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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS, 


ABBE'?,  Winchcombe  : remains,  3I1 ; tiles 
found  at,  467 
Aberdeen  Cathedral,  174 
Academy  Exhibition,  Royal,  sculpture,  226 
Account  Book,  Mediaeval,  224 
Accountants,  Institute  of  Chartered,  68,  69 
Advice  to  Candidates,  Institute  Exams.,  84 
Age  of  Disfigurement,  the,  183 
“Albert  Durer  " "Window,  Fairford,  20S 
All  Saints'  Church,  West  Dulwich,  86,  127 
Almanacks  and  Diaries,  470 
Alphabets,  ornamental,  247 
J^eric.an  Methods  for  Foundations,  201 
Ancient  Buildings,  Norwich,  298 
Ancient  Crosses,  Isle  of  Man,  243 
Ancient  Harbour,  an,  243 
Archsologia  Oxoniensis,  210 
Archxological  Work  in  Egypt,  294 
Architect  in  Exile,  an,  228 
Architects'  charges,  278 
Architects,  Congress  of  French,  8,  27 
Architectural  Assoc.,  Excursion,  sketches, 
140,  159 

Architectural  Drawings,  Chicago,  167 ; 
English,  184 

Architecture:  chronology  of  Medixval  and 
Renaissance,  227;  Constructional,  Chicago 
Exhibition,  274;  English,  before  the 
Conquest,  210 ; Gothic,  404;  Mechanics 
of,  69  ; orders  of,  340  ; Orientation  as  an 
element  of,  425 : plateresqne  of  Spain,  369 
Art : Ecclesiastical,  at  the  Church  Congress, 
258:  Egyptian,  435;  Art  Out  of  Doors,  52 ; 
J.apanese,  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  349 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  253,  279 
Ashby  Folville  Manor,  122 
Athenasum,  Glasgow,  302 

BABYLONIAN  Brickwork,  and  Brick 
Stamps.  203 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Tutors’  House.  176 
Bank,  Imperial,  Peckham,  panel  and  frieze, 

Barry  Dock  and  Town,  403 
Bath  room,  end  of,  302 

Baths  and  Washhouses,  Newington,  com- 
petition, ti8 

Battersea  Town  Hall,  30;  east  side,  393: 
sculpture,  393 

Bill : Employers’  Liability,  370,  427,  481 ; 

London  Streets  and  Buildings,  461 
Birmingham  General  Hospital,  376 
Bishop's  Throne,  Exeter  Cathedral,  302 
Blue-'book  on  Women's  Work,  386 
Book  Cover,  Design  for,  208 
Books,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  ; notices, 
rex’irws,  and  articles  as  to  ; — 
Beautiful  IVorld,  ^30 
Almanacks  and  Diaries,  470 
Alphabets,  Ornamental,  247 
Antike  Denkmdler,  the,  43 
Antiquary,  the,  29,  63,  124,  192,  284,  360, 

430 

Archsological  Report,  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund, 294 

Architectural  Record,  123,  360 
Architectural  Review,  123,  353,  430 
Art  Journal  Annual,  359 
A rt  Journal,  the,  29, 123,  J91,  283,  359, 430 
Atlantic  Monthly,  124,  430 
Baes,  Jean,  Theatre  Flamand  a Bruxelles, 
492 

Barter,  S.,  woodwork,  149 
Belcher,  J.,  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants, 69 

Belgravia  Magazine,  284,  360  _ 
BibiiotMque  it  Education  Artistique,  247 
Blackwood's  Massine,  29,  124 
Blagrove,  G.  H.,  Dangerous  Structures,  70 
Bulletin  de  la  Correspotidance  Helli- 
nique,  25 

Cabh'adias — , Fouillesde  Lycosura,  43 
CarOe,  W.  D.,  Sefton,  228 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  the,  149 
Catalogues,  trade,  214,  228,  269,  341,  376, 

492 

Cawston,  A.,  Street  Improvements  in 
London,  23 

Century,  29,  123,  284,  360,  430 
Contemporary  Revieiu,  284,  350 
Corder,  J.  S.,  Christchurch  House, 
Ipswich,  283 

Comhill  Magazine,  29,  284,  360,  430 
Crowther,  J.  S.,  Cathedral'  Church  of 
Manchester,  340 


Books,  Magazines,  &rc.  (continued) : — 
Dowsing,  H.  J.,  Griffin's  Electrical 
Price  Book,  211 

Degerdon,  W.  E.,  The  Grammar  of 
Woodwork,  149 

Directorj’,  Kelly's  London,  470 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  29,  124, 
191,  284,  360,  430 
Essex  Revieiu,  3&S 

Evans,  R.,  The  Age  of  Disfigurement,  183 
Excavations  at  Megalopolis,  59 
Field,  Rogers,  Practical  Suggestions,  341 
Fortnightly  Review,  29, 191,  284,  359,  430 
Garcke,  E.  & J.  M.  Fells,  Factory  Ac- 
counts, 492 

Gazette  des  Bcaux-Arts,  283 
Gazier,  A.,  Philippe  et  Jean-Baptiste  de 
Champagne , 246 

CentUman's  Magazine,  12^,  284,  430 
Goodhue,  W.  F.,  Municipal  Improve- 
ments, 53 

Griffith,  W.  R.,  Statutes  Regulating 
Building  in  London,  142 
Guillon,  Adolphe,  Mason.s'  Marks, 
Abbey  Church,  'Vizelay,  488 
Haedar,  H.,  & H.  H.  Powles,  Handbook 
on  the  Steam  Engine,  286 
Hansen,  Theophilus,  Biography  of,  427 

” • ,284,430 

Oxoniensis, 


Harper  s Magazine,  29,  123,  191, ; 
H.arrison,  J.  P.,  Arclixologia  Oxoi 


Hartwig,  Dr.,  Greek  'Vase  Painting,  61 
Havard,  H.,  Les  Boulle,  246 
Hawkins,  C.  C.,  S:  F.  Wallis,  on  The 
Dynamo,  491 

Heath,  A.  H.,  Manual  on  Lime  and 
Cement,  491 

Heaton,  Aldam,  a Record  of  Work,  32 
Hope,  R.  C.,  Legendar>-  Lore  of  Holy 
SVells  of  England,  435 
Hurst,  J.  T.,  Spon's  Tables  for  Engi- 

Idler,  192 

IllustratcdArchcrologist,  284,  430 
Irvine,  J.  T.,  First  Design  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  321 
Journal  of  Architecture, 

Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  256 
“Kypros,  the  Bible  and  Homer,"  43 
London  Society,  124,  360 
Longman's  Magazine,  124,  284,  430 
Luckenbach,  Dr.,  Illustrations  of  Monu- 
mental Remains,  187 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  360,  430 
Magazine  of  Art,  29,  123,  283,  359,  430 
Marks,  E.  C.  R.,  Engineering  Materials, 
286 

Marlborough  College,  Histo^  of,  313 
Maycock,  W.  P.,  Electric  Lighting,  321 
Megalopolis,  Excavations  at,  59 
Meyer,  Franz  S.,  Handbook  of  Ornament, 
227 

Miers,  H.  A.,  Soil  In  relation  to  Health, 

Molesworth's  Pocket  Book  of  Engineering 
Formula:,  142 

Morris,  William,  Gothic  Architecture,  404 
Motifs  Dlcoratifs,  247 
Moureau,  Adrien,  Les  Moreau,  228 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  29,  124,  191, 
360 

Neav  Radezu,  124,  igr,  359,  430 
Nineteenth  Century,  29, 124,  igi,  284, 359, 
430 

Ohnefalsch-Richter—,"  Kypros,  the  Bible 
and  Homer,"  43 

Oxy-oil  Gas,  its  use  for  enrichment,  428 
Patl  Matt  Magazine,  29,  124,  tgi,  284, 
359 

Paimberg,  A.,  Public  Health  in  European 
countries,  210 

Pamley,  Caleb,  Colliery  Manager's  Hand- 
book, 492 

Pattern-making,  the  principles  of,  149 
Patton,  W.  M.,  Treatise  on  Foundations, 

Paul,  R.  W.,  Vanishing  London,  428 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  Orientation  of  Greek 
Temples,  425 

Perry,  J.,  Chronology  of  Medixval 
Architecture,  227 

Pianat,  P.,  “ Encyclopddie  de  I’Archi- 
tecture,"  320 

Poore,  Dr.  G.  V.,  Rural  Hygiene,  210 
Post  Office  Directory,  the,  470 


Books,  Magazines,  (continued) 

Punch  illustrations,  360 
Quantity  Surveyors'  Tables  and  Diary,  436 
Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Soc.,  135 
Quarterly  Journal  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  284 
Quarterly  Rei'ieru,  124,  315 
Rapilly,  L.,  and  L.  Viliette,  M6thode 
Pratique  de  Dessin,  492 
Reliquary,  the,  29,  284 
Rensselaer,  Mrs.,  Art  out  of  Doors,  52 
Revue  Genirale,  the,  284 
Rocheblane,  S.,  Les  Cochin,  228 
Roscoe,  E.  S.,  Digest  of  Building  Cases,  25 
Ryan,  C.,  Egj-ptian  Art,  435 
Schauermann,  F.  L.,  Theory  and  Analysis 
of  Ornament,  52 

Scribner's  Magazine,  29, 123,  igt,  284,  430 
Spiers,  R.  Phene,  Orders  of  Architecture, 
340 

Stone,  P.  G.,  Goring  Church  and  Priory, 
340 

Strand  Magazine,  124,  192,  284,  360,  388 
Strike  in  the  Building  Trade,  26 
Stubei  & Uhle,  Ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  388 
Studio,  the,  123,  102,  283,  359,  430 
Tarn,  E.  W.,  Mechanics  of  Architecture, 
69 

Taylor,  A.,  Sanitary  Inspector’s  Hand- 
book, 210 

Todhunter,  Dr.  J.,  & Karl  Pearson, 
Elasticity  of  Materials,  293 
Trade  Catalogues,  214,  228,  269,  341,  376, 

492 

Usill,  G.  W.  Practical  Surs-eymg,  142 
Van  de  Wiele,  Les  Freres  I 'an  Ostade,  52 
Vernon,  W.  F.,  History  of  Freemasonry 
in  Roxburg,  436 

Wells,  Sir S.,  Cremation  and  Cholera,  204 
Whelan,  B.,  An  Architect  in  Exile,  228 
■White,  Gleeson,  Practical  Designing,  217 
Whiting,  J.,  the  Cube  Calculator,  436 
Wilson,  H.  M.,  Cottage  Sanitation,  492 

Bramhall  Hall,  design  for  house  basedon,  140 
Brass  : Havant,  Hampshire,  155 ; Sprot- 
boro,  Yorkshire,  155 
Brewers’  exhibition,  333 
Brickwork  and  brick  stamps,  Babylonian, 
203 

Building  cases,  digest  of,  25 
Building,  legal  precedents  in  relation  to,  25 
Building  materials  at  Chicago  Exhibition, 
205,  221 

Buildings  in  London,  Statutes  regulating,T4a 
Burgos  Cathedral,  staircase.  376 
Business  premises,  proposed,  Exeter,  452 

CAMBRIDGE  : discoveries  at  Jesus  Cob 
lege,  83 

Canal  scheme,  Nicaragua,  113 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  the,  149 
Cartoon  for  window,  Sephton,  264 
Cartoons  for  decoration,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  358 

Catalogues,  'Trade,  214,  228,  269,  341,  376, 
492 

Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,  340 
Cathedral : Burgos,  staircase,  376 ; Dun- 
blane, 413,  417  ; Exeter,  Bishop’s  Throne, 
302  ; Glasgow,  ii  ; Iona,  336;  Kirkwall, 
260;  Lincoln,  Transept,  470;  Lucknow, 
282  ; Manchester,  340  ; Peterborough,  fipt 
design  of  west  front,  321  ; St.  Giles's,  Edin- 
burgh, 104  ; St.  Machar,  Aberdeen,  174  ; 
St.  Paul's,  cartoons  for_  decoration,  358; 
design  for  grille,  452  ; Victoria,  B.C.,  320 
Causes  of  bad  svork,  the,  443 
Cement,  Portland,  156,  207 
Certosa  di  Pavia,  13 

Champaigne,  Philippe  et  Jean-Baptiste,  246 
Chapel : Cheltenham  College,  106  ; Eton 
College,  13  ; Gray’s  Inn,  193,  435 
Charges,  Architects’,  278 
Chartered  Accountants,  Institute  of,  68,  69 
Cheltenham  College,  new  chapel,  io6_ 
Chicago  Exhibition  : building  materials  at 
205,  221  ; colour  decoration  at,  151 ; 

constructional  architecture  at,  274 ; 
drawings  at,  167,  184;  paintings  at,  316; 
furniture  and  ornamental  iron  at,  296  ; 
general  view  of,  i ; greater  buildings  at, 
39,  95,  131  ; Irish  village,  320  ; Japanese 
art  at,  349  ; sculpture  at,  240,  243 
Chronology  of  Mediseval  Architecture,  227 


Chimney,  a factory,  fall  of,  462 
Chimneys,  Picturesque  in,  7 
Christchurch  or  Witliepole  House,  IpSwich, 
283 

Chronology  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
Architecture,  227 

Church:  All  Saints',  West  Dulwich,  86, 
127  ; Congregational,  Huyton,  176, 
452 : Morningside,  Edinburgh,  264 ; 
St.  Andrew’s,  Ayr,  340;  St.  John's,  High 
Leigh,  358 

Church  Congress,  ecclesiastical  art  at, 

*58 

Church,  house  and  schools,  Bexhill  - on  - 
Sea,  393 

Church,  a parish,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

389 

Church  and  priory,  Goring,  340 
Cisterns,  water-closet  flushing,  444 
Cleaning  a city,  329 

Closets,  dr)',  suggestions  for  construction 
of,  482 

Colchester  Public  Library,  282 
Coleridge,  Lord,  & architect’s  changes,  278 
College;  Cheltenham,  new  chapel,  106: 
Jesus,  Cambridge,  discoveries  at,  83 ; 
Marlborough,  313 

Colliery  managers’  handbook,  the,  492 
Colour  decoration,  Chicago  Exhibition,  151 
Competition : baths  and  washhouses, 
Newington,  118  ; designs  for  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  80,  158 
Concert  hall,  Langham-place,  and  its 
architect,  490 

Concrete  beams,  experiments  on,  42 
Convent  of  San  Marcos,  Leon,  Spain,  376 
Congregational  Church,  Huyton.  176,  452 
Congress  of  French  architects,  8,  27 
Constructional  architecture,  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition, 274 
Cottage  sanitation,  492 
Cottages,  Harrogate,  227 
County  Council  Hall,  Stafford,  design  for, 
393 

County  Council,  London,  and  Session  1894, 
429 

Court  House,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  227 
Courtyard  : Ightham  Mote,  Kent,  48  ; new 
house  and  studio,  208,  227 
Crosses,  ancient,  Isle  of  Man,  243 
Cube  calculator,  the,  436 

DANGEROUS  structures,  70 
Decoration ; colour,  Chicago  Exhibition, 
151:  Gothic  steamship,  490;  Hotel  de 
Villc,  Paris,  407;  mosaic  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  358  ; new  Sorbonne  buildings, 
Paris,  99  ; Pantheon  interior,  Paris,  99  ; 
roof  of  a University  Hall,  434 
Decorative  work  : designs  for,  52  ; French, 
385 

Design  for : book  cover,  208  ; chapel,  Gray’s 
Inn,  193,  435  ; Clarence  Wing,  hospital, 
Paddington,  68 ; County  Council  Hall, 
Stafford,  393 ; decoration  of  roof  of  a- 
University  Hall,  434  ; decorative  works, 
52 ; end  of  bath-room,  302  ; frieze,  452  ; 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries,  470;  grille,  St. 
Pjful’s  Cathedral,  452  ; house  based  on 
Bramball  Hall,  140 ; house,  Llandaff,  208  ; 
library,  Wclbedi  Abbey,  226 ; Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  158  ; St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Ayr,  340:  South  Kensington 
Museum,  completion  of,  393 ; Victoria 
Cathedral,  B.C.,  320  ; wall  p.ainting,  158 
Designs;  Op6ra  Comique,  Paris,  80,  158; 
Oxford  Municipal  Buildings,  86,  J40,  226, 
358  ; windows,  Orleans  Cathedral,  417 
Designing,  practical,  217 
Digest  of  building  cases,  25 
Directory,  Post  Office,  London,  470 
Discoveries,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  83 
Disfigurement,  the  age  of,  183 
Dock  and  town,  Barry,  403 
Doctor’s  house  in  the  country,  282 
Doorway,  old,  Carey-street,  378  _ 

Drawings  : architectural,  at  Chicago,  167  ; 
English,  184 

Dry  closets,  suggestions  for  construction 
of,  482 

Dunblane  Cathedral,  413,  417 
Dynamo,  the,  491 

EASEMENT  of  light  & Crown  rights,  35I 
Eaton  Hall,  lodge  and  gates,  452 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con- 
tinued) 

Ecclesiastical  art,  Church  Congress,  358 
Edinburgh  : Morningside  Church,  964  ; 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  104 ; University 
Hall,  140 

Egypt,  archaological  work  in,  294 
Egyptian  an,  435  . , ^ 

Elasticity  of  materials,  the,  293 
Electrical  price-book,  211 
Electric  lighting  and powerdistribution,32i 
Elliott's  smoke  and  fume  annihilator,  439 
Employers  Liability  Bill,  370.  427,  481 
“ Encyclopedic  de  I'Architecture,"  320 
Engineering  formulae,  142 
Engineering  materials,  286 
Engineers,  tables  for,  211 
English  : architectural  drawings,  Chicago, 
184  ; architecture  before  the  Conquest, 

Entrance,  Ashby  Folville  ^fanor,  132 
Eton  College  Chapel,  13 
Examinations,  Institute  of  Architects,  84 
Excavations  : Megalopolis,  59  ; Troy,  273 
Exeter  : Bishop's  throne  at  the  Cathedral, 
302  5 proposed  business  premises,  452 
Exhibition:  Arts  and  Crafts,  253,  279; 
brewers',  333;  Chicago,  39,  95,  131, 
151,  167,  184,  205,  221,  940,  943,  274,  296. 
316,  320,  349  ; ecclesiastical  art,  Church 
Congress,  258;  French  decorative  art, 
385;  laundry,  208;  Paris,  proposed  in 
1900,  333,  407  ; Royal  Academy,  sculp- 
curcj  226;  workmen's,  Islington.  44 
Experiments  on  concrete  beams,  42 
Experiments  with  fireproof  materials,  77 

FACTORY  accounts,  492 
Factory  chimney,  the  fall  of  a,  462,  486 
Fsecal  matter,  Podewil  system  of  treating, 
468 

Filtration,  water,  mechanical  and  biological, 

Fireproof  materials,  experiments  with,  77 
Flats,  2iirich,  433 
Flushing  cisterns,  water-closet,  444 
Foundations,  American  methods  of  forming. 

Fountain,  Shaftesbury  memorial,  Piccadilly, 
86 

Fountains,  types  of,  407 
Freemasonry  in  Roxburg,  history  of,  436 
French  architects,  congress  of,  8,  27 
French  : decorative  work,  385  ; Mediaeval 
tiles,  225 

Frieze,  design  for,  432 
Furniture  & ornamental  iron  at  Chicago,  296 
Furniture,  plain,  10 

G.AMEKEEPER’S  lodge  in  the  Ardennes, 

Geological  structure  and  scenery,  320 
Geology  (“  The  Student’s  Column  ")  15,  33, 
53,  71,  88,  108, 126,  142,  i6j,  178,  194,  21 1, 
229,  247,  266,  287,  30s,  322,  341,  362,  378, 
395.  4«8,  437.  454.  473.  49? 

Glasgow  : art  galleries,  design  for,  470  ; 

Athenxum,  302  ; Cathedral,  it 
Goring  Church  and  Priory,  340 
Gothic,  an  artist's  plea  forj  404 
Gothic  steamship,  decorations  in,  490 
Gray's-Ion,  design  for  chapel,  193,  435 
Greek  vase  painting,  6t 
Grille,  design  for,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  452 
Grocers'  Hall,  interior,  48 
Guest  chamber,  Christchurch  House,  Ips- 
wich, 283 

HALL,  E.  T.,  and  architects'  charges,  278 
Handbook  : colliery  managcr'.s,  492  ; of 
ornament,  227  ; on  the  steam-engine,  286  ; 
sanitary  inspector's,  210 
Harbour,  an  ancient,  243 
Hatfield  House,  246 

Health  : public  in  European  countries,  210; 

soil  in  relation  to,  211 
History  of  Frecma.sonry  in  Roxburg,  436 
Holborn  to  Strand  proposed  street,  28,  io3 
Homceopathic  Hospital,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  192 

Horniman  Free  Museum,  490 
Hospital : Birmingham,  376 ; Homceopathic, 
Great  Ormond-street,  192  ; Paddington, 
design  for  Clarence  Wing,  68 
HStel  de  Ville,  Paris,  decoration  of,  407 
Hotel,  proposed,  Funchal,  Madeira.  68 
House : based  on  Bramhall  Hall,  140 ; 
Bisham  - on  • Thames,  359;  “ Blawith," 
Grange-over-Sands,  43s  ; a doctor’s,  282  ; 
LlandafT,  208;  at  Maidenhead,  30; 
Queen’s  Gate,  South  Kensington,  _ 50  ; 
“ Roxley,"  Willian,  Herts,  87;  Surbiton, 
359 ; Tunbridge  Wells,  176 ; tutors, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  176 ; Willey, 
Surrey,  452 

Houses:  Buckingham  Palace-road,  490; 
Burnt  Ash  Hill,  30 


Hou.se  and  studio,  courtyard  of,  208 
“ Hurstbourne,"  Hants,  358,  376 
Huyton  Congregational  Church,  176,  452 
Hygiene,  rural,  210 

IGHTHAM  MOTE,  Kent,  48 
Imperial  bank,  Peckhara,  panel  and  frieze. 

Imperial  Institute,  staircase,  282 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  68,  69 
Institute  of  Architects'  Examination,  84 
Institute,  United  Service,  Whitehall,  208 
Iona  Cathedral,  ^36 
Irish  village,  Chicago  Exhibition,  320 
Items  from  a Medimval  .account  Ixaok,  224 

JAPANESE  ART,  Chicago  E.xhibition, 
349 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  discoveries  at. 


KIRKWALL  C.\THEDRAL,  260 

L.\UNDRY  exhibition,  208 
Legal  Precedents  in  Relation  to  Bldg.,  25 
Leeds,  School  of  Medicine,  30 
Legendary  Lore  of  Holy  Wells  of  England, 
435 

Les  BouUe,  246 
Les  Cochin,  228 
Lcs  Friresvan  Ostade,  52 
I.es  Moreau,  228 

Letter  from  Paris,  6,  99,  171,  257.  332,  407 
Liability  Bill,  Employers’  370,  427 
Library  : Public,  Colchester,  282  ; Welbeck 
.Abbey,  226 

Light,  easement  of,  and  rights  of  the 
Crown,  351 

Lime  and  cement,  a manual  on,  491 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  view  in  transept,  470 
Lodge,  gamekeeper’s,  in  the  Ardennes,  30a 
Lodge  and  gates : Eaton  Hall,  452 ; 

“ Mongewcll,"  Wallingford,  435 
Lodges,  Springhiil,  Worcestershire,  122 
London  County  Cncl.  and  Session  1894,  429 
London  County  Council  and  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  461 
“ London  Directory,"  470 
London,  statutes  regulating  buildings  in,  142 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  461 
London  street  improvements,  23 
London  water  supply,  report  of  commis- 
sion on,  235 

Lucknow  Cathedral,  282 

Lunatic  asylums,  practical  suggestions  as 

to,  341 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS,  29, 123, 
»9*.  *83,  359,  430 
Manchester  Cathedral,  340 
Mansion : “ Hurstbourne,”  Hants,  358, 
376  : “ Rosehaugh,"  N.B.,  192 
Mansions,  Zurich,  433 
Marlborough  ; college  313  ; music  school, 
3*0 

Materials,  elasticity  of,  293 
Mechanical  and  biological  water  filtra- 
tion, 124 

Mechanics  of  architecture,  69 
Medieval  account  book,  224 
Mediatval  and  Renaissance  architecture, 
chronology  of,  227 
Mediaival  tiles,  French,  225 
Megalopolis,  excavations  at,  59 
M6thode  Pratique  de  Dessin,  492 
Mis-sion  Hall,  Whitechapel,  ipz 
Monastery  of  Ceriosa  Di  Pavia,  13 
Monument,  the,  136 
Morningside  Church,  Edinburgh,  264 
Motifs  D6coratifs,  247 
Municipal  bldgs,  O.xford,  86,  140,  226,  358 
Municipal  improvements,  53 
Museum  : design  for  completion  of  South 
Kensington,  393  ; Horniman’s  Free,  490 
Music  School,  Marlborough  College,  320 

NEW  GALLERY  EXHIBITION,  sculp- 
ture at,  30 

Newington,  baths  and  washhouses  compe- 
tition, itS 

Nicaragua  Canal  scheme,  the,  115 
Nixon's  School,  Oxford,  140 
Norwich  and  its  ancient  buildings,  298 

OFFICES  for  P.  & O.  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  158 

Opera  Comique,  Paris,  80,  158 
Orders  of  architecture,  the,  340 
Orientation  as  an  element  of  architecture, 
4*5 

Orleans  Cathedral,  windows  for,  , 
raament : handl 
analysis  of,  j2 
Oxford  : Municipal  Buildings,  86,  140,  22' 
358;  Nixon’s  .School,  140 

PADDINGTON  HOSPITAL,  design  f< 
Clarence  Wing,  68 

Paintings,  exhibition  of,  at  Chic.ago,  319 


:e,  391  St.  John’s 

Panel  & frieze,  Imperial  Bank,  Peckham,  123  3 

Panthion,  Paris,  decoration  of,  407  St. 

Paris  : alterations,  Matson  de  Moli&re,  171  ; 
architeclual  competition,  Ecole  des 
Beaux-.Arts,  333 ; architectural  relics, 
discovery  of,  171 ; architectural  studies, 

Kcole  des  Be.aux-Arts,  6 ; arena  of  the 
Rue  Pergolesc,  demolition  of,  333; 
art  competition,  99,  171,  257,  3335  •’'ft 
exhibition,  09,  407;  assassination  of 
M.  Rialiand,  171  ; Cluny  Museum,  new 
curator,  7;  competition,  exhibition  of 
1900,  407  : competition,  industrial^  art, 

407 ; conciergene  gateway,  Palais  de 
Ju.stice,  171  ; death  of  M.  Contamin,  7; 
death  of  M.  Louis  E.  .Alexis  Fanost,  257  ; 
death  of  M.  M.arie  .A.  Flameng,  257; 
death  of  M.  Jules  Havet,  171  ; death  of 
M.  Charles  Gustave  Huillard,  407;  death 
of  Mdlle.  N.  Marandon  de  Montyel,  99: 
death  of  E.  L.  Piccio,  171  : death  of  M. 

Racinet,  333  ; death  of  M.  Veyrassal,  99  ; 
decoratioiij  Hotel  de  Ville_,  407:  decora- 
tion, Maine  of  IV.  .Arrondi.ssement,  407  ; 
decoration.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

99  ; decoration,  new  Sorbonne  building.s,’ 

99  ; decoration  of  the  Pantheon,  99,  407  ; 
designs  for  the  Op^ra  Comique,  99-  >58  ; 

£cole  des  Be.-iux-Arts,  6,  333;  Ecole  de 
Droit,  new  buildings,  171  ; elections  and 
architects,  171  ; Exhibition  of  1900,  333, 

407  : exhibition  of  Charlet’s  drawings,  6 ; 
exhibition  of  ‘'Envois  de  Rome,"  6; 
exhibition  of  Opdra  Comique  de.signs,  80, 

99,  158  : e.xhibition  of  portraits  of  writers 
and  journalists,  6 ; fetes,  332,  333  ; foun- 
tains in  pates  de  verre,  257  ; G.are  du 
Luxembourg,  333;  gateway,  historic, 

Palais  de  Justice,  171  ; Hiltel  de  Ville 
and  the  fetes,  332;  industrial  art,  407; 

Louvre,  99,  171;  Monument  to  Charlet, 

6 ; monument  to  Raffet,  407  ; Muni- 
cipal Council  and  purchase  of  works  of 
Art,  99  ; Mus6e  Galliera,  333,  407  ; Palais 
de  rEl>'s<e,  257 ; Prix  de  Paris  and 
Bourses  des  Voyage,  6 : Prix  de  Rome, 

99  ; railway  from  Moulineaux  to  the  In- 
valides,  171 ; railway  works,  407;  Rus- 
sian Naval  Officers,  reception,  257,  332  ; 

Sceaux  railway,  333,  407  ; sculptures  and 
paintings,  decay  of,  333  ; Spitzer  collec- 
tion and  the  Cluny  Museum,  171  ; statue 
of  Condorcet,  407  ; streets,  renaming  of, 

257;  terminus  of  the  Sceaux  Railway, 

333;  water  supply,  257 
Parish  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  389 
Parliamentary  Session,  1894,  and  Provisional 
Orders,  488 

Pattern-making,  principles  of,  149 
Peel  Court-house,  Isle  of  Man,  227 
Persian  and  Delphic  Sibyls,  the,  358 
Perspective  and  foreshortening,  492 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  first  design  of 
west  front,  321 

Picturesque,  the,  in  chimneys,  7 
Plain  furniture,  10 

Plan,  proposed  street,  Holborn  to  Strand, 

28,  108 

Plateresque  architecture  of  Spain,  369 
Podewil  system  of  treating  faical  matter,  46S 
Portland  cement,  156,  207 
Practical  designing,  217 
Practical  suggestions  re  lunatic  asylums, 

34> 

Practical  surveying,  142 
Premises:  Parliament-street,  470  ; proposed 
business,  Exeter,  452 
Printing,  stencilling,  painting,  &c.,  52 
Prior  Silkstede’s  screen,  Winchester,  50 
Price-book,  electrical,  2U 
Provisional  Orders  and  Session  for  1894,  488 
Public  health  in  European  countries,  210 
Public  library,  Colchester,  282 
Pulpit,  All  Saints'  Church,  Enford,  193 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  tables  and 
diary,  436 

Queen's  H.-ill,  Langham-pl.,  and  its  archi- 
tect, 490 

RAILWAY  RATES,  Select  Committees 
report  on,  485 

Remains  of  Winchcombe  Abbey,  Glouces- 
tershire, 311 

Reredos,  Bratton  Clovelly  Church,  107 
Reviews  of  Magazines,  29, 123, 191,  283,  359, 

430 

“Rosehaugh"  Mansion,  N.B.,  192 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  : sculpture,  226 
Royal  Commission  and  London  water 
supply,  235 

Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  Imperial 
Institute-road,  122 
“Roxley,"  Willian,  Herts,  87 
Rural  hygiene,  210 

SAINT  ANDREW’S  CHURCH,  Ayr  340 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  J04 


Church,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire 
Church,  Morningside, 


•.  Edin- 


burgh, 264 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral : cartoons  for  decora- 
tion, 358;  design  for  grille,  452 
Salon,  the  old,  P.iris,  sculpture  at,  68 
Sanitary  inspectors'  handbook,  210 
Sanitation,  cottage,  492 
Scenery  and  geological  stnictiire,  320 
Scliool,  music,  Marlborough  College,  320 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  Imperial  Inst 
tute-road,  122 

School  of  Medicine,  Leeds,  30 
Screen,  Winchester  Cathedral,  50 
Sculpture  ; at  Chicago  Exhibition,  240,  243  ; 
New  Gallery  Exhibition,  30  ; old  Salon, 
Paris,  68;  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
226  ; Town  Hall,  Battersea,  393 
Sefton,  228 

Session  1894  and  the  L.C.C.,  429 
Session,  Parliamentary,  1894,  and  Pro- 
vincial Orders,  488 
Shaftesbury  Fountain,  Piccadilly,  86 
Sibyls,  the  Persian  and  Delphic,  358 
Smoke  and  fume  annihilator,  Elliott's,  429 
Smoking-room  in  a London  Mansion,  470 
Soil  in  Relation  to  Health,  the,  211 
Sorbonne  buildings,  Paris,  decorations,  99 
South  Kensington  Museum,  design  for  com- 
pletion, 393 

Spain,  Plateresque  Architecture  of,  369 
Stables,  King's  Walden,  Herts,  243 
Stained  Glass  Windows  : Hillhe.ad  Church, 
Glasgow,  340  ; St,  John  s Church,  Silver- 
dale,  340 

Staircase  : Avery  Hill,  243  ; Burgos  Cathe- 
dral, 276  ; Imperial  Institute,  282 
Staircase  window,  Rivington,  near  Man- 
chester, 490 

Stafford  County  Cncl.  Hall,  design  for,  393 
Statistics,  stone,  426 

Statutes  regulating  Bldgs,  in  London,  142 
Steam  engine,  the,  286 
Stone-dressing  machine.  Trier's  double 
action,  225 
Stone  statistics,  426 
Street  improvements,  London,  23 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  London,  461 
Street,  proposed,  Holborn  to  Strand,  28, 108 
Structures,  dangerous,  70 
Student’s  Column,  the  : Geology,  15,  33,  53, 
71,  88,  Z06,  126,  142,  i6t,  178,  294,  211, 
229,  *47.  *66,  287,  305,  322,  341,  36a  378, 
395.  418,  437,  454,  473,  493 
Surveying,  practical,  142 

TABLES  and  Memoranda  for  Engineers, 

Technical  instruction  in  woodwork,  149 
Theory  and  analysis  of  ornament,  52 
Th6.atre  Flamand  Bruxelles,  402 
Throne,  bishop's,  Exeter  Catheoral,  302 
'Tile.s : French  Mediaval,  225;  found  at 
Winchcombe  Abbey,  467 
Town  Hall,  Battersea,  30,  393 
Trade  catalogues,  214,  228,  269,  341,  376, 
492 

Trier's  stone  dressing  machine,  225 
Troy,  report  of  summer  excavations,  273 
■Tutors'  house,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  176 
Types  of  fountains,  407 

UNITED  SERVICE  INSTITUTION 
Whitehall,  208 

University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  140 

VASE  PAINTING,  Greek,  61 
Visitors’  staircase,  Avery  Hill,  243 

WALL  PAINTING,  design  for,  158 
Water-closet  flushing  cisterns,  444 
Water-supply,  London,  Royal  Commission 
on.  *35 

Water  nitration,  mechanical  and  bio- 
logical, 124 

Welbeck  Abbey,  library,  226 
Wells,  Holy,  of  England,  legendary 
lore  of,  43s 

Winchcombe  Abbey,  Gloucestershire  : 

remains  of,  311  ; tiles  found  at,  467 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Prior  Silkstede's 
screen,  50 

Window:  “Albert  Durer,"  Fairford,  208 ; 
Sephton,  cartoon  for,  264  ; stained  glass, 
St.  John’s  Church,  Silverdale,  340,  and 
Hillbead  Church,  Glasgow,  340;  stair- 
case, “ Rivington,”  near  Manchester,  490 
Windows,  Orleans  Cathedral,  417 
Women’s  work,  a Blue-book  on,  386 
Woodwork,  technical  instruction  in,  149 
Work : the  causes  of  bad,  443  ; a record 
of,  52 

Workmen's  Exhibition,  the  National,  44 

YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE,  Leeds,  Schoo 
of  Medicine,  30 
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NOTES, 


Abbey  : Selby,  proposed  repairs  of,  *40 ; 
Westminster,  4 

Abstract  science  and  engineering,  inter- 
dependence of,  354 

Academy,  Prussian  Royal : e.xhibicion,  446 
Academy,  Royal : students'  designs,  445 
Accidents,  window-cleaning,  and  Glasgow 
bylaws,  487 

Acropolis,  Athens,  bronze-work,  295 
Adler,  Herr,  and  date  of  the  Pantheon,  170 
Advertising,  regulations  of  street,  405 
Airy,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  condition  of  Tenbury, 

487 

Albert  Palace,  the,  proposed  sale  of,  134 
.\11  Hallow.s  the  Great,  City,  188 
-Ml  Hallows  Church,  Staining,  154 
America  : concrete  and  iron  building.sin,  134: 
consumption  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, itg 

American  iron  frame  buildings,  205 
Amlwch,  sanitary  condition  of,  464 
Ancient  lights  case,  463 
Antike  Denkmdter,  the,  43  _ 

Antiquities,  Oxford  University,  295 
Antwerp,  the  historical  “ Hatisahaus,”  488 
Appeal  from  decision  of  L.C.C.  architect,  331 
Appointmentof  Surrey  County  Surveyor,  406 
Arbitration  case,  220 

Archmological  Institute,  Royal,  Congress 
of.  43,  62 

Archasological  plan  of  Rome,  187 
Architecture  at  the  Berlin  Art  Exhibition, 
98  : at  the  Berlin  Salon,  277 
Architect,  engineer,  and  contractor,  the,  205 
Architects  and  Engineers  of  Germany  at 
Munster,  188,  296 
Architects'  remuneration,  26,  42  _ 

Architects  and  their  work,  copyright  of,  43 
Architectural  Association  : “Brown  Book,” 
220;  conversazione,  332  ; ladies  as 
members,  373 

Architectural  competitions  and  assessors,  463 
Architectural  competition.s : France,  170  ; 
Germany,  486 

Architectural  education  and  French  archi- 
tects, 6 

Architectural  Room,  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  446 

Architectural  work  : at  the  Belgian  Salon, 
229;  Berlin  277  ; in  Zurich,  187 

Architecture  : Mr.  Beresford  Pite  on,  371 ; 

German  Medieval,  445 
.\rt  E.xhibition  : Architectural  exhibits, 
Berlin,  98  ; Munich,  239 
.\ri  Gallery,  Guildhall,  additions  to,  153 
Art,  schools  of,  and  exhibition  of  works,  81 
Art  for  Schools'  Association  Exhibition,  406 
Art  Union,  picture.^  at  the,  153 
Artesian  wells,  256 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  case  under,  353 

Artistic  silversmith's  work,  406 

.\shwell,  — , on  Warming  and  Ventilation, 

Asklepios,  Athens,  shrine  of,  446,  465 
AssesMr’s  decision  in  competitions,  463 
• Association  for  : Home  Arts  and  Industries, 
6;  Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  80 
Athens,  Shrine  of  Asklepios,  446,  465 


Ball,  SirR., 


1 the 


le  sun,  371 


Ball  bearings,  anti-friction,  372 
Barracks,  Windsor,  insanitary  condition  of, 
188 

Bath  Pump-room  competition,  445,  486 
Bath  water  supply,  135 
Baths  and  wa.shhouses,  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, 98 

Bather,  A.  G.  on  bronzework  on  the 
Acropolis,  295 

Belgian  Triennial  Salon,  239 
Berlin  : art  exhibition  and  architectural 
exhibits,  98  ; Common  Council  and  con- 
tract system,  314  : municipal  budget  and 
works  of  art,  487:  salon,  architecture  at 
the,  _ 

Berne,  building  activity  at,  239 
Berne  Cathedral,  new  spire,  295 
“ Betterment,"  4,  81,  219,  405,  445 
Bill.  Employers’  Liability,  295;  427 
Blake  V.  Marriage,  44 
Bluestoiie  quarries  of  New  York,  154 
Board  of  'Trade:  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 255  ; report  on  railways,  331 
Board  of  Works,  activity  of  Prussian,  372 
Bodies  removed  from  St.  Botolph’s,  Alders- 
gale,  5 

Bolt,  a new,  239 

Books,  the  printing  of,  353 

Boyle,  .Sir  C.,  on  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

253 

Bricks  efflorescence  on,  353 ; stock  and 
machine  made,  315 
Bridge,  old  Westminster,  188 
British  Association,  the,  papers  at:  geology, 
219  : electricity  and  waste-water  power, 
2J9  ; earth  tremors,  219  ; warming  and 
ventilation,  220  ; dispo.sal  of  refuse,  220  ; 
science  teaching  in  public  schools,  220 
Brown,  Ford  Madox,  death  of,  277 
Brown,  J.  W.,  on  West  Hartlepool,  44 
“ Brown  Book,”  Architectural  Association, 

Bruce,  Justice,  and  building  plots,  44 
Budget : Berlin  Municipality  for  1894,  487  ; 

German  Imperial,  353,  405 
Building  Act,  Ziirich,  372 
Building  activity  : at  Berne,  2395  of  Prussian 
Board  of  Works,  372 

Building  plots,  and  judgment  affecting  pur- 
chase, 44 

Building  trade,  organisation  in,  26 


Buildings,  height  o.  walls  of,  in  a new 
street,  6 

Buildings  : old,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
204  ; m Cornhill,  171  ; new,  in  Germany, 
405  ; old,  Norton  Folgate,  239 
Bulletin  de  Corr^spondance  HlUetiique, 
25.  405 

Bulstrode,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  condition  of 
Poole,  487 

Burial-ground,  Hyde  Park  Place,  205 
By-laws,  Glasgow,  and  window-cleaning 
accidents,  487 

California,  Leland  Stanford  Museum,  119 
Campana  collection  at  the  Louvre,  405 
Canal,  Manchester  Ship,  276 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  opening  a tomb,  372 
C.irpentrj’  and  joinery,  Japanese  and 
English,  63 

Carpet,  Holy,  South  Kensington,  134 
Castle  : Chester,  296  ; Heidelberg,  preserva- 
tion of,  427  ; Richborough,  170 
Catalogue  of  Greek  vases,  Ashmolean 
Museum,  295 

Cathedral:  Bern,  new  spire,  295  ; Norwich, 
and  its  repair,  314,  389 
Causes  of  Fire,  188 

Centralblatt  der  Baucnvaltung,  Berlin, 
295,  427 

Ceylon  imports,  1892,  26 

Chambers  of  Commerce  S:  British  trade,  255 

Chapel,  Gray’s  Inn,  discovery  of  windows, 

135 

Chappell,  J.  T.,  fireproof  floors,  428 
Chelsea  Vestry  and  the  L.C.C.,  465 
Chelsea,  Report  of  Vestry,  257 
Chester  Castle,  296 
Chicago,  315 

Chimney,  fall  of  a factory,  486 
Christian  Organisation  of  labour,  427 
Christie,  Manson  & Woods'  sale-rooms,  153 
Christ's  Hospital,  scarlet  fever  at,  314 
Church:  All  Hallows,  Staining,  154;  All 
Hallows  the  Great,  demolition  of,  188  ; 
at  Quillebceuf,  Eure,  Normandy,  278 ; 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  5 ; St.  Ethel- 
burga,  Bishopsgate,  388  ; St.  Helen, 
Bishopsgate,  restoration  of,  5,  17  ; St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea,  188  ; St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  119.  163  ; St.  Michael, 
Bassishaw,  464;  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
464;  St.  01ave,s  Hart-street,  154 
Churches,  London,  5,  17,  119, 154,  163,  188, 
388,  464 

Churchyard,  at  Woolwich,  as  an  open 
space,  63 

City  churches,  5,  17,  no,  154,  163,  188, 
388,  464 

City  fire,  a big,  371 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation  school,  g8 
Club,  Competition  for  Sandown  Conserva- 
tive, 446 

Coal-owners’  and  miners'  dispute,  26,  62, 
81,  118,  134,  153,  i7t,  187,  219,  255,  276, 
*94.  313.  331.  35*.  37J.  387 
Coal  at  Dover,  97 
Coal  trust  scheme,  238 
Coffins,  St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  5 
Coleridge,  Lord,  and  architects’  fees,  26 
College,  Travers,  Windsor,  278 
Commission,  architects’,  26,  42 
Commission,  trade  offers  of,  to  architects, 


Compensation  for  loss  of  health,  134 
Competition  : Bath  pump-room.  445,  486 ; 

Sandown  Conservative  club,  446 
Competitions  Architectural  and  assessors, 
463 ; Architectural,  in  France,  170 ; 
German  Architectural,  486 
Concrete  building,  a,  in  California,  119 
Concrete  and  iron  buildings  in  America,  134 
Congress:  Archaological  Institute,  43,  62  : 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  203  ; Trades’ 
Union  and  resolutions,  203 
Constructional  detail  drawings  for  illustra- 
tion, 278 

Consumption  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
in  America,  irg 

Contract  system  and  the  Berlin  Common 
Council,  3x4 

Contracting  out,  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
*95 

Contractor,  memorial  monument  to,  314 
Contractors,  Vestries  as  their  own,  25^7 
Conversazione Architectural  Association, 
332_;  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  6 
Copyism,  353 

Copyright  of  Architects  in  their  works,  43 
Cornhill,  buildings  in,  171 
Courtney,  Leonard,  and  contracting  out,  295 
Crane,  Walter,  on  the  use  of  ornament,  405 
Cremation  and  cholera,  204 
Cult  of  the  Kabiri,  170 

Darmstadt,  proposed  national  museum,  331 
Davison,  C.,  on  ground  water,  463 
Decorations,  London,  and  the  Royal 
Wedding,  44 

Delphi,  excavations  at,  25 

Demolition,  All  Hallows  the  Great  Church, 

i88 

Derry  Hill,  diphtheria  at,  153 
“ Desecrating  ’ Stonehenge,  220 
Designs,  students',  Royal  Academy,  445 
DpsurnCj  Louis  J.,  death  of,  154 
Diphtheria : at  Derry  Hill,  153 ; in  the 
Fylde  district,  5 

Discoveries  in  Egypt,  drawings  of,  62 
Discovery  of  coal  at  Dover,  97 
Discovery-  of  windows,  Gray's  Inn  Chapel, 
>35 


Disposal  of  refuse,  220,  256 
Dowdeswell,  Messrs.,  Max  Ludby’s 
sketches  at,  332 

Drainage,  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  98 
Drainage  map  of  Kensington,  33: 

Drains,  defective,  and  compensation  for  loss 
of  health,  134 


Alfred  Parsons,  64;  Ambrose  Poynter, 
Soulh  Kensington  Museum,  332;  T. 
MacLaren's,  63  : Gottfried  Semper’ s,  81; 
Max  Ludby’s,  332  ; Wallace  Rimington's, 
428;  College  of  Surgeon.s,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
487  ; constructional  detail  for  illustration, 
278 ; Egyptian  remains,  Soc.  of  Anti- 
quaries, 352  ; at  Fine  Art  Society,  446  ; 
■rholos  at  Epidaurus,  43 
Drummond,  the  Poet,  memorial  to,  315 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  82,  127 
Dudneld,  Dr.,  and  obstructive  bldgs.,  331 
Dunblane  Cathedral  restoration,  389 
Dunmore  estate,  Stirlingshire,  220 
Durham  miners’  dispute,  171 
Dwellings,  causes  of  fire  in,  98 
Dwellings,  insanitary,  and  inspection,  353 

Earthquake  in  Wales,  351 
Earth  tremors,  2x9 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Associafon, 
“Transactions,”  389 

Education : architectural,  and  French 
architects,  6;  secondary,  conference  at 
Oxford,  294  ; special,  for  painters  and 
decorators,  278 ; Technical,  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of,  80 
Education  Department  and  elementary 
schools,  44,  80 

Efflorescence  on  bricks,  Westminster  Guild- 
hall,  353  . . . ^ 

Egyptj  discoveries  in,  drawings  of,  62 
Egyptian  antiquities,  drawings  of,  352 
Eileithyia  Sanctuary  at  Olympia,  63 
Electrical  time  recording,  406 
Electricity  and  waste  water  power,  219 
Elliott's,  Sir  G.,  Coal  Trust  .scheme,  238 
Emperor  William,  monument  to,  Berlin,  353 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  295,  427 
Endean,  J.  R.,  and  Shafte.sbury  Fountain, 
257,  276 

Enteric  fever  in  North  Yorkshire,  154 
Equalisation  of  rates,  203 
Erosion  in  river  banks,  295 
Evans,  A.,  on  a Mycciias  treasure,  404 
Evans,  E.,on  sanitary  condition  of .\ml\vch, 
464 

Evans,  R.,  on  street  advertising,  405 
Excavation,  tbe  “ Heidenthor,  ' Vienna,  488 
E.vcavations ; at  Delphi,  25  ; at  Sendshirli, 
Syria,  388 

Exhibition  : Art  for  Schools  Association, 
4ofi ; Berlin  Art  and  Architectural  ex- 
hibits, 98  ; at  Colorado,  of  Mr.  MacLaren’s 
drawings,  63 ; drawings  of  discoveries 
in  Egypt,  62,  352 ; Fine  Art  Societies' 

fallciy,  64,  332,  428,  446;  Glasgow 

ine  Arts  and  Architecture,  446 ; 
A.  Goodwin’s  paintings,  332  ; Home 
Arts  and  Industries  Association, 
6;  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil 
Colours,  315  ; International  Working 
Men's,  Milan,  296  ; Loan,  Nottingham 
Castle,  221;  Munich  Art,  239;  "Old 
Glasgow,"  446 ; Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
428  ; Photogr.aphic  Sahn,  Dudley  Gal- 
ley', 315  ; Photographic  .Society’s,  277  ; 
Pictures  at  the  Art  Union,  153  ; Prussian 
Royal  Academy,  446 ; Schools  of  Art 
sludcnts'  works,  South  Kensington,  81 
Flxposition  Universelle,  Lyons,  389 
Extension  of  baths  and  wa.sh-boiises,  West- 
minster, g8 

Factory  chimney,  fall  of  a,  486 
Favre,  M.  Louis,  monument  to,  314 
P'awcett,  Mark,  & Co.'s  fireproof  floors,  428 
Ferguson,  C.  J.,  and  Tullie  House,  Car- 
lisle, 428,  447 

Fine  .\rt  Society's  Exhbn.,  64,  332,  428,  446 
Fire,  causes  of,  188 
Fire  in  the  City,  371 
Fire  in  dwellings,  causes  of,  98 
Fire,  resistance  of  bricks  to,  315 
Fire,  St.  Mary  Axe,  62 
Fireproof  floors,  patents  as  to,  428 
Fires,  great  London,  388 
Fletcher,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  condition  of  Risca 
district,  26 

Floors,  hreproof,  patents  as  to,  428 
Flushing  water-closets,  regulations  affect- 
ing, 44,  so,  118 
“ Fouilles  de  Lycosura,"  45 
Fountain,  Shaftesbury,  Piccadilly  Circus, 
*5.  257.  276 

Fowler,  Mr.,  on  progress  during  the  cen- 
tury, 238 

France:  Sunday  labour  question  in,  296; 

working-class  dwellings  in,  81 
Freemasons,  “Quatuar  Coronati ''  Lodgi 
of.  373 

French  architects  and  architectural  ediica 
tion,  6 

Fulham  Vestry,  Surveyor’s  report  tOj  257 
Fyfe,  P.,  & Glasgow  municipal  buildings, 9I 
Fylde  district,  diphtheria  in  the,  j 

Gardner,  Professor  P. : on  Greek  sculpture 
*77.  3J41  Greek  vase  painting,  295 
Gas,  oxy^oil,  428 
Gates  and  bars,  removal  of,  314 
Gateway,  Westbury  College,  Bristol,  63 


Geology  at  the  British  Association,  219 
Geological  Magazine,  463 
German  : architectural  competitions,  486^ 
artificial  sandstone,  406  ; Mediccval  archi- 
tecture, 445  ; Imperial  Budget,  353,  405 
Glasgow:  by-laws  and  window-cleaning 
accidents^  487;  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Architecture,  446  ; municipal^  build- 
ings drainage,  98  ; proposed  exhibition, 
44b  . ... 

Goodwin,  A.,  exhibition  of  paintings,  332 
Government,  the,  and  coalowners'  and 
miners'  dispute,  371 
Government  departments  and  lifts,  351 
Granite  quarries,  Bornholm,  the  Baltic,  295 
Gray's  Inn  Chapel,  discovery  of  windows 
>35 

Greek  sculpture,  Professor  Gardner  on,  at 
University  College,  277,  314 
Greek  vases,  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
295 

Irecnwood,  S.,  on  great  London  fires,  388 
Ground  water,  fluctuation  in  level  of,  463 
Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  additions  to,  153 
Guildhall,  Westminster,  the,  353 
Gullies,  street,  2j;6 

Guns,  large,  thickening  of  muzzle  of,  220 

Hackney  Board  of  Works,  Surveyor's  report 
to.  487 

Handel’s  birthplace,  464 
“ Hansnhaus,  the  historical,  Antwerp,  488 
Hansen,  Theophilus,  biography  of,  427 
Hawkins,  E.  A.,  on  science  teaching  in 
public  schools,  220 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  death  of,  238 
Haynes  v.  King,  446 
Haymarkct,  pictures  at  galleiy-  in,  446 
Health,  compensation  for  loss  of,  134 
Health  of  Liverpool,  5 
Heat  of  metals,  specific,  188 
Heidelberg  Castle,  preservation  of,  427 
“ Heidenthor,"  the,  Vienna,  488 
Hellenic  Society,  277,  395,4045  illustrations 
at  meetings,  295 

Higgins,  Mr.,  and  the  L.C.C.  and  sewer 
shafts,  465 


Hill  & Co.  V.  Thomas, 
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Holy  carpet  from  Per.sia  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 134 

Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,  6 
Horne,  Dr.,  on  diphtheria  at  Derry  Hill, 
153  ; on  sanitary  condition  of  Usk  district, 

332. 

Hospital,  the  modern,  315 
Hot  blast  apparatus,  239 
House  in  which  Handel  was  born,  464 
House  of  Lords  and  Betterment,  81 
Houses  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  188 
Human  remains  ; St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate, 
5 ; St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  119,  163 
Hunterian  collection,  College  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  487 

Hyde  Park  Place  Burial  Ground,  205 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  Congress  of,  203 

Illicit  trade  offers,  98,  205 
Illustrations,  constructional  detail  drawings 
for,  278 

Imports,  Ceylon,  1892,  26 
lncande.scent  Gas  Co.  and  commi.ssioii  to 
architects,  205 

Industries  and  occupations,  sanitation  of,  352 
Insanitary  condition  of  Windsor,  188 
Insanitary  dwellings^  Essex-road,  353 
Institute,  Archteological,  Congress  of,  43,  62 
Institute  of  Architects  and  architectural 
education, 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Glasgow,  and  archi- 
tectuie,  446 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-Colours,  315 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  conver- 
sazione of,  6 

Interdependence  of  abstract  science  and 
engineering,  354 

Iron  frame  buildings,  American,  205 
“James  Forrest”  Tecture.s,  354 
Japan  Society,  the,  63 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  g8,  188, 
256, 372 

Kabiri,  cult  of  the,  170 

Kekewich,  Mr.,  on  sanitaiy-  stale  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  44 
Kensington,  drainage  map  of,  331 
Keston,  Kent,  circular  Roman  temple  at,  331 
Kijrte,  Dr.,  on  the  shrine  of  Asklepios,  446, 
465 

“ Kypros,  the  Bible,  and  Homer,  ’ 43 

Labour,  Christian  organisation  of,  427 
Labour  in  the  Hackney  district,  487 
Ladies  as  members  of  the  A.  A.,  373 
Lamb  and  another  7'.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  220 
Landseer's  hou.se,  464 
Lavatory  near  Cumberland  Gate,  26 
Law  Courts  : need  of  lifts  at,  331  ; the 
and  verses  from  Punch  on,  353 
Leicester  and  its  sewage  disposal,  220 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  and  German  Mediaeval 
architecture,  445 

Level  crossings,  railway,  and  accidents,  331 
Lewisham  Hilly  Fields,  315 
Liability  to  repair  premises,  153 
Libelling  a rival  in  trade,  134 
Lifts  and  Government  departments,  331 
Light,  alleged  interference  of,  446 
Light  and  air  case,  463 
Lighting,  defective,  at  railway  stations,  134 
Limestones,  dwindling  and  disappearance 
of.  »35 
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NOTES  (continued):— 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  bouses  in,  188 
Lister  zf.  Lane,  153 

Little  Queen-slreet,  Westminster,  and  its 
name,  240,  277 
Liverpool,  Health  of,  5 
“ Living  wage,"  the,  and  L.C.C.  clerks,  372 
“ Living  wa^e,”  the,  427 
Loan  exhibition,  Nottingham  Castle,  220 
Local  Government  Board,  reports  on  sani- 
tary mailers,  5,  26,  153,  154,  256,  332,  387, 
464,  487 

London  County  Council  t'.  I-awrance  & 
Sons,  6 

London  County  Council : .appeal  from  archi- 
tect's decision,  531 ; clerks  and  the  “living 
wage,"  172;  minimum  wages,  387;  pro- 
posed new  offices,  26  ; neglect  to  ventilate 
sewer  shafts,  465 ; street  gates  and  bars, 

London  : fires,  62,  388  Improvements  Bill, 
4,  81  ; Royal  Wedding  decorations,  44  ; 
trees,  204  ; vanishing,  428 
Louvre  and  the  Campana  collection,  405 
Lovegrove,  H,,  report  to  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  4S7 

Low,  Dr.,  on  enteric  fever  in  North  Vork- 
shire,  154 

Ludby,  Max,  sketches  on  the  Thames,  33a 
Lycosur.a,  sculptu.'e  found  at,  255 
Lyons  Exposition  Uiiivcrselle,  389 

Machinery,  st.age,  Court  Theatre,  Wies- 
baden, 388 

MacLaren,  T.,  in  Colorado,  63 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  & Lincolnshire 
Railway,  62,  464 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  276 
Map,  drainage,  of  Kensington,  331 
Maplin  Sands  and  the  Manors  of  Wakering, 

-Marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  187,  463 
Martin  t'.  Price,  463 

Masons'  marks,  Abbey  Church  of  ViSzelay, 
488 

Maxwell,  Sir  H.,  on  London  trees,  204 
Mediieval  architecture,  German,  445 
Megalopolis  Theatre,  :i8 
Memorial:  to  Drummond  the  Poet,  315; 
to  a contractor,  314;  window,  to  Izaac 
Walton,  135  . - . 

Metal  and  Cement,  combination  of,  for 
structural  purposes,  134 
Metals,  specific  heat  of,  188 
Meter,  water  by,  187 

Michaelis,  Professor,  on  the  Parthenon,  463 
Milan,  proposed  workman’s  exhibition  at, 
296 

Miller  V.  Handcock,  135 
Milner's  Safe  Co.  v.  Radcliffe,  134 
Mines,  nationalisation  of,  238 
Miners’  and  coal-owners'  dispute,  26,  62, 
81,  it8,  134,  153,  X7>,  187.  219,  255,  276, 
■294.  313.  33it  35*1  371.  387 
Miners'  dispute,  Diirh.am,  171 
Minimum  wages  and  tbeL.C.C.,  387 
Mit/tfilungen,  the  German,  63 
AlittheiluHgen,  the  Athenian,  446 
Monument : to  the  late  Emperor  William, 
Berlin,  353  ; Sheldon's,  Croydon,  352 
Monumental  remains,  illustrations  of,  187 
Moore,  Albert,  death  of,  238 
Morris,  W.,  on  the  printing  of  books,  353 
-Mosaic,  428 

Munich : An  exhibition,  239 ; Wagner 
Opera  House,  372 

Municipal  bldgs.,  Glasgow,  drainage  of,  98 
Mi'inster  meeting  of  architects  and 
engineers,  Germany,  188,  296 
Museum : D.nrmstadt,  proposed  national, 
531  ; Leland  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
Tornia,  no 

" Museum  Oxoniense,"  publiration  of,  295 
Mycenae  treasure  found  in  /Egina,  404 

Nationalisation  of  mines,  238 
New  River,  and  public  garden  over,  153 
New  River  Co.  and  water-closet  flushing 
cisterns,  118 

Newsholme,  Dr.  A.,  on  industries  and 
occupations,  352 

Newspapers  and  architects'  names,  iig 
Norton  Folgate,  old  premises  in,  239 
Norwich  Cathedral,  repair  of,  314,  389 

" Obstructive  buildings,”  331 
Offices  for  the  L.C.C.,  proposed,  26 
Oil  colour  drawings.  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Oil  Colours,  315 
“ Old  Glasgow  " exhibition,  446 
Olympia,  Sanctuary  of  Eileithyia  at,  63 
Open  spaces:  Islington,  153;  Lewisham 
Hilly  Fields,  315  ; Woolwich,  63 
Opera  house,  Wagner,  Munich,  372 
Orchardson,  Mr.,  replica  of  “the  Young 
Duke,"  446 

Organ,  the  great,  Albert  Palace,  134 
Organisation  ; in  the  building  trade,  26  ; of 
Christian  Labour,  427 
Ornameni,  the  use  of,  405 
Overbeck,  Professor,  and  hLs  jubilee,  463 


Oxford  : Greek  vases  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  295  ; conference  on  secondary 
education,  294 
Oxy-oil  gas,  428 

Painters  and  decorators  and  special  educa- 
tion, 278 

Painters  in  Oil-colours,  Institute  of,  315 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  Society  of,  428 
Palestine  E.xploration  Fund,  quarterly 
statement,  295 
Pantheon,  date  of  the,  170 
Parish  watch-house,  Farringdon-road,  240 
Parsons,  .A.,  water-colour  drawings  by,  64 
Parthenon  marbles,  187,  463 
Paving  works,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  257 
Payment  for  water  by  meter,  187 
Persian  carpet.  South  Kensington,  134 
Photograph  of  gun  at  moment  of  discharge, 

Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  3x5 
Photographic  .Society's  exhibition,  277 
Picture  of  old  Westmin-ster  Bridge,  188 
Pictures:  at  the  .Art  Union,  153;  at  Mr. 

Maclean's  gallery,  Haymarket,  446 
Pine  trees  and  their  durability  when  tapped, 
1x9 

Pite,  Beresford,  on  architecture,  371 
Plan,  arch®ological,  of  Rome,  187 
Population  of  tne  largest  cities,  296 
Portland  stone  quarries,  203 
Pettier,  M.,  " Documents  C^ramiques,"  405 
Poynter,  Ambrose,  drawings  by,  at  South 
Kensington,  332 

Precedent,  use  and  abuse  of,  35^ 

Premises  : Cornhill,  171  ; liability  of  tenant 
to  repair,  153;  old,  Norton  Folgate,  239; 
old,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  204 
Printing  of  books,  the,  353 
Progress  of  the  country  during  the  century, 
238 

Prussian:  Board  of  Works  activity,  372; 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  446 
Public  Gardens  Association,  153 
Public  schools,  science  teaching  in,  220 
Pump-room  competition,  Bath,  445,  486 
Punch  .md  the  Law  Courts,  353 
Purchase  of  building  plots,  judgment  affecl- 
ioB.  44 

Quarries:  Blueslone,  of  New  York,  154; 
granite,  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic,  295; 
open,  proposed  inspection  of,  446  ; the  ' 
Portland  .stone,  203 

Quarterly  Journal,  Geol^icai  Soc.,  135 
Qua7'terly  Review,  the;  Chicago,  315  ; the 
modern  hospital,  315 

Quarterly  statement,  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund, 295 

“ Quatuor  Coronati  ” Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
373 

Queen,  the,  v.  London  County  Council,  331 
(Juiliebceuf  Church,  Eure,  Normandy,  278 

Railway  to  London,  proposed  new,  62,  464 
Railway  rates,  119,  170,  405,  464 
Railway  Reform  Association,  464 
Railway  stations  and  defective  lighting,  134 
Railways,  accidents  at  level  crossings,  331 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  62 
Rates,  equalisation  of,  203 
Red  Hand  Farm,  St.  John's  Wood-road, 
464 

Refuse,  disposal  of,  220,  256 
Remuneration  of  architects,  26,  42 
Rendle,  William,  death  of,  256 
Repair  of  premises,  liability  of  tenant,  153 
Report : Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
204 ; Hellenic  Society,  277 ; Parish  of 
Chelsea,  257  ; surveyor’s,  to  Fulham 
Vestry,  257  ; surveyor's,  to  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  487  ; surveyor's  annua], 
to  Vestry  of  St.  Luke,  256 ; surveyor’s,  to 
Willesden  Local  Board,  486 
Reports  to  Local  Government  Board  on 
sanitary  matters,  5,  26,  153,  154,  256,  332, 
387,  464,  487 

Restoration  : Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishops- 

BitCi  5i  171  Dunblane  Cathedral,  389; 

eidelberg  Castle,  427  ; Westminster 
Abbey,  4 ; William  of  Wykeham's  Chan- 
try, Winchester,  27 
Richmond,  W.  B.,  on  mosaic,  428 
Riebborough  Castle,  170 
Rickmansworth,  sanitary  state  of,  62 
Rimington,  W.,  water-colour  drawings,  428 
Risca  district,  sanitary  condition  of,  26 
River  banks,  erosion  in,  295 
Roadmaking  and  the  Fulham  Vestry,  257 
Roads,  traffic  over,  and  their  repair,  134 
Robert,  Dr.,  on  the  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia, 
Olympia,  63 

Robson.  E.,  report  to  Willesden  Local 
Board,  4S6 

Roman  temple,  Keston,  Kent,  331 
Rome,  archatological  plan  of,  187 
Rome,  the  Shelleys  in,  6 
Royal  -Academy  Exhibition,  Prussian,  446 
Royal  Academy,  students’  designs.  445 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

487 

Ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  388 


Rutley,  F.,on  limestones,  135 

St.  Botolph’s  Church,  .Aldersgate,  5 

St.  Ethelburga  Church,  Bishopsgate,  388 

St.  Helen's  Church,  Bishopsgate,  5,  17 

St.  Lawrence.  Jewry,  464 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea,  188 

St.  Luke's  Vestry,  surv^or's  report  to,  256 

St.  Magnus  the  .MartyrChurch,  City,  itg 

St.  Mii^ael,  Bassishaw,  464 

St.  Olave's  Church,  Han-street,  City,  154 

Sale-rooms,  Christie,  Mansons  & Woods, 

Salford  “ seaport " & silversmiths'  work,  ,^06 
Salon:  Belgian  Triennial,  239;  Berlin, 
architecture  at  the,  277  ; photographic, 
Dudley  Gallery,  315 
Sanctuary  of  Eileithyia  .nt  Olympia,  63 
Sandown  Conservative  Clubcompetition,  446 
Sandstone,  artificial,  German,  406 
Sanitary  condition  of:  Amlwch,  464 ; 
Christ's  Hospital,  314;  Derry  Hill, 
'531  Fylde  district,  5:  North  Yorkshire, 
154;  Poole,  487;  Rickmansworth,  62; 
Risca  district,  26;  Tenbiiry,  487:  Usk 
district,  332  ; Whitby  district,  256,  387 
Sanitary  state  of  elementary  schools,  44,  80 
Sanitation  of  industries  and  occupations,  352 
Saner,  Dr.  Bruno,  and  the  Parthenon 
marbles,  463 

Schoolfor  the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  98 
Schools  of  -Architecture,  France,  6 
Schools  of  Art  and  exhibition  of  works,  8t 
Schools,  drawing,  in  evening,  313 
Schools,  elementary,  sanitary  state  of,  44,  ^ 
Science  and  Art  Department : drawing  in 
evening  schools,  315  ; report,  204 
Science  teaching  in  public  schools,  220 
Science  and  Engineering,  interdepiendence 
of  ab.stract,  354 

Sculpture  ; found  at  Lycosura,  255  ; Greek, 
at  University  College,  277,  314 
Secondary  education  conference,  Oxford,  294 
Selby  Abtey,  proposed  repair  of,  240 
Semper's  drawings,  and  the  Saxon  Royal 
Academy,  81 

Sendshirli,  Syria,  excavations  at,  388 
Sewage  disposal  at  Leicester,  220 
Shaftesbury  fountain,  Piccadilly  Circus, 

25.  257.  276 

Sheffield,  case  as  to  street  improvements,  387 
Sheldon's  monument,  Croydon,  352 
Shelley's,  the,  in  Rome,  6 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  276 
Shrine  of  Asklepios,  Athens,  446,  465 
Silversmiths'  work,  “arii.siic,"  406 
Simonds,  G.  F.,  on  ball-bearings,  372 
.Simplon  Pass,  tunnel  under,  314 
Slab,  in  -Memory  of  .Shelley,  Rome,  6 
Sliding  Scale,  tne,  .and  Welsh  miners  134 
.Smith,  How.ard  and  Tiillie  House,  428,  447 
Smith's  Hot  Blast  Apparatus,  239 
Society  of  Antiquaries  : drawings  of  Egyp- 
tian remains,  352:  “ Vetusta  Monu- 
menta,"  372 

Society  for  Preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ing-sand  : William  of  Wykeham's  Chantry, 
Winche.ster,  27  ; Westminster  Abbey,  4 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  old  bldgs.,  204 
South  Kensington  .Museum  : drawings  by 
Ambrose  Poynter,  332  ; holy  c.arpet  from 
Persia,  134:  studeni.s'-work,  81 
.Spain,  water-colour  drawings  in,  428 
Specific  heat  of  metals,  the,  188 
Spire,  New,  Bern  Cathedral,  295 
Stage  machineiy,  Court  Theatre,  Wies- 
baden, 388 

Stairca-ses,  repair  of  in  flats  or  offices,  135 
Statistical  Corresfioniient  of  Germany,  296 
Stock  and  machine  made  bricks,  315 
Stokes,  Leonard,  and  architects'  fees,  42 
Stone,  the,  and  bluestone  quarries  of  New 

Stone  quarrying,  departmental  report  on, 
446 

Stone  quarries,  Portland,  203 
Stone  statistics,  446 
Stonehenge,  ‘’desecrating,"  220 
Strand  Magazine  and  London  fires,  388 
Street  advertising,  regulation  of,  405 
Street  decor.ations,  London,  and  the  Royal 
Wedding,  44 

Street  gales  and  bars,  314 
.Street  gullies,  256 
Street  improvements,  Sheffield,  387 
Streets,  change  of  name  of  240,  277 
.Students'  designs,  Royal  Academy,  445 
Students'  work  : science  and  art,  204  ; 

South  Kensington  Museum,  81 
Sun,  recent  re.searches  on  the,  371 
Sunday  labour  question  in  France,  296 
Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
487 

Surrey  County  Surveyor  appointment,  406 
Surveyor's  report:  to  Chelsea  Vestry,  465  ; 
to  Fulham  Vestry,  257 ; to  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  487  ; to  Vestry  of  St. 
Luke,  256  ; to  the  Willesden  Local  Board, 
486  ; West  Hartlepool,  condition  of,  44 

Tapping  of  pine  trees,  1 tg 

Taylor,  Dr.,  on  the  health  of  Liverpool,  5 


Technical  Education,  .Association  for  the 
Promotion  of,  80 

Temple,  Rom.m,  “ rediscovered,"  Keston, 
33X 

Temjs,  the,  and  names  of  architects  of 
buildings,  X19 

Tenant,  liability  of  to  repair  premises,  153 
Theatre  : Drury  Lane,  82,  127  ; Megalo- 
polis, 118;  Raimund,  Vienna,  464 
Theatres,  cost  per  seat,  464 
“ Tholos  " at  Epidaurus,  plans  of  the,  43 
Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  ruins  of,  388 
Time  recording,  electrical,  406 
Tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  opening  of, 
-T-  37* 

Trade,  British  & chambers  of  commerce,  255 
Trade  offers  of  commission  to  architects. 

Trades'  Union  Congress  resolutions,  203 
Traffic  over  roads  and  their  repair,  134 
Traffic  returns  for  half-year,  464 
Transactions:  American  Soc.  of  Civil 
FIngineers,  98,  295 ; Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association,  389 
Travers  college,  Windsor.  278 
Trees,  London,  204 
Tubercuiations  in  water-pipes,  98 
Tullie  house,  Carlisle,  428,  447 
Tunnel  under  the  Simplon  Pass,  314 

Underground  water,  rise  and  fall  of,  463 
University  College,  Greek  sculpture  at,  277, 

Use  and  abuse  of  Precedent,  the,  353 
Usk  urban  sanitary  district,  diphtheria  In, 

33.* 

Utilisation  of  waste-water  power  by  elec- 
tricity, 219 

Vanishing  t.ondon,  428 
Vestries  as  their  own  contractors,  237 
“ Vetusta  Monumenta,"  Soc.  of  Antiquaries, 
372 

Vizelay,  masons’  marks  at  the  Abbey 
Church  of,  488 

Vienna,  excavations  at  the  “ Heideiuhor," 
488 

Vienna,  new  theatre,  464 

Wage,  “ living,”  & pay  of  L.C.C.  clerk.s,  372 
Wage,  the  “ living,"  427 
Wages,  minimum,  and  the  L C.C.,  387 
Wagner  Opera  House,  Munich,  372 
Walton,  Izaak,  memorial  window  to,  135 
Warming  and  ventilation,  220 
Warner,  — , on  the  di.sposai  of  refuse,  220 
Warren,  H.  L.,  on  the  ii.se  of  precedent,  253 
Waste  waterpower,  utilisation  of  by  efec- 
iricity,  2x9 

AVatch-house,  Farringdon-road,  Clerkeii- 
well,  240 

Water-c!o>et,s  and  regulations  for  flushing, 
44.  50.  xi8 

Water-colour  drawings  : at  Messrs,  Dowdes- 


'*'e!l's,  332  ; at  the  Fine  Art  Soc.,  332,  446  ; 
by  .Allred  Parsons,  64  ; by  Wallace 
Rimington,  428 


Water-colours,  Society  of  Painters  in,  428 
Water  by  meter,  187 

Water  companies  and  water  for  flu-shing 
closets,  44,  50,  118 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  in  -America, 
ijg 

Water-pipes,  tuberculation  in,  98 
Water  supply,  Bath,  125 
Water,  underground,  rise  and  fall  o^  463 
Wedding,  Royal,  & London  decorations,  44 
Weedon,  Mr.,  sketches  in  Sussex,  446 
Weils,  artesian,  256 

Wells,  Sir  S.,  on  cremation  and  cholera,  204 
Welsh  miners andsliding  scale  of  wages,  134 
Westbury  College,  Bristol,  gateway,  63 
West  Hartlepool,  condition  of,  44 
Westminster  .Abbey,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  4 
Westminster  Bridge,  old,  188 
We.stminster  Guildhall,  the,  353 
Whitby,  sanitary  condition  of,  256.  387 
Wiesbaden,  stage  machinerj'  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  388 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  diphtheria  outbreak  in 
Fylde,  5 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  condition  of 
Whitby  district,  256,  387 
Willesden  Local  Bo.ard  sewerage  report,  486 
William  of  Wykeham's  chantry,  Winchester, 

27. 

Window-cleaning  accidents  and  Glasgow 
By-laws,  487 

Windows,  discovery  of,  Gray's  Inn  Chapel 
■35 

Windsor,  in.sanitary  condition  of,  188 
Wood,  and  Japane.se  design.  63 
Wood-paving  for  roads,  Willesden,  486 
Working-class  dwellings  in  F rance,  81 
Workmen’s  Exhbn.,  proposed,  Milan,  296 
Worthington,  L.,  on  working-class  dwellings 
in  France,  81 

Wykeham's  chantry,  Winchester,  27 

Zurich  : architectur.al  work  in,  187;  build- 
ing Act,  372 
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Abbeys:  Egglestone,  50;  Kirkstall,  270: 
Netley,  121 ; Valle  Crucis,  172  ; West- 
minster, 64 

Academy,  Royal,  (see  “ Royal  Academy  ") 
Adams,  Cole  A.,  on  how  to  study  design, 

. . 

Advertising,  regulation  of  street,  405 
Aitchison,  Professor : on  the  Grecian 
house,  390:  on  Hypaethral  temples,  39c 
Ale.\ander,  H.,  on  the  tenure  of  land,  159 
Allen,  Romilly  : on  early  Christian  art 
Great  Britain,  223  ; on  Eliseg's  pillar,  173 
Ancient  lights  cases,  365,  399,  463,  477 
Ancient  metal  implements  from  Egypt, 
Anderson,  J.  Macvicar : on  the  Ar 
tectural  Association,  303  : on  the  Classical 
influence  on  the  architecture  of  the  Indus 
region,  467  ; on  Hyp.isthral  temples,  ; 
on  professional  topics,  354 
Anderson,  Professor,  on  architecture  of 
Dalmatia,  451 
Anderson,  W.  J.,  on  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture,  340,  393, -439,  482 
Andrd,  J.  L.,  on  Compton  Church,  103 
Anglo-Saxon  remains,  223 
Antiquarian  Societies: — Bradford, 
Cambridge,  132 ; Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 20;  East  Riding,  258;  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  50;  Newcastle,  30, 
198,  432;  Scotland,  432,  453 
Archxological  Societies: — Bradford  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Soc.,  50;  Bucks 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Soc., 
193 ; British  Archccological  Association, 
50,  99,  120,  35)3,  453:  Cambrian  Arcbaio- 
logical  As.sociation,  160, 172  ; Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  Soc.,  20; 
Durham  Archreological  Soc.,  50, 193,  242; 
East  Riding  Antiquarian  Soc.,  289  ; Kent 
Archaiological  Soc.,_  too : Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Soc.,  50;  New- 
castle Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  30 : Royal 
Archeological  Institute,  43,  50,  62,  64, 
82;  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
43^1  4S3  I Surrey  Archeological  Society, 
103;  Yarmouth  Archeologists  in  Suffolk, 
30-  Yorkshire  Archeological  Soc.,  270 
Architects’ ; charges,  356;  commission,  35  ; 

congress  of  French,  8,  27,  170 
Architects’  department,  L.C.C.,  69 
Architects,  legal  registration  of,  356 
Architectural  Association: — Annual  E.KCur- 
sion,  88,  136,  155  ; Annual  Report,  299  ; 
Camera  Club,  299  ; Conversazione,  332  ; 
Discussion  Section,  376  ; Hard  Wood 
Joinery,  410  ; How  to  Study  Design,  373  ; 
l.adies  as  Members,  410,  467 ; London 
Workmen,  their  Education  and  Work- 
manship, 447  ; Lyric  Club,  257^,  333,  451  ; 
President’s  Address,  299 ; Prize  List, 
299;  Visits  (see  “Visits");  Vote  of 
thanks  to  retiring  President,  299 
Architectural : problems,  377  ; provinces, 

. 355 

Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy,  91 
Architectural  _ Section,  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  377,  412. 

Architectural  Societies  :— Architectural 
Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Soc-, 
377,  412  ; Birmingham  Architectural 

Assoc.,  127,  412;  Bucks  .Architectural 
and  Archasoloeical  Soc.,  193 ; Carlisle 
Architectural  Assoc.,  243,  393,  ^32.  451, 
490;  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
209,  308;  Edinburgh  Architectural  Assoc., 
393»  469;  Glasgow  Arehitectural  Assoc., 
142, _ 210.  279,  319,  377,  451;  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  319^  340  ; Glasgow 
Master  Wrights'  Association,  469  ; Glas- 
gow_  School  of  Art,  340,  393,  439,  482  ; 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects 
(see  Institute  ”)  ; Institute,  Royal,  of 
Architects  of  Ireland,  460 ; Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Soc.,  360,  392, 
431,  490;  Liverpool  Architectural  Soc., 
308,  431,  490  ; London  Institution,  the, 
451 ; Manchester  Soc.  of  Architects,  392  ; 
Northern  Architectural  Assoc.,  431,  469  ; 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Soc., 
30  ; Sheffield  Society  of  Architects,  279, 
412,  4SI, 

Architecture:  at  King's  College,  270;  at 
University  College,  269 
Architecture,  contemporary,  357 
Architecture  of  Dalmatia,  451 
Architecture,  Italian  Renaissance,  340,  393, 
439,1  482 

Architecture,  stale  of  in  Ireland,  469 
Architecture,  symbolism  of,  279 
Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition  lectures,  405, 
428 

Ashwell,  F.,  on  warming  and  ventilation, 
220, _ 223 

Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
Britain,  121 

Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  34,  65, 
101,138, 141,  156,  190,  259,  289 
Association  for  Promotion  of  Technical 
Educatign,  80 

Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  360 
Asylum,  proposed  new,  69,  107 
Athens,  tne  British  school  at,  73 

Ball,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  sun,  371 
Bamber,  H.  K.  G.,  on  Portland  cement,  156 
Bar-gate,  Southampton,  120 
Barling,  Ivan  C.,  on  surveying  instruments, 
412 

Barnes,  H.  W.,  on  hardwood  joinery,  410,  i 
412 

Barry,  Dr.,  on  the  Tees  epidemics,  45  I 


Barry,  J.  Wolfe,  on  engineering  matters,  377 

Basing  House,  Hants,  121 

Beachcroft,  Alderman,  on  insanitary  areas, 

430 

Beale,  S. : on  the  late  L.  J.  Dessurne,  303  ; 
on  hard  wood  joinery,  412 ; on  London 
workmen,  450 
Betterment,  10,  361,  377 
Beverley,  meeting  of  arch*ologi-sts  at,  258 
Biggs,  C.  H.  W.,  on  electrical  mains,  102 
Bill,  Employers'  Liability,  189,  209 
Bird,  Stanley,  on  London  workmen,  450 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  127, 

Blackwall  tunnel,  the,  and  approach  roads, 
Blyt^,  A.  Wynter,  on  sanitary  appliances, 

382 

Blake  v.  Marriage,  44 
Blasting,  examples  of,  432 
Bolton,  R.,  on  literature  of  engineering,  453 
Books,  the  priming  of,  353 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  technical 
classes  at,  269 

Boulnois,  H.  P. : on  electrical  mains,  103 ; 
address  to  Liverpool  engineers,  340  ; on 
municipal  electricity  works,  138 
Boulter,  E.  R.,  on  cleaning  housedrains,  17 
Boundary  Street  Improvement  Scheme,  107 
Boyd,  R.  N.,  on  collieries  and  colliery 
engineering,  361 
Boziei’s-court  improvement,  107 
Bradford  Historical  and  .\ntiquarian  Soc., 
5° 

Bridge : Lambeth,  432  ; Tower,  and  its 
approaches,  432  ; \Vaterloo,  47 
British  Archseological  Association,  50,  99, 
120.  393.  453 

Bnti.sh  Association  meeting  at  Nottingham, 
219,  220,  222,  2S0 

British  Institute  of  Public  Health,  the,  225 
British  School  at  Athens,  the,  73 
Brock,  Loftus : on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Indus  region,  466;  on 
the  Grecian  house,  390  ; on  Romsey 
Church,  120;  on  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Southampton,  i2i 

Brodie,  C.  H.,  on  London  workmen,  450 
Brome  Hall  and  Church,  Suffolk,  156 
Brydon,  J.  M.,  on  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 303 

Bucks  Architectural  Society,  193 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  84,  417, 
468 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  250 
Building  Act  cases,  345,  497 
Buildings,  limit  of  height  of.  313 
Bulleid,  A.,  on  British  marsn  dwellings,  224 
Bulmer,  G.  B.,  address  to  Leeds  architects, 

„ 392 

Burgess,  Dr.,  on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the_  Indus  region,  465 
Burltngton-Devonshire  collection  of  draW' 
ings,  356 

Burton,  G.  L.,  on  engineering  work  in 
South  Africa,  491 

Calderwood,  R.,  on  mapping  and  contour- 

ing,  432 

Cambrian  Archasologjcal  Assoc.,  160,  172 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  132 
Camera  Club,  Architectural  Association,  299 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  parish  and  district 
councils,  102 

Campbell,  Mr.,  M.P.,  on  architectural 
matters,  357 
Cannan,  E.,  on  immigration  into  large 
towns,  223 

Carlisle  Architectural  Association,  243,  393, 

^432.  451.  490 

Caroe,  W.  D.,  on  how  to  study  design,  375 
Carpenters’  Company  : lectures,  382  ; ex 
aminations,  436 

Carpenters,  Institute  of  Certified,  85 
Carthusian  monaster>’,  a,  6.^ 

Cartwright,  Mr.,  on  miimcipa!  electricity 
works,  138 

Cask-making  machineri',  453 
Castle:  Chirk,  160;  Colchester, 208 ; Fram- 
lingham,  156;  Hever,  100 ; Porchester, 

120  ; Winchester,  120 ; Wingfield,  Suffolk, 
156 

Cathedral,  Winchester,  99,  too 
Cawley,  G.,  on  wood  and  Japanese  artistic 
design,  63 

Cement,  Portland,  156,  207 
Chairman’s  annual  address,  L.C.C.,  84 
Charterhouse,  the,  64 
Charges,  architects,  356 
Chiddingstone,  too 

Chiddingstone  and  Penshurst,  Kent,  69 
Chirk  Castle,  Oswestry,  160 
Chubb,  H.  W.,  on  locks  and  safes,  469 
Church:  Basingstoke,  121;  Brome,  156; 
Chester-le-Street,  242;  Compton,  Surrey, 
103  ; Copford,  2^  ; Cowden,  loi  ; tiarls 
Soham,  Suffolk,  156  ; Edenbridge,  100  ; 
Eye,  156  ; Framiingham,  156  ; Harleston, 
137;  He.adbourne  Worthy,  100;  Hel- 
mingham,  155 ; Hever,  100 ; Leeds, 
Kent,  393  : Llansilin,  173  ; Micheldever, 
100 ; New  Buckeiiham,  137  ; Old  Basing, 

121  ; Oswestry,  173  ; Pennant  Melangell, 

172  5 Porchester,  Hants,  120  ; Quiden- 
ham,  137 ; Redenhall,  137 ; Romsey, 
120;  Ruabon,  173;  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  Smithfield,  64  ; St.  Helen, 
Bishopsgate,  5,  17;  St.  Botolph’s, 

Aldersgate,  5;  St.  John,  Winchester, 
120;  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  iiq:  St. 
Michael,  Southampton,  121  ; Stoke 


Charity,  100;  South  Lopham,  136: 
Temple,  65  ; Thelveton,  138;  Tiichfield, 
120:  Wilby,  137;  Wingfield,  156 
Church  Congress,  ecclesiastical  art  at  the, 
258 

Church  planning,  142 

Church  windows,  origin  and  development 
of,  45t 

Churches,  City,  64 

Cisterns,  water-closet  flushing,  50,  433,  451 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  19,  362,  377, 
432,  453.  476 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
^249,  453 

Clarke,  Max  : on  hard  wood  joinery,  4x2  ; 

on  London  workmen,  450 
Clarke,  Purdon,  on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Indus  Region,  466 
Classes : Borough  Polytechnic  Institute, 
269  ; King’s  College,  270 
Coal  gas  manufacture,  491 
Colchester,  Layer  Marney  & Copford,  208 
Cole,  Langton,  on  how  to  study  design,  373 
College,  Winchester,  100 
Collieries  and  colliery  engineering,  361 
Commission,  architect’s,  35 
Commission,  Royal,  on  metropolitan  water 
supply,  27,  45,  124 

Comptroller  for  the  London  County  Council, 
69. 85  . 

Congress:  British  Archteological Association, 
50,  99,  120 ; Church,  258 ; electrical, 

Chicago,  219 ; French  architects’,  8,  27, 
170  ; Royal  Archceological  Institute,  43, 
50,  62,  64,  82  ; trades’  union,  189.  209 
Contemporary  architecture,  357 
Contract  labour,  209 
Contractors  and  sub-contracting,  209 
Conversazione:  Architectural  Association, 
332;  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
6 ; Royal  Archasological  Institute,  43 
Coronation,  the,  of  the  Kings  of  England,  64 
Cosh  7'.  Mannering,  399 
Cotton  and  others  v.  tUe  Cornish  Bank,  365 
County  hall,  proposed,  for  L.C.C.,  10,  32 
Cowie,  W.,  on  church  planning,  142 
Cox,  Mr.,  on  electrical  mains,  103 
Cox,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  Gilbertine  statutes, 
258 

Crimp,  W.  Santo,  on  hydraulic  formulas,  141 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  145 
Cutler,  S.,  on  coal  gas  manufacture,  491 
Crane,  Walter,  on  the  use  of  ornament,  405 

Dalmatia,  architecture  of,  451 
Daly’s  Theatre,  Leicester-square,  29 
Davis,  Mr.,  on  parish  and  district  councils. 

Depopulation,  rural  19 
Design,  how  to  study,  373 
Dinner  : Builders'  Benevolent  Institution, 
417 ; Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters, 
85  j Master  Builders’  Association, 
Leicester,  73;  Society  of  Engineers,  467  ; 
South  Shields  Master  Builders,  496  ; to 
_Mr.  John  Davis,  35 

Discussion  Section,  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 376 

Dlss,  Architectural  Association  excursion  . 
to,  88,  136,  15s 

District  Surveyor  Appointment,  392 
Docks,  new,  Blackwall,  249;  Tilbury,  361 
Donaldson  silver  medallist  (1893),  the,  103 
Douglas  Campbell,  address  on  Architecture, 


t-,37.7 

Drainage  arrangements,  modern,  319 
Drainage,  a question  of,  421 
Drainage  works,  Leicester,  259 
Drains,  alleged  nuisance  caused  by,  439 
Drains,  house,  systematic  cleaning  of,  17 
Drawings,  Burlington-Devonshire  collection 
of.  356 

Drew,  T.,  on  Irish  architectural  lopic.s,  469 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  308 
Durham  Archajological  Society,  50,  193,24: 
Dust,  utilisation  of,  433 

Early  Christian  Art  in  Great  Britain,  223 
Earth  tremors,  219 

East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  258 
Eayrs,  J.  'J'.,  on  electrical  mains,  103;  on 
municipal  electricity  works,  138 ; on 
parish  and  district  councils,  102  ; Presi- 
dential address  to  municipal  engineers,  65 
Edenbridge  meeting  of  Kent  archeolo- 
gists, too  _ 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  393 
Education  of  London  workmen,  447 
Education,  Technical,  in  Birmingham,  127 
Egglestone  Abbey,  50 
Election  of  pensioner,  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,  468  ; Builders’  Clerks'  Be- 
nevolent Institution,  250 
Electric  light  in  St.  Pancras,  85 
Electric  Lighting,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  335 
Electrical  Congress,  Chicago,  219 
Electrical  Engineers,  Institution  of,  6 
Electrical  mams,  102 
Electricity  works.  Municipal,  103,  138 
Eliseg’s  Pillar,  173 

Ellington,  E.  B.,  on  hydraulic  power  supply, 
476 

Emerson,  W.,  on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Indus  region,  466 
Employers’  Li.abiHty  Bill,  189,  209  _ 
Engineering  Societies: — Association  of 
Incorporated  Municipal  and  County  En- 
gineers,_3;i,  65,  101,  138, 141, 156, 190, 259, 
289;  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society,  249,  453 ; Institution  of  Civil 


Engineers,  19,  362,  377,  432,  453,  476; 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  178,282,361, 
377.  49*  I Liverpool  Engineering  Society, 
t?7»  340.  378,  412,  452,  491 ; Society  of 
Engineers,  32,  282,  361,  432,  467 
Engineering,  Crystal  Palace  School  of,  145 
Engineering,  the  literature  of,  453 
Engineering  trades  report,  73 
Engineering  work  in  South  Africa,  491 
Enginemeii’s  qualifications,  209 
English  waterways,  378 
Epidemics,  Tees,  Dr.  Barry,  on,  45 
Evans,  A.,  on  a Mycenas  treasure,  404 
Evans,  R.,  on  street  advertising,  405 
Evanson,  P'.  M.,  on  water-saving  machinery, 

452  . . 

Examinations  : .\ssociation,  Incorporated, 
of  Municipal  Engineers,  289  : Carpenters’ 
Company's,  436;  Plumbers,  340;  Royal 
Institute  of  British  .\rchitects,  84  ; Sanitary 
Inspectors,  225;  Sanitary  In.stitute,  53, 
*42.  393.  439,  451,  476;  Science  and  Art 
Department,  439;  Surveyors'  Institution, 
_35.  364 

Excursion,  annual  : Architectural  Associa- 
tion^ 88,  136,  155;  Junior  Engineering 
Society,  178 

Exhibition,  Arts  and  Crafts,  lectures,  405, 
428 

Extras,  Parker-street  lodging-house,  285,  304 

P'actorles,  safety  of,  in  case  of  fire,  69 
Faija,  H.,  on  Portland  cement,  207 
Fair  wages  and  the  L.C.C.,  392,  417 
Falkener,  E.,  on  the  Grecian  house  :is 
_ described  by  Vitruvius,  389 
P'arthing  v.  Tomkins,  26,  35 
P'lcming’s  Hall,  Suffolk,  156 
Fleming,  Owen  : on  hardwood  joinery,  411 
on  London  workmen,  447,  430 
Flushing  cisterns  for  water-closets,  50,  433, 
45* 

Font,  Winchester  Cathedral,  too 
Foreshore  of  the  Thames,  334 
Fox,  G.  E.,  on  Siichester,  62 
Framiingham  Castle  & Church,  Suffolk,  156 
Framsden  Hall,  156 

P’rench  architect.s,  congress  of,  8 ; 27  : 170 
Fyfe,  P.  : on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Glasgow,  127  ; on  the  sanitary  inspector 
and  his  vocation,  159 

Garbutt,  M.,  notes  on  ironwork,  376 
Gpnett,  Prof.,  on  London  Workmen,  448 
Gibbs,  E.  M.,  address  to  Sheffield  archi- 
tects, 279 

Giles,  Alfred,  on  engineering  matters,  377 
Gladstone,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  Ancient  imple- 
ments from  Egypt,  223 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association,  142,  279, 
^,319.  377.  451 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  319,  340 
Glasgow  : _ sanitary  condition  of,  127  ; 

sanitary  inspectors  at,  158 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  340,  393,  439,  482 
Godfrey,  R.,  on  Parish  Councils  Bill,  tot 
Goodman,  Prof.,  on  testing  materials,  431 
Grecian  house,  the,  as  described  by  Vitru- 
vius, 389 

Greenwich  Hospital,  29 
Guildford,  Surrey  Arcliaiological  Society  at 
103 

Hall,  Mr.,  on  electrical  mains,  103 
Hall;  Fleming’s,  Suffolk,  156:  Framsden, 
>56:  Helmingham,  156  ; 'Thelveton,  137: 
Weston,  Oswestry,  160  ; Winchester 
Castle,  120 

Hammond,  R.,  on  municipal  electricity 
work,  103,  138 
Hampton  Court,  64 
Hardwood  joinery,  410 
Hartley,  H.,  address  to  Liverpool  archi- 
tects, 308 

Hatfield  House,  246 

Hawkins,  E.  A.,  on  science  teaching  in 
public  schools,  220 
Haynes  v.  King,  446 
Head,  J.,  on  mechanical  science,  223 
Height  of  buildings,  limit  of,  335 
Helmingham  Hall  and  Church,  155 
Herdman,  Professor,  on  a stone  circle  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  224 
Highsate  Archway,  47 
Hildebrand,  Professor,  on  Anglo-Saxon 
remains,  223 

Hill,  G.,  on  architectural  problems,  377 
Hindley,  C.,  on  hardwood  joinery,  412 
Hodges,  C.  C.,  on  Chester-le-Street  church 
243 

Holloway,  H.,  on  London  workmen,  449 
Hooley,  Mr.,  on  parish  and  district  councils, 

Hospital,  Greenwich,  29 
Hospital  planning,  451 
Hours  of  Labour  Bill,  189,  209 
House  drains,  cleaning  of,  17 
House  for  Prof.  Herkomer,  Bushey,  46 
House,  the  Grecian,  as  described  by  Vitru- 
vius, 389 

Housing  question,  the,  209 
Hutton,  J.,  annual  address,  L.C.C.,  84 
Hydraulic  formula;,  notes  on,  141 
Hydraulic  power  supply  in  London,  476 

Immigration  into  large  towns,  223 
Improvement,  Hozier’s-court,  107 
Improvement  scheme,  Boundary-street,  107 
Improvements  in  sanitary  law,  159 
Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  : annual  meeting.  West 
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Bromwich,  34,  65,  101,  rjS,  141,  156,  190 ; 
ai  Leice.ster,  259  J examinations,  289 
Industries  and  occupations,  Dr.  Newsholme 
on,  352 

Infringement,  alleged,  of  registered  design, 

Inn,  old,  Scolc,  Norfolk,  137 
Insanitary  areas,  430 
Insanitary  areas  in  St.  Pancras,  334 
Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters,  85 
Institute,  Iron  and  Steel,  270 
Institute,  Royal  Archstologicai,  43,  50,  62, 
64,  82 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects:— 
Advice  to  candidates,  84  ; alliance  with 
provincial  societies,  354  ; architects' 
charges,  356;  architectural  provinces, 
355 ; Ashpitel  prize,  465;  Burlington- 
Devonshire  collection  of  drawings, 
356 : Classical  influence  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Indus  region,  465;  contem- 
porary architecture,  357  ; disadvantages 
of  non-metropolitan  members,  356;  the 
Grecian  house  as  described  b>[  Vitruvius, 
389;  Intermediate  examinations,  389; 
Journal,  the  new,  356  ; legal  registration 
of  architects,  356;  Pre.sident'.s  address, 
354  ; representation  of  allied  societies  on 
the  Council,  355 

Institute,  Sanitarj-,  53,  142,  230,  308,  393, 
439.  45t.  476 

Institute,  Sanitary,  students,at  Hornsey,  334 
Institutions  : Builders'  Benevolent,  84,  417  j 
Builders' Clerks'  Benevolent,  250;  Civil 
Engineers,  19,  362,  377,  43*.  453.  476 1 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  249, 
453  j Electrical  Engineers',  6 ; Surveyors', 
35,  364  , . . . 

Ireland,  state  of  architecture  in,  409 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  270 
Ironwork,  notes  on,  376 
Irvine,  J.  T.,  on  the  Saxon  Abbey  Church 
at  Peterboro',  453 

Isaacs,  Major,  on  London  workmen,  449 
Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  340,  393. 
439.  482 

Japanese  artistic  design,  wood,  and,  63 
Joinery,  hardwood,  410 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  the,  178,  282, 
36>.  377.  491 

Kent  .\rchsological  Society,  100 
Kerr,  Professor  : on  the  Grecian  house,  391, 
419  ; on  how  to  study  design,  375 
King's  College,  classe.s  at,  270 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  270 

Knill,  Sir  S.,  on  plumbers’  registration,  164 


Laffan,  G.  B,,  on  Private  Street  Works 
.\ct,  1892,  190 
Lake  dwtllings,  223,  469 
I.cimbeth  Bridge,  432 
Lambeth  Palace,  64 

I.Ancashire  & Cheshire  Antiquarian  Soc.,  50 
T^ind  Laws,  the,  160 
(..and,  tenure  of,  159 
l^ach.  A.,  on  Beverley  Minster,  258 
Lectures : on  Architecture,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  260  ; at  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
376;  at  University  College,  269;  on 
Occupation  and  Health,  308 ; Sanitary- 
Institute,  230  , . 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
360,  392,  43t.  490 
Lees,  Mr.,  on  Ornament,  490 
Legal  Registration  of  Architects,  356 
Legal ; Blake  v.  Marriage,  judgment 
affecting  purchase  of  building  plots,  44  ; 
Cosh  V.  Mannering,  ancient  lights,  3C>9  ; 
Cotton  and  others  v.  The  Cornish 
Bank,  ancient  light.s,  365 ; Hayne.s  7'. 
King,  light  and  air  case,  446 ; Hill 
& Co.  7'.  Thomas,  traffic  over  roads 
and  their  repair,  134 ; Lister  z'.  Lane, 
alleged  breach  of  covenant  to  repair,  153  ; 
London  County  Council  z'.  l^wrance 
Sc  Sons,  case  under  Metropolis  Local 
Government  Act,  1862, 6 ; London  County 
Council  7'.  Lawrance  & Sons,  ca.se  under 
the  Building  Act,  345  ; London  County 
Council  Z'.  G.  Nixey,  decision  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862,  and 
the  I..C.C.  General  Powers  Act,  1890, 
146  ; London  Labourers'  Dwellings  Soc. 
7'.  Hawkridge,  ancient  lights  case,  477  ; 
Lovegrove  Z'.  Clarke,  buildings  erected 
without  notice  to  the  District  Surveyor. 
-270;  Lovegrove  Kirk  & Randall, 
Building  -Act  case,  497  ; Martin  t'._  Price, 
ancient  lights  case,  463.  477  i Miller  Z’. 
Handcock,  liability  of  landlord  for  repair 
of  staircases  In  flats,  135  ; Milner's  Safe 
Go.  7’.  RadcHffe,  libelling  a rival  in 
trade,  134  : Queen  v.  London  County 
Council,  appeal  from  architect's  decision, 
331  ; Smith  z’.  Mitchell,  ancient  lights. 
399;  Stevenson  v.  Ward  & Humphrey, 
alleged  libel,  476 ; Stretton's  Derby- 
Brewery  Co.  7..  the  Mayor  and  CoiyKira- 
tion  of  Derby,  a question  of  drainage, 
421  : Till  7-.  Airey,  contravention  of 
Birmingham  by-law-s,  289;  Farthing  v. 
Tomkins,  commission  on  a building  not 
carried  out,  26,  35 ; Travis  v.  Uttley, 
case  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
439  '.  Tyler  & Sons  v.  Sharpe  Bros.  & Co., 
alleged  infringement  of  registered  design, 
457 

I.egg,  Dr.  W..  on  the  coronation  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  64 

Leicester:  Master  Builders'  Association, 
73  ; storm  outfall  works,  191  j sewage  and 
drainage  works,  259 

Leighton,  S.,  on  archeological  matters,  160 
Leonard,  Mr.,  on  the  Classical  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  the  Indus  Region,  466 
Light  and  air  case,  446 
Liming  station,  Crossne.>»  sewage  outfall,  47 


Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  proposed  acquisition 
of,  85 

Lingfield  Mark,  loi 
Literature,  the,  of  engineering,  453 
Liverpool  Architectural  Soc.,  308,  431,  49° 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  197,  34°. 

378.  412,  452,  49t  _ 

Llangollen,  Denbyshire,  172 
Local  Government  Bill  and  sanitary- 
inspectors,  360 

Lock  and  Weir,  Richmond,  32 
Locks  and  safes,  469 
Locomotion  in  London,  266,  392 
London  County  Council :— Accommoda- 
tion, 107;  alderman,  resignation  of,  318; 
appointment  of  a District  Surveyor,  285  ; 
approach  roads,  Blackwall  Tunnel,  107; 
asylum,  proposed  new,  6g,  107  : better- 
ment, 10,  361,  377  : Blackwall  Tunnel, 
107,  468  -.  boundary  street  improvement 
scheme,  107, 285  ; Brozier's-court  improve- 
ment, 107  : capacity-  of  water-closet  flush- 
ing cisterns,  50,  433,  451  ; Chairman’s 
annual  address,  84:  cottage  dwellings. 
Goldsmith-row,  285  ; Council,  the,  a.s  its 
own  builder,  10;  County  Rate,  284; 
District  Surveyor  appointment,  392  ; 
drainage,  265  ; Dust,  utilisation  of,  433  I 
Electric  light  in  St.  Pancras,  85; 
Electric  lighting,  Victoria  Embankment, 
and  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges, 
335  ; extras,  Parker-sireet  lodging-house, 
28s,  304;  fair  wages,  387,  302,  417: 
Finance,  264 : floodings,  Caledoman- 
road,  468;  Highgate  Archway.  47,  265; 
improvement  scheme,  Deptford,  285  ; in- 
.sanitary  area.s  in  St.  Pancras,  334  : Lam- 
beth Bridge,  432  ; Liming  Station,  Cross- 
ness sewage  outfall,  47  ; limit  of  height  of 
buildings,  335  ; Lincoin's-Inn-I'ields,  pro- 
posed acquisition  of,  85 : loans,  304 ; 
locomotion,  266,  392  ; London  Streets  and 
Buildings'  Bill,  451  I London  water  sup- 
ply. 433  ; Millbank  Prison  site,  304,  318  ; 
office  accommodation  for  the  Council,  107; 
office  of  Comptroller,  6p,  85 ; open 

spaces  319,  392 ; Palace  Theatre,  pro- 
posed alterations,  266  j paving  and  sewer- 
age works,  85  ; rate,  the_  half-y-ear's,  107  : 
recreation  ground,  Paddington,  47  ; safety 
of  factories  in  case  of  fire,  69  ; Shaftesbury- 
Memorial  Fountain,  47,  284,  392  ; site 
for  proposed  county  hall,  10,  32  ; sludge 
vessel,  additional,  318  : smoke,  preven- 
tion of,  433  : statistical  department,  a,  85  ; 
stock,  10,  47  ! street  naming,  433  ; street 
obstructions,  photographs  of,  304;  tech- 
nical education,  361,377.  433  ! tenders,  lo, 
32  : tenders  for  the  Isle  of  Dogs  Bridge. 
285 : Thames  Conservancy,  the,  285 ; 
Thames  foreshore,  334 ; theatre,  proposed, 
Fiilham-road,  85:  theatre,  proposed,  at 
Camberwell,  377;  Tower  Bridge  and  its 
approaches.  432 : tramways,  proposed 
purchase  of,  107,  361  ; tramways,  pro- 
posed, over  Westminster  Bridge,  265 ; 
wages  question,  387,  392,  417:  water, 
analysing  London,  417 ; water  • closet 
flushing  cisterns,  capacity  of,  50.  433.  45' 
water  of  the  Thames,  265:  water  ques- 
tion, the,  47,  266,  377,  433;  Waterloo 
Briage,  47,  392  : wood  paving,  10  ; Works’ 
Committee,  107  ; Yabsiey-street  artisans' 
site,  304;  York-road  sewer,  ^04,  335 
London  County  Council  z-.  Lawrance  & 
Sons,  6,  345 

London  County  Council  t'.  G.  Nixey,  146 
London  Institution,  the,  451 
London  Labourers’  Dwellings  Society  v. 
Haw-kridge,  477 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  451 
London  watei  and  the  L.C.C.,  47,  266,  377, 


Fevill,  Ralph : on  Lesley  Hall,  Surrey, 
103;  on  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  Guildford, 

-lew^Buckenham,  Norfolk  137 
Newca-stle  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  30,  198,  432 
Newsholme,  Dr.  A.,  on  industries  and 
occupations,  352 

Nichols,  F.  J.,  on  sewer  pipes,  393 
Northern  .Architectural  Association,  431 
Nuneaton,  sewage  difficulties  at,  130 
Nursey,  Perry  F.,  on  blasting,  432 


Open  spaces  for  Clerkenwell,  319 
Ornament,  the  use  of,  405 
Oswestry,  Cambrian  Archeologists  at,  160, 
172 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Soc.,  30 

Paddington  Recreation  Ground,  47 
Painter-Etchers,  Royal  Society  of,  496 
Palace,  Lambeth,  64 
Parish  and  District  Councils  Dill,  loi 
Paterson,  A.  N.,  on  hospital  planning,  451, 
Pennant  Metangell,  Shropshire,  172 
Penrose,  F.  C.  : on  the  Grecian  House, 
Hypsethral  temf>le.s,  390 
Perry,  Tavenor,  on  Classical  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  the  Indus  region,  446 
Peterboro',  Sa.xon  Abbey  church  at,  453 
Pickering,  J.  S.,  on  sewage  difficulties  at 
Nuneaton,  138 

Pile,  Beresford:  on  the  President  of  the 
A.  A.,  303  : bow  to  study  desip,  37.3,  376 
Planning  : church,  142  ; hospital,  451 
Plumbers'  examination,  240  ; registration, 164 
Porchester  Castle,  Hants,  120 
Portland  Cement,  156,  207 
President's  address  ; Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 299 ; Architectural  Section  of 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Soc.,  377  ; Cam- 
brian Arcbsological  Assoc.,  160;  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association,  393; 
Geological  Section,  British  Association, 
219  ; Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
469;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society,  392  ; Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  308 ; Liverpool  Engineering 
Society,  340  ; Municipal  Engineers'  Asso- 
ciation 65  ; Northern  Architectural 
.Association,  431 ; Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  354 ; Sanitary  In- 
spectors' Association,  158,  360;  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects,  279 ; Trades' 
Union  Congress,  189 

Preston,  S.  w.,  on  the  Carpenters’  Com- 


pany. 417 

Printing  of  Books,  the,  353 
Priory : St.  Botolph's,  Colchester,  208 
Watton,  Yorkshire,  258 
Private  Street  Works'  Act  1892,  190 
Prize  list.  Architectural  Association,  299 

Quidenham  Church  and  hall,  137 


417 

London  Water  Supply  Bill,  433 
London  workmen,  447 

Longstaff,  Dr.  G.  B.,  on  rural  depopula- 
tion, 10 

Lesley  Hall,  Surrey^  103 
Lovegrove  Z'.  Kirk  & Randall,  497 
Lyric  Club,  Architectural  Assoc.,  257,  333 

Mains,  electrical,  methods  of  laying,  102 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  392 

Mansfield,  G.  A.,  on  iron  frame  bldgs.,  205 

Mapping  and  contouring,  432 

Marsh  dwellings,  Glastonbury,  224 

Martin  v.  Price,  463,  477 

Massie,  Mr.,  on  Parish  and  District  Councils, 

Master  Builders'  dinner,  South  Shields,  496 
Ma.ster  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  National 
A.ssociation  of,  121 

Ma-ster  Builders'  A-ssociation,  I^eicester,  73 
Master  Wright,  the,  and  the  architect,  469 
Alawhey,  E.  G.,  on  Leicester  sewage  works, 

Mechanical  Science,  223 

Aletropolitan  water  supply,  Royal  Commis- 
sion on,  27,  45,  124 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T. : on  a Carthusian 
monastery,  64  ; on  Westminster  Abbey,  64 
Millbank  prison  site,  318 
Mitchell,  Arnold,  on  church  window-s,  451 
hlonastery,  a Carthusian,  64 
Monro,  ^fr.,  address  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  189 

Morris,  William,  on  printing  books.  353 
Morton,  J.  H.,  address  to  Newcastle  archi- 
tects, 431 
Mosaic,  428 

Mountford,  E.  W.  : on  A.  A.  affairs,  299  : 
on  how  to  study  design,  376  ; on  hard- 
wood joinery,  412  ; on  London  workmen, 
450 

Municipal  electricity  works,  T03,  138 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  34,  65, 
101,  138.  141,  156,  190.  259,  289 
Munro,  Dr.,  on  lake  dwellings,  223,  469 
Murray,  Dr.,  on  the  Grecian  house,  390 

Nelley  Abbey,  121 


Rawlinson,  Sir  R.,  on  engineering  matters, 
467 

Recreation-ground,  Paddington,  47 
Refuse,  disposal  of,  220,  223,  439 
Registered  design,  alleged  infringement  of, 

Richardson,  Sir  B.,  address  to  sanitaiy 
inspectors,  158 

Richmond,  W.  B.,  on  mosaic,  428 
Richmond  lock  and  weir,  32 
Robertson,  W.  W.,  address  to  Edinburgh 
architects,  393 

Royal  Academy : architectural  lectures,  260; 

architectural  school,  91 
Royal  Archaological  Institute,  43,  50,  62, 
64.  82 

Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,  27,  45,  124 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
‘'^Institute  ") 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  496 
Royal  .Statistical  Society,  19 
Rural  depopulation,  19 
Registration  of  architects,  legal,  356 

Salmon,  W.  Forrest : on  Gla.sgow  Institute 
of  Architects,  319;  on  the  masterwright 
and  the  architect,  4^ 

Salomons,  E.,  on  architecture,  392 
Saner,  J.  A.,  on  English- waterways,  378 
Sanitary  appliances,  382 
Sanitary  condition  of  Glasgow,  127 
Sanitaiy-  Inspector  and  his  vocation,  159 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  A.ssoc.,  158,  360,  430 
Sanitary  Institute,  53,  142,  230,  308,  39 
439.  45'.  476 
•Sanitary  Institute, 

Hom.sey,  33^ 

Sanitarj- law,  improvements  in,  150 
Sanitation  of  industries,  Dr.  Newsholme  on, 
35* 

S.ivage,  Mr.,  on  parish  and  district  councils, 

School  of  Engineering,  Cry-.stal  Palace,  145 
School,  Royal  Academy  Architectural.  91 
Science  teaching  in  public  .schools,  220 
Science  and  art  department  exams.,  439 
Scott,  J.  O.  : on  Cowden  church,  101 ; on 
Edenbridge  church,  100 
Scarles-Wood,  H.  D.  : on  the  Architectural 
Association,  303  ; thelateL.  J.  Dessurne, 
303 

Seconds,  the  use  of,  490 
Sewage  difficulties  at  Nuneaton,  138 
Sewage  works,  Leicester,  259 
Sewer,  York-road,  Lambeth,  335 
Sewer  pipes,  laying  and  jointing  of,  393 
Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain,  47,  284.  392 
I Sheffield  Society  of  ArchitecLs  and  Sur- 
I veyors,  279,  451 

I Silchester,  Archeological  Institute  at,  82 
Silcock,  Mr.,  on  electrical  mains,  103 


Simpson,  W.,  on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Indus  region,  465,  466 
Sludge  vessel,  new,  for  L.C.C.,  318 
Smith  z’.  Mitchell,  399 
Smith,  Seth,  on  how  to  study  design,  376 
Smoke,  prevention  of,  433 
Snell,  A.  T.,  on  utilisation  of  waste  water- 
power, 219,  223 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  432,  453 
Society  of  ArtSj  new  session,  362 
Society  of  Engineers,  32,  282,  361,  432,  467 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  496 
South  Shields  master  builders'  dinner,  496 
Southampton,  visit  of  archseologists  to,  120 
Sparrowe  house,  Ipswich,  155 
Spiers,  Phen6  : on  Mr.  Falkener's  drawings, 
391 ; on  Classical  influence  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Indus  region,  466 
Statham,  H.  H.,  on  the  Grecian  house,  391 
Statistical  department,  a,  for  the  L.C.C.,  85 
Statistical  Society,  the  Royal,  19 
Stevenson  Z’.  Ward  and  Humphrey,  476 
Stone  Circle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  224 
Storm  Outfall  Works,  Leicester,  191 
Stratton  Park,  Winchester,  too 
Street  advertising,  regulation  of,  405 
Street  naming,  433 

Street  Works's  Act,  1892^  Private,  190 
Streets  and  Buildings'  Bill,  London,  451  _ 
Stretton's  Derby  Brewery  Co.  v.  Corporation 
of  Derby,  421 

Sun,  recent  researches  on  the,  371 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  103 
Surveying  instruments,  adjustment  of,  413 
Surveyors'  Institute  examinations,  35,  364 

Taylor,  .Alderman,  on  London  workmen,  449 
Taylor,  Lloyd,  on  architectural  matters,  357 
Technical  Education  : Association  for  Pro- 
moting, 80 ; in  Birmingham,  127  ; 
Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  2^ 

Tees  epidemics.  Dr.  Barry  on,  45 
Tendering  for  L.C.C.  work,  377,  433 
Tenure  of  land,  the,  159 
Thames  foreshore,  the,  334 
Theatre  : Daly's,  Leicester'.square,  29  ; pro- 
posed, Fulham-road,  85  ; proposed,  Cam- 
berwell, 377 

Thelveton  Hall,  Norfolk,  137 
Thomas,  H.,  address  to  sanitary  inspectors, 
360 

Thomson,  G.,on  drainage  arrangements,  319 
Tilbury  Docks,  361 
Till  V.  Airey,  289 

Titchfield  eburen  and  mansion,  120 
Toldesco,  M.,  on  the  Valiums  of  the  Dou- 
broudja,  64 

Tottenham  and  Forest  Gate  Railway,  282 
Tower  Bridge  and  its  approaches,  432 
Town  refuse,  treatment  of,  439 
Trades  Union  Congress,  189,  200 
Tramways : proposed,  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  265 ; proposed  purchase  by  the 
L.C.C. , 107,  361 
Travis  z'.  Uttley,  439 

Trollope,  G.  Howard,  on  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution,  417 
Troup,  F.  W.,  on  the  use  of  .seconds,  490 
Tunnel,  Blackw-all,  and  Approach-roads,  107 
Tyler  & Sons  ».  Sharpe,  Bros.  & Co.,  457 
University  College,  architecture  at,  269 


1 engineering 


Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  172 
Valon,  W.  A.  McIntosh, 
matters,  467 
Verdon,  J.,  on  London  workmen,  449 
Visits,  Architectural  Association,  summer : — 
Bushcy,z6;  Chidding.stoneand  Penshurst, 
69  ; Colchester,  Layer  Marney,  and  Cop- 
ford,  208  ; Daly's  Theatre,  Leicester- 
square,  29 ; Greenwich  Hospital,  ag ; 
Hatfield  House,  246 

Visit  of  Sanitary  Institute  students  to 
Hornsey,  334 

Wages,  fair,  and  the  L.C.C.,  387,  39a,  417 
Wages  and  Government  contracts,  209 
Warming  and  ventilation,  220,  223 
Warner,  W.,  oil  refuse  disposal,  220,  333 
Warren,  H.  L.,  on  use  and  abuse  of  prece- 
dent, 353  

Waste-water  power,  utilisation  of,  by  elec- 
tricity, 219,  223 
Water  of  the  Thames,  265 
Water,  London,  and  the  L.C.C.,  47,  266, 

Water-saving  machinery,  452 
Water  supply,  Metropolitan,  Royal  Com- 
mission on,  27,  4j,  124 
Water-closet  flushing  cisterns,  capacity  or, 
50.  433.  45.' 

Waterloo  Bridge,  re-paving  of,  47,  392 
Waterways,  English,  378 
Watson,  W.  R.|  on  the  symbolism  of  archi- 
tecture, 279 

Watton  Prior>-,  Yorkshire,  258 
Weatherley,  W.  .S.,  on  hardw-ood  joinerj-,  412 
Wells,  Sidney,  on  London  workmen,  450 
Westminster  Abbey,  64 
We.ston  Hall,  Oswestry,  160 
Whit  :,  W.  : on  Classical  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Indus  region,  466 
Wilby  Hall  and  Church,  137 
Wilkinson,  W.,  on  improvements  in  sanitary 
law,  t5Q 

Wilson,  Mr.,  evidence  before  Water  Com- 
mission, 27 

Winchester : British  Archseological  Assoc, 
at,  99,  t20 ; Cathedral,  99;  Castle  Hall, 
120;  College,  100 
Wingfield  Castle,  Suffolk,  156 
WotM,  and  Japanese  artistic  and  industria 
design,  63 

Workmen,  London,  447 
Worthington,  Locke,  on  bow  to  study 
design,  376 

Wren's  City  churches,  64 
Wyon,  A.j  on  the  British  Archseological 
Association,  99 

Yarmouth  archasologists  in  Suffolk,  30 
Young,  W.,  on  architects  and  surveyors,  418 
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IX 


Subjects  of  Letters. 

Academy,  Royal,  and  decorative  art,  453 
American  rooting  slates  in  Ireland,  454 
Ancient  monuments,  St.  James’s,  Cierken- 

Antwerp  E.vhibition,  473 
Architect's  charges,  53,  70 
Architects,  treatment  of  competing,  472 
Art,  decorative,  & the  Royal  Academy,  453 
Architecture,  orientation  in,  454 
.\rtisans,  unreasonable  demands  of,  436  _ 
Association  : Municipal  Engineers'  meeting, 
88  ; Operative  Plasterers',  473 
Bath  Pump-room  competition,  472,  493 
Bell  inscriptions,  squeezes  from,  266 
Building  Exhibition,  32,  322 
Bye-laws  for  London,  new,  321 
Cathedral:  Glasgow,  plan,  32;  Norwich, 
418 

Causes  of  bad  work,  472,  493 
Cement,  Portland,  cracking  of,  228 
Chimney  designs,  161 
Churches  of  the  Leicestershire  Wolds,  S3 
Cisterns,  flushing.  Sanitary  Institute  report 
on,  493 

Closets,  water  required  for  flushing,  473 
Competing  architects,  treatment  of,  472 
Competitions  : Bath  Pump-room,  472,  493  ; 
Kirkcaldy  Halls,  493  ; Lancashire  Asylum, 
341;  West  Hartlepool  Technical  School, 
305 

Condensation  gutters,  436,  454 
Cost,  prime,  493 

Cracking  of  Portland  Cement,  228 
Crosses,  the  Manx,  266,  286,  305 
Dangerous  structures,  88 
Decorative  art  and  the  Royal  Academy,  453 
Demands,  unreasonable,  of  artisans,  436 
Drainage,  Glasgow  Municipal  Bldgs.,  125, 

Drawings  of  old  London,  70 
Earthquake,  the  recent,  361 
Education  and  trades  unionism,  108 
Engineers,  Association  of  Municipal,  88 
Erard's,  Messrs.,  new  rooms,  287 
E.xaminations,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  321,  341,  361 
E.vliibition  : Antwerp  International,  473  ; 

proposed  Building,  32,  322 
Five  per  Cent,  system,  53,  70 
Flooring  boards,  shrunken,  15,  33 
Flushing  cisterns.  Sanitary  Institute  report 
on,  493 


Aberdeen  : building  work  in,  495  ; proposed 
improvement  of  sea-beach,  345  ; sailors’ 
home,  475  ; University  extension,  230 
Abbey,  Kirkstall,  35,  270 
Adams's  dovetailed-keyed  brick,  19 
Admiralty  extension  buildings,  Whitehall, 
warming  of,  230 

Agricultural  College,  Aspatria,  Cumberland, 
109 

All  Saints'  Church,  West  Dulwich,  127 
Altar,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Budleigh,  Salter- 
ton,  197 

Alterations:  Gray's  Inn,  380;  Torbay 
Hospital,  475 

American  : introduction  of  pig-iron  in  1893, 
145  : railways,  163;  roofing  slates  in  Ire- 
land, 429 

Ancient  road,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  197 
Annual  dinner,  Cardiff  Master  Builders' 
As.sociation,  421 

Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1894,  the, 
>97,  231 

Appointments,  151,  163,  231,  315,  432 
Archeological  discoveries  at  Carnarvon,  250 
Architecture  at:  Glasgow  Technical  Col- 
lege, 251  ; Queen's  College,  Cork,  376 
Art  exhibition,  Dougla.s,  457 
Art  Union  of  London,  421 
Art  Galleries  : Glasgow,  17  ; Peckham-rd., 
288 

Asylum,  lunatic,  Larbert,  no 
Athens,  British  school  at,  73 
Atlas  Assurance  Company's  Offices,  55 
Aviempre  railway,  N.B.,  364 

Bank  buildings  : Ashburton,  143  ; Bowness, 
343;  Bradford,  2685  East  Grinsiead,  72 
Barracks,  Belfast,  450 
Bath,  a new,  35 

Baths  : Bacup,  474  ; Batley,  212 ; Coventiy, 
162  : Edinburgh,  90 ; Halifax,  71  ; Isling- 
ton, 110;  Marylebone,  231  ; Walsall,  323 ; 
Woolton,  34 

Bathing-place,  Reading,  alterations,  &c., 
268 

Battersea  municipal  buildings,  396 
Bearpark  ruins,  Durham,  439 
Beils,  Wortley,  Sheffield,  in 
“ Bentham  buildings,"  Newcastle,  230 
" Bible  Sc  Crown,"  Paternoster-row,  29 
Bilbao  & Santander,  improvements  in,  232 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association  and 
Builders’  Foremen,  127 
Black  Isle  railway,  324 
Blackpool  Convent,  extension  of,  455 
Blackpool  tower,  89,  396 
Board  School  sites,  London,  365 
Boyle,  Robert,  & Son,  Limited,  325 
Boys'  club  and  gymnasium.  Bristol,  54 
Brass,  memorial,  Temple  Chapel,  Taunton,* 
Brewers'  E.xhibition,  325 
Brick  Co.j  Hubbard’s,  Lowestoft,  496 
Brickmaking,  Gainsborough,  431 
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Subjects  of  Letters  (continued) : — 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  plan,  32 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  drainage  of, 
125,  T4_2  _ 

Glass  painting  trade,  the,  15,  32,  70,  87 
Gutters,  conden.sation,  436,  434 
Holboni  to  the  Strand,  107 
Hollow  walls,  70 
Hydraulic  formul®,  178,  193' 

Ice  house,  266 

Institute  E.xaminatioiis,  the,  321,  341,  361 
Kirkcaldy  Halls  Competition,  493 
Labour  v.  British  workman,  453 
Lancashire  Asylum  competition,  341 
Lecture  on  Ornament,  Mr.  Crane's,  436 
Leicester  storm  outfalls,  228 
L.C.C.  and  Waterloo  Bridge_,  418 
London  and  Falkirk  Foundries  Co.,  395 
London  School  Board  and  Vandalism,  454 
Mangotsfield  sewerage  works,  378 
Manx  crosses,  the,  266,  286,  305 
Mechanical  and  ‘‘  automatic”  ventilation,  211 
Monuments,  .ancient,  St.  James's,  Cierken- 
well,  32,  70 

Municipal  Engineers,  Association  of,  88 
Norwich  Cathedral,  418 
Old  London,  drawings  of,  70 
Orientation : in  architecture,  454  ; of 
temple.s,  492 

Ornament,  Mr.  Crane  s lecture  on,  436 
Plasterers,  Association  of  Operative,  473 
Portland  cement,  cracking  of,  228 
Portland  roach  stone,  247 
Premises,  Messrs.  Erard's  new,  287 
Prime  cost,  493 

Public  sewer,  what  is  a?  322,  378 
Pump-room  competition,  Bath,  472,  493 
Re-dressed  sandstone,  473 
Rhine  Churches  revisited,  286 
Royal  Academy,  the,  and  decorative  art,  453 
Sandstone,  re-dressed,  473 
Sanitary  Institute,  report  on  flushing  cis- 
terns, 493 

Sewer,  public,  322,  378 
Sewerage  works,  Mangotsfield,  378 
Screen,  old,  St.  John's  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
87 

Shrunk  flooring-boards,  15,  33 
Siphons,  161 

Slates,  American  roofing,  in  Ireland,  454 
Slu's,  341,  362 
Smoke  Prevention,  22^ 

Soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes,  14,  32 
Squeezes  from  bell  inscriptions.  266 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued) 

Storm  outfalls,  Leicester,  228 
Street,  proposed,  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  107 
Structures,  dangerous,  83 
Tar  for  timber  and  panel,  266,  287 
Tarring  outside  woodwork,  266,  287 
Temples,  orientation  of,  492 
Trades'  unionism  and  education,  108 
Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  395,  418,  436,  472 
Vandalism  and  the  London  School  Board, 
454 

Walls,  hollow,  70 

Water-closets,  water  required  for  flushing, 
473  . 

Waste-pipe.s  and  soil-pipes,  14,  32 
Water  required  for  flu.shing  closets,  473 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  L.C.C. , 418 
West  Hartlepool  technical  school  compe- 
tition, 305 
Winchcombe,  341 
Work,  causes  of  bad,  472,  493 


Writers  of  Letters. 

Allen,  J.  Romilly,  Manx  Crosses,  266 
Allott,  J.  C.,  redre.ssed  sandstone,  473 
Alsop,  T.  W.,  London  and  Falkirk  Foun- 
dries’ Co.,  395 

Ashbee,  C.  R.,  vandalism  and  the  London 
School  Board,  454 

Assiter,  H.,  proposed  street,  Holborn  to 
Strand,  107 

Barnes,  F.  J.,  Portland  cement,  247 
Blagrove,  G.  H.,  dangerous  structures,  83 
Buchan,  W.  P.,  .soil-pipes  and  wa.ste-pipe-s, 
14  ; water  for  flushing  closets,  473 
Cates,  Arthur:  architects' charges,  70;  the 
Institute  examinations,  321,  361 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  ancient  ntonuments, 
CIcrkenwell,  32 

Clarke,  Somers,  smoke  prevention,  229 
Cox,  Sons,  Buckley  & Co.,  glass-painting 
trade,  70 

Grace,  J.  D.,  decorative  art  and  the  Royal 
Academy,  453 

Davison,  C.,  the  recent  earthquake,  361 
Dicksee,  Bernard,  soil-pipes  and  waste- 
pipes,  32 

Drew,  American  slates  in  Ireland,  454 
Elgar,  W.  H.,  Glasgow  Cathedral  plan,  32 
Ferguson,  C.  J.,  Tullie  house,  Carlisle, 
436,  472 


Writers  of  Letters  (continued)  : — 
Freeman,  T.,  proposed  Building  Exhibition, 
32,  322 

Geoghegan,  C.,  Mr.  Crane's  lecture  on 
ornament,  436 

Gordon,  T.  S.,  Leicester  storm  outfalls,  22S 
Harris,  K.  Swinfeii,  Bath  Pump-room  com- 
petition, 472,  493 

Harston,  A.,  filling  for  joints  in  shrunken 
floors,  33 

Hayward,  C.  Forster,  Rhine  churches  re- 
visited, 286 

Hiscocks,  R.  M.,  what  is  a public  sewer  ? 
378 

Hudson,  E.  W.,  hydraulic  formula:,  178 
Knox,  A.,  the  Manx  crosses,  286 
Lailey,  C.  N.,  Mangotsfield  Sewerage 
Works,  378 

Layton,  W.,  Antwerp  Exhibition,  473 
Martindale,  J.  H.,  cracking  of  Portland 
cement,  228 

Massie,  F.,  Assoc,  of  Municipal  Engineers, 
88 

Mountford,  E.  W.,  the  Institute  Examina- 
tions, 341 

Norman,  P.,  drawings  of  "Old  London, 

North,  E.,  .appliance  for  hollow  walls,  70 
Parham,  W. , condensation  gutters,  454 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  orientation  of  temples,  492 
Phillips,  R.,  Winchcombe,  341 
Roechling,  H,  A.  : hydraulic  formulie,  193  ; 

water  for  flushing  closets,  473 
Scorer,  W.,  squeezes  from  bell  inscriptions, 
265 

Simpson,  F.  M.,  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  395 
Smith,  J.  Osborne,  causes  of  bad  work,  472 
Smith,  W.  H.,  Tullie  House,  Carlisle.  418 
Spencer,  J.  Houghton,  the  Manx  Crosses 
266,  305 

Stokes,  Leonard,  five  per  cent,  system,  53 
Stone,  Percy  G.,  Messrs.  Erard’s  new 
rooms,  287 

Taylor,  H.  R.,  the  causes  of  bad  work,  473 
Watson,  T.  H.,  new  byelaws  for  London, 
321 

White,  J.  M.,  mechanical  and  " automatic" 
ventilation,  211 

White-Wallis,  C.,  report  on  flushing  cis- 
terns, 493 

White,  William  : labour?’.  British  workman, 
453  5 fof  timber  and  panel,  287 
Young,  W.,  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings, 
125 


GENERAL, 


Bricks,  .stable-flooring,  55 
Brickworks,  Newport,  Mon.,  145 
Bridges : Beauly,  Inverness,  397  ; Cam- 
buslang,  288 ; Edinburgh,  438,  456 ; 
Glasgow,  144,  146,  163,  397  ; Kew,  490 ; 
Th.ames,  490  ; Tyne,  90 
British  production  of  iron  and  steel,  399 
British  school  at  Athen.s,  the,  73 
Builders'  Exchange  Club,  Leeds,  lai 
Builder.s’  work  and  the  London  School 
Board,  381,  457 

Building  bye-laws,  new  streets  and,  Cardiff, 
^,3  . 

Building  construction,  handbook  of,  180 
Building,  disappearance  cf  an  old,  Glasgow, 
180  I 

Building  estate.  South  Shields,  180  I 

Building  in  Leed.s,  34  ' 

Building  mania^  a,  248 
Building  materials,  'Tangiers,  364 
Building  trades,  classes  for,  246 
Building  in  Aberdeen,  495 
Building  in  W.oshington,  344 
Buildings,  neWj  Glasgow,  17 
Burma,  sanitation  in,  215 
Business  change,  198,  214,  439 
Bust  of  John  Inshaw,  91 
Bye-law.s,  new  streets  and  Building,  Cardiff, 

83 

Camberwell  Vestry  Hall  stonework,  289 
Cambridge,  St.  Catherine's  College,  398 
Capital  and  Labour.— Blackburn  build- 
ing-trades dispute,  56,  91,  289,  325;  build- 
ing-trade strike,  Derby,  $6  ; carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  strike,  Southampton,  164, 
198;  Cardiff  building  • trades  dispute, 
215,  227  ; carpenters'  strike,  Redditch,35; 
carpenters’  strike,  Rochester  and  Chat- 
ham, 164;  carpenters’ strike,  Sheffield,  56, 
91,  128 ; Clyde  joiners  and  carpenters', 
270:  joiners’  strike,  Hexham,  20;  New- 
castle builders’  labourers’  wages,  198 ; 
Plumbers’  strike,  Carlisle,  20,  56  ; 

plumbers’  strike,  Hartlepool,  232 
Cardiff  Master  Builders’  Association,  35,  421 
Cardiff  Merchants’  Exchange,  435 
Carpenters'  Company,  and  classes  for  build- 
ing trades,  246 

Carriage-way  pavements  for  large  cities,  439 
Castle,  DalcrosSjTestoration  of,  420 
Chance!  screen,  Pewsey  Parish  Church,  54 
Change  of  address,  365,  476 
Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  334 
Chepstow  Castle,  35 
Cherkley  Court,  Leatherhead,  267 
Chichester  Rents,  Chancery-lane,  91 
Chinese  telegraph  system,  163 
Church,  a tottering,  231 
' Church  Building  News  : — Abbeydale,  420; 
Aberfoyle,  249 ; Arbroath,  456 ; Avon- 
mouth,  109;  Ayr,  363;  Bargoed,  34; 
Barton,  Preston,  495  ; Barry,  212  ; Bar- 


ton, 343;  Bentliall,  438;  Bettws,  126; 
Bishopston,  179,  248  ; Birch,  420  ; Birken- 
head, 438;  Blaenavon,  323 ; Bram!ey,72', 
Brechfa,  395;  Brighton,  no;  Cardiff, 
287,  438;  Carshalton,  343;  Cogan,  no; 
Coleman-street,  City,  197  ; Crathie,  212  ; 
Cudworth,  34  ; Denaby-Main,  363  ; Devon- 
shire, 89;  Donaldson’s  Lodge,  396; 
Dunblane  Cathedral, 380;  Eastbourne,  127; 
Everton,  438;  Fleur-de-Lis,  324;  Ful- 
ham, 343  ; Forest  Gate,  396  : Fyfield,  344  ; 
Gateshead,  109,  288  ; Glasgow,  212,  268 
342  ; Gretton,  456  ; Harlow,  380  ; Heavily, 
34;  Hepplc,  144;  Heswall,  438;  Hinton 
Blewett,  230;  Horbury  Junction,  307; 
Horfield,  54  ; Horrabridge,  437  ; Irthliiig- 
borough,  248 ; Isfield,  324  ; Kettering, 
54  ; Kingston,  Knowle,  267 ; Levenshulme, 
420  ; Leytonsione,  267,  438;  Liverpool,  89  ; 
Liversedge,  288  ; London,  17  ; Long 
Handborough,  89;  Longton,  179  ; Lynd- 
hurst,  249;  Malone,  34;  Market  Bos- 
worth,  494  ; Mobberley,  144,  179  ; Mont- 
pelier, 144  ; Morley,  89,  229 ; Newent, 
J44  ; New  "Tredegar,  420  ; Northampton, 
249;  North  Peckham,  84;  Oban,  17; 
Oundle,  363  ; Paignton,  455  : Peasedown, 
55 ; Peckham,  72;  Pendoylan,  55  ; Pen- 
maenmawr,  195 ; Penymynydd,  17  ; 
Penzance,  no;  Peterborough,  342; 
Peterculter,  455  ; Pontycymmer,  195 ; 
Preston,  324 ; Rhondda  Valley,  195  ; 
Rhos,  475  ; Richmond,  343 ; St.  German's, 
306  ; Saltney,  324  ; Seaferth,  80  ; Shaldon, 
109;  Shipley,  495  ; Small  Heath,  268: 
South  Bank,  380  ; Staines,  89 ; St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  City,  163 ; St.  Stephen's- 
in-Branwell,  Cornwall,  179 ; Streatham- 
Park,  456 ; Sutton  St.  James,  231  ; 
Swansea,  34^ ; Tadmarton,  213 ; Tit, 
wood,  420  ; lotterdown,  72  ; Troon,  380  ; 
Wainfleet  .St.  Mary,  230;  Walsall,  268  ; 
Warrington,  363  ; West  Ham,  288 ; 
Weston,  72;  Wigan,  230;  Withybrook, 
162  ; Worcester,  306  ; Wrabness,  343  ; 
Wraxallj  380;  Wybunbury,  126 
Church,  discovery  of  old,  Hertford,  439 
Church  Hall,  Fairfield,  Lancashire,  396 
Church  House,  Welshpool,  396 
Church  of  St.  Stephens,  Coleman-street,  197 
City  Churches,  state  of  the,  163 
City  of  London  Court,  extension  of,  89 
Classes  for  building  trades,  246 
Cleansing  of  drains,  the  systematic,  17 
Clerk  of  Works'  appointment,  315 
Clocks:  Chelmsford,  307;  Doncaster,  797  ; 
Earlestown,  163  ; Otley,  178  ; Patrington 
269  ; Thurlstone,  145  ; York,  91 
Club;  Cafi^,  Strand,  343:  Conservative, 
Newport,  180;  Lads',  Denton,  Lanca- 
shire, 380  ; Hariesden,  495  ; Wolver- 
hampton, 456,  495 

Club  and  Inst.  Union,  Clerkenwell-road,  225 


College:  Aspatria  Agricultural,  Cumber- 
land, 109  ; Manchester,  Oxford,  324  ; 
Reading,  University  Extension,  288 
Colour  of  wall  - papers  and  strength  of 
illuminants,  20S 

Competitions  :— Baths,  Leeds,  121,  177, 
360;  baths  and  wash-house,  Newcastle- 
on-'Tyne,  305 ; baths  and  wash-houses, 
Newington,  107  ; Birmingham  new  bldgs., 
Old-square,  490 ; cemetery  chapel,  Al- 
trincham, 360;  Methodist  chapel,  en- 
largement of,  Manchester,  193  ; church, 
Bamber  Bridge,  Preston,  69;  church, 
Clydebank,  225  ; church,  Inveresk,  260  ; 
Devonport  Park  improvements,  193  ; free 
library  and  technical  schools,  St.  Helens 
304;  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helens,  319, 
490 ; Hammersmith  l^Iunicipal  O.fices, 
225  ; hospital,  Watford,  177  ; infirmary, 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  451  ;_  infirmary, 
Sunderland,  431  ; nursing  institution, 
Wolverhampton,  360  ; police  station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  304  ; North  London 
Polytechnic,  360;  pump-room  extension, 
Bath,  431,  451  ; restoration,  old  Parish 
Church.  Arbroath,  209  ; school,  Bale  Hill, 
393;  school,  London,  451  ; schools,  Man- 
chester, 177  ; schools,  south  Shields,  107  ; 
school,  technical,  Birmingham,  46  ; Tech- 
nical Buildings,  Reigate,  242  ; Vestry 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  376 ; workmen’s 
dwellings,  Plymouth,  8$ 

Concert-rooms,  Langham-place,  London, 
269,  420 

Concert  Hall,  Llandudno,  72 
Conservative  Club,  Newport,  180 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  197 
Convalescent  Homes  ; C16nt,  162  ; Wood- 
house,  162 

Convent,  Blackpool,  extension  of,  455 
Convenience,  underground,  Knightsbridge 
381 

Co-partnership  of  labour,  128 
Coroner's  Court,  Westminster,  380 
County  Buildings,  Surrey,  380 
Cramp  : a ladder,  60  ; the  " Duple.x,"  91 
Credence  table,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Cad- 
bury, III 

Crowther,  J.  S.,  the  late,  sale  of  library, 
398 

Croydon,  Poor  Law  offices,  16 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  145 
Cumberland  Antiquarian  Society,  20 
Curtain-rod  brackets,  214 

Dalcross  Ca.stle,  restoration  of,  420 
Daly’s  Theatre,  Cranbourne-street,  16 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Newcastle,  195 
Decorative  An  School  in  Florence,  269 
Diocesan  Surveyors^  election  of,  240 
Dinner,  Master  Builders'  Assoc.,  Leicester 

73 

Disclaimer,  a,  214 
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GENERAL  (continued) 

DUcoveries,  ttrchteological,  Carnarvon,  350 

Discover^’  of  old  church,  Hertford,  439 

Dispensary-,  Stourbridge,  17,  475 

Dissenting  Church  Building  News:  Aber- 
deen, 3(^;  Amble,'i95 ; Ashton-on-Ribble, 
267  ; Bagby,  144,  363  I Bedminster,  72  ; 
Belfast,  380,  390.  4>9'  Helper,  144  I Bir- 
mingham, 456:  Bramley,  72;  Burnley, 
306;  Cardiff,  212,438;  Consett,  54;  East 
Markham,  34:  Eldwick,  54;  Fishponds, 
212;  Kiveton  Park,  144;  Leeds,  16,  17, 
127,  342;  Malvern,  72;  Marazion,  380; 
Middlesbrough,  420;  Morlcy,  89;  New- 
ca-stle,  456;  North  .Shields,  90:  Pon- 
sanooth,  179:  Rotherham,  240  ; Runcorn, 
268 : Salendine  Nook,  420 ; Sheffield,  195  ; 
Spoiland,  Lancashire,  8g  ; Stroud  Green, 
89;  Tolterdowii,  72;  Towcester,  72; 
Walker,  343  ; Walthamstow,  72  ; Wath- 
on-Dearne, '363 ; Wolverhampton,  17 
Docks,  London  and  India,  works  at,  249 
Donaldson  Silver  Medallist,  the,  1893,  103 
Douglas  Art  Exhibition,  457 
Dover  New  Harbour,  90,  270 
Drain-pipes,  juggling  with,  439 
Drainage  : Grimsby,  230  ; Heatley, 
Cheshire,  72;  Monmouth,  195;  Nantlle 
Vale.  195;  Rochester,  324;  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  397 ; Scarborough,  162 ; 
Southwold,  213,  421 ; Water  Orton,  438 
Drains,  systematic  cleaning  of,  17 
Drought,  the,  230 

Dublin  City  Architect,  appointment,  432 
Dunhlane  Cathedral  restoration,  380 
Duncome  House,  Yorkshire,  54 
“ Duplex”  cramp,  the,  91 
Duties,  Russian,  increase  of,  123;  214 

Edinburgh;  electric  light,  344;  Examina- 
tion Hall,  Hcriot's  Hospital  School,  17  ' 
water  supply,  17 

Electric  light  station,  Hampstead,  306 
Electric  lighting;  Aberdeen,  364:  Black- 
pool, 307  ; Brighton,  251  ; Chatsworth, 
463  : Cheltenham,  392  ; Dewsbury,  197  ; 
Ealing,  -342  ; Edinburgh,  344  ; Fleet- 
wood,  469  5 Harrogate,  497  ; I,ancaster, 
30;  Manchester,  55;  Monmouth,  249; 
Scarborough,  180;  Stafford,  476; 
Winchester,  362 

Electricity  works,  Glasgow,  198 
Enamel  applic.ation  for  iron,  365 
Engineering,  Crystal  Palace  School  of,  143 
Engineering  trades'  report,  73 
“ English  " mouldings,  214 
Enteric  fever,  Worthing,  163 
Envelope,  a locking,  214 
Esplanade  at  Cowes,  proposed,  250 
Estates,  Walton  Park,  Bristol,  145 
Examinations  in  building  construction,  436 
E-vams.,  Science  and  Art  department,  439 
E.vchange  Club,  builders'.  Leeds,  i2t 
lixchange,  Merch.ants',  Cardiff,  453 
Excursion  of  Cardiff  master  builders,  35 
Exhibition  : .Antwerp,  1894,  197  ; Brewers, 
325  ; co-partnership,  128  ; Douglas  Art, 
457:  Halifax,  289;  M.adrid,  proposed,  180; 
hospitals,  307  : Stratford,  497  ; Hull,  289 
Extension : City  of  London  Court,  89  ; 
Municipal  Buildings,  Luton,  270  ; New- 
port Infirmary,  90  ; North  Cornwall 
Railway,  144  ; Norwood  Cottage  Hos- 
pital, 343 

Family  house,  Glasgow,  109 
Fever  at  Worthing,  163 
Fine  Art  Gallery,  Peckham-road,  288 
Fireproof  and  soundproof  partitions,  457 
Floors,  Potter's  fire-resisting,  398 
Florence,  decorative  art  school  in,  269 
Footways,  Westminster  Bridge,  307 
Foreign  and  Colonial : Antwerp,  197, 
231;  Austria,  325,  398;  Bavaria,  289; 
Belgium  and  Holland,  145,  280,  381,  438, 
457,  476 ; Belgrade,  398 ; Berlin,  55, 
72,  110,  127,  196,  289,  325  ; Bilbao  and 
Santander,  232:  Brussels,  110,  196,  269, 
307,  344  ; Budapesth,  14s  I Coblentz,  73  ; 
Danube-Oder  Canal,  18  ; Denmark,  18, 
163,  196,  213,  269,  398:  Dresden,  110; 
France,  18,  34,  55,  72,  90,  110,  127,  145, 
162,  180,  196,  213,  231,  249,  268,  288,  307, 
3*4i  344,  364.  38’*,  397.  42°.  438,  456,  475, 
495  : Germany,  344,  364,  397,  438,  456, 
476.  495  i Iceland,  163  ; Madrid,  t8o  ; 
Mexico,  325  ; Montreal,  iS ; Munich, 
35.55:  Norway,  18,  196,  249,  398,496; 
Rome,  289:  Russia,  344,  438;  Salonica, 
398  ; Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  289  ; Shanghai, 
457  ; Sweden  and  Denmark,  18  ; Sweden 
and  Norway,  145,  269J  496  ; Switzerland, 
no,  364,  476:  Tangiers,  364:  Treves, 
307  ; Turkey,  364 ; Vienna,  55,  196,  250, 
457  : Washington,  344 
Free  Libraries;  Ayr,  195 Camberwell, 
288  : Netherton  and  Woodside,  71  ; New- 
castle, 47S  ; Penzance,  343  : Waltham- 
stow, 267  ; Westminster,  179 
Frescoe,  new,  Manchester  Town  Hall,  196 
Fulham,  recreation  ground,  497 
Fyfield  Church,  Berkshire,  344 

Ga-sholder  ; Aberdeen,  363  ; Newcastle,  456 
Gasworks,  Ancoats,  288 
Gates  & bars  at  ihe  West  End,  removal,  270 
General  Building  News,  j6,  34, 54,  71,  89, 
109,  126,  143,  162,  179, 195,  212,  229,  248, 
267,  287,  306,  3^3,  342,  363,  360,  396,  419 

Girl’s'Tra'ining  I^ome,  Walkley,  Sheffield,  54 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries,  17 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  197,  251 
Glass  painting  trade,  the,  32 
Glazing,  Rendle's,  55 
Gray’s  Inn,  alterations,  70,  3B0 
Guildhall;  improvements  at  the  City,  268; 

New  Middlesex.  268  ; Westminster,  363 
Guide  books  for  holidays,  9 


Hackney  Marshes,  382 
Halifax  infirmary,  17 

Hall:  concert,  Langham  Place,  42®:  ex- 
amination, Heriot’s  Hospital  School, 
Edinburgh,  17;  lecture,  Belfast,  475 ; 
Memorial,  Seaham,  9i2  : Parish,  Ryipn, 
Durham,  89;  Public,  Law,  Lanarkshire, 
363;  Stafford  Oddfellows  and  Friendly 
Societies,  248 

Hall  and  market,  Abertillery,  212 
Hampton  Court,  seats  at,  91 
Harbour  : Dover.  90.  270  ; Peterlie.ad,  344 
Hengrave  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  222 
Highgate  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appli.ances, 


Holidays,  guide  books  for,  g 

Hollow  walls,  ss 

Home:  Sailors',  Aberdeen,  475;  ramily, 
Glasgow,  log;  Incurables,  Newcastle, 
143  ; Wigan,  230 

Hornsey,  sanitary  visit  to,  334  . . 

Hospitals:  Aberdeen,  144;  Birmingham 
and  Midland,  397 : Dartmouth  195 1 
Edinburgh,  89:  Leeds,  393;  Leicester, 
319;  Liverpool,  213;  London,  Great 
Ormondc-street,  16;  Montreal,  18; 
Plymouth,  343  ; St.  Helen's,  72  ; Shooter's 
Hill,  232;  South  Stoneham,_  438;  Tam- 
worth,  230;  Tooting,  342  ; Wiilesden,  89  ; 
Wimbledon,  419 

Hospitals  exhibition,  proposed,  307 
Hotel,  collapse  of  a Rhenish.  270 
Hotels:  Blyth,  380;  Falmouth,  34;  Lowe- 
stoft, 54 

Hubbard’s  Brick  Co.,  Lowestoft,  496 
Hymer's  College,  Hull,  343 

Illuminations  and  the  Royal  wedding.  S5 
Improvement  works,  London  and  India 
Docks,  Blackwall,  249 
Improvements;  Aberdeen  Sea  Beach,  345  ; 
Bilbao  and  Santander,  232  ; Carlisle,  iif 
Darlington,  33:  Devonport  Park,  193 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  85,  197;  Halifax, 
t6o:  Heywood,  55;  Sheffield,  325;  West 
Hartlepool,  35:  Wolverhampton,  iii 
Improvements  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  268 
Industrial  Exhibition  : Halifax,  289  ; Hull 
986 : Stratford,  497 

Infirmary  ; Gainsborough  Workhouse,  232  ; 

Halifax,  17  ; Newport,  90;  Staffs.,  475 
Insanitary  area,  Sheffield,  343 
Insanitaiy  state  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  231 

Institute:  Bromsgrove,  342;  Dodworth, 
Yorkshire,  456;  Newc.astle,  380 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  19 
Iron,  enamel  application  for,  363 
iron  and  steel.  British  production  of,  399 
Ironwork  coated  with  aluminium,  19 

James  Hill  & Co.,  365 
Joint  pipes,  Syke's  patent,  457 

Kew  Bridge.  490 

Kirkstal!  Abbey.  33.  270 

Kitchen  range,  “ the  Quadrant,”  381 

Ladder,  new  “Tower, "398 
Ladder  cramp,  a,  60 
I-ad'sclub,  Denton,  Lanca-shire,  380 
Lavatory,  Cumberland  gate,  26 
Leather,  a substitute  for,  232 
Leaving  work  without  notice,  25J 
Lecture  hall.  Belfast.  475 
Lectures:  Queen's  Coll.,  Cork,  376  ; Sani- 
tary Institute,  230 
Leeds,  building  in,  34_ 

Leith  Pier,  decayed  piles,  307 
Leicester:  sanitary  arrangements,  357  I 
Smallpox  Hospital,  the,  319 
Lewes  Race  Course,  143 
Librar)-,  sale  of  an  architect’s,  398 
Libraries,  Free:  Netherton  and  Woodside, 
71 ; Preston,  363  ; Walthamstow,  121 
Lifts,  91.  469 

Lodge,  Kilwinning.  Ayrshire,  287 
Lodging  house,  model,  Leith,  420 
London  School  Bd.  & Builders'  wk.,  381, 457 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  Lt.,  127 
I^ndon  water  supply,  230 
I.unatic  asylum,  Larbert,  no 
Lych  Gate  : Bebington  Church,  Cheshire, 
197  ; Lawhitton,  Cornwall,  382 

Manchester  College.  Oxford,  324 
Manchester  Town  Halt  frescoes,  344 
Manchester  .Ship  Canal,  18,  72,  231 
Maps,  Ordnance  Survey,  15: 

Markets:  Louth.  126;  For 


- _-'ardifr,  35 

Mechanics'  Inst.,  Dodworth,  Yorkshire,  456 
Memorid  H.all,  Seaham,  212 
Merchant  Co.’s  Schools,  Edinburgh,  288 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Cardiff.  455 
Mersey  and  Irwell  rivers,  purification  of,  495 
Mes.senger  & Co.'s  radiators,  250 
Middlesex  Guildhall  .and  Courts,  268 
Miners,  strike  of  French,  230 
Miscellaneous,  19,  33,  S5.  73.  9^.  J”.  127, 
145,  163, 180,  10,  214,  23:,  249,  269,  289, 
307.  3*5.  344,  364.  381.  398,  421,  439.  457. 
476,  40 

Mission  Church,  Burradon  Collieiy.  342 
Mission  Hall  : Belfast,  288  ; Cardiff,  282  ; 
Wolverhampton,  17 

Monument:  Brockwell  P.ark,  269;  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  308 
Municipal  Buildings:  Battersea,  396; 
Oxford,  34,  363 

Museum:  Sanitary  Appliances,  Highgate, 
125  ; Tullie  House,  Carli.sle,  30 

Newcastle  and  its  celebritie.s,  177 
Norwegian  stone  industry,  the,  177 
Nurses'  Home  : Blackburn,  343 ; Leeds,  473 

Obituary Herr  Alexander,  33  : Birch, 


C.  B.,  306;  Brown,  Ford  Madox,  977, 
287  : Call,  Aiderm.an,  323 ; Colls,  w.  A., 
323,344;  Dessurne,  L.  J..  Destail- 
letir,  Hippolyce,  396:  Dohme,  Dr.,  396  ; 
Ellis,  W.  H.,  419:  Gill,  Henr>’,  33'; 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  238  j Henry,  John, 
205  Hill,  James,  343:  Lansdowne, 
George,  323 ; Leslie,  Alexander,  455 ; 
Lloyd,  W.  AVatkiss,  494  ; M Lachlan  T., 
393  i Mettam,  W.  J.,  494  ; Moore,  .Albert, 
238;  Kendle,  William,  256 ; Stude,  Herr 
A.,  33  ; Woodington,  W.  F.,  494 
Occupation  and  Health,  30S 
Offices,  Narth-Eastem  Daily  Gazette,  306 
“Olympia,”  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  34 
Ordnance  survey  maps,  131 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Dumfriesshire,  243 
Organ,  Welsh  Presby.  Ch.,  Liverpool,  496 
Outing,  73 

Overmantel,  Liverpool  Town-hall,  289 
Oxford  municipal  buildings,  54,  363 

Panyer-alley,  sculptured  figure,  55 

Parish-hall,  Ryton,  Durham,  89,  474 

Parish-room,  Bristol,  162 

Park,  Birkenhead,  269 

Partitions,  fireproof  and  soundproof,  457 

Partnerships,  91,  127 

Partnership,  412 

Patents,  recent : — Automatic  flushing-ap- 
paratus, 37  1 automatic  taps,  213;  bricK- 
kilns,  309;  brickmaking  machinery,  73, 
42:  ; bricks,  20,  382  ; bricks  and  tiles, 
ornamental,  73  ; buffer  for  hinged  seats, 
20  ; burglar  and  fire-proof  shutters,  4^0  ; 
carpenters'  squares,  198  ; channelling 
WO0,  198;  chimney  cap  or  cowl,  213; 
chimney-pot,  20 ; chimney-tops,  35,  213  ; 
chimneys,  497  ; closet  or  bath-tops,  146  ; 
closets,  146  ; closets,  sinks,  &c.,  477  ; 
combined  side-light  or  scuttle  and  venti- 
lator, 128;  composition  for  artificial  stone, 
440  ; composition  for  decorative  work,  309  : 
concrete  construction,  271  ; cornices, 
mouldings,  and  wall  coverings,  35  ; corru- 
gated iron  buildings,  345 1 coupling 
joint,  477 ; covering  for  seats  of  water- 
closets,  231  ; deal-sawing  frames,  400 
decoration  for  mouldings,  cornices,  &c., 
382 ; decorating  and  finishing  tiles,  345  ; 
decorating  tiles,  bricks,  &c.,  146;  disin- 
fecting, 91,  366 ; domestic  fire-grates,  421 ; 
door  bolts,  438  ; door  furniture,  366  ; door 
knobs,  180  ; double  door  stop,  271 ; drain 
pipes,  309 ; drains  and  sewers,  57 ; draught 
excluders,  366;  draught  preventers,  458; 
dry  closets,  290;  dr>ring  bricks,  57,  213  ; 
earthenware  sanitary  pipes,  421 ; electric 
door  fastenings,  iii;  fastenings  for  doors, 
251 ; fire-grates,  382  ; fire-resisting  floors, 
932;  fire-places,  56;  fire-proof  building, 
366 1 fire-proof  floors,  in;  fire-proof  paints, 
oil,  and  composition,  383 ; fireproof  plastic 
material  for  cement,  383 ; fire-resisting 
doors,  440;  fixing  tiles  to  walls,  &c.,  20; 
fixing  for  sash  cords,  290  ; flushing 
cisterns,  343  ; flushing  closets,  458  ; flush- 
ing dr-ains,  in;  flushing  traps  and  pipes, 
271 ; framing  for  corrug.Hed  iron  or  steel 
sheeting  and  roofing,  290 ; gauge  for 
chimneys,  91  ; glazing,  366;  grate  bars, 
326  ; guard  for  closet  seats,  326  ; guard  for 
doors,  232 ; gullies,  271,  345  gully  traps, 
35,  325  ; hand-i>resses  for  bricks  and  tiles, 
400;  hanging  window-sashes,  164;  heaters 
for  fire-places,  290;  hingw,  383,  497; 
house-drainage,  164;  imitations  of  stone, 
271;  improved  plaster,  164;  improve- 
ments in  fire-grates,  stoves,  &c.,  345 ; 
joiners'  sash  cramp,  271  ; ladders,  35  ; 
latching  mechanism  of  locks,  iiij  lattice 
or  openwork  girders,  181  ; machinery  for 
pressing  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  Ill ; machinery 
for  sawing  and  boring  timber,  477  ; 
marble-like  plaster,  477 ; metal  lattice, 
400 : metallic  ceilings  and  walls,  325 : 
methods  of  building,  57 ; mitre-block 
and  joint-cramp,  35;  mitre -0x,  180; 
mitre  - cramps,  128;  mosaics,  164; 
moulds,  198;  mounting  circular -saws, 
271:  nail-ended  screw,  73;  nails  or 
tacks,  458  ; ornamenting  wood,  &c.,  309  ; 
parquet  floors  and  wall  lining,  164 ; 
pedestal  water-closets,  73;  pipes  for 
drainage  and  electric  conductors,  128 ; 
pipe-fitting.s,  180;  pipe-joint  or  coupling, 
400 ; planes,  hand,  35  : plugs  for  drains, 
73  : portable  terra-cotta  stoves,  91 ; 
preservative  driers,  326 ; regulator  for 
stoves,  198  ; reversible  windows,  421 ; 
roofing  tiles,  477;  sanhary  disinfector, 
309;  sashes  and  window-frames,  232; 
«ish-fastener,  366  ; saw  blades,  37  : scaf- 
fold and  ladder,  91 ; scaffolding,  215  ; 
seats  for  water-closets,  477 ; securing 
window-sashes,  231 ; self-standing  scaf- 
folds,  290  : sewer-pipes,  382  ; sink-traps, 
20:  sliding  window-sashes,  73,  146, 

497;  soil-pipes  and  ventilatmg-shaft, 

S97 ; spokeshaves,  146 ; stair  treads, 
oorsteps,  &c.,  458  ; stench  - traps, 
477:  stoves,  290;  syphon  flushing 

cisterns,  345,  421  ; device  for  saws,  91  ; 
testing  drains  by  smoke,  345  ; thin  plas- 
ters on  cement  walls,  421 ; tombstones, 
366  ; top  or  guard  of  chimney  shaft,  497  ; 
trap  and  pipe  joint,  232  ; treatment  of 
drying  oils,  128  ; utilising  waste  water, 
91  ; varnish  forprotecting  wood,  iron,  &C., 
232 ; ventilated  fireproof  floors,  440 ; 
ventilation,  73,  213,  366;  ventilator  or 
chimney  cowl,  383,  477  ; ventilators,  20, 
164,  198,  458  ; ventilating,  251  ; venti- 
lating brick,  198:  ventilating  drain 

covers,  290  ; ventilating  fans,  440  ; venti- 
lating sewers,  20;  ventilating  stoves, 
215 ; wall  papers,  325  ; wash-out  closet 
basins,  128  ; wash-out  clo-sets,  366  ; waste 
water-closets,  271 ; water-closets,  iii,  128, 
232,  458  ; water  supply  valve,  400  ; water 
supply  for  water-closets,  400;  tvater  taps. 


180  ; water  waste  preventer,  345  ; white 
lead  and  coloured  pigments,  395  ; window 
or  door  fastening,  323  ; window  fasteners, 
400;  window  fastenings,  gt,  309,  407  i 
window  frames  and  s.asnes,  ig8  ; window 
sa-shes,  440,  497  ; window  ventilator,  232  ; 
windows,  lit,  309;  wood  graining  ma- 
chines, 251 ; wood  mantels,  57 ; wood 
pa\’ements,  35  ; wood  sawing  machinery, 
25J 

Pavements^  carriage  way,  for  cities,  439 
Paving,  High-street,  Wandsworth,  30S 
Pensioner,  election  of.  Builders’  Clerks' 
Institution,  250 
Peterhead  Har^ur,  344 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  memorial  monu- 
ment, 308 

Photographs  of  pictures,  345 
Physic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  334 
Piecework,  230 

Piers  : Abergele,  381  ; Bournemouth,  I0; 

WliUestown,  Co.  Louth,  20 
Pig  iron,  American  production  in  1893,  143 
Piles,  decayed,  Leith  Pier,  307 
Pipes,  drain,  juggling  with,  439 
Pipes,  joint,  Sykes’  patent,  457 
Piscina^  thirteenth  century,  Cambridge,  323 
“ Plotting  Parlour  " Hall,  the,  289 
Plumber's  Company^  the,  164 
Plumbers',  registration  of,  197,  240 
Police  offices,  Rotherham,  475 
Pollution  of  Salford  water,  249 
Poor  Law  offices,  Croydon,  16 
Postal  tube,  Tyres 's  patent,  207 
Post  Office,  the  General,  145 
Post  offices:  Ayr,  381;  Brierley  Hill,  34: 
Dumb.-irton,  420  ; Edinburgh,  126  ; 
Glasgow,  144 ; Gloucester,  248  ; St. 
Martm's-le-Grand|  143  ; Sheffield,  34 
Potter's  fire-resisting  floor,  398 
Powis  Church  House,  Welshpool,  30 
Premises,  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
Clerkenwell-road,  225 
Premises,  Shoreditch,  381 
Presentation,  33,  231 
Property  Sales,  1893,  251 
Publjc  conveniences  in  South  London,  306 
Public  hall,  Law,  Lanarkshire,  363 
Public  offices,  Otley,  34 
Public  works,  Salonica,  398 
Pulpits:  Enford,  53;  Loddiswcll,  j8o; 
Paddock  Wood,  319 

Purification  of  Mersey&  Irwell  Rivers,  495 

Queen's  Hall,  Cork,  architecture  at,  376 
Queen's  Hall,  Langham-place,  420 

Racecourse,  Lewes,  145 
Radiators,  Messenger  & Co.'s,  230 
Railways,  American,  163 
Railway:  New  Black  Isle,  324;  North 
Cornwall,  144  ; Seacombe,  195  ; Warring- 
ton, 475 
Ranges,  232 

Rateablility,  the,  of  sewage  works,  231 
Recreation  Ground,  Fulham,  497 
Refuse  Destructor;  Govan,  N.B.,  143; 

West  Derby,  279 
Refuse,  town,  439,  497 
Refuse  Disposal  Works,  Rochdale,  268 
Registration  of  Plumbers,  240 
Removals,  20,  33,  160,  214,  250 
Repairing  the  Strand,  206 
Reredos ; Burgh  St.  Margaret’s,  73 ; 
East  AIHngton,  9: ; Japan,  322 ; Looe, 
379;  Peterborough  Cathedral,  421; 
Sheffield,  363 ; Streatley,  61  ; Uphill,  160 
Reservoir  : Cardiff,  288  ; proposed,  Monks- 
wood,  Bath,  213 

Restoration:  Dunblane  Cathedral,  380; 

St.  Helen’s  Church,  Blshopsgaie,  17 
Richmond  Hill,  145,  197 
Rivers,  pollution  in  Lancashire,  214 
Road,  ancient,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  197 
“ Rochester  Castle,"  Stoke  Newington,  71 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Building  News  : 
Bow  Common,  109 ; Bridlington,  144  ; 
Cardiff,  193;  Carlisle,  16;  Coventry, 
420 ; Harrow-on-the-Hill,  307 ; Horse 
Fair,  30:  Lincoln,  475:  Llandudno,  170; 
Merthyr,  143  ; Sudbury,  54,  474  ; Totnes, 

Roman  wall,  Newcastle,  457 

Roof,  fall  of,  at  Westminster,  270 

Rotherham  & Co.'s  gifts  to  workmen,  381 

Ruins,  Bearpark,  Durham,  439 

Russian  : churches  in  Vienna,  250;  duties, 

125,  2J4 

Sailors’  Home,  Aberdeen,  475 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Coleman-street,  197 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  398 
Sale  of  Hengrave  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 


ss.y  .!;o;5  fckdie,v,  ; , 

S.alford,  pollution  of  water  at,  249 
Salvation  Army  citadel,  Aberdeen,  162 
Sanatorium,  Canterbury,  381 
Sanitary  arrangements.  Leicester,  397 
Sanitary  classes,  Yorkshire  Coll.,  Leeds,  207 
Sanitary  Institute  lectures,  230 
Sanitary  state  of  Toulon,  324  . 

Sanitary  visit  to  Hornsey,  334 
Sanitation  in  Burma,  215  _ 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  News,  17,  34, 
72,  90,  127,  144,  162,  J95,  213,  230,  249, 
268,  288,  307,  324,  343,  364,  381,  397,  438, 
456,  475.  495 

Sawdust,  utilisation  of,  214 
School  House,  Oxford,  324 
School  of  Art,  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse, 

School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  14s 
Science  and  Art  Department  Exams.,  439 
School  Building  News:  Aberdare,  143; 
Barry,  267  ; Belfast,  195  ; Birmingham, 
288,  419  : Bromsgrove,  ^ ; Burslem,  489  ; 
Cambridge,  363  ; Cardiff,  162  ; Charfield, 
72;  Cheetham,  230;  Denaby  Main,  363; 
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Earl’s  Colne,  230;  Edinburgh,  17,  288; 
Elsecar,  438  ; Fishponds,  21a  ; Gorsenion, 
17  j Harpurhcy,  34  i High  Wycombe,  71 ; 
Illingworth,  89;  Johnstone,  aia  ; Keigh- 
ley, 4Q0;  Kirkintilloch,  456;  Knowle, 
Hristof,  437;  Leeds,  110;  Levenshulme, 
420;  Lichlield,  494;  Lightcliffe,  313; 
LlandafT,  495 ; London,  475 ; Long 
Eaton,  no;  Maidstone,  89  ; Manchester, 
195  ; Moss  Side,  Lancashire,  3^  ; North 
Shields,^;  Oldham,  330;  Paisley,  55; 
Partick,  288 ; Ponsanooth,  179  : Raw- 
marsh,  381 ; Rochdale,  179  ; Rotherham, 
349  ; St.  Helen's,  34  ; Sheffield,  i6z,  195  ; 
Stockport,  396  ; Stone,  34  ; Walker,  343  ; 
Warrington,  453  I Worcester,  89  ; Wol- 
stanton,  474  ; Wolverhampton,  195,  393, 
420 

School  for  Mercers’  Co.,  Barnard's  Inn,  318 
Science  and  Art  School,  Ventnor,  197 
Science  Buildings,  Cambridge,  363 
Screen,  chancel.  Parish  Church,  Oticy,  ig6 
Sculptured  figure,  Panyer-alley,  55 
Seats  at  Hampton  Court,  91 
Sewage  worlo; : Alnwick,  288  ; Birkdale, 
495  ; Bolton,  144,  195;  Bradford,  397; 
Cardiff,  364;  Failsworth,  90;  Greetland, 
Yorkshire,  195 ; Leyton,  381 ; Ludlow, 
343  ; Macclesfield,  127  ; Mangotsfield, 
364:  Middleton,  438;  Monmouth,  249; 
Oldham,  249;  Pudsey,  137;  Ramsbottom, 
90  ; Rhyl,  438  ; Shipley,  364  ; Wakefield, 
438 ; Worthing,  397 

Sewage  disposal,  Manchester  Cana!,  i3,  72 
Sites,  London  Board  School,  365 
Sheffield,  insanitary  area,  343 
Sheffield  Municipal  Bldgs.,  wall  lining,  208 
Shoes,  patent  safety  for  ladders,  214 
Showrooms,  Liverpool,  179 


Slate  trade  ; the,  308,  490 ; Welsh,  439 
Slates,  American  roofing  in  Ireland,  429 
Society  of  Arts  new  Session,  36a 
South  London  Art  Gallery,  232 
Speaking  tubes  : Binko’s,  307  } " Homa- 
caustic,”  S3 

Stable  ftooring  bricks,  55 
Stablemen’s  Institute,  Newmarket,  54 
Staffordshire  Infirmary,  475 
Stained  Glass  and  Decoration Ash* 
ton-under*Lyne,  476;  Athelhampton, 
288:  Barnes,  288;  Billingborough,  344; 
Byfield,  249 ; Canvey  Island,  381  ; 
Crailing,  Roxburgh,  18  ; Crumpsall,  231  ; 
Dundee,  180;  Edinburgh,  no,  344; 
Exeter,  397  ; Faversham,  180  ; Glasgow, 
180,  344,  381 ; Herne  Hill,  London,  90  ; 
Landport,  249  ; Lanivet,  Bodmin,  420  ; 
Leigh,  Essex-,  34 ; Liverpool,  18 ; Man- 
chester Town  Hall,  196 ; Manchester, 
344;  Manea,  Cambs.,  34  ; Mirfield,  196; 
Pateley  Bridge,  196  ; Paragon  Music 
Hall,  London,  90:  Peebles,  90;  Plalstow, 
231;  Truro,  no;  Westminster  Abbey, 
420 , Wokingham,  196 ; Wood  Green,  381 
Stafford  Oddfellows’  Hall,  248 
Staple  Inn,  345 
.Statistical  Society,  Royal,  tg 
Statue  of  the  Queen,  Aberdeen, 

Statues,  memorial  : Belfast,  2^  ; Llan- 
dinam,  73  ; Manchester  Town  Hall,  457 
Stone-carving,  “ Hurstbourne,"  Hants,  376 
Stone-dressing  machine.  Trier's,  224 
Stone  industry,  the  Norwegian,  177 
Stonework,  Camberwell  Vestry  Hall,  289 
Strand,  repaving  the,  206 
Street  improvements,  proposed,  Cardiff,  307 
Streets,  bars  and  posts,  London,  :8o 
Streets  and  building  bye-laws,  Cardiff,  83 
Strike  of  miners,  France,  250 
Students'  visit  to  Sewage  Wks.,  Leyton,  381 


Subsidence  : bridge,  Glasgow,  146,  163  ; in 
the  City-road,  231 
Surveyor,  a veteran,  39* 

Surveyors,  diocesan,  election  of,  240 
Surveyorship  : Gray's  Thurrock,  127  ; 
Penarth,  379 ; Plymouth,  250 ; Selby, 
361 ; Wavertree,  194 

Surveyors'  Institution,  examin.ations,  35,  364 
Surveys  and  surveying  instruments,  196 
.Swedish  tar  trade,  in 
Swedish  timber  industty,  the,  202 
Sykes'  patent  joint  pipes,  457 

Tablets,  memorial  : Berwick,  73  ; Dulver- 
ton,  55  ; Newcastle,  177 
Tar  trade,  Swedish,  iir 
Technical  .school,  Birmingham,  419 
Telephonic  communications,  Liverpool 
water  supply,  397 

Tenders  for  church,  North  Peckham,  84 
Thames:  bridges. 490;  Conservancy  Bd.,431 
Theatres  : Daly’s,  Cranbourne-strect,  16  ; 
Newcastle,  456 ; Sheffield,  109 ; Shore- 
ditch, 455  ; Wolverhampton,  324 
Theatre  and  hotel,  Norwich,  455 
Thirlmere  scheme,  completion  of,  162 
Tiling,  measuring,  421 
Timber  industry,  the  Swedish,  202 
Toulon,  sanitary  state  of,  394 
Tower,  Blackpool,  89 
Town  Hall,  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  89 
Town  refuse,  268,  439,  497 
Trade  announcements,  231,  365 
Trade  Festivity,  54 

Trade  catalogues,  214,  228,  269,  341,  376, 
492 

Trier's  stone-dressing  machine,  225 
Triptych,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edinburgh,  421 
Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  396 
Twenty-four  hours  day  movement,  496 
Tyre's  patent  postal  tube,  207 


Uttoxeter  Waterworks,  381 
Viaduct,  Bonarbridge,  N.B.,  90 
Villa  residences,  Edgbasion,  Birminghafn, 
267 

Wallpapers,  colour  of,  and  strength  ufillu- 
minants,  206 
Walls,  hollow,  S3 
Warehouse,  Smitbfidd,  I79 
Warming  and  ventilating  Admiralty  Build- 
ings, Whitehall,  230 
Washhand  trough,  improved,  aCg 
Waste-water  question,  Dunfermline,  364 
Water  bar,  a new,  325 
Water,  pollution  of  Salford,  249 
Water , supply  : Ackworth,  438;  Baildon, 
195 ; Belgrade,  398 ; Dunkerque,  90  ; 
Edinburgh,  17,  951;  Glasgow,  268; 

Kingsbridge,  438 ; Kingsbury,  307 ; 
Leeds,  249;  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
162  ; London,  230;  Longton,  475  ; Man- 
chester, 214  ; Paisley,  397  ; Portland.  213  ; 
Radstock,  475  ; Redruth,  268  ; Water- 
beck,  397;  Worthing,  111;  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  90 

Watering-place,  proposed,  Isle  of  Wight,  318 
Waterworks:  Uenby,  90;  Frodsham,  77  ; 

Thirlmere,  162  ; Uttoxeter,  381 
Welsh  slate  trade,  the,  439 
Westminster  Coroner's  Court,  380 
Westminster  Guildhall,  363 
Wing,  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  475 
Wirral  railway  extension  toSeacombe,  195 
Workhouse  chapiel,  Birkenhead,  438 
Workmen,  a pleasant  surprise  for  the,  381 
Workmen's  dwellings,  proposed,  Sunder- 
land, 2t2 

Workmen's  Institute,  Blaenavon,  144 
Worthing  and  its  future,  344 

Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  Paignton,  89;  St. 
.Austell,  Cornwall,  212 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


Aitchlson,  n.,  smoking  room  in  a London 
mansion,  471 

Anderson,  Dr.  Rowand,  plan  of  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  414 

Assiter,  H.,  street,  Holborn  to  Strand,  108 
Harrias,  M.  E.  L.,  sculpture,  " L'Archi- 
lecture,"  68 

Bates,  H.,  car\’ing.  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  68 

Bedford,  F.  W.,  a corner  of  the  Certosa  di 
Pavia,  13 

Beeston  & Burmestef ! mansion,  “ Hurst- 
bourne," Hants,  359:  stables,  King's 
Walden,  Herts,  245 

Belcher,  J.,  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  63 

Bernier,  J..,  Op<ira  Comique,  Paris,  158 
Binyon,  B.,  Colchester  Public  Library.  283 
Blanc,  Hippolyte  J. : church,  Edinburgh, 
263  5 plan,  265 

Boyes,  H.  C.,  interior  of  Grocer's  Hall,  48 
Boyle,  J.  J.,  sculpture,  Chicago  Exlibn.,  245 
Brewer,  H.  W.  : an  ancient  harbour,  244 ; 
picturesque  chimneys,  7 ; types  of 
fountains,  408,  409;  sketch,  tower  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Hungate,  Norwich,  298 
Briggs,  R.  A. : design  for  house  based  on 
Bramh.nll  Hall,  140 ; houses,  Burnt  Ash 
Hill,  31 ; house,  Maidenhead,  31 ; house. 
Queen's  Gate,  South  Kensington,  49 : 
proposed  house,  Llandaff,  209 
Bromley,  H.  T.,  doorway,  Carey-st.,  378,379 
Burnet,  J.,  Son,  & Campbell,  wing, 
Glasgow  Athenaeum,  302 
Capper,  S.  H.,  University  Hall  extension, 
Edinburgh,  T41 

Carue,  W.  D.,  Congregational  Church, 
Huyton,  175,  452 
IThampneys,  B.,  hous  , 

Cheslon  & Perkin,  design, 
cipal  Buildings,  87 
Collcutt,  T.  E. : offices,  P.  & 0.  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  159;  staircase,  Imperial 
Institute,  282 

Corder,  J.  S.,  guest  chamber,  Christchurch 
House,  Ipswich,  283  _ 

Cornford,  L.  Cope,  plain  furniture,  10 
Cox,  A.,  & Cooksey,  house,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  175 

Cresswell.J.J.,  view,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  470 
Cutler,  'T.  W..  visitors’  staircase,  .Avery 
Hill,  244 

Dawber,  E.  Guy,  lodges,  Springhill, 
Worcestershire,  123 


Dennis,  L.,  Feel  Court  Hatist,  227 
Edis,  R.W.,  gate  and  lodge, Eaton  Hall,  453 
Ehrmann,  M.,  design)  initial  letter,  247 
Ely,  J.,  entrance,  Ashby  Folville  Manor,  isa 
Emerson,  W. : Lucknow  Cathedral,  282  ; 
design  for  completion  of  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  394 

Ernst  & Co.,  “ Red  Gastle " Mansions, 
Zurich,  434 

Fairbank,  F.  R.,  brasses:  Spotbro',  Vork- 
shire,  and  Havant,  Hampshire,  155 
Falgui&re,  M.,  sculpture,  “Po6sie  H6ro'ique," 
68 

Flockhart,  W.,  “ Rosehaugh  ” Mansion,  192 
Frampton,  G.,  sculpture,  “ Mysteriarcb," 

French,  D.  C.,  sculpture,  Chicago  Exhi- 
bition, 245 

Galland  & Gibelin,  MM.,  windows,  Orleans 
Cathedral,  415 

Gilbert,  Alfred,  Shaftesbury  F'ountain,  86 
Greenslade.  S.  K.:  canopy,  bishop’s  throne, 
E.xeter  Cathedral,  303 ; proposed  business 
premises,  Exeter,  452 
Habert-Dys,  M.,  design,  initial  letter,  247 
Hall,  Edwin  T.,  panels  and  frieze,  Imperial 
Bank,  Peckham,  123 

Hare,  H.  T.,  Oxford  Municipal  Bldgs.,  140 
Hay  & Henderson,  plan,  Edinburgh  Cathe- 
dral, 104 

Heaton,  J.  A.,  decorations,  steamship 
Gothic,  491 

Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  staircase  window, 
“ Rivington,"  491 

Henman,  W.,  Birmingham  Hospital,  376 
Horsley,  Gerald  C.,  design  for  painted 
decoration,  roof  of  a University  Hall,  434 
Huntly-Gordon.  H.,  premises,  Parliament- 
street,  470 

Ince,  Howard,  courtyard  of  new  house  and 
studio,  208 

Jackson,  F.  Hamilton  : cartoon  for  window, 
Sephton,  263  ; design,  wall  decoration,  158 
Jackson,  T.  G.,  house  for  tutor,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  175 

John, W.  Goscombe, sculpture,  “Girl  Bind- 
ing her  Hair,”  31 

Jones,  R.,  G.,  design  for  book  cover,  209 
Kidner  & Berry  : gamekeeper's  lodge  in  the 
Ardennes,  303;  house,  Bisham  on  Thames, 
359:  house,  Surbiton,  359 
Kirby,  E., church,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire,  358 
Knight,  Emma,  an  “.Albert  Durcr ’’window, 
Fairford,  209 


Knox,  Archibald,  ailcienf  crosses,  Isle  of 
Man,  244,  245,  246 

Lamb,  E.  B.,  a doctor's  house,  2B3 

Luard,  General,  courtyard,  Ightham  MotC) 
Kent,  48 

Lucas,  R.  M.  D.,  screen,  Winchester 
Cathedral,  51 

Lucchesi,  Andrea  C.,  sculpture  bust,  “With 
modest  downc.-i-st  eyes,"  227 

McDonnell,  L.  A.,  Irish  village,  Chicago 
Exhibition,  321 

McGibbon,  Alexander  : The  Ancient  Cathe- 
drals of  Scotland: — Dunblane,  414; 
sketches,  413, 414,  415,  416,  417  ; Glasgow, 
12;  plan,  12;  sketches,  ii,  12;  Iona, 
338;  plan,  33S;  sketches,  336,  337,  338; 
St.  Machar's,  Aberdeen,  174;  plan,  174, 
sketches,  174,  175,  176;  ot.  Magnus, 

Kirkwall,  262  J pl.an,  262:  sketches,  261, 
262,  963,  264  ; St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  104  ; 
sketches,  104,  105,  106 

Martinj’i  Philip,  sculpture  groups,  Chicago 
Exhibition,  241,  245, 

Mitchell,  Arnold,  sketches,  Architectural 
Association  excursion,  141,  159 

Montford,  Paul  R.,  sculpture,  Battersea 
Town  Hall,  395 

Morris  & Hunter  : de.sign,  Glasgow  Art 
Galleries,  471  ; design,  St.  Aiidrew'.s 
Church,  Ayr,  339 

Mountford,  £.  W.,  Battersea  Town  Hall, 
30.. 394 

Mullins,  E.  Roscoe  : sculpture,  memorial 
tablet,  227  ; sculpture,  " A Scytheman," 

31 

Paul,  R.  W. : Discoveries,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  83  ; Eton  College  Chapel, 
13  ; sketches  of  Eton  College  Chapel,  14, 
15:  Nixon's  school,  Oxford,  141 : 
sketches  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi* 
bition,  279,  280,  381 

Pennington,  T.  F.,  design,  Oxford  Munici- 
pal Buildings,  359 

Pite,  W.  A. ; design.  County  Council  Hall, 
Stafford,  395 ; Homceopathic  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond-street,  193 

Pite,  A.  R.,  & Sons,  mission  h.all,  White- 
chapel, 193 

Ponting,  C.  E : music  school,  Marlborough 
College,  320;  pulpit,  All  Saints'  Church, 
Enford,  193 

Prentice,  A.  _N.,  Convent  of  St.  Marcos, 
Leon,  Spain,  377  ; staircase,  Burgos 
Cathedral,  377 


Prothcro,  H.,  interior  of  cliapel,  Cheltenham 
College,  105 

Pr>'nne,  G.  H.  Fellowas,  church,  West 
Dulwich,  86 

Richmond,  W.  B.,  cartoon,  Persian  and 
Delphic  sibyls.  358 

Rope,  Miss  E.  M.,  panel  for  altar  piece,  391 
Rose,  H.,  proposed  hotel  M.ndeira,  69 
Runtz,  E.j  premiated  design,  Oxford  Muni- 
cipal buildings,  226 

Salter  & Adams,  design,  Clarence  wing, 
hospital,  Paddington,  69 
Shoppee,  C.  J.,  plan,  street  from  Holborn 
to  Strand,  28 

Shrigley  & Hunt,  stained  glass  windows, 
Glasgow  & Silverdale,  339 
Skipworth,  A.  H.  : design,  chapel  for 
Gray's  Inn,  193:  design,  iron  grille,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  453 

Snell,  H.  Saxon,  plan,  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal,  19 

Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  view  of  nave,  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  415 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  houses  on  the  Grosvenor 

Tait  & itarvey,  reredos,  Bratton  Clovelly 
Church,  105 

Tapper,  W.  J.,  design,  chapel,  Gray’s  Inn 
Gardens,  435 

Temple,  Charles,  design  for  end  of  bath- 
room, 302 

Thornycroft,  H.,  sculpture,  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  68 
Thorp,  W.  H.,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  30 
Tree,  Philip,  church,  house,  and  schools, 
Bexhill,  395 

Vacher,  Sydney,  design  for  church.  Shef- 
field, 303 

Waagen,  A.,  sculpture,  Chicago  Exhbn.,245 
Wade,  Fairfax  B.,  School  of  Art  Needle- 
work, Imperial  Institute-road,  122 
Webb,  Aston,  and  Ingress  Bell,  new  build- 
ings, United  Service  Institution,  White- 
hall, 208 

Willink  & Thicknesse,  hou.se,  Grange-over- 
Sands,  435 

Wilson,  H. : design,  cathedral,  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  320  ; Library,  WelbeCk  .Abbey,  226 
Wilson,  "f.  B.,  Cottages,  H.arrogate,  227 
Wilson,  Paton,  design  for  frieze,  453 
Wimperis,  J.  T.,  & Arber,  additions  to 
“ Roxlcy,"'  Willian,  Herts,  87 
Wornum,  R.  S.,  lodge  and  gates,  “ Monge- 
well,"  Wallingford,  435 
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ABBEY,  Winchcofnbe,  Tiles  foUnd  at.  467 

Aberdeen  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  Mr.  Ale.xanclcr  McGIbbon, 
174;  Plan,  174;  Sketches,  I74,  175,  176 

.Adams’s  Dovetailed-keyed  Brick,  79 

Additions  to  “ Roxley,"  Willian,  Herts!  Wimperis  & 
-Arber,  Architects,  87  ; Plan,  87 

“Albert  Diirer"  Window,  Fairford  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire : Drawn  by  Miss  Emma  Knight,  209 

All  Saints’  Church,  West  Dulwich : G.  H.  Fellowcs 
Prynne,  Architect,  86 

Ancient  Crosses,  Isle  of  Man  : Drawn  by  Archibald  Knox, 
244,  24s,  246 

Architectural  Association  Excursion  : Sketches  by  Arnold 
Mitchell,  147,  159 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  : Sketches  by  R.  W.  Paul,  279, 
2S0,  281 

Ashby  Folville  Manor,  Entrance  : John  Ely,  Architect  122 


AthenatUni,  Wing,  Glafgowt  J.  Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell, 
Architects,  302 


B.ALLlOL  COLLEGE,  Tutor's  House:  T.  0.  Jackson, 
Architect,  175 

“ Banacle  Edge,"  Witley  I Basil  Champileys,  Architect.  452 
Bank,  Imperial,  Peckham  : Panel  find_Frie<e;  E.  T.  Hall, 
.Architect,  J23 

Bath-room,  End  of : Designed  by  Charles  Temple,  309 
Battersea  Town  Hall : E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  30, 
394  ; Sculpture  : Paul  R.  Montford,  Sculptor,  395 
Birmingham  General  Hospital ; W.  Henman,  Architect,  376 
“Blawith,"  Grange-over-Sands  : Willinck  & Thicknesse, 
Architects,  435 

Book-Cover,  Design  for ; By  Rowland  C.  Jones,  209 
Brass  : Thos.  Aileward,  Havant,  Hampshire,  and  William 


Fitzwilliam  and  his  Wife,  Sprotboro',  Yorkshire  ; From 
Rubbings  by  F.  R.  Fairbank,  155 
Brick,  Adams's  Dovetailed-Keyed,  19 
Burgo.s  Cathedral,  Staircase : Drawn  by  A.  N.  Prentice,  377 
Business  Premises,  Proposed,  Exeter  : S.  K.  Greenslade, 
Architect,  452 

CAMBRIDGE,  Discoveries,  Jesus  College : Drawn  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  83 

Canal,  Nicaragua  : Plan  of,  117 

Canopy, Exeter  Cathedral:  DrawnbyS.  K.  Greenslade,  303 
Cartoon  for  Window,  Sephton  : By  F.  H.  Jackson,  263 
Cartoons,  Mosaic  Decoration,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  : By 
W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R..A.,  358 
Cathedrals,  Ancient,  of  Scotland  : Drawn  by  Ale.xander 
McGibbon  : Dunblane,  414 ; Plan,  by  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  414  ; Sketches,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417  ; Nave, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued):— 

before  restoration,  drawn  by  R.  Phen4  Spiers,  415 ; 
Glasgow,  12;  Plan,  12;  Sketches,  ii,  12;  Iona,  338; 
Plan,  338  ; Sketches,  336,  337,  338  ; St.  Magnus,  Kirk- 
wall. 262  ; Plan,  262  ; Sketches,  261,  262,  263,  264  ; St. 
Michars,  Aberdeen,  174 ; Plan,  174  ; Sketches,  174,  173, 
176;  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  104  ; Plan,  104  ; Sketches, 

Cathedra?,  Exeter  : Canopy,  Bishop's  Throne : Drawn  by 
S.  K.  Greenslade,  303 

Cathedral,  Lincoln;  View  in  Transept:  Drawn  by  J.  J 
Cresswell,  470 

Cathedral,  Lucknow,  India  : W.  Emerson,  Architect,  282 
Cathedral,  Orldans : Designs  for  Windows:  by  MM. 
Galland  & Gilbejin,  ^5 

Cathedral.  Victoria,  B.C.  : Design  for : H.  Wilson, 
Architect,  320 

Certosa  di  Pavia  : Drawn  by  F.  W.  Bedford,  13 
Chapel,  Cheltenham  College:  H.  Prothero,  Architect,  103 
Chapel,  Eton  College  : Drawn  by  Roland  W.  Paul,  13, 14,  15 
Chapel,  Gray's  Inn,  Design  for : A.  H.  Skipworth,  193 

Chapel,  Gray's  Inn,  Design  for  : Ry  W.  J.  Tapper,  Archi- 

Chapel,  ^Jray’s  Inn,  Windows  discovered  at,  133 
Cheltenham  Coll,  and  Chapel : H.  Prothero,  Architect,  105 
Chicago  Exhibition:  Irish  Village:  L.  McDonnell,' 
Architect,  321 

Chicago  Exhibition:  Sculpture  at:  “Columbia"  Group, 
from  Machinery  Hall  : by  A.  Waagen,  245;  “ Loco- 
motive " GrdSp,  from  Transportation  Building:  by  J.  1. 
Boyle,  245  ; Statue  of  “ The  Republic"  : by  Daniel  C. 
French,  243;  from  Agricultural  Building,  241,  *45: 
Philip  Mariiny,  Sculptor 
Chicago  Exhibition,  Sketches  at,  3,  96,  133 
Chimneys,  Picturesque  : by  H.  W.  Brewer,  7 
Church,  West  Dulwich  : G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  Archi- 
tect, 86 

Church,  Congregational,  Huyton  : W.  D.  Car5e,  Architect, 
17s.  452 

Church,  St.  Andrew '.s,  Ayr  : Design  by  Morris  & Hunter, 
339 

Church,  St.  John's,  High  Leigh  : E.  Kirby,  Architect,  358 
Church  of  St.  Matthew's,  Morningside,  Edinburgh  : 

Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  Architect,  263 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Abbeydale,  Sheffield,  Design  for; 

Sydney  Vacher,  Architect,  303 
Church,  House,  and  Schools,  Bexhill-on-Sca : Philip 
Tree,  Architect,  395 

Christchurch  House,  Ipswich  : Guest  Chamber  : Drawn 
by  J.  S.  Corder,  283 

Clarence  Wing,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington,  Design 
for  : Salter  & Adams,  Architects,  69 
Closets,  Dry,  Diagrams  iliustratiog  Article  on,  482,  483, 484 
Colchester  Public  Library  : Brightwen  Binyon,  Architect, 
283  ; Detail  of  Main  Gable,  283 
College,  Jesus,  Cambridge,  Discoveries  at  : Drawn  by 
R.  W.  Paul,  83 

Convent  of  San  Marcos,  Leon,  Spain  : Drawn  by  A.  N. 
Prentice,  377 

Cottages,  the  Grove,  Harrogate  : T.  Butler  Wilson,  Archi- 

County  (Council  Hall.  Stafford,  Design  by:  W.  A.  Pite, 
Architect,  395 

Court  House,  Peel,  Isle  of  Man  : L.  Dennis,  Architect,  227 
Courtyard,  New  House  and  .Studio  : H.  Ince,  Architect,  208 
Crosses,  Ancient,  Isle  of  Man  : Drawn  by  Archibald  Knox, 
244.  =45i  246 


DECORATION.  Design  or  Painted  Roof  of  a University 
Hall : by  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  434 
Decorations  in  the  Gothic  Steamsliip : by  J.  A.  Heaton,  491 
Design  for  Book  Cover  : by  Rowland  G.  Jones,  209 
Design  for  Chapel,  Gray's  Inn  Gardens:  W.  J.  Tapper, 
Architect,  435 

Design,  Completion  of  South  Kensington  Museum  : W. 
Emerson,  Architect,  394 

Design,  Cn^.  Cncl.  Hall,  Stafford : W.  A.  Pile,  Acht.,  395 
Design  for  Frieze  : By  Paton  Wilson,  453 
Design,  Glasgow  Art  Galleries  : By  Morris  & Hunter,  471 
Design,  House  based  on  Bramhall  Hall  : R.  A.  Briggs, 
Architect,  140 

Design,  Iron  Grille,  St.  Paul's  : A.  H.  Skipworth,  Archi- 
tect, 453 

Design,  Pointed  Decoration  of  Roof  of  a University  Hall  : 
By  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  434 

Designs,  Selected,  for  Windows,  Orleans  Cathedral  : By 
MM.  Galland  & Gibelin,  415 
Diagram  of  Babylonian  Brick  Stamp,  203 
Diagram,  New  Water  Bar,  325 
Diagram,  Sykes'  Patent  Joint  Pipes,  457 
Diagrams  illustrating  Article  on  Dry  Closets,  482,  4B3,  484 
Diagrams  illustrating  Articles  on  Geology,  161,  179,  194, 
212,  229,  247,  248,  266,  267,  305,  306,  322,  323,  341,  342, 
36a,  378,  4t9i  437 

Di'«:overies,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  : Drawn  by  R.  W. 
Paul,  83 

Doorway,  Old,  Carey-st. : Drawn  by  H.  T.  Bromley,  378, 379 
Dry  Closet^  Diagrams  illustrating  Article  on,  482,  483,  484 
Dunblane  Cathedral  ; Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon, 
414  ; Sketches,  414,  415,  416,  417  ; Plan,  drawn  by  R. 
Rowand  Anderson,  414 ; Nave  before  restoration, 
drawn  by  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  415 

E.\TON  HALL,  Entrance  Gates  and  Lodge:  R.  W.  Edis, 
Architect,  453 

Edinburgh  Cathedral : Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon, 
104  : sketches,  104,  105,  106 

Edinburgh  University  Hall  Extension  : S.  H.  Capper, 
Architect,  141 

Entrance,  Ashby  Folvillc  Manor,  Leicestershire : John 
Ely,  Architect,  122 

Eton  College  Chapel  from  the  north  : Drawn  by  Roland 
W.  Paul,  13  ; plan,  ij ; sketches,  14,  15 
Exeter  Cathedral,  Portion  of  Canopy  of  Bishop’s  Throne  : 

Drawn  by  Sidney  K.  Greenslade,  303 
Exeter,  Proposed  Busines.s  Premises  : S.  K.  Greenslade, 
.\rchitect,  452 

Exhibition,  Chicago,  Irish  Village : L.  A.  McDonnell, 
architect,  321 

Exhibition,  Sketches  at  Chic^O,  3,  96,  133 


FISHERIES  BUILDING,  Chicago  Exhibition,  details 
of,  133 

Flats,  the  “ Red  Castle,"  Zurich  : Ernst  & Co.,  architects, 
434  . ... 

Floor,  Section  of  Potter’s  Fire-resisting,  399 
French  Mediajval  Tiles,  Examples  of,  225 
Frieze  and  • Angle  of  Building_.  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  : J.  Belcher,  Architect,  68 
Frieze,  Design  for  : By  Paton  Wilson,  453 


Fountain,  Shaftesbury,  Piccadilly : By  Alfred  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  86 

Fountains,  Tj-pes  of  ;‘By  H.  W.  Brewer,  408,  409 
Furniture,  Plain,  to  •' 

GAMEKEEPER'S  LODGE  in  the  Ardennes:  Kidner 
& Berry,  Architects,  303 

Geological  Structure' an'd  Scenerj-,  illustrating  article  on 
“Geology,"  321  • . - 

Gla.sgow  Art  Galleries : Design  by  Morris  & Hunter,  471 
Glasgow  Athenaeum,  New  Wing : J.  Burnet,  Son,  & 
Campbell,  Architects,  302 

Glasgow  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  Mr.  Ale.vander  McGibbon, 
12  : Sketches  in,  ti',  12 

Gray's  Inn  Chapel,  Sketch  of  Windows  discovered  at,  135 
Grille,  Iron,  Design  for,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ; A.  H. 
Skipworth,  Architect,  453 

Grocers'  Hall,  Interior  : H.  C.  Boyes,  Architect.  48 
Guests'  Chamber,  Christ  Church  House,  Ipswich  : Drawn 
by  J.  S.  Corder,  283 

HARBOUR,  an  Ancient  : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  244 
Hospital,  Birmingham  : W.  Henman,  Architect,  376 
Hospital,  Homoeopathic,  Great  Ormond-street : W.  A. 
Pile,  Architect,  103 

Hospital,  Royal  Victoria,  Montreal,  Plan  of,  19 
Hospital,  St.  Mary's,  Paddington,  Design  for  Clarence 
Wing  : Salter  & Adams,  Architects,  69 
Hotel,  Funchal,  Madeira,  Proposed:  H.  Rose,  Architect, 

House  at  Bisham-on-Thames : Kidner  & Berr>',  .Archi- 
tects, 359 

House,  Design  for,  based  on  Bramhall  Hall  : R.  A. 
Briggs,  Architect,  140 

House,  a Doctor's,  in  the  country  : E.  B.  Lamb,  Architect, 
283 

House,  Grange  • over  - Sands  : Willink  & Thicknesse, 
Architects,  435 

House,  LlandafT,  propo.sed  : R.  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  209 
Hou-se  at  Maidenhead  : R.  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  31 
House  in  Queen’s  Gate,  South  Kensington  : R.  A.  Briggs, 
Architect,  49 

House  “ Roxley,”  Willian,  Herts,  additions  to  : Wimperis 
& Arber,  Architects,  87  ; plan,  87 
House  at  Surbiton  : Kidner  & Berrj',  Architects,  359 
House,  Tunbridge  Wells  : Cox,  A.,  & Cooksey,  Architects, 

House  for  Tutor,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  : T.  G.  Jackson, 
Architect,  175 

House,  Witley,  Surrey  ; Basil  Champneys,  Architect,  452 
Houses,  Burnt  Ash  Hill : R.  A.  Briggs,  Architectj  31 
Houses,  Grosvenor  Estate  : J.  J.  Stevenson,  Architect,  490 
“ Hurstbourne,"  Hants  ; Beeston  & Burmester,  Archts.,  359 
Huyton  Congregational  Ch.  : W.  D.  Carue,  Archt.,  t75, 452 
IGHTHAM  MOTE,  Kent : Drawn  by  Major-General 
C.  E.  Luard,  48 ; plan,  49 

Imperial  Institute,  stairca.se  ; T.  E.  Collcutt,  Architect,  282 
Initial  Letters,  designs  for,  247 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  frieze  and  angle  of 
building  : J.  Belcher,  Architect,  68 
Iona  Cathedral:  Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon,  338; 

plan.  J38  ; sketches,  336,  337;  338 
Irish  Village,  Chicago  Exhibition:  L.  A,  McDonnell, 
Architect,  321 

Iron  Grille,  design  for,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  : A.  H. 
Skipworth,  Architect,  453 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  discoveries  at  : Drawn 
by  R.  W.  Paul,  83 

Joint-Pipes,  diagram  of  Sykes'  Patent,  457 
KIRKWALL  CATHEDRAL:  Drawn  by  Alexander 
McGibbon,  262  ; plan,  262  ; sketches,  261,  262,  263,  264 
LADDER,  Heathman's  Tower,  398 
Leeds  School  of  Medicine : W.  H.  Thorp,  Architect,  30 
Letters,  Designs  for  Initial,  247 

Library,  Public,  Colchester,  Detail  and  Gable  : Brightwen 
Binyon,  Architect,  283 

Library,  Welbeck  Abbey  : H,  Wilson,  Architect,  226 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  View  in  Transept : Drawn  by  J.  J. 
Cresswell,  470 

Lodge  Gates,  Eaton  Hall  : R.  W.  Edis,  Architect,  453 
Lodge  & Gates,  Wallingford  ; R.  S.  Wornum,  Architect,  435 
Lodges^  Springhill,  Worcestershire . E.  Guy  Dawber. 
Architect,  123 

Lucknow  Cathedral,  India  : W.  Emerson,  Architect,  282 
MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  Music  School;  C.  E, 
Ponting,  Architect,  320 

Mansion,  “Hurstbourne,"  Hants:  Beeston  & Burmester, 
Architects,  359 

Mansion,  “ Rosehaugb  " : W.  Flockhart,  Architect,  192 
Mansions,  Zurich  : Ernst  & Co.,  Architects,  434 
Masons'  Marks  on  the  Abbey  Church  at  V6zelay,  488 
Mediaeval  Tiles,  French,  Examples  of,  225 
Medical  Department,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  : W.  H. 
Thorp,  Architect,  30 

Mission  Hall,  Whitechapel:  A.  R.  Pite  & Sons,  Archi- 
tects, 193 

Monastery  of  Certosa  Di  Pavia : Drawn  by  F.  W. 
Bedforfl,  13 

Municipal  Buildings,  Oxford  : Second  Premiated  Design  : 
Ernest  Runtz,  Architect,  226 

Municipal  Buildings,  Oxford  : H.  T.  Hare,  Architect,  140 
Municipal  Buildings,  Oxford,  Design  for:  Cheston  & 
Perkin,  Architects,  87 

Municipal  Buildings,  Oxford,  Design  for:  T.  F.  Penning- 
ton, Architect,  359 

Music  School,  Marlborough  College : C.  E.  Pouting, 
Architect,  320 

NICARAGUA  CANAL,  Plan  of,  117 

Nixon’s  School,  Oxford  : Drawn  by  Roland  W.  Paul,  141 
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The  Chicago  E.vhibition  : a General  View. 

|?HE  Exhibition 
which  is  being 
lield  this  summer 
in  honour  of  the 
four  hundredth 
anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of 
the  American 
Continent  by 
Columbus  is 
naturally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  architects 
all  over  the  world  ; for  herein  are  contained 
the  efforts  of  the  best  known  and  most 
distinguished  of  the  American  architects,  and 
it  is  in  consequence  a gauge  of  the  standard 
of  American  contemporary  architecture.  In 
future  articles  we  propose  to  treat  of  the 
buildings  themselves  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be 
best  to  glance  shortly  at  the  history  of  the 
conception,  after  the  fight  for  supremacy 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  as  to  which 
would  have  the  honour  of  holding  the  World’s 
Fair.  On  February  24,  1890,  Congress  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  Chicago,  and  imme- 
diately various  sites  were  naturally  put  for- 
ward as  being  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Exhibition.  One  site  in  particular 
specially  commended  itself  to  a certain 
section.  It  was  situated  practically  in  the 
city  itself,  and  consisted  of  a long,  narrow 


tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city.  It  was  soon  demonstrated,  however, 
that  this  site  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  one  of  more  ample  dimen- 
sions should  be  selected.  It  thus  came  about 
that  Jackson  Park,  a large  tract  of  land 
2-^  miles  in  length,  running  north  and  south, 
and  having  an  area  of  some  700  acres, 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  and  , 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  itself,  | 
was  finally  selected.  It  is  at  a distance  ofi 
some  7 miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  | 
is  easily  accessible  both  by  land  and  water,  j 
being  reached  by  a special  service  of  trains ' 
in  15  minutes.  The  approach  by  steamer,  j 
although  taking  longer,  is  better  for  approach- 1 
ing  the  Exhibition  for  the  first  time,  as  onej 
obtains  a coup  d'ceil  of  the  buildings  which  ■ 
is  especially  fine,  and  which  is  not  obtain-  [ 
able  by  rail.  j 

The  site  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  one 
for  such  a purpose.  The  waters  of  this 
great  inland  sea,  some  360  miles  long  and 
sixty  miles  across,  have  been  enabled  to  be 
utilised  for  the  various  necessary  purposes 
of  such  a large  undertaking,  and  were  also 
available  for  the  creation  of  lakes  and  basins  ■ 
in  the  grounds,  and  for  the  display  of  orna- 
mental fountains.  A large  portion  of  the 
site,  whose  longitudinal  axis  runs  north  and 
south,  was  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of 
I shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  remainder  of 
1 the  ground  was  of  a swampy  or  marshy 


character,  which  of  course  had  to  be  taken 
in  hand  seriously  before  it  could  be  made 
presentable  as  a park  in  which  to  place 
the  buildings.  The  well-known  landscape- 
architect,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Ormsted,  who, 
with  his  late  partner,  has  laid  out  several  of 
the  more  important  public  parks  in  America, 
was  consulted,  and  eventually  given  the  com- 
mission of  arranging  the  grounds,  and  he  has 
shown  great  skill  and  taste  in  transforming 
what  was  originally  a dreary  waste  into  a 
really  well  laid  out  park,  in  which  the  formal 
and  the  picturesque  are  well  blended  and 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  surrounding 
architecture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  pre- 
liminary proceedings  in  connexion  with  the 
selection  of  architects  and  the  procuring  of 
designs.  Messrs.  Burnham  & Root,  of 
Chicago,  were  consulted  in  the  first  place,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Ormsted,  the  landscape- 
architect  to  the  Council  of  Administration,  as 
to  the  general  laying  out  of  the  architectural 
scheme  and  position  of  the  buildings.  Mr. 
Root  unfortunately  died  soon  after  the 
appointment,  although  not  before  he  had 
given  some  valuable  assistance  in  the 
original  conception.  It  is  a curious  coincidence 
that  the  junior  partner  of  both  the  original 
firms  who  were  called  in  should  have  died 
soon  after  their  appointment.  It  was  then 
decided,  and  it  is  an  important  point  for 
architects,  that  they  should  be  selected  not 
by  public  competition  but  by  selection,  and 
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by  knowledge  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  to 
be  entrusted  to  them. 

Another  point  militated  against  public 
competition,  viz.,  that  the  time  was  short, 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed 
was  large.  Harmony  in  working  together 
was  also  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  architects 
were  trained  in  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt’s  office, 
while  the  others  have  been  connected  with 
men  who  have  worked  under  him,  so  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope  for  some 
continuity  in  their  design,  and  they  would 
also  naturally  work  with  harmony  under  one 
whom  they  recognised  as  their  self-elected 
chief. 

A council  of  these  selected  architects  was 
established,  ten  in  number,  five  from  New 
York  and  the  East,  and  five  from  the  West 
of  America,  principally  Chicago,  and  various 
meetings  were  held  when  the  designs  of 
the  various  buildings  were  allotted.  Mr. 
Hunt,  tlie  Royal  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  the  States,  by  common 
consent  was  given  what  was  considered  the 
most  important  design,  and  which  was  to 
form  what  would  really  be  the  great  entrance 
portal  of  the  Exhibition,  viz.,  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  To  the  New  York  architects 
were  apportioned  the  principal  buildings 
abutting  on  the  great  Court  of  Honour  run- 
ning west  from  the  Administration  Building 
to  the  Lake.  The  Machinery  Hall  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Peabody  & Stearns,  of  Boston; 
the  Agricultural  Hall  to  Messrs.  MacKim, 
Mead,  & White,  of  New  York  ; the  Manu- 
factures Building  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Post,  of 
New  York  ; the  Electricity  Building  to 
Messrs.  Van  Brunt  & Home  ; and  the  Mines 
Building  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Beman,  of  Chicago. 

To  the  Western  architects  were  given 
the  buildings  surrounding  the  northern 
picturesquely  treated  lagoon,  which  has  an 
island  in  the  centre,  rustically  treated  in  an 
irregular  manner,  and  which  is  quite 
independent  and  different  in  that  respect 
to  the  Grand  Court  of  Honour  on 
the  south,  which  is  architecturally  treated 
and  formal  in  its  character.  The  Trans- 
portation Building  was  allotted  to  Messrs. 
Adler  and  Sullivan,  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  steel  frame  buildings  in 
Chicago  : the  Horticultural  Building  to 
Messrs.  Tenney  & Munday,  of  Chicago; 
the  Fisheries  Building  to  Mr.  Henry  Ives 
Cobb,  of  Chicago;  and  the  Art  Building  to 
Mr.  P.  B.  Atwood,  of  Chicago.  So  much  for 
the  general  settlement  of  the  designs,  of 
which  more  anon.  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
as  the  Chief  of  Construction,  is  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  designs  in  their 
entirety,  and  for  any  constructional  works 
which  might  be  connected  with  them,  such 
as  the  iron  roof,  foundations,  &c.,  in  which 
he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Shankland. 

Mr.  Burnham  took  up  his  residence  on  the 
grounds  in  the  early  part  of  1891,  and 
organised  his  staff,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  carried  out  by  him  with  cverj’ deference 
to  the  architects'  wishes  in  relation  to  their 
designs.  Mr.  C.  B.  Atwood,  of  Chicago, 
although  not  amongst  the  original  selected 
architects,  was  appointed  Designer-in-Chief 
to  the  Exhibition,  for  the  large  amount  of 
architectural  work  wliich  always  exists  in  an 
Exhibition  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  terraces, 
rostral  columns,  &c.,  and  to  him  was  also 
entrusted  the  design  of  the  Railway  Ter- 
minus to  the  west  of  the  Administration 
Building,  the  peristyle  at  the  extreme  east 
of  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Casino  and 
Music  Hall  on  either  side  ; the  Art  Building 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  grounds ; and 
other  smaller  buildings,  such  as  band- 
stands. &c. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  main  or  longer 
axis  ofthe  Fairgrounds  runs  practically  north 
and  south,  and  at  right-angles  to  this,  there- 
fore striking  east  and  west,  is  the  axis  of  the 
Grand  Court  of  Honour,  1,500  ft.  in  length 
and  about  700  ft.  across,  around  which  the 
great  buildings  are  regularly  grouped,  and 
which  contains  in  the  centre  and  running  its 


whole  length  into  Lake  Michigan  itself.  The 
great  central  longitudinal  basin  is  con- 
nected at  its  north-western  point  with  the 
Minor  Canal,  which  runs  north  and  connects 
with  the  picturesquely  laid-out  lagoon,  and 
is  taken  south  as  far  as  the  colonnade  which 
screems  the  exhibit  of  live  stock,  and  which 
serves  to  connect  the -southern  ends  of  the 
Machinery  and  Agricultural  buildings. 

A large  tract  of  land,  one  mile  long  and 
600  ft.  wide,  known  as  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
runs  from  the  head  of  the  lagoon  in  a westerly 
direction,  and  contains  various  side  shows 
and  villages  of  different  nations,  which, 
although  interesting  in  themselves,  are  not 
architecturally  of  much  importance. 

The  basin  to  the  Great  Court  is  laid  out  in 
an  architectural  manner  with  terraces  at 
different  levels,  and  screened  from  the  water 
itself  by  a low  balustrade,  except  where  the 
landing-stages  occur.  Groups  of  statuary 
occur  at  well-defined  intervals.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  Administration  Building  is  the 
Columbian  Fountain  designed  by  Mr.  F. 
MacMonies,  and  erected  by  him  principally 
at  his  Paris  studio  ; it  follows  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  great  sculptured  group  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  The  centre  part  is  designed 
as  a Mediaeval  barge  resting  in  an  oval- 
shaped piece  of  water  10  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  main  basin,  drawn  by  huge  sea-horses 
disposed  near  the  rim  of  the  basin  and 
spouting  foam  and  water,  and  ridden 
by  centaurs  in  various  attitudes  of  urging 
on  the  horses.  The  barge  is  being 
propelled  on  each  side  by  four  female 
figures  in  a standing  position,  gracefully 
pulling  large  oars  with  ornamental  blades 
and  representing  the  art.^'  and  sciences.  At 
the  bow  of  the  barge  a figure  representing 
winged  Fame  with  a herald's  trumpet 
announces  the  approach  of  the  nation,  while 
an  allegorical  figure  of  “Time,”  with  his 
scythe  tied  to  the  rudder,  steers  the  barge 
from  the  rear;  above  all,  in  the  centre,  rises 
Columbia,  seated.  The  figure  is,  perliaps, 
not  so  satisfactory  as  the  rest  of  the  design  ; 
it  is  that  of  a semi-nude  young  woman 
leaning  forward  with  an  air  of  expectancy, 
with  her  arms  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  of  semi-circular  shape.  The  concep- 
tion is  certainly  very  fine,  and  the  execution 
of  many  of  the  figures  is  carried  out  with 
a degree  of  technical  skill  and  feeling  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Of  course,  French  influence 
naturally  predominates  ; but  there  is  a vigour 
and  a character  about  the  whole  which  is 
perhaps  not  French,  and  which  may  be  termed 
American.  The  whole  composition  is 
certainly  a fascinating  one,  and  very  effective, 
whether  seen  in  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun- 
light or  by  moonlight,  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  electric  search-light.  It  is  of  course 
entirely  a sculptor’s  group,  free  from  the 
restraint  imposed  by  architectural  forms,  and 
is  full  of  movement  and  vitality,  which 
qualities  are  further  enhanced  by  the  splash 
and  motion  of  the  large  volume  of  water  and 
of  the  water  jets,  which  send  the  water  in 
all  directions  and  give  life  and  movement  to 
the  whole  conception.  It  is  in  such  a design 
and  for  such  a purpose  that  allegory  in  its 
noblest  and  highest  form  is  a legitimate  goal 
to  aim  at,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  MacMonies  has  scored  a great 
success. 

On  either  side  of  this  central  feature  is  an 
electric  fountain  60  ft.  in  diameter.  At  the 
easternmost  end  of  the  grand  basin,  that  is, 
the  nearest  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  standing 
on  a pedestal  30  ft.  high,  is  the  colossal 
statute  of  the  Republic  by  Mr,  Daniel  Chester 
French.  It  is  executed  in  piaster,  and 
gilded,  and  represents  a woman  65  ft.  high, 
clothed  in  a Grecian  robe.  Both  arms  are 
lifted  ; the  left  holds  a staff,  upon  which  is 
placed  a Phiy’gian  cap,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
while  in  the  right  is  a globe  surmounted  by 
an  eagle.  The  lines  of  the  drapery  and  the 
attitude  of  the  figure  firmly  standing  on  both 
feet  is  extremely  fine,  and  almost  archaic  in 
its  simplicity,  thus  forming  a delightful 
contrast  to  the  Columbian  fountain  at  the 
other  end  of  the  basin,  and  grouping  most 
satisfactorily  with  the  symmetrical  arrange- , 


ment  of  the  architecture  surrounding  it. 
Beyond  this,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  peristyle 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  the  Jupiter  Stator 
type,  running  north  and  south,  and  con- 
necting the  Casino  and  Music  Hall  which 
face  the  lake.  The  columns  of  this  peri- 
style are  arranged  four  deep,  forming  three 
passages,  the  central  one  being  15  ft.  wide, 
and  the'  outer  ones  narrower,  the  whole 
conception  being  founded  on  Bernini's 
colonnades  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
with  the  exception  that  here  it  is  straight 
on  plan.  The  columns,  which  are  twenty- 
four  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  central 
arch,  symbolize  the  States  aiid  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  the 
names  are  carved  in  the  frieze  above. 
In  the  centre  is  a triumphal  arch  re- 
sembling somewhat  that  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  at  Paris.  This  forms  an  entrance 
to  the  lake  from  the  basin,  and  is  crowned 
by  a quadriga  representing  the  Triumph  of 
Columbus,  who  stands  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  each  pair  of  which  is  led  by 
a woman  standing  between  them,  and  apart 
from  the  main  group,  which  faces  the  great 
court,  is  a mounted  herald  blowing  a trumpet. 
The  disposition  of  these  figures  is  novel. 
Each  of  the  Corinthian  columns  on  either 
side  is  crowned  by  a figure  15  ft.  high, 
representing  Eloquence,  Music,  Navigation, 
&c.,  which  are  continued  on  the  top  of  the 
pilasters  round  the  Casino  and  Music  Hall. 
On  either  side  of  the  triumphal  arch,  resting 
on  pedestals  on  the  ground,  is  a group  of 
statuary  representing  Navigation  and  Dis- 
covery. The  sculpture  about  this  part  of 
the  court  is  somewhat  overdone,  especially 
on  the  peristyle,  which  has  statues  on  each 
face,  and  when  seen  in  perspective  the  upper 
part  of  the  statues  on  the  face  furthest  from 
the  spectator  are  seen  in  conjunction  with 
those  nearest  to  him,  creating  a confused 
effect.  Mr.  Atwood  himself  is  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and  contemplates  removing  the 
whole  of  these  statues,  thus  gaining  a much 
quieter  effect,  and  emphasising  the  central 
group. 

To  return  to  our  plan.  To  the  north  of 
the  Administration  Building  are  placed  the 
Mines  Building  and  the  Electricity  Building, 
and  to  the  south  stands  the  Machinery 
Building,  of  a Spanish  Renaissance  type. 
Crossing  over  the  bridge,  traversing  the 
canal,  which  runs  north  and  south,  we  find 
to  the  north  the  great  building  dedicated  to 
manufactures  and  liberal  arts,  enclosing  an 
area  of  30^-  acres,  and  on  the  south  the 
Agricultural  Building,  the  whole  vista  being 
framed  by  the  peristyle  described  above, 
which  we  may  mention  was  originally 
designed  to  be  semi-circular  on  plan  and  to 
have  extended  out  into  the  lake,  thus 
forming,  we  think,  a better  termination 
than  the  one  now  carried  out,  but 
this  was  abandoned  partly  on  account  of 
the  extra  expense  which  would  have  been 
entailed  in  sinking  foundations  in  the  lake. 
The  right-angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  buildings  has,  however,  been  softened  on 
each  side  by  the  introduction  of  two  circular 
pavilions,  the  design  being  founded  on  the 
Temple  of  V’^esta  at  Tivoli,  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Atwood.  All  within  the  Grand  Court  has 
been  kept  quite  formal.  Symmetrically  dis- 
posed are  rostral  columns  surmounted  by 
figures,  and  around  the  basin  itself  and 
looking  into  the  lagoon  are  groups  of  heroic 
size,  representing  agriculture,  &c.,  and  also  a 
characteristic  series  of  native  .American  wild 
animals,  modelled  by  Edward  Kerneys  and 
A.  P.  Proctor,  the  subjects  including  grizzly 
bears,  the  buffalo,  the  panther,  and  the  Polar 
bear,  &c.  These  are  placed  on  appropriately- 
designed  pedestals  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  south  canal,  and 
forming  a finish  to  it,  stands  a reproduction 
of  Cleopatra's  Needle  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  and  beyond  is  a colonnade  of  coupled 
columns  resting  on  a rusticated  basement 
with  semi-circular  arches,  and  forming  an 
appropriate  screen  to  the  stock-yards 
beyond.  The  centre  consists  of  a large  semi- 
circular headed  opening  with  heavily-coffered 
soffit  and  the  spandrels  filled  in  with  draped 
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figures,  which,  perhaps,  are  the  most  unsatis- 
factory, being  coarse  and  ill-fitting  the  place 
they  occupy. 

All  around  the  great  central  basin  is  sym- 
metrical in  treatment,  but  as  we  proceed 
along  the  canal  which  crosses  the  great  court 
at  right-angles  and  runs  north  and  south,  the 
stiffness  and  formality  is  gradually  left 
behind  till  the  great  central  wooded  lake  is 
reached.  The  buildings  surrounding  this 
lagoon  are  placed  irregularly,  and  are  there- 
fore more  in  character  with  the  rustic 
and  picturesque  treatment  of  the  land- 
scape. On  the  western  side  of  this  lagoon 
at  its  southern  end  is  placed  the  Trans- 
portation Building,  by  Messrs.  Adler  & 
Sullivan;  it  is  the  most  important  scheme 
of  exterior  colour  decoration  which  has 
perhaps  been  attempted  in  modern  times,  and 
will  be  noticed  in  detail  later  on.  The 
buildings  in  the  great  court  were  by  mutual 
consent  kept  white,  for  purposes  of  effect,  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  the  architectural 
symmetry  of  this  large  area,  the  interiors  of 
the  colonnades  alone  being  decorated,  but 
having  no  restrictions  of  this  kind  on  the 
picturesque  lagoon.  Messrs.  Adler  & 
Sullivan  have  introduced  and  carried  out  in 
their  building  a most  complete  scheme  of 
colour  decoration,  for  which  the  building  has 
from  its  inception  been  specially  and  appro- 
priately designed.  It  is  not  an  afterthought 
in  this  case,  but  has  been  the  leading  motif  in 
the  design  ; and  runs  through  and  influences 
the  character  of  every  particular  feature. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  is  the  Choral 
Building,  designed  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  of 
Chicago,  polygonal  on  plan  ; and  still  further 
north  on  the  same  side  of  the  lagoon  is  the 
Horticultural  Building,  by  Messrs.  Tenney 
& Munday,  with  its  low  glazed  dome,  ex- 
pressive of  a vast  greenhouse.  This,  in  its 
turn  is  succeeded  by  the  Woman  s Building, 
by  Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  of  Boston.  Archi- 
tectural gallantry  is  perhaps  an  unknown 
quality,  but  with  all  deference  to  the  lady- 
architects  of  America,  we  think  that  this 
building  shows  that  however  clever  and  adept 
women  may  become  as  draughtswomen,  they 
never  can  become  architects,  but  we  will 
notice  the  building  later  on.  At  the  head  or 
northern  end  of  the  lagoon  stands  the  Illinois 
State  Building,  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  State  buildings,  in  a coarse 
style  of  Renaissance,  and  surmounted 
by  a badly-proportioned  dome.  On  the  east 
of  the  Lake,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Manu- 
factures Building,  are  placed  the  United 
Stales  Government  Building,  which  is  in- 
teresting only  as  an  object-lesson  showing 
the  depths  to  which  official  architecture  can 
descend,  and  which  it  is  confidently  hoped 
will  sound  the  death-knell  of  the  system  in 
the  States.  To  the  northward  of  the 
Government  building  is  the  Fisheries 
Buildings  by  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  of  Chicago, 
a very  satisfactory  example  of  Southern 
French  Romanesque  with  symmetrically 
disposed  pavilions. 

To  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  east_  of  the 
north  Pond,  which  is  connected  with  the 
lagoon  itself,  are  the  various  Foreign 
buildings,  including  that  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  extreme  east  on  the  lake  shore  front, 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  manner,  with  half-timbered  upper 
story,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  terra-cotta 
mullioned  windows.  On  the  north  shore  of 
the  North  Pond  mentioned  above,  is  the 
classically  designed  Art  Palace  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Atwood,  of  Chicago.  The  main  entrance 
faces  north  towards  the  city,  and  on  either 
side  are  tw'O  wings  covered  with  small  domes. 
The  central  portion  is  covered  with  a well 
proportioned  dome  surmounted  by  a figure. 
Filling  up  the  extreme  northern  portions 
of  the  grounds  are  scattered  the  various 
buildings  belonging  to  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  in  many  cases  characteristic  of 
the  products  and  styles  prevalent  in  the 
States. 

Inter-communication  between  various 
parts  of  the  grounds  is  very  well  organised. 
The  lagoons  and  basins  are  well 
supplied  with  silent  electric  launches  carr)*- 


ing  one  swiftly  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  the  other,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  an 
over-head  intra-mural  railroad,  running  round 
the  outer  portion  of  the  grounds,  thus 
keeping  the  noise  aw'ay  from  the  buildings 
themselves.  This  element  of  quiet  is  very 
important,  and  the  excellently  devised 
waterways  are  very  important  in  this  respect, 
besides  keeping  the  grounds  in  a large 
measure  free  from  dust. 

A comparison  with  the  great  Paris  Exhi- 
bition ot  18S9,  however  difficult,  seems 
inevitable,  and  the  first  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  is  size,  and  in  this  connexion 
we  find  that  the  site  covers  an  area  of  1,037 
acres,  or  nearly  six  times  the  size  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  while  it  has  five  times  the  amount 
of  space  covered  under  roof,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  cost  19,500,000  dols.,  or  about  five  times 
that  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889.  These 
facts,  although  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  are,  of  course,  hardly  so  to  architects, 
who  naturally  look  to  the  quality  of  the 
designs  as  their  means  of  gauging  the 
advance  or  otherwise  of  architectural  taste. 
The  designs  of  the  individual  buildings  are 
left  for  further  consideration,  but  it  is  to  the 
general  scheme  that  we  are  now  referring. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  constructed, 
as  to  their  facades,  with  wooden  frames 
covered  with  " staff,”  a material  which  has 
been  in  use  in  France  (and  in  England  is 
known  as  fibrous  plaster)  for  exterior 
purposes,  and  which  is  a fibrous  plaster  com- 
posed of  Portland  cement,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  hemp  fibre;  this  is  cast  into  moulds  and 
nailed  to  laths.  It  is  a material  which  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  in 
being  comparatively  cheap,  easy  of  mariipu- 
lation,  and  producing  an  effect  which  is  all 
tiiat  can  be  desired  for  a temporary  structure 
and  its  sculpture.  The  style  adopted  for  the 
buildings  on  the  Great  Court  is  some  form 
of  Renaissance,  and  the  architects  have  kept 
to  a uniform  height  of  60  ft.  to  the  tops  of  the 
cornice.  The  most  interesting  point  we  have 
said  is  the  style  adopted.  At  Paris,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  French  archi- 
tects, although  steeped  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Classic  tradition,  practi- 
cally laid  it  aside  for  the  time,  and 
taking  two  comparatively  new  materials, 
such  as  iron  and  terra-cotta,  gave  us  a new 
expression  of  architecture  in  boldly  allowing 
their  ironwork  to  show,  and  filling  in  behind 
with  the  terra-cotta  to  form  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Now  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
American  inventive  genius  would  have 
developed  this  idea,  and  would  have  carried 
us  still  further  in  this  new  direction,  which 
architects  who  have  belief  in  iron  as  a 
building  material  which  will  give  a new  phase 
to  our  architecture  have  so  long  wished  to 
see  carried  out  and  exemplified  ; and  one 
might  have  expected  that  the  Americans, 
who  do  not  labour  so  strongly  under  tradi- 
tion as  European  architects,  would  have 
been  more  easily  able  to  do  this.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  great  question  of  cost 
decided  the  matter  to  a large  extent,  and 
also  the  difficulty  of  getting  experienced 
technical  workmen.  Paris  is  a metropolis, 
and  has  a staff  ot  skilled  workmen,  while 
Chicago,  although  a great  western  centre,  is 
comparatively  young.  Extremes  often  meet, 
however,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  youngest  of  nations  to  develop 
anything  new  for  its  own  sake,  but 
rather  to  show  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
she  can  produce  something  artistic,  some- 
thing in  short  which  the  older  nations  would 
hardly  expect  her  to  be  able  to  do ; and  so 
it  came  about  that  what  one  would  have 
expected  to  have  seen  in  Paris  came  to  be 
carried  out  at  Chicago,  and  the  latter  city 
must  be  congratulated  on  having  found  ready 
at  hand  a body  of  men  who  by  their  scholarly 
work  have  produced  a result  which  we  think 
without  doubt  would  be  a credit  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  country.  The  lasting  effect  of 
the  results  of  their  labours  will  be  greater 
than  we  can  at  the  present  time  possibly 
imagine ; but  we  may  safely  predict  that  it 
will  do  much  for  the  real  progress  of  archi- 


tecture, and  especially  of  the  arts  allied  to  it 
in  America,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a starting- 
point  on  which  the  Americans  will  found  an 
expression  of  their  national  aspirations  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  phase  of  architectural  art. 

NOTES. 

IHE  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
j Ancient  Buildings  has  issued 
I a pamphlet  "Concerning  West- 

1 minster  Abbey,”  inspired  by  a 

rumour  in  the  air  that  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey  is  to  be  subjected  to  restoration  ; a 
pamphlet  which,  as  usual  in  the  publications 
of  this  Society,  is  a curious  mixture  of  reason 
and  unreasonableness.  As  usual,  the  Society 
informs  the  public  how  it  has  been  snubbed 
—how  it  has  witten  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  definite  information  and  been  refused 
any;  a refusal  for  which  the  Society  have 
only  themselves  to  thank.  Their  acquired 
character  for  solemn  impertinence  in  their 
communications  is  enough  in  itself  to  induce 
people  to  refuse  to  be  put  through  cate- 
chisms by  them,  and  as  for  their  plea  that 
they  are  inquiring  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
whoempovveredthem  to  represent  the  public^ 
With  a good  deal  of  what  they  say  we  are  in 
sympathy  ; certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
any  restoration  carried  out  in  the  interior  of 
the  Abbey;  but  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
north  transept  we  hold  that  it  is  a fine  piece 
of  work,  and  a great  improvement  to  tlie 
building,  and  it  replaced  nothing  that  was  of 
any  great  value.  Tlie  mischief  had  been 
done  before ; and  Mr.  Pearson’s  transept 
fa9ade  is  at  all  events  much  finer  than  the 
work  it  immediately  replaced.  The  re- 
casing of  the  north  side  is  unquestionably 
a poor  piece  of  work,  and  it  did,  as 
the  Society  say,  "destroy  all  trace  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  Mediteval  masons 
in  this  part  of  the  church  ” ; but  unless 
we  could  see  in  what  state  the  stonework 
was  before  this  work  was  done,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  say  now  whether  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  the  best  that  could  be  done 
at  the  time.  To  compare  Wren’s  towers 
with  modern  Gothic  work,  and  say  that 
" they  furnish  a wholesome  lesson  to  future 
ages  not  to  attempt  the  imitation  of  a past 
epoch  of  art,”  as  if  there  were  no  difference 
in  knowledge  and  feeling  between  the  Gothic 
of  Wren  and  that  of  Mr.  Pearson,  is  ridiculous 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  to  call  the  north  tran- 
sept " another  example  of  the  dead-alive 
office  work  of  the  modern  architect  ” is 
almost  impudent ; its  particular  merit  is  that 
it  is  remarkably  free  from  that  taint,  which 
we  admit  is  only  too  characteristic  of  a great 
deal  of  modern  Gothic  work.  Nor  is  the  con- 
tempt expressed  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of 
the  Abbey  as  a monument  house  of  great  men 
a very  noble  feeling.  It  is  casting  a slight  upon 
associations  w’hich  are  bound  up  with  much 
of  what  is  great  in  the  history  of  England  ; it 
may  have  been  a mistake  to  begin  with,  but 
we  cannot  sweep  awayall  these  associations  at 
the  bidding  of  a society  of  dilettanti.  How- 
ever, we  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  pamphlet,  that  as  we  have  at  least  the 
interior  structure  of  Westminster  Abbey  left 
to  us  as  a genuine  Mediaeval  work,  let  us 
keep  that  untouched,  and  confine  all  opera- 
tions strictly  to  necessary  repair  and  cleaning. 
So  far  we  are  with  the  Society  ; and  if  any- 
thing further  than  that  is  intended,  it  ought 
not  to  be. 


The  question  of  "betterment”  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  on  the  third  reading 
of°the  London  Improvements  Bill,  which 
deals  with  the  approaches  to  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  Vauxhall  Bridge.  A majority  of 
the  Select  Committee,  which  investigated 
this  Bill,  sanctioned  the  principle  of  better- 
ment, and  the  House  of  Commons  have  also 
agreed  to  it,  so  far  as  this  Bill  is  concerned. 
But  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  practically  invited  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee,  which  will  have  to 
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consider  the  Bill,  to  reject  the  new  step. 
It  was  admitted  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  did  not  approach 
the  question  with  open  minds,  being, 
in  fact,  as  Metropolitan  members,  pledged 
to  support  it.  But  he  urged  that  if  any 
injustice  had  been  done  it  could  be  remedied 
“ in  another  place.”  And  he  further  appealed 
to  the  House  to  follow  the  usual  practice,  and 
not  interfere  with  decisions  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee. Thus,  though  the  hlouse  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  betterment  in  this  case,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  sanctioned  it  as  a 
general  principle.  We  have  over  and  over 
again  stated  that  if  this  principle  is  to  be 
used  in  one  place  it  should  apply  to  every 
locality,  and  that  it  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a general  principle 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  England,  if  it  is  to 
be  sanctioned  at  all. 


The  Ciuirch  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate, 
which  has  been  undergoing  restoration 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  K,A.,  was 
reopened  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  June  24. 
This  church,  from  its  position  in  a “close,” 
behind  houses  cn  the  north  side  of  Bishops- 
gate, may  not  be  so  well  known  as  some  of 
the  City  churches,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
■ that  the  exterior  gives  but  little  promise  of 
the  interesting  interior,  but  once  within  its 
walls  the  value  of  a visit  becomes  evident. 
The  monuments  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
many  of  them  of  artistic  and  great  historical 
interest.  The  origin  of  what  appear  to  be 
double  naves  of  almost  equal  width  does  not 
at  once  appear,  but  the  aisle  to  the  north 
was  originally  the  nuns’  cliurch  or  ciioir  in 
connection  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Helen, 
which  occupied  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
present  church,  and  which  is  now  the  site  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Leathersellers’  Company. 
This  portion  of  the  existing  building  is 
noticeable  for  its  series  of  squints  converging 
on  the  altar  from  the  exterior ; the  doorway 
in  the  north  wall  is  also  in  existence, 
together  with  two  aumbries  in  which  the 
sacred  vessels  were  kept.  The  church  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  City,  and  the  foundation  is  lost  in 
the  uncertainty  of  antiquity,  though  it  is 
supposed  that  in  the  fourth  century 
a Christian  church  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother  Helena  on  the  site  of  a Pagan 
temple.  The  styles  in  which  it  is  built  are 
various,  and  denote  many  alterations  and 
additions  fiom  century  to  century.  The 
lancet  windows  are  probably  the  work  of  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whilst  the  two  eastern  chapels  are  of  the 
time  of  Adam  Francis,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1354.  The  church  has  been  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  and  the  date  1633, 
which  appears  on  the  key-stone  of  the 
south  door,  marks  the  date  of  work  which 
is  said  to  have  been  done  by  Inigo  Jones;  to 
him  also  are  ascribed  tlie  porch  doors, 
the  former  pewing,  altar-piece,  and  com- 
munion rails.  The  pulpit  and  sounding-board, 
both  of  them  interesting  pieces  of  work,  are 
probably  of  an  earlier  date.  The  list  of 
monuments  is  a long  one,  but  amongst  others 
appears  the  names  of  Alderman  Jhon 
Robinson,  1599;  Alderman  Hugh  Pemberton, 
1500;  Mr.  Francis  Bancroft,  1727;  Captain 
Martin  Bond,  1588;  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
1579;  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  1558;  Sir  William 
Pickering,  1574;  Sir  John  Crosby,  1476;  and 
the  tomb  of  Sir  John  de  Oteswich  and 
his  wife,  which  was  removed  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  Outwich,  in  1874. 
The  restorations  which  have  just  been 
completed  include  sundry  constructional 
work  to  the  walls,  the  lowering  of  the  church 
floor  to  the  original  level,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  roofs  and  the  turret. 
Rearrangement  of  the  pulpit,  choir-stalls,  and 
font,  also  became  necessary,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a chancel  screen  with  side  screens. 
The  rearrangement  of  the  eastern  chapels 
has  also  been  carried  out,  so  that  occasional 
services  can  be  held  there.  The  new 
chancel  screen  in  oak  bids  fair  to  be  a fine 


piece  of  work  on  completion,  and  the 
extension  of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  ably 
treated.  The  only  blots  on  an  otherwise 
most  interesting  interior  are  the  roof  to  the 
chantry,  and  the  enclosures  to  the  staircase 
of  the  west  turret.  These  will  doubtless 
receive  attention  in  the  future.  The  church 
in  its  present  condition  will  well  repay  a 
visit,  and  we  understand  that  during  the 
week  it  is  open  for  visitors  between  the  hours 
of  II  and  3.30  o’clock. 


CONCURRENTLY  with  some  repairs 
that  are  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  contractors,  a faculty  has 
been  granted  for  removal  of  bodies  from 
beneath  the  floor  of  St.  Botolph's,  Alders- 
gate,  where,  it  was  stated  in  evidence,  are  at 
least  100  coffins  exposed  to  view,  in  two 
vaults,  with  others  below,  and  a large 
quantity  of  human  remains  outside  the 
vaults,  buried  without  coffins  under  the 
flooring.  The  present  church  was  rebuilt, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pursuance  of 
26  Geo.  II.,  c.  94,  on  the  site  of  one  which 
had  escaped  from  the  Great  Fire,  and  of 
which  we  published  a view,  on  May  2,  1885, 
after  the  print  by  West  and  Toms,  of  1737. 
The  church  has  a mean  exterior,  except  the 
east  front,  which  is  merely  a screen  wall, 
erected  in  1831  (when  the  front  was 
set  back  8 ft.),  in  Roman  cement,  having 
a pediment  with  four  attached  Ionic 
columns  placed  in  couples  upon  a high 
plinth,  and  having  between  them  a large 
Palladian  window.  The  three  east  windows 
are  by  James  Pierson,  1788.  Eight  new 
windows,  of  stained  glass,  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  and  unveiled  on 
St.  Botolph's  Day,  1S86.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  four  of  its  dedication  that  stood  by  the 
old  City  gates,  and  it  formerly  belonged  to 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  collegiate  church,  with 
which  it  was  annexed  by  Henry  VIL,  and 
still  appertains,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Vestry  opened  the  churchyard  to  the  public 
on  October  28,  1880.  Since  enlarged  by  the 
addition,  seven  years  later,  of  Christ  Church 
burial  ground,  and  (in  1888)  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Foster-lane,  graveyard,  it  forms  a very 
favourite  resort.  The  west  end  of  St. 
Botolph's  has  recently  been  cleared  of  some 
adjoining  houses;  but  the  new  Post  Office 
buildings  on  the  Angel  and  Bull-and-Mouth 
streets  site  quite  overshadow  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  recreation  ground,  which 
lies  over  the  old  City  ditch.  The  south 
boundary  wall,  built  for  the  most  part  of 
ancient  rubble  masonry,  stands  upon  the 
Wall  of  London,  discovered  in  excavating  for 
the  new  Government  Offices.  Of  that 
portion  of  the  wall,  being  Roman  work,  we 
gave  a detailed  account,  with  sectional  view, 
on  May  5,  1S88. 


WE  have  before  us  Dr.  Maclean  Wilson's 
Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  an  inquiry  into  a very  fatal  out- 
break of  diphtheria  at  Brcedy  Butts  Farm, 
Thornton,  in  the  Fylde  Rural  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. The  examination  into  the  condition  of 
premises  and  land  (as  apart  from  the  purely 
medical  inquiry)  turned  partly  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  school  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  district,  partly  on  that  of  the 
Breedy  Butts  Farm  and  its  site  and  sur- 
roundings. In  regard  to  the  school  we 
are  told  that  during  the  whole  of  last  year 
there  was  a serious  nuisance  affecting  the 
premises.  A ditch  runs  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  which  bounds  the  boys'  play- 
ground, crosses  the  road  close  beside  the 
school  gate,  and  then  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
master’s  garden  into  a dyke  or  stream  which 
continues  its  course  by  the  side  of  the 
garden.  Thus  the  ditch  and  the  dyke 
together  surround  the  school  grounds  on 
three  sides  and  at  a distance  of  a few  yards 
from  the  school  buildings.  That  part  of  the 
ditch  near  the  boys’  playground  is  covered 
over,  the  rest  is  open. 

“Some  500  yards  above  the  school  the  ditch 
receives  a drain  from  a slaughter-hpuse,  and  fre- 


quently last  year  blood  and  filth  from  this  drain 
could  be  seen  flowing  past  the  school-house. 
During  the  summer  months  this  caused  so  great  a 
nuisance  that  the  schoolmaster  complained  to  the 
sanitary  inspector,  and  a notice  of  abatement  was 
served  on  the  owner  of  the  slaughter-house.  The 
inspector  tells  me  a cesspit  was  made  for  the 
slaughter-house  drain,  but  the  overflow  from  the 
cesspit  was  connected  with  the  school  ditch,  and  the 
nuisance  still  recurs,  though  less  frequently. 

'J’he  school  closets  are  also  very  defective.  They 
are  privies  ; one  for  the  boys  and  another  for  the 
girls,  both  emptying  into  one  covered  midden,  which 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  evidently  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  some  time.  Besides,  a surface  drain 
from  the  girls'  playground  runs  into  the  covered 
midden,  and  the  floor  of  the  boys’  privy  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  which  evidently  soaks  through  from 
the  midden." 

In  the  farmhouse  the  case  was  worse. 
Two  yards  from  the  house  is  a pump-well 
12  or  15  ft.  in  depth.  Five  feet  from  this 
well  is  a cesspool  made  from  an  old 
petroleum  barrel  with  a backing  of  loosely- 
built  bricks.  At  present  the  cesspool  is  half- 
full of  semi-solid  filth,  and  many  of  the 
barrel  staves  are  loose  and  one  or  two  have 
fallen  into  the  cavity.  Two  drains  from 
trapped  gullies,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
well,  and  within  6 ft.  of  it,  run  into  the  cess- 
pool. The  following  extract  from  the  report 
shows  the  ultimate  result  of  the  water 
difficulty — one  of  the  most  serious  in  many  a 
rural  neighbourhood: — 

“The  survivors  say  that  the  pump  was  out  of 
repair,  and  the  water  used  for  all  household  purposes 
from  last  August  to  December  was  taken  from  a 
rainwater  tank,  which  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
house  on  a brick  foundation,  and  stores  the  rain- 
water from  the  house  roof.  In  December  the 
sanitary  officials  found  this  tank,  which  is  of  wood 
and  uncovered,  in  a dirty  state  and  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  filthy  sediment.  They 
condemned  the  water  as  showing  signs  of  serious 
pollution  and  as  unfit  for  use.  Since  then  water 
has  been  carried  from  a neighbour's  house  a quarter 
of  a mile  away,  and  I am  told  that  the  amount 
required  by  the  five  remaining  persons  has  only 
been  on  an  average  two  pailfuls  in  three  days. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  well  at  the  back  door  was  not 
sometimes  resorted  to  during  last  autumn,  for  one 
of  the  farm-servants  volunteered  the  information  that 
the  pump  could  be  got  to  work  by  pouring  water 
into  it. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  whole  house  and 
premises,  the  persons  of  the  survivors,  and  the 
animals  in  the  farm  buildings,  were  in  a dirty  con- 
dition, and  I am  informed  that  this  was  the  case 
last  autumn  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
diphtheria." 


The  report  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool 
for  1892,  issued  by  Dr.  Taylor,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  and  Port,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  subjects  which  are 
purely  medical,  and  therefore  out  of  our 
province.  The  Report  chronicles  the  erection 
of  a new  mortuary,  on  a site  near  the  old 
mortuary  at  the  Prince’s  Dock.  A very 
extensive  inspection  of  street  houses  appears 
to  be  carried  on,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  proportion  of  houses  reported  as  “ clean  ” 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  comparison 
with  the  number  reported  “diity.”  In]  the 
cases  of  court  and  alley  examinations, 
where  the  aim  has  been  to  keep  the  courts 
and  alleys  uniformly  clean  throughout  tlie 
week,  the  district  inspectors  have  been 
instructed  that  every  tenant  in  each  court  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  court  for  one  week  ; the  inspector  records 
in  his  visiting  book  whose  turn  it  is.  and 
informs  that  tenant.  This  seems  to  have 
worked  well,  but  is  there  legal  power  to 
enforce  the  acceptance  of  this  system 
by  the  tenants  ? There  is  power,  of 
course,  to  fine  for  an  insanitary  condition 
of  the  premises,  but  we  should  think  that  the 
rule  of  making  each  tenant  responsible  in  turn 
is  only  an  amicable  arrangement,  which  could 
not  be  enforced.  It  would  be  as  well  for  any 
local  authorities  who  m.ay  think  of  imitating 
the  system  to  be  sure  of  their  powers  first. 
The  magistrate,  we  are  informed,  has 
rendered  great  help  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment by  imposing  a small  fine  in  each  case 
in  which  a prosecution  was  necessaiy;  “ As 
a consequence  there  is  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  courts,  and  also 
in  the  apparent  willingness  of  people  to 
gleanse  them.”  A map  of  Liverpool,  on 
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which  the  position  of  typhus  and  typhoid  I 
cases  is  shown  by  blue  and  red  spots,  is  of 
practical  interest.  We  obsen’e  that  the 
typhoid  cases,  almost  without  exception, 
are  in  narrow  streets  ; only  one  or  two  are 
marked  in  wide  and  main  thoroughfares. 


The  case  of  the  London  County  Council 
V.  Lawrauce  & Sons,  which  was 
decided  by  a special  court  of  three  judges  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  last  week,  is  one 
of  much  interest  and  of  some  importance. 
It  was  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  a 
magistrate  who  had  refused  to  commit  the 
respondents  under  section  eighty-five  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Government  Act,  1862, 
which  enacts  that  the  walls  of  a building 
erected  in  a new  street  shall  not  be  carried 
beyond  a height  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  wall  and  the  opposite  side. 
The  house  as  to  which  the  question  arose 
fronted  Kensington-road,  and  had  one  side 
in  Kensington  Court,  which  was  admittedly 
a new  street,  and  the  magistrate  held  that 
the  building  did  not  fall  within  the  words 
“erected  in  a new  street."  The  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  however,  were  unani- 
mously of  a contrary  opinion,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  laid  down — so  far  as 
the  case  contains  a principle — that  if  a 
corner  house  newly  built  has  one  side  in ' 
a new  street  and  another  in  an  old  one,  it  is 
a house  " erected  in  a new  street."  At  the 
same  time,  the  decision  was  largely  a question 
of  fact,  and  in  order  that  it  shall  be-applicable 
to  other  cases  the  facts  must  be  tl^e  same. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  a house  partly  in 
two  streets,  yet  having  so  small  a part  in  the 
new  street  that  it  might  be  doubtful  if  it 
could  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  erected 
in  a new  street.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
decision  may  have  curious  consequences, 
since  the  new  street  might  well  be  so  small 
that  the  corner  house  might  be  lower  than  all 
tlie  other  houses  in  the  main  street. 


The  Municipality  ot  Rome  have 
lately  placed  an  inscribed  marble 
slab  upon  the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Verospi, 
in  Rome,  where  the  Shelleys  lived  for 
some  months,  in  1819,  and  where  in  June 
of  that  year  their  son  William  died. 
In  a letter  to  Peacock  (March  23)  Shelley 
describes  the  Baths  as  they  were  then, 
the  ruins  standing  amidst  a luxuriant 
growth  of  plants  and  flowers.  It  is  intended, 
further,  to  place  a bronze  wreath  upon  his 
tomb  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  and  many 
distinguished  persons  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  these  ceremonies.  Of  the  memorial 
to  the  poet,  designed  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
which  was  recently  deposited  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  we  gave  a description  in 
our  article  upon  “ Royal  Academy  Sculpture," 
of  May  28,  last  year.  W’^e  hear,  too,  that  a 
bust  of  Haydn  has  been  placed  in  the  garden 
of  the  house  in  the  Haydngasse,  Vienna, 
which  Haydn  purchased  in  1793,  and  where 
he  composed  “The  Seasons"  and  “The 
Creation."  The  house,  it  is  stated,  remains 
in  its  original  condition,  and  has  not  under- 
gone more  than  certain  necessary  repairs. 
On  first  coming  to  London  Haydn  lodged  at 
Bland's  music  shop,  No.  45,  High  Holborn, 
where  now  stands  the  First  Avenue  Hotel  ; 
he  also  lodged  in  Great  Pulteney-street,  Soho 
(No.  33,  then  John  Broadwood'sJ,  and  at  No. 
I,  Bury-street,  St.  James’s,  in  which  latter 
street,  at  No.  35,  Mendelssohn  lived  in  the 
autumn  of  1S35. 


^^HE  work  of  the  Home  Arts  and  In- 
J.  dustries  Association  has  been  brought 
forward  in  an  interesting  way  by  the  ex- 
hibition, which  was  held  from  the  22nd 
to  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  Albert  Hall. 
The  work  of  the  Association,  now  be- 
coming well  known,  aims  at  amalga- 
mating and  systematising  the  scattered  work 
of  the  various  craft  classes  which  have 
sprung  up  recently  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  more  with  a view  to  interesting 


(he  youth  of  the  populace  and  giving 
them  interest  in  industries  that  may  be 
carried  on  at  home  than  to  produce 
art  work  of'  a very  high  order.  The 
work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  taught 
is  almost  entirely  voluntary  and  honoiary, 
and  is  liable  to  interruption  from  numerous 
causes.  The  report  of  the  Association  is 
interesting,  and.  comments  upon  the  effect 
that  may  be  expected  if  the  County 
Councils  take  action  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education  It  also  publishes  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  numerous  classes 
held  in  connexion  with  the  Association  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Amongst  these  appear 
the  schools  held  at  Balmoral  Castle  and 
Sandringham  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Q'ueen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  efforts  of  the  Association  to  bring  the 
work  of  all  scattered  schools  under  the  in- 
fluence of  really  artistic  control  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  recent  exhibition 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  here  in  groups  appeared 
the  work  of  the  different  schools.  The 
quality  of  the  work  differed  largely,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  workers  and  the  instruction  under  which 
the  work  has  been  produced,  and  in  criticis- 
ing the  exhibition  we  feel  that  this  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  work  of  the 
Chiswick  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  and 
the  Keswick  School  of  Industries  was 
of  a refined  character.  The  Ruskin  Linen 
Industry  of  Keswick  also  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  the  work  of  amateurs.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  a large  amount  of 
work  which  was  very  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
The  carved  work  in  hardwood  of  the  school 
at  Sandback  showed  considerablevigo\ir  in  its 
treatment,  and  had  doubtless  been  designed 
and'  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
someone  with  a feeling  for  this  style  of 
work.  An  additional  interest  was  added 
to  the  exhibition  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  practical  demonstrations,  such  as 
weaving  pottery  work,  leather  embossing, 
&c.  We  wish  the  Association  every  success 
in  its  work,  the  scope  for  which  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  present  exhibition. 


ON  Friday  evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  the  annual 
conversazione  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  President 
and  Miss  Preece.  Among  those  present 
were  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Russell,  Professor 
Carey  Foster,  Professor  Kennedy,  Professor 
Hughes,  Professor  Thompson,  Professor 
Periy,  Dr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Esson,  Mr. 
Mordey,  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr. 
Ince,  Mr.  Ferranti,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Madgen,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Erskine. 
Electrical  engineers  seem  to  shun  the  electric 
hglrt  in  their  hours  of  leisure.  The  White- 
hall is  one  of  the  few  clubs  of  any  size  that 
is  still  lit  with  gas,  and  on  the  23rd  the 
lieat  became  almost  intolerable  from  the 
same  cause.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
performed  an  excellent  programme  of  music 
during  the  evening. 


WE  may  recommend  to  our  friends  who 
are  so  displeased  with  the  Institute 
of  Architects  for  meddling  with  architectural 
education  the  account  in  another  column  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Congress  of  French 
Architects  at  Paris,  and  the  prominent 
place  given  to  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  provincial  schools  of  architecture 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a national  system 
of  architectural  education.  The  critics  of  the 
Institute  speak  of  that  body  as  if  it  were 
doing  an  absurd  and  uniieard-of  thing  in 
attempting  to  meddle  with  architectural  edu- 
cation ; as  if,  in  fact,  it  were  a kind  of  modern 
insanity.  The  whole  French  profession 
of  architecture,  at  all  events,  seem  to  be  just 
as  insane  on  this  point  as  the  English 


Institute,  and  worse,  they  are  likely  to  be 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Government, 
according  to  the  promises  of  that  Philistine 
official  M.  Chas.  'i'riarte,  who  represented 
at  the  Congress  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  who  of  course  must  be 
supposed  henceforth  to  be  entirely  without 
sympathy  with  or  knowledge  of  art,  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  testimony  of  his  writings  to 
the  contrary. 


1 1 

LETTER  FROM  TARIS. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  month  for 
our  readers  has  been  the  congress  of  French 
architects,  which  however  is  reported  separately, 
and  which  wc  may  therefore  pass  over  in  this 
place  with  merely  a reference. 

Last  year  we  mentioned  the  interest  aroused  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Raftet  ; and  it  was 
natural  that  the  idea  should  occur  o(  following  up 
this  by  an  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  Charlet 
the  predecessor  of  Raffet  in  a somewhat  similar 
style  (though  not  nearly  equal  to  him),  and  who 
also  illustrated  the  career  and  battles  of  Napoleon. 
The  exhibition,  in  the  Galerie  Durand  Ruel, 
included  also  a model  for  a monument  to  Charlet 
by  M.  Charpentier,  consisting  of  a bust  of  the 
artist  on  a column,  against  which  a soldier 
leans,  looking  at  a Paris  playing  at  the 

base  ; a treatment  very  symbolical  of  the  work  of 
Charlet.  As  to  that  work  itself,  it  is  a little 
deniodc'e  to-day.  The  drawing  of  Charlet  was 
careless,  the  tone  and  style  of  his  colouring 
commonplace,  and  he  looks  much  worse  in  his 
original  work  than  in  lithographs.  Nevertheless 
the  collection  is  interesting  as  a whole,  and  forms 
a characteristic  record  of  an  epoch  already  far 
behind  us. 

The  exhibition  of  the  portraits  of  writers  and 
journalists  of  the  day  has  been  a formidable  rival  to 
: ihe  Charlet  exhibition.  More  than  one  hundred 
portraits  have  been  collected  by  M.  Georges  Petit. 
Among  them  are  five  portraits  by  MM.  llonnat 
(Victor  Hugo,  Dumas  Fils,  &c.)  ; a portrait  of 
Baudelaire  by  Deroy ; that  of  Iheodore  de 
Banville,  by  Debodencq  ; that  of  Feydeau,  by 
Ricarci;  Fdmund  About,  by  Baudry ; Hcnn 
Rochefort,  by  Courbet  ; Yves  Guyot,  by  Roll  ; 
Alfred  de  Musset,  by  Eugene  Lamy ; Charles 
Yriarte,  by  ‘Weerts  ; Antonin  Proust,  by  Manet, 
&c.  In  sculpture  also  there  is  an  admirable  bust 
of  M.  Vacqueiie  by  Dalou.  The  exhibition  is 
really  curious  and  interesting  both  in  an  artistic 
and  historic  sense. 

The  Superior  Council  of  the  Academic  des 
Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the  Prix  de  Paris  and  the 
Bourses  des  Voyage.  1 he  Piix  de  Paris  has  been 
given  to  M.  Orange,  author  of  the  picture,  “ Les 
Defenseurs  de  Saragossc,”  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Three  Bourses  de  Voyage 
i have  been  awarded  to  sculptors,  three  to  painters, 
land  two  to  architects.  These  last  have  been 
i given  to  MM.  Edouard  Bauhain  and  Jules 
I Godefroy,  authors  (in  collaboration)  of  the 
I restoration  of  the  Chateau  de  Rochefoucauld, 
and  to  M.  Paul  Normand,  author  of  “ Une  Care 
Centrale  " and  “ Une  Villa.” 

According  to  annual  custom,  the  ‘ envois  de 
Rome”  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Ecoie  des 
Beaux-Arts.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
lamented  the  insufficient  arid  one-sided  line  of 
study  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecoie,  a defect  which 
the  Acadeinie  des  Beaux-Arts  itself  recognises  in 
its  annual  reports,  and  we  can  only  repeat  the 
same  criticism  again,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  “Enfant  Prodigue”  of  M.  Desvambez, 
and  of  which  the  style  and  method  are  broad  and 
sound.  This  work  of  a student,  which  parti- 
cularly attracted  us,  reveals  a true  artistic 
temperament  and  promises  much  for  the  fuluic. 
On  the  other  hand,  MM.  Lavally,  Laurent,  and 
i Thys  have  made  no  progress  ; and  sculpture  is  m 
Ian  equally  feeble  slate.  The  “ Legende  et  le 
Passe,”  by  M.  Convers,  is  a very  vague  cori- 
ception,  and  the  “Orphee”  of  M.  Gasq  is 
merely  an  academical  figure. 

There  is  really  more  progress  among  the  archi- 
tectural studies  than  anywhere  else,  there  i5_  at 
least  evidence  of  real  learning.  The  “ Rcstauration 
du  Pantheon  de  Rome”  by  M.  Chedanne  (a 
fourth  year  student)  is  a very  important  work  both 
: in  an  artistic  and  an  archnjological  sense.  M. 
Sortais  (third  year)  has  exhibited  an  interesting 
collection  of  drawings,  among  which  may  be 
especially  mentioned  his  temple  of  Vesta  at 
Tivoli.  M.  Pontremoli  (second  year)  also  shows 
a good  collection  of  work,  including  drawings  of 
the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cori,  the  Bevilacqua 
palace  at  Verona,  and  the  tomb  of  Mazzio  at 
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Florence.  We  must  also  make  special  mention 
of  the  drawings  of  M.  Eustache  {first  year)  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios. 

There  is  not  much  artistic  news  at  this  time  of 
year.  We  may  announce  that,  according  to 
several  journals,  M.  Saglio  is  to  be  appointed 
curator  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  M.  Saglio,  who  is 
is  at  present  curator  of  “Objet  d’Arts”  of  the 
Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  periods  at 
the  Ivouvre,  is  a very  learned  archreologist,  and  if 
he  is  actually  appointed,  the  choice  will  be 
unanimously  applauded. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Contamin, 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Nord  Railway  Com- 
pany, whose  name  was  in  ever}’one’s  mouth  at  the 
time  of  the  works  for  the  18S9  exhibition. , M. 
Contamin.  who  had  been  a professor  at  the  Kcole 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  was  appointed 
engineer-in-chief  of  metallic  structures  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1S89,  and  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  the  post,  which  he  filled  for  two 
years,  told  severely  on  his  health,  and  he  never 
entirely  recovered  the  strain.  He  has  died  com- 
paratively young,  a victim  to  professional  duty. 


THE  nCTURESQUE  IN  CHIMNEYS. 


make  chimneys  look  like  something  else — hence 
the  tall  factory  chimney  became  a smoking 
column,  or  was  concealed  within  a starved- 
looking  campanile,  whereas,  in'  mansions,  the 
chimney-pots  became  vases,  and,  in  a house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  we  remember 
seeing  nymphs  holding  up  these 
vases,  the  smoke  from  which  had 
blackened  their  noses  and  faces 
C in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the 
goddesses  bear  a striking  re- 
semblance to  chimney-sweeps, 
showing  that  -“the  truth  will 
out,”  try  to  conceal  it  as'you  may. 
(See  fig  6.) 

Even  in  that  remarkably  fine 
building  by  Gandon,  the 
Custom  House  at  Duldin,  a 
silly  conceit  M-as  had  • recourse 
to — the  chimney-pots  are  all 
concealed  behind  great  stone 
bath-shaped  constructions, 
which,  when  the  smoke  rises 
out  of  them,  seem  to  suggest 
to  the  mind  vast  tureens  of  Irish 
stew.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that 
if,  when  coal  came  into  general  use,  the  difficulty 
had  been  boldly  grappled  with,  we  in  England 


It  seems  a strange  thing  that,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  coal  as  iuel,  little,  if  anything,  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  developing  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  chimneys  and  chimney-pots.  It  would 
have  naturally  occurred  to  the  mind  that  the 
increased  want  of  space  for  flues,  for  heating 
aiiparalus,  for  steam  works,  mills,  &.C.,  would  have 
led  to  some  architectural  treatment  corresponding 
to  these  various  requirements.  So  far,  however, 
from  this  having  been  the  case,  it  is  precisely  in 
those  countries  which  have  retained  the  old  use 
of  wood  fuel  that  we  find  original  and  artistic 
develoj:)nicnts  of  chimneys  and  their  terminations, 
whereas,  wherever  coal  has  come  to  be  used, 
anything  like  an  artistic  development  of  the 
chimney  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Amongst  our  sketches,  Nos.  7,  S,  9 represent 
chimney  terminations  from  Wurzburg  and 
Zellingen,  in  Bavaria.  They  probably  date  no 
further  back  than  the  last  century,  and  are 
constructed  of  tile,  brick,  and  mortar.  There 
arc  almost  endless  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
chimney-cap  to  be  found  in  Germany,  and  they 
serve  to  show  how  a perfectly  common-sense 
treatment  of  the  means  to  meet  an  architectural 
demand  always  looks  well,  when  there  is  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  object,  or  make  it  look  like 
something  else  ; and  the  reason  why,  in  England, 
the  attempt  to  construct  something  artistic  for 
coal  smoke  has  been  such  a complete  failure  is, 
that  when  coal  came  to  be  burnt  as  ordinary  fuel, 
the  so-callcd  classical  style  bad  become  com-  • 
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pletely  eslabUshecl,  and  architects  and  builders,  J might  have  hit  ufron  some  development  which 
looking  in  vain  amongst  their  Greek  temples  to  j would  have  supplied  the  want  in  an  artistic 
find  any  models  for  what  they  wanted,  tried  toj  manner.  Y’e  are  led  to  this  supposition  because 


the  old  domestic  architecture  of  this  country 
offers  such  magnificent  examples  of  the  treatment 
of  chimneys.  Nothing  on  the  Continent  comes 
anywhere  near  our  great  Tudor  stacks,  such  as 
one  sees  at  East  Basham  in  Norfolk,  Sutton 
Place  in  Surrey,  Ilengrave  in  Suffolk,  &c. 
(See  Fig.  i.)  In  all  our  great  Tudor  man- 
sions, the  chimneys  are  not  only  ornamen- 
tally treated,  but  are  the  most  ornate  features 
of  the  whole  building.  Everything,  in  fact, 
was  done  to  accentuate  them,  so  much 
so  that  they  are  often  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
there  was  any  necessity  for,  showing  that  the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  day,  so  far  from 
regarding  the  chimney  as  a difficulty,  often  fell 
into  exaggeration  and  exuberance  in  designing 
these  objects,  and  even  in  farm-houses  and 
cottages,  where  a plain  and  simple  treatment  was 
necessary,  what  striking  features  the  chimneys  and 
chimney  stacks  present  ! Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  group  Fig.  3,  which  crowns  the  roof  of  a 
farm  house  between  Harrow  and  Pinner,  those 


Farm-house  at  Harrmv. 


upon  a cottage  at  Harefielcl,  Fig.  4,  or  even  where, 
as  at  the  backs  of  Magdalen  College,  Fig.  2,  and 
the  Charter-house,  P’ig.  5,  they  would  seem  to  be 
built  at  random,  just  wherever  they  were  wanted, 
what  strikingly  picturesque  groups  they  form  ! It 
does  not  seem  to  matter  much  whether  they  are 
costly  structures  erected  of  cut  brick  or  ashlar 
stone,  whether  they  are  rough  brick  work,  com- 
mon rubble,  or  tile  and  plaster,  they  are  always 
picturesque  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  may  be 
said  : “ Yes,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  these  good 
men  had  no  factory  chimneys  or  great  kilns  to 
deal  with.”  But  we  may  see  from  the  treatment 
of  the  kiln,  over  the  bakehouse,  or  kitchen  of  the 
.‘\bbey  of  Seligenthal  in  Bavaria  (see  fig. 
10),  or  that  given  by  M.  ‘V'iollet-le-Duc 
from  the  Abbey  of  Mamioulier,  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  capable  of  grappling 
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with  the  difficulty  in  a bold, 
straightforward  way,  without  at- 
tempting to  make  these  features 
simulate  columns  or  campanile. 

Now  the  only  good  feature  in 
the  way  of  a chimney  termination 
which  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century  men  have 
handed  down  to  us  is  the  old- 
fashioned  red  chimney-pot,  which 
is  really  thoroughly  good  in  its 
way  ; probably  it  was  the  most 
natural  and  most  simple  way  of 
meeting  a difficulty.  It  is  pleasing 
in  form  and  good  in  colour,  and 
does  not  ape  at  being  something 
else  than  it  really  is,  and  we  can- 
not help  expressing  a regret  that 
it  is  now  too  often  given  up  for 
those  white  terra-cotta  pots  which, 
when  they  are  new,  are  of  a most 
unpleasant  colour  — closely  re- 
sembling underdone  pie-crust,  and 
when  they  have  been  up  a few 
months,  look  simply  shabby  and 
dirty,  whereas,  the  old-fashioned  red  pot  keeps  its 
colour  well,  and  its  ruddy  hue  tells  out  pleasantly 
against  the  sky.  We  do  not  thank  the  modern 
builder  for  his  “improvements,”  and,  of  course, 
the  tin  and  iron  abominations,  which  are  set  up  to 
cure  smoky  chimneys,  are  most  unnecessarily 

ugly- 

It  is  also  a very  great  question  whether  the 
modern  arrangement  of  flues  and  chimneys, 
bringing  them  ail  up  together  in  stacks  between 
the  houses,  is  advisable.  Chimneys  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  where  they  want  to  go  ; they  are 
very  like  pigs  ; you  can  drive  these  animals  the 
way  they  want  to  go,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  run  in  any  other  direction,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  displayed 
by  the  modern  builder  in  trying  to  make  his 
chimneys  take  up  unnatural  positions,  too  often 
results  not  only  in  an  unpicturesque  appearance, 
but  in  that  great  nuisance,  smoke  ! It  is  3 
question,  also,  whether  the  practice  of  pro- 
jecting the  chimney-breast  into  the  house  is  a 
good  one  ; it  has  some  advantages,  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  more  than  balanced  by  its  inconveniences. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  decidedly  ugly,  as  it  cuts 
into  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  a room  in  a most 
awkward  manner,  but  this  is  nothing  to  its  incon- 
venience. In  a country  like  this,  where  people 
change  their  place  of  residence  about  every  three 
years  (we  believe  statistical  returns  prove  “re- 
movals ” to  be  even  more  frequent),  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  form  and  plan  of 
rooms  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
angles,  projections,  nooks,  and  corners  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided ; now  these 
projecting  chimney  - breasts  create  four  un- 
necessary angles  in  every  room,  leaving  two 
shallow  recesses  on  either  side,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  who  has  not  had  the  painful  experi- 
ence of  many  “moves”  to  realise  the  trouble 
which  these  shallow  recesses  give  one.  In  the 
library  they  are  either  too  small  for  the  bookcases 
or  they  are  just  too  large,  and  in  the  one  difficulty 
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and  the  angles  formed  on  the  ceiling  form 
excellent  accommodation  for  spiders.  One 
advantage  in  projecting  the  “ breast  ” outwards  is 
that  it  can  when  only  required  to  serve  for  the 
flues  of  upper  stories  be  corbelled  out.  At  Treves, 
in  Germany,  the  chimneys  of  many  of  the 
Medkeval  houses  are  carried  up  the  centre  of  the 
front  gable,  and  supported  upon  a bold  corbel 
over  the  shop  front ; h'ig.  n is  an  example  which 
dales  evidently  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  eighteenth  century  architects  were  rather 
fond  of  carrying  their  chimney  flues  over  the 
arches  of  windows.  Fig.  12  is  an  example  taken 
from  an  Adams  house  at  Edinburgh.  The 
practice  is  scarcely  one  to  be  recommended, 
though  at  times  it  maybe  dictated  by  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  see  the  tall  factory 
chimney  rendered  beautiful  is  a very  doubtful 
matter.  Had  the  thing  been  taken  up  from  the 
first  and  wrestled  with  in  its  infancy  something 
might  and  probably  would  have  resulted  from  the 
attempt  ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  convert  an  old 
hardened  sinner  who  has  been  his  own  master 
all  through  a long,  ill-spent  life.  The  attempt 
ought,  however,  to  be  made  in  an  honest, 
straightforward  manner,  treating  the  ugly  monster 
as  a chimney,  and  not  as  a tower,  column,  or 
minaret.  Surely  some  development  of  the  old 
designs  which  have  given  us  such  beautiful  objects 
as  the  old  Tudor  stacks  and  the  monastic  kitchen 
chimneys  ought  to  result  in  at  any  rale  something 
less  ugly  than  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
done. 
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THE  CONGKESS  OF  FRE^’CH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The  twenty-first  session  opened  at  a quarter  to 
three  on  Monday,  June  19,  at  the  Hemicycle  of 
the  Ecoledes  Beaux-Arts,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Daumet,  the  president  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  Franijais,  assisted  by  MM. 
Guadet  and  Achille  Ilermant,  vice-presidents  of 
the  Societe  Centrale,  and  MM,  Roux,  Boileau, 
and  Poupinel,  secretaries  of  the  same  Societe. 
M.  Daumet  referred,  in  his  opening  remarks,  to 
the  feelings  of  concord  and  unity  which  alone 
could  enable  the  architects  to  contend  against  the 
competition  of  those  who  were  not  worthy  of  the 
name  ; and  he  indicated  as  a bounden  duly  of  the 
Congress,  to  settle  the  question  of  district  schools 
and  architectural  education  in  the  provinces. 

The  correspondence  read  included  a letter  from 
the  Comte  de  Suzor,  of  St.  Petersburg,  giving 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  Congress  of 
Russian  Architects  recently  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  artistic  and  technical  exhibitions  there, 
which  had  proved  also  a commercial  success, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Czar  and  of 
numerous  visitors.  A letter  was  also  read  from 
an  architect  of  Saint-Dre  (Vosges)  describing  the 
unb.appy  situation  in  which  the  architects  of  the 
Departments  were  placed  by  the  parasites  of  the 
profession. 


to  the  International  Congress  held  at  Milan  in 
1S92  ; the  other  on  Antwerp  and  “ L’Archeologie 
en  Belgique,”  in  reference  to  the  Historic  and 
Archceological  Congress  held  at  Antwerp  in  the 
same  year.  After  the  reading  of  these,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  were  divided  into  four  com- 
mitttees,  of  “ Fnseignement  de  i’Architecture,” 

“ Concours  Publiques,”  “ Hygiene,”  and  “ Eco- 
nomie  Sociale.”  M.  Daumet  subsequently 
announced  that  the  Due  d’Aumale  had  authorised 
the  throwing  open  of  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  21st.  The  sitting  was  adjourned 
at  half-past  four. 

The  second  sitting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June 
20,  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  the  Amphitheatre  de  Con- 
struction in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  (at  a 
temperature  of  30  deg.  Centigrade  in  the  shade). 
M.  Achille  Hermant,  in  the  name  of  M.  Daumet, 
invited  M.  Lenoir  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

M.  Lenoir  then  introduced  to  the  meeting 
M.  Fournereau,  and  after  speaking  warmly  in 
commendation  of  his  work,  called  upon  him  to 
read  the  paper  announced  in  the  programme, 
“Explorations  Arlistiques  a Travers  ITndo-Chine,” 
where  he  had  gone  in  pursuance  of  a Government 
Commission,  set  on  foot  partly  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Charles  Gamier.  M.  Fournereau,  who  holds 
a position  in  connexion  with  the  library  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  after  having  recalled  the 
origin  of  the  introduction  of  the  Khmer  archi- 
tecture at  Siam  by  the  Brahmins  who  came  from 
the  south  of  India,  then,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  led  the  spectators, 
as  it  were,  through  the  ancient  capitals  of 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  now  a set_  of 
ruins  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ; 
Sokothai,  Sanghalok,  Phit  sanulok,  Ayuthia,  &c., 
from  which  he  has  brought  back  many  details 
illustrating  the  artistic  genius  of  the  people  in 
sculpture  and  architecture.  The  lecturer  then 
went  into  the  methods  of  construction  employed 
at  Siam,  and  went  through  the  various  elements 
of  construction  which  went  to  make  up  the 
existing  Siamese  habitation  ; houses  floating  on 
rafts,  houses  of  Siamese  nobility,  palaces  of  the 
kings,  and  lastly  the  remarkable  pagodas  of 
Bangkok.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  M. 
Fournereau  gave  some  curious  information  in 
regard  the  influence  of  the  belief  in  spirits  and 
tutelary  deities,  and  their  relation  to  tlie 
ceremonies  gone  into  in  commencing  a new 
building.  Thirty-eight  pictures  were  shown  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  those  relative  to  sacred 
buildings  and  to  the  rite  of  a royal  cremation 
especially  exciting  the  interest  of  the  audience. 

Among  the  results  of  the  Fournereau  mission 
may  be  mentioned  the  presence  in  the  Salon  of 
1893  of  a number  of  plans  and  more  than  six 
hundred  photographs,  the  material  for  a large 
original  work  on  Indo-China. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  lecturer,  assured 
him  of  the  interest  of  the  meeting  and  of  the 
Societe  Centrale  in  the  publication  of  his  work, 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  M.  Charles  Gamier. 
The  Chairman  then  called  on  M.  Leon  Langlois, 
member  of  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  who 
had  already,  in  a paper  read  before  that  Societe, 
gone  into  the  subject  of  a “ Theorie  des  Fermes  a 
pied  Encastres.”  A black-board,  covered  with 
numerous  figures,  illustrated  the  rapid  exposition 
made  by  the  lecturer  on  the  general  advantages 
which  that  essential  modification  brought  about  in 
“ Charpente  mdtallique,”  on  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  trellis  piers 
instead  of  columns,  and  the  greater  stability  of  the 
former.  The  Chairman  thanked  M.  Langlois  for 
the  precision  and  clearness  with  which  he  had 
stated  this  important  technical  question.  The 
sitting  was  adjourned  at  a quarter  to  five. 

Many  architects  from  the  provinces  went  to  the 
meeting  at  the  Soci^td  Centrale,  where  the 
Committee  on  Architectural  Education  in  the 
provinces  was  sitting,  while  in  another  room  the 
Committee  of  the  “Caissede  Defense  Muluelle  des 
Architectes”  was  sitting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  designs  made 
but  not  carried  out.  These  two  meetings  came  to 


the  book-cases  have  to  be  cut,  whereas  in  the 
other  two  little  nooks  are  left  where  dust  and 
dirt  accumulate.  In  the  dining-room,  the  side- 
board never  by  any  chance  fits  one  of  them,  and 
the  same  ill  success  meets  any  attempt  to  make 
them  accommodate  drawing-room  furniture. 
Carpets  have  to  be  cut  into  or  patched  tofjtthem, 


I close  at  6 p.m. 

The  sitting  of  Wednesday,  the  21st,  commenced 


M.  Daumet  announced  as  presidents  of  the  at  2.30  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  An  interest- 
ensuing  sittings,  M.  Lenoir,  delegate  from  the  ing  paper  by  M.  Normand  on  Homeric  iroy 

Architectural  Society  of  Nantes;  M.  Jasson.  according  to  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann,  sub- 
delegate from  the  Society  of  Nancy  ; M.  stituted  for  the  paper  promised  by  M Rit  er,  who 
fournoud,  delegate  from  the  Society  of  Lyons ; | was  too  unwell  to  appear,  was  followed  by  the 
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M.  G.  Harmand,  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  consideration  of  the  _ subject 
of  Paris;  M.  Mondet,  delegate  of  the  Society  of  nrovmnes  an^ 

Bourdeaux  ; and  M.  Batigny,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Lille. 

There  followed  next  the  reading  of  two  com- 
munications by  M.  Lucas,  one  on  “ La  Propriete 


education  in  the  provinces  and  the  formation  of 
district  schools.  A plan  for  the  constitution 
of  such  schools,  suggested  by  the  “Societe 
Regionale  des  Architectes  du  Nord,”  had  been 
taken  by  the  Societe  Centrale  as  the  basis 


mumcalions  by  M.  Lucas,  one  on  1.11  1 lupucic  u,  ...w  www.wxx.  ^x........  . . 

ArtistiquedesO^uvr^s  d’Architecture,”  in  reference  for  a report  on  the  subject  by  all  the  local  societies 
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of  departments.  Eighteen  of  these  societies  had 
sent  in  reports.  Ten  of  them— the  societies  of 
Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Angers,  Blois,  Valence, 
Beauvais,  Nantes,  Reims,  Toulouse,  and  Grenoble, 
supported,  with  some  variations  of  detail,  the 
scheme  of  the  Societe  Centrale.  Lille  had  made 
a scheme  of  its  own,  drawn  up  by  M.  Carlos 
Batteur,  in  opposition  to  the  Centrale  scheme, 
and  specially  intended  to  represent  the  state  of 
education  in  the  department  du  Nord.  Lyons 
demanded  a less  elevated  but  more  practical  and 
possible  standard.  Marseilles  wished,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  distance  from  Paris,  to  which  its 
pupils  could  not  easily  betake  themselves,  that 
the  local  school  should  be  left  free  to  act  for 
itselfintheeducation  of  architects.  Lous-le-Saulnier 
demanded  the  creation  of  a small  number  of 
schools,  in  which  theoretic  instruction  should 
be  completed  by  attendance  in  the  building 
“chantiers,”  and  in  which  this  combined 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  should  lead 
up  to  the  attainment  of  a diploma  obligatory  on 
all  who  would  practise.  Limoges  took  much  the 
same  view,  but  wished  to  await  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  of  an  official  commission  charged  with 
the  organisation  of  education  in  the  provinces. 
Nice  demanded  a compulsory  minimum  standard 
of  acquirement,  with  a diploma  to  be  conferred 
for  this  minimum,  “ et  non  une  sorte  de  repro- 
duction de  la  deuxieme  classe  d’ Architecture  de 
I’Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Rouen  contented  itself 
with  the  idea  of  a secondary  school  with  certifi- 
cates to  students  ; and  lastly  Versailles,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  proximity  to  Paris,  declined  to 
take  any  special  interest  in  the  question  of  pro- 
vincial education.  M.  Guadet,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  report  on  the  scheme,  proposed  the 
following  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  this  Congress  affirms  again  the  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  provincial  schools  of  architecture 
in  France. 

2.  That  in  the  organisation  of  such  local  schools 
there  should  be  the  same  programme  of  instruction 
for  all.  and  the  same  direction  of  studies. 

3.  That  the  studies  carried  on  in  local  schools 
should  be  uniform, with  those  carried  on  in  the 
second  class  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.A.rts  in  Paris,  in 
order  that  pupils  who  had  passed  them  with  success 
should  be  able,  if  they  wished,  to  proceed  direct  to 
the  first  class  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

4.  That  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  aided  by  a 
special  committee,  should  be  requested  to  organise 
these  schools. 

The  discussion  on  these  proposals  was  long  and 
lively.  M.  Mondet,  of  Bordeaux,  wished  that  the 
public  departments  should  appoint  no  architects 
who  had  not  passed  with  success  through  the 
local  schools.  M.  Boileau  wished  to  restrict  the 
education  to  technical  studies,  leaving  artistic 
study  on  one  side,  while  M.  Demenieux,  on  the 
other  hand,  wished  for  a much  more  complete 
artistic  education.  M.  Ch.  Lucas  looked  for  the 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  development  of 
the  provincial  schools  already  existing  ; M.  Achille 
Hermant  thought  that  it  must  be  a matter  of 
experience,  of  experiment,  and,  in  a word,  of 
time ; M.  Bauer  thought  that  the  special  function 
of  the  provincial  schools  should  be  the  re-instate- 
ment of  the  ancient  schools  of  art  in  the  provinces. 
Finally,  after  various  observations  from  MM. 
Daumet,  Demenieux,  Boileau,  and  the  reply  of 
M.  Guadet,  the  four  resolutions  were  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  almost  unanimously. 

A further  resolution  was  proposed  by  M.  Chas. 
Lucas  in  regard  to  the  position  which  the  future 
schools  might  occupy  as  furnishing  a constituent 
element  of  the  Universities  which  were  to  be 
created,  and  w'hile  agreeing  with  M.  Daumet  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  that  consideration,  he 
recommended  nevertheless  that  the  local  schools 
should  be  assimilated  to  the  “ national  ” schools, 
and  should  bear  that  title,  in  order  that  students 
who  had  followed  the  course  with  success  should 
have  all  possible  advantages  in  the  shortening  of 
the  time  required  for  military  service. 

The  sitting  was  adjourned  at  5 p.m.,  when  the 
chairman,  M.  Batigny,  announced  that  those 
members  who  wished  could  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  at  g p.m.  at  the  workshop  of  the 
Paris  Gas  Company,  to  see  some  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  Ouer  gas-burner. 

The  Friday,  the  23rd,  (Thursday  having  been 
occupied  by  the  excursion  to  Amiens)  the  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  “ Caisse 
de  Defense  Mutuelle,”  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Achille  Hermant.  At  the  afternoon  sitting, 
held  at  the  Ilemicycle  des  Beaux-Arts  at  2.30, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mondet,  M.  Lucas 
gave  the  results  of  the  morning  meeting.  The 
“ C.  D.  M.,”  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
eight  years,  counts  to-day  336  subscribing 
members,  viz.  : — 175  Paris  architects,  139  archi- 
tects of  departments,  and  33  allied  societies. 


It  has  a reserve  fund  of  5,500  francs 
and  3,000  francs  in  hand,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  5,500  francs  from  subscrip- 
tions and  other  sources.  It  has  studied 
and  followed  in  1892-3  twenty-two  legal  cases, 
and  has  expended  since  its  formation  12,000  francs 
in  law  expenses.  The  Committee  was  re-elected 
w'ith  the  addition  of  M.  Degeorge  of  Paris  and 
M.  Lenoir  of  Nantes,  in  place  of  M.  Joly  of  Paris, 
deceased,  arid  M.  Legendre,  of  Nantes,  resigned. 
The  obituary  notice  of  M.  Joly  by  M.  Lucien 
Etienne  followed,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  M.  Guadet  then  gave  an  account,  in 
the  name  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  public  competitions,  and  the 
studies  of  that  Committee  with  a view  to  the  accep- 
tance of  a “Reglementation  Generaledes  Concours 
Publiques.”  A spirited  discussion  followed,  in 
which  MM.  Roux,  Ach.  Hermant,  A.  Normand, 
Daumet,  Deslignieres,  and  Ch.  Lucas,  took  part, 
in  the  course  of  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
unreasonable  confusion  in  the  public  mind  between 
premiums  for  competition  and  the  regular  fees  of 
the  architect  in  carrying  out  the  work  ; to  the 
often  bad  composition  of  juries  in  regard  to 
technical  knowledge  ; the  incompetence  of  public 
bodies,  even  in  the  great  centres  of  population ; 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  British  .Architects  in 
regard  to  competitions,  &c.  As  the  result  of  the 
discussion  the  meeting  adopted  unanimously,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dissenting  vote,  the  following 
resolutions : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  issue  instructions  to  the  various  public  bodies 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
competitions. 

2.  That  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  create  a permanent  bureau,  a kind  of 
consultation  committee,  in  regard  to  public  com- 
petitions. 

The  sitting  was  adjourned  at  5 p.m. 

The  last  day  (Saturday)  of  the  Congress  was 
one  of  the  fullest,  and  included  four  meetings, 
the  three  first  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and 
the  fourth  at  the  Plotel  Continental.  At  loa.m., 
M.  Daumet  in  the  chair,  took  place  the  reading 
of  the  following  reports,  (1)  by  M.  Hardy,  of  the 
arch^eo^ogical  section  of  the  Congres  des  Societes 
Savants  of  1S93  ; (2)  by  M.  Roget,  of  the  section 
of  Economic  and  Social  Science  of  the  same 
Congress  ; (3)  by  M.  Thalheimer,  acting  for  M. 
Demenieux,  on  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the 
Societes  des  Beaux-Arts  of  the  Departments. 
M.  Roux,  the  secretar>-,  then  gave  a rc’suuu^  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  after  M. 
Daumet  had  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  readers 
of  papers  and  to  those  members  who  had  acted  as 
guides  to  the  monuments  of  Amiens,  the  sitting 
was  terminated  at  11.30  a.m. 

At  I p.m.  took  place  the  distribution  of 
“recompenses”  in  the  Heniicycle  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Charles  Vriarte, 
as  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Among  those  present  on  the  platform  were  M.  C. 
Gamier,  M.  Daumet,  M.  Guadet,  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hunt,  who  received  many  congratulations  from 
his  friends,  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  at  the 
banquet  in  the  evening,  on  the  distinction  recently 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  chairman,  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  creation  of  Local  Schools  of  Architec- 
ture, promised  that  every  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  Government. 
M.  Paul  Sedille  read  a report  on  the 
“Recompenses”  awarded  in  Architecture  and 
Jurisprudence,  and  M.  Roux  made  a state- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  students  of  the 
schools  and  the  members  of  the  “ personnel 
dubatiment”  to  whom  “recompenses"  had  been 
awarded.  M.  Vriarte  then,  amid  the  applause  of 
the  audience,  delivered  four  medals,  decorations 
awarded  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  to  the  following  foremen  and  workmen  : 
M.  Audier,  mason ; M.  Dormel,  locksmith ; 
M.  Guenard,  painter;  and  M.  Suzanne,  quarry- 
man.  These  were  medals  specially  given  by  the 
State,  apparently,  under  the  approbation  of  the 
Societe  Centrale.  The  complete  list  of  “ recom- 
penses ” awarded  by  the  Societe  to  architects, 
students,  and  workmen,  would  occupy  too  much 
space  here  ; we  can  only  mention  the  medals  to 
architects  given  in  the  section  of  “Architecture 
Privee,”  of  which  grand  medals  (silver)  were 
awarded  to  M.  Girault,  of  Paris,  M.  Dupire- 
Rozan,  of  Roubaix,  and  M.  Pascalon,  of  Lyons. 
The  architectural  jurisprudence  medal  was 
awarded  to  M.  Lalanne,  of  Paris,  and  a predal 
was  awarded  to  M.  Nodet,  of  Paris,  for  “ Etudes 
sur  les  Monuments  Frangais.” 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  2.30  p.m.  and  at 
3.30  another  meeting  was  opened  in  the  same 
room,  of  the  general  assembly  of  Parisian 


and  provincial  members  of  the  Societe  Centrale, 
presided  over  by  M.  Ach.  Hermant.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  resolutions  voted  at  the  Congress,  that  the 
re.solutions  in  regard  to  architectural  instruction  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  establishment  of  local 
architectural  schools,  should  be  forwarded  to  all 
the  provincial  architectural  societies  with  the 
request  that  their  members  should  append  their 
signature  to  them.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
“Concours  Publiques”  it  was  agreed  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  Congress  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  ‘ ‘ Concours  ’ Committee  of  the  Societe  Cen- 
trale, with  a request  to  that  committee  to  prepare  a 
“ Code  des  Concours  Publiques.”  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed,  reference  was 
again  made  to  the  “Suggestions  for  the  conduct 
of  public  com])etitions  ” put  forth  by  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
5 P-m- 

Between  the  two  meetings,  visits  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Congress  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Envois  de  Rome,  among  which  special  attention 
was  p.aid  to  M.  Chedanne’s  drawings  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Pantheon,  which  were  explained 
and  commented  on  by  their  author  and  by  M. 
Choisy. 

In  the  evening,  at  7,  took  place  the  usual  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Continental,  at  which  M.  Vriarte 
presided,  assisted  by  M.  Daumet,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hunt,  Mr.  H.  Wallon  (member  of  the  Senate), 
M.  Emile  Trelat,  &c.  The  menu-card  was  a 
remarkable  design  made  for  the  occasion  by 
M.  Ch.  Normaud  ftls,  forming  a kind  of  remi- 
niscence of  the  iiapers  on  Homeric  Troy,  the 
architecture  of  Siam,  and  the  monuments  of 
Amiens.  After  dinner  M.  Daumet  proposed  the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  guests,  naming  especially  M.  Vriarte  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hunt.  M.  Vriarte  proposed  the  “per- 
sonnel du  batiment  ” and  the  workmen  and 
apprentices  who  had  received  awards  ; M. 
Achille  Hermant  “The  Architects  of  the 
Departments,”  responded  to  by  M.  Mondet, 
President  of  the  Bordeaux  Society  of  Archi-  ’ 
tects.  hi.  Guadet  proposed  the  health  of 
the  “ laureats  ” generally,  wishing  them  plenty  of 
work  and  health  to  carry  it  out,  responded  to  by 
M.  Perrot,  Director  of  the  “ Ecole  Normale 
Superieure.”  Finally  hi.  Charles  Lucas  proposed 
the  members  of  the  Conseils  Judiciaires  (of  the 
Socii^te  Centrale)  and  the  Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutuelle,  responded  to  by  hi.  Albert  hlartin, 
member  of  the  “ Ordre  des  Avocats  de  la  Cour 
d’Appel  ” of  Paris.  The  proceedings  terminated 
at  II  p.m.,  bringing  this  Congress  to  a close. 

_ We  have  some  separate  notes  of  some  of  the 
visits  to  important  buildings  made  during  the 
Congress,  which  we  must  defer  till  next  week. 

1 ^ i 


Memorial  Brass,  Temj-i.e  Chapel,  Taunton. 
— A memorial  brass,  mounted  upon  polished 
English  alabaster,  has  just  been  placed  in 
Temple  Chapel,  Taunton,  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Sibl}',  B..h.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & bions,  of  Exeter. 

Guide  Books  for  the  Holidays.— “ Walks 
in  the  Ardennes,"  by  Percy  Lindley  (London  : 30, 
Fleet-street),  is  a small  handbook  (sold  for  sixpence) 
likely  to  be  useful  to  holiday  travellers  in  the 
picturesque  and  interesting  Continental  border-land 
known  as  the  Ardennes.  It  is  illustrated  by  J.  F. 
Weedon,  and  contains  sketches  of  picturesque 
buildings  and  scenery  and  quaintly  - dressed 
peasants.  The  book  is  issued  mainly  in  the  interests 
of  the  Harwich  and  " Hook  of  Holland  " route  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  its  title  must 
not  be  t.aken  too  literally,  for  we  are  told  at  the  out- 
set that  “there  are  several  ways  of  walking  " in  the 
Ardennes  ; “ one  is  by  diligence,  which  walks  partly, 
trots  partly,  rests  a good  deal,  and  altogether  is  an 
easy,  airy,  old-fashioned,  and  economical  way  of 
seeing  this  region  of  forest,  rock,  and  river."  Other 
ways  of  “ walking  " are  by  steam-boat,  by  rail,  by 
cycle,  by  sculling,  and,  finally,  on  foot.  A great 
deal  of  useful  information  as  to  routes  is  contained 

in  the  book. We  have  received  “Milestone 

Guides":  Vol.  II,,  Northern  Section  (London  : 81, 
Carter-lane,  E.C. ).  This  is  a handy  little  pocket 
volume  for  cyclists,  pedestrians,  or  drivers, 
embracing  the  northern  sections  of  roads  leading 
from  London.  It  is  sold  for  a shilling,  and  shows 
progressively  various  routes  to  the  North,  the 
Midland,  and  Eastern  Counties,  North  Wales,  and 
the  West  of  England,  the  distance  from  point  to 
point  being  given  in  miles  and  furlongs.  A very 
useful  feature  of  the  book  is  that  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  information  as  to  hotel  and  other  accommo- 
dation on  the  line  ot  route.  The  left-hand  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  routes,  and  the  right-hand  pages 
are  left  blank  for  notes.  The  book  may  he  had  in 
sections,  fitting  the  waistcoat  pocket,  at  a penny 
each  for  each  separate  group  of  routes. 
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PLAIN  FURNITURE. 

The  chairs  and  tables  illustrated  were  com- 
missions from  various  clients  ; they  were  designed 
as  an  attempt  to  achieve,  with  an  equal  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  material,  better  results  than 
are  usually  obtained  by  the  methods  of  trades- 
men. 

To  the  British  public,  the  wholesale  manulac- 
turer  is  a fetish  of  no  mean  reputation  ; but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  cult  is  entirely  wholesome 
in  its  effects. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders.— The  following  tenders  were  received, 
and  opened  by  the  Chairman,  for  works  in  con- 
nexion with  raising  the  southern  approach-roads 
to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  viz.— Kirk  & Randall, 
79,863/. ; and  Reed,  Blight,  & Co.,  68,854/. 

Loans  for  Wood-Pavhig.— The  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  with  reference  to  various  loans  to 
local  authorities,  two  of  which  loans  were  wholly 
or  in  part  for  wood  paving.  In  the  case  of  the 


Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
loan  for  this  purpose  repayable  in  five  years 
(which  was  stated  to  be  the  usual  period  sanc- 
tioned for  loans  for  wood  paving),  while  in  the 
case  of  the  Vestiy  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark  (where  it  was  stated  that  Jarrah  wood 
blocks  were  to  be  used)  seven  years  was  named  as 
the  period  of  repayment.  Mr.  Nathan  Robinson, 
doughty  champion  of  St.  Pancras  as  he  is, 
naturally  felt  that  his  parish  was  not  being  fairly 
treated  in  this  matter,  for,  he  said,  in  St.  Pancras 
the  only  wood  paving  used  was  Jarrah.  Mr. 
Evan  Spicer,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, promised  that  the  Committee  would  look 
into  the  question  and  see  that  justice  was  done. 

New  Issue  of  Stock. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Council  should  take  steps  for  the  issue  of 
1,500,000/.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock, 
carrying  interest  at  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  This 
was  adopted,  and  89/.  was  fixed  as  the  minimum 
price  for  tenders  for  lOO/.  stock.  “ With  a view 
to  encourage  the  general  public  to  invest  in 
the  Council’s  stock,”  the  Committee  reported, 
“the  amount  which  may  be  allotted  has  been 
reduced  to  10/.”  The  new  issue  will  be  added  to 
the  existing  per  cent,  stock,  which  is 
redeemable  on  September  i,  19491  or,  at  the' 


option  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  March  19, 
1920,  with  one  year’s  notice. 

Betterment.— The  Parliamentary  Committee 
I presented  a report,  dated  June  15,  on  the  London 

* Improvements  Bill.  They  stated  that  the  Com- 
! mittee  had  passed  the  Bill  authorising  the  im- 

: provements  with  which  the  Council  had  resolved 
to  proceed.  The  whole  discussion  practically 
. turned  on  clause  45,  which  was  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  examined,  and  was  ultimately 
; passed  with  a few  amendments,  which  were 

• accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  It  was 
important  to  observe  that  the  Committee  passed 
the  clause  as  one  of  general  application,  i.e., 

: as  applying  to  all  the  improvements  in  the 
Bill,  although  it  was  admitted  on  behalf  of  the 
. Council  that  as  regarded  at  least  the  alteration  of 
; Vauxhall-bridge  it  w-as  not  contended  that  any 
' actual  case  of  betterment  was  likely  toarise.  The 
j matter  was  discussed  entirely  as  one  of  principle, 

I for  it  was  obvious  that  while  betterment  would 
I not  practically  apply  to  the  Vauxhall-bridge  and 
' Woolwich  Ferry  improvements,  even  the 
■ approach  to  the  Tower-bridge  was  rather  a 
typical  case  of  an  ordinary  street  improvement 
than  an  improvement  particularly  illustrative  of 
I the  “ betterment  ” principle. 

I Mr.  Lemon  objected  to  the  report  being 
' received,  and  complained  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  had  not  treated  the  Council  with  fair- 
ness in  bringing  up  such  a report  without  having 
first  communicated  the  alterations  made  in  the 
Bill.  He  contended  that  the  Committee  had 
entirely  given  up  the  principle  of  betterment  as 
Understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  members. 
The  “few  amendments  ” referred  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee were,  to  his  (the  speaker’s)  mind,  very 
vital  and  important  amendments,  and  he  did  not 
consider  that  the  Committee  ought  to  have  con- 
sented to  such  amendments  withoutfirst  consulting 
the  Council.  lie  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
report  be  not  received. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Cohen,  M.P.,  seconded. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  observed  that  he 
should  be  very  sorry  if  the  Council  refused  to 
receive  the  report,  for  if  they  did  it  would  mini- 
mise the  moral  effect  of  the  betterment  vote  in 
the  Plouse  of  Commons  on  Monday. 


Mr.  C.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  and  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood, 
the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  denied 
that  the  betterment  principle  had  been  in  any 
material  way  “ whittled”  down  by  the  clauses  as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  said  that  some 
members  of  the  Council  had  greatly  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  amendments  in  the  Bill. 

After  further  discussion  the  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Proposed  New  County  Hall  and  Offices. — 
The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Establish- 
ment Committee  on  this  question,  recommending 
the  acquisition  of  a site  in  Parliament-street  at  a 
cost  of  750,000/.,  was  adjourned  for  a week. 

The  Council  as  its  Ow7i  Builder. — The  Main 
Drainage  Committee’s  report  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : 

“We  have  to  report  that  the  new  school  building 
at  Crossness  has  now  been  completed  and  opened, 
and  we  think  that  as  this  has  been  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Council  to  erect  a building  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor,  the  Council  will  be  interested 
to  know  the  result.  The  estimate  given  by  the 
Architect  of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  1,800/., 
while  the  lowest  tender  received  amounted  to  2,300/., 
or  500/.  above  the  estimate.  The  Council  thereupon 
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gave  authority  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Architect’s  department.  This  has  been  done,  at  a 
total  cost  of  1,652/.  In  order  to  make  a perfectly 
fair  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
work  to  the  amount  of  50/.  was  omitted  from  that 
tendered  for,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  cost  might 
reasonably  be  saved,  and  there  is  a further  sum  of 
62/.  to  ,be  deducted  for  tar-paving  work,  which  has 
not  yet  been  e.xecuted.  These  omissions  reduce  the 
Architect's  estimate  to  1,688/.,  and  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  tender  to  2,188/.  The  work  having  actually 
cost  1,652/.  only,  the  saving  effected  by  the  Council 
in  undertaking  the  work  itself  amounts  to  536/.  The 
cost  of  supervision  at  the  head  offices,  it  should  be 
added,  was  not  more  than  it  would  have  been  if  a 
contractor  had  been  employed  to  do  the  work." 

Mr.  McDougall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Beachcroft,  said 
that  about  sixty  children  of  the  workmen  at  the 
Crossness  pumping  station  attended  the  school. 
There  was  no  other  school  within  two  miles.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  said  he  thought  the 
cost  of  the  building  was  rather  high,  and  chal- 
lenged the  figures,  Mr.  McDougall  said  the  work 
was  done  by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee. 
Mr.  Blashill,  the  Council’s  Architect,  was  satis- 
fied with  it,  and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  building  was  a better  and  a cheaper  one 
than  they  would  have  obtained  from  a contractor. 
Mr.  Emden  said  he  agreed  that  the  work  was 
thoroughly  well  done,  but  the  cost  per  child  was 
double  that  of  the  schools  built  by  the  School 
Board,  and  the  reason  the  contractors’  tenders 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  were  above  the 
Architect’s  estimate  was  that  the  Council  had 
then  just  inserted  their  peculiar  clause  into  their 
form  of  contract,  and  contractors  were  chary. 
Mr.  McDougall,  in  reply,  said  that  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a small  school  necessarily  cost 
proportionately  more  per  head  than  a large  one, 
and  that  the  school  was  larger  than  required  at 
present. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 
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GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL.* 

nHE  founder  of  the  See  of  Glasgow  was 
St.  Kentigern,  more  familiarly  St. 
Mungo — born  at  Culross  in  Fife  about  the 
year  514  of  a princely  family;  his  mother  Thenaw 
has  her  name  commemorated  yet  under  the 
corrupt  form  of  St.  Enoch. 

St.  Mungo  remained  for  some  time  in  Glasgow 
as  bishop,  but  through  persecution  had  to  flee  to 
Wales.  There,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elway,  he 
founded  a montstery  that  speedily  grew  in  extent 
and  power.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  at 
home  he  was  recalled  ; so,  resigning  his  charge  to 
St.  Asaph  in  573,  with  a large  company  of 
followers,  he  again  settled  in  Glasgow.  There 
he  was  visited  by  the  famous  St.  Columba — the 
apostle  of  Scotland — from  Iona  ; at  leave-taking 
they  exchanged  pastoral  staffs.  He  died  about 
601,  and  was  buried  in  the  then  cathedral.  The 
arms  of  the  City  with  Tree,  Bird,  Bell,  and 
Salmon,  incorporate  legends  connected  with  the 
miraculous  power  ofher  first  bishop. 

Thereafter  in  the  history  of  the  See  there  is  a 
blank  of  some  five  hundred  years — until  1115. 
Then  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  John  Achaius  a 
new  cathedral  was  begun,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  there  are  many  notices  of  building 
operations,  some  but  reparation  of  mishaps,  for 
there  was  a burning  down  in  1192. 

The  fragment  in  the  lower  church  is  all  that 
can  be  referred  to  the  Transitional  period  : as  to 
the  portion  of  a church  that  fragment  belongs  to, 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  choir  south  aisle  best  explains  the  unusual 
situation  of  the  founder’s  tomb,  quite  removed  as 
it  is  from  the  high  altar.  It  also  accounts  for  the 
well — St.  Mungo’s  Well — that  so  strangely  breaks 
into  the  lower  church  : we  may  believe  that  its 
sanctity  forbad  disturbance,  so  there  it  was 
allowed  to  remain,  right  in  the  line  of  the 
extended  Early  English  aisle  wall. 

Notwithstanding  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
the  country  during  the  years  of  the  Wars  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  building  progressed  in  spite  of 
certain  vicissitudes,  such  as  the  following  : To 
build  the  timber  spire  by  suffrance  of  Edward  I. 
sixty  and  forty  oaks  from  certain  forests  were 
granted,  but  the  “ warlike  bishep,”  Robert 

* The  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Cathedrals 
of  Scotland  which  is  begun  in  this  issue  will  he  continued, 
in  the  first  number  of  each  mouthy  until  December  next. 
Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of  “Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales,"  which  ended  in  June  last,  will  be 
found  oil  page  x.v. 
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Wishart,  more  patriot  than  churchman,  diverted 
these  from  that  sacred  use  to  the  manufacturing 
of  mangonels  and  catapults,  wherewith  he  laid 
siege  to  the  Castle  of  Kirkintilloch,  then  held  for 
the  English.  That  prelate  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner,  and  remained  so  for  over  eight 
years,  regaining  liberty  only  after  Bannockburn. 
The  wooden  spire  ultimately  erected  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  down  in  1400. 

Under  Bishop  Cameron,  who  was  also  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  See  was  at  its  zenith 
of  temporal  glory.  Besides  work  done  to  the 
Cathedral,  he  added  to  the  episcopal  palace, 
building  the  “Great  Tower.”  All  of  this  dis- 
appeared with  the  close  of  last  century.  By  the 
recent  researches  of  Archbishop  Eyre  the  location 
of  the  thirty  altars  that  then  existed  has  been 
determined.  Six  were  in  the  lower  church  and 
the  sixteen  in  nave  were  placed  against  the  west 
sides  of  the  piers. 

In  1450  Cameron's  successor,  Bishop  Turnbull, 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Blackader, 
1484-1508,  the  See  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Archbishopric  : King  James  IV.  was  an 
honorary  Canon  at  the  time.  Blackader  was  the 
last  prelate  who  added  to  the  fabric,  half  a 
century  later,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  occupancy 
terminated  with  Bishop  Beaton  who,  in  1560, 
retired  to  France,  taking  with  him  the  chief 
treasures  and  records.  These  were  deposited  in 
the  Scots’  College  and  partly  in  the  Grand 
Chartreuse  of  Paris,  and  nearly  all  M’ere 
hopelessly  scattered,  if  not  destroyed,  at  the 
Revolution. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  site,*  which  slopes  rapidly 

• A considerable  portion  of  the  following  remarks  are 


towards  the  cast,  where  in  former  limes  a stream 
called  the  Molendinar  flowed,  has  led  to  an 
arrangement  which  is  not  to  be  met  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  viz.,  the  construction  of  a double 
church — a lower  and  an  upper — of  the  same 
dimensions,  extending  from  the  transept  east- 
ward. The  lower  church  has  been  erroneously 
called  a crypt,  but  the  term  is  inapplicable,  the 
floor  of  the  church  being  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  outside.  Moreover,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  some  time  ago  pointed 
out,  in  none  of  the  ancient  documents  extant  is 
the  word  crypt  used,  but  always  the  phrase 
“lower  church.”  At  the  west  end,  steps  lead 
up  to  porches  at  each  end  of  the  transept,  which 
have  access  also  from  the  upper  church  and 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  church  there  are  north 
and  south  doors,  that  towards  the  south  having  a 
very  elegant  small  porch.  The  lower  church  was 
used  as  a church  distinct  from  the  upper  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  is  the 
part  of  the  Cathedral  so  graphically  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  “ Rob  Roy.”  At  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  lower  church  a richly  moulded 
and  sculptured  doorway  gives  access  to  the 
chapter-house,  which  here  occupies  a very  unusual 
position,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  was  not 
identified  as  the  chapter-house,  w'hich  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  apartment  imme- 
diately over  this,  now  admitted  by  those  best  able 
to  judge  to  be  the  sacristy.  The  raised  and 
canopied  seat  for  the  dean  on  the  east  side,  with 
the  inscription  over  it  in  which  the  word  capiiultim 
occurs,  seems  conclusive  evidence  of  the  purpose 

abridged  from  the  notice  written  by  Mr.  John  Honeymait 
for  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
the  Cathedral  (of  course,  with  Mr.  Honeymaii  s con- 
' currence). 
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for  which  this  lower  apartment  was  intended, 
while  the  spacious  ambreys  in  the  room  above 
help  to  identify  it  as  the  sacristy.  A turret  stair- 
case here  affords  easy  communication  between  the 
two  rooms  and  between  the  lower  and  upper 
churches  at  the  east  end. 

To  give  height  to  the  lower  church,  the  floor  of 
the  choir,  which  is  immediately  over  it,  is  raised 
considerably  (3  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  which  again  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  building.  The  transept  is  short  and  does  not. 
project  beyond  the  side  aisles  at  either  side  ; but 
on  the  south  side  an  addition  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated,  which,  however,  has  only  been 
carried  up  a little  above  the  level  of  the  choir 
floor.  This  building,  known  as  Blackader’s 
Aisle,  was  erected  about  1490,  and  is  a remarkable 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  Scottish  and 
English  architecture  of  that  period.  What  it  was 
designed  for  it  is  now  difficult  to  imagine,  but  its 
length  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  was  ever 
intended  to  be  an  addition  to  the  transept. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  within  the  last  fifty 
years  two  other  adjuncts  were  extant,  viz.,  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  and  at  the  south- 
west corner  a nondescript  building  which  may 
possibly  have  been  intended  for  a tower,  but 
which  was  never  carried  up  as  high  as  the  nave, 
and  was  finished  with  a slated  roof  and  corbie- 
stepped  gables,  very  much  as  the  chapter-house 
tower  now  is.  This  building  was  called  the 
“consistory  house,”  and  was  in  use  as  a library 
and  court-house  in  1440.  It  was  evidently  an 
afterthought,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  original  design  of  the  nave  contemjilated  the 
erection  of  western  towers. 

Like  every  other  cathedral,  that  of  Glasgow 
displays  examples  of  many  different  styles  of 
architecture.  But  it  is  exceptional  in  this  respect, 
that  here  a persistent  effort  has  been  made  to 


modify  and  blend  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
various  successive  styles,  so  as  to  preserve 
simplicity  and  harmony  of  general  effect.  These 
efforts  have  been  to  a large  extent  successful,  and 
at  first  sight  most  people  would  suppose  that  the 
whole  building  had  been  erected  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas  there 
is  a considerable  difference  between  the  ages  of 
the  choir  and  nave.  The  chapter-house,  which 
looks  quite  as  old  as  the  church,  is  really  200 
years  later,  while  there  is  a still  greater  difference 
between  the  age  of  the  choir  and  that  of 
Biackader’s  Aisle,  which,  to  most  visitors, 
exhibits  no  features  suggestive  of  any  such  differ- 
ence. It  is,  indeed,  only  by  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
structure  that  the  characteristic  differences  which 
guide  us  to  their  age  can  be  detected. 

Standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  from  a point  about  27  ft. 
east  from  the  transept,  the  base  running  west- 
wards round  the  nave  is  entirely  different  from 
the  base  running  eastward  round  the  choir.  The 
type  of  base  is  quite  distinct,  and  few  probably 
will  doubt  that  the  choir  base  is  of  later  date 
than  that  of  the  nave.  In  point  of  fact  we  find 
that  the  portion  of  wall  at  the  point  indicated, 
i.e.,  where  the  different  bases  join,  is  of. 
Transitional  age,  the  only  fragment  of  work  of 
that  age  which  remains  in  silu.  This  will  be 
apparent  on  viewing  the  interior,  where  at  this 
point  a Transitional  shaft  and  Transitional  vaulting 
will  be  found.  But  here  we  encounter  this 
difficulty,  that  while  the  base  of  the  nave  is 
evidently  older  than  that  of  the  choir,  the  upper 
part  of  the  structure  is  considerably  later.  The 
most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  this,  that 
the  nave  was  designed  and  partly  built  before 
there  was  any  intention  of  rebuilding  the 
Transitional  choir,  but  when  that  intention  was 
formed  and  the  design  of  the  present  choir 


perfected,  the  operations  in  the  nave  were 
suspended  and  the  whole  energies  of  the  workmen 
were  concentrated  on  the  completion  of  the  choir. 
After  that  was  effected  the  building  of  the  nave  was 
resumed,  but  in  a somewhat  fitful  and  desultory 
manner,  so  that  while  the  base  of  it  may  have 
been  laid  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  clerestory  was  not  reached  till  the 
beginning,  or  more  probably  the  middle,  of  the 
fourteenth.  Most  guide-books  tell  that  the  nave 
was  built  by  Bishop  Achaius  in  1136.  This,  of 
course,  is  absurd.  It  is  conceivable,  but  exceed- 
ingly improbable,  that  the  nave  was  founded  by 
Achaius,  and  that  the  fragment  of  Transitional 
work  was  part  of  his  choir,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  none  of  the  existing  work  is  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Jocelin,  <•.  1180. 

The  choir,  with  its  magnificent  under  church, 
belongs  to  the  middle,  or  rather  before  the 
middle,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the 
episcopate  of  William  de  Bondington.  The 
chapter-house  evidently  formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  it  is  only  by  examination  of 
the  details  that  one  discovers  that  it  was  built  at  a 
much  later  period.  It  was  probably  built  by 
Bishop  William  Lauder  about  1400,  or  by  Lauder 
and  his  successor  Cameron,  the  latter  of  whom 
built  the  sacristy  and  probably  the  central  tower. 
The  parapet  and  spire  are  of  later  date.  The 
rood  screen,  generally  attributed  to  Archbishop 
Blackader,  was  probably  erected  by  Bishop 
Cameron.  The  altars  in  front  of  it,  which  show 
very  inferior  design  and  work,  were  erected  by 
Blackader,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  built  the 
adjoining  wing  south  from  the  transept  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  altered  the 
porches  in  the  transept  through  which  the  lower 
church  is  reached. 

In  the  lower  church  the  great  charm  of  the 
general  effect  is  due  to  the  skilful  disposition  of 
the  piers  supporting  the  floor  of  the  choir.  Con- 
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sidering  the  limited  area  of  the  church,  the 
variety  thus  produced,  both  in  the  grouping  of  the 
piers  and  the  groining  of  the  vaults,  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  yet  the  arrangement,  when  laid 
down  upon  a plan,  is  seen  to  be  at  once  simple 
and  symmetrical.  Further  variety  is  produced  by 
the  treatment  of  the  east  end,  which  displays  a 
clever  device  for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  vault- 
ing without  buttresses  of  great  projection.  The 
plan  of  the  east  end,  both  of  the  lower  and  the 
upper  church,  is  very  peculiar;  it  consists  of  a 
double  aisle  of  four  bays  running  from  north  to 
south  across  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  In  both 
churches  each  bay  in  the  eastmost  of  the  two 
aisles  was  occupied  as  a chapel,  the  westmost  of 
the  two  aisles  remaining  free  as  an  ambulatory 
connecting  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir.  In  the 
upper  church  the  double  aisle  is  divided  by 
elegant  shafts  carrying  the  vaulted  roof;  but  in 
the  lower  church  the  chapels  are  divided  by  solid 
walls  with  responds  towards  the  westmost  aisle, 
thus  forming  the  abutments  above  referred  to 
without  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  building. 
These  solid  walls  have  been  pierced  by  coupled 
trefoil-headed  openings  of  rich  design,  each  form- 
ing  a piscina  and  credence  table  for  the  altar 
adjoining.  The  centre  couple  have  been  thrown 
together  under  one  arch  to  admit  the  effigy  of 
Bishop  Robert  Wishart,  who  was  buried  there  in 
1315- 

In  the  choir,  again,  the  most  striking  architec- 
tural feature  is  undoubtedly  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  east  end.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  necessitated  the 
placing  of  a pier  in  the  centre  of  the  gable,  so 
carrying  round  the  main  arcading  of  the  choir  as 
well  as  the  aisles  ; while  above  this  we  have 
another  peculiarity — a group  of  fottr  lancets  in- 
stead of  the  more  common  grouping  of  three  or 
five.  Unfortunately  the  sense  of  security  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  the  internal  buttresses 
below  (already  referred  to)  seems  to  have  tempted 
the  architect  to  provide  too  little  abutment  for  his 
arches  above,  with  the  lamentable  result  that  the 
walls,  especially  at  the  south-east  corner,  have 
been  thrown  considerably  off  the  perpendicular, 
and  seriously  rent  and  disfigured,  a source  of, 
danger  to  the  structure  for  which  it  is  now  ex-  ’ 
tremely  difficult  to  find  an  effectual  remedy. 

After  the  Reformation  Presbyterian  and  Protes- 
tant episcopacy  had  alternate  successes.  I'ifteen 
archbishops— among  them  Spottiswoode,  the 
historian,  and  Leighton,  invariably  designated 
“saintly”' — continued  the  succession  till  the 
Revolution  Settlement  of  16S8  finally  established 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland. 

The  Cathedral  was  then  formed  into  three 
churches,  a division  wall  separating  nave  from 
choir.  The  lower  church  was  only  vacated  as  a 
place  of  congregational  meeting  in  1801  that  a 
worse  thing  might  befall  it,  for,  retained  as  aplace 
of  burial,  the  windows  were  built  up,  mould  was 
brought  in  and  banked  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  only  railed  passages  being  left  ; and  the 
vaulting  painted  a lugubrious  black.  Happily  all 
such  abomination  is  now  gone  and  the  upper 
church  is  rid  of  its  former  galleries.  Unhappily 
the  restorers  of  ’46  were  more  destructive  than  the 
Reformers.  The  north-western  tower  then 
destroyed  can  now  be  judged  of  only  by  drawings, 
that  in  Billings’s  “ Baronial  Antiquities,”  Vol.  II., 
shows  it  to  have  been  worth  preserving. 

A blemish  of  that  time  that  remains  is  the 
plaster  ceilings,  with  impossible  ribs,  of  both 
nave  and  choir.  That  of  the  crossing,  of  true 
vault  form  and  most  realistic  in  appearance, 
does  not  offend  so  much  ; not  at  all,  indeed, 
until  one  knows  of  its  falsity.  Following  upon 
the  “ restoration,”  a most  commendable  popular 
enthusiasm  to 'beautify  the  long-neglected  church 
led  to  the  filling  of  every  window  in  the  edifice 
with  stained  glass,  excepting  only  the  clearstorj 
of  nave  and  choir.  Almost  entirely  of  the 
Munich  School,  it  is  more  pictorial  than  deco- 
rative, and  a lapse  of  half  a century  has  proved 
inferiority  of  workmanship,  apart  altogether  from 
any  change  in  the  canon  of  taste.  The  copious 
shading  of  the  transparencies  has  in  many  places 
disappeared,  and  the  drawing  of  faces  is  often 
marred.  The  lower  church  is  certainly  unduly 
darkened  by  these  over-painted  windows. 

The  glory  of  the  Cathedral  is  undoubtedly  the 
vaulting  of  the  lower  church.  The  central 
aisle — that  alone  has  in  its  design  anything 
out  of  the  common  — is  figured  in  Scott’s 

Medimval  Architecture,”  Vol.  II. , p.  200,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  “a  work  in  which  the  architect 
seems  to  have  revelled  in  self-sought  perplexities, 
and  to  have  solved  them  one  after  another  with 
singular  success.  . . . Really  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  amusing  pieces  of  vaulting  I know.” 
Ferguson  in  his  history,  Vol.  II.,  p.  87,  also 


refers  to  this  part  of  the  edifice,  and  hazards  the 
opinion  that  “had  there  been  an  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  vault  (and  is  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  one  was  not  originally  intended)  it  would  be 
more  ilike  a German  double  church  than  any- 
thing in  England.”  This  is  an  unlikely  theory. 
Neither  seem  to  have  taken  particular  note  of  the 
change  in  date  apparent  in  the  mouldings  of  this 
portion. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, gave  the  result  of  his  investigations.  He 
showed  that  this  middle  portion  of  the  vaulting 
had  been  originally  designed  of  the  same  simple 
character  as  that  of  the  side  aisles  ; but  its  execu- 
tion was  delayed,  and  when  at  a late  date  it  came 
to  be  constructed  a new  arrangement,  that  which 
we  now  see,  was  adopted.  Mr.  Watson  showed 
where  the  later  work  had  been  joined  to  the 
earlier,  and  where  the  springing  of  the  vaulting 
rib  had  been  in  some  cases  changed  in  direction 
and  the  original  mouldings  altered  to  others  of 
later  date.  He  was  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
vaulting  of  the  central  portion  was  delayed  till  the 
completion  of  the  choir  clearstory  above,  as  it 
must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  work  to  carry  in 
material  for  that  upper  portion  into  the  building 
and  hoist  it  near  to  the  walls  to  be  built,  rather 
than  to  raise  it  at  a distance  from  the  clearstory 
and  carry  it  across  the  aisles  at  the  high  level. 
This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  delay  in  build- 
ing the  central  aisle  vaulting.  The  character  of 
the  mouldings  shows  that  either  a considerable 
time  elapsed  between  the  building  of  centre  and 
sides,  or  else  the  change  in  style  must  have  been 
strangely  rapid. 

Externally  the  absence  of  the  transepts  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted  that  the  apparent  length  of 
the  building  thereby  gains.  The  steeple  is  some 
220  ft.  high  from  nave  floor,  the  grotesque 
gargoyles  throughout  attempt  a presentiment  of 
something  resembling  alligators’  heads  with 
human  heads  and  figures  underneath. 

The  arrangement  of  the  choir  as  a place  of 
worship  has  recently  been  altered.  The  com- 
munion table  now  stands  where  the  high  altar 
originally  stood,  and  the  floor  around  has  been 
paved  with  marble  ; but  the  whole  arrangement, 
so  different  from  that  seen  in  English  cathedrals, 
is  adapted  to  the  recjuirements  of  the  Presby- 
terian forms  of  worship,  which  have  been  con- 
siderably modified  and  improved  within  the  last 
•fifty  years.  The  choir  is  now,  in  fact,  a Presby- 
terian parish  church,  where  every  available  foot 
of  area  is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation. 


CERTOSA  DI  PAVIA. 

In  the  very  heart  of  low-lying  Lombardy,  its 
dome  and  many  pinnacles  rising  above  the  willows 
and  maize  crops,  lies  the  Certosa  of  Pavia.  After 
tiring  days  spent  in  the  busy  towns  of  Milan  or 


Galeazzo  Visconti.  It  was  designed  by  Marco  di 
Campione,  who  no  doubt  was  responsible  for  the 
main  portion  of  the  building,  which  is  Gothic,  but 
all  the  great  architects  and  sculptors  of  Lombardy 
worked  here.  Chief  among  these  were  Ambrogio 
Borgognone  and  Antonio  Amadeo. 

The  facade,  a portion  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
sketch,  was  commenced  by  the  former  in  1473. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
quattrocento  fronts  in  Italy.  In  general  design, 
however,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory,  the  toj) 
portion,  which  was  never  finished,  is  bare  and 
poor,  and  the  central  portal  designed  by  Agostino 
Busti  is  badly  proportioned,  and  fits  uncomfort- 
ably into  its  place. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  there 
are  few  things  in  Italy  more  beautiful  than  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fat^ade,  with  its  richly- 
scul])tured  base. 

The  chapels  are  richly  frescoed,  and  contain 
many  pictures  by  Borgognone,  and  richly- 
sculptured  altars  jewelled  with  precious  stones. 

In  the  right  transept  is  the  beautiful  monument 
to  Galeazzo  Visconti  by  Galeazzo  Pellegrini,  and 
in  the  left  the  still  more  beautiful  tomb  of 
Lodovico  Sforza  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  d’Este,  by 
Solari. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
beautiful  objects  to  be  seen  in  this  church ; the 
wonderful  carvings  of  Amadeo  on  the  screens, 
his  figures  entwined  in  foliage  in  the  door  jambs, 
or  the  beautiful  tarsia  stalls,  the  work  of 
Borgognone ; so  we  wander  into  the  cloisters, 
and  among  the  sweet  smelling  flowers  the 
: “ frari  ” loved  so  much,  still  tended  carefully  ; we 
linger  mid  the  vine-climbing  cupids,  the  choruses 
of  saints  and  angels  that  still  look  down  on  us 
from  the  archivolts  of  Fontana’s  masterpiece. 

Francis  W.  Bedford. 


ETON  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

CONSi’icuous  in  all  views  of  Eton  College  is 
the  Chapel,  which  rises  well  above  the  other  roofs 
of  the  College,  and  being  entirely  of  stone  forms 
a striking  contrast  to  the  red  brick  which  has  been 
used  in  most  of  the  other  buildings.  It  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Great  Quadrangle,  and  consists  of  a chapel  of 
eight  bays,  an  ante-chapel  of  three  bays  placed 
across  its  western  end,  and  three  porches,  two  of 
which  project  at  either  end  of  the  ante-chapel, 
the  third  being  on  the  north  side,  at  the  fifth  bay 
from  the  west.  This  latter  is  approached  by  a 
picturesque  flight  of  steps,  forming  a charming 
feature  on  this  side.  On  the  same  side,  partially 
set  between  the  buttresses,  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  porch  eastward,  are  a vestry  and  a 
chantry  chapel  founded  by  Provost  Lupton. 
These  also  assist  in  breaking  the  long  lines  of  the 
main  chapel,  and  give  additional  interest  to  the 
view  from  the  north.  The  general  plan  will  be 
clearly  understood  on  reference  to  the  ground 


Genoa,  a ijuiet  wander  through  the  now  deserted 
cloisters  and  chapels  of  the  monastery  is  indeed  a 
rest  and  a delight. 

Seen  in  the  early  morning  light,  when  the 
shadows  arc  still  soft  and  long,  a lime  when  the 
picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  Italian  buildings 
is  enhanced  a thousandfold,  it  leaves  never-to-be- 
forgotten  memories. 

The  Monastery  was  founded  in  1396  by  Gian 


plan  here  given,  and  the  general  grouping  0/  ti 
building  is  shown  in  the  large  view  of  the  exteri 
which  is  given  in  the  present  number. 

Compared  with  the  Chapel  at  King’s  Colleg 
Cambridge — which  was  a twin  foundation  wi 
Eton — the  Chapel  at  Eton,  although  of  small 
dimensions,  is  more  massive  in  design,  ai 
its  height  is  more  impressive  than  at  King’ 
which  is  decreased  to  the  eye,  to  a considerab 
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extent,  by  its  great  length.  The  main  chapel 
— that  is  from  the  east  end  to  the  organ  screen 
— is  about  150  ft.  in  length,  with  a breadth 
of  about  40  ft.  Each  bay  has  a large  five- 
light  window,  traiisomed,  with  elaborate  tracery 
in  the  head,  and  with  deeply  - moulded  arches 
and  jambs  on  the  exterior.  The  buttresses 
are  very  massive  and  jiroject  10  ft.  beyond  the 
face  of  the  main  wall.  Staircase  turrets  flank  the 
east  end,  and  are  crowned  with  late  wooden 
turrets  carrying  vanes.  The  east  window  is  a 
fine  one  of  nine  lights,  also  transomed  midw'ay 
between  the  cill  and  the  springing  of  the 
tracery.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  is  raised  about 
13  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  (juadrangle,  hence 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  porch  on  the  north 
side  and  in  the  porches  of  the  ante-chapel.  This 
raising  of  the  whole  has  been  happily  utilised  to 
give  loftiness  to  the  design,  and  the  wall  being 
perfectly  plain  below  the  sills  of  the  windows, 
and  finished  with  a bold  plinth  mould  which  is 
carried  round  the  buttresses,  adds  much  to  its 
dignity.  In  this  respect  it  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  more  elaborate  treatment  at  King's  College 
Chapel.  In  the  second  bay  from  the  east  on  the 
north  side  is  the  chantry  chapel  of  Provost 
Lupton,  made  Provost  in  1503,  with  his  monu- 
ment and  an  elaborate  fan-traceried  roof.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  doorway,  leading  from  the  chapel 
to  the  chantry  are  his  initial  R and  “ rebus,”  the 
letters  I.u.p.  on  a “tun”  or  barrel.  His  arms 
are  carved  on  a shield  at  the  end  of  the  central 
pendant  of  the  vaulting.  The  vestry,  which  comes 
immediately  west  of  Lupton’s  Chapel,  is  evidently 
of  earlier  date,  and  had  windows  on  three  sides — 
north,  south,  and  east.  Only  the  north  one  is 
glazed,  that  opposite. being  blocked,  as  is  also  the 
one  on  the  east  side. 

Both  this  and  the  porch  adjoining  it  have 
panelled  wood  ceilings.  The  ante-chapel  built  by 
the  famous  William,  of  Waynflete,  1479-82,  is  of 
later  work  than  the  rest  of  the  main  chapel.  Its 
dimensions  are  about  60  ft.  in  length  (north  to 
south),  and  30  ft.  in  breadth.  There  are  three 
windows  in  the  west  wall  of  five  lights,  and  one  at 
either  end  set  high  up  in  the  wall  over  the  porches. 

A depressed  arch  divides  it  from  the  main  chapel, 
and  over  (seen  from  the  chapel),  is  a window  of 
seven  lights. 

The  chapel  as  it  now  stands  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  only  a part  of  a much  larger  scheme, 
and  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  and  with  the 
material  of  an  older  chapel  commenced  in  1441. 
The  present  building  dates  from  144S,  and  was 
intended  to  have  been  of  considerably  greater 
length,  the  part  existing  being  but  the  choir  of  the 
design.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  finally 
abandoned  in  Waynflete’s  time,  and  the  present 
ante-chapel  was  built,  after  the  manner  of  more 
than  one  of  our  University  Chapels,  of  which 
those  at  New  College  and  Magdalen  are  good 
examples. 

The  interior,  which  at  one  time  must  have  been 
very  magnificent,  has  been  shorn  of  its  ancient 
fittings.  The  stained  glass  throughout  also  is 
modern,  and  of  bad  design  and  colour.  The 
jiresent  stalls  occupy  the  four  western  bays  of  the 
chapel,  and  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  thirty  on 
either  side,  and  eight  return  stalls  against  the 
organ-screen.  The  organ-screen  is  also  modern, 
and  of  by  no  means  happy  design.  Over  it  is  the 
organ,  elaborately  coloured  and  clumsy  in 
appearance.  There  are  numerous  monuments 
besides  that  of  Provost  Lupton  already  mentioned. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a late  monu- 
ment of  Provost  Murray,  and  opposite  Lupton's 
Chapel,  against  the  south  wall,  a modern  monu- 
ment, with  effigy,  to  the  memory  of  Provost 
Hawtrey. 

In  the  ante-chapel  are  a number  of  monuments 
to  various  Provosts,  ancient  brasses  (nineteen  are 
given  in  Haines’  “Mon.  Brasses”),  the  oldest 
being  dated  14S9,  and  memorials  taking  the  form 
of  shields  of  arms  on  the  north  and  south  walls  in 
memory  of  those  connected  with  the  College  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea.  The  west  face  of  the  organ- 
screen  also  forms  a memorial  for  old  Etonians 
killed  in  the  Zulu,  Afghan,  and  Boer  Wars.  In 
the  north-east  angle  is  the  font  (modern),  behind 
which  are  traces  of  a reredos  for  a side  altar.  A 
simitar  reredos  occupied  the  corresponding  position 
on  the  south  side. 

The  main  chapel  and  ante-chapel  have  low 
pitched  wood  roofs,  largely  restored  and  renewed. 
Stone  vaulting,  if  ever  contemplated,  was  never 
carried  out.  That  an  alteration  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  clear  from  the  arch 
mould  of  the  great  east  window,  the  label  being 
at  a different  curve  to  the  order  which  carries  the 
tracery.  This  is  visible  both  inside  and  outside, 
and  shows  in  the  sketch  we  give  of  the  east-end 
taken  from  the  small  court  south  of  the  hall. 


Various  stones  have  been  used  in  the  I 
erection  of  the  chapel — Teynton  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  plinth,  Iludleston  (Yorkshire)  above 
to  the  cills  of  the  windows,  and  Kentish  Rag 
which  can  be  clearly  identified  by  its  weathering. 


Eor  the  details  of  this  interesting  feature  of  the 
building,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  J. 
Villis  Clark’s  account  of  the  “ College  Buildings 
of  Cambridge  and  Eton,*  ” where  the  subject  is 
most  exhaustively  treated,  and  many  valuable 

* Published  by  ihe  Unucrsiiy  press. 


details  concerning  the  the  erection  of  fabric  and 
the  fabric  rolls,  are  given  without  which  a complete 
idea  of  the  progress  of  this  interesting  building  is 
impossible. 

The  general  view  of  the  north  side  has  been 
taken  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  great 
quadrangle  at  the  junction  of  “Upper  School” 
with  “ Lower  School”  buildings,  and  shows  the 
picturesque  grouping  formed  by  the  Lupton 
Chantry,  the  vestry,  and  the  porch  with  its  flight 
of  steps.  We  also  give  views  of  the  east  end, 
the  tomb  and  chantry  chapel  of  Provost  Lupton, 
the  spandrels  from  the  doorway  and  his  arms  from 
the  vaulting,  and  also  the  arms  of  the  college 
from  the  vaulting  of  the  great  gateway  on  the 
east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which  was  a portion 
of  Provost  Lupton’s  additions  to  the  college. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  ^The  Builder. 

SOIL-PIPES  AND  WASTE-PIPES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Dicksee  [see  p.  492  of  last  week’s 
Builder']  still  contends  that  short  waste-pipes, 
if  of  small  bore,  “not  only  do  not  require  a 
trap  but  are  better  without."  He  strives  to 
justify  this  by  pretending  to  quote  me  as  saying: — 
“The  water  in  the  trap  is  foul  and  full  of  microbes." 
Now  1 did  not  say  the  water  in  the  trap  was  always 
foul  and  full  of  microbes,  but  I said,  supposing  it 
v.ereso,  it  would  still  safeguard  the  house  side  of  the 
' trap.  In  general  practice  the  water  in  the  trap, 

I though  not  clean  enough  to  drink,  is  often  not  very 
] dirty,  but  at  other  times  it  will  be  foul,  yet  it  is 
i harmless,  while  protective  because  it  is  a liquid.  This 
I liquid  with  any  microbes  in  it  is  being  continually 
sent  away  by  the  new  water  put  down,  so  that  in  a 
[ trap  in  ordinary  use,  which  always  retains  sufficient 
! seal,  the  water,  whether  clean  or  foul,  is  a first  class 
and  sufficier*  safeguard  to  the  interior  atmosphere 
, of  th 
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On  the  other  hand,  with  no  trap,  the  short  waste- 
pipe,  even  although  of  small  bore,  often  acts  as  a 
dangerous  medium  for  the  passage  of  stinking  air 
and  disease-breeding  particles  into  the  house. 

I cannot  believe  Mr.  Dicksee  when,  on  page  492, 
he  says,  as  I understand,  that  he  found  several 
waste-pipes  fitted  up  without  traps  to  be  quite  clean 
and  sweet.  He  might  imagine  they  were  so  if  they 
had  recently  had  clean  water  put  down  them,  and 
the  interior  of  the  pipe  had  not  got  time  to  dry,  but 
with  waste-pipes  as  ordinarily  used — although  of 
small  bore,  as  Mr.  Dicksee  wishes — the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  would  be  liable  to  oft-repeated  periods 
of  contamination. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Dicksee's  pl^n  of  fitting  up 
waste-pipes  without  traps  is  a very  dangerous  and 
unsanitary  one.  It  is  unscientific,  while  the  sanitary 
authorities  who  allow  such  a style  of  work  to  be 
carried  out  in  their  districts  are  not  doing  their 
duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  their  constituencies. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


THE  GLASS  PAINTING  TRADE. 

Sir, — Will  5’ou  kindly  allow  me  to  call  attention 
to  an  inaccuracy  in  your  report  of  a meeting  of  the 
“ Glass  Painters’  Union?  " In  speaking  of  a reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  figure  work  from  9s.  to  6s.  per 
foot,  your  report  says  the  price  was  reduced  after 
the  work  was  finished.  That  was  not  the  case.* 
On  reference  to  my  book,  I find  I bad  the  figure 
referred  to  given  to  me  late  in  the  day  of  May  24, 
and  through  an  oversight  was  not  told  of  the  reduc- 
tion until  the  following  morning,  when  I had  barely 


* The  “ inaccuracy  ” wa.<  not  ours,  at  all  e 


started  the  job.  Now,  under  the  circumstances, 
which  were  e.xplained  to  me  at  the  time,  I accepted 
a modification  in  the  price  so  that  the  notification 
did  not,  in  my  case  at  least,  come  after 
the  work  was  e.xecuted.  Further,  I could 
quote  at  least  si.x  other  jobs  where  I have 
considered  9s.  per  foot  not  enough,  and  have  called 
attention  to  it,  and  in  every  case  I have  had  more 
money  on  them,  never  once  being  refused.  This 
occurred  in  my  last  job  through  having  a little 
extra  trouble  with  a small  figure.  I spoke  of  the 
fact,  and  was  at  once  granted  more  money.  You 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  letter,  as  I 
feel  grieved  that  my  work  should  have  been 
mentioned  at  all  in  this  matter,  as  myself  and  others 
know  that  I have  at  all  times  a fair  price  and  am 
satisfied.  Threats  that  have  been  used  towards  us 
who  are  at  the  firm  have  no  effect  on  me,  for  threats 
are  not  calculated  to  conciliate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  aggravate.  I imagine  I know  enough  about  my 
department  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  myself. 

J.  E.  P. 

SHRUNK  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
in  your  ne.xt  issue  if  there -is  any  material  manu- 
factured for  stopping  openings  between  floor  boards 
caused  by  shrinkage  ? Filleting  is  out  of  the  question,  ' 
owing  to  the  large  amount  to  be  treated,  and  my 
client  declines  to  do  the  only  right  thing,  viz,,  take 
up  and  relay. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  can  assist  me  I 
may  add  that  the  boarding  was  laid  about  three 
years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  seasoned. 
Average  openings  about  J in.  Inquirer. 


©be  Stubent’0  Column. 

GEOLOGV— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


EOLOGV  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  natural  .sciences.  It  aims 
at  a complete  investigation  of  the  history 
of  the  earth,  of  the  beings  that  have  in  past  times 
inhabited  it,  and  of  the  plants  which  flourished 
uj^on  it.  In  unravelling  the  complicated 
problems  which  beset  such  a vast  subject, 
the  geologist  seeks  aid  from  almost  every 
other  branch  of  science.  It  is  only  by  a 
patient  enquiry  as  to  what  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  day,  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
its  inhabitants,  and  its  surroundings,  that  any 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  can 
be  arrived  at.  Thus  the  student  of  the  science 
must  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  astronomy, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  pliysics, 
dynamics,  physical  geography,  zoology,  and  botany. 

AstrouoDiy  is  required  for  geological  purposes 
to  impart  some  idea  of  the  slate  of  our  planet  in 
its  initial  stages  ; to  fi.x  it.s  position  in  the  solar 
system  ; and  to  define  its  shape,  size,  motions, 
and  behaviour  with  its  satellite  in  space.  Not 
only  do  we  gather  some  account  of  the  earliest 
history  of  the  earth  from  this  source,  but  we  learn 
something  of  the  causes  which  in  p.ast  geological 
time,  at  successive  phase.s,  have  produced 
tropical  conditions  within  the  frigid  zones,  and 
arctic  within  the  temperature.  Thus  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  past  distribution  of  climate 
over  the  earth  — a phase  which  has  alw.ays 
exercised  peculiar  fa.scinalion  for  Briti.sh 
geologists,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  advent  of  man,  and  many  of  the 
higher  animals,  in  these  island.s— phenomena 
which  took  place  during  the  most  recent 
geological  period.  In  a measure,  also,  astronomy 
has  been  used  as  a geological  time-keeper, 
though  we  believe  that  its  value  in  thi.s  respect 
has  been  very  much  overrated. 

Mcieorology,  the  science  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
drawn  upon  by  the  geologist  to  assist  in  explaining 
the  weathering  of  rocks,  or  denudation  of  the 
land  ; the  distribution  of  and  causes  of  difference 
in  temperature  and  pressure  ; of  the  occurrence 
and  properties  of  rain,  snow,  and  ice. 

Chemistry  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
geological  inquiry.  It  enters  largely  into  all 
speculations  as  to  the  embryonic  stages  of  the 
earth.  From  information  derived  from  astro- 
nomic sources,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
spectrum  analysis,  it  is  enabled  to  give  us  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  gases 
and  vapours  of  which  our  planet  was  originally 
formed.  The  composition  of  the  various  rocks 
which  make  up  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  chemistry  ; and  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion also  is  better  understood  in  proportion,  as 
we  are  able  to  interpret  the  causes  and  effects  of 
chemical  reactions.  By  way  ofcompensation  forthe 
assistance  thus  received,  geology  sheds  consider- 
able light  on  many  obscure  chemical  problems, 
especially  in  relation  to  power  exercised  in 
facilitating  chemical  action  under  enormous 
pressure,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  at  great 
depths  underground.  It  has  provided  chemists 
also  with  several  inorganic  substances  from  which 
brilliant  discoveries  have  resulted.  As  chemistry 
tells  us  of  what  the  materials  composing  the 
earth’s  crust  are  made,  so  in  like  manner  it 
explains,  in  a certain  sense,  how  those  materials 
are  by  chemical  means  changed  and  destroyed, 
and  herein  consists  a wide  application  of  the 
science  to  geology.  There  is  hardly  a problem 
connected  with  the  diflerent  phases  of  volcanic 
action,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  that  action,  that  does  not  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  chemistry.  That 
science  also  is  laid  under  contribution  in  dealing 
with  certain  matters  connected  with  the  sculpture 
of  surface  features  of  the  land  .with  the  pro- 
duction of  peculiar  structures  in  rocks  ; with  the 
action  of  underground  water,  and  with  the  con- 
stitution of  waters  generally  ; with  the  composition 
of  pimals  and  plants,  in  so  far  as  that  has  a geo- 
logical bearing,  and  with  many  other  subjects  in 
a minor  degree. 

Mweralogy  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as 
merely  a branch  of  geology,  yet,  in  some  respects, 
it  has  claims  as  a distinct  science.  It  is  useful 
for  our  purposes  in  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
the  common  minerals  composing  the  earth’s 
crust,  of  their  successful  determination,  and  of 
their  state  of  aggregation  in  constituting  large 
rock  masses.  The  state  of  crystallisation  of 
minerals,  their  cleavage,  the  structure  of  rocks  in 
a limited  sense,  and  other  physical  properties 
belong  to  the  domain  of  mineralogy. 
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Physics  has  its  application  in  geology  in  investi- 
gating certain  matters  relating  to  heat  and 
m^netism.  In  speculating  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  earth’s  interior  ; and  in  reference  to  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  rocks  due  to  different 
degrees  of  heat,  and  the  consequences  thereof, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  ele%’ation,  depression, 
fracture,  and  dislocation  of  the  land,  and  kindred 
subjects  ; and  the  magnetic  properties  of  minerals 
and  rock  masses,  form  part  of  geological  physics. 

Dynamics  into  the  consideration  of  earth- 

quakes, volcanoes,  the  elevation  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  other  earth  movements.  It  deals  with 
the  immediate  effects  of  pressure  ; and  partly  also 
with  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  texture, 
structure,  and  composition  of  rocks  ; with  the 
action  of  natural  forces  at  work  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  movement  of  air,  water, 
and  ice,  and  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  land. 

Physical  Geography,  in  its  highest  sense,  must 
always  form  an  essential  part  of  the  geologist's 
training.  Without  it  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  position  or  magnitude  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  the  direction  of 
rivers,  depths  of  oceans,  heights  of  mountains, 
shapes  of  continents,  &c.  And  let  not_  the 
student  imagine  that  the  curriculum  of  ordinary 
education  is  sufficient  to  give  him  all  that  is 
required  on  this  head  for  geological  purposes.  At 
first  sight,  physical  geography  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  simplest  attributes  of  geology,  but  in  reality 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Geology  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  the  student  is  a good  geo- 
grajiher  ; it  describes,  physical  phenomena  in 
minute  detail,  the  true  appreciation  of  which 
frequently  hinges  very  materially  on  the  reader’s 
conception  of  position,  direction,  distance,  and 
contour  of  surface  features,  in  small  areas,  or  over 
a wide  tract  of  country.  The  real  point  of  many 
an  argument,  or  explanation,  may  thus  be  lost 
upon  a student  who  possesses  but  a limited 
acquaintance  with  physical  geography,  even 
whilst  he  thinks  he  grasps  it. 

Zoology  is  useful  to  the  geologist  in  a variety  of 
ways,  principally,  however,  in  assisting  him  to 
arrive  at  a correct  estimate  of  the  nature,  habits, 
construction,  and  systematic  position  in  the  animal 
kingdom  of  the  millions  of  beings,  the  remains  of 
w'hich  are  found  entombed  in  the  strata,  and  which 
are  known  to  the  world  by  the  comprehensive 
title  of  “fossils.”  It  is  only  by  studying  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  homologies  of  the 
animals  now  living  upon  the  earth  that  the  true 
nature  of  these  fossils,  the  majority  of  which 
represent  extinct  types  of  life,  can  be  rightly 
determined.  This  phase  of  the  subject  yields  to 
none  of  the  others  in  its  interest  and  philosophical 
bearings.  By  its  means  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
appearance  upon  earth  of  successive  races  of 
animals,  and  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  peculiar 
forms  of  life  which  inhabited  it  at  former  remote 
periods,  and  which  are  the  progenitors  of  those 
now  living. 

Botany,  in  like  manner,  is  necessary  to  eluci- 
date the  character  of  the  diversified  groups  of 
jilants  which  the  rocks  tell  us  once  flourished  on 
the  earth. 

But  although  geology  draws  so  freely  from  sister 
sciences,  and  inseparably  blends  them  with  it, 
those  phases  which  are  proper  to  itself,  and  which 
form  the  essence  of  the  science,  naturally  claim 
the  largest  share  of  attention.  Let  us  glance  at 
some  of  these  for  a few  minutes.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  investigation  of  the  materials 
fQrming  the  outer  skin  or  crust  of  the  earth,  as 
apart  from  their  mineralogical  and  chemical 
aspects.  The  geologist  in  this  case  shows  us  how 
the  skeleton  of  the  crust  is  constructed,  whilst  the 
mineralogist  and  chemist  supply  a few  details  as 
to  its  composition  and  anatomy,  thus  helping  to 
clothe  it  with  flesh,  sc  to  speak.  The  geologist 
has  to  gather  evidence  as  to  the  internal  heat  of 
the  globe,  and  draw  inferences  as  to  its  present 
condition  ; he  also  undertakes  the  examination  of 
rocks,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  with 
a view  to  illustrate  some  chapters  in  the  past 
history  of  the  globe  relating  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  its  physical  structure.  The  question  as  to 
whether  a rock  was  (a)  laid  down  or  formed 
originally  in  the  sea,  estuary,  river,  or  lake  ; 
whether  it  had  [b)  once  been  in  a molten  condi- 
tion and  ejected  from  the  throat  of  a volcano,  or 
by  other  processes  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ; or  whether  its  original  character  has 
been  (r)  so  altered  by  pressure  and  chemical 
means  that  it  was  now  turned  into  a totally 
different  class  of  substance,  has  to  be  solved  every 
day  by  the  working  geologist.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  now  very  difficult  to  determine  the  broad 
types  of  any  of  these  kinds  of  rock,  but  there  are 
some  which  find  a middle  position,  bordering  on 
the  one  or  other  types,  and  these  are  by  no  means 


easy  to  determine,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
experienced  men.  “Structural  geology”  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  the  “ Architecture  of  the 
Earth’s  Crust.”  It  deals  with  the  stratification  of 
beds,  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  rocks 
generally  ; it  comprises,  not  only  the  building 
up  of  the  materials,  but  shows  how  the 
edifice  has  subsequently  been  subjected  to  great 
strains,  whereby  certain  cracks,  dislocations, 
untoward  shakes,  bendings,  and  leanings  have 
been  produced.  Occasionally  it  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  the  walls  have  collapsed  and  the 
roof  fallen  in,  the  whole  being  thrown  together  in 
a confused  mass,  and  some  of  it  inverted.  The 
geologist  inquires  very  carefully  into  the  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  energy,  and  earthquakes,  cor- 
relating their  general  eflects  ; the  causes  of 
oscillation  of  the  land  through  long  periods  ; the 
circulation  of  underground  water ; into  the 
methods  whereby  the  land  is  sculptured  into 
ravines,  valleys,  undulations,  and  plains ; the 
disposal  of  the  Sculptor's  chips,  and  hundreds  of 
other  problems. 

In  short,  the  science  has  been  conveniently 
divided  into  the  following  chief  heads  : — l. — Its 
cosmical  aspects  ; 2. — The  investigation  of  the 
materials  ot  the  earth’s  substance ; 3. — Its 
dynamics  ; 4. — Its  structure  ; 5. — The  ancient 
life  which  inhabited  the  globe  ; 6. — The  stratified 
rocks;  and  7. — Its  physiography. 

Now  the  foregoing  has  been  written  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  scope  of 
the  science  ; we  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to 
convey  the  impression  that  we  intend  to  treat  the 
subject  on  the  lines  laid  down.  Our  primary 
object  will  be  to  impart  so  much  geological 
knowledge  to  the  student  of  architecture  as  will 
be  of  use  to  him  in  the  practise  of  his  profession. 
This  aspect  of  geology  is  a separate  branch  of  the 
science  which  has  not  hitherto  claimed  that 
attention  it  deserves  ; it  is  widely  different  in  its 
aims  to  the  geology  of  the  university  professor,  or 
to  that  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Geological 
Society.  We  are  afraid  that  the  alluring  problems 
relating  to  the  purely  philosophical  bearings  of 
the  science  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  its  uses  to  mankind. 

The  present  series,  as  previously  stated,  will 
deal  with  “Geology  for  Architects.”  Amongst 
other  things  it  will  include  a brief  outline  of  so 
much  of  pure  geology  as  may  be  necessary  ; give 
some  account  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  certain 
materials  of  construction  (though  very  little  will 
be  said  respecting  building  stones,  which  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  this  column) ; of  the 
broad  outlines  of  water  supply  ; of  the  conditions 
affecting  good  and  bad  foundations ; of  road 
formation  ; of  the  different  kinds  of  geological 
maps ; and  of  certain  simple,  but  useful  experi- 
ments. A principal  feature  will  lie  the  discussion 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  types 
of  scenery,  and  to  connect  the  latter  with  the 
structure  of  the  rocks  composing  it.  The  styles 
of  geological  architecture  are  as  diverse  as  can 
well  be,  and  in  describing  and  illustrating  the 
salient  points  concerning  the  cause  and  effect  of 
these  styles,  we  hope  to  induce  the  student  to  pay 
such  attention  to  the  design  of  buildings  to 
occupy  certain  sites,  that  they  may  be  in  harmony, 
or  contrast,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  sur- 
rounding structures  of  nature. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Daly's  Theatre,  Cranbourne-street.— This 
new  theatre,  which  is  situate  within  a few  yards  of 
Leicester-square,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  It 
has  been  built  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Chadwick,  architect.  We  published  a drawing  of 
the  elevation,  together  with  plan,  section,  and 
description,  in  the  Builder  for  November  14.  1891. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Frank  Kirk. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond- 
STKEET. — The  new  wing  of  this  hospital,  which  was 
opened  last  Saturday  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  doubles  the  ward  accommodation  for  patients, 
for  whom  there  is  now  room  for  192  cots.  It  provides 
proper  and  convenient  administrative  offices,  which 
had  hitherto  been  inconveniently  placed  in  a separate 
house  adjoining,  and  also  gives  dwelling  rooms  for 
the  lady  superintendent,  and  provides  accommo- 
dation for  the  lady  pupils,  the  sisters  and  nurses, 
and  the  numerous  servants  necessary  in  so  large  a 
building,  who  were  formerly  dispersed  in  separate 
buildings  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  new 
building  was  commenced  in  1890  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  who 
was  appointed  architect  for  the  work,  and 
who  was  instructed  and  assisted  by  a special 
committee,  of  which  the  principal  consulting 
physicians  and  surgeons  were  members,  and  whose 
professional  information  and  suggestions  were 
naturally  of  the  utmost  value  in  perfecting  the  plans 
of  the  architect.  The  new  building  is  entirely  fire. 
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proof  in  its  construction,  the  floors  being  constructed 
on  the  now  well-known  system  of  Messrs.  Fawcett. 
The  utmost  attention  has  naturally  been  given  to 
the  important  subjects  of  ventilation  and  sanitary 
appliances.  The  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Dulwich,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Hogan  was 
clerk  of  works.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishing, 
has  been  32,000/.  We  published  a view  and  plans 
of  the  new  wing  in  the  Builder  for  Feb.  i,  1890. 

New  Catholic  Church,  Carlisle. — The  new 
Catholic  church  in  Carlisle  was  recently  opened. 
The  Carlisle  Patriot  says  that  the  new  church,  like 
the  one  it  supplants,  is  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Joseph,  and  is  a building  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  occupying  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city. 
The  architects,  Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & Dunn, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 'have  made  the  most  of  the 
site  at  their  disposal.  The  great  feature  of  the 
exterior  of  the  edifice  is  the  battlemented  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  tower  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  a turret,  rising  to  a height  of  8 ft. 
above  the  battlements.  The  other  most  striking 
feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  elaborate  tracery  of  the 
windows,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  bay. 

The  exterior  is  of  red  local  stone,  relieved  % 

the  Bath  stone  of  which  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  is  composed.  There  is  a large 

clearstory,  and  the  aisle  roofs  are  almost  flat. 
The  interior  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  north  and  south  chapels, 
while  alongside  the  chancel  are  two  sacristies.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  Bath  stone  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  the  arcade  piers  and  responds, 
which  are  of  Corncockle  (Dumfriesshire)  stone, 
which  is  of  a rich  red  hue,  and  presents  a pleasing 
contrast  to  the  pervading  white  stone.  The 

pillars  are  alternately  octagonal  and  quatrefoil  on 
plan.  The  label-moulds  of  the  arcade  are  stopped 
with  carved  angels,  and  the  wood  principals  of  the 
roof  also  spring  from  carved  angels.  The  roof  is  of 
pitch-pine  throughout,  and  is  panelled  and  enriched 
with  tr.acery.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  but  separated  from  the  aisle  by  an 
archway,  is  the  baptistery.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted, 
and  is  relieved  with  moulded  ribs,  with  carved 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  in  the  base  of  the  tower,  is  a 
gallery,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  about  fifty 
persons.  The  tower  arch  forms  a striking  feature  of 
the  interior,  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  nave. 
Through  the  arch  is  seen  the  large  west  window. 
Much  care  has  been  expended  upon  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  chancel.  The  total 
internal  length  of  the  church  from  west  to  east  is 
122  ft.,  and  the  total  breadth  across  nave  and  aisles 
52  ft.  There  is  sitting  accommodation  for  about 
700  worshippers.  The  acoustic  properties  are  stated 
to  be  excellent.  There  is  placed  in  the  tower  a bell, 
weighing  6 cwt.,  which  has  been  cast  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Co. , of  Loughborough.  The  total  cost  of 
the  church  and  rectory,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
enclosing  the  ground,  &c.,  is  about  12,000/.  We 
published  a view  of  the  new  church  and  rectory  in 
the  Builder  for  April  22  last. 

Poor-Law  Offices,  Croydon. — A new  Board- 
Room,  Union  Offices,  Rural  Sanitary  Offices,  and 
Out-Relief  Station  erected  at  Mayday-road,  Croy- 
don, for  the  Guardians  of  the  Croydon  Union,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Bullock,  builder,  of  Croydon,  at  a cost  of 
about  7,000/.,  were  formally  opened  on  Wednesday, 
the  2ist  ult.,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Berry,  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  Mayor  and  the  Vicar  of  Croydon, 
and  other  gentlemen  in  official  positions,  attended  on 
the  occasion.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  are  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  architect  is  Mr,  Frederick  West,  of  Croydon. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Leeds.— On  the  24th  ult. 
the  memorial-stones  of  a new  chapel,  to  be  known 
as  Trinity  Wesleyan  Chapel,  were  laid  in  Roundhay- 
road,  Leeds.  The  site  of  the  new  chapel  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wide  streets.  A school- 
room, infants'  room,  and  ten  class-rooms  were  built 
and  opened  in  1890,  at  a cost  of  3,520/.  is.  2d., 
including  i.ooo/.  for  the  site.  The  large  room  has 
been  used  both  as  a school  and  mission  room,  but  it 
is  now  too  small  for  that  purpose.  The  new  chapel, 
which  will  be  built  of  pressed  bricks  in  the 
Italian  style,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  G.  I'.  Danby,  architect,  Leeds, 
will  be  80  ft.  long,  56  ft.  wide,  and  38  ft.  to  the 
ceiling.  The  entrance  to  the  ground  floor  will  be 
by  a central  doorway,  leading  through  lobbies  into 
an  inner  vestibule  31  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  wide.  Two 
entrances  (which  also  will  have  communication  with 
the  vestibule)  with  stone  staircases  will  lead  up  to 
the  galler}'.  The  pulpit  will  be  placed  in 
the  centre  at  one  end,  with  the  choir  seats 
on  either  side,  and  the  chancel  will  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a moulded  and  carved 
stone  arch,  supported  on  granite  columns,  with 
carved  caps  and  bases.  The  windows  will  be 
glazed  with  leaded  lights,  and  the  ceiling  will  be 
coved,  panelled,  and  enriched  in  plaster.  All  the 
doors  will  be  made  to  open  outwards.  A minister's 
vestry,  church  parlour,  or  ladies’  w'orkroom,  will  be 
arranged  between  the  present  schoolroom  .and  the 
chapel,  with  an  additional  staircase  to  admit  the 
scholars  to  the  gallery.  The  internal  woodwork 
will  be  of  pitch  pine  and  oak,  and  the  building  will 
be  warmed  on  the  low  pressure  hot-water  system. 
The  cost  of  the  part  now  being  built  will  be 
4,470/.  JOS.  fid.  The  contracts  have  been  given  to 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hannam,  builder;  Mr.  Joseph  James, 
joiner  ; Messrs.  Lazenby  & Co. , plumbers  ; Mr.  T. 
Moore,  plasterer ; and  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Smith, 
ironwork  and  warming. 

Alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Leeds. 
— On  the  24th  ult.  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Wood- 
house-street,  Leeds,  was  reopened,  after  having  been 
altered  and  adapted  to  modern  requirements  of 
public  worship.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  pews  on 
the  ground  and  gallery  floors  have  been  cleared 
away  and  replaced  by  more  comfortable  seats,  with 
moulded  bench  ends.  The  high  pulpit  has  given 
place  to  a commodious  rostrum.  Two  entrance 
porches  have  been  erected,  providing  better  egress 
from  the  chapel,  and  an  additional  staircase  has 
been  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  organ, 
which  before  was  placed  behind  the  pulpit,  has  been 
removed,  and  a new  organ  has  been  erected  in  a 
chamber  built  for  the  purpose  on  one  side  of  the 
pulpit.  The  ventilation  and  lighting  have  also  been 
attended  to,  and  the  chapel  has  been  decorated  and 
painted.  I'he  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  of  pitch 
pine.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  has  been  about 
1,200/.  The  various  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  architect,  Leeds ; by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hannam,  builder  ; Messrs.  Mason  & Sons, 
joiners  ; and  Messrs.  Carter  & Frankland,  painters 
and  decorators. 

New  Hall  for  Hf.riot’s  Hospital  School, 
Edinburgh. — At  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  a warrant  was  granted,  says  the 
Scotsman,  to  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot’s 
Trust  for  the  erection  of  a new  examination  hall  for 
Heriot's  Hospital  School.  The  hall  is  to  be  built  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Hospital,  within  the  old  city 
wall,  on  ground  until  now  used  by  the  Edinburgh 
Water  Trustees.  The  building  will  consist  of  a large 
hall,  lecture-room,  preparation-rooms,  retiring- 
rooms,  and  cloak-rooms.  In  plan  it  will  be  cruciform, 
the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  hall  proper.  This 
hall,  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  to  be  85  ft. 
long  by  51  ft.  broad  and  46  ft.  high.  It  is 
lighted  by  large  windows  at  either  end  and 
sides,  and  is  roofed  in  by  an  open-timbered 
roof  having  vaulted  principals  and  open  lighted 
lantern  running  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge. 
Over  the  west  entrances  a gallery,  which  may 
be  turned  into  a lecture  hall,  is  situated,  while 
opposite  this  and  above  the  preparation  and  retiring 
rooms  is  placed  a smaller  lecture  room,  50  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  which  can  also  be  utilised  as  a gallery.  When 
all  the  space  is  used  the  hall  will  seat  more  than 
1.500  boys.  Outwardly  the  hall  has  been  designed 
in  strict  sympathy  with  the  general  style  of  the 
Hospital  building.  The  principal  front  looks  east- 
ward towards  the  Hospital,  and  its  dominant 
feature  is  a square  tower  rising  to  a height  of  about 
70  ft.  In  this  is  placed  the  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  small  lecture-room,  while  to  either  side  of  the 
projection  in  which  the  tower  stands  are  placed  relief 
exits  for  the  main  hall.  The  tower  is  flanked  by 
four  small  pedimented  windows  on  either  side,  and 
surmounted  by  an  embrasured  cope,  terminating  in 
circular  turrets  at  the  angles.  Recessed  from  this 
portion  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  main  hall 
stand  out,  and  are  broken  up  by  the  large  windows 
lighting  the  hall.  The  building  will  be  heated  and 
ventilated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity  from 
the  present  technical  department  of  the  school.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  Donald  A.  Gow,  architect  and 
superintendent  of  w’orks  to  the  Trust,  and  the 
building  is  to  be  ready  for  u.se  by  the  end  of  the 
session  1893-94.  The  cost  will  be  between  8,000/. 
and  9,000/. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Oban. — It  is  intended 
to  erect  a new  parish  church  at  Oban.  The  pro- 
posed new  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  the 
most  commanding  feature  being  the  tower  and 
belfry,  which  is  to  be  finished  at  the  top  with  four 
ornamental  pinnacles.  It  will  be  seated  to  accom- 
modate 560  people.  The  estimated  cost  is  over 
3,000/.  It  is  to  be  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Shairp,  architect,  Oban,  and  the  principal 
contracts  have  been  secured  by  Messrs.  D.  & J. 
Macdougall.  builders,  Oban. 

New  Buildings  at  Glasgow. — At  the  Glasgow 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the  22nd  ult.,  fifteen 
applications  ior  authority  to  erect  new  buildings  in 
the  city  were  granted.  The  School  Board  of  Govan 
got  permission  to  build  a new  school  in  Allison- 
street ; Messrs.  Moss,  Thornton,  & Kirk,  to  make 
alterations  on  the  Scotia  Theatre  of  Varieties  ; the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  to  erect  tramway  stables 
in  Maryhill  ; the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  to 
take  down  e.xisting  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Hope-street  and  erect  new  buildings  there  ; and  the 
trustees  of  the  Grove-street  Home  Mission  Institute, 
to  add  to  their  property  in  Grove-street  and  Kelvin- 
street. 

New  Infirmary,  Halifax.— The  memorial- 
stone  of  the  new  infirmary  for  Halifax  was  laid  by 
the  Earl  of  Lathom  on  the  17th  ult.  The  main 
administration  block  faces  P'ree  School-lane,  and 
Communicates  with  the  main  corridor  of  the  in- 
firmary, and  the  surgical  block  (this  having  separate 
access  from  Free  School-lane)  by  a broad  corridor 
running  north  and  south.  Upon  the  ground  floor 
are  placed  the  Board-room,  clerks'-room,  waiting- 
room,  for  visitors,  and  accommodation  for  the 
matron  and  the  house  surgeons,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary lavatory  arrangements.  Upon  the  floor  above 


are  chiefly  day  rooms  for  nurses  and  probationers, 
one  wing  being  appropriated  to  the  bedrooms  of  the 
matron  and  her  assistant.  Upon  the  second  and 
third  floors  provision  has  been  made  for  the  nurses’ 
bedrooms,  until  such  time  as  the  whole  scheme  can 
be  completed  and  a separate  Nurses’  Home  built. 
All  these  rooms  may  be  reached  from  the  main  corri- 
dor of  the  hospital  by  a staircase  giving  access  to 
the  corridor  on  the  first  floor  level,  enabling  the 
nurses  to  reach  their  dormitories  without  going 
through  the  ground  floor  corridor.  The  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  &c.,  are  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  two  wings,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  living 
rooms  by  ventilating  pas.sages.  At  the  intersection 
of  the  main  corridors  on  the  ground  floor  is  a central 
hall.  The  kitchens  are  situated  at  this  point,  from 
which  the  food  will  be  distributed  from  a large 
serving  room.  The  stores  for  grocery  and  linen, 
and  the  other  rooms  which  require  a central 
situation,  are  grouped  round  the  hall.  The  servants 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  central  block  upon  the 
first  floor  with  their  own  separate  stair.  Communi- 
cation with  the  basement  below,  in  which  are  the 
cellars  for  stores,  will  be  by  a large  lift  and  staircase. 
The  houses  for  the  porters  and  the  engineer  are  placed 
in  the  basement,  and  a covered  way  leads  out  under 
the  kitchen  to  the  laundry  and  wash-house.  The 
pavilions,  containing  the  wards  for  in-patients,  are 
placed  north  and  south  of  a wide  corridor  running 
right  and  left  from  the  central  hall.  Each  of  these 
pavilions  has  a large  ward  for  twenty  beds, 
lighted  upon  both  sides,  with  double  fireplaces  I'n  the 
centre,  aided  in  severe  weather  by  steam  pipes  and 
heaters.  In  each  pavilion  is  also  a small  ward  of 
two  beds  for  special  cases,  nurses'  duty  rooms,  and 
stoi  es,  and  the  necessary  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  and 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  latter  are  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  pavilions,  and  are  separated  by 
ventilating  passages.  The  pavilions  on  the  south 
side  nearest  Free  School-lane  will  have,  in  addition,  a 
day  room,  lighted  by  a bay  window  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  ward  floors  will  be  of  oak,  and  the  walls 
are  to  be  covered  with  impervious  cement  carried 
round  the  arched  ceiling,  and  all  angles  rounded. 
The  pavilions  contain  only  one  floor.  The  large 
area  of  the  site  permits  of  the  wards  being  detached. 
Each  ward,  being  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  has  free  circulation  of  the  air  on  all  sides. 
The  operating  theatre  is  placed  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  main  corridor,  and  contains  the  operating- 
room,  lighted  from  the  north  ; patients'  waiting- 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  connecting  corridor,  and 
lavatories.  The  mortuary  is  placed  in  an  isolated 
building  on  the  north-west.  The  rapid  slope  of  the 
site  has  been  difficult  to  contend  with.  The  main 
corridor  falls  with  the  slope  of  the  land,  to  enable 
the  pavilions  to  be  confined  to  one  story ; but  the 
main  floor  of  the  administration  block,  the  surgical 
block,  and  kitchen  department,  with  the  corridor 
connecting  them  with  the  central  hall,  are  all  at  one 
uniform  level.  The  design  is  a free  treatment  of  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  main  front  of  the  adminis- 
tration block  consists  ot  two  projecting  wings,  a 
central  porch,  and  mullioned  windows.  Three 
dormer  windows  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  large 
gables,  and  the  whole  is  intended  ultimately  to  be 
crowned  by  a clock  turret.  The  ends  of  the  wards 
fronting  Free  School-lane  will  have  oriel  windows  to 
the  day  rooms.  The  foundations  of  the  buildings 
were  put  in  by  Messrs.  J.  Charnock  & Sons,  during 
1891  and  1892  ; the  contracts  for  the  superstructure 
are  let  to  separate  local  tradesmen,  and  the  work  is 
now  proceeding  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Worthington  & Son.  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Richard  Charnock  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  are  as  follows  : — 
Masonry,  &c. , Mr.  W.  Sutcliffe  ; carpentry,  Messrs. 
S.  Wadsworth  & Sons;  ironwork,  Mr.  John  Berry; 
plumbing,  Messrs.  Naylor  S:  Son  ; slating  and 
plastering,  Messrs.  Rushworth  & Firth  ; concreting, 
Messrs.  G.  Greenwood  & Sons ; painting,  Messrs. 
J.  Binns  & Sons. 

Schools,  Gorsenion. — Board  Schools  to  accom- 
modate 450  children  have  just  been  opened  at  Gor- 
senion, the  architect  being  Mr.  J,  13,  Morgan,  of 
Llanelly,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Thomas  Watkins 
& Co. , of  Swansea- 

Restoration  of  Penymynydd  Church,  Flint- 
SHlKF.. — The  church  of  Penymynydd,  in  the  parish 
of  Hawarden,  which  has  been  undergoing  re- 
decoration and  restoration,  was  reopened  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Glynn  Evans,  of  Chester. 

The  New  Art  Galleries  for  Glasgow.— 
An  application  was  made  at  the  Glasgow  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Art  and  Music  in  the  City  for 
permission  to  erect  new  Art  Galleries  in  Kelvingrove 
Park.  The  applicants  had  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Baird,  writer,  who  appeared  for  the  Associa- 
tion, explained  that  on  the  termination  of  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1888  there  was 
a surplus  of  46,000/.,  and  the  Association,  which 
was  now  before  the  Court,  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  that  surplus  in  the  erection  of 
public  art  galleries,  a concert  hall,  and  museum.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Corporation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  latter  should  grant  a site  for  the  buildings 
in  Kelvingrove  Park  on  condition  that  a sum  at  least 
equal  to  the  surplus  was  raised  by  subscription,  and 
also  that  the  plans  of  the  buildings  should  be 


approved  by  the  Town  Council.  The  Association 
had  now  collected  the  sum  of  65,000/.  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  plans  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Town  Council  and  the  City  Engineer,  so  that  both 
condition,  had  been  fulfilled.  The  present  applica- 
tion was  for  authority  to  erect  the  basement  floor  of 
the  proposed  buildings,  which  was  all  it  was  intended 
to  do  in  the  meantime.  The  application  was 
granted.  The  architects  of  the  new  buildings  are 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Milner-Allen,  of  London. 

Restoration  ofSt.  Hele.n'sChurch,  Bishops- 
GATE. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  London  re- 
opened, after  restoration,  the  Church  of  St.  Helen. 
Bishopsgate.  The  reopened  church  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  City,  and  now  forms  the  parish  church 
of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Martin 
Outwich.  It  was  built  about  1212  on  the  .site  of  a 
much  earlier  church.  The  architect  for  the  restora- 
tion has  been  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Hall  for  Wolver- 
hampton.— A Wesleyan  Mission  Hall' is  being 
erected  in  Pountney-street,  Wolverhampton.  The 
buildings  will  include  an  assembly  room  to  seat 
300  people,  and  two  vestries  behind  which  may 
be  used  as  class-rooms.  The  assembly  room  will 
be  soft,  by  28  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high.  Mr.  Jones  is 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wolverhampton, 
the  architect. 

Dispensary,  Stourbridge.— On  the  19th  ult. 
the  foundation  stone  of  a new  dispensary,  to  be 
erected  in  Worcester-street,  Stourbridge,  was  laid 
by  Viscountess  Cobham.  The  building  is  being 
erected  by  Mr.  North,  of  Stourbridge,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  T.  Grazebrook,  of  Dudley  and  Stourbridge. 
The  cost  will  be  i,  too/,  exclusive  of  the  site. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Edinburgh  Water  Supply. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust  was 
held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Works  Committee,  recommending  that  steps  be 
taken  for  procuring  an  additional  supply  of  water, 
and  that  the  Manor  scheme  should  be  adopted. 
The  Lord  Provost  moved  the  approval  of  the 
report,  which  was  seconded  by  Bailie  Archibald. 
After  considerable  discussion,  this  motion  was  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  one  by  Mr.  Colston,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  general  approval  be  given  to  the  report,  but 
that  consideration  of  it  be  delayed  in  order  to  admit 
of  an  inspection  of  the  various  sources  of  supply, 
and  to  allow  of  further  information  being  obtained 
as  to  the  engineering  and  other  questions.  The 
Scotsman,  of  the  23rd  ult.,  gave  full  details  of  the 
proposals,  which  were  made  by  the  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trust  in  endorsement  of  a report  by 
Messrs.  Gale,  Hill,  and  Mansergh,  advisory 
engineers.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  750,000/.  is 
contemplated  by  the  Manor  scheme. 

Proposed  W ate  r works,  Frodsh  am, 
Cheshire. — On  the  14th  ult.  Colonel  J.  O.  Halsted, 
R.  E. , Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Frodsham  Town  Hall,  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  the  Runcorn  Rural  Jsanitary 
Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,800/.  for  construct- 
ing waterworks  in  Frodsham  township.  Mr.  John 
Ashton,  clerk  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  .Authority, 
explained  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  scheme  was 
estimated  at  430/.,  including  interest  and  instalment. 
There  were  506  houses  on  the  pipe  line  within  the 
area  proposed.  Application  was  also  made  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  spend  1,500/.  in  the  township 
of  Hull  and  Appleton  for  sewerage  works. 

The  SYSTEM.A.TIC  Cleansing  of  Drains. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Bexley  Local  Board,  Mr.  E. 
Reeve  Boulter,  the  Surveyor,  submitted  a report  on 
this  subject.  He  said  the  cleansing  of  house  drains 
is  a matter  which  requires  the  serious  attention  of  all 
Sanitary  Authorities.  The  cleansing  of  drains 
means  not  only  the  removal  of  solid  obstruction 
matter,  but  also  the  prevention  of  gaseous  accu- 
mulations. Many  persons  labour  under  the 
impression  that  when  a drain  is  once  laid  no 
further  attention  is  required  in  connexion  with 

it.  They  would,  however,  ridicule  the  idea 

if  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  apply 
the  same  principle  to  the  chimneys  of  their 

houses.  These  are  periodically  cleaned,  and  surely 
drains  should  have  similar  attention.  Only  very 
recently  (within  the  last  few  months),  in  con- 
necting a drain  with  the  sewer,  the  drain 

in  question  having  been  in  use  barely  six 
months,  it  was  found  that  the  disconnecting  trap 
was  completely  clogged  with  matter,  and  the 
drain  above  the  trap  blocked.  This  state  of  affairs 
arose  solely  from  want  of  attention  and  not  from  any 
defect  in  construction.  In  speaking  of  drains,  all 
traps,  chambers,  &c. , are  intended  to  be  included. 
A system  of  sewerage  has  lately  been  constructed 
in  a portion  of  the  district  and  which  will  have 
to  be  periodically  flushed  to  prevent  accumulation. 
If  this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sewer,  is  it  not 
also  necessary  with  respect  to  the  drain? 
Carelessness  and  the  want  of  attention  are 
the  principal  sources  of  stopped  drains.  The 
owners  of  property  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  have  work  done  for  the  removal  of 
stoppages  (of  course  entailing  expense),  which  might 
have  been  obviated  by  a little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a 
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drain  once  disturbed  is  seldom  or  never  made  perfect 
'again.  Mr.  Boulter  say  his  attention  has  long  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  by 
which,  when  a drain  is  once  laid,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  interfere  with  it  again,  so  far  as  its  posi- 
tion goes  ; but  he  finds  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  it 
thoroughly  cleansed  under  existing  circumstances. 
His  proposition  is  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
district  should  undertake  the  work,  which  is  now 
generally  neglected  by  the  occupiers  of  houses  (who 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ratepayers),  and 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  work  should 
be  a charge  upon  the  rates.  He  proposes  to 
deal  with  the  question  in  the  following  way : A 
workman  in  the  employ  of  the  Authority  would  be 
furnished  with  certain  implements  and  deodorants 
(removed  from  place  to  place  as  necessity  required, 
in  a perambulator,  similar  to  that  in  use  at  Bexley  for 
lighting  purposes),  and  would  visit  all  occupied 
dwellings  and  other  properties.  He  would  follow 
a certain  line  of  sewer  and  would  cleanse  and 
deodorise  the  private  drainage  along  that  line. 
That  being  done,  a flushing  van  would  be  employed 
to  discharge  into  the  manholes  attached  to  the 
sewers  such  a quantity  of  water,  mixed  with  the 
deodorant,  as  would  efficiently  cleanse  and  flush 
the  sewer  in  question.  The  work  would  be  carried 
out  in  sections,  so  arranged  as  to  deal  with  the 
upper  part,  continuing  down  to  the  outfall  of  each 
section.  It  is  his  opinion  that  if  this  were  done  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  with  regard  to  smell  from 
ventilators.  The  deodorant  used  would  be  manga- 
nate  of  soda,  which  has,  for  nearly  three  years,  been 
successfully  used  in  the  cleansing  of  cesspools,  upon 
the  Bexley  system.  The  cost  of  the  deodorant  for 
flushing  purposes  would  be  but  small  compared  with 
the  work  accomplished. 

The  M.\n'chester  Ship  Canal  and  Sewage 
Disposal. — The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Canal  has  had  the  effect  of  compelling  the  various 
local  authorities  on  the  Irwell  to  lake  steps  to  purify 
their  sewage  before  discharging  it  into  the  river. 
The  Manchester  sewage  works  (described  in  the 
Builder  for  May  13  last)  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted, and  Salford  has  for  some  lime  ^en  experi- 
menting with  various  processes  for  effectually  treat- 
ing the  sewage  of  the  borough,  which  amounts  to 
some  ten  million  gallons  per  day.  The  disposal  of 
the  sludge  is,  however,  in  many  cases  a very  trouble- 
some problem,  and  with  a view  to  solving  the  diffi- 
culty at  Salford,  Messrs.  John  Taylor,  Sons,  & Santo 
Crimp,  of  Westminster,  have  been  requested  to 
advise  the  authorities  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
disposal. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Windows,  Crailing  Parish 
Church,  Roxburgh.— Two  additional  stained  glass 
windows  have  been  placed  in  Crailing  Parish  Church. 
They  are  the  gift  of  Miss  Paton,  of  Crailing,  in 
memory  of  her  father  and  mother,  and  are  placed  in 
the  apse  on  either  side  of  the  communion  table.  The 
subject  of  one  window  is  "The  True  Vine."  The 
subject  of  the  other  window  is  *'  The  Bread  of  Life." 
The  windows  were  designed  by  Mr.  M'Gregor 
Chalmer,  architect.  Glasgow,  who  lately  had  charge  of 
the  restoration  of  the  building,  and  the  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Norman  M'Dougall,  of  Glasgow. 

Decoration  of  St.  Alban’s  Catholic 
Church,  Liverpool. — After  having  been  closed 
for  decoration  and  renovation,  St.  Alban's  Church, 
Athol-streel,  Liverpool,  was  re-opened  on  the  25th 
ult.  The  work  of  decoration  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Jellcy  & Co. , of  Liverpool.  The  walls  are 
coloured  light  green,  with  a stone-coloured  buff  for 
the  soffits  of  the  arches.  The  circling  of  the  sanc- 
tuary has  been  treated  as  a glimpse  of  the  blue 
sky  studded  with  stars.  The  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary are  draperied  with  Gothic  designs.  Astiing 
of  medallions  in  blue  'and  gold  alternately  runs 
round  the  wails  of  the  church,  those  over  the  sanc- 
tuary being  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  rest 
representing  the  Chalice,  the  Sacred  Heart,  different 
nstruments  of  the  Passion,  &c. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 

France. — The  town  of  Rouen  is  organising  an 
E.xhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  open  from  September 
30  to  November  30.  This  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Mus^e  Bibliolh^que.  Architecture,  painting, 

sculpture,  engraving,  all  will  be  admitted. 

In  a few  days  the  monument  erected  by  sub- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Ricord  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  Hdpilal  du  Midi, 
Paris.  The  statue  is  by  M.  Ernest  Barrias. 

.\  marble  bas-relief  by  M.  Lombard  has  been 

placed  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
de  Musique;  it  represents  Saint  Cecilia  playing  the 
organ,  surrounded  by  seraphim.  It  was  bought 

by  the  State  from  the  Salon  of  1889. M. 

Mercid  has  just  finished  the  monument  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  at 
Domremy.  The  monument  consists  of  two 
figures,  the  genius  of  France  as  a knight  in  armour, 
with  raised  visor.  With  one  hand  he  gives  Joan  a 
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sword,  with  the  other  he  points  out  the  enemy  to 
her.  She  is  dressed  in  a peasant  costume,  with 
bare  head.  She  has  thrown  her  distaff  by  the  side 
of  a lamb,  whose  front  feet  are  planted  on  her 

dress. A Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  to  be  built  at 

Nantes-sur-Marne,  at  a cost  of  1,523,000  francs. 

The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boulogne  has  organised 
an  art  e.xhibition,  which  will  be  open  from 

August  10  till  September  10. The  Minist^re  de 

la  Marine  is  going  to  undertake  an  important 
work,  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  Charente 
between  the  port  of  Rochefort  and  the  roadstead  of 
the  He  d'Ai-x.  The  work  will  take  four  years,  and 

will  cost  three  millions. The  engineers  of 

public  ways  in  Paris  are  going  to  put  to 
the  test  a system  of  metallic  paving,  invented 
by  an  inhabitant  of  Geneva,  and  which  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  tram-roads.  The  experiment 
will  be  made  on  a part  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol, 
and  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  in  front  of  the  Protestant 

church. The  official  journal  of  the  French 

Republic  has  just  promulgated  a law  relating  to  the 
hygiene  and  safety  of  workers  in  industrial  in- 
stitutions.  MM.  Falguiere  and  Merci6  have  just 

finished  the  model  of  the  monument  to  Alfred  de 
Musset,  erected  at  the  expense  of  M.  Osiris.  This 
monument,  destined  first  for  the  Place  St.  Augustine, 
will  now  be  erected  on  the  raised  platform  planted 
with  trees  opposite  the  Th^Atre  Franfaise. 

Norway. — The  Polytechnic  Societyof  Christiania, 
the  second  leading  architectural  and  engineering 
society  of  Norway,  has  just  celebrated  the  fortieth 

anniversary  of  its  existence. At  the  general 

meeting  of  the  Norwegian  Engineers’  and  Architects’ 
Society,  Herr  Rashouw,  engineer,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  year,  and  Herr  B.  Lange,  architect, 
vice-president.  There  are,  besides,  six  architects  on 
the  Council.  The  Society  now  numbers  j8c 
members,  and  the  Polytechnic  Society,  with 
which  it  is  affiliated,  425  members,  the  increase 
since  1891  being  respectively  ii  per  cent. 

and  5'2  per  cent. The  death  is  announced 

from  Meran  of  a highly-promising  young  archi- 
tect, Herr  Karl  Henrilcsen,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five.  In  1890  the  deceased  took  first  prize 
in  the  competition  for  the  Historical  Museum  in 
Christiania,  amongst  seventeen  competitors,  and  in 
1891  prepared  the  working  drawings  for  the  build- 
ing.—— The  Norwegian  Government  has  again 
introduced  the  Bills  in  the  Storthing  for  the  erection 
of  new  Government  offices  in  Christiania,  strongly 
recommending  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
same.  The  plans  prepared  by  the  well-known 

architect,  Herr  Lenshrow,  are  to  be  adopted. The 

Storthing  has  granted  a further  sum  of  100,000  kr.  in 
the  current  financial  year  for  the  continuation  of  the 

new  Customs  houses  in  Christiania. The  electric 

light  has  been  introduced  everywhere  in  the  Storthing 
building,  and  a complete  revolution  has  been 
effected  in  the  ventilation  of  the  house,  formerly  veiy 

defective. A new  public  building  has  been  erected 

in  Christiania,  being  the  home  of  the  Norwegian 
Medical  Society.  The  building  is  spoken  of  as  a 
model  one,  from  a hygienic  and  sanitary  point  of 

view.  The  architect  is  Herr  Nissen. At  the 

Cathedral  of  Throndhjem  the  first  steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  western  nave.  When 
this  work  is  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  great 
tower  will  be  begun.  The  Government  has  declined 
to  grant  an  extra  100,000  kr.  towards  the  work. 

Sweden  and  Denmark. — Negotiations  are  in 
progress  between  various  public  Ix^ies  for  the  hold- 
ing of  an  industrial  and  art  exhibition  in  Stockholm 

in  1896. The  new  waterworks  at  Gothenburg 

are  now  completed.  They  are  situated  on  the 
river  Gbla,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
great  pumphouse  forms  a large  open  hall,  in  which 
are  worked  two  high-pressure  pumps  on  Professor 
Riedler’s  system.  They  are  worked  by  two  steam- 
engines  of  400  h.  p.  each,  delivering  56  litres  of  water 
per  second.  Another  set  of  pumps  and  engines  are 
to  be  added.  The  whole  establishment  is  lighted  by 
electriciiv.  The  intake,  of  Portland  cement,  extends 
50  metre's  into  the  river.  The  filters,  covered  with  a 
dome  of  Portland  cement,  have  a diameter  of  from  30 
to  40  metres,  and  rest  upon  pillars.  The  entrance 
to  the  same  is  through  a handsome  portal,  designed 
by  Herr  Ad.  Petersen,  architect.  The  plans  for  the 
entire  works  have  been  prepared  by  Herr  G. 
Richert,  civil  engineer.  There  is  also  a dwelling- 
house  for  the  staff.  The  entire  establishment 

is  to  be  surrounded  by  gardens. One  of  the 

largest  breweries  in  Scandinavia  has  just 
been  completed  in  Stockholm.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  90,000  sq.  ft. , and  consists  of  three  huge  buildings. 
The  erection  commenced  April,  1892,  the  architect 

being  Herr  Alvin  Jacobi. A new  cement  factory  is 

being  established  in  the  district  of  Mahno.— — Bills 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Danish  Rigsdag  for 
the  erection  in  Copenhagen  of  new  barracks  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Hussars  of  the  Guards. 
The  cost  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  1.000,000  kr.. 
and  the  establishment  is  to  be  completed  in  two 
years.  The  cost  of  the  latter  is  not  yet  determined. 
The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Copen- 
hagen has  just  held  its  annual  meeting,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  society  numbers  415  members 
and  that  much  useful  work  had  been  done  last  year. 

The  celebrated  Norwegian  sculptor.  Stephan 

Binding,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the  font 
for  the  great  Marble  Church  in  Copenhagen,  upon 
which  work  has  been  in  intermiitenl' progress  for 
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two  centuries.  The  font  will  be  cast  of  aluminium- 
bronze,  and  will  be  flanked  by  a huge  angel  cast  from 
the  same  metal.  Fair  progress  is  now  being  made 

with  the  edifice. The  English  engineer,  Mr.  M. 

Carey,  has  prepared  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  in  the  Ringkjobing  Ljord,  with  a direct 
sea-canal  to  the  town  of  that  name.  He  proposes 
to  cut  through  the  “White  Sand  ' cliffs,  making  a 
canal  28  ft.  in  depth  without  locks,  and  to  construct  a 
harbour  with  two  breakwaters  and  quays  r, 160  ft. 
long,  and  from  300  ft.  to  600  ft.  apart.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  5,400.000 kr.  (300,000/.)  The  town 
council  of  Ringkjobing  is  supporting  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  projected  to  form  a company  for  its 
carrying  out. 

The  Projected  Danube-Oder  Canal.— The 
Austrian  Imperial  Council  has  now  under  immediace 
consideration  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Danube-Oder  Canal,  and  also  those  for  the  establish- 
ment of  water  communication  between  the  Danubeand 
the  Elbe.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated 
at  20,000,000  florins,  of  which  sum  the  provinces 
most  interested,  viz.,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lower 
Austria,  offer  to  contribute  16,000,000  florins,  and  it 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  State  will  contribute  the 
remaining  4,000,000  florins.  The  necessity  for  the 
canal  is  great,  as  at  present  the  Northern  Railway  is 
hardly  capable  of  carrying  the  coals  required  for 
Vienna  alone.  Moreover,  in  three  years  time  the 
improvement  of  the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gate  and  the 
narrow  passages  at  Gonyo  will  have  been  effected, 
and  canals  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  on  one 
side  and  the  Danube  on  the  other  would  open  up  a 
Continental  water-way  between  the  Black  Sea.  the 
Baltic,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Council  has  also 
adopted  a resolution  recommending  the  construction 
of  a large  network  of  railways  for  the  connexion  of 
all  the  various  railway  systems  of  the  Empire.  The 
cost  of  this  undertaking  would  be  so  great  that  a 
loan  would  be  necessary. 

Royal  Victori.a  Hospital,  Montreal, — This 
new  building,  beautifully  situated  on  the  sleep  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Royal,  overlooks  the  city  and  the 
broad  expense  of  St.  I^wrence  River,  while  the 
mountain  rising  ever  more  steeply  in  the  rear  forms 
a noble  background.  The  institution  owes  its  origin 
to  the  munificence  of  two  distinguished  (.anadians. 
Lord  Mount  - Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D,  Camb.,  who  provided  the  whole 
of  the  monev,  one  million  dollars,  thought  necessary 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  hospital,  fhe 
part  now  erected  comprises  the  medical,  surgical, 
administrative,  and  nursing  departments.  A site  for 
the  institution  was  originally  given  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Montreal,  but  in  consequence  of  objections 
made  by  the  inhabitants  as  to  hospital  buildings 
being  erected  upon  it,  the  adjoining  plot  of  ground 
was  purchased.  The  buildings  have  been  designed 
and  the  working  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  F.R.I.B..-\.,  London,  after  consultation  with 
and  receiving  the  final  approval  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  Montreal,  including  Drs.  R. 
Craik,  W.  Gardiner,  T.  G.  Roddick,  G.  Ross,  and 
T Shepherd.  The  erection  of  the  building  has  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Rhind.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  site  gave  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  design- 
ing the  buildings,  but  a far  greater  problem  had  to 
be  solved  in  consequence  of  the  uneven  nature  and 
steepness  of  the  ground,  which  rises  no  less  than 
180  ft.  in  its  length  and  from  30  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  its 
breadth.  The  architect  has  combatted  this  difficulty 
by  making  the  main  entrance  for  patients  midway 
up  the  slope  on  which  the  main  building  stands, 
and  thus  permitting  one  floor  of  the  various 
blocks  to  be  reached  on  the  same  level.  The  main 
building  will,  when  completed,  comprise  thirteen 
distinct  blocks,  connected  by  bridges.  The  ward 
blocks  are  ranged  along  the  north-east  and  south- 
■ west  boundaries.  Between  these  is  the  administra- 
tive block,  in  which  are  also  the  out-patients’  depart- 
ments and  receiving  rooms.  The  two  large  projecting 
blocks  on  the  south-west  and  north-east  boundaries 
each  contain  three  large  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  thirty-two  patients  in  each.  The  north-east 
block  is  devoted  to  medical  and  the  south-west 
block  to  surgical  patients.  Attached  to^  each  large 
ward  are  the  nurses'  and  medical  officers’  rooms,  the 
ward  kitchen,  and  a separation  ward  for  two  beds. 
The  bath-rooms  and  ward-offices  are  contained  in 
the  round  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  wards,  which 
are  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  appreciably  with 
the  outlook  from  the  large  end  windows  and  the 
balconies  provided  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 
Adjoining  each  ward  block,  and  connected  with 
them  by  cross-ventilatcd  bridges  (which  in  summer- 
time would  be  quite  open),  is  the  staircase  block, 
containing  a broad  and  easy-going  staircase,  patient  s 
lift,  patients’ clothing  and  linen  stores.  S:c.  In  the 
centre  is  the  large  ventilating  shaft  which  draws  the 
foul  air  from  all  the  adjoining  wards.  Up  the  centre 
of  this  shaft  is  carried  the  smoke  shaft  from  the 
boilers  in  the  basement,  which  materially  assists  the 
draught  power.  Beyond  the  staircase  block  in  the 
south-west  side,  and  connected  with  it  as  before  by 
bridges,  are  the  women's  and  children’s  wards. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  nurses  and  medical 
officers’ rooms  throughout  the  blocks  are  so  arranged 
and  finished  that  thev  can  be  used  as  separation 
w ards  if  necessary.  The  surgical  theatre  will  seat 
250  students.  The  professors’  private  rooms, 
students’  ball,  and  instrument  roems  are  imme- 
diately ccntigucus  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  last. 


described  block.  Here  also  are  an  ansesthetic  and 
an  after-recovery  room,  with  attendants' ' room 
between  them.  The  medical  theatre  seats  200 
students  ; the  adjoining  professor's  private  room, 
clinical  chemistry  room,  and  patients'  waiting-room 
being  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  staircase  block. 
In  the  rear  of  the  back  extension  of  the  administra- 
tive buildings  is  a detached  pathological  block 
containing  on  the  ground-floor  the  mortuary, 
mourners'  waiting-room,  staircase,  and  shell-store; 
and  also  an  ice-house,  macerating-room,  cold 
mortuary,  and  lift  in  direct  communication  with  the 
pathological  theatre  above.  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  hospital  blocks,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  them,  is  the  site  of  the  infectious  hospital  on 
the  hut  system.  It  is  proposed  that  this  shall  con- 
sist of  flve  distinct  buildings,  unconnected  except  by 
path  and  roadways.  There  will  be  two  blocks, 
each  containing  two  wards  for  six  beds  each,  and 
two  smaller  buildings,  each  containing  one  ward  for 
four  beds,  and  one  isolation  ward  for  one  bed. 
Each  block  is  to  have  its  own  ward-kitchen,  bath- 
room, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  recently-elected  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  the  following  re-appoint- 
ments were  made  : — Mr.  Hugh  Lindsay  Antrobus  as 
Treasurer,  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  James  Forrest  as  the  Secretary. 
The  Council  consists  of  Mr.  Giles,  President ; 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Sir  B.  Baker, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Jas.  N.  Douglass, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Vice-Presidents  ; 
Dr.  William  Anderson,  F.  R.S. , Mr.  .•Mex.  R.  Binnie, 
Sir  Douglas  Fo.x,  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  K.C.  M.G. , 
F.R.S.E.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Charles 
Hawksley,  Professor  Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.R.S., 
Sir  Bradford  Leslie.  K.C.I.E..  Mr.  Jas.  Mansergh, 
Sir  Guildford  L.  Molesworth.  K.C.I.E.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Edward  James  Reed.  K.C.B,, 
F.R.S.,  M.P..  Mr.  William  Shelford,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  C.B..  F.R.S. 

Ironwork  Coated  with  Aluminium. — The 
ironwork  of  the  City  Building,  Philadelphia,  will, 
says  the  Scientific  American,  be  coated  with 
aluminium.  The  late  Mr,  McArthur,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  wished  from  the  first  to  cover  the 
ironwork  with  a skin  of  aluminium  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather  and  save  the  cost  of  painting,  which,  it 
was  estimated,  would,  if  the  iron  were  to  be  kept 
secure  against  rust,  amount  to  10,000  dols.  per 
annum. — Invention. 

Adams's  Dovetail-Keyed  Brick. — This  is  a 
glazed  brick  with  the  frog  formed  of  a dovetail 
section,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  so  that  the  mortar  or 
cement  will  key  the  bricks 
together.  Furthermore,  in 
all  except  the  bricks  in- 
tended for  headers,  the 
K\N  sinking  is  carried  right 

^ through  to  the  end  of 

the  brick,  instead  of  being 
left  as  a closed  panel,  so 
that  compressed  air  can 

S escape  at  the  ends  and 

E C T I O N give  the  best  chance  for 
the  frog  to  be  entirely  and 
compactly  filled  with  mortar.  The  patentee  is  Mr. 
S.  Adams,  of  Southend,  and  the  right  of  production 
has  been  conditionally  granted  to  Messrs.  J.  ClilT  & 
Sons. 

Royai.  Statistical  Society. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  on  the  20th  ult. 
at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 
a paper  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  B.  LongstafT,  on  " Rural 
Depopulation."  The  main  object  of  the  author  was 
to  give  a broad  view  of  the  facts,  to  show  in  what 
countries  rural  depopulation  existed,  and  its  degree. 
The  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  examined  in 
considerable  detail.  It  was  shown  that  the  phe- 
nomenon appeared  in  1851  in  Wales,  and,  speaking 
generally,  ten  years  later  in  England  ; that  during 
the  last  decade  nine  out  of  the  twelve  Welsh  counties 
had  decreased  in  numbers.  An  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  registration  districts  proved  that,  taking 
England  and  Wales  as  a whole,  the  loss  of  rural 
population  was  the  same  in  the  decade  just  com- 
pleted as  in  1871-81.  But  the  decrease  was  not  so 
great  as  was  commonly  supposed  ; thus  during  the 
last  twenty  years  there  were  but  eight  English  and 
three  Welsh  counties  which  had  lost  10  per  cent,  of 
their  rural  population,  even  in  the  districts  especially 
selected  by  the  author  as  showing  depopulation 
in  its  most  intense  form.  The  changes  during  forty 
years  in  a group  of  registration  districts  in  the 
eastern  counties  were  compared  with  those  in  a 
group  in  the  south-west,  where  the  depopulation 
began  ten  years  earlier ; in  a few  of  these  districts 
the  loss  of  inhabitants  ranged  from  so  to  30  per 
cent.  The  author  claimed  to  have  proved  that  not 
only  was  the  disproportionate  growth  of  large  towns 
a phenomenon  of  universal  prevalence,  but  that  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  rural  population  occurred 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  North  America, 
and  even  in  Australia.  He  stated  that  such  a 
jeneral  result  could  not  be,  in  the  main  at  all 
events,  due  to  causes  of  only  local  occurrence, 
such  as  special  forms  of  government,  of  land  laws, 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


j whom  AdvertiMd. 


CONTRACTS. 


Kiture  of  Work  or  Ma.Uri^. 


ItapUst  T.bonnvfle,  Or.yi'.  Emcic  

Thirteen  Cottace',  Kerudale.  Wales 

Paving  Works,  Knightou-rorMl.  io 

Hewers,  Manholes,  Oulllea,  &e 

Kailway  (S.DOO  yds.)  Rhayader,  R.-ulmn 


»'  Cottages,  Balhriggaii,  Ire 


•Cle.tosiug  Works.  *e.  at  Intiriiiary  . 
KerWng  (2,000  yda.l  Ridgewav-niud  . 

New  Rond.  KariilHjrougli-park.  Aldershot 

•l\>rtl.aiid  Cement  

Pollee  Station,  Fomihy,  Lancs 

Bridge  Foundations 

Hewers.  Manholes,  Sc  Ecclesfield,  Yorki 
•Scavenging,  Dusting,  k Watering 


Office 


Eateiisiotj 


reel  Stat. 


ts.  Sc. 


inking 

Grand  Stand,  Saudhaeh 

Church  Tower,  Brlbiiy.  Upton, 
Altemtions  to  Biifiiiesa  Premises,  Halifax 

Sewerage  Works,  Woodhall  Spa 

Pavilion  at  Hospital.  Lismrd,  Cheshire  ,. 
Offices.  Gateway,  Sc  Dickensoii-street  .. 

Sewage  Outfall  Works,  Lougwortli 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (SSCtonsI  

Alleratlons  to  Scliool  Buildings,  Lcylodge, 

raiuage.  Bridge,  Sc. 


By  whom  Required. 


Rev.  T.  Heywood  .... 

Building  Club 

Plymouth  Corp 

Crewe  Town  Council  .. 

Birmingham  C.iirp 

Morpeth  Corporatioii 
Blackpool  Corporation 
Bradley  Loom  S Power 
Co 

Balrntherv  Union  .... 

Holl>orn  Union  

Chelsea  Guardians  .... 
Enfield  Local  Board  .. 

Birkdale  I.ocal  Board 

Htoke-upon-Trent  Corp. 
WortleyU.K.S.A.  . -. 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry 
Corporation  .... 


t.Co. 


Grimshy 

Church,  Coedpoeth,  Wreshaii 
Cottage  at  W.aterworks,  Rlah 
Pipe  Sewers,  Manholes.  S(?.  - 
Re-huilding  Bridges.  Preston 
•Removal  of  Refuse.  8treathaa 
•F.ivlug  Wuiks 


Mallow  (Irelaiidl  Union 
Cheshire  Agric.  Soc.  .. 
Rev.  R.  K.  Clarke  .... 

HorneastlVlLR.S-A... 
Wallasey  Locnl  Board 

Mancliester  Corp 

Bolton  K.8.A 

Slieemess  Local  Board 

Rl.  Hon.  Ed.  lleneage, 

M.P 

Rev.  T.  H.  Evans  .... 

Wakefield  Corp 

Swaiisoa  Corporation.. 

Lanaishlre  C.  C 

Wandsworth  B.  of  W. 
Lewisluiiii  Bd.  of  Wks. 


do. 

T,  Bell 

C-.M,TBitc  

H.  Saxon  Snell  . . . 
A S C.  Marston  . . . 

R.  ColUns 

B.  Friend  

•T.  n.  Kairlmm  . . . 
W.  E.  V.  Crompton 

W.  Bowen 

<;.  K,  Beaumniit... 

F.  W.  Barratt 

OJHclal  


W.  W.  Cam  pell  . 
Ellis  & Wilson... 
Win,  Waller 


j 


Architect.  Surveyor,  ^ 

or  Engineer.  delivered. 

Chas.  Ci'bhaui ' July  4 

W.  A.  Lloyd do. 

G.  D.  Bellamy do. 

Geo.  Ealunshore , do. 

.las.  Maiisergh do. 


I July  5 


CONTRACTS— 


C.aet-lron  Pipes  (1.050  yds. I . 

Dralnsge  Works 

Maklng-up  Roads 


eii  Kliut 
Broken  Oraai 


e.  Ceir 


t,  Fliii 


. . 1 Tralford  , 

Cast  Iron  Pipea  and  Castings 

•Eulargeuient  of  Post  Office,  Stockport.. 

Pist  Offii-e,  Pontypridd  

Re-hliildlng  Church  Tower,  Lisbellaw,  C 

Fermanagh  

Re-biiildlug  Bridgeflehl  Mills.  Ellaud  .. 
Pier  Extension  

•Altering.Ac.  Cooking*  Laundry  Apparatns 

♦Sew  Sorting  Office.  Ba«t  Dulwich 

•Alterations  to  Service  Reservoir......... 

•Mortuary  and  Other  Works.  Charthai 


•Removal  of  Old  and  Couatnicti 


Works. 


•Soldiers'  Quarters.  Pembroke  Hock  . 

Power  Station  and  Cir  House 

Parsonage  House.  Etal,  Coruhtll-cu-Tweed 

Cottages,  Dagenham.  Emcx ..... 

Additions  to  House,  Helmshoro.  Bolt 
Three  Cottages,  Alhaiiy-atrci't.  Rotherham 
Extension  of  Leather  Works,  Cheshire, 

Vacant'  Wards,  FusehiU  Workhouse, 

Carlisle  

Two  Houses.  Luroleyterrace.  Cbeater-lc- 


School  Buildings.  South  Moor,  Newcastle- 



Infirmary  Block,  Oxford  


By  whom  Required. 


Hastings  Corporation 
Lymm  Local  Board  . . 
Fulham  Vestry 


Mile  End  Vestry.... 
Stretford  Local  Board 
Swansea  Town  Council 
H.M.  Works 


P.  H.  Palmer  . 
G.  H-  Baylay  . 

W,  

G.  B.  Laffaii ... 
do, 

J,  M.  Knight  . 

W.  Boyle 

GiRetal 

do, 

A.  0.  Evans  ... 


Comi 

8h“lfiield  Corporation 
Pontefract  Corporation 
Hoylake  and  West 
Kirby  Loe.  Bd 

Coventry  Ti 


Stemiiug  * Jennings. 

' Pollard  * Tingle 

C.F.  Wike 

Jaa.  Haseltino 


Mr.  Evans. 
R.  Stott . . . 


W.  Hops 

.1.  Rookwood. . . . 
Woodhouse  * P 


ThOB.  Wilde... 
H.  Higginaon  . 


Radcllffe  Infirmary  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


July  11 
do. 

July  12 


July  20 

July  23 
do. 

July  20 

Aug.  1 
No  date 


Kxtura  of  Appointment.  j By  whom  Advertued. 

BiiJary, 

Appllcs- 
tloiu  to 

•Clerk  of  Tl  li  ***’‘'^'‘* 

•Engineer  end  Surveyor'*  Chiel  AB.t*tant[  Tottenham  I^c.  Bd, 

a I, .....to  ..  --I  KSSSm”  ’.  wk',. 

1501 

1201 

1702 

do, 

July  10 
July  14 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  jiumber.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vl.,  viii.,  and  xiiii.  Tublie  Appointments,  p.  xii. 


of  land  tenure,  and  the  like.  He  held  that  there]  OBITUARY. 

W.1S  now-a-days  a general  and  increasing  aversion  to  I John  Henry. — The  death  is  announced  of 

country  life,  and  that  the  increased  means  of  com-  j,jr.  John  Henry,  which  occurred  at  his  residence, 
munication  of  all  kinds — railways,  steamships,  cheap  ^5.  North  Bailey,  Durham,  after  a painful 

posts,  and  telegraphs,  enable  people  readily  to  go  to  iJiness  of  some  months'  duration.  The  deceased 
even  the  most  remote  parts  where  their  industry  , ^-35  practice  as  architect  and  surveyor  in  the  city 
might  be  best  rewarded,  and  by  practically  increasing  | gf  Durham,  and  for  fifty  years  held  the  appointment 
the  area  available  for  food  supply,  made  possible  an  | gf  Clerk  of'Works  to  the  University.  He  was  in 
agglomeration  of  the  people  in  large  towns.  Having  : seventy-ninth  year,  and  leaves  a widow,  one 

arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  had  little  faith  in  : daughter,  and  three  sons, 
remedies  proposed,  but  deemed  it  imperative  that  1 . ^ j 


we  should  adjust  ourselves  to  our  new  environments, 
and  spare  no  money  or  pains  to  increase  the  healthi 

ness  of  city  life. The  59lh  annual  general  meeting 

of  the  bociety  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  Society's  rooms.  9,  Adelphi-terrace,  Mr.  C. 
Booth  presiding.  The  report  of  the  Council  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Council,  he  said,  hoped  that  the  number 
of  members  would  keep  up,  both  on  account  of  the 
funds  and  as  a sign  of  life,  and  they  appealed  to 
e-Kisling  members  to  bring  in  others.  Mr.  R. 
Hamilton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  re-elected  President.  The 
Society's  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,391/., 
leaving  a credit  balance  of  508/ 

Removal. — Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown  has  removed 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Plumbers’  Strike  at  Carlisle.— We 
understand  that  the  m.asters  and  men  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  refer  the  whole  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  to  the  sole  arbitrament  of  Mr.  Geo.  Dale 
Oliver.  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  County  Architect. 

Strike  of  Joiners  at  Hexham. — The  joiners 
at  Hexham  recently  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
Their  wages  hitherto  had  been  yd.  per  hour,  or 
29s.  2d.  per  week  of  fifty  hours.  The  men  contended 
that  the  joiners  of  Newcastle  have  8^d.  per  hour, 
and  they  sought  to  get  8d.  per  hour.  The  strike, 
however,  terminated  on  the  21st  ult. , when  the  men 
returned  to  their  work.  We  understand  the  masters 
have  conceded  the  demand  of  the  men,  and  granted 


his  City  offices  from  59.  Penchurch  - street,  to  . [hen,  “fhe  "advance  of  a penny  per  hour  asked  for, 
Biliiter-square  Buildings,  E.C.  : n,aking  the  rate  of  wages  8d.  per  hour,  or  33s,  4d. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiqua- j pg,-  wggk  gf  fifty  hours,  being  equivalent  to  an 
RIAN  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  | of  4s.  2d.  per  week. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  | 

Archmological  Society  will  be  held  at  Appleby  on  I I— ♦ 

July  4 and  5. 

Proposed  Fishing  Pier  at  White-stown, 

CO.  Louth. — Mr.  Alan  Hornsby  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Roche.  B.L..  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  have  just  held  ; 
an  adjourned  inquiry  at  Greenore  into  an  applica-' 


MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  July  4. 


Association  of  Master  Builders  0/  Hornsey. 
mial  to  Mr.  J.  Davis  : Dinner  at  Beale's  Restaurant, 


piece  has  in  the  centre  a hole  fitted  to  receive  a counter- 
sunk screw,  and  then  the  small  opening  over  the  screwhead 
is  fitted  with  a tile  button  cemented  in. 

14,689. — Buffer  for  Hinged  Seats,  &c.  : /. 

Cochrane. — A half-ball  made  of  rubber,  with  a round  brass 
plate  or  shield,  with  a hole  in  the  centre.  Is  fixed  so  that 
the  rubber  protrudes  or  projects  through  the  hole  in  the 
shield  and  cannot  get  out  of  position.  This  method  of 
fixing  does  not  weaken  ihe  seat,  nor  can  the  buffer  be 
easily  lost  nr  damaged. 

265. — Chimney  Put:  F.  A.  Martin. — With  a view  to 
prevent  down  draught  the  chimney-pot  is  made  of  a double 
crank  form,  and  below  the  upper  crank  portion  just  under 
the  second  angle  from  the  top,  is  fitted  a short  tube  or 
funnel,  and  another  such  tube  is  fitted  on  the  opposite  side 
at  the  third  angle.  These  funnel-shaped  tubes  are 
evidently  designed  for  the  admission  of  the  outer  air  and 
to  create  an  up-draught. 

3,770. — Bricks,  &C.  ; /.  I.  Williams. — To  prevent 
damp,  and  to  ventilate  walls,  bricks  are  made,  according  to 
this  invention,  with  a hollow  formed  around  them.  For 
headers  the  hollow  is  formed  about  li  in.  from  the  end  of 
brick  and  continued  round  it.  The  stretchers  are  hollowed 
out  about  ij  in.  from  the  face,  and  this  hollow  is  continued 
lengthwise,  .so  that  when  the  bricks  are  laid  in  position  the 
hollows  come  opposite  each  other  and  form  a cavily  or 
channel  for  ventilation.  In  a cavity-walj  there  is  there- 
fore no  necessity  for  separating  or  dividing  the  wall,  and 
expense  and  ground  space  is  saved. 

7,078. — Ve.s'tu.ators  : W.  McFarlane  (Toronto). — 
This  invention  consists  of  two  casings,  the  inner  one  a 
straight  cylinder,  while  the  outer  one  is  made  to  taper 
towards  the  top,  the  lower  or  cylindrical  portion  having 
opcning.s,  at  the  side  of  which  are  pivoted  wings,  which 
are  arranged  to  guide  the  current  so  that  it  may  ascend  in 
an  upward  direction,  and  thus  assist  in  producing  a strong 
current  of  air  or  draught  to  ascend  the  inner  casing  or 
pipe. 

7,992. — Sink  Traps!  S 
According  to  this  specificati  , 

fitted  to  a screw-cover,  and  by  removing  this  where  the 
sediment  is  collected  it  can  be  burnt  or  destroyed.  The 
i trap  is  designed  so  that  all  liquids  must  pass  through  the 
-Testi-  1 filter. 


Perkins  (Ontario). — 
grease  trap  and  filler  is 


lion  made  to  Government  for  a gram  in  aid  of  ll>e  ! ^ Hugh  Dak,] 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Tone  12.-11,468,  T.  Walters,  Door-holder.  — 11,493, 
J."  McHardy  and  others,  Window-fastener. — 11,512,  W. 
Chappell,  Joiner’s  Sash  Cramp. 

June  13.-11,538,  S.  Adams,  Dovetail-key  in  Bricks.— 
11,604,  T.  Crapper,  Operating  the  Mechanism  ofWatei- 
closets.— 11,611,  A.  Mall'ck,  Screw-drivers.  — 11,638,  G. 
Oucken,  Manufacture  of  Veneers. 

June  14.-11,680,  F.  Sauer  and  C.  Hentzschel,  Electric 
Alarm  Apparatus  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c.  — 11,701,  J. 
Walhvork,  Chimney  Pots  or  Cowls,  Ventilators,  &c.— 
11.727,  W.  Nangle,  Paint  or  Paint-like  Composition. 

Ac-  June  15. — 11,759,  C.  Turnbull,  junr.,  Electric  Bells.— 

harbour.  Al'  the  upper  'end  it  is  proposed  to  form  1 cordinE  to  this  spYcili^tion,  the  foul  gi-es  from  sewers  are  11.776, 

a sloping  beach.  .At  the  lower  end  of  the  harbour  ' made  to  pass  through  the  flame  o a gas  je  or  a co.l  Lm.ng^,  of  K.ln. _.nd^Fumac_es. 
there  will  be  a wall  extending  go  yds.,  which  in  j wo..  - . . ... 

Stormy  weather  will  act  as  a breakwater.  The  work,  The  tile  is  moulded  with  a sunk  segmental , Landings,  Floorings,  &c.— 11,826,  P.  Willis,  Window 

it  is  considered,  can  be  carried  out  for  the  sum  of  portion  at  the  corners.  A small  round  piece  of  majolica  is  ' '' 

4,000/.  ; then  placed  over  the  junction  of  the  tiles.  ...This  round  , 


proposed  fishing"  pier  and  harbour  at  Whitestown. 
Mr.  James  Gaskin,  C.E..  of  Dundalk,  produced 
plans  of  the  proposed  work,  which  include  a pier 
and  boat  harbour  210  ft.  in  length  by  100  ft.  wide, 
and  will  afford  a depth  of  14  ft.  of  water  at  spring 
tides.  The  enhance  to  the  harbour  will  be  30  ft. 
wide,  and  will  be  protected  byaconcrete  wall,  which 
will  also  form  a portion  of  the  pier.  The  pier  is  to 
run  south-east,  and  the  last  15  ft.  of  it  will  run 
almost  due  east,  so  as  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the 


Houses.”  8 p.n 

Wednesday,  July  5. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Insiitution.- 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

(,.127. — Ventilating  Sewers:  I- 


• Broad, 

, Seat  Closet. — 11,801,  C.  Russell,  Securing  Electric  Light 


June  16.-^1,865,  J.-and  A.  Gray,  Siphon  Cistern..for 


July  i,  1893.] 
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Water-closets.— 11,878,  M.  Lowe,  Wood  and  other  Screws 
and  Screw  Drivers  for  same.— 11,882,  A.  Boult,  Builders 
Level.— 11,883,  R.  Gassner,  Closet  Pans.— ir,887,  R. 
Gouch  and  A.  Lewis,  Shutters  and  Shade  Combined  for 
Shop  Windows,  &c.— 11,888,  M.  Miller,  Sewer  Gulleys.— 
11,903,  L.  Litianer,  Safety  Appliance  for  Open  Doors  and 
Windows.  ^ • j 

June  17. — 11,933,  R-  Harrison,  Opening,  Closing,  and 
Securing  Fanlights,  Sashes,  and  Ventilators.— 11,981,  L. 
Barnsley,  Interchangeable  Varnish  Bottle,  Paint  Kettle, 
Funnel,  and  Strainer. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,001,  C.  Amory  and  G.  Hingelberg,  Water-closets.— 
5 759,  A.  Ford,  A Mode  or  Means  of  Fixing  Glass  in 
Greenhouses,  Skylights,  or  any  Roof,  iviihout  Putty.— 
8.014,  G.  Breeze,  Sash  Fasteners.— 9,383,  S.  Lundy  and  C. 
Knight,  Machine  for  Measuring  Wall-paper.— 9,770,  L. 

Ellis  A.  Bourne,  and  H.  Reynolds,  Water-closets.— 9,84:, 

F.  Durham,  Hinges.— 9,961,  J.  Woodcock,  Syphons  for 
Water-closet  Cisterns.- to.034,  E.  Poppe,  Close*-':— 

J.  Martin,  Gas  Chandeliers.  — 10,140.  H.  Miillenbach, 
Emptying  and  Overflow  Apparatus  for  Wash  Basins,  Kc.— 
10,141,  ]•  Reynolds,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms  or 
Enclosed  Spaces.  — 10,208,  P.  Justice,  Preparati,^  of 
Gviisum  for  Use  as  Plaster.  Mortar,  &c.— 10,329,  M . Oates 
and  J.  Green,  Water.closels.-10.878,  W.  Bailey,  Inwardly 
Opening  Casements,  Windows,  Ventilators,  Doors,  Kc.— 
11,025,  }■  Meyer,  Window  Guards.- ii,i57i  A.  Walshaw, 
Roofing  Tile. 

Cn.MPLF.TE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{GA'«  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

13,416,  H.  Doulton  and  K.  Meldrum,  Glazing  Pottery^— 
13  819,  W.  White,  Paving  Blocks  for  Roads,  Footpaths,  ^:c. 
—'14.531,  H.  Rongier,  Door  Knobs  and  Spindles.— 4,916, 
P.  Jensen,  Building  Walls,  Pillars,  &c.,  of  Iron  Frame- 
works and  Concrete. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JUNF,  19.— By  Walker  dr*  Runtz'.  ‘‘West  Lodge," 
Ealing  Green,  and  3 acres,  f.  and  c.,  2,410/.  ; Kempsey 
House  '■  with  grounds,  f.  and  c.,  2,240/.— By  Brodie, 
Timbs  (s’  Baker  ; “ Priestwood,”  Archway-rd.,  Highgate, 
f..  2,550/.— By  /.  N.  Coatley:  F.g.r,  of  10/.,  New-st., 
Hampton,  reversion  in  14  yrs.,  310/.— By  Dowdiich 
Grant:  98,  Wellesley-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 
si  5S  r 65/.,  800/.— By  Elliott,  Son,  d-  Boyton:  14, 
Carlisle-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r.  150/.,  3.«8o/.  ; 205.  207.  Stanhope- 
St.,  Hampstead-rd.,u.t.  45  ys-.  n/-.  r-  1004.1.320/.; 
28,  Edward-si.,  u.t.  31  y'-.  S-r-^8/.,  r.  45/.,  505A  ! 
10  Pilgrim’s  Lane,  Hampstead,  f.,  r.  28/.,  460/.  ; 

64,  Springdale-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  77  yrs-,  g-r. 
61.  T til  330/.  ; 10,  12,  Cicizen-rd.,  Hollo-way,  u.t. 
49  yrs.,  tr.  12/.,  r.  56/.,  445/--By 

(even),  Ringstead-rd..  Catford,  f.,  2,580/.;  67.  Ringstead- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  365/.  ; f.g-r-  of  5S-,  Rmgstead-rd., 
reversion  in  86  yrs.,  435‘'-  1 f-S-'’;  °f  Sf-  5S-i  ditto  in  95  yrs., 
130/.;  “The  Woodlands,"  High-rd.,  Lewisham,  f.,  r. 
so/.,  850/. 

June  20— By  //.  Semion:  96,  Mildmay-rd.,  Mildmay 
pk..  f.,  r.  4oi.,  475^-  ; 39.  Mildmay-grove.  f.,  r.  46i.,  575^.  ’ 
I and  3,  Woodville-rd.,  f..  r.  70/ . 1 S to  8,  ’Thornhill* 

sq.,  Islington,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  185/.,  i.8o5^-.  ^3.  64. 
Thornhill-sq..  u.t.  52  yrs,,  g.r.  i+i.,  r.  98/.,  895/.— By 
Reynolds  (r’  Eason:  12,  The  Ter.,  Barnes,  f.,  r.  i8i.,  305/.; 
Warehouse,  Gun-yd.,  Bishopsgatc-st.,  u.t.  68  >ts.,  g.r.  20 
r.  50/.,  305/.— By  W.  Martin:  92,  Landed  s-rd.,  Dulwich, 
u.t.  8s  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  Bo/.— By  Eleurct,  Sons, 
Adams:  Profit  rental  of  40/.  a year.  Stoke  Newington,  u.t. 
71  yrs.,  620/.— By  Osborn  &-»  Mercer:  Two  f.  cottages, 
Lyne,  Surrey,  300/.— By/.  Fitzgerald:  10,  Sheendale-ter., 
Richmond,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  4'-.  r.  50/.,  SS®/- 1 Crown 
Villa,’’  Lower  Morilake-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  a/.,  r.  26 
240/. ; 4 to  20  (even),  Crown-ter.,  u.t.  67  ys.,  g.r.  22/.  10: 
r.  172/.  los.,  1,720/.;  3 to  6,  Victoria-villas,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g. 
7/.  r.  75/.  los.,  725/.;  II  to  14,  21,  22,  Victoria-villas,  u, 
fis  ’yrs.  g.r.  17/.  los.,  r.  n6/.  los.,  1,095/. — Debenham, 
Tewson,  dr*  Co.:  “Oakfield  Lodge."  near  Reading,  and 
5 to  0.  2 r.  14  p.,  f-,  20,000/.:  a plot  of  f.  land,  i a.  i r.  15  p., 
6oi.:  “ Maple  well  Hall  Estate”  of  160  acres,  Leicestershire, 

f. ,  M,oco/.— Hy  Chinnock,  Gals-worthy,  d-  Co;  i,  Beau- 
mont-erts.  West  Kensington,  f.,  r.  65/.,  1,000/.;  f.g.i 
129/.,  Beaumont-cres.,  reversion  in  89  yrs.,  3,325/.;  f.g.r.  of 
195/.  (ut  covered),  4,160/.;  i to  6t  (odd),  Dieppe-st.,  f., 
7^6So/.— By  Humbert,  Son,  dr*  Flint  (at  Watford):  Six 
plots  of  f.  land,  Cassioburj',  3 a.  2 r.  34  p.,  3,864/. 

June  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  dr*  Co.  : 2,  14  to 

48,  Dieppe-st.,  West  Kensington,  f.,  4.705'^-  1 3 to  13  (odd), 
EH-st.,  f.,  1,360/.  ; 24  to  38  (even),  Hilmer  st.,  f.,  1.720^.  ; 
9,  Mund-st.,  f.,  Beer  House,  r.  50/.,  790/.  ; 4 to  12,  Mund- 
St  f 1 140/.  : f.g.r.  of  12/.  Dieppe-st.,  reversion  m 82  yrs., 
285/— By  Chambers  dr*  Newton:  “The  Bungalow,' 
Aca-ia  Grove,  New  Malden,  f.,  960/.— By  R.  Ttdey 
dr*  Son:  24a.  High-st.,  O.xford-st.,  f.,.  1,350/.— 
By  Beale  dr*  Ceipps  : 1,  Maxilla  Cardens,  Kensington,  u.t, 
82  yrs  g.r.  10/.,  470/.  ; 28  and  30,  Telford-rd,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  555/.  ; 79,  Chesterton-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
310/  • 46,  Tavistock-cres.,  Westbourne-pk.,  u.t.  70  y,s., 
e.r  0/  10s..  r.  40/.,  350/.  ; 23,  25,  Evenngton-st.,  Fulham, 
u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  ii/.,  330/.— By  W.  Hall:  F.g.r.  of  28/., 
Alfred-pl.,  Bermondsey,  reversion  in  10  yrs.,  600/.  ; l.g.r  01 
ig/.  10s.,  Angus-sc.,  New  Cross,  u.t.  74  ys->  360/.  ; 11,  it 
Cfranfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  isi., 
1,675/.  ; 3,  Cranfield  Gardens,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  70/., 
820/.— By  Rushworth  dr*  Stexiens:  2,  3,  4,  Bond-st., 
Pentonville,  U.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  160/.,  1,105/.  1 ii  “i  3; 
Holford  Mews,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  is.  6d.,  r.  81/.,  450/.  ; 

June  22.— By  E.  dr*  F.  Swain:  82,  Kensington-pk.-rd. 
Noiting  Hill,  f.,  1,050/.  ; 92,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs. 
g.r.  17/.  2S.,  r.  75/.,  570/-  ; 97.  Elgin-Cres.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 
g.r.  15/.,  r.  60/.,  460/. — By  Bray,  Dickins,  dr*  to.: 
“ Linden  House,”  St.  Paul's-rd.,  Tottenham,  and  “ Mel- 
bourn  House,”  f..  620/.— By  A.  <&*  H.  Potter:  30  to  36 
(even),  West-st.,  Mile  End,  and  2,  4,  6,  Ann-st.,  f.,  1,000/. 
—By//.  Griffin:  72,  74,  Disraeli-rd.,  Putney,  f.,  1,000/.  ; 
30,  41,  Wye-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  64  yrs..  g.r.  5/.,  250/.— By 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  dr*  Co.  : 3 to  20,  The  Grand  Parade, 
Putney;  and  r to  8,  Grand  Parade  Mews,  f.,  25,500/.  ; 
i g.r.  of  82/.,  Guildford-st.  East,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  22  yrs., 
g r 7/  8io/.  ; i.g.r.  of  68/.,  Gower-pl.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t. 

*4  yrs.',’  g.r.  28/.,  335/.  ; i-g-r.  of  70/.  12s.,  Warwick-rd., 


Clapton,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  400/.;  i.g.r.  of  46/., 
Somersefst.,  Portman-sq.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  445/.  ; 
I.g.r.  of  65/.  8s.,  Tonbridge-st.,  Euston-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs., 
g.r.  29/.  8s.,  250/.  ; profit  rental  of  13/.  12s.,  25,  Bid- 
borough*st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  60/. — By  C.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore: 

Nonhern-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  205/. — IBy  Nmvkon  dr*  Co.  ; 

45,  Ronalds-rd.,  Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 
28/.  6s.  8d.,  r.  78/.,  670/.  ; 61,  65,  69,  Ronalds-rd.,  u.t. 
92  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  10s.  4d.  ; and  a I.g.r.  of  8/.,  1,070/.— By 
Debenham,  Tetvson,  (s’  Co.:  The  residence  “ Tinten," 
Caterham  'Valley,  and  2 acres,  2,500/.  ; “ Pickett’s 
Farm,”  near  Redhill,  and  66  a.  2 r.  19  p.,  f., 
2,200/.  : “ Broadstoiie  Farm,  and  34  a.  2 a.  13  p.,  f.,  850/.  ; 
“Old  House  Farm”  and  38  a.  2 r.  29  p.,  f.,  600/. ; two  f. 
cottages  and  o a.  i r.  35  p.,  260/. — By  Stimson  dr*  Sons: 
F.g.r.  of  25/.,  Elm’s-rd.,  Clapham,  reversion  in  87  yrs., 
655/.  ; f.g.r.  of  14/.,  Leppoc-rd.,  ditto  in  87  yrs.,  360/. ; 17, 
19,25,  Bromfelde-rd.,  u.i.  69  yr.s.,  g.r.  15/.  10s.,  r.  iiR., 
925/.;  82,  Ganden-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  36/,, 
245/. ; 80,  Maiior-st.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  800!.;  14,  Love-walk,  Den- 
mark Hill,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  35/.,  390/. 

June  23. — By  Baker  dr*  Sons;  A plot  of  f.  land,  Alt 
Saints-rd.,  Oakleigh-pk.,  225/.  — By  Norton,  Trist,  dr* 
Gilbert:  16,  t8.  South  End,  Croydon,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,580/.; 
a plot  of  f.  land,  Mayday-rd. , 450^  ; a plot  of  f.  [and, 
Granville-st.,  Peterborough,  i a.  or.  17  p.,  470/.;  a plot  of 
f.  land,  near  Abingdon,  45/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leaseliold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Gieenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S. ft.  ca.  a/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  3 0/0 

Birch,  do a/io/o 

Elra,  do 3/15.'° 

Fir,  Dantsic,  ate.  i/io/o 

Oak,  do 3/5/0 

Canada  5/is/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  s/io/o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  3/10/0 
Lath.  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg. . s/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0 

St.  Petersburg. 

sst yellow  ....  9/10/0 
Do.  snd  yellow..  7/10/0 

Do.  white 6/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  31/0/0 
Do.  do.  3nd  ....  16/0/0 
Do.  do,  3rd  SiC.  7/10/0 
.Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq^  i In.  prep. 

Do,  2nd d/8/o 

Other  qualities—  o/s  'o 
Ccd.ir,  Cuba  ..ft.  /4 

Honduras,  ..&c  /4 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /4 
St  Domingo, 

caigo  av.  /4 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  ton  , 

Rose.  Rio 9/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft  0/0/6 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7 


AlS'a 
3/ 1 0/0 
S'0/0 
3/0/0 
s/io/o 
6/15/0 

4°4 

s/10/0 

6/10/0 


38/10/0 

17/10/0 

10/5/0 

ii/o/o 


TIMBER  (emtinned). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/i.8i  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  s/ie/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/o/q  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/10/0  48'o/o 
Best  selected  ..  4S/10/0  49/0/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 56/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 43/iS’o  44/2/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/o/4t  O/o/S 
L H A D — Pig. 

Spanish ton  9/7/6  9 8/9 

English  com. 

brands  9/io/o  9,'ii'3 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards. ...  ia/15/0  o/o/o 

Pipe ii/S/o  o/«/o 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  2i/:o/o  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   32/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— StraiU 88/5/088/15/0 

Australian 89;5to  89/15/0 

Englishingots..  93^0/0  93/10/0 

Banca 9z/S'o  92/10/0 

BUIiloD  93/0/0  93/5/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/17/6  31/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  39/0/0  0/0/0 

Do,  Ceylon 26/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 35/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed.  English 

pale 25/0/0  25/10/0 

Do.  bro-wn  23/10/0  34/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 22/5/0  22/10/0 

Oleine 23/0/023/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  s/0/0 

Do.  reSnea  s/io/o  i2.'o,’o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0,126  0/0, 'o 


CHISWICK. — For  sewering  Chiswick-iane,  making-up,  widening, 
J:c..  Devonshirc-ro.id  and  Mawson-I.me,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Arthur  R.misdcn,  Surveyor,  Vestry. hall.  Tumhani. green  ; — 

j.  I-ensom .£i.8ss  8 i,  I VV.  N.  Rhodes £i,66t  13  4 

Nowell  & Robson  ..  1,799  3 o John  B.ill,  Chiswick*  1.29816  5 

C.  W.  Killingback  & Patent  VictoriaStone 

Co 1,720  o o|  Co.  (paving  only)..  321  3 4 

• Accepted. 


COCI-CERMOUTH,— For  the  erection  of  now  police  st.ilion. 
Cockeriiioutli,  for  the  Cumberl.ind  County  Council.  Mr.  l>.  Dale 
-,  County  Architect.  The  Courts,  Cailisle;- 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 


should  be  addressed  t 
not  later  than  i' 


“ The  Editor,”  i 
t Thursdays.] 


AUDENSHAW,— Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  R« 
Chapel,  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  Mr.  J.  H. 
architect.  Ashton-under.Lyne:— 

Jiio.  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne*  n 

(Ten  tenders  were  received.) 

• For  revised  scheme. 


BANGOR.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Carnarvonshire 
and  Anglesey  Infirmary.  Mr.  P.  Shearson  Gregory.  Diocesan 
Surveyor,  architect,  High-street,  Bangor.  Quantities  by  the 

E^an  Jones  ;£4.S9o  I R.  & J-  Williams,  Upper 

Owen  Morris  3.9oo  Bangor  (accepted)  ...63.453 

Evan  Williams 3,585  I 


BARNSLEY  n’otks).— Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  school 
buildings,  Hoyland  Nether,  for  tlie  School  Board.  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Sylccs,  architect,  Hoyland,  near  Barnsley  :— 

Afastin.Sam].  Hawke,  Hoyland  Common  £373  S o 

yoii/ri-.—H.  Brearley.  Hoyland  Common 209  o 0 

S/a/er.—\V.  Cooper,  Wentworth,  near  Rotherham  49  o o 

Plasterer.— Z.  Chadwick  & Sons.  Sheffield 27  10  o 

4Pf.—W.  H.  Rawlin,  Hoyland  Nether  ..  83  o o 


BLACKPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  South  Shore, 
for  Mr.  J.  Johnson.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Ashlon-under- 

Eaves’&  Co Rs.'Xij  o I S.  & J.  Whitehead £970  o 

Dutterworth  8e  Sons*  . . 974  ro  1 W.  Hall  $£3  o 

*Accepted.  [All  of  Blackpool, J 


J.  J.  WiU , 

M.  Borrowscale  ..  2.853  5 ! 

T.  Armstrong  ... . 2,720  o < 

Jos.  Green 2,709  15  1 

1 H.  Reed  .....  2-704  0 1 

Jno.  Bolton 2,700  o ■ 


P.  Robinson £^,567  8 o 

' ister.  McCartney 
i Lister 2,558  14  5 


DRIFFIELD  (Yorks).— Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  the 
erection  of  stabling  and  other  buildings.  Soulhbuni.  Mr.  Jaa. 
Lediiigliam,  architect.  District  Bank  Cliaiiibers,  Bradford : — 

P'ur  all  Trades— GbOree  Shephetdson  Sc  Son,  Limited, 
Driffield 


EAI.ING.— For  tlie  erection  of  a meeting  room  at  the  back  of  St 
John's  V'llla.  Uxbridge-roarl,  for  the  comniiiree  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  AsaOcUtion.  Mr.  W,  I'liurcli  Ilowgnto,  arclii- 
icct,  21.  Parliament-street,  London.  S.W.  Qiisiuities  by  Mr. 
Richard  Parry,  ui.  Parliament-street,  London,  S.W. : — 

W.  Pearce  ,6^735  o o I Thome £(^  8 5 

J.  M.-irslaii<l  715  0 0 T.  Nye.tSou  670  0 o 

J.  Dixon 687  o o]J.  Lawrance 650  o 0 


HALIF.\X, — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
Warlcy  Town,  for  the  School  Hoard.  Messrs.  C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  d: 
Son,  arcliitects,  Lord-streel-chauibers,  IlaUfax,  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architects  ; — 

/1/auo«— John  Turner  & Sons,  Warley.  Halifax  ,6'i.33o  o o 
Carpenters  and  yiyiners—Wm.  Fox  A:  Son, 

Sowerby  Bridge  280  o o 

Plasterers  and  Slaters— Tam  Dyson.  Sowerby 

Bridge  171  0 o 

Painter-Xi..  Marsl.-ind.  Luddendenfont 22  lo  o 

Whitesmith — Wadsworth,  Sowerby  Bridge  ....  55  16  o 

Ptnmher  and  Glazier — W.  S.  Jagger,  EUaiid  ..  85  9 o 

W.  S.  Jagger,  Elland 52  8 o 

Iron/onneltrs — J.  Mackerell,  Elland 10  13  o 

Lii^hting  and  TeHlilating-).  H.  Pickup  & 

Co..  Limited,  Bury  80  5 o 


LLANDfilNDOD  (Wales).— For  laying  pipes,  construcliii. 


D.  Jenkins 
Willis  & So 
Davis  . . . . 
Weldon  .. 


ry  Authority. 
Hereford  ; — 


JC821  18  I J.  Preece £tAa  . 

796  17  J.  Brown 660  i 

SB  1 I Welsh  660  I 

7 12  I Lewis  & Co.,  Hereford*  584 
♦ Accepted. 


LLANGATTOCK  (Wales),  — For  the  erection  of  a mission 
church.  Messrs.  Middleton,  Protheroc,  d:  Phillott,  arcliiteci!i, 
Clieltenliam 

J.  Jones  & Son  .£385  10  0 

Price  &Uwen  360  iB  9 

[Doth  firms  of  Llangattock.) 


LONDON.— For  works  in  connexion  with  raising  the  southern 
approach  roads  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  fur  the  London  Cuumy 
Council.  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  Engineer:— 

Kirk  & Randall  -£79.863  o o 

Keed.  Blight,  d:  Co 6S.854  o o 


LONDON.— Forprovidingandfixing heating  apparatus  on  Ihelow 
pressure  hot-water  system  lor  the  enlargeiiiuiit  or  thu  Langfonl-road 
School.  Fulham,  which  is  now  iii  course  of  erection,  lor  the  Scliuol 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T,  J.  Bailey.  Architect  •— 

T Potier&Sons  ^,'290  I W.  G.  Camion .£167 

Fraser  & Fraser 256  | J.  F.  Clarke  d:  Son  167 

Davis 230  Purcell  dr  .S’obbs.  87  and  89. 

J.&F.  May 215!  Clevelaiid-strcet,  \V.*  . . . . 163 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  appartius  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  with  the  necessary  boiler,  fur  the 
new  school  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  sue  in  Gayliurst-road, 
South  Hackney,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 
Architect 

T.  Poller  & Sons ,£597 

G.  Davis 470 

Comyn,  Ching,  Sc  Co, . , . 464 

J.  C.  dtj.  S,  Ellis  402 

A.  M.  Perkins  d:  Co 461 

Rosser  & Russell. ..... ..  450 


r.  & F.  May  £433  ' 

[.  F.  Clarke  & Sons  391  1 

Purcell  dr  Nobbs,  87  and 
89,  Cleveland-slreet. 
Fitzroy-square,  W.*  ..  343  1 
• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Casual  Ward  and  Local  House.  d:c., 
Thavies-Inn,  E-C-p  for  the  Guardians  of  the  City  of  London  Union. 
Mr  F'.  Hammond,  architect,  I,  CircusPlace,  London  Wall,  E.C.  : — 

Ashby  dr  Homer £17.980  I Woodward ,£17.490 

Harrison  & Spooner  ....  17,945  I Ashby  Bros 17.431 

Patman  dc  Fotherlngham  17.770  ( W.  dc  H.  Castle 16.711 

CoUsdrSon 17,530  | W.  G.  Larke  dr  Son 16.284 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a public  library,  Willesden 
Green,  for  the  Willesden  Public  Libraries  Committee.  Messrs. 
Newman  dr  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley-strect.  Quantities  by 

Messrs.  Northcrofi.  Son  dt  Neighbour,  57,  Cliai 

Yerbury £2,580  ° 

Nightingale  2,428 

Bowyei 2.423 

Godfrey 2.377 

Godwin  2.350 

Godson  2.260 


Houghton  & Suns . . 


our,  57,  Clianng  C 

Cowley  dr  Drake £2,21 

Dainton 

G.  Neale 

Turner  

Lorden  

Sabey  dr  Son* 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  and  painting  works  at  St.  Maryleboiie 
Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  St,  Marylebone  Parish.  Mr.  A. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect,  22,  Soutliampton-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  W,C.  ;— 

Kemsley  dr  Co ;£r.798  to  I Leslie  .Sr  Co £998  0 

Geo.  Foxley  1,180  o H.  Wall  & Co.  (accepted)  947  0 

Lilly  d:  Lilly i.oia  0 | 


LONDON.— For  erecting  newpret 
DuVe-strect,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Sli 
Mathews,  architect:— 

C.  A.  King £3.666  I Colls  & .Sons  £3.536 

Crovor  & Sons 3.598  I Mattock  Bros ;. . . 3,495 

Ashby  dr  Horner 3.540  J.  Allen  dr  Sons  3,158 

E,  Toms  3.538  I 
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LONDON. — For  paintine  and  decorating  chapel,  and  for  repairs 
to  houses,  of  the  Licensed  victuallers'  Asylum,  Old  Kcnt-road,  S.E. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Griffiths,  surveyor.  Bank  Chambers,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge, 
S.E. 

Painting.  &c..  General 

to  Chapel.  Repairs. 

Young  & Lonsdale .£*6?  o o ....  — 

W.J.  Walker  3I4  o o ....  o o 

Pritchard  A- Renwick  ....  197  " 0 ••••  ’39  ° ° 

S.  Hayworth  A Sons  • 17813  o ....  *39  o o 

* Accepted. 


lONDON— For  additions  and  alterations  to  327,  Caledonian- 
road,  N..  for  Mr.  William  Drake.  Mr.  John  Honor,  surveyor,  12, 
Thomhill-square,  N. „ 

Williams  & Son £490  0 o I Starke £37810  o 

Charles  Cook 44810  o | RuffeU  (accepted)  . . 366  o o 


LONDON.— For  alteration  to  19.  Westboume  Grove  for  Mr.  R. 
Beardall-  Messrs.  TreadweU  & Martin,  architects,  1,  Waterloo 
Place.  Pall  Mall 

T.  Sage  A Co £i,4oo  I Drew  A Cadman  £994 

Styles  & Son  1,074  Scharien  & Co.  (accepted)  993 

C.  F.  Kearley 1,048  | 


LONDON-— For  outside  painting  at  the  ''Brewery,"  Vauxh.-ill, 
S.E,,  for  the  New  London  Brewery  Company.  Limited.  Mr. 
William  J.  Ingram,  architect,  44,  Theobalds-road.  Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

Sabey  A Son  £3*5  o 1 E.  R.  Palmer £160  0 

W.  Rowe 303  o Hayworth  A Sons  158  0 

White  A Co 921  oh,  Putlick  iSS  0 

i^arks  200  o|t.  Parsons  >4$  r® 

. fi.  Nightingale  198  o J.  O.  Richardson t4S  0 

Mid  Kent  Building  Co.. . 198  e I J.  Knight,  Westminster*  135  17 

J.  Hewlett 173  o|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  " The  Eclipse 
beer  house,  for  the  New  London  Brewery  Company,  Limited.  .Mr. 
William  J.  Ingram,  architect,  44,  Theobalds-road,  Bedford-row, 
W.  C.t- 

W.  Rowe £575  I J.  Howlett  £440 

B.  E.  Nightingale 323  I J.  Putlick 423 

J- Sparks  475  tj.  Knight 417 

White  A Co 457  I Mid  Kent  Building  Co.*.. ..  399 

J,  O.  Richardson  448  | • Accepted. 


MARKET  HARBOROUCH.-For  tl 
sewers,  for  the  Rural  Sanil.iry  Authority. 
Nelson-street.  Market  Harborough  : — 

C.  Duffield -- 

F.  Barlow 

H.  Hewitt 

U”.:::::; 

J.  Mason  

S.  A J-  Bentley  .. 

— Hall  


PONTYPRIDD.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Aber- 
llechan,  for  the  Llanwonno  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  U.  Evans, 
architect.  Market-chambers.  Pontypridd 

I.  Howells £896  0 o I C.  Jenkins  A Son  ....£730  0 0 

williams  A James  .. ..  824  i 4I 


PRESCOT  (Lancs.l.— Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  the  vagrant 
wards  at  the  workhouse,  Whision,  forthe  Dnion  Guardians.  Mr. 

J.  Gandy,  architect.  Masonic  Buildings,  Hall-street,  St.  Helens. 
Quantities  by  architect:— 

John  Lucas,  Prcscot,  Lancs £66^  0 o 

READING- — For  reconstructing  the  Interior.  Ac.,  of  the  Manor 
Farm  House,  for  the  Corporation  of  Reading.  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Collins.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor;— 

Bothill  A Son £917  I G.  H.  Tucker £669 

C.  Searle  720  I W.  Hawkins* 637 

[All  of  Reading.) 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 


READING. — For  improving  and  repairing  the  drainage  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  residences  attached,  of  the  Reading  School,  for 
rite  trustM!  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins, 
■'urveyof — 

£153  ro  I Collier  A Catley* £148  2 

• 48  3 I 


..ardens.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hodges,  architect,  Hexham : — 

E.  Cruddas  A Son £541  lo  ii  I Craggs  A Benson  . 

• ■"  --•--•  o—  --M  It  o I John  Davison  *.. . 
♦ Accepted. 


Geo.  Gradon  A Son  . . 


ROCHDALE. — Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  the  con- 
struction of  brick  sewers,  Moss-street  and  Castleton  Gales,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Rochdale: — 

Moss-streit  SeU'tr. — Fredk.  Kershaw,  Prince-street.  Rochdale. 
CastUton  Calls  Smtr.  — Wm.  Hardy,  i,  McMillan -street, 
Rochdale. 


SOMERLEYTON  {Suffolk).— For  additions  10  the  Somerleyton 
Schools,  for  Sir  Savile  B,  Crossiey,  Bart.  Quantities  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Bottle  A OUey.  architects,  Great  Vaniiouth 

J-  Rantl  £t.i39  I G.  Beckett  £984 

R.  Davy 1,135  J.  Youngs  A Son  960 

J.  Eastoe  1,025  I Horace  Lacey,  Norwich  • 937 

• Accepted. 


SPENNYMOOR.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses.  Belle  Vue- 
errace.  for  Mr.  James  J.  Dodd,  Mr.  J.  Woodcock,  architect, 
®.  Clyde-terrace.  Spenn^moor; — 


r-t:-pr*  ttfi/y,— J.  Manley  .. 
Masw,  and  Brief-' 

R.  Blackett  

Joiner's  irorb.-Ceo.  Byers 

Claxing—H.  Barnett  

PtasUmS  jrorb.-S.  Kirby.. 
Slating. — J,  MascaU 


WIMBLEDON.— For  additions  to  offices,  Broadway,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  C.  H,  Cooper,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices, 
Broadway,  Wimbledon ; — 

E.  Wingett  A Son  £248  10  I Parsons  A Townsend.  25. 

J.  Milledge  A Son 244  0 High-street.  Wimble 

James  Burges  920  o|  don  (accepted) £17610 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  15s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder,  ' 
by  Fridsty  Morning's  Post, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sons.— C.  S.  (too 
All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
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London  Street  Improvements. 

HAT  street  im- 
provements in 
such  an  immense 
and  continually 
increasing  city 
(or  district)  as 
London  ought  to 
be  carried  out  in 
conformity  with 
a comprehensive 
preconceived  scheme,  seems  little  more  than 
ordinary  common  sense.  In  most  of  the 
.great  cities  of  the  world  this  has  been  done 
more  or  less  ; in  all  of  them  the  necessity  of 
'having  a general  scheme,  and  making  every 
fresh  improvement  subservient  to  it,  would 
probably  be  ‘fully  adihitted,  in  theory  at  all 
events.  But  there  seems  to  be  in  the  English 
mind,  and  more  especially  in  the  London 
mind,  a kind  of  inherent  indifference  to  the 
systematic  carrying  out  of  city  improvements. 

I Year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade, 
we  go  on,  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way, 
widening  a street  in  one  place,  cutting  a 
«new  one  through  in  another,  without  regard 
to  any  consideration  as  to  how  these  opera- 
tions may  clash  with  or  assist  future  possible 
improvements  of  the  same  kind.  Everything 
of  the  kind  is  conceived  and  carried  out 
ipiecemeal. 

This  is  such  an  utter  and  melancholy 
■mistake,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
public  attention  may  be  attracted  to  a book* 
which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  insisting 
strongly  on  the  need  of  improvement  in 
London,  and  on  the  immense  advantage — 
almost  necessity  — of  adopting  a broad 
scheme  of  improvement  and  carrying  out  all 
the  details  in  subordination  to  it.  With 
some  of  Mr.  Cawston’s  suggestions,  indeed, 
we  are  very  much  at  variance ; but  the 
general  principle  of  his  book  is  right. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  a sarcastic  article  by  Mr. 
■Grant  Allen  in  one  of  the  July  magazines,  on 
“ Beautiful  London  ” ; an  article  which  we 
.-suggest  is  rather  obtrusively  pessimist. 
There  are  undeniable  beauties  in  London,  as 
more  than  one  talented  artist  of  the  day  has 
frequently  reminded  us.  But  they  are  not 
mostly  beauties  of  the  sumptuous  or  stately 


* A Comprehensive  Scheme  for  Street  Improvements  in 
Ix)ndon.  By  Arthur  Cawston,  A.R.I.B.A.  London; 
Edward  Stanford  ; 1893. 


order.  Our  great  buildings  that  are  really 
impressive  as  architectural  monuments  are 
only  fffree  : the  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Even  the  Abbey  is 
greatly  discounted  for  exterior  value  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  restored  and 
modernised  (we  do  not  refer  to  the  recent 
north  transept,  but  to  work  of  earlier  and 
well-meaning  restorers)  ; still  the  interior 
remains  little  spoiled,  and  is  better  in  that 
way  than  anything  Paris  has  to  show.  At 
South  Kensington  there  is  a neighbourhood 
of  palaces  springing  up,  but  one  can  hardly 
regard  them  as  of  equal  interest  with  the 
three  already  named,  which  are  our 
only  great  buildings  in  London.  The  Law 
Courts,  regarded  in  this  light,  as  a monu- 
mental London  building,  is  worse  than 
nowhere ; from  the  first  it  completely  lacked 
dignity,  and  grows  annually  more  and  more 
sad  and  dingy-looking.  Just  compare  this 
grim-looking  prison  of  a building  with  such  a 
piece  of  stately  architecture  as  Due’s  Palais 
de  Justice.  Compare  the  National  Gallery 
with  the  Louvre : the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
facing  sideways  on  a second-rate  street,  with 
the  Paris  Opera  House  facing  down  the 
broad  Avenue  de  I’Op^ra ; compare  the 
Marble  Arch  with  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  1 In 
making  such  comparisons  one  is  almost 
forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  we  read 
recently  in  a daily  paper — that  London  is  not 
a “city”  at  all  in  the  true  sense,  but  a con- 
glomeration of  villages.  There  are  points, 
however,  in  favour  of  London  scenery  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  streets,  from 
the  independent  way  in  which  fronts  are 
built,  are  far  more  picturesque  than  is 
generally  admitted ; they  have  a varied 
style  and  skyline  which  gives  them 
interest  and  makes  them  subjects  of 
pictures.  Then  London  is  full  of  quaint 
out-of-the  way  courtyards  and  corners  in 
which  the  tiees  harmonise  admirably  with 
the  quiet  brick  building  of  the  last  century. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in  their  way 
than  some  of  these  old-world  corners  about 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  the  churchyards  of 
City  churches,  and  it  is  noteworthy  how 
trees  are  kept  up  and  contrive  to  flourish 
somehow  even  in  the  most  apparently  un- 
favourable situations.  The  other  successful 
parts  of  London  are  the  Thames  embank- 
ment and  the  new  residential  brick  houses 
of  the  west  and  south-west  districts.  Against 
these  good  points  are  to  be  set  the  narrow- 
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ness  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks  even  in  the 
best  neighbourhoods,  and  the  mean  character 
of  the  approaches  from  the  principal  railway 
stations.  This  last  objectionable  feature  is 
not  peculiar  to  London  among  the  great 
capitals.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  streets 
and  comparatively  small  size  and  unimposing 
aspect  of  the  houses  which  line  them  are 
points  very  much  against  us  by  comparison 
with  Paris.  There  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  “ flat  ” system  of  houses  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a class  of  tall  and  substantial- 
looking  stone  buildings  everywhere,  which, 
together  with  the  ample  width  of  streets  and 
side-walks,  give  a palatial  air  to  the  principal 
streets  compared  with  which  London  has  the 
appearance  of  a second-class  city. 

Mr.  Cawston  commences  his  work  with 
the  statement  of  various  other  reasons  why 
improvement  is  loudly  called  for  in  London. 
The  first  of  these  is  health.  No  one,  he 
says,  can  believe  that  the  London  death-rate 
of  20.3,  or  the  Paris  one  of  2r6,  indicate 
the  ultimate  goal  of  sanitary  reform.  In  in- 
dulging the  idea  of  reducing  these  figures 
by  one  half,  he  points  to  the  Hampstead 
death-rate  of  147  and  the  Artizans’  Dwell- 
ings Company’s  of  I2'85i  and  contemplates 
the  time  when  “ our  dense  and  thickly-popu- 
lated slums  can  be  transformed  into  broad 
arteries  and  lofty  blocks  of  dwellings,’’  con- 
cerning which  we  may  merely  remark  here 
that  the  breadth  of  the  arteries  must  strictly 
keep  proportion  with  the  height  of  tlie  build- 
ings, a point  often  practically  overlooked. 
We  see  at  present  far  too  great  a tendency 
to  build  high  blocks  of  dwellings  without 
sufficiently  increasing  the  width  of  the  streets, 
which  is  only  over-crowding  in  another 
direction.  The  author,  indeed,  specially 
refers  to  this  on  another  page  of  his  book. 
The  second  reason  Mr.  Cawston  urges 
is  congested  traffic,  and  more  especially 
the  necessity  of  providing  ample  width  for 
tramways,  if  these  are  to  be  introduced  side 
by  side  with  ordinary  traffic.  A third  reason, 
which  we  regard  with  a little  suspicion,  is 
that  of  providing  work  for  the  labouring 
classes.  This  is  a very' doubtful  argument, 
in  an  economic  sense,  to  urge  in  favour  of 
large  undertakings.  It  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Mr.  Cawston  indeed  gives 
a side-blow  at  the  theory  of  “ providing 
special  devices  for  the  employment  of  the 
unemployed but  we  are  on  that  track  as 
soon  as  ever  w’e  begin  to  recommend  the 
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employment  of  the  unemployed  as  a reason 
in  itself  in  favour  of  an  undertaking.  Under 
the  head  of  “general  benefits" are  enumerated 
the  relief  of  the  monotony  of  the  squalid 
districts  of  London  by  breaking  through 
them  with  large  and  wide  streets  and  a better 
class  of  property;  and  here  we  agree  wich 
the  author  entirely.  The  example  which 
he  cites  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and 
the  Seven  Dials  neighbourhood  is  quite 
to  the  point.  New  life  and  light, 
physically  and  morally,  are  brought  into 
such  neighbourhoods  by  piercing  them  with 
wide  new  streets,  and  the  sooner  this  can  be 
carried  out  in  further  directions  the  better. 
This  is  matter  of  common  talk  and  common 
consent ; and  one  kind  of  benefit  to  the 
community  cited  by  the  author  is  not  so 
commonly  recognised  : viz.,  the  increase  of 
accommodation  for  the  best  class  of  shops. 
Mr.  Cawston  urges  that  the  enormous  shop 
rents  and  consequently  high  prices  in  the 
best  quarters  of  London  are  largely  due  to 
the  deficiency  of  good  streets  in  which  such 
shops  can  find  any  desirable  and  suitable 
footing.  He  adduces  the  example  of  what 
followed  the  making  of  Queen  V^ictoria-street. 
Before  that  " iron-founders,  stone-merchants, 
and  wall-paper  manufacturers  were  only  to 
be  found  in  the  confined  wareliouses  of 
Thames-street,  for  which  inconvenient  and 
inaccessible  premises  fabulous  rents  were 
paid.  Now,  those  wholesale  traders  are 
accommodated  at  lower  rents  in  the  spacious 
premises  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  vvliich  has 
become  the  centre  of  these  trades.’’  We 
presume  the  author  has  enquired  as  to  the 
rents  ; he  does  not  give  any  figures.  About 
the  accommodation  there  is  no  doubt,  but  we 
should  have  liked  some  statistics  about  the 
rents. 

These  are  the  reasons  adduced  for  believ- 
ing that  a large  scheme  of  London  Improve- 
ment is  called  for  and  would  be  attended  by 
the  greatest  advantages  ; and  these  are  forti- 
fied by  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in 
other  large  cities — Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Glasgow,  and  Birmingham,  The  recital  of 
the  systematic  method  pursued  in  Paris, 
w'here  there  is  an  official  plan  kept  up  of  the 
whole  city  and  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments, and  a standing  council  of  experts  at 
the  call  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  to 
advise  upon  all  architectural  questions,  is 
something  so  far  beyond  what  we  have  got 
to  or  see  any  prospect  of  in  London  that  we 
can  only  regard  it  with  rather  hopeless  en\’y. 
The  indigenous  and  inborn  indifference  of  all 
English  officialism  in  regard  to  architectural 
effect  seems  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  we 
can  ever  hope  to  have  this  side  of  the  subject 
systematically  considered  in  London.  If  we 
can  get  a scheme  of  street  lines  adopted  and 
worked  up  to,  on  the  ground  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  convenience  of  transit,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  is  all  we  can  hope  until  a 
very  great  change  comes  over  the  English 
official  spirit ; and  of  such  change  we  see  no 
symptom  at  present.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment sets  so  bad  an  example  in  this  respect ' 
that  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  any  better 
of  the  Municipal  Authority.  It  may  more- 
over be  noted  that  there  seems  in  general  to 
be  the  more  chance  of  getting  architectural 
improvement  carried  out  in  proportion  to 
the  independent  or  despotic  character  of  the 
Government.  The  great  improvements  in 
Paris  were  mostly  carried  out  under  the  First 
and  Second  Empire,  and  the  immense  scheme 
at  Vienna  was  also  carried  out  under 
a comparatively  despotic  rule.  Kepublican 
Paris  is  only  working  now  on  the  im- 
pulse for  improvement  started  under 
the  Empire,  and  in  part  indeed  on 
the  very  lines  laid  down  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  more  we  verge  towards 
Republicanism,  in  modem  life  at  least,  the 
more  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be 
towards  merely  practical  improvements, 
leaving  beauty  to  take  care  of  itself.  Under 
a Liberal  Government,  with  its  rooted  ideas 
of  economy  and  reduction  of  taxation,  it 
becomes  the  chief  aim  that  improvements 
should  pay  in  a practical  sense  ; and  those 
who  would  look  to  something  higher  than 


this  are  too  small  a minoritytogeta  practical 
hearing.  It  is  said  that  the  better  educated 
of  the  working  classes  really  care  more  for 
nobility  of  effect  in  improvements  than  the 
middle  classes.  If  it  is  so,  we  must  look  for 
help  from  them,  as  it  seems  evident  that 
their  power  in  the  community  is  year  by 
year  increasing. 

The  advantages  of  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  London  improvement  are  set 
forth  by  the  author  very  well ; they  are  in 
fact  only  what  would  occur  to  all  who 
understand  the  subject,  but  it  is  so  little 
understood  among  those  who  are  officially 
concerned  with  such  schemes  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  may  be  strongly  recom- 
mended to  their  attention.  One  most 
important  object  is  that  as  each  street  is 
laid  out.  quadrants  and  places  should  be  con- 
structed exactly  where  future  new  streets 
would  have  to  join  them.  Without  a settled 
plan  everything  of  this  kind,  if  done  at  all, 
must  be  done  at  haphazard  and  in  the  dark, 
without  any  certain  knowledge  whether  these 
features  are  really  in  the  place  where  they 
will  in  future  be  required,  and  whether  the 
cost  of  making  them  has  not  been  partially 
wasted.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  it  should  even  be  necessary 
to  bring  it  before  people,  but  it  evidently  is. 
Amid  all  the  schemes  for  improvement  that 
have  been  talked  over  and  mostly  aban- 
doned or  procrastinated  in  the  -London 
County  Council,  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  heard  of  a serious  proposal  to 
formulate  any  definite  plan  of  action  for 
London  generally.  The  most  extensive 
schemes  discussed  have  only  amounted  to 
the  formation  of  one  new  line  of  street  in  a 
given  quarter,  without  any  consideration  as 
to  its  relation  to  future  improvements.  By 
the  adoption  of  a comprehensive  scheme, 
again,  every  small  alteration  and  purchase 
of  property  could  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  its  ultimate  place  in  the  whole  scheme. 
Mr.  Cawston  deser%'es  our  thanks  for  having 
so  decisively  urged  this  necessary  and  vital 
principle  in  the  improvement  of  a great  city. 

When  we  come  to  the  author's  proposals, 
however,  we  are  not  able  to  go  with  him  so 
completely.  His  map  of  proposed  new 
streets  is  calculated  at  once  to  be  the  despair 
of  the  projector  and  the  terror  of  the  rate- 
payer. London  seems  to  be  treated  like  a 
cheese  which  you  can  cut  through  at  your 
will  in  every  direction  with  streets  twice  or 
three  times  as  wide  as  any  now  existing.  As 
to  the  abstract  question  of  width  we  entirely 
agree  with  the  author.  He  makes  a telling 
contrast  between  the  widths  of  the  best 
streets  in  Paris  and  those  in  London;  the 
Avenue  de  Champs  Elys^es  running  for 
miles  with  a continuous  width  of  275  ft.,  as 
opposed  to  our  poor  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  streets. 
But  the  mere  sight  of  Mr.  Cawston’s  map  of 
central  London  as  proposed  to  be  laid  out  is 
enough  to  damage  the  effect  of  his  book, 
for  it  is  manifestly  Utopian  at  the  outset. 
Imagine  (as  a very  small  part  of  the  scheme) 
the  proposal  to  carry  a street  nearly  twice  as 
w'ide  as  Queen  Victoria-street  diagonally 
from  the  east  end  of  the  embankment  up  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, cutting  across  the  premises  of  the 
Times  w'ell  as  all  the  rest  of  the  crowded 
property  in  that  district.  And  this  is  only 
about  one  fiftieth  part  (at  a guess)  of  the 
streets  indicated  on  this  map  alone,  all  (or 
nearly  all),  carried  over  the  face  of  London 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  disposition 
of  the  existing  streets.  If  we  chose  to 
attempt  carrying  it  out,  it  would  take  two 
centuries  to  do  it ; and  we  cannot  make  a 
whole  city  over  again.  Nothing  but  the 
destruction  of  central  London  by  a still 
larger  “ Great  Fire  ’’  could  render  it  possible 
to  consider  such  a scheme  seriously.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  a map  should  have  been 
inserted,  for  a mere  glance  at  it  will  suffice 
to  make  many  people  inclined  to  dismiss 
the  author  at  once  as  a visionary,  and  indis- 
pose them  to  consider  the  really  good  and 
useful  suggestions  of  his  book.  Another 
proposal  which  we  must  condemn  utterly  is 
that  of  opening  up  the  parks,  as  the  author 


calls  it,  by  driving  large  carriage  avenues 
all  across  them  in  different  directions.  The 
author  cites  Paris  as  the  example  for  this — 
the  road  going  through  the  Champs  Elys^es,. 
for  instance.  The  Champs  Elysees,  witli 
the  wide  central  carriage-way  and  the  par- 
terres and  plantations  on  each,  side,  is  a gay 
and  brilliant  scene  in  summer  no  doubt,, 
but  the  Champs  Elysees  is  not  a part 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  very 
beauty  and  advantage  of  Hyde  Park  consists 
in  the  wide  spaces  of  quiet  and  undisturbed 
country,  as  it  may  in  a sense  be  called,  in. 
the  midst  of  the  great  city.  To  turn  streams 
of  traffic  through  it  and  bieak  up  its  wide 
spaces  would  simply  be  to  spoil  it.  The  pro- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  we  ever 
heard  of  in  the  way  of  a " London  Improve- 
ment,” and  we  are  surprised  that  after  the 
unqualified  condemnation  which  it  received 
when  proposed  in  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Cawston  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  a little, 
while  since,  he  should  not  have  recognised 
that  such  a proposal  was  likely  to  do  his 
book  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  it  ever  being  listened  to.  There 
are  other  minor  points  in  which  we  are  q.uiie 
unable  to  concur  with  him.  VVe  cannot 
agree  in  his  recommendation  to  avoid  in  all 
cases  convex  corners  to  streets.  His  con- 
tention is  that  it  leads  to  danger  by  tempting 
drivers  to  round  the  corner  at  too  great 
a speed.  Rounded  corners  are  not  very  ofterj. 
possible,  partly  for  architectural  reasons,  but 
it  has  been  long  recognised  that  they  are 
a practical  convenience  to  traffic — heavy 
traffic  especially,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
author  will  succeed  in  altering  the  generai 
opinion  on  this  point.  Weare  surprised  also 
to  see,  in  his  comparative  plans  of  Trafalgar- 
square  as  lately  altered  and  as  it  might  have 
been,  that  in  the  latter  he  adopts  the  architec- 
tural vandalism  which  was  proposed  some 
lime  ago,  by  people  with  the  minds  of 
surveyors  rather  than  architects,  of  irretriev- 
ably spoiling  the  effect  of  the  portico  of  St- 
Martin-in-the-Fields  by  cutting  away  the 
lower  steps  ; a proposal  fortunately  stopped 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  Rector,  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  allow  or  disallow  it.  VVfc 
cannot  understand  any  architect  sanctioning 
or  recommending  such  a proposal. 

Among  other  proposals  with  which  we 
are  more  in  agreement,  is  that  it  should  be  an 
object,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  improve  the 
approaches  to  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  railway  stations,  the  surroundings  ol 
which  are  mostly  wretched.  We  also  agree 
in  thinking  that  new  streets  should  be  laid 
out  as  straight  as  possible  and  of  uniform 
width  from  end  to  end.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  said  in  favour  of  the  picturesque*- 
ness  of  winding  streets,  but  however  this 
may  be  in  the  case  of  a country  town  which 
has  grown  up  accidentally  and  by  following 
old  boundaries,  this  kind  of  picturesque- 
ness cannot  be  be  deliberately  cooked 
up  ; an  effort  which  always  betrays  itself. 
Besides,  straight  streets  are  healthier 
in  a crowded  city,  causing  less  obstruction  t"? 
the  circulation  of  air.  Something  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  occasional  design  of  a 
street  in  a regular  geometrical  cur\'e,  which 
when  the  roadway  is  wide  and  the  houses 
dignified  has  always  a fine  effect ; but  everi 
then  there  comes  in  the  objection  that  the 
healthfulness  and  planning  of  the  houses  is 
somewhat  interfered  with.  At  any  rate,  a 
capital  city  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
country  town,  and  demands  a different  and 
more  artificial  treatment. 

Some  of  the  large  sketches  showing; 
portions  of  London  as  proposed  are  very 
good.  That  showing  “ Lincolns-inn  and 
Fields  ’’  we  do  not  quite  understand  ; we 
presume  the  Parisian-iooking  open  space 
without  railings,  with  trees  in  regular  rows,, 
monuments  and  basin  of  water  and  fountain 
in  the  centre,  is  a transformation  of  the 
present  square  garden  ; are  New  Square  and 
Old  Square  to  be  pulled  down  ? For  their 
site,  if  we  read  the  drawing  right,  seems 
thrown  open  in  the  distance.  They  must 
come  down  some  day,  for  the  buildings  are 
inconvenient  and  cramped,  yet  many  would 
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view  the  loss  of  this  bit  of  old  London  with 
great  regret.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
author’s  idea  that  in  any  general  scheme  of 
improvement  the  British  Museum  siiouid  be 
made  a kind  of  centre  of  that  part  of  London, 
and  have  more  space  round  it  and  main 
roads  converging  on  it,  not  for  the  sake  of 
access, — the  access  to  it  in  all  directions 
but  one  is  qtiite  sufficient  for  practical 
requirements — but  because  it  is  an  import- 
ant and  fairly  imposing  architectural 
object.  All  that  the  author  says  in 
regard  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which 
many  public  buildings  in  London  aie 
cramped  and  encroached  upon  by  narrow 
streets  and  poor  buildings,  so  that  they  can 
never  be  properly  seen,  is  perfectly  true,  and 
the  view  given  (from  a photograph)  of  the 
•court-yard  of  the  Pruy  Council  offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  the  dust-bin  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  is  a pleasant  example  of  the  kind 
of  surroundings  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  our  important 
official  buildings. 

The  book  is  admirably  got  up  and  printed, 
■*nd  does  every  credit  to  the  publisher,  as 
well  as  to  the  author's  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  'V^'e  hope  it  will  do 
some  good  in  calling  attention  to  a much 
neglected  and  most  important  subje'et,  and 
many  ol  the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions in  it  are  really  valuable,  although  the 
autlior's  sclieme  as  a whole  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  imagination  than  a scheme  for 
practical  realisation. 


LEGAL  PRECEDENTS  IN  RELATION 
TO  BUILDING. 

HE  above  heading  expresses  the 
actual  object  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s 
useful  little  book  published  under 
tlie  title  of  “ A Digest  of  Building 
Cases,"*  a third  edition  of  vvhicli  has  just  been 
'issued.  Part  of  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
consists  in  its  brevity,  a quality  which  brings 
with  it  the  subsidiary  virtue  of  clicapness. 
It  is  simply  a statement  of  the  results  of 
actions  in  relation  to  building  work,  the 
judgments  in  which  have  for  the  present  the 
cfi'ect  of  defining  tlie  state  of  the  law  on  the 
points  with  which  the  action  was  concerned. 
Tlie  point  of  law  is  stated  briefly  in  large 
type,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  turned  to,  witli 
a reference  to  the  case  which  decided 
it  ; comments,  including  a brief  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
cited,  are  added  in  smaller  type.  Not  a 
word  is  wasted,  and  the  book  is  an  admirable 
small  compendium  of  what  the  law  does  and 
does  not  allow  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
architect,  employer,  contractor,  quantity  sur- 
veyor, &c.  The  cases  are  classified  in  the 
index.  The  only  deficiency  which  strikes  our 
notice  is  in  regard  to  the  case  of  an  architect's 
claim  for  payment  for  plans  drawn  and  not 
carried  out.  This  is  a point  on  whicli  there 
have  been  one  or  two  cases  wliich  at  least 
attracted  considerable  public  notice  recently 
(one  has  cropped  up  this  very  week,  and  is 
referred  to  on  anotherpage).  Wepresumethat 
lhesecases(‘'BurrT/.  Ridout”  is  one  that  occurs 
tousjdid  not  leadu]>to  conclusions  sufficiently 
definite  to  form  distinct  precedents.  But 
■it  is  veiy  desirable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  opinions  held  by  one  judge  at 
least  on  this  point,  that  architects  should 
Lave  a definite  idea  how  far  the  law  will  bear 
them  out  in  asking  for  payment  for  the  most 
laborious  half  of  their  work,  the  making  of 
the  plans,  when  the  owner  has  declined  to 
proceed  with  tlie  other  half,  the  carrying-out 
cf  the  building. 

Perhaps  we  must  wait  for  further  cases 
before  we  can  get  a reliable  and  -complete 
legal  precedent  on  this  head.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  mention 
briefly  some  of  the  changes  in  the  law  which 
are  of  the  most  professional  interest  on  this 

A DigMt  of  Building  Cases  .relating  to  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings,  the  Liability  and  Rights  of  Architects, 
Surveyors,  and  Builders  in  relation  thereto.  With  Notes. 

Edward  Stanley  Roscoe,  Barrister-at-law.  Third 
Uditioii.  London  : Reeves  & Turner.  1893. 


particular  subject  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  process  by  whicli  Englisii  law  is  largely 
increased  by  fragmentary  judicial  decisions, 
given  at  uncertain  intervals  and  enshrined  in 
legal  reports,  is  apt  to  prevent  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  alteration  in  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  law  from  year  to  year. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  important 
question  of  the  architect's  certificate  ; in  the 
case  of  Richards  v.  May,  decided  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  it  was 
decided  that  when  it  has  been  agreed  that  all 
extras  shall  be  paid  for  at  a price  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  architect,  his  certificate 
is  conclusive,  not  only  as  to  price,  but  as  to 
tlie  works  being  extras.  We  are  all  aware  of 
tlie  importance  of  architects’  certificates  on 
the  rights  of  the  builder,  and  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  latter  to  recover  payment  from 
an  employer  without  such  certificate.  But 
the  decision  appears  to  amplify  the  law,  and 
makes  the  architect  more  omnipotent,  both 
in  fact  and  in  law,  than  he  was  before  this 
decision. 

Following  up  this  subject,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  Tullis  v.  Jacson, 
decided  so  recently  as  1892.  Here  again  we 
find  the  power  of  the  architect’s  certificate 
increased,  though,  it  must  be  added,  entirely 
by  the  action  of  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
If  the  parties  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  set 
aside  on  any  ground,  then,  even  if  fraud  on 
tile  part  of  the  architect  is  proved,  the 
certificate  is  still  valid.  That  such  an  agree- 
ment is  very  undesirable  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  it  is  an  agreement  which  is  not  against 
public  policy,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
increasing  the  force  and  width  of  cer- 
tificates. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  contractor 
obtains  the  architect's  certificate  by  fraud, 
then  it  is  invalidated,  or,  rather,  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  contractor  to  recover 
any  sums  paid  by  the  employer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  giving  of  such  a certificate. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hiiil  V.  Harding  (1892),  the  contractor  by 
pure  deception  had  obtained  certificates,  and 
it  was  held  that  they  were  invalidated  by  the 
fraud.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  sureties  had 
guaranteed  the  due  performance  of  the  con- 
tractor’s work,  and  it  was  further  held  that 
certificates  obtained  by  fraud  did  not  dis- 
charge the  sureties  from  tlieir  liability.  In 
this  latter  part  of  the  decision  we  have  a 
distinct  amplification  of  the  law  so  far  as  it 
affects  certificates,  one  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  will  give  additional  safeguards  to 
emploj'ers  against  dishonest  contractors  and 
builders. 

If  we  leave  the  architect's  certificate  and 
come  to  the  surveyor's  quantities,  we  find  an 
important  development  in  regard  to  tlie 
much-discussed  question  of  the  liability  of 
the  builder  to  pay  for  quantities.  In  North 
V.  Basset  it  was  held  that  a custom,  properly 
proved,  that  the  builder  is  liable  to  pay  for 
quantities,  was  a valid  one.  This  may  be 
regarded  in  some  respects  as  the  most 
important  case  of  the  decade,  since  it  is  one 
which  affects  almost  every  building  transac- 
tion of  any  importance.  It  is  a decision 
which,  as  we  said  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
simply  makes  valid  a practice  which  is  acted 
upon  every  day  of  the  year,  which  has  been 
regarded  by  all  men  of  business  as  one  which 
is  both  reasonable  and  convenient.  Another 
question  of  great  interest  in  regard  to 
quantities  arises  as  to  their  accuracy.  It  has 
been  held  both  in  Priestly  and  Stone  and  in 
the  quite  recent  case  of  Le  Lievre  v.  Gould, 
that  a surveyor  does  not  impliedly  warrant 
the  accuracy  of  his  quantities.  The  practical 
result  of  this  is  that  a builder  cannot  sue  the 
employer  or  the  surveyor  if  he  suffers  loss 
through  the  quantities  bging  inaccurate. 
This  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  an  action  by 
the  employer  against  the  s^r^'eyor,  but  the 
emplo3’er  does  not  suffer  loss  by  inaccurate 
quantities  as  the  builder  does.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  state  of  the  law  is  not 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be  altered,  because  there  is  no  privity 
of  contract  between  the  builder  and  the 
surveyor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  quantities, 
I if  taken  out  with  due  care,  must  be  accurate  ; 


tlie^’  are  not  based  on  opinion  or  on  judg- 
ment, but  on  ruie-of-thumb  measurement. 
]3e  that  as  it  may,  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  law  in  this  respect  has  been  clearly 
formulated,  and  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
it  must  be  accepted  as  it  stands. 

> ■»  \ 

NOTES. 

HE  new  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Shaftesbuiy-avenue  is  unques- 
tionably, as  might  have  been 
expected,  a far  Iiigher  , work 
of  art  than  most  of  our  modern  street 
erections;  in  fact  it  stands  quite  alone  among 
recent  works  of  this  kind  in  London.  Never- 
theless we  must  confess  to  a certaiir 
degree  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  it. 
The  outline  is  rather  heavy,  and  in 
some  of  the  details  the  work  seems  a little 
too  much  like  a revival  not  only  of  the 
freedom  and  vigour  of  Renaissance  design, 
but  to  some  extent  of  the  defects  in  what  one 
may  call  the  logic  of  design,  which  are  also 
characteristic  ot  a good  deal  of  Renaissance 
art.  I- or  instance,  tlie  lower  jets  of  water 
do  not  emerge  from  anything  which  seems 
designed  to  spout  out  water,  but  slip  out 
in  a thin  sheet  from  beneath  a little 
collection  of  three  cherubs’  heads  thrown 
together  in  a knot,  and  having  no 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  design 
at  this  point.  The  details  are  rather  rococo 
in  style  and  feeling,  thongli  redeemed  by 
vigorous  modelling.  The  best  bit  in  the 
purely  decorative  portion  of  the  design  is  the 
treatment  of  the  exterior  of  the  lower  basin, 
with  the  small  bas-relief  figures  following  the 
cur\-es  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  b'asin. 
The  figure  poised  on  tip-toe  on  the  top  of 
the  fountain  is  full  of  spirit,  though  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  what  is  its  relation  to  the 
object  of  the  fountain  or  what  it  is  shooting 
an  arrow  at,  and  why.  The  curled-up  fish  on 
the  outer  sides  of  the  upper  basin  are  very 
spirited  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
treatment  is  effective  ; what  we  do  not  like 
is  the  heavy  and  "lumpy”  surface  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  basin,  whicli  suggests 
nothing  in  particular  and  is  to  our  thinking 
wanting  in  decision  of  line.  This  portion 
needs  to  be  what  we  may  call  a little  more 
" arcliitecturalised,''  and  this  is  the  more 
apparent  by  contrast  with  the  admirable 
architectural  character  of  the  lower  basin. 
However,  it  is  a great  thing  to  have  a 
fountain  in  a prominent  position  in  London 
which  is  not  feeble  or  commonplace,  and 
which  affords  a precedent— we  hope  to  be 
followed  in  other  instances — for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  eminent  artist  to  produce  a design, 
instead  of  a trade-pattern  casting  like  some 
of  the  new  lamp-posts  in  central  positions  in 
the  streets.  The  contrast  between  tlie 
central  lamp-post  in  the  triangular  space  at 
the  top  of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  and  the 
fountain  at  the  bottom,  is  indeed  an  in- 
structive one:  trade-work  at  one  end  of  the 
street,  art-work  at  the  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  public  may  learn  to  appreciate  the 
distinction. 


IN  glancing  over  the  contents  of  the  new 
number  of  the  Bulletin  de  Correspond- 
ance  Hcllenique  (1S93,  i.-iv.),  we  naturally 
turn  first  to  tlie  news  from  Delphi.  The 
difficulties  that  beset  the  excavations  there 
are  perhaps  not  clearly  realised.  To  evict  a 
whole  village  of  250  inhabitants  is  no  light 
matter,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  last  re- 
maining hut  of  Kastri  will  be  pulled  down  till 
the  end  of  September.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  Athenians — important  both  for  its  own 
architectural  interest  and  in  furnishing  a fixed 
topographical  point.  The  Bulletin  gives 
some  further  particulars:  The  building  is 
about  10  metres  long,  it  is  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  executed  in  a style  of  remarkable 
delicacy.  Sufficient  architectural  fragments 
have  been  found  scattered  about  not  merely  to 
con  jecturally  restore  the  Treasury,  but  almost 
I to  rebuild  it.  Many  fragments  are  preserved 
I of  singular  freshness  and  entirety ; some 
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have  traces  of  vivid  colouring.  Fragments 
of  sculpture  probably  belong  to  five 
metopes;  those  best  preserved  represent 
Athene,  Herakles,  a Centaur,  figures  fighting, 
and  animals.  Certain  figures  sculptured  on 
the  round  seem  to  have  come  from  pedi- 
ments. The  discovery  of  these  remains  is  of 
good  augury  ; they  seem  to  show  that  the 
ancient  monuments  at  Delphi  have  not  been 
to  any  great  extent  either  carried  off  piece  by 
piece  or  thrown  down,  as  some  have  feared, 
into  the  river  Pleistos. 


CAN  no  one  make  it  evident  to  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
that  an  architect's  work  does  not  consist 
only  in  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
building,  but  in  making  out  and  studying 
the  plans  and  designs  for  it,  and  that  the 
latter  is  often  the  most  important  and 
laborious  portion  of  the  work?  One  would 
have  hoped  that  his  recent  correspondence 
with  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects on  the  subject  would  have  opened 
Lord  Coleridge’s  mind  a little  to  the  facts  ; 
but  in  trying  the  case  of  Farthing  v. 
Tomkins,  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed 
3 per  cent,  for  commission  and  quantities  on  , 
a building  planned  but  not  carried  out,  we 
find  the  Judge  again  reciting  his  former 
superstition  that  an  architect  has  done  no 
work  unless  he  has  produced  a building.  It 
is  really  too  ridiculous  that  the  leading  Judge 
on  the  Bench  cannot  be  got  to  understand  in 
what  an  architect’s  work  consists.  We  take 
the  following  from  the  Times  report  of  the 
case : — 

" Lord  Coleridge  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  should  not  allow  the  plaintiff  to  recover  for  more 
than  work  done.  He  did  not  understand  the  claim  I 
of  commission  at  3 per  cent,  on  the  11.800/.  Such 
claims  had,  he  said,  been  set  up  on  former  occasions 
and  on  the  authority  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
but  had  never  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Witt  said  the  full  work  had  been  done — the 
plans  and  specifications  drawn  and  the  quantities 
calculated— and  it  was  not  the  architect's  fault  that 
the  building  could  not  go  on. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  the  work  of  the  architect  for 
which  the  commission  was  to  be  paid  had  not  been 
done  ; the  building  was  never  done. 

Mr.  Dickens  said  there  w.as  a similar  case  ‘ Burr 
t’.  Ridout’  (reported  in  the  Times  February  22  last) 
in  which  his  Lordship  had  ruled  in  the  same  way. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  he  should  always  so  hold. 
The  architect  in  such  a case  could  only  recover  for 
work  done." 

We  presume,  on  the  same  principle,  Lord 
Coleridge  would  decree  that  if  a solicitor  had 
drawn  up  the  necessary  deeds,  say  fora  large 
transfer  of  property,  and  the  intended  dealing 
with  the  property  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
the  solicitor  would  have  no  claim  to  any  fees. 
That  is  a strictly  parallel  case,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  lawyers  would  say  to 
the  proposal  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
them.  We  have  no  particular  sympathy  with 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case;  he  seems  to  have 
gone  into  a good  many  matters  which  were  not 
architecture,  and  he  claimed  commission  on 
1 1,800/.  because  the  builder’s  estimates  had 
come  to  that,  although  he  had  been  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  a building  to  costS,ooo/. 
We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
in  such  a case,  when  the  building  is  aban- 
doned, the  architect  ought  not  in  honour  to 
charge  commission  on  more  than  the  sum  he 
was  instructed  to  spend.  But  for  the  highest 
Judge  on  the  Bench  to  assert  that  in  such  a 
case  an  architect  has  no  right  to  the  half- 
commission on  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work,  which  he  has  already  done,  affords 
a most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  want  of 
logic  which  occasionally  characterises  the 
legal  mind.  We  presume  the  real  explana- 
tion is  that  lawyers,  or  some  of  them,  cannot 
understand  the  nature  of  an  architect’s  work. 
In  that  case  they  surely  ought  to  take 
instruction  from  some  one  who  does  under- 
stand it.  The  result  of  such  ruling  as  this  is 
simply  the  judicial  robbery  of  the  architect. 


IT  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  another  struggle  between  the 
coal-owners  and  miners,  in  consequence  of 
the  masters  having  announced  that  the 


languid  state  of  trade  and  falling  prices 
necessitate  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in 
wages.  Their  contention  is  that  they  have 
hitherto  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
that  it  is  now  for  the  men  to  stand  by  them 
and  submit  to  a reduction  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  business  without  loss.  The 
Miners’  Federation,  having  recently  secured 
the  adhesion  of  the  Northumberland  men, 
will  undoubtedly  resist  the  proposal  as  it 
stands,  and  unless  a compromise  can  be 
eftected,  another  great  strike  or  lock-out 
appears  inevitable.  Tlie  miners  of  Nor- 
thumberland are  at  the  present  time  receiving 
some  15  per  cent,  lower  wages  than  those  of 
the  districts  which  joined  the  Federation 
earlier;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
will  seize  the  opportunity  of  endeas-ouring 
to  improve  their  position.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  the  men  in  receipt  of  the 
lower  late  of  wages  have  for  some  time  past 
had  far  more  work  than  those  who  secured 
the  advanced  rates— orders  being  naturally 
placed  where  prices  have  ruled  low.  The 
relatively  small  demand  for  coal  at  the 
present  time  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  course  of  events.  Tlie 
Federation  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 
controlling  wages,  but  their  influence  upon 
the  demand  for  the  commodity  they  supply 
is  limited  to  the  spasmodic  and  shortlived 
movements  peculiar  to  a disturbed  condition 
of  trade.  They  will  doubtless  recognise  that 
the  coal-owners  are  too  astute  to  have 
suggested  a wholesale  reduction  at  a time 
when  the  Federation  is  better  organised 
than  it  ever  was  before,  unless  they  felt  that 
they  had  no  option.  Meetings  are  being  held 
all  over  the  country  at  which  the  miners  in 
the  various  districts  affected  will  decide 
what  course  to  support  at  the  general  con.- 
ference  to  be  held  at  Birmingham  later  in 
the  month. 


IT  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  County 
Council  have  rejected  the  proposal  to 
spend  750,000/.  on  a site  for  offices  at  West- 
minster. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  last  lias 
been  heard  of  the  scheme.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  to  the  credit  of  the  Council  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  Lord  Rosebery  to 
come  down  and  make  a long  speech  against 
the  proposal.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  had  it 
not  been  for  his  energetic  speech  the  Council 
would  have  adopted  the  proposed  scheme. 
The  mere  fact  that  a powerful  Statesman 
should  have  to  use  his  personal  influence 
against  the  proposal  shows  how  little  real 
I businesslike  capacity  exists  in  the  Council. 
The  commonsense  of  the  body  should  have 
rejected  the  proposal  in  its  inception.  More- 
over it  is  not  a satisfactory  symptom  that 
the  personal  influence  of  an  eminent  person 
can  control  the  Council  when  their  own 
instincts  should  have  been  sufficient.  The 
whole  affair,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it 
may  be  regarded,  is  a blow  to  the  character 
of  the  Council.  They  have  been  saved  from 
a gross  blunder,  but  simply  and  solely  because 
Lord  Rosebery  has  treated  them  as  a parcel 
of  schoolboys. 


WE  have  received  a pamphlet  entitled 
" Strike  in  the  Building  Trade,” 
which  urges  upon  employers  the  need  of 
organisation  to  counterbalance  the  com- 
bination of  workmen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  sound  advice,  because  it  is  certain 
that  in  such  a trade  as  that  of  a builder  there 
are  so  many  masters  all  over  the  country  in 
a comparatively  isolated  position  when  a 
strike  arises  that  it  is  only  by  previous  com- 
bination that  employers  can  successfully 
resist  an  organised  attack.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  when  strikes  take  place  em- 
ployers should  * watch  the  proceedings  of 
“ pickets  " with  great  closeness,  and  urge  on 
tlie  authorities  the  necessity  for  protecting 
non-union  workmen.  At  present  the  autho- 
rities let  the  pickets  severely  alone,  and  the 
mere  presence  of  the  latter  is  sufficient  to 
keep  away  men  who  do  not  like  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a crowd  of  angry  workmen. 
Some  day  the  question  of  picketing  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered  by  the  Legislature. 


'“F'HE  Report  to  the  Local  Government: 

JL  Board  by  Dr.  W.  W.  E.  Fletcher  on 
the  sanitary  circumstances  of  the  Risca 
Urban  Sanitary  District,  seems  to  point  to 
defective  water  supply  as  the  worst  evil  in 
the  district.  On  this  head  the  report  says  : — 
“Until  very  recently  there  was  no  public  water 
service  in  the  place,  and  the  only  available  sources 
of  supply  were  those  which  I shall  presently  describe. 
Lately,  however,  the  Monmouthshire  Valleys  Water 
Company  has  laid  mains  down  some  of  the  roads  in 
Risca.  and  up  to  the  time  of  my  inspection  the  com* 
pany’s  supply  had  been  laid  on  to  seventy-two 
dwellings.  The  sources  of  supply,  which  are  beipg 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  above  mains, 
are  of  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  character,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do,  of  several  sprouts  and  springs, 
some  of  them  open  to  all  sorts  of  contamination. 
The  chief  of  these  appears  to  be  a spout  by  the 
' Long  Bridge,'  on  the  confines  of  Pontymister  and 
Risca.  This  water  is  piped  from  the  mountain  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  bright  and 
clear,  and  the  spout  is  resorted  to  by  a great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  some  of  them  resident  at  a con- 
siderable distance.  Another  supply  is  provided  by  a 
‘spring’  in  a field  near  ‘the  forge.'  This  spring 
is  merely  a shallow  hole  two  yards  distant 
from  a brook  from  which  the  water  in 
question  is  most  probably  derived.  About 
ten  yards  above  the  spring,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  brook,  is  a dilapidated  privy  abutting  on 
the  stream.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  level  of  the 
filth  in  the  privy-pit  was  some  inches  lower  than  that 
of  the  water  in  the  brook,  but  only  a narrow  dam  of 
clay  interposed  between  the  contents  of  the  privy  and 
the  stream,  so  that  mingling  of  the  water  with  the 
privy  contents,  or  overflow  of  the  latter  into  the 

brook,  might  easily  take  place In  other 

instances  water  is  derived  from  shallow  surface  wells 
very  imperfectly  steined,  and  so  circumstanced  that 
contamination  of  their  water  is  almost  certain.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  water  from  springs  in 
their  own  gardens.  I saw  two  such  "springs,"  in 
reality  mere  shallow  holes  in  the  ground.  One  of 
these  holes,  in  a garden  lately  and  liberally  manured, 
supplies  all  the  water  used  in  one  of  the  public- 
bakehouses." 

Drainage  of  domestic  premises,  we  are  told, 
hardly  exists.  Liquid  refuse  is  thrown  any- 
where and  ever^’vvhere  ; into  the  gardens, 
into  the  roads,  into  middens,  and  into  brooks. 
In  regard  to  excrement  disposal  we  have  the" 
old  story  ; privy  pits,  the  scavenging  of 
which  is  left  to  the  occupiers,  with  the  usual 
results  in  rural  districts. 


The  Ceylon  Official  Customs  Returns  for 
1892,  which  have  just  been  published, 
show  that  the  value  ot  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  4,417,968/.,  and  exports  to 
3,891,997/.,  making  a total  of  8,309,965/. 
The  returns  show  that  the  trade  of  the 
Colony  has  steadily  increased  since  1885. 
Among  the  imports  having  a special  interest 
for  English  manufacturers,  we  may  mention 
the  following  (the  figures  showing  the  value 
of  each  class  of  article  imported  last  year)  : — 
Bricks  and  tiles.  16,948/.;  cement,  16,000/.; 
furniture,  5,220/.  ; iron  (angle,  bolt,  bar,  and 
rod),  10,479/.  ; iron  (galvanized),  18,021/.  ; 
iron  (pig,  plate,  and  sheet),  I,86S/. ; hoop- 
iron,  14,306/.  ; iron  tanks,  1,732/. ; railway 
materials,  24,788/.;  steel,  1,241/,;  tin,, 
spelter  and  zinc  in  plates,  bars,  and  slabs, 
&c.,  1,914/. 


A lavatory  for  use  by  visitors  to  the 
Park  is  being  built  near  Cumberland 
Gate,  and  opposite  the  corner  of  Edgware  and 
Bayswater  roads.  The  new  structure,  which 
is  of  stone,  is  designed  after  the  style  of  the 
older  park-lodges,  having  a pediment  resting^ 
upon  four  Doric  columns.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters,  of  King-street, 
Regent-street,  W.  Messrs.  John  Bolding  & 
Sons,  of  Grosvenor  Works,  W.,  will  supply 
the  sanitary  fittings.  This  is  the  most  recent 
change  at  a corner  of  London  which  has  seen> 
many  changes.  Close  by  where  the  Marble 
Arch  now  stands  once  stood  the  old  Cum- 
berland Gate,  a mean  brick  arch  with  side 
wickets,  opened  circa  1745,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1822  for  the  iron  gates  presented  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hope.  In  1851  the  latter  were 
shifted  to  stand  on  either  side  of  the  Marble 
Arch,  removed  from  before  Buckingham' 
Palace.  The  Marble  Arch,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  80,000/.,  and  was  intended  to  carry 
Chantrey’s  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV., 
now  in  Trafalgar-square,  is  an  adaptation  by 
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Nash  : its  sculptured  pieces  are  the  work  of 
Flaxman,  Rossi,  and  Westmacott ; the  gates, 
cf  a copper  alloy,  were  designed  and  cast  by 
Samuel  Parker. 


WE  are  not  very  often  in  accordance 
with  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  lJuildings,  but  in  the  matter 
of  tlie  proposed  restoration  of  William  of 
Wykeham’s  chantry  at  Winchester  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  in  the  right.  It 
is  understood  that  there  is  a desire  to  replace 
the  statues,  which  Bishop  Horne  removed 
from  their  niches,  with  modern  ones.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  leave  the  chantry  as  it 
ds.  and  simply  preserve  it  from  further  injury. 
The  modern  statues  will  not  harmonise  with 
the  monument. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

We  give  a few  notes  on  some  of  the  visits  made 
bj’  the  French  architects  during  the  recent 
Congress,  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  des- 
cribing one  or  two  buildings  of  interest. 

The  first  visit,  made  on  Tuesday,  June  20,  was 
to  the  Hotel  des  Telephones  in  the  Rue  Gutten- 
berg,  a street  recently  opened  between  the  Rue  du 
Louvre  and  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
behind  the  Hotel  des  Postes,  to  which  it  forms  a 
kind  of  an  annexe. 

The  building  is  an  odd-looking  structure  with 
no  pretence  to  be  architecture  of  a classic 
•character.  M.  Boussard,  the  architect,  already 
linown  for  his  originality  in  the  design  of  various 
private  residences,  has  based  his  design  on  the 
■em]3lo>'ment  of  the  most  economical  and  most 
easily  utilised  materials.  Massive  piers  and  an 
arcade  of  round  arches  su  pporl  two  stories  of  glazed 
galleries,  the  iron  construction  of  which,  painted 
light  blue,  is  filled  in  with  enamelled  brick,  also  of 
a.  blue  tint,  but  less  marked.  Prows  of  ships,  in 
terra  cotta,  decorate  the  facade  ; at  the  angle  of 
thv  streets  is  a circular  tower  lighted  by  bays 
rounded  on  plan  in  the  lower  story  and  rec- 
tangular above.  Behind  the  front  block  is  a 
garden  surrounded  by  plain  brick  fac^ades  of 
Flemish  aspect,  with  large  bay  windows  lighting 
the  staijeases.  The  steps  of  these  stairs  are  of 
•compressed  concrete,  and  carried  on  brick  arches 
which  render  them  independent  of  the  main  con- 
struction. Tliere  is  a certain  grandeur  and  bold- 
ness of  treatment  about  this  part  of  the  building. 
The  only  .^internal  ornament  having  an  artistic 
character  is  a fresco  decoration  in  the  entrance 
vestibule,  consisting  of  groups  symbolising  the 
■employment  of  the  telephone. 

The  large  room  of  the  first  floor  is  lined  with 
panels  of  enamelled  faience  with  very  original 
•effect,  resembling  the  revi-ievients  of  walls  used  in 
the  south  of  France.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  cork  and  guttapercha  united  to 
form  a material  which  renders  the  footfall  abso- 
lutely silent.  In  the  upper  story  is  a large,  well- 
lighted,  and  airy  room,  where  is  placed  the  appa- 
ratus serving  for  the  use  of  the  6,000  subscribers 
to  the  telephone  system  of  Paris,  who  are  divided 
dnto  groups  of  not  more  than  eighty  in  each  group. 
M.  Bertrand,  the  engineer  of  the  system,  here 
gave  some  interesting  explanations  on  the  instal- 
lation, in  which  all  isolated  offices  are  suppressed. 
In  the  basement,  built  entirely  of  stone,  are  the 
large  cables  serving  for  communication  between 
France  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  building  will  be  opened  in  two  months.  The 
employe’s,  as  well  as  the  public,  will  find  a 
degree  of  comfort  in  it  which  is  little  known 
hitherto  in  the  large  administrative  buildings  of 
France.  In  particular,  M.  Boussard  has  broken 
through  the  routine  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation  followed  in  all  the  recent  Government 
buildings  (even  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville),  and 
adopted  the  “ aero-calorifere  ” system,  which  he 
considers  infinitely  superior  to  either  the  ordinary 
. warmed  air  or  hot-water  system,  and  which  is 
contrived  to  give  at  the  same  time  the  requisite 
degree  of  moisture  to  the  air. 

On  June  the  21st  the  Congress  visited  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  works,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  it  occupies 
an  immense  range  of  buildings  divided  by  large 
silent  courtyards.  The  establishment  is  so  well 
known  to  visitors  to  Paris,  however,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  here  to  describe  it  in  detail.  We 
may  mention,  however,  that  after  the  fires  caused 
in  the  Commune  insurrection  in  1871,  which 
destroyed  seventy-six  tapestries  and  ruined  many 
blocks  of  buildings,  there  still  remained  four 
ateliers,  that  of  the  “ haute  lisse,”  including 
eleven  separate  industries  ; that  of  the  Savonnerie, 
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that  of  the  “ rentraitures  ” (atelier  for  repairs), 
and  that  of  “teintures.”  Adjoining  these 
technical  departments  is  the  museum  and  the 
school  of  design,  the  former  open  to  the  public. 

The  interior  organisation  of  the  manufacture, 
which  is  not  much  known,  offers  a certain  degree 
of  interest.  Most  of  the  operatives  live  on  the 
premises,  and  each  of  them  has  a garden  on  a 
large  territory  of  several  acres,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bievre  ; this  collection  of  gardens  forming  a 
charming  adjunct  to  the  industrial  buildings, 
leaving  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  verdure 
flowers  and  sunshine,  as  if  one  had  paid  a visit  to 
the  country.  The  artisans  form  a large  and  very 
united  family,  devoted  to  an  art  which  has  been 
handed  down  and  pursued  from  generation  to 
generation,  undisturbed  by  political  and  social 
changes. 

Of  the  ateliers  which  escaped  the  destruction  of 
the  Commune  period,  most  date  from  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  are  in  a rather  dilapidated 
condition.  The  atelier  de  teinture,  which  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  is,  in  fact,  approach- 
ing the  condition  of  a “ dangerous  structure.”  But 
though  air  and  light  are  not  very  well  provided 
for  in  these  old  buildings,  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  full  of  picturesque  corners,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  still  the  remains  of  the  atelier  of 
the  celebrated  painter  Lebrun,  who  lived  in  a 
stone  ])arlour  surrounded  by  elms.  Past  genera- 
tions seem  to  revive  again  among  these  ancient 
walls  and  peaked  roofs,  stained  and  browned  by 
time. 

On  leaving  the  Gobelins,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  went  to  see  the  new  Mairie  of  the 
thirteenth  arrondissement  in  the  Place  dTlalie, 
which,  though  built  in  1 877,  is  already  inadequate 
for  its  requirements,  and  M.  Soudee,  the  archi- 
tect, has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for 
its  enlargement.  This  mairie  contains  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  decoration  by  M.  Gustave 
Boulanger, -entitled  “ Matrimonium,”  in  which 
are  introduced  the  portrait  of  a certain  number  of 
eminent  men — Chas.  Gamier,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Cabanel,  Arago,  and  others. 

The  excursion  to  Amiens,  on  Thursday,  June  22, 
was  very  interesting  to  those  who  attended  it, 
but  Amiens  is  so  well  known  to  English  students 
of  architecture  that  we,  need  not  do  more  than 
mention  the  programme  of  the  day.  On  arriving 
at  Amiens  at  10.30,  the  excursionists  were  received 
by  M.  Leuilier,  architect  to  the  corporation  of 
Amiens,  who  conducted  them  first  to  the 
apprentices’  school  of  the  Societe  Industrielle. 
The  party  then  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Juste-Lisch,  to  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
met  at  the  Hotel  Cretaux  for  lunch,  opposite  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which,  in  1802,  was 
signed  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  of  .-Vmiens. 
The  members  afterwards  went  to  see  the  Musee  de 
Picardie,  a work  of  the  late  M.  Diet,  where  they 
admired  the  masterly  decorations  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  — “ Le  Repos,”  “ Le  Travail,” 
“ Bellum  et  Concordia,”  &c.  On  leaving  the 
Museum  the  party  went  to  the  chantier  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Refmy,  in  process  of  construction 
under  M.  Deleforterie,  the  architect.  Various 
Renaissance  houses — that  of  the  “ Saggittaire  ” 
Rue  des  Vergeaux,  and  the  half-timber  houses  of 
the  Rue  des  Poiries,  were  also  visited,  and  the 
last  part  of  the  day  was  passed  in  the  chantier  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur,  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  the  plans  of  M.  Douillet. 

This  closed  the  “extra-mural”  excursion, 
which  is  always  one  of  the  features  of  the  Annual 
Congress. 


ROVAL  COiMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY.* 

The  Commission  last  week  devoted  a second  day 
to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Middles- 
brough and  Stockton  Water  Board  ; and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  Chairman  said  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues  that  they  were  very  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  and  the 
promptitude  he  had  shown  in  giving  all  the  in- 
formation he  could.  Dr.  Barry  has  also  been 
examined  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Wilson  and 
in  vindication  of  his  own  reports.  The  Commis- 
sion wished  to  ignore  the  interim  report  and  to 
deal  only  with  the  final  report,  which  is  as  yet  a 
confidential  document,  and  is  not  expected  to  be 
issued  to  the  public  for  some  time.  Mr.  Wilson, 
however,  referred  on  certain  points  to  the  interim 
report,  because  he  said  it  remained  an  official 
document,  and  it  stated  much  more  clearly  than 
did  the  final  report  the  reasons  that  brought  Dr. 
Barry  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Tees 
water  which  produced  the  epidemic.  He  added 

* For  reports  of  previous  sittings  of  the  Commission,  see 
the  last  three  volumes  of  the  Builder. 


that,  so  far  as  he  had  seen  the  final  report,  it  did 
not  give  any  reasons  whatever  ; but  in  it  Dr. 
Barry  dropped  the  things  he  considered  crucial  in 
his  interim  report  and  went  into  big  generalities. 

It  appears  probable  (as  was  indicated  in  our 
Notes  last  month)  that,  irrespective  of  the  problems 
raised  as  to  the  concunence  of  fever  with  the 
Tees  water  sup])Iy,  nruch  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  Tees  itself,  its  pollutions,  and  the 
general  provision  for  subsidence  and  filtration  ; 
and  scattered  through  Mr.  Wilson’s  evidence 
there  is  a good  deal  of  information  of  a suggestive 
character,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  ideas  that  have  been  evolved  as  to  the 
importance  of  efi'ective  filtration.  Mr.  \Mlson 
said, — 

According  to  my  theory  the  river  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  ; that  had  to 
do  with  the  local  rainfall  conditions.  There  was  a 
rainfall  in  Stockton  which  exactly  coincided  in  its 
dale  with  the  batch  of  cases  which  resulted  from  it ; 
there  was  not  that  rainfall  in  Darlington,  and  there- 
fore it  did  not  get  that  hold.  Over  and  over  again 
I find  that  coincidence  — excessive  rainfall  in 
Middlesbrough  and  Stockton,  followed  at  a 
certain  interval  by  a batch  of  deaths.  Going  back 
into  the  history  of  Middlesbrough  as  far  as  1868 
I find  precisely  the  same  thing  takes  place. 

The  Chairman  : With  a candour  that  does  you 
the  greatest  possible  credit  you  say,  “ It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  any  culmination  at  all  in 
Darlington,  probably,  as  may  be  suggested,  because 
the  Darlington  Corporation  had  ceased  to  pump 
water  during  flood  time  in  the  river.”  Do  you  know 
when  they  ceased  to  pump  it? — I am  not  sure ; I 
know  that  they  so  altered  their  engines  and  their 
pipes  that  they  are  now  able  to  cease  pumping  water 
in  flood  times,  and  therefore  they  save  their  filters 
a very  great  deal.  Exactly  what  time  that  took 
place”  I do  not  know,  but  the  arrangement  is  that 
they  keep  a reserve  reservoir  with  about  one  and 
a-half  to  two  days’  supply,  and  they  bring  that  back 
to  the  pumps  and  re-pump  it. 

Did  it  take  it  December,  1890? — I do  not  know 
the  date  ; but  I know  that  they  do  not  pump  now  in 
dirty  weather — when  the  river  is  turbid. 

Carry  your  mind  back,  please,  to  the  autumn  of 
1S90.  'What  storage  capacity  had  you  then  in  days' 
supply;  how  many  days’  supply  could  you  store? — 
Above  the  filters  or  below  the  filters? 

Either  above  or  below — first  one  and  then  the 
other? — .At  the  works  we  will  have  12,000,000  galls, 
of  storage ; at  the  different  service  reservoirs. 

37.000. 000;  I think  it  is  altogether  49,000,000. 

How  many  days'  supply  is  that  ? — That  would  be 

about  five  days’. 

In  1890,  do  you  mean? — Yes;  we  are  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  been  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  There  is  no  alteration.  It  would  be  that  if 
it  was  all  filled. 

At  what  rate  did  you  filler  the  water? — At  the 
average  rate  of  five  inches  an  hour.  Take  it  in  this 
wav.  Our  average  weekly  pumping  may  be  taken 
at  ’63,000,000 ; the  daily,  at  9,000,000 ; and  the 
hourly,  at  375,000  galls.  Then  the  area  of  the  filter- 
bed  is  142,100  ft.,  and  if  we  divide  the  375,000  galls, 
by  the  142,100  ft.  of  filter-beds,  thee  gives  2-64  galls, 
per  foot  of  filter  and  2-64  galls,  is  ‘42  of  a cubic 
foot,  or  5 in.  So  that  it  may  be  taken  at  5 in.  in  an 
hour.  Of  course,  when  the  river  is  dirty  and  the 
river  is  coming  rather  muddy,  it  would  not  come 
quite  so  fast  through.  Then  we  make  up  the 
average  by  getting  it  a little  faster  through  when  the 
water  is  very  clear,  but  the  average  rate  is  5 in. 

What  is  your  storage  before  filtration  ? — 

12.000. 000  gallons. 

About  a day  and  a half's  supply  ? — About  a day 
and  a half's. 

Mr.  Hill : Twenty-three  millions  after  it  has  been 
filtered— is  that  the  storage? — Thirty-seven  millions 
after  it  has  been  filtered— if  it  were  full,  about  that. 

So  that  if  the  fillers  do  not  pass  the  water  through 
freely  enough  because  it  is  turbid,  you  draw  then 
upoti  the  water  which  has  been  already  filtered? — 
Draw  on  the  service  reservoirs. 

Chairman  : I suppose  with  a river  running  down 
a valley  of  the  configuration  of  the  Tees  Valley,  the 
floods  are,  you  would  say,  short  and  heavy,  are  not 
they? — Short  and  heavy. 

Now  in  the  absence  of  floods,  at  what  intervals  do 
you  clean  your  filter-beds  ?— There  is  no  stated 
interval.  It’is  governed  entirely  by  the  stale  they 
happen  to  be  in.  If  the  river  has  had  a long  course 
of  clear  water  they  would  go  for  a considerable 
length  of  time. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a considerable  length  of 
time? — I keep  no  exact  record  and  I cannot  say, 
but  I should  think  they  would  very  rarely  indeed  go 
above  two  months. 

Then  if  the  floods  should  happen  to  come  in  rapid 
succession  they  would  not  go  so  long,  I suppose? — 
Oh,  no.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  water 
coming  down  very  thick  the  filter  gets  so  blocked  up 
that  we  cannot  get  the  water  ifirough  it.  Then  we 
let  it  drain  away,  and  we  skim  off  as  quickly  as  we 
can — take  the  skim  aw'ay  to  a place  for  washing. 

Take  the  depo.sit  off  the  top  of  the  filter-bed  ? — 
Yes,  then  get  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible*. 

How  often  will  you  do  that  in  rapid  succession  ? — 
We  have  had  to  do  it  twice  in  the  course  of  a single 
day. 
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Plan  for  Street  from  Plolbom  to  the  Strand ; by  Mr.  C.  /.  Skoffee. 


That  has  not  often  happened? — It  is  a very  rare 
case  when  we  have  had  it  to  do.  The  demand  for 
water  being  so  heavy  and  the  storage  so  small,  we 
cannot  aford  to  stand. 

Can  you  say  whether  you  did  that  at  the  time  of 
the  flood  of  August,  18^? — I have  no  recollection 
whatever  whether  we  did  it  or  not.  I have  no  doubt 
we  should  have  had  the  ordinary  trouble  at  that 
time. 

Do  you  call  that  ordinary  trouble  to  have  to  do  it 
twice  in  a day? — Ordinary  trouble  with  such  a flood. 

And  if  floods  came  in  succession  in  that  way,  how 
much  do  you  pare  the  sand  down  ? First,  what  is 
your  depth  of  sand  ? — Two  feet  6 in. 

When  you  put  it  on  fresh  ? — When  the  filter  is  at 
its  full  thickness  it  is  2 ft.  6 in. 

How  thin  would  you  pare  it  down? — Under  these 
circumstances  the  paring  is  very  superficial.  That 
aft.  6 in.  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
reduced  more  than  2 in.  When  I say  2 in.  that  is 
rather  an  excess,  because  the  paring  that  we  do  in  the 
case  of  a flood  is  not  the  ordinary  paring,  when  we 
take  off"  I in. , but  just  the  least  skimming. 

How  much  would  you  say  ? — The  least  skimming  ; 
we  take  off  under  the  circumstances  as  little  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Have  you  ever  tested  the  water  when  the  filter-bed 
has  been  treated  in  that  way  to  see  whether  the 
filtration  was  effective  or  not? — Yes.  In  conse- 
quence of  something  that  transpired  just  about  the 
same  time  as  that  visit  of  Dr.  Barry's  in  1890,  I 
watched  for  the  water  that  came  down  to  Middles- 
brough after  that  flood,  and  I wished  to  lake  the  very 
worst  sample  that  I thought  I had  ever  seen,  and  I 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Frankland  for  analysis,  and  his 
analysis  is  in  Dr.  Barry's  report, 

What  made  you  think  it  was  the  worst  you  had 
ever  seen  ? — Because  it  was  so  brown. 

What  we  call  turbid? — Xo  ; turbidity  and  brown- 
ness are  two  totally  different  things.  It  may  be 
perfectly  clear  and  yet  brown.  The  brown  stain  it 
contracts  is,  we  thinlc.  contracted  from  the  heather 
up  in  the  hills  ; but  we  frequently  have  it  perfectly 
clear,  but  still  brown.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
have  perfectly  white  water,  which  is  still  turbid. 

I understand  you  want  to  give  some  additional 
explanation  as  to  what  your  filter-bed  consists  of? — 
Yes.  The  thickness  of  sand  is  2 ft.  6 in.  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  filtering  material  is  5 ft.  6 in.,  there 
being  below  the  sand  layers  of  what  we  call  shot. 

Just  e.xplain  to  us  what  the  whole  5 ft.  6 in.  con- 
sists of. — There  are  2 ft.  6 in.  of  sand  below  that 
6 in.  oi  what  we  call  shot ; that  is  coarse  gravel. 
Then  there  is  another  6 or  9 in.  of  co-arser  material 
again,  and  then  it  gets  coarser  and  coarser  to  the 
bottom,  the  shot  and  coarser  gravel  measuring 
altogether  3 ft.,  and  with  the  2 ft.  6 in.  of  sand, 
making  up  5 ft.  '6  in.  of  filtering  material  altogether. 

Is  there  any  other  explanation  you  want  to  give? 
— One  of  the  Commissioners  asked  me  what  was  the 
acreage  of  our  filters.  It  is  3'26  acres,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  filtered  per  superficial  foot  of 
filter  is  2'64  gals,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

What  is  the  total  storage  in  those  four  subsiding 
reservoirs  ? — There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
any  storage  at  all  in  two  of  them,  because  the 
water  enters  at  one  end,  passes  down,  and  goes 
out  at  the  other.  We  can  only  draw  it  down  to  put 
on  to  the  filters  about  a ft.  deep,  and  I should  suppose 
about  a million  and  a-half  or  two  million  would  lake 
all  that  up. 

You  call  these  subsiding  tanks? — We  call  them 
subsiding  tanks ; we  do  not  regard  them  as  storage 
at  all.  Two,  Xos.  13  and  14,  between  them  contain 
about  12,000,000  gallons. 

That  is  really  the  only  storage  that  you  have  above 
your  filters? — Yes. 

At  Fighting  Cocks  and  Sadberge  what  is  the  total 
amount  of  storage  for  filtered  water? — 24,000,000 

als.  in  rounds  numbers. 

And  what  is  about  the  average  daily  supply?— 
9,000.000  gals,  a day. 

So  that  you  may  lake  it  that,  with  storage  above 
filters  and  storage  below  filters,  you  have  possibly 
four  days'  supply? — Additional  to  those  at  Fighting 
Cocks  we  have  one  at  Sadberge,  which  contains  a 
little  over  12,000,000.  That  makes,  below  the 
filters,  37,000,000,  and  above  the  filters  12.000,000. 

Thirty-seven  and  12  is  49? — Then  say  an  odd 
million  that  we  could  take  in  the  subsiding  tanks 
would  make  it,  in  round  numbers,  50,000,000  gals. 

.■\nd  your  daily  supply  ?— 9.000,000. 

That  is  about  5^  days’  storage  ? — Yes,  if  we  were 
to  start  full  and  to  finish  with  being  e.xhausted. 

You  gave  us  yesterday  some  particulars  of  the 
length  of  the  floods  ; the  floods  of  the  Tees  rise 
rapidly  and  fall  very  rapidly? — Yes,  I gave  the 
biggest  instance  we  have  had  recently,  which  was 
one  last  September,  when  the  river  was  about  18  in. 
— less  than  2 ft.  at  any  rate— above  its  ordinary 
summer  level  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  ist  and  by  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning  it  had  risen  to  15  ft.  8 in., 
and  it  subsided  to  its  original  level  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

On  an  occasion  like  that  do  you  close  your  intakes 
entirely? — We  wer?  forced  on  that  particular 
occ.asion  to  do  it.  because  just  above  us  there  is  a 
high  bank  of  the  river,  and  there  was  about  half- 
an-acre  of  that  washed  away. 

We  may  lake  it  from  you  that,  as  a rule,  you  do 
notecase  pumping  whatever  stale  the  river  is  in? — 
No.  We  should  only  cease  pumping  if  the  river  is 


coming  down,  as  it  did  on  that  occasion,  or  on 
another  similar  occasion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  again  a very  large  part  of  the  river  bank 
was  washed  away,  and  the  river  was  filled  with  mud. 
rendering  the  water  so  dirty  that  we  did  not  wish  to 
defile  the  filters  more  than  we  could  possibly  help. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  have  stopped. 

You  may  as  well  explain  now  that  it  is  intended  to 
erect  fillers  at  some  other  place  than  Broken  Scaur? 
— Yes.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  when  the 
gravitation  water  is  brought  down,  to  filter  all  the 
water  that  comes  through  at  some  filters  to  be 
erected  near  Lartington. 

What  becomes  of  the  scrapings  from  the  filters? — 
They  are  taken  to  another  part  of  the  works  where 
we  have  two  washers  set  up  on  purpose  to  wash  the 
sand  so  collected  without  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  filter  beds. 

But  when  the  scrapings  have  been  washed,  do  you 
use  the  material  again  on  the  filters  ? — Yes,  we  wash 
it  and  put  it  back  again. 

I know  that  is  the  usual  practice? — The  proper 
sand  for  washing  is  rather  difficult  to  get  hold  of, 
and,  therefore,  we  are  as  careful  of  it  as  possible. 

I only  wanted  to  know  because  of  the  material 
brought  down  the  river  in  floods  appearing  to  be  so 
objectionable,  whether  you  use  the  material  again 
which  you  get  from  scraping  the  filters? — Over  and 
over  again  we  use  the  same  material. 

You  do? — Yes,  we  make  it  last  as  long  as  we 
possibly  can  ; it  is  difficult  to  get,  and  somewhat 
expensive. 

What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
water  ten  hours  after  the  flood  ? — As  good  as  ten 
hours  before  the  flood. 

So  that  you  deny,  as  I understand  it,  that  in  even 
ten  hours,  far  less  forty  hours  after  a flood,  the  river 
is  in  such  a condition  that  it  is  unfit  for  human  use? 
— I should  deny  that  entirely. 

You  have  no  difficulty  in  treating  and  filtering  the 
water  ten  or  forty  hours  after  a flood  ? — Certainly 
not. 

It  is  during  the  course  of  the  floods  that  you  have 
increased  difficulties  in  your  filtration  as  I under- 
stood yesterday? — Yes,  and  then  only  a very  high 
flood. 

And  then  only  a very  high  and  continuous  flood,  I 
presume? — Yes,  a continuous  flood. 


I understand  you  that  not  more  than  a tenth  of 
the  total  filter  area  is  at  any  one  time  out  of  use  ? — 
A little  mere  than  a tenth. 

So  that  in  any  case  there  is  always  three  acres  irx 
operation  ? — Yes. 

The  rate  of  filtration  being  about  2'6  gals,  per 
square  foot  per  hour  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  the  system  of 
filtration  and  subsidence  that  you  adopt  there  differs 
materially  from  any  other  public  work  of  the  same 
kind? — I believe  it  is  as  nearlyas  possible  exactly 
the  same.  A great  many  people  come  to  see  our 
works  and  our  filtering  apparatus;  they  always 
express  themselves  e.xtremely  satisfied  with  whaU 
they  see,  and  frequently  go  away  and  copy  them. 
They  are  copying  them,  I believe,  at  this  moment  i» 
Hamburg.  Mr.  Samuelson,  the  Hamburg  Water- 
works’ engineer,  was  over  and  looked  at  them,  and 
what  he  intimated  to  me  was  that  he  would  as  nearly 
as  possible  follow  the  arrangement  there. 

Do  you  say  that  2 ft.  6 in.  of  sand  is  comparable- 
with  the  thickness  of  sand,  which  is  used  in,  say, 
some  of  the  London  Water  Companies'  filtration? — 
Yes,  some  of  them  may  have  a little  bit  more,  but  1 
do  not  think  any  of  them  have  very  much  more. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  material  difference  ifi 
the  thickness  of  your  filters  and  the  rate  of  filtration, 
and  that  which  is  in  common  use,  to  your  know- 
ledge?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 


PLAN’  FOR  NEW  STREET  FROM 
HOLBORN  TO  THE  STRAND. 

This  is  a plan  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee 
as,  in  his  opinion,  an  improvement  on  the  line 
proposed  by  the  County  Council.  The  following 
is  the  description  by  the  author  of  this  intentioa 
in  suggesting  this  plan  ; — The  new  street  would 
commence  at  the  end  of  Theobald’s-road,  and  be: 
continued  southwards,  100  ft.  wide,  to  Holborn, 
with  a circus,  250  ft.  diameter,  at  Holborn  ; 
thence  through  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields  to  a second 
circus,  with  spur  streets  east  and  west,  70  ft.  wide, 
one  leading  to  Catherine-street,  and  one  to  St. 
Clement  Danes’  Church,  with  a street,  60  ft.  wide. 
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leading  directly  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand. 

From  the  circus  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  the 
rstreet  would  be  inclined  towards  the  Strand,  70  ft. 
•wide,  and  pass  under  a bridge  or  viaduct  at 
Surrey-street  to  the  level  of  the  approach  to  the 
A'ictoria  Embankment.  The  bridge  or  viaduct  is 
•denoted  on  the  plan  by  the  dotted  diagonal  lines. 
The  buildings  on  the  we.st  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields  would  remain,  their  fore-courts  being  added 
to  the  new  street. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  present  street  on 
the  east  side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  to  Holborn, 
and  to  improve  the  access  to  Waterloo  Bridge  by 
widening  a portion  of  the  Strand. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  continues  the  articles  on  the 
Tate  collection  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  devotes  a 
short  and  sympathetic  article  to“Sir  John  Gilliert’s 
•gift  to  the  City  of  London.”  The  most  interesting 
article  in  the  number,  perhaps,  is  that  by  Mr. 
M.  W.  Freeman  on  “ A Sea-going  Studio,”  being 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  two  ships  which  Mr. 
Napier  Ilemy  has  successively  had  built  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  sea-studies.  The  first  one, 
the  Van  tie  Velie,  got  ashore  and  came  to  grief, 
and  the  Vanier-A/eer  wa.?,  specially  designed  “ to 
combine  the  speed  of  a racer  and  the  steadiness 
•of  a coal-hulk.”  This,  we  gather  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  interior  ol  the  cabin  and 
studio  certainly  looks  roomy  and  comfortable, 
ithough  it  makes  rather  a lump  on  deck  externally. 
An  article  on  the  late  Mr.  Pettie  is  accompanied 
by  illustrations  of  some  of  his  best  works,  and 
Mr.  Huish  contributes  a well  illustrated  article  on 
the  oriental  art  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

In  the  Ala^azine  of  Art  the  New  Gallery  is 
criticised  by  Mr.  Wedmore,  and  the  Academy 
Exhibition  by  the  Editor.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  “Sketching 
from  Nature,”  an  article  full  of  good  sense  lighted 
up  by  insight  and  enthusiasm,  and  which  should 
be  read  byall  amateursketchers.  “Street  balconies 
in  North  Italy,”  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Tidmarsh,  contains 
some  admirable  illustrations  drawn  by  himself, 
and  is  of  special  interest,  of  course,  to  architects. 

Art  does  not  take  much  place  in  the  general 
mag.izines  of  this  month.  “ The  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  at  Westminster,”  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  is,  as  the  reader  may  surmise,  political 
and  not  artistic.  Mr.  Taylor’s  article  on  “How 
^o  Catalogue  Books,”  in  the  same  magazine,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
planning  of  libraries,  for  one  may  suppose  that  the 
grouping  of  the  books  should  have  some  reference 
to  the  grouping  of  the  catalogue,  and  be  arranged 
for  accordingly. 

Contains  an  articleon  “ Italian  gardens” 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Platt,  with  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs of  some  old  palatial  gardens,  some  well 
known,  some  that  are  not.  In  the  Fortiiightly 
Idr.  Grant  Allen  indulges  in  a satiric  condemna- 
tion of  the  City  which  he  calls  ironically 
“beautiful  London,”  and  there  is  much  truth  in 
his  remarks,  but  they  are  somewhat  overdrawn — 
at  least  there  is  much  beauty  in  London  which  he 
does  not  ajjpear  to  recognise.  It  is  beauty  of  a 
small  type  however,  always  excepting  St  Paul’s 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  : the  lack  ol 
palatial  dignity  and  stateliness  in  a city  so  wealthy 
is  certainly  a phenomenon,  and  it  is  well  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  it  in  this  way, 
though  we  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any 
steps  worth  speaking  of  will  ever  be  taken  to 
improve  it  in  this  respect.  We  live  under  a 
legislature  which  (Liberal  and  Conservative  alike, 
or  nearly  so — the  Liberals  are  the  worse  in  this 
respect)  prefers  economy  to  art.  Miss  E.  March- 
Phillipps’s  article  on  the  “Progress  of  Women’s 
Trade  Unions”  is  a serious  one,  written  indeed 
all  on  one  side,  but  it  is  the  weak  side  at  present. 

Ill  Scribner,  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  fairly 
loses  his  head,  in  an  article  on  “ Foreground  and 
Vista  at  the  Fair”  (Chicago,  of  course),  over  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  Exhibition..  The 
American  writers  seem  determined  that  if  we  do 
not  admire  it  enough,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
being  told  to  do  so.  The  “ supreme  glorifica- 
tion ” and  “superb  achievement”  of  Chicago 
“still  leaves  us  the  superlative  of  actual  experi- 
ence”; and  so  on.  The  sketches  illustrating 
the  article  (by  the  author)  are  admirable,  but  the 
writing  is  really  too  much  of  ‘ ‘ tall  talk.  ” 

The  Century  commences  also  with  a Chicago 
article,  “Colour  in  the  Court  of  Honour  at  the 
Fair,”  by  Mr.  Cortisson,  written  likewise  in  couleur 
de  rose  style,  and  illustrated  by  a very  charming 
series  of  engravings  of  the  decorations  of  the  domes 
of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  building. 


These  are  by  various  artists,  but  a certain  unity  of 
method  runs  through  tliem,  as  it  should  and  was 
probably  intended  to  do.  All  the  painters  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  system  of  emphasising  the 
pendentives  of  the  dome  by  figure  subjects,  leaving 
the  hemispherical  portion  nearly  clear,  or  only 
very  lightly  decorated.  The  arrangement  is 
effective,  and  there  is  a fine  freedom  and  variety 
in  the  designs.  Mr.  La  Farge  contributes  “An 
Artist’s  Letters  from  Japan,”  which  is  not  only 
interesting  in  its  information,  but  contains  some 
admirable  critical  remarks  on  artistic  aims  and 
methods,  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  Japanese  art. 
A fine  engraving  of  Gainsborough's  “Mrs. 
Siddons”  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  number. 

Blachzvood  contains  a short  account  of  a 
remarkable  illuminated  book  of  the  Renai-ssance 
period,  the  “ Sforza  Book  of  Hours,”  a fifteenth 
century  book  which  was  offered  for  sale  in  1871 
at  Madrid,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson,  and  by  him  offered  to  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  for  2,500/.  The  Museum 
had  not  the  funds — “the  purse-strings  of  the 
nation  were  then  held  by  a Liberal  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,”  and  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch 
bought  it  at  a higher  price  than  the  Museum  had 
refused,  and  eventually  presented  it  to  the  nation. 
It  is  described  as  “ illuminated  throughout  with 
the  richness  and  beauty  which  belong  to  Italian 
and  Flemish  specimens  of  such  works  at  the 
best  periods  of  those  schools.  Its  pages  are 
adorned  with  sixty-three  full-page  illustrations, 
forty-seven  of  which  arc  by  Milanese  artists,  and 
the  remainder  by  equally  skilled  Flemish 
painters,”  besides  numerous  borders  of  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship.  The  same  number  of 
Blackwood  contains  a short  story,  “-A.  Tale  of 
Two  Studios,”  turning  on  an  artistic  subject. 

The  third  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
gives  it  the  claim  to  be  the  best  illustrated  English 
magazine,  the  only  one  to  compare  in  this  sense 
with  the  best  American  illustrated  periodicals.  We 
can  only  wish  that  the  literary  portion  were  equal 
in  merit  and  interest  to  the  illustrations.  The 
article  on  the  “Follies  of  Fashion”  reproduces  a 
number  of  curious  and  elaborate  caricatures  of 
period  of  high  head-dresses.  “ Deal  Beach,”  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Gerald,  is  a picturesquely-written 
article  in  a light  style,  illustrated  by  a number  of 
small  sketches.  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  curious 
fancy,  “The  Kiss  of  Judas,”  is  remarkably 
original  as  a piece  of  decorative  effect  in  black 
and  white. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  Harry  Quilter 
writes  some  very  true  words  about  “Art  Eternal 
and  Temporary,”  endeavouring  to  distinguish 
between  the  qualities  which  give  permanent 
interest  and  beauty  to  a work  of  art,  and  those 
which  belong  only  to  temporary  fancy  or  fashion. 
The  subject  is  well  worth  taking  up,  and 
Mr.  Quilter  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  it  which 
is  forcible  and  to  the  point.  We  are  speciallv 
struck  by  the  remark  that  “the  very  fact  tliat 
certain  recent  developments  of  English  artists 
have  been  received  with  such  vehement  applause 
by  the  Press  critics  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
entirely  tem]-)orary  nature  of  their  appeal.”  In 
concluding  his  article  the  writer  suggests  the 
institution  of  competitions  for  great  decorative 
designs  in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  work  of 
the  finally  successful  competitor  (after  a pre- 
liminary competition  to  justify  entry)  to  be 
purchased  for  the  nation,  and  its  author  to  have 
the  right  to  exhibit  for  three  or  more  successive 
years  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  some  such  scheme  carried  out. 

In  the  Coruliill  “Nile  Notes '’gives  a sketch 
of  a voyage  up  the  Nile  with  a good  deal  of 
“local  colour,”  and  an  article  on  “Texts  and 
Mottoes  ” inscribed  on  old  buildings  is  of  interest, 
and  gives  a curious  collection  of  examples. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  includes  a short 
article  by  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Webb  on  “ St.  Mary 
Overie  and  its  Restoration,”  with  illustrative 
sketches. 

The  Reliquary  contains  the  continuation  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges  on  “The 
ITe-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumbria,”  which 
are  very  valuable,  being  the  putting  on  record 
with  pen  and  pencil  of  a number  of  interesting 
ancient  features,  some  of  which  have  been  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer, 
by  an  architect  who  has  made  a special  study  of 
the  subject.  Among  other  articles  containing  a 
good  deal  of  special  information  is  one  by  Mr.  J. 
Hunter-Duvar  on  “ The  Dawn  of  Design,” 
illustrated  by  fac-similes  from  pre- historic  draw- 
ings. The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
interest,  though  of  course  far  too  large  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a single  article. 

The  Antii/uary  continues  “ Researches  in 
Crete  ” and  “ Archaeology  in  Provincial 


Museums.”  Mr.  Peacock  commences  a contribu- 
tion, to  be  continued,  on  “ Gainsburgh  During 
the  Great  Civil  War.”  A correspondence  is 
going  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Antiquary  in 
regard  to  “Norman  Work  in  the  Triforium  of 
Beverley  Minster,”  on  which  the  Vicar  of 
Beverley  writes  a long  letter,  in  reply  to  a letter 
by  Mr.  Bilson  in  the  previous  number. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

GREENWICH  IIOSriTAI.. 

O.N  Saturday,  the  24th  ult.,  a large  party  of 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  jour- 
neyed by  boat  to  visit  the  famous  buildings,  now 
no  lunger  a hospital  for  aged  seamen,  but  a 
training  school  for  young  naval  officers,  and 
more  correctly  styled  “The  Royal  Naval  College.” 
It  has  probably  been  forgotten  by  many  who  look 
on  the  present  buildings  that  they  occupy  the  site 
of  the  royal  palace  built  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  afterwards  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  VUI.  and  (Jueens  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  cellars  of  this  old  palace  partly  remain,  and 
were  visited  by  the  party,  who  inspected  the  red 
brick  vaulting  and  stone  piers.  Some  doubt 
appears  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  authorship  of 
much  of  the  present  buildings.  Inigo  Jones  was 
employed  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  but  whether 
he  designed  more  than  the  building  next  the  Park, 
now  occupied  as  the  Seamen’s  Orphanage,  is  open 
to  question.  The  palace  was  converted  into  a sea- 
men’s hospitalby  (Jueen  Mary,  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  instructed  in  1694  to  erect  further  addi- 
tions, but  whether  he  or  his  son-in-law,  Webb, 
did  so,  is  questioned.  Probably  Webb  acted  as 
the  “ghost,”  whose  real  design  was  supervised 
and  fathered  by  Sir  Christopher.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  Wren  could  personally  have 
designed  altogether  tHe  many  works  all  over  the 
country  with  which  he  is  credited,  and  at  the 
same  time  devote  that  attention  to  his  Sovereign 
which  his  position  as  a courtier  demanded.  The 
chapel  was,  we  know,  remodelled  internally,  after 
a fire,  by  Stuart,  the  joint  author  of  the 
“ Antiquities  of  Athens  ” and  other  publications 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  way  in  which  Stuart  made  use  here  of  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  detail  thus  gained,  and  the 
satisfactory  result  obtained.  The  “ Painted 
Hall  ’ and  its  pictures,  including  the  decorative 
designs  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a mere  mention. 

DAEY’s  theatre,  I-EICESTER-SQUARE. 

A large  party  of  members  visited  this  building 
on  Saturday  last,  but  owing  to  preparations  for  an 
afternoon  performance  being  in  full  career,  were 
unable  to  see  more  than  the  part  of  the  house 
ordinarily  accessible  to  the  public.  A description, 
with  illustrations  of  plan,  section,  and  elevation, 
appeared  in  the  Builder  for  November  14,  1S91. 
The  decorations,  therefore,  were  the  chief  item  of 
interest,  and  these  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Lock,  of  Collinson  Lock,  and  that  gentleman 
met  the  party  and  explained  various  points.  The 
scheme  of  decoration  for  the  auditorium  is  con- 
ceived in  warm  rich  tones  of  red  and  gold,  the 
metallic  enrichment  being  carried  out  in  silver 
leaf  covered  with  variously  tinted  lacquers,  by 
which  greater  depth,  warmth,  and  variety  of  effect 
is  obtained  than  by  gilding  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  scheme  of  the  principal  entrance  and  foyer 
is  rather  cooler  and  lighter  in  tone,  the  hall  being 
finished  in  white  with  stained  mahogany  joinery. 
The  modelling  throughout  is  well  executed  and 
preserves  more  of  clay  technique  than  is  usually 
seen  in  plaster  decorations. 


“The  Bidi.e  and  Crown." — It  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Septimus  Rivington  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Percival 
(a  son  of  the  headmaster  of  Rugby)  will  continue 
the  publishing  firm  of  Percival  & Co.,  of  34,  King- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  under  the  new  style  of 
Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.  Mr.  Rivington  was 
formerly  (1867-89}  a partner  in  the  late  firm  of 
Messrs.  Rivington,  \Vaterloo-place.  There,  on  the 
east-side  over  the  dooi',  is  the  sign  of  the  “ Bible  and 
Crown,"  with  which  the  name  of  Rivington  has 
been  associated  in  the  publishing  trade  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  At  the  “ Bible  and  Crown,"  in 
Paternosier-row,  the  Rivingions  continued,  with 
Burke’s  help,  the  Annual  Register,  established  by 
Todsley  at  the  “ Tally's  Head/'  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
there,  in  1791.  they  began  the  British  Critic.  In 
1854  their  house  in  ' ' the  Row  " was  converted  into  a 
shawl-shop,  the  firm  having  removed  in  the  previous 
year,  we  believe,  to  Waterloo-place. 
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Sllustratione. 

BATTERSEA  TOWN  HALL. 

DE  published  the  elevation  and  plan  of 
this  building  in  our  issue  for  December 
19,  1891,  at  the  time  the  competition 
M-as  decided.  The  illustration  here  given  is 
from  a perspective  view  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  faced  with  red  brick  and  Monk's 
Park  Bath  stone,  the  whole  of  the  lower  story 
being  faced  with  stone.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  from  the  Tilber- 
thwaite  quarries.  The  roof-turrets  are  framed 
of  oak  covered  with  copper. 

Internally,  the  principal  staircase  will  be  of 
marble,  with  handrails  of  Devonshire  marble  and 
balusters  of  Devonshire  spar.  The  balustrade, 
of  the  same  materials,  is  continued  round  the 
gallery  which  surrounds  the  staircase. 

This  gallery  has  a vaulted  ceiling.  The  public 
hall  and  council  chamber  have  decorated  plaster 
ceilings  of  an  arched  form.  The  entrance  to  the 
public  hall  is  surmounted  by  a dome,  carried  on 
columns  of  polished  Devonshire  marble. 

The  principal  rooms  are  floored  with  oak,  and 
the  council  chamber  is  panelled  with  the  same 
material.  The  entrance-halls  and  corridors  are 
paved  throughout  with  Rust's  glass  mosaic. 

As  before  slated,  the  carving  of  the  figure  sub- 
jects on  the  front  elevation  is  by  Mr.  Paul 
Montfnrd  ; the  rest  of  the  carving  is  executed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Seale.  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & 
Co.  have  done  the  fire  hydrants  and  fittings ; 
Messrs.  Berry  & Sons  have  fitted  the  heating 
apparatus;  and  the  principal  roofs  are  constructed 
of  steel  by  Messrs.  Morland  & Sons.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Walter  Wallis,  of  Balham,  who  has  carried 
out  the  work  very  satisfactorily. 

The  clerk  of  wo»ks  is  Mr.  Isaac  Card,  and 
Mr.  Ed.  W.  Mounlford  is  the  architect,  who 
gained  the  commission  as  the  result  of  a limited 
competition. 

We  may  add  that  in  addition  to  the  illustrations 
already  named,  we  published  a view  of  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  building  in  our  issue  for 
July  9,  1S92. 


YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE : LEEDS 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  new  building.s,  to  serve  as  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  are  being 
erected  by  the  Council  of  the  College  on  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Estate,  adjoining  the  Leeds 
Infirmary,  and  are  arranged  to  accommodate  400 
students.  They  supersede  the  old  buildings  in 
Park-street,  which  have  become  quite  inadequate 
for  the  work. 

The  site  is  a commanding  one  of  Irregular 
shape,  with  street  frontages  on  each  side,  and  with 
rather  rapid  falls.  The  buildings  now  in  progress 
are  arranged  on  three  sides  only,  leaving  a large 
interior  court,  but  allowing  of  extension  on  the 
fourth  side  when  rendered  necessary. 

A leading  requirement  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plans  was  the  localisation  of  the  separate 
departments.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  library  and  museum  departments  occupy 
the  southern  wing  : the  administrative  department,  ; 
board-room,  common  rooms,  &c.,  are  in  the; 
south-east  portion,  near  the  principal  entrance. 
Beneath  these  are  the  students’  smoke-room  and  a 
large  dining-room,  level  with  the  courtyard,  pro- 
vided  with  the  requisite  kitchen  and  store  accom- 
modation. The  pathological  department  (with 
general  lecture  theatre  for  pathology,  materia 
medica,  &c.),  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  ground  floor. 

The  physiology  rooms  are  located  in  the  north 
wing,  and  occupy  the  ground  floor  and  the  floor 
above : while  the  anatomy  department  ailjoins 
them  on  the  first  floor  of  the  east  wing,  and  has 
additional  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

The  varying  levels  of  the  site  admit  of  the 
janitor’s  house  in  the  N.W.  corner,  with  the 
adjoining  rooms,  being  above  the  street  level, 
though  nominally  in  the  basement  ; and  also 
allow  increased  height  to  the  library  wing,  thus 
admitting  of  mezzanine  rooms,  where  work 
rooms  and  other  accommodations  of  lesser 
importance  are  required. 

The  principal  entrance,  in  Thoresby  Place, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a tower,  forming  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  building,  gives  access  to 
the  entrance  hall.  This  is  a hexagon  on  plan 
25  ft.  diameter,  with  arcaded  sides  walled  in 
faience,  and  provided  with  a groined  oak  ceiling. 
The  principal  staircase,  of  stone,  6 ft.  wide,  is 
situated  at  the  rear  of  the  hall ; and  the  main 


corridor,  9 ft.  wide,  starting  from  the  entrance 
hall,  forms  the  means  of  access  to  the  rooms 
on  the  north  and  east  sides,  with  a smaller, 
hexagonal  hall,  20  ft.  diameter,  at  the  angle, 
and  the  students’  staircase  adjoining  with  side 
entrance  from  Blundell-street. 

The  library,  which  is  entered  from  the  entrance 
hall,  has  an  extreme  length  of  72  ft.  6 in.,  with  a 
width  of  35  ft.  4 in.,  and  a height  of  18  ft.,  with 
a gallery  of  light  construction  carried  round  it  at 
a height  of  10  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  students’ 
common  room,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  3 in.  ; the  students’ 
cloakroom,  19ft.  by  15  ft.  ; the  porters’  room, 
and  a lift  for  general  purposes,  also  communicate 
with  the  entrance  hall,  and  have  a mezzanine 
stage  used  as  a book  store  and  as  cloak  room,  and 
latrines  for  the  professors.  Access  is  obtained 
from  the  main  east  corridor  at  the  upper  level  to 
the  dean's  office,  18  ft.  9 in.  by  16  ft.,  with  wait- 
ing-room ; board  room  and  professors’  common 
room,  31  ft.  by  18  ft.  ; general  lecture  theatre, 
32  ft.  6 in.  by  26  ft.  3 in.  ; diagram  room,  {5alho- 
logists’  private  laboratory,  16  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.  ; 
demonstrator’s  laboratory,  22  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  ; 
pathological  histology  laboratory,  43  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; 
and  laboratory  for  bacteriology,  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in. 

Opening  from  the  north  corridor,  and  having 
windows  overlooking  Blun<lell-slreet,  are  the 
physi-chemical  laboratory,  41  ft.  by  31  ft.  3 in., 
w.ili  glass  store,  private  laboratory,  opening  from 
same  ; and  a lecture  preparation  room,  20  ft.  6 in. 
by  15  ft.  6 in.,  with  additional  gallery  communi- 
cating with  the  former  room  by  a staircase,  and 
with  the  physical  lecture  theatre,  a room  39  ft.  by 
26  ft.  3 in.,  and  iS  ft.  high. 

On  tlie  first  floor  above  these  rooms,  and  with 
access  from  same  by  the  private  staircase,  are  the 
advanced  students’  room,  30  ft.  by  26  ft.  3 in.  ; 
optical  room  ; professors’  room,  26  ft.  3 in.  by 
12  ft.  ; histology  preparation  room,  20  ft.  by 

12  ft.  ; and  histological  laboratory,  41  ft.  by 
31  ft.  3 in. 

The  anatomy  department  is  situated  adjoining, 
on  the  first  floor,  shut  off  by  a screen  and  lobby, 
and  contains  a prosector's  room,  30  ft.  by 

13  ft.  6 in.,  with  additional  space  under  staging 
of  theatre.  I-ecture  theatre  43  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
22  It.  Iiigh  ; large  lift  communicating  with  top 
floor,  and  also  with  mortuary,  injecting  room, 
macerating  room,  iIvc.,  in  basement.  Dissecting 
room.  So  ft.  by  36  ft.  9 in,  with  north  roof 
lighting,  separate  lavatory  and  locker  room,  and 
a gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  diagrams,  &c.  A 
bone  room  with  large  gallery,  and  with  separate 
entrance  from  main  staircase,  is  also  obtained  over 
the  entrance  hall  and  porch  ; and  the  remainder  of 
the  anatomy  dejiartment  is  obtained  on  the  second 
floor,  where  the  professor’s  private  room  is  placed, 
as  well  as  the  curator's  room,  room  for  demon- 
strators, and  work  room. 

The  museum  for  pathological  specimens  is 
situated  over  the  library.  It  is  of  the  same  size 
as  that  room,  and  also  is  fitted  up  with  a light 
gallery.  The  chief  lighting  is  obtained  from  the 
roof,  which  is  opened  timbered.  The  curator’s 
workroom,  assistant’s  workroom,  photographic 
room,  preparation  room,  &c.,  adjoin  the  museum, 
and  are  also  reached  from  the  first  floor  landing 
or  the  gallery  of  museum. 

The  students’  lavatories  and  latrines,  both  for 
the  first  and  ground  floors,  are  arranged  in  one 
block,  opening  from  the  north  corridor  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  court-yard. 

Many  of  the  rooms  and  laboratories  are  to  be 
fitted  up  with  working  - tables  and  benches, 
draught-closets,  &c.,  specially  designed  by  the 
architect  from  memoranda  supplied  by  the  various 
professors,  and  by  Mr.  Scattergood,  the  Dean  of 
Medicine. 

The  contract  for  the  general  structural  work  is 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  ^Yilson  & Sons,  of 
Headingley,  Leeds,  at  a cost  of  25,060/.,  and 
they  are  also  executing  the  drainage  work.  The 
ele:tric  lighting  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T. 
Harding  Churton,  of  Leeds. 

The  ventilation — to  which  a good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given — is  by  means  of  extract 
trunks,  with  upper  and  lower  inlets  from  rooms. 
These  are  taken  down  to  trunks  below  the  base- 
ment-floor, and  the  air  is  propelled  u|)  the 
ventilation  shaft  of  the  main  chimney  by  means 
of  a “Guibal”  fan.  The  ventilation  arrangements, 
and  also  the  low  pressure  steam  heating  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  F.  Ashwell  & Co. 

T.  \Y.  Appleyard,  of  Leeds,  is  executing  all 
the  carved  work,  both  in  wood  and  stone. 

The  materials  used  are  local  facing  bricks, 
running  in.  to  the  four  courses,  with 

dressings  of  Morley  Moor  stone.  A good  deal  of 
glazed  brickwork  has  been  used,  in  the  lavatories 
and  latrines,  and  throughout  in  the  dissecting- 
room  and  also  as  a dado  to  the  principal  corridors. 
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The  floors  of  the  principle  upper  rooms,  and 
those  of  the  lecture  theatres  of  ground  floor, 
are  of  fireproof  concrete,  and  those  most  con- 
stantly in  use  will  have  wood  block  flooring. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp,  and  the 
drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  i& 
exihbited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


HOUSES,  BURNT  ASH  HILL. 

These  two  houses  have  been  built  at  Buent 
Ash  Hill,  Lee.  The  woodwork  throughout  is 
stained  dark  brown,  and  oiled.  Tlie  walls  up  to 
the  first  floor  level  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  the 
walls  to  the  upper  floor  being  “ rough-cast.  The 
roofs  are  tiled.  Messrs.  Balaam  Bros,  were  tihe 
contractors,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs  the  architect. 


HOUSE  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 

This  house  has  been  built  at  Maidenhead  wUla 
considerable  alterations  from  the  original  design, 
of  which  this  is  a perspective,  an  entire  flooF 
having  been  added. 

The  roofs  and  walls  to  first  floor  are  hung  witbi 
tiles,  and  the  walls  to  the  ground  floor  are  facer! 
with  red  bricks.  The  woodwork  throughout  is- 
painted  white.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Boyne  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  was  the  builder,  and  ^ir.  R.  A- 
Briggs  the  architect. 


SCULPTURE. 

The  figure  called  “A  Scytheman,”  hy  Mr.  E. 
Roscoe  Mullins,  is  the  principal  work  in  sculpture 
in  the  New  Gallery  Exhibition  : the  figure  of  the 
“Girl  Binding  her  Hair,”  by  Mr.  W.  Goscombe 
John,  we  have  already  referred  to  as  perhaps  the 
best  modelled  full-length  figure  in  the  lecture- 
room. 

Both  works  speak  for  themselves ; they  are 
perfectly  unpretending  in  molif  and  form  good 
examples  of  the  class  of  sculpture  which  derives 
its  interest  from  the  simple  representation  of  life 
and  action,  apart  from  idealism. 

\ I 

A R CH.^OL  0 GIC A L SO  CIE  TIES. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.— A 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
was  held  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  New- 
castle, Canon  Greenwell  presiding.  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader  J.  Bates  gave  an  account  of  some 
excavations  recently  carried  out  in  connexion) 
with  Dr.  Hodgkin's  excavation  found  on  a section) 
of  the  vallum  of  the  Roman  wall  near  Heddon-on- 
the-\Vall.  The  section  was  cut  at  the  great  hill 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  village 
of  Heddon.  The  excavation  were  made  at  the 
point  where  the  wall  makes  a bend,  where  some 
years  ago  the  late  Mr.  John  Clayton  had  the  wall 
excavated,  and  where  he  found  a certain  round 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  During  the 
excavations  a bronze  axe-head  and  flint  scraper 
were  found.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  objects  and  hat3 
assisted  in  the  excavations. 

Yarmouth  Arch.'Eologists  in  Suffolk. — 
A party  of  Yarmouth  Archceologists  had  a tour 
through  a large  part  of  Suffolk  on  the  22nd  ult. 
Starting  from  the  Southtown  Station  they 
proceeded  to  Ilalesworth,  and  from  thence  by 
coach  to  Little  Linstead,  P'ressingfield,  and 
Wingfield.  A lengthened  stay  took  place  at 
Wingfield  Castle,  the  ancient  home  of  the  family 
of  De  La  Pole.  Descriptive  and  historical  papers, 
were  read  at  Wingfield  and  other  places  by  Dr- 
Raven. 

The  O.KFORn  Architectural  and  His- 
torical Society.  — This  society  carried  out 
their  two  days’  programme  to  Gloucester,  Deer- 
hurst,  Tewkesbury,  Bredon,  Pershore,  anc? 
Evesham,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  last  month,, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  pre  - 
sident, Mr.  Jas.  Parker,  acted  as  lecturer,  and* 
conducted  the  members  over  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral. Mr.  R.  K.  W.  Owen  (St.  John’s  College)* 
arranged  the  excursion  to  the  satisfaction  oi' 
everyone. 


Proposed  Electric  Lighting  of  Lancaster.. 
— On  the  28th  ult.,  Major-General  Crozier,  R.E., 
held  a Local  Government  Hoard  inquiry  into  am 
application  made  by  the  Lancaster  Town  Council' 
for  sanction  to  borrow  25,000/.,  the  estimated  cosir 
of  a system  of  electric  lighting  installation  for  the 
borough,  to  be  provided  by  the  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Company,  of  London.  For  the  present 
the  Corporation  propose  to  light  only  the  maii> 
streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ; but  arrangements- 
are  being  made  so  that  additional  plant  may  be  put 
down  as  required. 


•A  SCYTHEMAN.V— Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.  Sculptor. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

• On  Wednesday  last  a visit  was  paid  by  the 
Society  of  Engineers  to  the  new  Lock  and  Weir 
Works  and  the  Water  Works,  at  Wchmond, 
Surrey. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr.  W.  A. 
McIntosh  Valon,  J.P.  (President),  Mr.  G.  A. 
Goodwin,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Peirce  (Vice-Presi- 
dents), Mr.  Jabez  Church,  Mr.  Charles  Gandon, 
Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  William  Wilson,  jun.  (Past  Presi- 
dents), Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  and  Mr. 

G.  M.  Lawford  (Members  of  Council),  and  Mr. 

G.  A.  Piyce  Cuxson  (Secretaiy). 

The  party  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  were  conducted 
over  the  Lock  and  Weir  Works  by  Mr.  P.  le 
Neve  Foster,  Resident  Engineer,  and  over  the 
Waterworks  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Peirce,  Engineer.  The 
object  of  the  Lock,  which  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Thames  Conservancy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  Engineer,  Mr.  C.  J.  More, 
INI. Inst. C.E.,  is  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  ir. 
the  river  Thames  between  Richmond  and  Ted- 
dington  Lock,  at,  and  for  some  time  before  and 
after,  low  water. 

The  works  consist  of  a foot  bridge  (348  ft.  in 
length),  having  five  arches,  crossing  the  river  at 
right-angles  about  400  yards  below  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  bridge  ; a lock  on 
the  Surrey,  and  a boat  slide  with  three  lines  of 
rollers  on  the  Middlesex  shore.  The  three 
central  arches  have  66  ft.  span,  and  the  end 
arches  (one  of  which  is  over  the  lock  and  the  other 
over  the  boat  rollers)  50  ft.  each.  The  girders, 
■which  are  arranged  to  carry  a double  gangway, 
are  of  steel. 

The  three  central  arches  .are  being  fitted  with 
removable  sluices,  the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  G.  M. 
Stoney,  M.Inst.C.E.,  capable  of  holding  up  the 
water  to  5 ft.  9 in.  below  THW  (about  .J  tide 
ordinary  springs).  These  sluices,  the  largest  ever 
constructed,  are  68  ft.  long,  12  ft.  deep,  and 
weigli  about  32  tons  each.  They  are  suspended 
at  each  end  by  steel  wire  ropes  which  pass  over 
the  pulleys  of  the  lifting  gear  ; counter-balance 
weights  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  these  ropes. 
These  weights  are  four  in  number,  of  eight  tons 
each,  suspended  in  3 ft.  square  wells  built  into  the 
masonry  of  the  piers.  The  wells,  which  are  made 
of  steel  plates,  serve  also  to  support  the  vertical 
guides,  which  are  planed  surfaces  of  cast  iron, 
between  which,  and  the  cast  iron  ends  of  the 
sluices,  are  interposed  the  free  rollers  arranged  in 
such  a manner  as  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
and  thus  can  be  easily  moved.  In  addition  to  the 
counterbalance  weights,  they  arc  also  fitted  with 
special  balance  weights  to  compensate  for  the 
varying  weight  of  the  sluice,  when  in  or  out  of 
water.  Thus,  a perfect  balance  can  at  all  times 
be  maintained,  and  consequently  the  sluices  can 
readily  be  moved  by  hand  power.  When 
the  sluices  are  lifted,  they  can,  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement,  be  turned  over  flat,  between 
the  two  gangways,  and  are  hidden  from  view  by 
the  girders  and  parapet  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to 
allow,  a clear  headway  for  vessels  passing  under- 
neath the  bridge  of  21  ft.  above  THW  mark,  or 
about  4 in.  more  than  at  Richmond  railway 
bridge.  During  floods  the  sluices  need  not  be 
lowered  at  all  ; but  at  other  times  they  will  be 
shut  clown  at  about  half  ebb  and  lifted  again  at 
half  flood,  and  the  arches  will  then  be  open  for 
navigation,  the  lock  only  being  used  when  the 
sluices  are  down.  The  counter-balancing  of  each 
sluice  is  so  perfectly  adjusted  that  the  buoyancy  of 
a timber  float  fixed  on  the  up  strenm  side  is 
sufficient  to  float  it,  and  cause  it  to  lift  with  the 
rising  tide  ; this  will  also  regulate  automatically 
the  flow  of  the  stream  undcineath  at  low  water, 
and  maintain  a nearly  fixed  level  of  water  above 
the  bridge. 

The  lock  is  to  be  250  ft.  long,  (72  ft.  7 in. 
longer  than  that  of  Tedclington),  and  the  gates 
will  have  a clear  opening  of  26  ft.  {13  inches 
wider),  but  in  order  to  accommodate  a tug  and 
full  complement  of  barges,  it  is  widened  out  on 
the  shore  side  to  37  ft.  ibr  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  The  sill  level  of  the  entrance  is  16  ft. 
below  THW,  which  will  allow  a depth  of  water 
of  about  6 ft.  at  the  ordinary  summer  low  water 
' level.  The  rollers  of  the  boat  slide  will  he 
laid  on  a concrete  floor,  with  an  incline  of 
I in  8. 

The  abutments  and  piers  of  the  bridge,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  lock,  arc  built  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue 
bricks  and  Cornish  granite. 

The  sluices  are  made  of  steel,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  end  bearings  and  the  trunnions  upon 
which  they  turn  from  the  veilical  to  the  horizontal 


position  when  raised  out  of  sight.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works  is  61,000/. 

The  contractors  for  the  sluices  and  super- 
structure of  the  biidge  are  Messrs.  Ransomes  & 
Rapier,  engineers,  of  London  and  Ipswich. 

The  concrete  foundation  of  the  first  pier  was 
put  in  on  March  25,  1892,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 

The  members  subsequently  visited  the  water- 
works. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders. — Tenders  were  received  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  bridges  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
The  list  will  be  found  under  our  usual  heading, 

“ Tenders,”  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

The  Proposed  Purchase  of  a Site  for  a new 
County  Hall  and  Offices. — Mr.  Dickinson,  the 
Deputy-Chairman,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  Establishment  Committee,  which 
recommended  the  acquisition  of  98,000  square 
feet  of  land  in  Parliament-street  as  a site  for  a 
County  Hall,  at  a cost  of  750,000/.  The 
Committee  considered  that  the  site  possessed 
exceptional  advantages.  They  ought  to  have  not 
merely  a good  site,  but  a prominent  one,  which 
would  keep  the  best  thoughts  and  intelligence  of 
London  focussed  upon  its  governing  body.  Tliere 
were  manifest  advantages  from  a business  point  of 
view  in  their  offices  being  near  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Government  offices.  He 
urged  the  Council  to  discuss  the  question  fairly 
and  to  come  to  a definite  conclusion  upon  it. 

Lieut.  -Colonel  Ford  moved,  as  an  amendment — 
That  the  Council,  in  view  of  its  resolution  of  June  27, 
instructing  Committees  not  to  bring  up  during  the  present 
fin-incial  year  (except  in  matters  of  urgencyl  recommer'da- 
tions  involving  large  expenditure,  is  not  .at  the  present  time 
prepared  to  entertain  any  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  site  for  Municipal  buildings." 

Dr.  Collins  seconded  the  amendment,  remark- 
ing that  the  present  was  an  inopportune  lime  for 
discussing  the  proposal  of  the  Committee,  and 
that  the  site  was  an  undesirable  one. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, said  he  presumed  the  Council  would  be 
their  own  builders,  and  in  that  case  another  25 
per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
scheme. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  said  that,  so  long  as  London 
remained  disunited,  they  could  not  engage  in  the 
building  of  a new  Town  Hall  for  London. 

Lord  Rosebery  spoke  at  some  length  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  and  invited  the  Council  to 
reject  what  he  called  the  “ fatal  proposal  ” of  the 
Committee.  The  present,  he  urged,  was  not  the 
lime  for  entering  upon  so  large  a scheme. 

Lord  Carrington  said  he  should  vole  for  the 
amendment,  which  he  thought*would  practically 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  scheme. 

The  Vice-Chairman  (Mr.  C.  Harrison),  who 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  cries  of  “Vote,” 
supported  the  Committee's  reconunendation. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  suggested  that  if  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Ford  was  willing  to  substitute  the  word 
“this”  for  the  word  “any,"  those  who  had 
amendments  on  the  paper  should  withdraw  them. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried,  on  a 
show  of  hands,  by  a large  majority.  A division 
was  not  demanded. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved,  and  Mr.  Benn, 
M.r.,  seconded,  the  substitution  of  the  word 
“ this  ■’  for  the  word  “ any,”  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  declared  the  Council  had  been 
led  away  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  the 
addition  to  the  proposal  of  the  words,  “and 
accordingly  refers  it  back  to  the  Committee  to 
bring  up  further  detailed  information  as  to  the 
other  sites  referred  to  in  their  report,  and  any 
other  sites.” 

Major  Probyn  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  lost  on  a division  by  69  votes  against  to  44 
for  it. 

Having  transacted  some  other  business,  the 
Council  adjourned  shortly  after  6 o'clock. 



"The  Gi..\ss  Painting  Trade."— We  have 
received  a letter  from  a member  of  the  Glass 
Painters'  Union,  referring  to  the  letter  of  " J.  E.  P.  " 
in  our  last,  and  denying  that  it  gives  a correct 
: representation  of  what  happened,  or  of  his  own 
j altitude  in  the  matter.  We  have  our  own  opinion 
I about  " J.  E.  P."'s  letter,  but  the  reply  goes  into 
j details  of  workshop  politics  and  conversation  which 
I would  be  out  of  place  in  a letter  for  publication. 


dorrcsponbence. 

To  the  Editor  n/ The  Builder. 

A “BONA-FIDE  BUILDIN'I 
EXHIBITION.” 

Sir, — Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  make 
the  annoucicement  that  it  is  decided  to  hold  a bona- 
fide  Building  Exhibition,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  in 
1894. 

For  the  last  two  years  I have  been  trying  to 
arrange  for  this,  but  hitherto  without  success,  ft  is 
true  that  each  year  there  have  been  at  the  Hall  a 
series  of  stalls  and  stands,  with  a mongrel  display  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  items  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  a poor  attendance  and  a show 
meagrely  patronised  by  firms,  many  of  whom  have 
no  reputation  ; rifle-shooting  galleries,  cabs  and  con- 
fectionery stalls. 

A Building  Exhibition,  if  held  at  all,  should  be 
properly  classified : manufacturers  of  bricks  in  one 
section,  joinery  in  another,  and  so  with  every  branch 
of  this  all-important  trade.  There  should  be  a 
display  of  all  labour-saving  apparatus,  and  in  certain 
instances,  working-machinery ; but  nothing  in  the 
entire  building  should  be  exhibited  that  is  not 
cognate  to  the  construction  of  edifices,  whether 
cottages,  mansions,  or  palaces,  institutions,  manu- 
factories, warehouses,  or  stables. 

Architects,  contractors,  small  builders,  foremen, 
mechanics,  and  apprentices  should  all  be  able  by 
visiting  the  E.xhibition  to  learn  something  that 
should  be  practically  valuable  now  or  in  the  future. 

The  great  aim  should  be  to  bring  into  a manage- 
able focus  the  most  modern  and  best  systems  and 
items  leading  to  the  perfection  of  buildings. 

Now  to  secure  the  foregoing  desiderata  two  things 
are  absolutely'  necessary ; First,  someone  with 
financial  means  who  will  find  the  requisite  money 
for  the  undertaking,  and  to  do  it  well ; second,  the 
co-operation  of  leading  architects,  contractors,  and 
manufacturers  whose  powerful  patronage  and  support 
will  secure  the  interest  of  the  public. 

As  regards  the  first  I am  glad  to  inform  your 
readers  that  Messrs.  Larkins  & Hungerford,  of 
Bloomsbury,  who  are  not  without  experience  in  this 
particular  business,  have  undertaken  to  finance  and 
manage  the  project  at  their  own  cost  and  risk,  and 
as  regards  the  other  point,  which  I deem  crucial 
to  success,  it  is  of  paramount  import.ance  that  there 
should  be  a consultative  Council  of  Architects  and 
others  of  high  repute  to  control  and  suggest  certain 
definite  lines  of  action. 

The  firm  above-named  have  taken  the  Agricultural 
Hall  for  a series  of  exhibitions  to  be  held  annually, 
with  the  intention  of  a steady  advance  and  improve- 
ment each  year. 

I have  been  asked  by  many  to  act  as  hon.  secre- 
tary. Whether  I thus  'aid  or  not  I am  perfectly 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  others  as  suggested,  and 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  those  of  your  readers  who 
approve  of  this  new  departure  will  write  me  at 
200,  Ph'X'nix-street,  N.W..  or  make  an  appointment 
for  a personal  interview. 

As  a liveryman  of  three  City  Guilds  and  an  old 
Corporator,  1 shall  endeavour  to  get  influence  in  this 
direction,  and  we  may  count  upon  the  London 
County  Council,  the  School  Boards,  and  other 
public  bodies,  all  helping  in  so  interesting  and 
important  a movement. 

T.  Freeman,  F.G.S. 


GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — On  comparing  the  plan  given  of  vaulting  in 
Lower  Church,  Glasgow  Cathedral,  in  Builder 
of  July  I with  that  given  in  Gilbert  .Scott's 
Lectures,  Vol.  II..  page  200,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  plan  in  the  former  shows  additional  ribs,  in 
shape  of  a diamond  surrounding  the  central  boss  of 
the  compartment  marked  " B"  in  Gilbert  Scott’s 
plan.  Never  having  seen  the  building  myself,  I 
should  like  to  know  which  is  correct.  No  doubt 
there  are  others  in  a similar  situation  to  myself. 

William  H.  Elgar. 

*,*  The  plan  as  published  by  us  is  correct. — Ed. 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CRYPT 
OF  ST.  JAMES’S,  CLERKENWELL. 

Sir,— The  Builder  of  October  2,  1858,  under  the 
above  heading,  states  that  in  clearing  out  the  crypt  of 
the  above  church  they  found  the  recumbent  figures  of 
the  last  Prior  of  St,  Bartholemew's,  Smithfield.  and 
priors  of  a neighbouring  religious  establishment. 
Have  they  been  removed  to  the  porch  as  promised? 
I failed  to  get  into  the  church  to  see  when  in  London 
a short  time  back.  Would  not  the  -most  fitting 
place  for  the  figure  of  the  last  Prior  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (if  not  of  the  others)  be  in  his  own 
church,  so  skillfully  restored  bv  Aston  Webb  ? 

S.  B.  Chittenden. 

Sterccnage,  July  3,  1893. 


SOIL-PIPES  AND  WASTE-PIPES. 

Sir,— Mr.  Buchan  [p.  15.  ante\  has  again 

misinterpreted  me ; he  gives  an  incomplete  and 
incorrect  version  of  my  words,  and  then  finds 
fault  with  me  fur  what  I did  not  say;  this 


July  8,  1893.] 
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is  not  argument.  I am  well  aware  that  waste 
pipes,  as  ordinarily  fixed,  soon  become  foul, 
but  it  is  just  this  ordinary  method  of  fixing  to  which 
I object.  If  any  one  that  has  read  Mr.  Buchan's 
letter  will  kindly  turn  back  and  read  mine  again,  he 
will  see  where  Mr.  Buchan  has  gone  astray.  Mr. 
Buchan  also  thinks  fit  to  doubt  my  veracity,  such 
being  the  case,  I must  decline  to  have  any  further 
correspondence  with  him.  Bern.ARD  Dicksee. 


FILLING  FOR  JOINTS  IN  SHRUNKEN 
FLOORS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ Inquirer's"  question  [p.  i^.a/z/c] 
how  to  fill  the  joints  of  a shrunken  lloor  which  the 
owner  will  not  allow  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid,  and  to 
which  there  is  some  objection  to  “slipping"  with 
glued  wood  strips,  I some  few  years  since,  under 
similar  circumstances,  made  use  of  the  following 
recipe  in  an  old  infirmary  of  a poor  law  school; — 
“ Thoroughly  soak  newspapers  in  a paste  made  of 
1 lb.  of  flour,  3 quarts  of  water,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  alum,  thoroughly  boiled  and  mixed;  make  the 
final  mixture  about  as  thick  as  putty,  and  it  will 
harden  like  papier-mdehe."  In  my  case  I think  a 
/zMe  plaster  of  Paris  was  added,  not  to  the  bulk  but 
to  small  quantities  of  the  paper  putty  as  it  was  used  ; 
the  flour  in  the  putty  will  prevent  the  plaster  setting 
loo  rapidly.  if  I had  time  to  experiment  and 
opportunity  to  watch  the  result  I should,  in  future 
cases,  add  a little  weak  glue  or  some  knotting,  or 
both. 

The  owner  may  be  right,  in  “ Inquirer's"  case,  in 
not  having  the  floor-boards  taken  up  and  relaid,  as 
this  course  might,  unless  the  joists  are  unusually 
large  and  the  ceiling  under  exceptionally  good,  result 
in  damage  to  the  latter.  Another  risk  is,  that  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken,  the  shrinkage  after 
skooling  the  edges  and  relaying  may  be  as  bad  or 
worse  than  before.  To  prevent  this,  rub  in  the 
newly  shot  edges  of  the  boards  hot  size  or  weak 
glue  to  seal  up  the  opened  pores  of  the  wood. 
Unless  the  floor  is  subject  to  much  wear,  why 
not  veneer  it  over  with  batten  widths  specially 
cut  thin  (say  J in.  or  in.  finished  thickness), 
seasoned  and  dried  after  being  prepared,  or  if 
narrower  widths  are  desired,  the  same  thicknesses 
could  be  flatted  out  of  planks  or  4 in.  deals  ? 

I have  heard  of  caulking  with  whitelead  and  tow, 
which.  I suppose,  is  what  is  done  on  the  decks  of 
yachts,  but  I have  not  actually  seen  such  caulking 
in  buildings.  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  result  of  wear  and  time  on  the  paper 
puttying  but  if  “ Inquirer  " will  send  me  his  address, 
I shall  be  pleased  to  direct  him  to  the  building  so 
that  he  may  e.xamine  the  work  for  himself. 

Arthur  Harstoji. 


Sir, — Some  time  ago  I successfully  filled  similar 
openings  with  a mixture  of  thin  glue  and  sawdust ; 
but  it  struck  me  afterwards  that  paste  and  sawdust 
would  have  done  equally  well. 

The  glue  mixture  requires  keeping  hot  and  rubbing 
into  the  open  joints  with  the  fingers,  and  wiping  otf 
as  you  go  along. 

I have  heard  that  paper  putty  or  pulp,  made  by 
soaking  newspaper  in  paste,  answers  well. 

C.  F.  M. 


®be  Stuhent’s  dolumn. 

GEOLOGY  11. 

THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  THE  EARTH. 

■ ^ clear 

night  we  observe  a cloudy  streak  running 
over  a part  of  it,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  “milky  way.”  Astronomers  have 
discovered  several  other  masses  of  a similar  kind, 
which  are  all  called  nehulic.  These  nebute  have 
been  requisitioned  to  assist  in  framing  a hypothesis 
accounting  for  the  original  formation  of  the 
various  planets  of  the  solar  system — the  earth,  of 
course,  included.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
nebulous  matter,  which  once  reached  to  the  utter- 
most confines  of  the  system,  commenced  to  con- 
dense at  its  central  part,  and  in  so  doing  left 
behind  successive  rings  which  subsequently 
assumed  the  form  of  planets,  sometimes  with  a 
further  formation  of  rings,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Saturn  remain,  though  in  other  planets  they  have 
become  detached,  and  form  satellites.  Thus,  the 
moon  was  detached  from  the  earth.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  function  to  show  in  what  way  this  hypothesis 
is  substantiated  by  observed  facts  ; the  reader  can 
ascertain  that  on  reference  to  any  text-book 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  tlie  condensation  was 
accompanied  by  cooling,  and  the  earth  gradually 
consolidated,  whilst  in  the  hollows  of  its  rugged 
exterior,  water,  derived  from  vapour,  at  length 
collected  in  great  quantity.  At  that  time  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  both  land  and  water,  was 
warm,  and  during  the  process  of  cooling  of  the 


heated  mass  within,  must  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  disturbance.  Subsequently  the 
crust  hardened  and  became  more  rigid  and  stable, 
and  both  land  and  water  were  cooler. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROCKS. 

Then  the  rocks  composing  the  crust  having  been 
consolidated  from  molten  matter  were  entirely 
igneous  in  character.  These  must  have  been 
attacked,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  water,  and 
denudation  or  wasting  away  of  the  land  thus 
began.  The  materials  so  derived  subsided  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  aqueous  rocks  in  this 
manner  were  for  the  first  time  deposited  on  the 
sea  floor.  Meanwhile,  the  water  having  become 
inhabited  with  organisms  of  various  kinds,  these 
on  dying  were  entombed  in  the  great  thickness  of 
aqueous  rocks,  and  formed  “fossils.”  But  the 
crust,  although  to  a certain  extent  rigid,  was 
still  subjected  to  disturbances  from  within  and 
without,  acting  either  suddenly,  or  throughout 
long  periods,  producing  great  cumulative  effects, 
and  the  sea-floor  and  dry  land  changed  places 
several  times  under  these  peculiar  conditions. 
One  of  the  accompanying  results  of  these  earth 
movements  was  the  development  of  enormous 
pressure,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Nature’s  chemical 
laboratory,  com]fletely  changed  the  character  of 
those  parts  of  the  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks 
subjected  to  such  pressure ; the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  rocks  also,  by  an  analogous  process, 
tended  to  materially  alter  the  nature  of  those 
portions  of  themselves  which  were  situated  at  some 
depth.  A very  elementary  study  of  physics  would 
convince  the  student  of  the  reasonableness  of  this 
part  of  the  hypothe.sis. 

Thus  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks  were  formed 
— (i)  the  igneous,  from  consolidated  molten 
matter  ; (2)  the  aqueous,  laid  down  in  water  : 
and  (3)  the  inelainorphic,  consisting  of  either  of 
the  foregoing,  materially  altered  in  character. 
And  these  three  classes  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
we  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  present 
day ; the  only  other  kind  discovered  being 
{4)  the  ceolian,  loose  material,  blown  into  favour- 
able spots  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  there 
accumulated.  These  latter  do  not  constitute  a 
very  appreciable  proportion  of  the  whole. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
rocks  now  found  formed  part  of  the  original  crust 
of  the  earth.  The  agents  of  denudation,  with 
their  unceasing  action,  have  had  a practically  un- 
limited time  in  which  to  ply  their  avocation,  and 
they  have  accomplished  their  work  with  energy 
and  persistency,  so  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  original  crust  was  long  since  worn  away,  the 
materials  having  been  made  use  of  in  newer 
formed  strata.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  metamorphism  of  enor- 
mous thicknesses  of  what  must  originally  have 
been  more  ancient  aqueous  rocks  than  any  of 
which  we  have  now  any  certain  knowledge.  • In 
other  words,  beneath  the  oldest  of  the  recognised 
aqueous  rocks  we  find  more  ancient  metaraorphic 
rocks  which  were  originally  aqueous. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  observed  that  as  these 
latter  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  have 
contained  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  life,  and  these  by  metamorphism  were 
obliterated,  we  stand  no  chance  whatever  of  being 
able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  prototypes  of 
life — a sad  circumstance  for  the  palteontologist. 
The  acknowledged  oldest  aqueous  rocks  in  this 
country,  however,  have  yielded  an  abundant 
fossil  fauna,  which  includes  some  of  the  highest 
types  of  invertebrate  animals  ; it  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  life  must  have  begun  long  anterior  to 
their  deposition.  We  know  that  it  had  already 
become  highly  specialised — for  invertebrates — 
before  those  rocks  were  in  e.xistence. 

THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

Now,  the  aqueous  rocks  are  of  immense 
thickness — several  miles — and  if  we  attentively 
examine  their  fossil  contents  we  find,  commencing 
at  the  lowest  zone  with  the  oldest  known  and 
extinct  forms  of  life,  that  fauna  after  fauna 
succeeded  one  another,  each  one  being  different 
to  its  predecessor,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  whole  succession  of 
rocks,  where  we  discover  that  the  entombed 
remains  are  of  the  same  species  as  animals 
now  in  existence.  The  lapse  of  time  between 
the  deposition  of  the  oldest  aqueous  rocks,  and 
the  newest,  must  have  been  enormous  to  have 
permitted  so  many  and  such  vast  changes  in  the 
different  fauna?,  in  the  interval.  At  certain 
horizons  we  mark  the  incoming  of  fish, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  mammals  and  birds  re- 
spectively ; we  observe  that  whole  orders  of  beings 
came  upon  the  earth,  with  their  genera  and 
species,  which  after  performing  their  rSle  died 


out,  and  were  replaced  by  other  new  orders, 
which  in  turn  became  extinct  also — a process 
continually  repeated  until  the  present  phase 
of  life  came  into  existence.  Each  group,  or 
facies,  of  life,  having  naturally  been  confined  to 
the  strata  laid  down  at  the  time  of  its  existence, 
the  student  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is 
convenient  to  give  each  portion,  or  horizon 
of  the  strata  thus  characterised,  a definite 
name  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  readily;  the 
following  are  the  names  adopted  for  the  chief 
divisions,  or  horizons,  of  the  aqueous  rocks  in 
this  country : — 

Divisions  oj  the  Aqueous  Rocks. 


Cainozoic 

Tertiary. 


Mesozoic 

Secondary' 


PaljBozoic 

Primarj-. 


I _ J Norwich  crag. 

I Pliocene -(  Red  crag. 

I ^Coralline  crag. 

Miocene Absent  in  Britain. 

•,  f H.amsiead  beds. 

j Bern 


I OHgocexie. 


Bembridge  beds. 

Osborne  beds. 

I Headon  beds. 

I Barton  beds. 

I I Bracklesham  beds. 

l^^Eocene London  clay. 

I Woolwich  and  Reading  beds. 
l^Tlianet  beds. 

/Chalk. 

Upper  Green.sand. 
^Cretaceous..-  Gault. 

Lower  Greensand. 

VWealden  beds. 

( Purbeckian. 

I Portlandi.an. 

Kirn-neridgian. 

I Corallian. 

•;  O-xfordian. 

Great  Oolite. 

I Fullers'  E.arth. 

Inferior  Oolite. 
yLias. 

i Rhtetic  beds. 

-!  Keuper  beds, 
t Burner  heels. 

I Upper  Red  Sandstone. 

-j  Magnesian  Limestone. 

^Lower  Red  Sandstone. 

( Coal  measures. 

-j  Millstone  Grit.  ^ 
(.Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Devonian  J 

and  Old  Red  V Limestones  and  Sandstones. 
Sandstone.  J 

( Ludlow  group 
Silurian  . . . . -j  Wenlock  group. 

^ Llandovery  group. 

^Caradoc  or  Bala  group. 
Ordovician..-;  Llandcilo  group. 

1 Arenig  group. 
fTremadoc  Slates. 

J Dolgelly  group, 
j Menevian  group. 

V Harlech  and  Longmynd  groups. 


Jurassic  . 


Permian 


Cambrian  . 


In  the  above  table  the  oldest  aqueous  rock  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  newest  at  the  top. 


i \ 

OBITUAR  y. 

Mr.  Henry  Gill,  the  head  of  the  Berlin  Municipal 
Waterworks,  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Air.  Gill  first  visited  Berlin  in  1853  on  behalf  of  an 
English  company  which  was  constructing  some 
waterworks  in  the  suburb  of  Stralau.  He  afterwards 
acted  as  engineer-in-chief  for  this  company  until 
1874,  when  the  Municipality  took  over  the  whole 
concern,  and  gave  him  the  entire  management  of  it. 
Mr.  Gill's  skill  has  been  much  appreciated  both  by 
the  technical  world  and  the  Municipality  he  worked 
for  until  a lew  week's  back.  His  death  is  considered 
a great  loss  throughout  Germany.  He  was  for  many 
years  a popular  figure  both  at  professional  and  social 
gatherings. 

Herr  Alexander  Stude,  the  ChiefOfficerof  the 
Berlin  Royal  Police  Fire  Brigade,  died  suddenly  last 
week  while  doing  duty  as  a captain  in  the  Prussian 
Army  Reserves.  His  age  was  forty-five.  He  had 
originally  been  educated  for  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, but  after  having  served  in  the  Franco- 
German  War  (in  which  he  won  the  Prussian  Iron 
Cross)  he  entered  the  fire  service.  Prior  to  being 
appointed  chief  officer  in  Berlin  in  1887,  he  had 
commanded  the  Bremen  force.  Nearly  all  the  im- 
portant Government  fire,  police,  and  building  regula- 
tions of  the  last  decade  were  framed  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas,  notably  the  important  theatre  regula- 
tions of  1889  and  the  Berlin  “ Suburban  " regulations 
of  last  year.  He  was  as  well  known  for  his  rational 
preventive  measures  against  outbreaks  of  fire  as  for 
his  gift  of  organisation  of  brigades,  and  his  skilful 
tactics  when  attending  conflagrations.  He  was 
esteemed  as  highly  by  the  Emperor,  Government, 
and  Municipal  authorities  as  he  was  popular  with 
his  subordinates  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin.  The 
public  funeral  accorded  him  was  most  imposing. 
The  military  authorities  lose  in  him  an  expert  on 
army  clothing,  the  electricians  a savant  on  lightning, 
and  tlie  architectural  profession  a specialist  in  iron 
construction. 


The  British  Metal  Expansion  Co.,  Limited, 
announce  that  they  have  removed  from  Billiter 
Avenue,  and  opened  a show-room  and  warehouse  at 
3,  Lambeth-hill,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS.  J 

pROi’OSED  Schools,  Stone. — We  are  informed  1 
that  the  Slone  School  Board  have  selected  the  plans  | 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Walford,  of  Northfleet,  for  the  new  | 
schools  to  be  built  at  Stone  and  Beam.  Nine  i 
designs  were  sent  in  in  competition  for  these  1 
schools.  ! 

Baths,  Woolton. — On  the  aSth  ult.  new  baths  , 
were  opened  at  Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  and  pre-  ; 
sented  to  the  inhabitants  by  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell, 
J.P.  The  baths  occupy  a site  at  the  junction  of  I 
Allerton-road  and  Quarry-street,  and  the  style  of  I 
architecture  is  Italian.  The  offices  occupy  the  angle 
of  the  two  roads,  and  are  faced  in  red  Woolton  stone. 
Thee.xteriorof  the  swimming  bath  and  private  baths  is  | 
of  red  terra  cotta  bricks  relieved  by  stone  dressings.  , 
There  are  si.N  private  bath-rooms  fitted  up  with  ' 
glazed  eaiThenware  baths,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  ' 
entrance  passage  is  placed  the  swimming  bath,  j 
60  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  lined  with  white  glazed  l 
tiles  with  ornamental  border.  An  earthenware  foot- 
bath with  shower  is  formed  in  an  angle  recess. 
Along  one  side  is  a range  of  eighteen  dressing- 
boxes,  and  over  the  entrance  end  is  a gallery. 
This  bath  has  the  bottom,  walls,  and  gangways, 
formed  in  cement  concrete.  At  the  far  endis  lormed 
a large  doorway,  with  folding  doors  opening  out- 
wards. to  serve  as  a speedy  and  safe  exit  in  case  of  ^ 
panic,  since  it  is  intended  that  the  building,  with  the  ! 
swimming  bath  boarded  over,  shall  be  used  for 
lectures,  entertainments,  iS:c.  The  bath  is  lighted  by  , 
a large  skylight.  At  the  side  of  the  bath  in  the  rear 
are  placed  the  laundry  and  boiler  houses,  fitted  up  , 
with  the  latest  appliances.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  ' 
Dilworlh,  of  Wavertree,  and  the  engineering  work  1 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Bradford  & Co. . of  ; 
Manchester  and  Salford.  The  total  cost  has  been  j 
about  3,000/.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  \ 
carried  out  from  the  plans  prepared  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendance  of,  Messrs.  Horton 
& Bridgford,  architects  and  surveyors,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Church,  Heaviley,  Stocki’ORT.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  St.  George's  Church  at  Heaviley, 
.Stockport,  was  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  The  new 
church  occupies  a site  in  a locality  where  the  popu- 
lation is^a[>idly  increasing,  and  it  will  have  a spire 
rising  to  a height  of  230  ft.  Messrs.  Paley,  Austin. 

& Paley,  of  Lancaster,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
masons'  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W. 
Thornton  & Sons,  of  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Hatch  & 
Sons,  of  Lancaster,  are  entrusted  with  the  wood- 
work. 

Parish  Church.  Malone,  near  Belfast.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  parish  church  was 
laid  at  Malone  a short  time  since.  The  new  church  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Osborne  Park  and  Malone-  : 
road.  It  is  being  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  I 
Early  English  period.  The  church  is  being  built  of  | 
rubble  work,  faced  with  Scrabo  shoddies,  and  with  ‘ 
dressings  in  red  stone  from  the  Dumfries  quarries,  I 
The  internal  walls  are  being  lined  with  red  bricks  ; 
from  the  .Annadale  Works.  The  church  is  cruciform  ; 
in  plan,  the  axis  being  placed  due  eastwaid  and  ! 
west,  and  a tower  rises  from  the  north-east  corner.  ! 
The  chancel,  transepts,  and  organ  chamber,  will  be  1 
separated  from  the  nave  by  cut  stone  arches  carried 
on  moulded  piers.  The  roof  will  Ije  of  selected 
pitch-pine,  open  to  the  ridge.  The  present  scheme  ' 
includes  an  outlay  of  upwards  of  4.000/.,  which  will 
complete  the  chancel,  the  transepts,  part  of  the  nave,  1 
and  the  tower,  and  will  seat  about  450  people  ; when  I 
the  nave  is  completed  it  will  add  about  220  sittings,  ! 
and  it  is  calculated  that  2,500/.  additional  will  j 
entirely  finish  the  building.  The  work  is  being  | 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Campbell  & Son,  late 
Di.xon  & Campbell,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  ; 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henrv  Seaver,  architect,  of  | 
Belfast.  ■ ! 

Buii.niNfi  IN  Leeds. — Mr.  Davidson  Hainsworth,  I 
Building  Inspector  to  the  Leeds  Corporation,  has  1 
just  issued  his  report  for  the  year  ending  March  25.  I 
The  2,527  houses  shown  upon  the  447  plans  1 
approved  by  the  Building  Clauses  Committee,  ; 
during  the  year,  included  19  villas,  36  semi-detached  , 
villas,  854  through  iiouses,  and  1,618  back-to-back  J 
houses.  The  30  miscellaneous  plans  were  for  one  j 
addition  to  church,  two  chapels,  two  additions  | 
to  chapels,  one  convent,  two  schools,  18  .additions  , 
to  schools,  one  orphanage,  two  hotels  (rebuilding), 
and  one  extension  of  hotel.  During  the  year,  1,915 
houses  have  been  completed  and  certified  for ; 
occupation,  including  6 villas,  19  semi-detached  ; 
villas.  632  through  houses,  and  1,258  back-to-back, 
houses.  During  the  same  period,  768  miscellaneous  j 
buildings  have  been  completed  and  certified,  1 
amongst  which  were  one  addition  to  church,  one  | 
chapel,  four  addiiions  to  chapels,  two  mission 
rooms,  one  addition  to  mission  rooM,  four  schools, 
eleven  additions  to  schools,  one  extension,  Leeds  ; 
General  Infirmary,  one  Yorkshire  College  Hall  of ! 
residence,  one  Oddfellows’  Hall  (Kingston  Unity).  ' 
and  one  bank,  &c.  | 

"Olympia,"  Ne\vcastle-on-Tynk. — A building, 
which  will  be  known  as  " Olympia,"  is  being  erected  ■ 
at  Newcastle,  and  will  be  capable  of  seating  about 
5,000  people.  The  building  is  proposed  to  be  con- ' 
structed  with  framework  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
and  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  riveted  and  bolted, 
the  pillars  and  standards  to  be  supported  on  beds  of 
concrete.  The  floor  will  be  covered  with  i-in. 
grooved  and  tongued  boards.  .Ml  the  doors  of  the 


place  will  be  made  to  open  outwards.  The  building 
will  bo  lighted  by  gas  and  electric  light.  The  main 
entrance,  which  will  be  in  Northumberland-road, 
will  be  20  ft.  wide,  and  will  lead  into  a vestibule  in 
which  will  be  cloak-rooms,  pay-box,  and  other 
accommodation.  From  this  vestibule,  and  on  the 
same  level,  access  will  be  gained  to  the  body  of  the 
hall,  which  will  be  divided  from  the  vestibule 
by  three  sets  of  swing  doors.  Access  to  the 
gallery  will  be  obtained  by  two  staircases. 
'I'he  stage  will  be  52  ft.  by  25  ft.  wide.  In  con- 
nextion  with  the  stage,  thei'e  will  be  dressing,  green, 
retiring,  and  band  rooms.  Below  the  stage  there 
will  be  six  dressing-rooms  and  other  apartments 
which  will  be  approached  by  separate  entrances  at 
the  rear  of  the  building.  The  gallery  will  run  round 
three  sides  of  the  building,  and  will  be  12  ft.  6 in. 
wide.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  there  will  be  a 
lounge,  and  in  the  body  of  the  hall  there  will  be  lour 
swing  doors  to  be  used  as  extra  exits,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  doors.  The  size  of  the  hall  will  be 
135  ft.  long,  78  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high.  The 
gallery  and  roof  of  the  hall  will  be  supported  by 
ornamental  iron  columns.  The  roof  will  be  of  iron, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  body  of  the  hall  will  be 
obtained  by  a range  of  lights  running  along  both 
sides  of  the  building.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Lceson,  of 
Newcastle,  are  the  architects. 

Schools,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  St.  Helens  Health  Committee  on 
the  28th  ult.,  Messrs.  Willink  & Thicknesse,  archi- 
tects, of  Liverpool,  submitted  plans  for  the  erection 
of  new  day  and  Sunday  schools  and  mission-room 
on  land  at  the  corner  of  W'olseley- street  and 
Keswick-street,  Cowley  Hill.  The  new  building 
will  consist  of  two  stories,  17  ft.  6 in.  and  15  ft. 
respectively.  The  first  floor  will  be  for  girls,  and 
the  ground  floor  for  boys.  There  will  be  two  rooms, 
to  accommodate  140  scholars  each,  four  classrooms 
for  3o  each,  and  four  for  50  each,  with  lobbies  and 
lavatories  on  each  floor,  'rhe  ground  floor  will  also 
l)e  used  as  a mission  church,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  York-street  mission-room.  chancel  is  included 
in  the  scheme,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  H. 
Wolstenholme,  and  it  will  be  shut  off  from  the 
school  by  folding  doors.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  nearly  8,000/. 

Schools,  Moss  Side,  Lancashire. — The 
memorial  stone  of  St.  James’s  Schools,  Moss  Side, 
was  laid  on  the  xst  inst.  The  schools  are  situated  at 
the  junction  of  Barton-street  and  Great  Western- 
street.  They  are  one  story  high,  and  consist 
of  a central  hall  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  an  opened 
timbered  roof  25  ft.  to  the  ceiling.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides,  divided  by  glazed  screens  from  the  main 
hall,  are  six  class-rooms,  each  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  at 
the  cast  end  is  the  kitchen  and  retiring-room,  with 
separate  entrances.  The  parish-room  is  at  the' west 
end.  near  the  two  principal  entrances  from  Barton- 
street.  The  contractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs. 
F.  & E.  Haynes,  of  Moss  Side,  and  the  outlay  will 
be  1.250/.,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  concrete 
roofs.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Man- 
chester. 

School  Extension,  Harfuhhey,  M.\n- 
chester. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  infants' 
department  of  the  Burgess-street  Board  School. 
Harpurhey,  was  laid  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Smith,  on  the  ist 
inst.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  terra-cotta, 
and  will  comprise  one  large  room  and  a range  of 
four  class-rooms  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one. 
The  arcliitects  are  Messrs.  Preston  & Vaughan,  and 
the  builders  Messrs.  Wilson  & Toft.  The  new 
department  will  accomniod.ate  510  children  ; the 
estimated  cost  of  the  extension,  including  the  site, 
being  4,500/. 

WEi)i.KV.\N  Chai'el.  East  Markham, 
Nottinghamshire. — The  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  for  East  Markham,  about  six 
miles  from  Retford,  were  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr. 
Theophilus  Wilson,  builder  and  contractor,  of  East 
Markham,  made  the  authorities  a present  of  the 
site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Jolin  Allsopp,  of  Worksop, 
The  style  will  be  Gothic,  the  accommodation  for  200 
persons,  and  the  cost  700/. 

Post  Office  Extensions  in  SiiEKFiEi.D.~On 
the  3rd  inst.  the  new  premises  erected  by  the  Post 
Oflice  authorities  in  Flat-street,  Sheffield,  were 
opened  to  the  employes  engaged  in  the  sorting  and 
despatch  of  letters  and  parcels.  So  far  as  the  public 
are  concerned,  the  new  offices  will  replace  the 
temporary  building  in  Commercial-street,  which  has 
been  used  as  a parcels  post  office.  The  new  building 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  S.  Warburton,  of  Manchester, 
from  designs  made  by  Mr.  A.  Tanner,  of  the  Works 
Department. 

Church,  Cudworth,  Yorkshire. — The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  consecrated  a new  church  at 
Cudworth  on  the  29th  uli.  It  is  to  be  called  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  has  bt!en  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  2,600/. , to  seat  238  worshippers.  It  is  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  S:  Brodrick,  of  Hull, 

, and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  Messrs.  B. 
Graham  & Sons,  Huddersfield,  have  been  the 
■ contractors. 

Pendennis  Hotel,  Fal.moutii. — new  hotel 
' has  just  been  erected  on  a site  adjoining  Falmouth 
beach.  The  hotel  faces  almo.sl  due  south.  The 
j main  entrance  has  a vestibule  and  double  screen 
doors.  The  cofiee-rooni  on  the  ground  tloor  is 
' situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  and  in 
! length  is  41  ft.  with  a breadth  of  21  ft.,  e.xclusiveof  the 


bays.  Adjoining,  and  at  right-angles,  is  an  annexed 
codee-room,  30  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  entrance  hall  is 
between  this  room  and  the  reading-room,  which  also 
faces  the  sea.  The  reading-room  communicates 
with  a drawing-room.  Adjoining  the  drawing-room 
at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  facing  the  south-east 
is  a bijou  smoking-room,  and  on  the  opposiLZ  side  of 
the  corridor  is  a billiard-room.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains a large  number  of  bedrooms  and  two  sitting- 
rooms.  At  each  end  of  the  corridor  there  is  a bath- 
room. On  the  first  floor  there  is  also  a warming 
apparatus  to  ensure  the  proper  airing  of  bedding. 
The  second  and  upper  floor  consists  entirely  of  bed- 
rooms. The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Queen  Anne. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  James 
Julian  & Co.,  of  Truro,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S. 
Trevail,  of  Truro.  The  total  of  the  freehold,  build- 
ing, and  furniture  has  amounted  to  about  10,000/. 

PROI’OSED  PuiiLic  Offices  at  Otlev. — On  the 
30th  ult.  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  at  the  Local  Board- 
room.  Obey,  held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  by 
the  Local  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  2,500/.  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  thereon  of 
public  offices,  645/.  for  the  purchase  of  a steam  fire- 
engine  and  steam  road-roller,  and  350/.  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a disinfector  and  mortuary. 

Nave,  St.  Gut.auy’s  Church,  Bargoed, 
Monmouthshire. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  of  the  nave  of  the  St.  Gwladys’ 
Church,  Bargoed.  The  old  nave,  which  was  of  iron, 
was  built  in  1876,  and  the  chancel  a few  years  later, 
at  a cost  of  1,300/.  The  church  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  nave,  will  seat  about 
350  persons.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  W. 
Williams  tS:  Sons,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  Cardiff. 


S ANITA R y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Munici- 
p.\l  and  Cou.nty  Engineers. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  is  to  be  held  in  West 
Bromwich,  on  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  July 
13,  14,  and  15.  A very  good  programme  has  been 
arranged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
Borougli  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  West  Brom- 
wich, who  is  the  new  President  of  the  .-Vssociation. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Manea,  Cambs.— The  east  window 
of  the  parish  church  of  Manea,  Cambs.,  has  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Green,  of  Manea,  in  memory  of  her  father.  The 
subject  represented  is  the  Asce.asion.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mayer  iS:  Co. 

Window,  I'ar’ish  Church,  Leigh  (Essex). — 
The  west  window  of  the  parish  church  of  Leigh 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Canon  King  (brother  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln),  late  rector  of  the  parish.  The  window 
was  erected  by  subscriptions  among  parishioners  and 
friends,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  29th  ult.  It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Brothers,  of  London. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — It  is  announced  definitely  that  M- 
Saglio  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the  Cluny 
Museum  ; his  duties  will  be  divided  witli  M.  Molinier 
as  curator  of  ofijWs  d'art,  and  M.  Courajod  for  sculp- 
ture.  The  health  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  Dalou, 

which  was  causing  some  anxiety,  is  now  much 

amended. On  Thursday  last,  the  monument 

to  M.  Fusiel  de  Coulanges  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Salle  des  " Actes " in  the  J-k-ole  Normale.  The 
monument  consists  of  a marble  bust  by  M.  Pierre 
Og^,  placed  on  a pedestal  designed  by  M.  Mayeux, 
professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.\rts,  architect  of  the 

Ecole  Normale. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 

has  decided  that  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Earye  shall  be  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  lie  Sainte  Louis,  before  the  Hotel 

Lambert,  and  near  the  pont  Sully. M.  Antonin 

Mercid  has  just  finished  the  model  of  the  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Jules  Ferry,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  place  de  Saint  Did  (N'osges).  The  sculptor 
has  made  him  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his 

back,  a very  favourite  attitude  with  him. The 

Prefet  de  la  Seine  has  just  inaugurated  at  Chatillon 
the  monument  to  the  memory  ol  the  soldiers  killed 
' in  1870.  at  the  battle  which  took  place  near  there. 

Nlr.  J.  B.  Martenot,  architect  of  the  town  and 

of  the  hospitals  of  Rennes  has  been  chosen  officer 
of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Alfred  Beau,  painter, 
Director  of  the  Musee  de  Guimper,  has  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Beau  has 
made  an  important  ethnographic  and  ceramic 
collection. — —The  jury  appointed  to  judge  the 
open  competition  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Doudart  de  Lagrde, 
has  reserved  the  designs  of  MM.  Jay, 
Rambaud  and  Portal,  Recouce,  and  Rubin,  for  the 
second  competition. The  first  prize  for  the  com- 

petition for  a monument,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Valance  (Drome)  to  the  memory  of  Emile  Augier, 
has  been  awarded  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Uzes. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  just  inaugu- 
rated the  new  lines  between  Larguac  and 
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Mauriac.  and  Drive  and  Limoges.  These  new 
routes  will  considerably  shorten  the  journeys 
from  Paris  to  Aurillac,  and  from  Paris  to  Toulouse. 
This  last  line  passes  through  a very  hilly  country, 
and  has  necessitated  some  very  important  work  ; it 

has  cost  450,000  fr.  per  kilometre.  A new 

railway  line  has  also  been  opened  from  Rozoy-sur- 
Seine  to  Liart,  which  unites  the  “Nord" 

railway  system  with  that  of  the  '*  P-st. ’’ 

The  Council  of  the  “Nord”  railway  company 
have  adopted,  in  principle,  a scheme  for 
subterranean  railway  routes  uniting  the  Gare  du 
Nord  with  the  Halles  Centrales  and  the  Place  de 
I'Opera.  This  latter  branch  will  have  its  terminus 
at  the  Boulevard,  and  the  access  to  the  railway  will 

be  at  the  ground-floor  of  the  Grand  Hotel. All 

our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  M.  Charles 
Gamier,  who  has  suffered  for  some  lime  under  a 
painful  local  ailment,  has  undergone  a successful 
operation,  the  result  of  which  will  probably  lead  to 

the  speedy  recovery  of  his  health. The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Jules  Doupouy.  architect  to  the 

town  of  ^Iont-de-^iarsan,  at  the  age  of  thirty. ;^A 

painter  who  has  long  been  lost  sight  of,  M.  Benedict 
Masson,  a pupil  of  Delaroche,  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  sevent3’-six.  He  executed  the  large  frescoes 
which  decorate  the  Cour  d'Honneur  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides. 

Munich. — The  annual  International  Art  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  on  July  i with  much  ceremony  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  exhibition  is  considered  to 
be  an  exceptionally  interesting  one,  and  superior  to 
this  year’s  exhibition  at  Berlin.  Among  the  English 
exhibits  arc  some  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  and  a 
special  collection  of  Mr.  Watts'  paintings.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Slates  are  well 
represented. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution  Speciai.  Certi- 
ficate Examinations,  1893. — The  following  candi- 
dates are  declared  by  the  Examiners  to  have  passed 
the  Special  Certificate  Examination  in  Eoreslry,  held 
on  the  13th,  i4lh  and  15th  ult.,  viz. — Burnett, 
George  John  Mulcaster,  of  Bylands,  Redbourn, 
Herts;  Madge,  John,  of  Hope  End  Estate  Office, 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire;  Martin,  Thomas,  of  North 
Place,  Redbourn,  Herts;  and  Maughan.  John,  of 
the  Estate  Office,  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Bedale,  York- 
shire. 

Kikkstai.l  Abbey. — The  Athcnceuvi  states  that 
the  Leeds  Corporation  have  resolved,  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  architect,  who 
has  supervision  of  the  works,  to  suspend  the  orna- 
mental laying  out  of  the  grounds  until  they  have 
fully  ascertained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  remains 
buried  underneath.  So  far  the  outer  court's  west 
side  has  been  opened  out,  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  a big  wall,  in  two  stages  or  stories,  of  thirteenth 
century  dale,  together  with  a spacious  kitchen, 
offices,  private  chambers,  &.c.  These  apartments 
are  taken  to  be  the  abbey’s  principal  guest-house  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  further  explorations  on  the 
west  and  south  sides  of  the  guest-house  (if  such  it  is), 
fs  well  as  on  the  north,  and  by  the  river,  will 
enable  them  to  present  a complete  plan  of  the  abbey 
precincts, 

PuHi.ic  I.mprovements  at  Darlington.— Mr. 
R.  Walton.  C.  E.,  Local  Government  Inspector, 
conducted  an  inquiry  at  Darlington  Town  Hail  on 
the  29th  ult.  in  regard  to  proposals  to  borrow  money 
for  public  and  private  improvements  aggregating  an 
amount  of  10.798/.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  Tubwell-row,  and  widen  the 
thoroughfare  contiguous  to  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
which  will  be  opened  out  by  the  removal  of 
property. 

Public  Works,  West  Hartlf.pool.— On  the 
28th  ult.  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  M.InsUC.E.,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
cluded an  enquiry  respecting  the  application  of  the 
Corporation  to  borrow  1,613/.  for  market,  and 
1,064/.  fof  street  improvement  purposes. 

E.xcursion  of  Cardiff  Master  Builders. — 
The  first  annual  excursion  in  connexion  with  the 
Cardiff"  Master  Builders’  Association  took  place  at 
Chepstow  and  the  Wye  Valley  on  the  ist  inst.  The 
party  inspected  the  castle,  and  subsequently  left 
Dell-road  by  brake  for  Tintern,  taking  W'ynd- 
cliff  en  route,  returning  afterwards  to  Chepstow, 
where  dinner  was  served  at  the  Beaufort  Arms 
Hotel.  Cardiff  was  reached  shortly  after  nine 
o’clock. 

Dinner  and  Presentation  to  Mr.  John 
Davis. — At  Beale’s  Restaurant,  Holloway-road,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  a complimentary  dinner  was  given 
to  Mr.  John  Davis  “ to  celebrate  the  victory  obtained 
over  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  re  Wightman-road 
{4th  section)."  Mr.  A.  Morton,  President  of  the 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Hornsey,  presided, 
and  Mr.  C.  Peek  occupied  the  vice-chair.  During 
the  evening  Mr.  Davis  was  the  recipient  of  an 
illuminated  address  and  a gold  watch.  The  address 
was  as  follows  : — “ To  Mr.  John  Davis.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Builders  of  Hornsey  and  friends  have 
; great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this  testimonial, 
i with  the  accompanying  gold  watch,  in  recognition 
of  the  very  great  service  you  have  rendered  to  owners 
' of  property  and  others  in  contesting  the  action 
brought  by  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  to  recover  the 
cost  of  re-sewering  the  fourth  section  of  Wightman- 
oad.  The  action  was  recognised  as  being  of  the 


gre-atest  importance,  as  its  success  would  have 
imposed  a heavy  burden  upon  owners  in  the  future 
in  respect  of  similar  work.  We,  the  undersigned, 
beg  to  put  on  record  our  full  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  public  spirit  which  prompted  you  in  so 
successfully  contesting  the  action  which  was  carried 
up  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (8th  March,  1893),  before 
t was  abandoned  by  the  Hornsey  Local  Board. 
[Here  followed  the  names  of  the  subscribers.] 

Was  Chepstow  Castle  Built  by  the 
Romans?— Mr.  W.  H.  Greene,  in  a letter  to  the 
Souifi  Wales  Daily  Nms,  writes  as  follows:— 
.After  the  series  of’discoveries  that  I have  recently 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow,  I not  onlv 
unhesitatingly  sav  that  the  so-called  “Offas  Dyke  ” 
is  really  a grand  Roman  military  work  in  actual 
connection  with  a camp  all  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Wye.  but  I further  dare  to  say 
that  Chepstow  Castle  was  partly  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  I can  there  actually  lay  my 
hand  on  their  work.  When  I began  to  write 
my  “History  of  Chepstow”  I referred  to  the 
old  legend  that  the  “chapel"  (really  the  “keep”) 
of  Chepstow  Castle  was  built  by  Longinus,  the 
father  of  the  soldier  who  thrust  his  spear 
into  the  side  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  that  I 
accepted  this  legend,  less  Longinus,  as  serving  to 
show  that  the  Romans  occupied  this  neighbourhood. 
The  discoveries  that  I have  recently  made  give 
greater  significance  and  force  to  the  old  story,  and 
I have  now  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  walls  which  we 
see  in  the  keep  at  the  present  day  are  actually 
Roman  work.  If  you  go  into  the  Castle  Dell  and 
look  closely  at  the  walls  of  the  keep,  you  will 
see  that,  in  the  very  lowest  part,  there  is. 
reaching  in  height  about  12  ft.,  a course  of 
masonry  of  very  large  stones.  These  closely 
resemble  in  character  the  stones,  a yard  long, 
laid  with  such  beautiful  regularity  in  the  top- 
most line  of  ramparts  in  Llancant  Camp,  and  they 
further  remind  one  that  the  late  Professor  E.  A. 
Freeman,  seeing  somewhat  similar  stonework  in 
parts  of  Caerwent  Church,  at  once  gave  his  opinion 
that  that  part  was  Roman.  Looking  again  at  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  keep,  you  will  see  superimposed 
upon  the  course  of  very  large  stones  a course  of 
masonry  of  smaller  stones,  carried  to  a further  height 
of  about  15  ft.,  and  then  there  comes  the  thin  red 
line  of  Roman  bricks,  four  deep,  carried  all  along 
the  face  of  the  keep.  Now,  if  you  go  inside  the 
castle  you  will  find  on  this  keep,  just  above  the 
thin  red  line,  indications  of  three  round-headed 
arches.  I had  till  now  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  these  arches  were  Norman  work. 
I deeply  regret  that  I can  no  longer  obtain  the 
opinion,  always  most  promptly  and  courteously 
given  (after  the  manner  of  true  gentlemen),  of  the 
lamented  Professor  on  this  point.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall  I have  no  doubt  about.  Thus,  as  another 
of  the  important  result  of  my  discovery  of  the  camp 
at  Tutshill,  I am  enabled  to  begin  the  history  of 
Chepstow  Castle  at  its  real  starting  point— a strong 
Roman  fortress,  dominating  a passage  over  the  M'ye 
at  the  side  of  the  present  road  bridge,  and  most 
likely  built  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  British  occupa- 
tion. Newspaper  controversy  on  these  matters  I 
must  decline.  This  is  my  little  history,  and  contains 
my  opinions,  the  degree  of  value  of  which  will  have 
to  be  decided  hereafter.  People  will  very  likely 
differ  from  me,  and  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
write  books  on  their  own  account. 


LEGAL. 

ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM  FOR  COMMISSION. 

FARTHING  V.  TOMKINS. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  a special  jury  on 
Tuesday  last)  by  an  architect  for  408/.  on  a balance 
of  account  arising  out  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Provence  Hotel,  Leicester-square,  and  it  raised 
again  the  important  question  which  arose  in  this 
Court  in  a case  of  “ Burr  v.  Ridout,”  reported  in  the 
Times  of  February  22  last,*  and  constantly 
arising  — whether,  when  from  want  of  funds 
or  some  other  cause  a building  is  not  erected, 
the  architect  is  entitled  to  charge  commission. 
The  defendant  had  engaged,  as  he  said,  to  employ 
the  plaintiff  upon  condition  that  he  should  submit 
plans  which  could  be  carried  out  for  8,000/., 
and  no  more,  and  also  on  condition  that  he  should 
procure  the  necessary  finances,  but  which  conditions 
the  plaintiff,  as  the  defendant  alleged,  had 
not  fulfilled,  and  therefore,  the  defendant  said  , 
he  had  dismissed  him.  The  plaintiff,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  “on  balance  of  account 
rendered  for  professional  services  as  architect  and 
surveyor  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  rebuilding,” 
also  in  connexion  with  certain  finance  negotiations, 
523/.,  giving  credit  for  115/.  as  paid  on  account, 
leaving  a balance  of  408/.  ; w’hile  the  defendant 
contended  that  the  115/.  paid  was  enough  for  any 
services  rendered. 

Mr.  Witt,  Q.C. , and  Mr.  Rose-Innes  were  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  H.  Dickens,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Low 
were  for  the  defendant. 

After  some  evidence  had  been  tendered,  negotia- 


And  also  in  the  5K//rf<?J' for  February  25  last,  p.  157,  with 
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tions  took  place  between  counsel,  which  resulted  in 
their  proposing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

His  Lordship  at  once  assented  to  this,  and  saw 
the  leading  counsel  on  both  sides  in  his  private  room, 
and  afterwards  saw  the  parlies  personally,  and  then 
it  was  announced  that  he  would  give  judgment  on 
the  following  morning. 

On  Wednesday  I^ord  Coleridge  gave  his  decision, 
according  to  which  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff  for  210/. 

We  have  commented  upon  the  case  in  another 
column,  but  have  no  space  to  give  the  details  of  the 
evidence  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  based  his  decision.  These  will  be  found 
reported  at  some  length  in  the  T imes  for  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  4 and  5. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Carpenters’  Strike  at  Redditch.— 
This  strike,  which  has  continued  for  about  a month, 
has  concluded,  the  masters  having  acceded  to  the 
men's  demand  for  an  additional  id.  per  hour  all 
round. 

1 » I 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  S. 

St.  PauFs  EcclesioU^cal  Society. — Visit  to  Rochester. 
Train  from  Victoria  at  X0.5  a.m. 

Monday,  July  10. 

Cle*-ks  of  Works'  Association  ((Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  11. 

Glasger.v  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  a house, 
Dalziel  Drive.  6 p.m. 

Thursday,  July  13. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  Meeting,  West  Bromwich. 

Friday,  July  14. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  Cormty 
Engineers. — .Annual  Meeting  (continued). 

Saturday,  July  15. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Penshurst-place, 
Kent.  Trains  9,30  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  from  Charing  Cross. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  Meeting  (continiicdL 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Penmaenmawr  Granite  Quarries. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

AnSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,556. — Chi.mney  Tops  : W.  Dearie. — According  to  this 
invention,  two  tubes  of  any  desired  section  and  of  such 
relative  size  or  diameters  as  to  provide  between  the  inner 
and  outer  tubes  a passage  of  air,  are  arranged  one  within 
the  other.  The  inner  tube  is  in  the  form  of  a truncated 
cone,  with  longitudinal  openings  to  increase  the  draught. 
The  outer  tube  extends  from  below  these  openings  to  a 
short  distance  above  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  inner 
tube  and  a deflector  plate.  Currents  of  air  entering  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  outer  tube  pass  out  at  the  top.  a portion 
of  the  air  passing  into  the  inner  tube  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  up  draught. 

17.239.  — .Mitre  Block  and  Joint  Cra.\ip  : //. 

Smolinski. — The  appliance  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  is  of  a met.-illic  frame  with  mitre  blocks  enclosing 
two  loose  pieces  of  hard  wood  with  a .saw  cut  in  the  centre 
for  cutting  a mitre  in  mouldings  of  various  sizes.  The 
blocks  are  operated  by  screws  with  knurled  heads.  When 
it  is  de-sired  to  use  the  apparatus  as  a joint  cramp,  the 
mitre  blocks  and  loose  pieces  of  wood  are  removed  for  the 
piirpo.se  of  placing  the  angle  of  the  joint  in  between  the 
face  plates  of  the  cramp,  the  cramp  being  fixed  by  means  of 
the  screws. 

352.— Gully  Traps  : W.  Oates  and  others. — Consists 
in  forming  the  tr.aps  in  cross  section  in  the  shape  of  a 
pentagon,  hexagon,  or  polygon,  or  triangle,  so  that  when 
the  gully  is  placed  against  a wall  or  other  surface,  the  over- 
llow  pipe  can  either  be  made  to  project  at  right  angles  or 
to  the  left  or  right,  so  that  the  trap  can  be  adapted  to  meet 
connecting  pipes  of  three  angles. 

5,754. — Ladders:  iP.  E.  Richards, — This  consists  of 
a ladder  in  which  the  steps  or  treads  are  automatically 
maintained  in  a horizontal  position,  irrespective  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  ladder  it.self  may  be  adjusted  or  secured  to  tlie 
structure  with  which  it  is  u.sed  ; pivotted  brackets  are  used 
with  each  step  and  automatically  adjusted  from  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  steps. 

6.829.— Wood  Bavements  : P'.  0.  //ar/Kw^fJena).— To 
obviate  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  use  of  wood 
for  pavements  as  at  present,  cr.ncking  of  the  surface,  &c.. 
each  wood  block  is  fitted  with  a metal  ring  which  holds  the 
block  firmly  in  its  place  and  prevents  swelling  of  the  wood 
from  moisture.  The  wood  blocks  are  driven  tightly,  each 
witliin  the  ring  which  encloses  it,  for  the  full  depth  on  all 
.sides. 

6,731. — Cornices,  Moulding.s,  and  Wall  Coverings  : 
J.  Pettijean. — To  replace  the  richer  class  of  wall  papers, 
metallic  hangings  are  by  this  patent  proposed  to  be 
employed.  This  metal,  wliich  is  preferably  copper,  may  be 
ornamented  in  relief  or  colours  and  may  be  attached  by 
soldering  or  other  means. 

7,955.— Hand  Planes  : G.  Leadbetter. — These  planes 
are  provided  with  guiding  strips  and  stop  blocks  adjustable 
so  that  the  planes  may  be  used  for  stop-chamfering  or  stop- 
grooving work. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT 

Ju.vE  19. — 12,099,  P-  Ksmarch,  Joiners’  Cramps. — 12,023, 
J.  Hind,  Machinery  for  Mixing  Paint,  &c.-  12,028,  P. 
Jones,  Clamp. — 12.052,  Z.  Leglay,  Automatic  Springs  for 
Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 12,063,  J-  Jones  and  others,  W.-iter- 
Waste  Preventers  or  Flushing  Apparatus. — 12,065,  U. 
Stockweli  and  P.  Smith,  Siphon  Tank  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets. 

J UNE  20. — 12,079,  W.  Walton  and  H.  Medlicott,  Draught 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


N»tar«  of  Work. 


By  whom  Adrertiud.  | 


delivered. 


Scliool  Bd.  for  London  160f.  lOOf.  & Wf. 


CONTRACTS. 


Jfeture  of  Work  or  Maleriile. 


By  whom  Reqalred. 


SUlile 

•Repairing  and  Tarring  the  Dulphiua,  &e., 

y-incli  Pipo  Sewer  (200  yds.) 

All  Eight  een  Deetrnctnr  

Hut  for  Port  Ballitiuy  Staff 

40  yds.  of  Tank  Sewer 

•r.iving  Woiks 

Retort  Home.  Biiilway  Sidings.  Sc 

Wrouglit-iron  Ro<iflng.  Sc 

Church,  Cniigio.  Perth  

Shipcoto  Schools  lior  LOW)  ChiiarenL  .... 
Warehouse.  Aherloiir  UisUUcr}-.  Banff. . 

Extension  of  Blaenllechan  Schools 

Single  Line  of  Tramw.ay  (950  yda.l 

•Granite  Spalls 

•Broken  FlinU 

Paiullng  Belgrave  Chapel.  L*e(i^... ... . 

•('.haix'l  and  School.  Flahpmnls  (Gifts.)  .. 
Donnit-UT  to  School  House.  Heedl.a 

Market 

Water  Mains  (1.20(1  y 
Greenhouse,  Queen  s 
24-iuch  Compensatin 


' Uateshaad  School  I 


oration  Coniinittee  | 


T.  A C.  Hawkaley  .... 
1 do. 

1 .T,  * 0.  Young  (Perth) 

( S,  Piper  

I A.  ft  W,  Reid 

I A.  O.  Evans 

I rt.  C.  Ross 

' U.  B.  Laffan 

do. 


Service  Tanks.  Ac. 


AlUratlonsto  Workhous. 
Fitty-two  Cottages,  Ton-Pen 

Valley 

Residence.  Mother  riuny.  Ol 
Pointing.  4c.  Workhouse  ... 

Boiler  House  at  Workhoi-e. 


' Pulling-down  Preuiisea  and  Erecting 

Shops.  Ac 

Bo.ird  School,  Upton,  near  Bltton  . . . 
.School  Buildings,  Ac.  Gloucester. . . . 

Ye  V Schools,  Llanhlllelh  

•Tarpavlug,  Ac.  Works 


Theobald's  Gram.  Sell.  | 
St.  Oei-nian's  U.R.8.A.  1 1 

Manchester  Corp I 

SalfoTil  Corporation  .. 
London  CountyCoundl 
Binniuglmoj  Guardi.xns 
Bwllfa  ft  Geliy  Build-  , 
IngCluh  ' 


ishby  - de  - la  ■ Zouch 


Brighton  Town  Cc 
Glasgow  Water  Cm 
B.illyca8tle(co.  Antriiu) 
Union  


Durham  Co-op.  Soc.  . 


School  Board 

School  Board 

Bournemouth  T.  C.  . 


J.  W.  Metcalf 

do. 

R.  L.  Griffiths 

F-  .1.  C.  May 

Ellington  ft  Woudai; 


G,  Ord 

W,  L.  Bernard 

MetlUnd  A Son 

A.  Sw.bsh  ft  J.  Bain 
F,  W.  Lacey 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  wbom  Roqnlred. 

Baieliift  of  Puddle  Wall  of  Reservoirs, 

Duckiufleld  

Asphalting  Yards,  ftc,  of  Asyluiu,  Wadsley 

Ashton  - under  • Lyne 
Waterworks  Com,  . . 
West  Riding  C.C 

•Supply  of  Kerb  

Addltioual  Floor  iu  Goods  Shod 

Bermondsey  3 estry  . . 

Conii>any 

Alterations,  ftc.  to  Board  School 

•Iron  Railiuge,  ftc 

•Making-up  Roads  

Abattoirs.  Cattle  Sheds,  ftc.  North  Dean. . 

•Painting,  ftc,  Schools,  ilitchain 

Darlington  Seh.  Bd.  .. 
Whitechapel  I'niou  .. 
rottenliam  Loml  Bd. 
Brentford  Local  Boani 
Halifax  Industrial  Soc. 

Hollx.ni  Union  

Boani  

School,  ftc.  Llnnbmddach.  near  Caerphilly 

Liverpool  Corporation 
Kent  Aarlniii  Com.  .. 

IlereforilBd.  of  G 

Soulhaiiipton  Corp.  .. 
Graveseud  Terrai-e  Pier 

•Mortuary  and  other  Works,  Charthain. . . . 

Isolation  Hospital,  ftc,  at  Wurkhnnsc  . . . . 
•Heating  ApiMiratu.s  for  Turkish  Batiis  .... 
•Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Pier  

•Schouli,  ftc.  Wiiisford,  Cheshire 

•Removal  of  Old  and  Construction  of  New 

Verdin  Trust  Fund  .. 

Lea  Valley  Drainage 

Water  Snpply  and  Dr.iliiage  of  Millbrook 

Intermediate  School,  ftc.  Barry  

•Laying  Pipe  Sewers  

St.  German's  U.R.S.A. 

Twickenham  Loc.  Bd. 
Barry  Intermediate  S. 

•ifakiiig-up  Street  and  Laying  Concrete 

Wareliiiusex,  Richriioud.  Yorks  

Alteralloiis  to  Congregational  Church 

Moiquis  of  Zetl.ond 

Additions,  Grand  Hotel,  Middlrsliroiigh 
Twelve  Houses,  Horsfortb,  Yorkshire  ... 

Tliirteeii  Houses,  Horsfortb.  Yorkshire  . 

Cliapel  anil  Schools,  Masborough  

•Officers' Quarters,  Carlisle 

James  Calder 

War  Department  .... 

Tenders 
to  lie 
dollverea. 


Clark  A Moscrop . . 

B.  J.  Capell  

.r.  K.  Worth 


Horsf.ill  A Williams  . 


G.  C.  V.  Inkpcii 

T.  H.  Baker  

E.  M.  Bnicc  Vauglia: 


Stennlng  ft 
w.  b.'g.  b 


Pollard  ft  Tingle 

H.  M-a»tertnn  

W.  H.  IXashwomlCaple 

O B.  Laffali 

W.  H,  D,  Caple  


Claik  ft  Mosci-op  .. 


T.^hon  ft  Fawckner 


July  21 
July  25 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Hature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works 

•Engineer  and  Chief  Surveyor 
•Inspector  of  Hiiiaances  and  Si 


By  whom  Advertised. 


le-ater  Corporal 

Tottenham  Loo. 

veyor  Godstoue  U.R.8.A. 


I July  Ik 
July  2-5 
' July  27 


Those  marked  leith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Confrocf*  pp.  iv.,  vl.,  -vlii.,  and  3qc.  i’uWvc  AppointmenU,  p.  xvii 


-Excluders  for  Doors.  &c.-i2,t27.  F.  Bagley  and  W.  Stabb,  j 
•Check  for  Sliding  Window-sashes  for  ^ eiuilation.— i*,i34.  I 
B Budding,  Ventilator  or  Co\vl.~t2.i54,  R.  Knights,  Lent 
Plates  used  for  Bridges,  Floors.  Buddings,  &c.  | 

luNE  21  —12  i8s,  W.  Rooke,  Ring  bash  Lifts.— 12,224. 

L Winsianlev.Tap5.-12.227.  T.  Banks,  Fire-proofbtruc- 
tures  for  Ceilings.  Floors,  and  Roofs.— 12,226,  1 . Banks, 
Metallic  Sheathing  or  Coverings  for  Columns  and  other 
Structural  p.arts  of  Buildings.— 12.231,  C.  Van  Alstine. 
Gauge,  or  Square  for  use  in  Constructing  Stairs.— 12,232, 

J.  Mollett,  Fireplaces  or  Stoves. 

Tune  22 —12  252,  F.  Caws,  Glass  Roofing.— 12,274.  H. 
Flood,  Swivelling  Doors.-i2,32o,  A.  Boult.  Extensible' 
Shutters.  Doors,  &c.— 12.325.  E.  ^owell  and  others,^ 
Window  Sa-shes.  . or' 

June  23.— 12.373,  O.  1-orester,  Chimneys.— 12,383,  L..  , 
'Webb.  Antiseptic  Automatic  Dry  Closet.  | 

*TuNF  24  —12  429,  1-  ^ eirs,  Brick  Kiln.  12,447.  J- 

Reynolds,  Fresh  Air  Inlet  to  be  fixed  at  the  sides  of  Sewer  , 

• Manholes.— 12,453.  J-  Glaser,  Ventilating.  ! 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  j 

7 000.— R.  Jenkins.  Machinery  for  use  in  Tunnelling.— , 
•0  40’  A.  Wilson  and  S.  liroadbank,  Composition  for  the  ' 
Protection  of  Stone-work,  or  the  like  porous  material 
fttr-iirist  Damn. — 0.807.  H.  Sherwin,  Continuous  Kilns.—  ' 

piair  Hinges  or  Hinge-joints.-io,Ti3,  "N' • Bartholomew,  , 
Locks  for  Water-closet  Doors,  &c.— 10,297,  G.  Strong, 
Finger-plates  for  Doors.— :o.33o.  0^'“,  and  J- Green,  j 

joint  or  Coupling  for  Earthenware  Pipes.— 10,587,  T.  Dent, 
Moulds  for  Casting  Bricks,  or  Blocks,  of  Scon*  or  Slag.— 
30  60-  G.  Rcdfcrn.  Machines  for  Revelling  Plate-glass.—  , 
io’772  G.  Cutting,  Ceiling  Roses  for  Electric  Connexions.  1 
—’10  803  1.  Russell,  Ventilating  and  Increasi„g  the  ■ 

Draught  of  Kilns,  and  of  taking  away  the  Steam  during 
'the  proces-s  of  Drving.— 10,833.  E..  Pi^more.  Casement 
Staj-.— 11,095.  W.  Taylor,  Ornamenting  Wooden  Surfaces^ 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  I 

(G/r/i  to  Opposition  for  T-.uo  Months.)  \ 

14  868.  J.  Day.  Water-closets,  more  especially  in  cloRets 
For  utilising  waste  water.- 14,910,  fr.  Rose,  Ventilation.-  | 
15018  F Partridge,  Scaffold  and  means  for  attaching  | 
.same  to  a Ladder.— 15.165,  W.  Wood  and  H.  Hohden,  Dis- 
infecting  Water-closets.  Drains,  Sewers,  &c.— 16,083, 

• Cross  and  J.  Cross,  Door  Locks  and  Latches.  ,„  _ , • 

e 453  N\b  Oddy.  .Marum  Door  Bel!.— 3,588.  W.  Cook, 
Burglar  Proof  Sash  Ixick.— 6,997,  R.  Scharf,  Gauge  to  be 
used  when  building  chimneys.  j 


'.SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROFERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  26.— By  C.  V.  Stcoens:  F.g.r.  of36/.  ios..Elwood 
St  Highbury,  reversion  in  83  yrs.,  B70L — ay  Cvlher 

L.g.r.  of  0=;.  ,s.,  Compion-rd^.  Canonbury, 
ut  51  yrs.,  415/.— By  Dann  6)‘ Lstcas : F.  house,  flour 
niill,  and  la.  or.  3sp.,  South  Darenth,  Kent,  1,180/.— By 
p'urbcr.  Price,  Ptnber;  L.g.r.  of  ii/.,  l^mbeth,  u.t. 
6 yrs  with  reversion  for  23  3’rs.  to  8,  9,  Roj-al-st.,  g.r.  4/., 
r.  63/.,  260/.  ; 10,  ti,  Royal-st,,  l.g.r.  of  10'.  ios.,u.t.  6 >ts., 


reversion  23  yrs.,  r.  32/.,  g.r.  4/.  ; also  a l.g.r.  of  5/.  5s.,  on 
No.  10,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  170/.  ; 12,  Royal-st.,  u.t.  29  yr.s.,  g.r. 
2/..  r.  36/.,  315/.  : 15.  16.  Roj-al-st.,  l.g.r.  of  ii/.,  u.t.  6yrs., 
with  reversion  for  23  yrs.  to  r.  of  68/.,  g.r.  3/..  360L — By 
U'eatherall  G~een:  13,  15,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  u.t. 
73  yrs..  g.r.  t6/.  i6s.,  r.  loiL,  930/. 

June  27. — By  G.  P.  Francis:  48,  G!oucester-st.,  Bel- 
gravia, u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  670/. — By  Beard  6^  Son  1 No. 
64,  Westbourne  Grove,  f.,r.  25o/.,5,475/.;5, 6,  Victor  Parade, 
Kensal  Green,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r,  j8/.,  r.  82/.,  690/. — By 
IVagstaff  Wartnan:  20,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  Canonburj-, 
u.t.  52  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  72/.,  710/. — By  /.  Jones  <Sr»  Son  : 

3 to  ti,  Hallcy-st.,  Limehouse,  f.,  2.000/. — By  Watford 
H'iishin;  5,  Franklin-rd.,  Penge,  f.,  580/. — By  Beiton 
Sons;  l.g.r.  of  115/.,  Blenheim-st.,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  33  i'rs., 
g.r.  35/.,  1,500/.  ; f.  rental  of  105/.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  47  ' 
yrs.,  2,150/. — By  Debcnham,  i'ewson.  dr*  Co.  : " Heath- 
tield"  and  36  a.  o r.  4 p.,  Keston,  Kent.f.,  4,000/.— By  , 
Homcastlc,  Pember.  Co. : 22,  24,  Rowland  Grove,  . 
Sj'denham,  u.t.  72>ts..  g.r.  10/.,  r.  44/.,  210/.— By  Driver 
b‘  Co.  : Part  of  the  “ Studley  Domain,"  Warwickshire,  f. 
house,  factorj-,  and  plots  of  land  405/.— By  Rogers, 
Chapman,  Co.;  3,  Carlton-gardens,  St.  James's-pk., 
u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  97/.  8s.,  18,000/. 

June  28. — By  Driver  b^  Perfect;  46,  48,  Tollington-pk.. 
Finshury-pk.,  f.,  r.  140/.,  1,530/.;  a plot  of  f.  land,  Elthorne- 
rd..  Holloway,  125/. — By  T.  Young:  Four  plots  of  f.  land, 
Queen’s-rd.,  Norbiton,  950/. — By  R.  Furber:  A plot  of  f. 
land,  Lyndhiirst-rd.,  Hants,  2,300/. — Bj-  D.  Young:  13, 
Bonham-rd.,  Hrixton,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  47/.,  450/. ; 
No.  206,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  iis..  130/. ; 25, 
27,  29,  Bardolph-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  73  yrs..  g.r.  22/.  los.. 
r.  to8/.,  935/.;  20  to  26  (even),  Moreton-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t, 
83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  180/. — By  D.  S/nitk,  Son,  b‘  Oakley: 
F.  and  c.  farm,  near  Cambridge,  92  a.  o r.  13  p.,  r.  J40/..  ' 
2.450/.;  ‘‘  The  Manor  of  Bourney’s,"  near  St.  Ives,  t,2io/. ; ■ 
“Short  Heath  Farm,"  near  Alton,  133  a.  o.  r.  7 p.,  f., 
2,500/. ; an  enclosure  of  f.  land,  1 a.  2 r.  31  p.,  30/. ; enclo- 
sures of  f.  heath  land,  19  a.  i r.  27  p.,  100/.;  “ Mill  Farm,” 
near  Wliittlesford  Station,  51  a.  o r.  27  p.,  r.  76/.,  i,2<^. 

June  29. — By  Newbon  b^  Co.:  17  to  23  (odd),  Bindon- 
rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  f.,  r.  130/.,  1.475/-  I f-g-t-  of  25/., 
Wrotham-rd.,  Camden  Town,  reversion  in  76  yrs.,  610/.  ; 
II,  Oster!ey-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  16s., 
r.  30'.,  3:0/.  ; 131,  Barnsbury-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  it  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  45/.,  92/.  : 15,  Portland-ter.,  Regeiu’s-pk.,  u.t. 

7 yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  105/. — By  Stimwi  b^  Sons .'  8 to  14  (even),  | 

' Har\-ej--rd..  Camberwell,  f..  950/.  ; 133,  135,  Camden  I 
Grove  North,  f.,  500/.  ; “The  Commercial  Arms."  Com-  [ 
. mercial-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  31/.  los.,  I 
I 240/. ; 190,  192,  Caior-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs,,  g.r.  6/.,  265/.  ; f.g.r.  ; 
: of  42/.  10s.,  Little  Roke  Cottages,  Keniey,  reversion  in  97 
yrs.,  700/. . f.g.r.  of  42/.,  Alma-ter.,  Worcester-pk.,  ditto  m 
' 83  yrs.,  740/.  ; f.g.r.  of  36/.  155.,  Church-rd.,  Buckhurst 
Hill,  ditto  in  78  yrs.,  610/. ; 79,  81,  85,  87,  Tower  H.amlets- 
rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  87  jts.,  g.r.  14/.,  725/.;  1.  house. 
Larkhall-lane,  Clapham,  u.t.  6g  \-rs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  300/.— By 
Farebrother,  Fills  b^  Co. ; “ 'The  King’s  Head  Hotel," 
H.arrow,  and  3^  acres,  f.,  8,750/.  ; “ Bruce  Cottage"  and 
“ Greenbank,"  f.,  r.  iso/.,  2,100/.  ; f.g.r.  of  6/.,  Byron  Hill,  ; 
reversion  in  76  yrs.,  130/. 

; June  30. — By  Willatts  b^  Charlton  : 9 to  la,  Belle  Vue 
' Villas,  Bowes-pk.,  f.,  r.  137/.,  1,843/.;  three  plots  of  f.  land, 
i Chingford.  107/. — By  Fuller  b*  Fuller:  “ Manchee 
I House,”  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  60/.,  980/.— By/.  H. 


//’.  Tharp:  Three  f.  cottages,  Hopper's-rd.,  Palmers' 
Green,  270/.  ; 2,  ir,  13,  Hilcoi-st.,  Haggerston,  u.t.  10  yrs., 
g.r.  61.,  90/.  ; f.g.r.  of  ii/.,  Siation-rd.,  'I'ottenham,  rever- 
sion in  74  yrs.,  220/./  9,  10.  J’r.aemar-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f., 
275/-  ; 25,  bt.  James's-rd.,  Victoria-pk.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  \ 

r.  32/..  350/. — By  Norton.  Trist,  b*  Gilbert ; 6,  Steward-  1 
St.,  City  of  London,  f,,  area  950  ft.,  550/. — Bj’  Broad  &“  1 

Wiltshire : The  f.  house  “ N'a  Bryn,”  Pepy's-rd.,  R.aynes- 
pk.,  600/.  : residence  “Claremont,"  f.,  750/.  ; two  plots  ®f 
f.  land,  Pepy's-rd.,  140/.  \ 

\Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold  I 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for  [ 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  Lr  years  ; st.  for  .street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  8:c] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9('o<o  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S-ft.cu.  2/3  2'6 

Ash,  Canada  load  3 o'o  4/5/0 
Birch,  do 2110/O  i'10/0 


Iron— PIg.tn  Scot- 
land   Con  s/1'5  000 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 
London 5/t7/6  6/0/0 


Eto.  do, 


orks 


Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
London.. 


S-7/fi  S.'10/o 
6/0/0  6/10/0 


Oak,  do 3/5/0  _ 

Canada  5/>5/o  6/15 

Pine,  Canada  ted  a/io/o  j'c 

liJbiDS,  Kb  1';* 

5W.  «.*  Sots'™; 

, 7/0/0  9/10/0’  SS'0/0  0/0/0 

l/lo/o  ?/o/o  ' 

Spanish ton  9/17/6  o/o’o 

English  


snd  Se  1st  sed  10 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 


Do.  and  yellow..  7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  15/10/0 

'White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  si/0/0  aS/to/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/0  17/10, '0 
Do.  do.  3rd  ilc.  7/10/a  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/to/o  8,'o/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  13/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/^0 
1-looring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


inds  

Sheet,  English, 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards.. 


o,’o/o  los'o 


xx/<o/o  o/o/o 


Do.  and  

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..die 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexican  ^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  Su  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Potto  Rlcox .... 


INC—  English 

sheet ton  si/ro/o  0/0/0 

Vieilie  Mon- 

tagne  m/o/o  o/o'o 

84/Si'o  84'i5'o 


Tin— Sti 

Australian 85s'o  85/15, _ 

English  Ingots..  87/0/087/10/0 

Bjmca 86'o/oe6/io'o 

85/0/085/10/0 


BUliton  . 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao/17/6  21/0/0 

/4t  Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  o.’o'o 

/6}  \ Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0  27/10/0 

I Palm,  Lagos nfntn 

I RapescM,  English 


— Slockhdm 

barrel  0/18/6 
Archangel o.'i2,'6 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.^ 


ALFRETTON,— For  the  erection  of  a ctmetery  chapel,  fencintr, 
&C-.  Lea-brooks,  for  the  LocaJ  Board.  Mr.  E.  Houfton,  Surveyor. 
Local  Board  Offices.  Alfr 


H.  Vickers  1,596  | 


ANDOVER.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  aa  iron  hospital,  for 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Committee.  Mr.  A.  I'urkess.  Borough  surveyor. 
Town  Hall,  Andover: — 

Aniiett  & Son  .£398  o el  W.  Herbrow  £366  17  6 

D.  Rowell  & Co 385  o o F.  Beale.  Andover 

T.  Lynn 383  0 o | (accepted)  339 ‘o  o 


BOVEY  TRACEY  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse, 
Bradley  Farm,  for  Mr.  W.  K.  Hole.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  architect, 
Union-street,  Newton  Abbot: — 

J.  Winsor £570  o o I Silas  Davio,  Bovey 

J.  Turner 548  o o Tracey* £46810  o 

Rundle  Bros 498  16  8 ] * Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  the  erection  of  additional  wing  to  the  County 
Asylum,  Fulboum.  Ur,  K.  R.  Rowe,  architect,  Cambridge. 
Quantities  not  supplied : — 


Kipper £a,6oo 


Kerridge*  Shaw,  Cam- 
bridge (accepted) ..  ..£2,378 
Llndsetl  2,ao8 


for 


CLAY  CROSS.— For  the  construction  of  a service  reservoir,  &c., 
he  Water  Company.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  engineer,  Angd- 
Nottingham  ;— 

, . 1*1  /- « . . T.  Smart  £79®  >4  0 


Thos.  Ore  . . . . 

H.  Vickers  715  1 

Clay  Cross  Co.,  Clay 


Matthew  Arundel  ..£1,096 

J.  F.  Price  1,073 

Fred  Messom ^15 

Townsend,  Watson, 

& Gales 811 

W.  E.  Shaw 799 


Clay  Cross  Iron  Co.  (accepted) £272  ' 


CROYDON.— For  stabling  for  thirteen  horses,  and  two  cottagiM. 
Ceorge-street,  for  Messrs,  lebn  Thrift  & Sons.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad, 
architect,  37,  Dicgwall-roaa,  Croydon.  Quantities  supplied  by  (be 

Hansconib  dt  Smith £i.59*  I D.  W.  Barker  £t.273 

A.  Bullock 1,379  E.  J.  Saunders  L»S® 

C.  E.  Bryan  & Son  1.33°  E.  F.  Bulled  &;  Co 

Martin  Taylor 1,285  j W.  Smith,  Croydon*  •••• 

• Accepted. 


bituminous  asphalte  joints.  Liverpool-read,  for  the  Corpora 
Mr.  A.  C.  Turley.  Borough  Engineer,  Eccle*:— 

Worthington  & Powaall  £513  o 7 I Win.  Snape  d:  Sons, 

Robert  Lomax  49816  8|  Eccles  • £ 

[Borough  Engineer’s  estimate,  £487.] 

» Accepted. 


FALMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  the  Falmouth  Hospital.  Mr. 

H.  C.  Rogers,  architect,  7,  Cnrteret-street,  Westminster.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Stoner dt Sons,  London:— 

A.  E.  Skinner  £2iO®8  10  I Sampson  Trehane.  Lis- 

J.  S.  Kelway  3,e66  o|  keard,  Cornwall*  ..  20 

* Accepted. 


GRIMSBY.— For  the  reconstruction  of  galleries  to  school  build 
ings  for  the  School  Board  — 

B.  W.  Smith,  Freeman-street  £t7S  *3  o 


HARRINGTON  (Cumberland). — For  sewer  extension,  Copperas 
Hill,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jos.  Shackley,  Surveyor,  Board 
Room,  Temperance  Institute,  Harrington,  Cumberland:  — 

S.  MeWhinney £13*  «o  I R.  Cousins,  White- 

H.  Killip lit  o]  hnvec* £103 

* Accepted. 


HONITON. — For  the  re-construction  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Union  Workhouse,  for  Che  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Edward  Geo, 
Warren,  architect.  Post-office  Chambers.  Exeter:— 

F.  Williams  £569  o a I F.  Grace  ^493  6 7 

N.  Pratt ......... .....  559  o o T.Titrner  ^7  5 g 

W.  Granger 530  o o W.  Berry,  Honiton*  . 435  15  0 

A.  Phillips.. 50612  o|  * Acceptod  conditionally. 


Gro' 


ILKLEY. — For  the  execution  of  street  improvement  work* 
and  Queen's-roads.  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  M.  Hain* 
orth,  junr..  Surveyor,  14.  The  Grove,  Ilkley.  Quantities  by 


veyor  :— 

Thomas  Lane  £5.239  '' 

John  Wood  dc  Son  4,875  f 
David  Speight  ....  4,867  1 

William  Chew  ....  4,67311 

JainesTaylor  ....  4,103  1 

A^haltic  Limestone  

Concrete  Co £689  7 8 Asphalte  Co £620  15 

William  Firth 673  6 6 Richard  Richardson  590  0 

John  Cook  636  15  10  | 


IPSWICH.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  iron  fencing  to 
enclose  extensions  of  the  present  cemetery,  for  the  Burial  Board. 
Mr.  A.  Sandbach,  surveyor,  Cornhiil  Chambers,  Thoro’fare, 
Ipswich  : — 

Per  yard.  I Per  yard. 

A.  Wrinch £0  14  3 Martin  & Newby £0  ii  11 

‘~=-’ing  & Coe o 13  o Corksedge  d;  Co.,  Ips- 

Ibbott 0 12  ^ ' ' • - - 


G.  Abbe 


2 (accepted). . 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  the 
Stepney  Union  Workhouse,  Bromley-by-Bew,  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Stepney  Union.  Mr.  J.E.  Holman,  Architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Turner : — 

Nighling.tle £*2.978  1 Perry  d:  Co £n.4S6 

Holland - 12,590  Johnson  r 

Chessum  12,450  1 J.  O.  Richardson i-..-, 

Shurmur *2,357  | Coihead ro.823 

Edmunds 11,945  | White  dc  Sons  (accepted)  10,050 


LONDON.— For  the  North-Western  District  Post  Office  c 


tension  :- 

Wall  & Co 

Belham  d;  Co 

Chessum  Si  Sod 

Nightingale 

Newman,  Ltd. 

Allen  dc  Son  


Longmire  dc  Co £4.86 

Ballard 4,70 

MelJor 4,69 

to.  Richardson 4.671 

idsione 4.611 

Martini:  Co.* 4,35 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  additions  to  St.  Olave's  Infirmary.  Rotherhithc' 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Olave's  Union.  Messrs.  N’ewman  & 
Newman,  architects.  No  quantities : — 

BuUers  £2.080  I Balaam  £*,730 

J.  0.  Richardson j.960  Lilley*  *,597 

tioUoway  1,860  1 * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  premises  of  the  City  Association. 
4.  Burgon-street.  destroyed  by  the  late  fire.  Mr.  C.  Innes,  architect, 

27,  Queen-street.  City  : — * ' •rvs,-  », ; 

J.  Lidstonc  & Sons  £2,460  [ Patman  & Fotheringham£2.o9i 

J.  Greenwood 2,420  | Spencer  & Co 2,025 

Hall,  Beddall  dc  Co 2,300  I H.  J.  WilUams 1.986 

Clarke  & Braccy  2,273  1 Balaam  Bros 1,855 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site  in  EUinbeth- 
treet.  North  Woolwich,  to  provide  accoinmodation  for  780  children. 
..nd  a schoolkeepcr’s  hou.se  with  a room  underneath,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect ; — 

For  brick-  For  brick- 
work in  work  of 
cement  house  in 

add  cement  add. 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  £*7,®99  £*25  £*7 

S,  d:  W.  Pattinson  17,527  33®  39 

H.  Lovatt 17,202  3^  36 

D.  Chatteris  17,106  ....  309  ....  35 

Hart  Bros 16.890  ....  294  35 

J.  dc  M.  Patrick 16,776  ....  28*  ....  33 

Stimpson  & Co *6,597  --i  =9®  37 

Kirk  & Randall.  Woolwich*  *5.643  280  ....  34 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  carrying  out  various  Structural  Improvements  to 
the  Trinity-place  School,  Hoxton.  for  the  School  Board  for  L-ondon. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Staines  dc  Son  £3.**?  I J-  Grover  5c  Sons  £2.45* 

G.  S.  S.  WiUiams  dc  Son  ..  2,633  McCormick  & Sons.  34. 

KLllby  d:  Gayford  2,479!  Canonbury-road,  N.*  ..  2.325 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


I.ONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Plassy-road  School,  Catford,  by 

S)5  places,  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Ir.  T.  J.  Bail^,  Arch'' 


I Kirk  dc  Randall  ..  £6.945  1 


...  ..iley, 

T.  Longley  d:  Co  . . £8.495 
J.  Shillitoe  dc  Son . . 7.660 

E.  Proctor 7,5*8  * 

C.  Cox 7,255  o o|  Norwood* 6.777  o 

Co-operative  I 

Builders.  Ltd.. ..  7.177  o oj 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a school-keeper's  house,  a centre 
for  manual  training,  and  also  a laundry  centre  in  connexion  with  the 
Bonner-street  School,  Bethnal  Green,  for  the  School  Board  (or 
London,  Mr.  T.  J.  B.ailey,  Architect : — 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  Si  Son  ..£2.067  | C.  Coi £1.83* 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  ....  2,032  [ E.  Houghton  dc  Sons,  74. 

I.  Grover  d:  Sons  --.-1  j 

J.  Marsiand 


Lancasler-road,  Stroud- 


• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  < 
low  pressure  hot  water  system  for  the  enlargement  of  each 
undermentioned  Schools  now  in  course  of  erection,  for  the  i 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 
Grartl-lant.  CHy. 

Wontner-Smith.  Cray.  & 

Co £498  1-  

C.  Davis 485  o Wenham  dc  Water 

T.  Potter  & Sons 482  o Purcell  d:  Nobbs,  Fitzroy- 

Z D.  Berry  & Sons  43®  o square*  373 

Maguire  & Son 433  la 

Jt.an  School  (Pu/il  Teacktrs'  Ctntrt).  Soidltviark. 

£497  0 I W.  C.  Cannon  £250 

Smith,  Crav,  d:  I J-  d:  F.  May 239 

1,0 303  to  J.  F.  Clarke  d:  Sons,  49. 

Comyn.  Ching,  & Co.  ..  28410  Moorgate-street,  EC.*  238 
i D.  Berry  & Sons  ....  260  oj 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


J.  Grundy  . 
Wontner-Sn 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  offices  for  the  infants' department 
of  the  Westraoreland-road  School,  Walworth,  and  for  other  w 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hailey,  Architect : 

lor  d:  Son £ 


Whitehead  dc  Co 

A.  Morgan  

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Conimittee. 


LONDON.— For  e 

centre  on  the  LavenC 

London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bail^,  Architect : — 

- - - - • --  ....£1.80."  — - 


S.  & W.  Pattinson 
D.  Charteris 
HoUoway  Bn 
Lathey  Bros. 

W.  H.  Gaze 


Holliday  & Greenwood,^ 

0 ] C.  Marsiand  

0 1 Stimpson  A Co.,  78, 
o I Brompton-road,  W.* 

18  I : 


• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 


LONDON. — For  wanning  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system 
the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  of  the  maiu  building  of  the  school 
in  Plumstead-road,  for  the  School  Bo.ard  for  London : — 

Wilson  Engineering  Co £S40  j Fraser  d:  Fraser £302 

T.  Potter  A:  Sons  410  Z.  D.  Berry  d:  Sons 291 

W.  C.  Cannon ^3  J.  F.  Clarke  d:  Sons,  49, 

J.  dtF.  May 335!  Moorg.iie-street  • 289 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  refitting  the  troughs  of  the  water-closets  la 
connexion  with  the  Shaftesbury  Trainmg  Ship  at  Grays,  and  also 
for  providing  new  e.-irthenwarc  urinals  on  the  sleeping  and  mess 
decks,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Calnan  d:  Co £396  0 I J.  Edinead.  Greys*  £22510 

• Recommended  by  the  ^V'o^lcs  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  four  bridges  at  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  for  the  London  County  Council.  Mr.  A.  R.  Binuie, 
Engineer 

Teeside  Iron  and  Engine  Works  Company..  £63,356  0 7 

DaJraarnock  Ironworks  Company 62,756  *o  o 

A.  Thorne 60,103  **  o 

Thames  Ironworks  Company 53,39*  *0  o 


old^lp 

Lascelles  £*.779!  Macfarlane  (accepted)..  ..£1,267 


LONDON.— For  oak  panelling  and  west  screen  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall,  E.C..  for  the  Merchant  Taylors’ Company.  Mr.  W. 
Hilton  Nash,  architect,  5,  Adelaide-place.  London  Bridge.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  R.  Fabian  Russell;— 

Farrier  & Brindley  £2.297  j Trollope  d:  Soirs £*.585 

Simpson  Sc  Sons *.7^5  Colls  d:  Sons  1,580 

Geo.  Hammer  Sc  Co 1.700  j Dove  Brothers  (accepted)  *,445 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  kitchen,  stores,  &c..  at  Padding- 
ton Workhouse.  Harrow-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
Paddington.  Messrs.  New  & Son,  architects,  62,  George-street, 
Puflman-square,  W.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Chessum  dt  Sons £3,430  j J.  U.  Richardson  £3  *20 

Oldrey&Co 3.397  Tennant  & Co 3,103 

Scrivener  & Co 3 282  j F.  Mark  (accepted)  2,990 

Williams  dc  Richards  ....  3,2*0  I Batiley,  Sons,  Sc  Holness  2.979 

Burge 3.190  [ Ballard  2,847 

Holiday  d:  Greenwood  ..  3,127! 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  Paddingron, 
Infinnarv.  Harrow-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Paddington. 
Messrs,  New  dc  Son,  architects,  6a,  George-street,  Portinan-squarc. 
W. 

Reliance  Co-operative  I Phillips  A:  Son £098  o- 

Painters' Society  ....£20:6  9 W.  Fiowei 

H.  Cooke *,747  ' 

Tennant  & Co *,265 

Barber  dc  Co 1,150 

Marler & Bennett  ....  1.130 

Jones  & Co.  I. *08 


J.  Rile 
W.  Ch 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a chancel,  morning  vestries,  and 
other  works  to  the  existing  fabric  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
Camden  Town.  Messrs.  Bodley  & Gamer,  architects.  Cray's  Inn  u 
Messrs.  Nonheroft,  Son.  dc  Neighbour,  surveyors.  Charing  Cross, 
London  _ _ 

Smith  & Sons £7,063  I Stephens,  B.istow,  & Co., 

Wheeler  Bros. 6.882  Ltd..  Bristol* £5,97S. 

Rudd  & Sons  6,300  | • Accepted. 


LONDON,- For  exterior  painting.  &c..  of  the  Whittington. 
Schools,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Baiiey. 
Architect  ; — 


I Marchant  5c  Hirst 


Taylor  4t  Son *58  | Stevens  Bros.  . 


Kirby  5c  Chase  £386  j Dearing  5c  Son £253 

W,  H.  Stephens 30*  Stevens  Bros 

Williams  * Son 298  | Marcliant  5c  Hirst  24® 

Luiurance  & Son  280  1 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning,  &c..  St.  Tohn's-lane  School,  fo* 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  : — 

Cruwys  £140  o 0 I Kirby  A:  Chase £97  o o- 

Wiiliains  & Son 121  o o Marchant  5c  Hirst  ....  84  o o. 

Johnson  dc  Co.  114  7 6| 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting.  Ac.,  of  Bonner-streel  School! 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

Britton  £204  I Knight  & Son 

Barker  179  March.int  A:  Hirst... 

Vigor  & Co 17:  I Corfield 


..£.®» 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting.  A-c.,  of  Olga-strect  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:— 

Knight  & Son  £2®$  o|  Roby  

Marchant  & Hirst  249  10  I Bntton 

N’igor  Sc  Co 248  10  i 


.,£243  ' 


T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect 

dc  Sons £297  j Marchant  A:  Hirst 

Heatley  Sc  Hannan  258  | 


W.  J.  Pearson,  architect.  Market  Hill,  Luton 

Buckingham  £637  0 I Smart  laccepted)  £525  o- 

Attwood 592  10  I Kingbam  (too  late).. ....  4VS  c» 

itcaCinr.^T.  Balmlorth  Sc  Co £45  0 o 

[All  of  Luton.] 


LUTON For  the  erection  of  new  residence  and  laundry. 

Dunstable-road.  for  Mrs.  S.  E Bent.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  architects 
Market-hill,  Luton  :— 

Parkins £*.745  o Dunham  

Saunders *.69S  0 1 Smart  .... 

Taylor  1.S92  o I Rryer  (accepted)  . 

Neville  Bros *.53*  ‘o 

[All  of  Luton.] 


....£*, SIS  o 


MANCHESTER.— For  the  construction  of  brick  or  cast-iron, 
pipe-sewers.  Ac.  Moss  Side,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr,  Joins. 
Bowden,  engineer.  14,  Ridgefield,  Manchester 

Robert  Lomax £39.«®S  *9  4 1 James  Nuttall... .£31.8^  0 o 

Perkins,  Graham.  A 1 Oeorge  Bed  ....  31,262  0 o 

Co  Ltd  36,534*8  o I George  Bozson..  30,500  o o. 

S.  A J.  Bentley 34.***  0 o James  Dickson  ..  30,246*6  a. 

Geo.  W.  Naylor 32,58410  i j Abram  KeUelt  ..  29.09°  o a. 


MILBORNE  PORT  (Dorset).— For  sewerage  extension  (ijo. 
yards),  irrigation,  Ac.,  for  the  Wincanton  Rural  Sanitary  Authomij. 
Mr.  A.  P.  J.  CottercU.  engineer,  7,  Baldwin-street.  Bristol ; — 

W.  Thomas ^7*8  *5  * I <>•  Pitman.  Mil- 

Love  A Waite 747  o o|  borne  Pon  *....  £540  15  a. 

• Accepted. 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  the  erection  of  sixty-four  houses  on  the 
Tymawr  Estate,  Hopkinstown.  lor  iheTymawr  Bnilding  Club,  hhr.. 

F.  Gibson,  architect.  Market-square,  Pontypridd 
Chas.  Jenkins  A Son  ..  £t4.**2  1 F.  A.  Pollard 

David  Evaos  12,480  1 W.  Davies 

D J.  Davies  11,840  Williams  A James.  Poniy- 

David  Richards **.840  pridd  (Accepted)  .... 

J.  U.Partitt  10.88&I 


....  £«o 


PONTYPRIDD.- For  the  erection  of  the  New  Inn  Hotel. 
Pontypridd.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  architect,  Cardiff;— 

Stephens,  Bastow,  A Co.  .£6.895  1 J**o-  Rees £6,-V9 

C.  Jenkins  A Sons 6,850  Hntherly  A Catr  0,387 

D.  GrilfilUs  6.692  I E-  F.  Richards  6.274 

D.  Davies 6.625  | W.  Thomas  A Co 6, *32: 

i;  Co 6.547  Watkm  Williams* S.®9a 

6,530  1 * Accepted. 


D.  C.  Jones 
D.  J.  Daviei 


SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  new  saleshops  and  offices  ir 
Pond  Hill  and  Sheaf-street.  Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  George  Senior  A 
Sons.  .Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  architect,  u.  East  Parade.  Sheffieiti. 
Quantities  by  the  architect ^ „ 

Longden  A Son  £3,737  o I Powell  A Son £3,428  o 

VI,  *.  A t:An,ail.»  Acn  n I I .Anr LTf,  VV nHsI ......  2.ZOSA  c 


A.  Forsdike  ....  3.650  o I George  Webster 
Ash,  Son.  A Biggin  ..  3,57°  o W.  I ves  A Co.  . .. . 

Mastiii  A Soft  3.438  o j Chambers  A Sons  * 

•Accepted. 


3,350 


STOCKPORT.— For  excavating,  sewering,  and  making-up. 
Lloyd-strcct.  Lhurcliill-street,  EUei, -street.  Denbigh-sireet,  Morion- 
street,  and  Viaduct-street,  within  the  borough,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  Jno.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  St  Petersgatc.  Stockport  ;— 

Worthington  & Pownall  £3,089  3 a 

I.  Broadhurst  2,875  7 7 

P.  D.  5k  5.  D.  Hayes.  Turncrofl-laiie,  Stock- 

port  (accepted)  *5  2. 


TOTNES.— For  laying  new  s-in.  or  6-in.  cast-iron  water  main.  soA 
>upplying  hydrants,  valves,  5^..  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  F, 
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T/ie  Greater  Buildings-  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition. 

HE  preliminary  steps 
in  the  procuring  of 
designs  for  the  Exhi- 
bition buildings 
were,  of  course, 
watched  with  great 
interest  by  the 
American  architects. 
To  Mr.  D.  H.  Burn- 
liam,  the  Chief  of 
Construction,  is  due  the  credit,  if  any,  of 
having  vetoed  the  obtaining  of  designs  by 
competition.  He,  no  doubt,  with  his  great 
practical  experience  as  an  architect,  saw  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  a proceeding, 
at  any  rate  in  a case  like  the  present,  where 
a group  of  buildings  had  to  be  designed  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other.  Moreover, 
time  was  short,  the  designs  had  to  be 
prepared  simultaneously,  and  this  could  only 
be  done  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  frequent 
consultation  between  the  architects  and  the 
Chief  of  Construction.  No  surer  and  no 
more  ideal  way  of  obtaining  these  satis- 
factorily can  be  imagined  than  by  selecting, 
in  this  case,  ten  architects,  and  forming  a 
council,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  of  Con- 
struction, whose  members  could  meet  in  a 
friendly  way  and  criticise  each  other’s  designs 
to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  subjugating 
their  own  personal  feelings  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is, 
moreover,  a proceeding  of  no  slight  im- 
, portance  to  English  architects  that,  in  a 
democratic  country  like  America,  a blow 
should  have  been  given  to  the  mania  for 
architectural  competitions  which  is  passing 
I through  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
The  position  of  the  buildings  and  their  size 
i having  been  roughly  worked  out  by  Messrs. 

I Burnham  and  Root  (Mr.  Root,  unfortunately, 

! having  since  died),  and  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
i the  landscape  architect,  the  designs  were 
apportioned  to  the  different  architects,  the 
■ principal  ones  on  the  great  court  to  the  New 
; York  architects,  while  the  buildings  further 
; north  were  given  to  the  Chicago  and  Western 
' architects. 

It  was,  of  course,  apparent  that  symmetry 
must  be  observed  in  the  Grand  Court  of 
Honour  of  the  Exhibition,  and  that  any 
I display  of  a romantic  or  picturesque  treat- 
I merit  must  be  beyond  the  formal  Reception 
• Court  of  the  Exhibition.  It  was  felt  that 


some  treatment  on  Classic  or  Renaissance 
lines  must  be  adopted,  and  that  with  a certain 
standard  of  dimensions  and  modules  of  pro- 
portions, sufficient  variety  in  unity  could 
be  obtained  to  give  the  whole  scheme  tiiat 
personal  quality  which  is  so  essential  in 
architecture,  but  which,  if  uncontrolled,  is 
liable  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
buildings  are,  therefore,  planned  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  on  axial  lines.  A general 
cornice  line  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground  was 
then  agreed  upon  as  being  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case  in  relation  to  the 
court,  and  further  it  was  agreed  that  the 
module  of  proportion  as  to  tlieir  facades 
should  be  a bay  not  exceeding  25  ft.  in 
width.  Beyond  this,  each  architect  was  left 
to  himself  to  develop  his  own  design,  with 
the  aid  of  the  mutual  criticism  which  occurred 
at  the  meetings  of  the  architects. 

The  selection  of  the  material  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  had,  of  course, 
to  be  carefully  considered  in  every  aspect  as 
to  appearance,  suitability,  and  cost,  and  also 
as  to  salvage  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
Various  reasons  operated  in  inducing  the 
architects  and  the  Chief  of  Construction  to 
adopt  the  use  of  staff  as  the  material  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  designs  committed  to 
their  charge. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
timber  trade  ; timber  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  is 
shipped  there,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  possible 
building  material ; it  could  be  used  in  stock 
sizes,  and  this  has  influenced  the  designs  to 
a large  e.xtent,  and  when  the  buildings  are 
pulled  down  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition  the 
salvage  will  be  considerable,  and  the  timbers 
being  used  in  marketable  lengths  will  render 
them  easily  saleable.  As  a covering  to  this 
woodwork,  staff  was  eminently  a material  | 
capable  of  being  manipulated  with  ease  for 
the  purposes  of  architectural  decoration,  and 
of  sufficiently  durable  properties  to  make  it 
last  the  period  for  which  the  Exhibition 
buildings  would  be  required.  The  material, 
which  was  used  for  some  of  the  smaller 
buildings  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  is 
composed  of  one  part  best  Portland  cement 
and  five  parts  plaster  of  Paris  to  which 
enough  long  hemp  fibre  is  added  to  bind  it 
thoroughly  together.  This  is  then  nailed  in 
blocks  with  long  round  nails  to  the  wooden 
framework,  the  joints  made  good  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  the  whole  cleaned  down.  The 
effect  is  an  effect  entirely  its  own ; it 


resembles  white  marble  a good  deal,  but 
is  preferable  under  a strong  sun  in  having 
no  perceptible  glitter,  while  against  a dark 
blue  sky  or  at  night  with  the  electric  light 
on  it  the  result  is  very  ■fine. 

The  Administration  Building,  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  is,  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  probably  the  most  important 
building  on  the  grounds,  in  that  its  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  the  grand  entrance  portal 
to  the  Exhibition.*  As  has  been  mentioned, 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  western  extremity 
of  the  main  axis  of  the  great  court,  its 
transverse  axis  running  north  between  the 
Mines  and  Electricity  Buildings,  &c.,  through 
the  chief  entrance  of  the  Machinery  Hall. 

On  the  west  is  the  great  Railway  Terminus, 
with  its  immense  hall  designed  after  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  Tliis  station 
empties  the  crowds  of  visitors  into  the  Central 
Dome,  which  forms  a fitting  vestibule  to.  the 
Exhibition  itself.  Looking  straight  in  front 
after  entering,  through  the  eastern  doorway 
a view  of  the  great  fountains  is  obtained, 
and  beyond,  at  the  other  end  of  the  great 
basin,  1,100  ft.  by  350  ft.,  stands  the  statue  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  peristyle  beyond,  with 
its  centre  crowned  with  a quadriga,  through 
which  is  seen  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  is  itself  60  miles  across. 

From  the  importance  of  the  position,  it 
thus  became  necessary  to  liave  entrances  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  structure, 
because  of  the  importance  of  all  of  them. 
The  area  given  to  Mr.  Hunt  was  a square  of 
260  ft.,  and  on  this  he  projected  a structure, 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  octagon  carried  up 
into  an  octagonal  dome,  whose  internal 
diameter  is  120  ft.,  and  internal  height 
220  ft.,  and  external  height  275  ft.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  dome  on  plan  is  12  ft. 
wider  than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  that 
the  height  of  the  interior  dome  is  20  ft. 
lower,  and  that  of  the  exterior  about  the 
same  as  our  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  not, 
of  course,  including  the  lantern.  Round 
this  inner  octagon  is  placed  an  outer  one, 
about  24  ft.  deep,  the  space  between  on 
the  diagonal  sides  being  occupied  by  stair- 
cases and  lifts,  and  on  the  entrance 
sides  by  the  vestibules  and  colonnades. 
On  the  diagonal  sides  are  four  pavilions 
84  ft.  square,  and  four  stories  in  height, 

* We  gave  an  illustration  of  this  building  in  the  Builder 
for  August  8,  1891. 
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in  which  are  accommodated  the  various 
departments  of  administration,  such  as  the 
fire,  police,  ambulance,  and  foreign  depart- 
ments. These  four  pavilions  are  60  ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  which  is  the 
height  agreed  upon  by  the  architects  for  the 
main  buildings  on  the  great  court,  and  this 
brings  the  jjavilions  into  relation  with  the 
facades  around  it.  The  pavilions  are  en- 
closed under  one  Doric  order  raised  on  a 
pedestal,  and  with  an  entablature  and 
balustrade  above,  and  are  covered  with  a 
flat  roof : and  on  each  of  the  three  angles  is 
placed  a group  of  statuary,  allegorising  the 
Elements  and  their  capacities,  and  other 
subjects. 

There  is  a severity  and  dignity  in  tlie 
Doric  order  to  these  supporting  pavilions, 
which  contrasts  well  with  the  more  elaborate 
Corinthian  order  adopted  in  the  main 
buildings  on  either  side.  Between  these 
pavilions  are  recessed  the  great  portals  to 
the  dome,  one  on  each  cardinal  face,  being 
flanked  with  sculpture  representing  the 
elements,  "Fire,”  "Water,’’  "Air,”  and 
"Earth,”  on  one  side  of  each  doorway  in  its 
natural  unsubdued  state,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  ser\’ice  of  man. 

The  elevation  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts  in  height,  the  pavilion  story, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  colonnade 
story,  and,  lastly,  the  dome.  In  the  colon- 
nade stage,  which  is  about  70  ft.  in  height, 
the  diagonal  corners  containing  the  lifts  and 
staircases  are  continued  and  boldly  ex- 
pressed, being  taken  out  square  on  plan  from 
the  diagonal  face  of  the  octagon,  thus  forming 
a longer  space  for  the  Ionic  colonnade  which 
occurs  between  the  angles;  each  of  these 
angle  pavilions  is  covered  by  a dome,  coated 
with  aluminium  bronze,  supported  on  the 
angles  with  two  groups  of  statuary  repre- 
senting the  culminating  points  of  human 
nature,  such  as  Art  and  Science,  War  and 
Peace,  See. 

The  third  stage  in  the  design,  consisting 
of  the  dome  itself,  rises  on  the  inner  shell, 
thus  forming  an  external  walking  way  above 
the  colonnade  ; it  rises  vertically  for  a height 
of  30  ft.,  being  octagonal  on  plan,  and 
ornamented  with  flat  pilasters,  between 
which  are  three  panels  on  each  face,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  ot  men 
famous  in  science,  art,  and  industries. 
Above  the  cornice  which  surmounts  these 
pilasters  are  placed  eagles  at  each  of  the 
edges  of  the  octagonal  dome ; from  this 
point  rises  the  external  dome,  with  three  long 
panels  on  each  face,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
top,  the  main  ribs  continuing  till  a height  of 
275  ft.  is  reached.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a glazed  skylight  38  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  panels  of  the  dome  are  treated  in 
aluminium  bronze,  as  are  also  those  ol  the 
smaller  angular  domes  mentioned.  Ttie 
remainder  of  the  exterior  has  been  kept 
white  with  the  exception  of  the  wall  behind 
the  colonnade,  which  has  been  painted  a red 
terra-cotta  colour,  which  serves  as  a back- 
ground for  the  Ionic  columns  and  emphasises 
this  part  of  the  design. 

Mr,  Hunt’s  building  differs  from  most  of 
the  other  great  structures  in  having  an 
interior  as  important  as  the  exterior.  Each 
of  the  faces  of  the  octagon  internally  is 
occupied  by  a semi-circular  opening  ; four  of 
these  form  the  entrances  and  four  open  into 
the  space  containing  the  lifts  and  staircases, 
with  a floor  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
arches.  Above  is  a frieze  27  ft.  w’ide,  filled 
with  figures  in  low  relief  on  each  side. 
Tliese  figures  are  in  white  on  a light  blue 
ground.  Surrounding  this  frieze  is  a heavily 
decorated  cornice  supporting  an  immense 
gallery,  projecting  about  3 ft.,  above  which 
rises  the  octagonal  drum  of  the  dome  itself, 
ornamented  with  slightly  projecting  pilasters ; 
between  these  at  the  top  are  placed  latticed 
windows  lighting  the  interior.  The  interior 
dome,  introduced  as  at  St.  Paul’s  and  else- 
where for  the  purposes  of  proportion,  starts 
from  the  cornice  which  crowns  these 
pilasters  and  finishes  at  a height  of  190  ft. 
from  the  pavement,  with  an  opening  50  ft.  in 
diameter  which  admits  the  light  from  the 


opening  in  the  outer  dome.  This  interior 
dome  is  treated  with  ribs  and  panels  and 
painted  in  liglit  blue  and  gold.  Tire  whole 
of  the  upper  part  had  to  be  decorated  by  the 
electric  light  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dodge,  because 
of  the  scaffolding,  and  this  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  scheme  of  colour  to  some 
extent.  In  our  opinion  it  is  in  somewhat  too 
light  a key  ; something  bolder  and  stronger 
was,  perhaps,  wanted  for  such  a composition 
and  on  such  a scale.  Through  the  inner 
opening  the  light  penetrates  from  the 
opening  at  the  summit  of  the  outer  dome, 
which  is  painted  internally  by  Mr.  Dodge 
with  an  allegorical  group  entitled  the 
Glorification  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
consisting  of  Apollo  as  a central  figure,  with 
a procession  e.xtcnding  around  the  dome  re- 
presenting the  arts,  sciences,  and  industries. 
The  great  drawback  of  this  piece  of  work  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  to  advantage; 
only  a portion  of  the  composition  can  be 
seen  at  one  time,  the  inner  portion  being 
somewhat  awkwardly  cut  off  by  the  inner 
dome.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Hunt 
had  in  his  mind  when  designing  this  dome 
the  great  uncovered  op'^ning  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  that  he  intended  to  carry  out 
the  same  idea  in  his  own  building,  but  that 
questions  of  utility  and  climate  intervened, 
and  he  thought  of  the  great  central  space  in 
showery  'veather  not  being  available  for  use 
as  a shelter,  and  reluctantly  abandoned  the 
idea  and  glazed  tlie  outer  surface.  The 
effect,  however,  of  the  central  lighting 
remains  the  same. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
position as  a whole  is  a most  effective  one, 
and  forms  a fitting  reception  hall  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  idea  of  having  a monu- 
mental headquarters  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  previous  projectors  of  great 
exhibitions,  and  it  is  certainly  a new  de- 
parture. This  monumental  dome  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  as  Paxton's  glass-house 
did  to  our  own  1851  Exhibition  or  the  Eiffel 
Tower  to  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  Granted 
the  fact  that  an  exhibition  wants  its  various 
departments  of  management,  and  you  have 
at  once  the  key-note  to  the  idea,  and  if  they 
can  be  placed  in  a building  so  designed  as 
to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a monument  and 
forming  a grand  entrance  vestibule  to  the 
whole  Exhibition,  it  is  at  once  a logical  and  a 
proper  thing  to  do. 

In  this  respect  the  administration  building 
is  a long  way  ahead  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  at 
the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  which,  besides  being 
ugly  and  out  of  scale,  was  practically  useless 
with  the  sole  exception  that  it  formed  a land- 
mark of  the  Exhibition. 

About  the  sculpture  in  the  building  little 
has  been  said,  it  being  proposed  to  treat  of 
this  separately  in  a future  article.  "VVe  must, 
however,  mention  that  Mr.  Karl  Bilter,  of 
New  York,  is  the  sculptor,  and  that  he  lias 
treated  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  aid  the 
general  effect.  The  whole  scheme  consists 
of  twenty-eight  groups,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  the  four  elements:  "Fire,’’ 
"Water,”  "Air,’’  and  "Earth,’’  allegorised 
and  placed  at  the  four  great  entrances. 
On  one  side  is  the  element  in  its  natural 
unsubdued  condition,  while  on  the  other 
side  it  is  represented  in  the  sendee  of  man 
and  subdued  by  Iiim.  The  idea  is  a novel  one, 
and  has  been  well  carried  out.  It  is  a curious 
point,  but  no  illustration  yet  publislied  has, 
in  our  opinion,  done  justice  to  this  Adminis- 
tration Building  by  Mr.  Hunt;  in  the  illus- 
trations, and  even  in  photographs,  the  build- 
ing has  a hard  appearance  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  in  reality. 

To  the  south  of  the  Admistration  Building, 
and  having  a frontage  of  840  ft.  on  the  great 
court  and  500  ft.  to  the  S.  Canal,  stands  the 
Machinery  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Peabody  and 
Stearns,  of  Boston.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  structure,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  comparison  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  it  stands  in  the 
relation  of  five  to  two  as  to  superficial  area. 
In  designing  these  great  structures  the 
architects  had  in  every  case  to  consider  tliat 


the  form  of  the  structure  and  the  composing 
materials  should  be  of  a marketable  nature 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Exhibition.  Tiiese 
conditions  induced  the  architects  to  plan 
three  tj’pical  railway  sheds  130  ft.  wide, 
placed  alongside  one  another,  the  naves 
running  east  and  w’est,  with  a height  of 
too  ft.,  and  supported  on  trusses  50  ft.  apart, 
centre  to  centre.  These  trusses  are  built  u]), 
the  inner  and  outer  members  connected  with 
lattice  bracing.  One  point  about  the  iron- 
work is  that  it  has  only  been  oiled  at  the 
works  and  left  in  that  state,  several  thousand 
pounds  being  thus  saved,  while  the 
effect  is  infinitely  superior  to  ordinary 
painted  work,  a certain  anrount  of  tone 
being  obtained  of  vaiyung  dull  reddish 
brown  tint  which  is  very  pleasing.  The 
trusses  are  connected  at  the  top  with  a pin 
connection,  and  also  rest  on  a steel  pier  at 
the  base,  as  the  roofs  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889, 

Crossing  these  great  naves  at  right-angles, 
and  on  the  axis  of  the  main  north  entrance, 
is  a transept  of  the  same  width,  covered  by 
three  iron  domes  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
raised  on  low  drums,  and  the  pendentives 
filled  in  with  light  iron  framing.  Tliese 
domes  give  a justifiable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  importance  to  the  main  nave,  from 
which  the  others  open  out  on  each  side,  and 
which,  when  entered  from  the  main  entrance 
on  which  it  abuts,  opens  out  well  in  front  ot 
one,  and  prevents  any  confusion  likely  to 
arise  from  two  naves  of  the  same  width 
crossing  one  another.  The  interior  of  the 
building  proper  contains  no  galleries,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  great  buildings,  the 
machines  of  course  requiring  a good  clear 
height. 

In  the  four  angles  are  circular  staircases 
leading  to  the  galleries,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  formed  in  the  enclosing  architectural 
screen  which  envelops  the  internal  structure  ; 
besides  which,  on  either  side  of  the  north  and 
east  entrances,  are  spacious  staircases.  As 
has  been  said,  the  architects  to  the  great 
court  agreed  that  covered  ambulatories  should 
be  provided  on  the  ground  floor  for  tlie 
purposes  of  shelter  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun  at  Chicago  in  the  summer  month’s,  and 
also  for  a shelter  from  the  heavy  showers 
which  come  on  without  much  notice  during 
unsettled  weather.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
for  the  purpose  of  general  effect  and  of 
symmetry  the  height  of  the  main  cornice 
should  be  60  ft.  The  plan  of  the  Machinery 
Hall  then  developed  itself.  The  enclosing 
screen,  50  tt.  wide,  encircling  the  main 
structure  where  it  crosses  at  the  angles, 
naturally  resulted  in  pavilions,  50  ft.  square, 
at  these  points,  while  in  the  centre  of  each 
facade  covered  porticos  are  so  designed  as  to 
emphasize  tlie  main  entrances.  The  fa(,’ade 
is  laid  out  on  centres  which  are  multiples  of 
the  main  trusses,  placed  50  ft.  apart,  four 
divisions  occurring  to  each  bay.  and  consists 
of  a lower  rusticated  storey,  forming  an 
ambulatory,  and  pierced  with  semi-circular 
arches  and  rusticated,  upon  which  rests 
an  open  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns, 
crowned  by  a cornice  and  entablature.  The 
treatment  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
Perrault’s  colonnade  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 
The  central  vioiif  in  each  facade  takes  up, 
with  the  two  towers,  the  width  of  the  nave 
of  130  ft.  wide,  which  is  thus  truthfully  ex- 
pressed externally.  In  order  not  to  form  too 
strong  a contrast  at  the  angles,  and  to  bring 
these  pavilions  into  relation  with  the 
screen  wall,  the  Corinthian  colonnade  is  con- 
tinued round  these,  being  slightly  projected 
in  front,  and  thus  gaining  a shadow  effect. 
These  pavilions  are  crowned  by  circular 
domes  raised  on  a circular  drum,  pierced 
w’ith  semi-circular  headed  window's,  which 
light  the  interior  glazed  dome,  the  outer 
dome  being  crowned  with  a lantern,  bringing 
the  whole  height  of  these  up  to  130  ft.  The 
angles  on  plan  left  by  placing  a circular 
dome  on  the  square  base  are  filled  up  w’ith 
open  campanili  of  small  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  a concave  roof,  these  features 
being  richly  treated  with  finials,  &c.,  in  the 
most  ornate  Spanish  Renaissance  manner. 
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The  two  main  entrances  are  treated  in  a 
very  bold  manner.  It  seems  as  if  the 
architects  had  determined  to  get  contrast  at 
all  costs  with  the  elaborately  treated  main 
colonnade.  AlUlie  main  horizontal  lines  are 
stopped  against  the  perfectly  plain  face  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  two  towers  flanking 
these  entrances,  which  start  boldly  up  from 
the  ground  without  any  base  and  perfectly 
plain  for  a height  of  90  ft.,  when  they  are 
connected  across  the  central  entrance  with  a 
strongly-marked  horizontal  cornice.  Upon 
these  towers  are  raised  very  elegantly 
designed  campanili  on  Spanish  Renaissance 
lines  in  three  gradually  diminishing  stages  on 
the  north  front,  and  in  four  stages  on  the  east 
front ; those  on  the  north  being  apparently 
kept  lower,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Administration  Dome.  The  towers  on  the 
east  fagade  contain  a very  fine  peal  of  bells, 
whose  tone  and  rendering  remind  one  forcibly 
of  those  so  well  known  at  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  other  Belgian  cities,  which  ring  out  every 
day  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and  give  an  air 
and  suitability  and  appropriateness  to  the 
whole  conception  which  is  very  refreshing, 
and  which,  if  there  had  been  no  raison  d'etre 
in  their  design,  and  they  had  only  been 
placed  there  for  architectural  effect,  would 
naturally  have  been  wanting.  Each  tower  is 
crowned  with  a winged  figure  representing 
Victory.  The  walls  behind  the  colonnade  on 
the  first  floor  are  pierced  with  windows  in 
two  heights,  in  which  Spanish  Renaissance 
dressings  are  introduced,  and  figures  of 
infants  are  largely  introduced  in  the  frieze 
over,  holding  mechanical  tools  and  bearing 
festoons  of  chains  of  implements  instead  of 
the  traditional  flowers  and  fruit,  &c.,  and 
thus  bearing  out  the  purposes  to  which  the 
building  is  put.  The  coloured  decoration  to 
this  covered  colonnade  is  in  blue  and  gold, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns 
are  picked  out  in  gold  leaf  along  the  whole 
fa9ade. 

The  semi-circular  roofs  to  the  great  trusses 
express  themselves  rising  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  colonnade,  and  are  seen  from  a dis- 
tance best,  being  50  ft.  back  from  the  face, 
and  above  these,  where  they  occur  on  the 
plan,  are  seen  the  three  domes  over  the  great 
transept  treated  sim])ly  with  a circular  drum 
with  louvres  for  ventilation,  and  crowned 
with  winged  figures. 

Returning  to  the  central  porticos,  the  least 
satisfactory  point  is,  perhaps,  the  applique 
appearance  which  the  two  porches  have,  the 
circular  one  95  ft.  deep  and  75  ft.  wide,  and 
with  Corinthian  order  60  ft.  high,  oj)posite  the 
Administration  Building  and  the  square 
projection  porch  on  the  east  front.  The 
whole  design  gains  much  from  the  sculptor’s 
art.  Mr.  A.  Waagen  has  been  entrusted 
with  this.  Over  the  semi-circular  portico  he 
has  placed  six  figures  bearing  portraits  of 
prominent  inventors,  above  these  and  resting 
on  pedestals  supported  by  the  great  cornice 
connecting  the  two  towers  are  five  figures 
13  ft.  high,  the  centre  one  representing 
Science,  and  those  on  either  side  “ Fire,” 
"Water,”  "Air,”  and  "Earth,”  the  two 
towers  being  crowned  with  a figure  of 
Victory. 

The  pediment  in  the  eastern  entrance 
represents  " Columbia  ” seated  on  a throne, 
to  the  right  and  left  are  inventors  of 
machinery,  while  the  lower  corners  are  filled 
in  with  lions,  representing  brute  force 
subdued  by  human  genius,  represented  by 
two  children. 

Messrs.  Peabody  & Stearns  have  certainly 
produced  a work  which,  although  designed 
on  strictly  classical  lines,  possesses  enough 
variety  in  its  general  features  to  give  it 
sufficient  interest,  especially  as  the  archi- 
tects have  adopted  the  architecture  of  the 
land  of  Columbus  as  the  fountain-head  from 
which  many  of  the  ornamental  features  have 
been  borrowed. 

The  Agricultural  Hall,  by  Messrs.  MacKim, 
Mead,  & White,  occupies  the  larger  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  great  basin  to  the 
Court  of  Honour,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Lagoon, 
which  runs  south  from  the  great  basin,  and 


on  the  east  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
itself.  The  building  covers  a space  of  800  ft. 
long  by  500  ft.  deep,  being  practically  the 
same  size  as  the  Machinery  Hall,  which 
faces  it  on  the  west.  There  is,  besides  the 
main  building,  an  annexe  on  the  southern 
side  of  550  ft.  by  300  ft.  The  main  building 
consists  primarily  of  two  central  naves  95  ft. 
wide  crossing  one  another  at  right-angles  on 
the  longer  and  shorter  axis  of  the  building. 
These  are  roofed  with  trusses  of  very  light 
construction,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
well-designed  trusses  of  the  Machinery  Hall 
opposite,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
built  so  that  they  could  be  sold  for  railway 
stations  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
construction  of  the  roofs  to  the  Agricultural 
Building  is  a composite  one,  wood  entering 
largely  into  the  design  ; the  height  of  the 
central  nave  is  75  ft.,  and  the  lantern  which 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  these  naves  is  made 
entirely  of  wood. 

On  each  faqade  is  a covered  ambulatory, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  architects.  Each  of 
the  great  naves  mentioned  is  accompanied 
on  each  side  by  two-storied  aisles,  kept 
sufficiently  low  to  al  low  of  a clearstory  being 
formed  in  the  upright  portions  of  the  great 
naves.  Running  longitudinally  east  and  west 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  great  nave 
are  planned  three  further  aisles  of  lower 
height,  arranged  with  skylights,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  the  first  floor  of  the  centre 
one  being,  however,  left  out  for  the  admission 
of  light  to  the  ground  floor,  while  the  roof  of 
this  centre  aisle  is  taken  higher  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a clearstory.  On  the  outer 
faces  to  the  facades  are  formed  galleries  on 
the  upper  floor,  the  lower  portion  being 
treated  as  a covered  colonnade  as  mentioned. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  the  galleries  on 
the  first  floor  are  about  50  ft.  wide,  while  on 
the  north  and  soutli  they  are  only  23  ft. 
This  was  necessitated  by  the  placing  of  the 
main  or  north  facade,  and  is  expressed 
truthfully  on  each  face  of  the  building.  On 
the  centre  of  the  main  front  facing  on  the 
great  basin,  and  emphasising  the  main  nave, 
running  north  and  south,  is  placed  a dome, 
78  ft.  in  diameter  and  130  ft.  high,  sur- 
rounded internally  on  the  ground  floor  with 
Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  height  as 
the  main  external  order  and  placed  in  pairs. 
The  dome  is  coffered  internally.  The  aisles 
on  either  side  of  this  nave  are  accen- 
tuated on  the  fagade  by  masses  which 
form  solid  wings  to  the  portico  which  is 
placed  between  them.  Where  the  surround- 
ing galleries  meet  they  naturally  form  corner 
pavilions,  which  are  differently  treated  on 
each  face,  in  order  to  properly  express  the 
plan,  and  are  crowned  witli  low  square 
pyramidal  stepped  domes,  crowned  with  a 
group  of  four  women,  representing  the  four 
continents  of  the  world,  supporting  a globe. 
The  motif  of  the  fagadc  consists  of  a 
Corinthian  order  of  50  ft.  high,  without 
]:edestals.  supporting  an  entablature  10  ft. 
high.  The  central  pavilion  on  the  north 
front  has  eight  pilasters,  the  four  central 
ones  having  Corinthian  columns  in  front, 
which  are  carried  up  with  a small  attic 
with  figures,  and  crowned  with  a pedi- 
ment. To  eacii  of  the  end  pavilions 
of  the  same  front  are  four  pilasters, 
figures  also  occurring  above  the  main 
cornice  and  below  the  square  pyramidal 
dome.  The  space  or  curtain  wall  between 
these  main  features  on  either  side  is  further 
divided  up  by  two  massive  piers,  consisting 
of  two  pilasters  with  a doorway  in  the  centre 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  which  serves  not 
only  to  prevent  monotony  in  the  facade,  but 
also  answers  the  purpose  of  emphasising 
these  doorways.  The  main  cornice  breaks 
around  these  projections;  above  are  placed 
groups  of  statuary,  representing  Agriculture 
in  various  phases  of  bucolic  labour.  Thus 
the  architects  appear  to  have  marked  the 
entrances  to  the  structure  in  a manner 
befitting  their  importance  ; the  central,  or 
more  important  one  with  eight  pilasters,  the 
four  central  ones  having  columns  in  front 
with  pediment  over,  the  end  doorways  with 
four  pilasters,  the  pavilion  being  crowned 


with  a dome,  and  the  intermediate  or  minor 
entrances,  two  to  each  curtain  wall,  with 
coupled  pilasters  to  a projecting  pier,  and 
crowned  with  a group  of  statuary,  while  the 
full-sized  order  occurring  at  well-defined 
points  serves  to  keep  the  design  well  knit 
together.  The  space  between  these  piers  is 
again  further  sub-divided  into  three  bays,  the 
lower  portions  of  smaller  Corinthian  columns, 
supporting  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor  and 
carrying  an  entablature  at  the  gallery 
level,  at  which  point  they  are  connected 
with  semi-circular  arches,  divided  by  figures 
representing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
supported  on  projecting  Corinthian  columns. 
The  spaces  between  these  columns  are  again 
sub-divided  into  three  by  columns  of  the 
same  order,  which  express  on  the  facade  the 
spacing  of  the  wooden  columns  used  in- 
ternally to  support  the  floors.  The  fagades 
to  the  lake  and  to  the  small  lagoon  develop 
themselves  from  the  plan,  the  angle  pavilions 
being  emphasised  and  treated  with  projecting 
porticoes,  crowned  with  a tympanum  filled 
witii  sculpture,  and  on  each  side,  but- 
tressed, as  it  were,  with  flanking  piers, 
and  crowned  with  the  low  pyramidal  domes 
which  show,  of  course,  on  the  main  front 
with  the  four  female  figures  holding  aloft  the 
globe.  These  porches  express  on  the  fagade 
the  open  aisle  extending  behind  of  a width 
of  about  43  ft.,  the  blocked-up  portion  or 
flanking  piers  representing  the  line  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  gallery  floors.  The 
central  pavilion  to  these  fronts  does  not 
prf)ject,  but  is  so  grouped  with  the  piers  on 
either  side  as  to  emphasise  the  great  nave 
going  east  and  west.  These  piers  are  treated 
the  same  as  on  the  main  front,  and  are 
crowned  witli  statuary,  while  the  curtain 
walls  on  either  side  consist  only  of  a three- 
arched  bay  split  up  again  into  three  divisions 
as  before, 

The  roofs,  which  are  of  low  pitch  and 
crowned  with  slight  pitch,  are  seen  above 
the  main  cornice.  The  Agricultural  Building 
is  by  far  the  richest  of  the  buildings  which 
face  the  Great  Court;  not  even,  we  think, 
excepting  the  Administration  Building  itself. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  designed  from  its  com- 
mencement for  a profuse  treatment  in 
sculpture,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  holds 
the  greater  prominence  in  the  composition, 
the  sculpture  or  the  architecture  proper. 
The  sculpture  proposed  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Philip  Martiny,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  conceived  by  him  in  a very 
bold  spirit,  perhaps  allowable,  and  even 
justifiable,  by  the  gigantic  order  employed 
throughout  the  design.  Each  group  repre- 
sents some  agricultural  subject.  Besides  the 
four  corner  pavilions  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Martiny  has  produced  a group  of  horses  led  by 
two  labourers  and  drawing  a chariot  in  which 
stands  a figure  representing  Agriculture,  and 
also  a group  of  oxen  led  by  a figurci  and 
drawing  the  ancient  beam  plough  of  Virgil. 
These  two  groups,  which  are  duplicated  on 
the  fagades,  are  placed  over  the  piers  con- 
taining the  intermediate  doorways,  and  are 
executed  with  much  vigour.  The  groups  in 
the  four  pediments  to  the  porticoes  at  the 
ends  of  the  smaller  fagades,  which  represent 
Agriculture,  the  women  holding  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  over  the  smaller  Corinthian 
columns,  and  two  groups  of  the  Four  Seasons 
were  also  executed  by  Mr.  Martiny,  while 
Mr.  L.  J.  Mead,  of  Florence,  has  executed 
the  central  pediment,  representing  Ceres,  the 
Goddess  of  Agriculture.  The  dome  over  the 
central  entrance  is  crowned  by  a gilded 
figure  of  Diana,  18  ft.  high,  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  Madison-square  Tower,  New 
York.  The  right  foot  of  the  statue  rests  on 
a small  ball,  which  turns  with  the  wind. 

The  colour  decoration  will  be  more 
specially  noted  later;  on  it  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Maynard,  a painter  of  note  in 
the  States,  and  is  in  the  Pompeian  style. 
Tlie  central  portico  and  the  four  end  porticos 
to  the  minor  lagades  are  the  points  at  which 
colour  is  applied,  and  it  serves  its  purpose  of 
accentuating  the  design  at  these  points  where 
it  is  needed,  besides  being  under  cover,  and 
therefore  protected  from  the  elements.  The 
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whole  scheme  is  treated  with  rather  strong 
colouring,  and  is  composed  of  figures  singly 
and  in  groups,  relating  to  agricultural 
traditions.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  agricultural  building  is 
very  rich  in  its  general  effect,  so  much  so  as 
almost  to  be  called  sumptuous ; it  might  even 
be  said  by  some  that  too  much  sculpture  had 
been  used  if  it  were  for  a permanent 
building,  but  for  a temporary  structure 
we  think  it  errs,  if  at  all,  on  the 
right  side.  Being  designed  with  its 
colossal  order,  and  being  emphasised  also 
by  bold  masses  of  plain  masonry,  it  carries 
the  sculpture  applied  to  it,  with  a certain 
sense  of  contrast,  which  is  very  pleasing. 

The  proportions  of  the  whole  are  good, 
and  the  general  setting  out  of  the  elevation, 
so  as  to  emphasise  certain  features  in  the 
plan,  seems  very  well  thought  out.  The 
broad  terrace  in  front  and  the  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  main  basin  also 
help  to  bind  the  whole  design,  so  as  to  make 
it  form  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  to 
cause  it  to  pile  up  gracefully  from  the 
water's  edge,  which  serves  as  a base  to  the 
composition.  It  is  in  general  effect  more 
sedate  than  the  Spanish  treatment  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  which  faces  it  across  the 
smaller  lake,  and  must  add  largely  to  the 
reputation  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Mac- 
Kirn,  Mead,  & White,  of  New  'i’ork,  who 
already  hold  such  a high  reputation  among 
our  professional  brethren  in  the  United 
States. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  CONCRETE 
BEAMS. 

^HE  title  of  a paper  in  Vol.  CXI.  of 
the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers”  (1892-3, 
part  I.),  caused  us  to  turn  to  it 
with  considerable  interest.  The  title  runs  : — 
•'  Strength  of  Concrete  Slabs,  by  Sidney 
Richard  Lowcock,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.’’  We 
trusted  to  find  that,  at  last,  some  valuable 
experiments  had  been  made  which  might 
furnish  data  for  the  construction  of  concrete 
floors.  The  experiments  of  Colonel  Seddon* 
on  concrete  slabs,  supported  on  all  the  four 
sides  and  uniformly  loaded  until  they  broke, 
were  in  the  right  direction,  but  further 
experiments  on  other  kinds  of  concrete,  and 
more  especially  on  slabs  fixed  on  all  the 
sides  were  needed,  so  that  more  accurate 
constants  might  be  deduced.  Our  hopes 
that  Mr.  Lowcock’s  paper  would  disclose  the 
results  of  such  experiments  were  speedily 
overthrown,  for  the  “concrete  slabs”  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  beams,  supported 
at  the  two  opposite  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle.  As  far  as  they  go,  the  tests  are 
useful ; we  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that 
they  did  not  go  further,  and  if  Mr.  Lowcock 
will  continue  them  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  title  of  his  paper,  he  will  confer  a 
benefit  on  architects  and  engineers  alike. 

A brief  resume  of  the  experiments  will  be 
of  interest.  The  slabs,  or  rather  beams, 
were  made  with  good  Portland  cement 
(which  had  a tensile  strength  of  665  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  at  7 days),  and  “ clinker  obtained  from 
furnaces  which  burned  ash-pit  refuse.”  The 
clinker  was  crushed  in  an  ordinary  mortar- 
mill,  and  was  afterwards  passed  through 
a screen  with  f-in.  meshes,  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  clean  water.  Unless  the 
washing  was  carefully  done,  it  was  found 
that  the  concrete  “swelled  and  blew  after 
setting.”  Three  different  proportions  were 
adopted,  namely  (A),  i part  cement  to  41- 
parts  clinker,  (B)  i part  cement  to  6 parts 
clinker,  and  (C)  i part  cement  to  6 parts 
clinker  as  above,  and  2 parts  clinker  ground 
to  the  fineness  of  coarse  sand.  The  concrete 
was  well  rammed  into  greased  wooden 
moulds.  Slabs  of  three  different  sizes  were 
made  of  each  mixture,  namely,  21  in.  x 18  in. 
X 4 in.,  30  in.  x 18  in.  x 6 in.,  and  39  in. 
X 18  in.  X 9in-;  they  were  kept  dry  until 
tested.  The  supports  for  the  different-sized 
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slabs  were  12,  iS,  and  27  in.  apart  respec- 
tively. 

If  we  base  our  calculations  on  the  formula, 

W=:|  C (where  W and  C are  in  cwts., 

and  B,  D,  and  L in  inches),  we  can  find  the 
value  of  C for  the  different  mixtures.  For 
concrete  (A)-^proportion  i to  4.j — C=r9*  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  days,  and  2-8*  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  days  ; for  concrete  (B) — propor- 
I to  6 — C=i’2*  at  the  age  of  fourteen  days, 
and  only  rif  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  days ; 
for  concrete  (C) — proportion  i to  8 — C=so-3t 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  days,  and  0'4*  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  days. 

The  individual  beams  in  the  two  last  series 
vary  considerably,  some  being  twice  as 
strong  as  others,  and,  as  the  total  number  of 
“slabs”  of  these  series  was  only  15,  of 
which  four  were  damaged  prior  to  testing, 
the  “constants”  deduced  are  not  very  re- 
liable. Indeed,  all  the  tests  were  carried  out 
at  too  early  dates.  The  single  beam  of 
the  8 to  I concrete,  which  was  tested  at 
the  age  ot  fourteen  days,  was  “not  dry 
through,”  and  consequently  not  in  a fit  state 
for  being  broken.  In  the  other  cases  also, 
more  uniform  and  more  valuable  results 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  beams 
had  been  a little  older.  But  the  tests 
will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  further 
attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  supports  of  concrete  floors  in  position 
for  as  many  weeks  as  possible,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
aggregate  is  small.  They  also  corroborate 
previous  experiments,  which  have  shown  the 
unsuitability  of  concrete,  when  used  alone, 
for  resisting  transverse  stresses ; for  the 
beams  tested  by  Mr.  Lowcock  yielded  sud- 
denly and  totally,  no  sign  of  fracture,  except 
in  one  instance,  appearing  before  the  col- 
lapse. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  beams  were  merely  supported  at  the 
ends.  Had  they  been  fixed^  the  probability 
is  that  the  lower  surfaces  would  have  cracked 
long  before  the  beams  actually  collapsed. 
In  other  words,  the  concrete  would  have 
formed  itself  into  a kind  of  arch,  part  of  it 
opposing  a compressive  resistance  to  the 
stress  of  the  load,  and  part  of  it  (under- 
neath) being  at  the  same  time  cracked,  and 
consequently  worse  than  useless.  It  is  this 
behaviour  of  fixed  concrete  beams  and  slabs 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  calculate  their 
strengths  from  constants  deduced  from  ex- 
periments on  beams  and  slabs  which  have 
been  merely  supported.  We  hope  that  the 
next  gentleman  who  tests  concrete  beams 
and  slabs  will  see  to  it  that  some  of  them 
have  their  ends  and  edges  securely  fixed. 
In  this  way  only  can  a rule  be  formulated 
which  shall  foretell  tlie  strength  of  other 
beams  and  slabs  with  an  approximation  to 
accuracy. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lowcock's  tests  give 
somewhat  low  results,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
early  dates  at  which  the  tests  were  made,  and, 
perhaps,  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  aggregate. 
A beam,  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  Port- 
land cement  and  coke  breeze,  and  tested  in 
1891  by  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy,  yielded  a con- 
stant of  5 '9,  although  the  beam  was  only 
seven  days  old ; while  a much  larger  beam, 
composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and 
four  parts  clean  breeze,  and  tested  by 
Colonel  Crozier,  yielded  a constant  of  no  less 
than  4‘i,  but  the  age  of  the  beam  was  forty- 
three  days.  As  the  strength  of  Portland 
cement  varies  pretty  nearly  as  the  cube  root  of 
its  age  (within  reasonable  limits,  of  course), 
a beam  similar  to  that  tested  by  Colonel 
Crozier  might  be  expected  to  furnish  a 
constant  of  33  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  days, 
or  17  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average 
obtained  by  Mr.  Lowcock  for  beams  of 
slightly  inferior  composition,  but  only  6 per 
cent,  in  e.xcess  of  the  strongest  beam  of 
similar  composition  tested  by  him.  The 
twenty-one  days’  tests  of  the  4^  to  i con- 


* Average  of  three  tests. 
+ .Average  of  two  tests, 
t One  test  only. 
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Crete  are  therefore  remarkably  similar  to 
Colonel  Crozier's  test,  but  the  results  of  the 
experiments  on  the  two  weakest  concretes 
are  not  sufficiently  regular  to  be  of  much  use. 
This  really  does  not  matter  much,  as  coke- 
breeze  concrete  weaker  than  i to  4 or  5 is 
seldom  used  where  it  will  be  subject  to 
transverse  stress. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  weight  per  cubic 
foot  of  the  4^  to  I concrete  was  118  lbs.,  and 
the  compressive  strength,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
days,  was  1,120  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  same  volume  of  Proceedings  four 
papers  on  graving-docks  are  printed,  together 
with  the  discussion  and  correspondence 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 
Some  interesting  information  on  concrete  is 
given,  but  to  this  we  merely  allude  in 
passing.  A few  words  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  on  theoretical  investigations  of 
strength  may,  however,  be  quoted,  as  they 
have  a special  significance  when  spoken  by  an 
engineer  who  must  have  had  recourse  very 
largely  to  such  investigations.  After  referring 
to  the  strength  of  concrete  beams,  he  said  : — 

“ Bearing  upon  the  general  qiiestion  of  the 
value  of  theoretical  investigations  of  strength, 
in  cases  such  as  a flat  concrete  invert,  as 
compared  with  direct  practical  experience, 

I may  say  that  several  cases  recently 
have  made  me  a little  nervous  as 
to  whether  the  results  of  the  high 
technical  training  of  the  present  day  with 
many  young  engineers  do  not  lead  to  a 
dangerous  confidence  in  theoretical  deduc- 
tions and  the  use  of  formulas.  No  one 
can  charge  me  with  contempt  of  theory ; 
but  cases  have  been  brought  under  my 
notice  rather  frequently  of  late,  showing  too 
great  confidence  on  the  part  of  young  engi- 
neers in  theoretical  deductions;  in  preference 
to  going  to  the  same  extent  as  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to 
previous  examples,  in  order  to  see  what  was 
the  right  proportion  to  adopt  in  a particular 
work.”  And  again,  “ Theoretical  knowledge 
is  no  substitute  for  the  practical  experience 
upon  which  our  predecessors  in  this  Institu- 
tion have  chiefly  relied.” 

Certainly  it  sounds  somewhat  strange  to 
hear  a master  of  theoretical  investigations 
(for  the  designer  of  the  Forth  Bridge  cannot 
have  been  otherwise)  discounting  such  in- 
vestigations in  this  way,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  words  are  words  of  wisdom, 
and  are  especially  to  be  pondered  in  con- 
, nexion  with  calculations  of  the  strength  of 
concrete  beams.  For  the  ordinary  rules, 
which  give  the  strength  of  fixed  beams  as 
double  that  of  beams  simply  supported  at  the 
ends,  do  not  apply  to  concrete.  Fixing  the 
ends  of  a concrete  beam  may  treble  or  even 
quadruple  its  strength,  while,  instead  of  : 
yielding  without  previous  fracture,  the 
underside  of  such  a beam  may  crack  long 
before  the  upper  surface  yields..  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  a concrete  beam  with  fixed  I 
ends  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  arch,  , 
and  theory  has  not  yet,  on  account  of  the  .■ 
paucity  of  experiments,  formulated  a rule  ; 
for  calculating  the  strength  of  such  an  arch. 

Sir  Benjamin,  however,  does  not  contemn  1 
theory;  he  would  merely  have  it  conformable  ; 
to  right  practice,  as  it  ought  to  be. 


NOTES.  , 

N a letter  which  we  publish  in  1 
another  column,  Mr.  Leonard  j 
Stokes,  in  reference  to  our  com-  1 
ment  on  Lord  Coleridge's  utter- 
ance in  a recent  case,  raises  a protest  I 
against  the  system  of  5 per  cent,  charging 
by  architects.  We  have  always  held,  and  | 
have  more  than  once  expressed,  the  opinion  | 
that  the  system  is  a radically  bad  and  1 
illogical  one,  and  agree  with  all  the  reasons  I 
given  for  this  opinion  in  Mr.  Stokes’s  letter,  j 
except  so  far  as  this— that  we  do  not  seel 
that  the  architect  ought  to  be  considered  as  \ 
laying  himself  open  to  the  imputation  of 
increasing  the  cost  of  a building  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  fees.  Architects  are  no  more 
open  to  such  a charge  than  doctors  or 
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lawyers.  A pliysician  who  charges  a guinea 
for  each  visit  is  under  just  the  same 
inducement  to  multiply  his  visits  and 
to  keep  a case  running  on  as  long 
as  he  can.  A barrister  who  is  paid,  in 
addition  to  his  retaining  fee,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  days  he  has  to  attend  in 
court  in  the  conduct  of  a case,  is  in  the  same 
position.  But  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
lengthen  out  the  case  or  the  proceedings  in 
order  to  increase  his  fees  is  very  rarely  made 
against  a physician  or  a barrister,  and  in  fact 
the  mere  making  it  would  generally  expose  a 
man  to  obloquy  and  to  the  charge  of  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Why  is  it  to-be 
supposed  that  there  is  any  more  fairness  and 
reason  in  making  such  an  odious  charge 
against  the  architectural  profession  ? As  far 
as  the  Institute  is  concerned  it  appears  to  us 
that  as  long  as  the  majority  of  architects  are 
content  to  accept  the  percentage  system  of 
charging,  the  Institute,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  profession,  is  almost 
bound  to  set  up  a standard  for  the  guidance 
and  support  of  its  members.  They  would 
have  a right  to  complain  if  it  omitted  to  do 
so.  If  a majority,  or  even  a considerable 
minority,  of  members  of  the  Institute,  would 
agree  to  memorialise  the  Council  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  percentage  system,  it 
would  then  be  the  manifest  duty  of  tlie 
Institute  to  reconsider  the  question.  That  is 
the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Stokes  had  better 
move,  if  he  wishes  to  accomplish  a reform. 
The  question,  liowever,  has  little  bearing  on 
the  peculiar  views  of  learned  judges  on  this 
point.  If  an  architect,  resolving  to  abandon 
the  percentage  system,  had  informed  his 
client  that  his  fee  for  designing  and  super- 
intending a certain  building  would  be  1,000/., 
and  if  the  building  project  were  abandoned 
after  the  plans  and  designs  were  fully  made 
out,  he  would  then  be  fairly  entitled  to  charge 
at  least  half  the  stated  fee,  500/.  But 
he  would  be  told  all  the  same  by  Lord 
Coleridge  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  it, 
because  he  was  to  be  paid  to  produce  a^ 
building,  and  had  not  done  so.  The  most 
powerful  argument  against  the  percentage 
system  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stokes,  that 
it  reduces  all  architects,  whatever  their 
abilities,  to  the  same  level,  and  obliges  an 
architect  of  exceptional  powers  to  multiply 
his  works  beyond  what  he  can  properly  attend 
to  himself,  in  order  to  reap  anyadvantage  from 
his  special  ability  ; whereas  if  he  charged  in 
proportion  to  the  value  set  on  his  work,  he 
could  make  the  same  income  by  giving  his 
full  attention  to  a limited  number  of  build- 
ings. That  consideration  alone  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  percentage  system,  though 
that  is  perhaps  the  only  really  grave  and 
serious  objection  to  it. 


After  a long  pause  the  German  Archseo- 
logical  Institute  has  issued  another 
instalment  of  the  Aiiiike  Dcnkmiiler—ioTm- 
ing  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume. 
It  contains  a publication  of  special  interest 
to  architects,  />.,  that  of  the  new  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  so-called  " Tholos  ” at  Epi- 
daurus,  by  the  German  architect,  Herr 
Herold.  The  general  structure  of  this  most 
curious  building  is  well  known  from  the  pre- 
liminary  publication  in  the  Athenian  ripaKriKu 
of  1882,  but  the  discovery  since  then  of  the 
inscription,  with  the  building  accounts  of  the 
Tholos,  has  made  it  possible  to  attempt  a 
much  fuller  restoration.  Moreover,  it  has 
given  us  the  real  name  of  the  building,  which 
though  in  its  purpose  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Tholos  at  Athens,  was  actually  known 
as  the  Thymele.  The  full  discussion  of  the 
inscription  in  relation  to  the  extant  ground- 
plan  and  fragments.  Dr.  DOrpfeld  reserves 
for  the  next  number  of  the  Jahrbuch^  but  he 
appends  to  Heir  Herold’s  plans  and  restora- 
tions a brief  explanatory  text.  The  structure 
was,  as  its  name  implies,  an  altar-building. 
The  entrance  lay  on  the  cast  side  directly 
facing  the  great  altar,  the  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  to  the  south  of 
the  temple  of  Asklepios.  The  building 
consists  of  six  concentric  walls,  the  actual 


and  restored  state  of  the  foundation  ot  which 
Herr  Thorold  gives  together  as  one  plate. 
The  three  outer  ones  are  of  substantial 
breadth,  the  three  inner  ones  remarkably 
thin.  The  three  inner  ones  form  a curious 
labyrinth,  the  doors  in  them  being  broken  at 
each  place,  and  little  partition  walls  so 
intercepting  that  a person  entering  the 
periphery  must  traverse  the  whole  to  pene- 
trate to  the  centre.  The  purport  of  this 
must,  it  seems,  have  been  a ritual  one,  but 
it  remains  wholly  unexplained.  The  outer 
colonnade  is  of  porous  limestone,  and  the 
Doric  columns  that  compose  it  are,  from  the 
shape  of  their  echinus,  clearly  younger  than 
the  Parthenon,  the  architrave  being  in  form 
and  proportion  that  in  use  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  witli  this  peculiarity  that  the 
metopes  are  decorated  with  richly  sculptured 
rosettes.  The  inner  colonnade  was  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 


T 'ARCHITECTURE  for  July  8 publishes 
■L-'  a letter  from  M.  Harmand,  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Paris,  to  the  President 
of  the  Society  Centrale  des  Architectes,  on 
the  subject  of  the  copyright  of  architects  in 
their  works.  The  tendency  of  the  letter  is 
in  favour  of  recognising  the  right  of  the 
architect  in  his  design.  M.  Harmand  does 
not  see  why  he  should  be  considered  in  any 
different  position  from  an  author  in  litera- 
ture, who  has  an  absolute  right  to  prevent 
any  one  appropriating  or  publishing  his 
work.  M.  Harmand  does  not  confine  his 
view  to  the  mere  drawings  of  the  architect ; 
he  says  the  architect  can  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  his  work,  whether  it  be  the 
drawings  or  the  executed  building.  He 
admits  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  proprietor  from  altering  and  even  spoiling 
the  building,  without  the  intervention  of  tlie 
architect,  but  argues  that  in  that  case  the  archi- 
tect should  have  the  right  to  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  his  signature,  if  the  alterations 
made  in  the  building  appear  to  him  at 
variance  with  his  conception.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  cold  comfort.  On  the  other 
hand  M.  Harmand  is  careful,  he  says,  to 
confine  the  copyright  ot  the  architect  strictly 
to  those  buildings  “ ayant  un  caractere 
original  et  un  merite  artistique.”  Exactly  ; 
but  who  is  to  define  that,  or  to  draw  the  line 
between  buildings  which  have  and  buildings 
which  have  not  sufficient  artistic  merit  to 
constitute  a claim  to  copyright?  We  can 
fancy  the  bewilderment  of  judges,  counsel, 
and  jury,  if  such  a case  came  to  be  argued  in 
an  English  court  of  law ! Whether  it  would 
have  more  chance  of  solution  in  a French 
court  we  cannot  say.  On  the  whole,  we 
fear,  M.  Harmand’s  opinion,  though  of 
interest,  is  not  calculated  to  alter  our  con- 
viction that  the  copyright  in  an  architect's 
executed  buildings  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  establish  by  law. 


The  appearance  of  Herr  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter's  “ Kypros,  the  Bible  and 
Homer”  cannot  pass  umioted,  but  it  is  a 
book  that  would  have  been  full  of  dis- 
appointments had  anyone  ventured  much 
hope.  Heralded  by  a facsimile  letter 
of  the  most  non-committal  kind  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  dedicated  to  a princely 
patron,  it  is  big  with  all  that  advertise- 
ment may  furnish,  and  barren  of  nearly 
every  quality  a scholar  prizes.  The  vast 
material  has  never  been  arranged,  much  less 
sifted  ; theory  everywhere  is  of  the  crudest, 
and  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  the  details 
of  personal  squabbles  and  the  elaborate 
vindication  of  unimportant  personal  priority. 
Mr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  seems  to  have  been 
ill-used  by  nearly  every  archaeologist  of  dis- 
tinction, a fact  or  fancy  enough  in  itself  to 
give  us  pause.  What  remains  of  permanent 
value  in  a chaos  wliich  we  scarcely  like  to 
call  a book  is  in  the  main  the  observation, 
always  alert  and  intelligent,  of  modern 
Cypriote  customs.  Much  more  of  this  would 
have  been  v/elcotne ; it  is  a field  as  yet  little 


worked.  The  careful  severance  too  of 
objects  found  in  distinct  tombs,  and  the 
description  of  the  lie  of  their  discovery  is  a 
good  trait.  If  Dr.  Richter  had  contented 
himself  with  excavating,  and  got  some  edu-- 
cated  man  to  write  his  book,  we  should  have 
owed  him  a double  debt. 


Every  archaeologist  — and  especially 
those  who  have  not  been  able  recently 
to  visit  Greece — will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Cab- 
badias  for  giving  us  the  first  livraison  of  his 
“ Fouilles  de  Lycosura.”  The  prototype 
plates  contain  the  three  great  heads  of 
Demeter,  Artemis,  and  the  mythologically 
problematic  Anytos,  as  well  as  a piece  of  the 
remarkable  embroidered  ritual  robe.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  torsos  discovered  has  so 
far  prevented  their  being  brought  to  Athens, 
and  the  restoration,  and,  of  course,  complete 
discussion  of  the  figures  cannot  as  yet  be 
attempted.  When  this  is  done,  we  may 
hope  to  have  before  us  not  only  a fairly 
complete  work  by  the  great  sculptor 
Damophon,  but  also  what  is,  perhaps,  more 
important,  we  shall  have  an  authentic 
picture  of  a great  adtus  group.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  a great  thing  to  have  the  heads  acces- 
sible. In  the  text  Mr.  Cabbadias  gives  a 
description  of  other  important  fragments 
discovered,  and  also  a plan  of  the  Lycosura 
temple. 


The  Congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  which  is  being  held  this  year 
in  London,  began  on  Tuesday.  The  day 
was  occupied  by  visits  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
the  Great.  Smithfield,  and  to  the  Charter- 
house.  In  the  evening  a reception  of  the 
members  took  place  in  the  Guildhall  Museum 
and  Library,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  pursuits  having 
been  invited  to  meet  them.  The  fine  suite 
of  rooms  is  well  adapted  for  meetings  of 
this  description,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
museum  and  galleries,  brilliantly  lighted  and 
filled  with  guests,  was  admirable.  The  re- 
ception took  place  in  the  library,  where,  at 
eight  o’clock,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee,  supported  by 
leading  members  of  the  City  Corporation, 
welcomed  the  numerous  guests.  Apart  from 
the  usual  objects  contained  in  the  museum — 
a collection  of  which  the  City,  once  so  negli- 
gent of  its  antiquities,  may  now  well  be  proud 
—many  other  exhibits  were  on  view,  either 
specially  for  the  evening,  or  temporarily. 
Among  these,  a beautiful  series  of  Tanagra 
figures,  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Rome,  F.S.A.,  were 
much  admired.  A capital  collection  of  books 
of  early  date,  printed  in  London,  were  on 
view  in  the  Library,  where  were  arranged 
examples  from  the  presses  of  Caxton, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson,  John  Day,  &c. 
These  were  lent  by  Mr.  Heath,  F.S.A.,  the 
President  and  Governors  of  Sion  College, 
Messrs.  Bernard  Quaritch,  Talbot,  B.  Reed, 
and  others,  as  well  as  Irom  the  Library 
itself.  We  noticed,  too,  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  the  Library,  and  many  of  the 
City  Charters  from  the  Corporation  archives. 
The  care  with  which  these  documents  are 
kept,  by  the  w'ay,  affords  a great  contrast 
to  the  careless  manner  in  which  some  other 
City  records  are  kept.  Mr.  Philip  Norman’s 
views  of  Old  London  are  always  of  interest, 
and  the  examples  exhibited,  although  far 
from  being  the  best  examples  of  our  few 
remaining  old  houses,  yet  are  of  value,  and 
indicate  that  even  the  least  interesting 
ones  have  their  depictor.  In  the  Reading 
Room  a good  exhibition  of  manuscripts  and 
letters,  with  early  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shelley,  were  on  view,  and  w’ere  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  perhaps  could  be  ren- 
dered to  them  when  so  many  otherobjects  were 
on  view.  The  committee  did  well  to  arrange 
in  the  library  a series  of  books  of  views  of 
the  London  antiquities  that  have  passed 
away.  They  were  examined  with  interest 
by  the  guests.  The  Archteological  Section  of 
the  Institute’s  meeting  was  held  iq  the 
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picture  gallery  at  9 o'clock.  The  ancient 
crypt  of  tlie  Guildhall,  which  was  to  have 
been  thrown  open  for  inspection,  was  un- 
fortunately obliged  to  be  closed,  owing,  we 
believe,  to  a difficulty  with  the  lighting. 


AS  stated  on  another  page,  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  in  response  to  a 
communication  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  reported  in  favour  of  an  alteration 
in  the  insanitary  and  improper  “Regulation 
No.  21,”  made  by  the  water  companies  under 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  whereby  the  com- 
panies restrict  the  waste-preventing  cistern 
of  water-closets  to  a discharge  of  two  gallons. 
This  discharge,  in  cases  that  have  come 
w’ithin  our  knowledge,  has  been  found 
actually  inadequate  to  cleanse  the  pan, 
with  the  further  danger  of  insufficient 
volume  of  water  to  ensure  carriage  to 
sewer.  Added  to  this,  the  cisterns  sanctioned 
by  some  of  the  London  water  companies  are 
constructed  so  tliat  it  takes  about  ten 
minutes  to  fill  them  again,  so  that  any  addi- 
tional flushing  at  the  moment  is  rendered 
impossible.  It  is  really  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  ignorance  or  negligence  ihe 
water-companies  have  ever  been  allowed  the 
power  of  making  a restriction  so  dangerous 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  London,  and  one 
which  in  many  instances,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  has  been  illegally  but  quite  rightly 
ignored.  It  is  monstrous  that  water  com- 
panies should  ever  have  been  allowed  to 
take  such  means  of  checking  the  expendi- 
ture of  water.  The  London  County  Council 
has  now  definitely  recommended  that  the 
limit  of  restriction  sliould  be  altered  to 
a three-gallon  flush,  and  that  regulation 
21  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  be 
amended  accordingly.  We  doubt  if  the 
limit  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  three 
gallons ; but  a.s  the  Local  Government 
llourd  are  obviously  in  favour  of  the  altera- 
tion, we  presume  we  shall  at  least  get  that. 


Mr.  KEKEWICH,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Educational  Department,  at  the 
opening  of  some  new  Board  Schools  at 
Brighton  a few  days  ago,  made  some  salu- 
tary remarks  on  the  sanitary  state  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Mr.  Kekewicli  is  in  reality 
tlie  permanent  Minister  for  Education,  and 
is  really  more  responsible  for  the  working 
of  that  department  than  the  political 
Minister,  wljo  changes  with  each  Adminis- 
tration. and  who  can  do  little  more  than 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  department  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  direct  the  larger 
matters  of  policy.  Mr.  Kekevvich  urges 
strongly  the  necessity  of  having  elementary 
schools  in  a thorough  sanitary  state,  and 
impresses  upon  managers  that  tliis  is  one  of 
their  first  duties.  It  is  quite  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  Education  Department  will  keep 
a watchful  eye  on  the  sanitary  state  of  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  managers  \vho 
neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect  may  expect 
very  little  mercy.  Apart  from  the  important 
effect  upon  the  health  of  children  of  a 
wholesome  school,  attention  to  this  matter  has 
an  indirect  effect  of  much  value.  For  it 
draws  local  attention  to  the  subject ; and  it 
cau.ies  the  rising  generation  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  proper  sanitary  states. 
Ciiildren  who  arc  accustomed  in  school  to 
decent  sanitary  appliances  will,  as  they  grow 
older,  look  for  them  in  their  homes. 


Mr.  justice  BRUCE  has  recently 
delivered  a considered  judgment 
which  is  of  some  importance  to  persons  who 
purchase  building  plots.  The  case  was  that 
of  Blake  v.  Marriage,  and  it  raised  a question 
on  the  construction  of  a covenant  in  a deed 
by  which  the  defendant  bound  himself  not 
to  erect  on  a plot  of  laud  anything  except 
private  dwellitig  liuuses.  Tiie  rest  of  the 
covenant  was  of  the  usual  character,  laying 
clown  conditions  as  to  the  size  of  the  liouses 
and  so  forth.  The  defendant  erected  a stable 


on  the  land  and  used  it  ior  a time  for  the 
horses  and  carts  which  he  employed  in  his 
trade  of  a builder.  He  stated  in  evidence, 
however,  that  he  intended  to  build  a dwell- 
ing-house, and  that  the  stable  in  question 
was  suitable  for  such  a house.  The  judge 
held  that  it  was  no  breach  -^f  the  covenant  to 
build  a stable  before  a dwelling-house,  but 
to  use  it,  as  was  done  in  the  case,  was  a 
breach,  and  for  this  he  gave  damages  to  the 
amount  of  15/.  The  decision  is  a satisfactory 
one  ; it  would  be  hard  on  a person  who 
really  intends  to  build  a dwelling-house  if 
he  might  not  build  a stable  first  if  it  was  con- 
venient. But  to  allow  such  stable  to  be  used 
for  trade  purposes  when  no  house  was  yet 
erected  would  clearly  be  to  allow  the  land  to 
be  used  for  purposes  for  whicli  it  was  not 
intended,  possibly  for  an  indefinite  time. 


The  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  borough  of  West  Hartlepool, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  Borough 
Surveyor,  is  very  well  and  completely  done, 
and  numerous  tables  of  statistics  give  very 
full  information  on  various  heads.  The  death 
rate  (i6'8o)  is  below  the  average  of  the  last 
nine  years,  although  the  population  has 
increased;  an  indication  that  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  town  is  being  well  attended  to. 
More  than  5iOOO  yards  of  new  front  streets 
have  been  “declared’’  in  the  year,  and 
2,214  yards  of  back  streets.  The  past 
winter  “has  been  a trying  one  for  ma- 
cadamised roads,'’  but  wc  do  not  agree  with 
the  .Surveyor  in  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  wood  pavement  on  that  account. 
In  regard  to  the  clearance  of  snow,  it  is 
suggested  that  if  the  various  owners  of  houses 
would  assist  in  this  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  the  work  would  be  much  facili- 
tated and  the  footpaths  more  comfortable 
to  walk  upon.  This  is  what  used 

to  be  the  wliulcsome  rule  iu  Loudon, 
which  t)ur  munii.'ipal  rulers  have  foolishly 
given  uj)  ; with  the  natural  consequences. 
The  Council  applied  for  and  obtained  a loan 
of  6,000/.  during  the  year  for  the  worl; 
required  to  be  done  in  repairing  a great 
extent  of  old  and  deteriorated  footpaths  ; the 
work  on  tliese  is  in  progress.  We  learn  that 
a great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  sewers 
has  been  brotiglvt  about  by  the  regular 
employment  of  two  flushing  vans.  During 
the  cholera  scare,  large  quantities  of  carbolic 
acid  were  used  in  the  flushing  vans  to  aid  in 
purifying  the  sewers. 


IT  must  be  admitted  that  London  came 
out  well  on  the  day  of  the  royal 
wedding.  The  line  of  route  of  the  proces- 
sion was  decorated  with  an  unstinting  hand, 
especially  the  route  to  tlie  City,  and  with 
very  good  taste.  Tlie  red  V’enetian  masts 
with  highly  coloured  artificial  garlands 
festooned  from  'one  to  another  for  miles,  and 
the  flags  and  mottoes  hung  everywiiere 
across  the  street,  combined  to  produce  that 
effect  of  profusion  which  is  such  an  invalu- 
able element  in  festal  decoration,  and  which 
is  often  more  telling  than  the  best  and  most 
carefully  designed  decoration  carried  out  in 
a more  restrained  style.  Walking  along  the 
track  of  the  procession  eastward,  along 
Fleet-street  and  Ludgate-hill,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  oneself  in  London,  so  completely 
had  the  usually  rather  dingy  aspect  of  these 
streets  been  masked  and  disguised.  From 
half  way  along  Fleet-street,  where  the  road 
begins  to  slope,  the  appearance  of  tlie 
opposite  slope  of  laidgate-liill,  a mass  of 
moving  heads  and  garlands  and  waving 
flags,  with  St.  Paul's  rising  in  the  rear,  sug- 
gested a festive  scene  out  of  a grand  opera. 
St.  Jaraes's-street,  with  its  columns  at  the 
ends  of  the  street  and  its  net-work  of 
garlands  crossing  from  side  to  side,  giving 
the  whole  street  the  appearance  of  a bower, 
was  even  licttor  as  a foreground  effect, 
but  wanted  the  glory  ot  the  long  vista 
which  was  so  effeclive  from  Fleet-street. 
Westward  of  this,  Piccadill}' depended  more 
on  the  decoration  of  indiviilual  liouscs  than 
on  any  general  scheme  of  street  decoration, 


and  masts  had  not  been  set  up,  probably 
from  a perception  that  this  kind  of  decora- 
tion demands  houses  on  both  sides  ot  the 
street  as  a background  and  support.  Some 
of  the  houses  were  very  well  decorated  ; but 
none  of  them  came  up  in  this  respect  to  the 
Albemarle  Hotel,  whicli,  as  being  the  corner 
house  nearly  facing  St.  James's-street,  was 
probably  felt  by  its  owner  to  call  for  some 
unusual  efforts.  The  effect  of  the  house, 
draped  and  festooned  by  stuffs  in  very  light 
tints  of  pink,  white,  and  blue,  was  admirable  ; 
it  was  by  far  the  best  individual  effort  at 
decoration  which  wc  observed  anywhere,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of 
Messrs.  V.  & G.  Jetley,  who,  we  understand, 
carried  it  out. 


THE  NATIONAL  WORKMEN’S 
EXHIBITION. 

Althouuii  the  title  ot  the  exhibition  of  crafts- 
raanshii'  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  the  istinst.,  is 
somewhat  ambitious  (as  such  titles  generally  are), 
the  “National  Workmen’s  Exhibition  of  British 
Skilled  Industries”  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
exhibition  promoted  by  working  men  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  There  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  amateurish  exhibits — m.any  of  them 
fearful  and  wonderful  examples  of  perverted 
ingenuity  and  patience — which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  in  former  workmen’s  exliibitions.  The 
present  is  a genuine  exhibition  of  honS-fidc  trade 
work  done  by  full-fledged  craftsmen  or  by 
apjirentices  in  the  trades  represented.  The 
exhibitors  hail  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  also 
from  Scotlanil  and  Ireland,  and  this  fact,  we 
suppose,  must  be  taken  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  “ national.’’  A “national”  exhibition  in  the 
true  sense  it  is  not,  either  in  point  of  extent  or 
variety,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a fairly  representa- 
tive show,  containing  a great  deal  worth  seeing, 
which  is  very  much  more  than  we  have  been  able 
to  say  about  a great  many  recent  “exhibitions” 
held  in  the  same  building  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Exhibition  has  been  i>romoted  by  the 
London  Trades’  Council,  of  which  Mr.  George 
Shipton  is  Secretary.  He  is  also  acting  as 
Manager  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  Exhibition  Committee  consists  of  some 
fourteen  prominent  members  of  leading  trade 
unions,  those  representing  the  building  trades 
being  Mr.  Gregory  (.Stonemasons),  Mr.  II.  R. 
Taylor  (Bricklayers),  and  Mr.  Shipton  himself 
(Decorators).  The  Committee  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  substantial  financial  support  from  the 
Corporation  of  London  and  from  several  of  the 
leading  City  guilds,  and  a representative  Prize 
Fund  Committee  has  been  formed.  'Very  many 
of  the  exhibits  are  shown  direct  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  under  their  own  names,  and  in  most 
of  the  collective  exhibits  sent  by  firms  of 
employers,  the  names  of  the  workmen  are 
appended.  For  example,  Messrs.  W.  <S:  1*. 
Thorn,  Messrs.  Thrupp  & Maberley,  and  other 
well-known  carriage-builders,  exhibit  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  and  it  will  be  news  to  a great 
many  people  to  find  that  the  production  of  a 
brougham  (let  us  say)  involves  the  employment  by 
the  master  “carriage-builder”  of  men  following 
some  nine  or  ten  practically  distinct  trades,  viz., 
body-maker,  carriage-maker,  carver,  smith,  vice- 
man, spring-maker,  trimmer,  painter,  wheeler, 
and  lamp-maker. 

The  contents  of  the  Exhibition  are  arranged  in 
fourteen  groups,  as  follows  : — I.,  the  Building 
Trades;  II.,  Silver  Trades,  Goldsmiths,  Jewel- 
lers, ii:c.  ; HI.,  Printing  and  Allied  Trades; 
IV.,  Leather  Trades;  V.,  Clothing  Tracies; 
VI.,  Engineering  and  Metal  Trades  ; VH., 
Milling  and  Baking;  VIII.,  i-‘urnishing,  Brush, 
and  Basket  Trades:  IX.,  Shipping,  &c.  ; X., 
Tobacco  Trades  ; XL,  Glass  and  Pottery  Trades  ; 
XII.,  Coachmakers,  Wheelwrights,  iixc.  ; XIIL, 
Textile  Trades;  XIV.,  Women's  Industries. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  exhibits 
from  Woolwich  Arsenal  and  Dockyard. 

Group  I.,  the  Building  Trades,  is  stronger  in 
plumbers’  work  than  in  any  other  craft.  This  i.s 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  impetus  given  to  the 
technical  education  ofplunibers  of  late  years  by  the 
efforts  of  the  1 ’lumbers’ Company,  under  the  Master- 
ship of  Mr.  George  .Shaw  and  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Alderman  (now  Sir)  .Stuart 
Knill.  Although  the  exhibits  of  plumbers' work 
are,  on  the  whole  highly  creditable,  some  of  the 
specimens  are  evidently  mere  tours  de  force,  and 
not  examples  of  things  likely  to  come  within  the 
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range  of  practical  plumbing  ; they  arc,  indeed, 
only  liUely  to  put  the  young  workman  on  the 
wrong  track,  and  are  eminently  calculated  to 
foster  a belief  in  the  minds  of  people  at  large 
that  plumbing-work  is  necessarily  complicated. 
If  we  see  many  more  of  such  exhibits  we  shall 
begin  to  share  the  doubts  which  we  heard  ex- 
jjressed  by  a well-known  master  builder  two  or 
three  months  ago  as  to  the  results  of  the  move- 
ment fur  the  technical  education  of  plumbers.  We 
say  nothing  against  the  workmanship  of  these 
particular  exhibits,  which  as  far  as  we  could 
examine  it,  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory ; we 
merely  deem  it  advisable  to  protest  against  the  un- 
necessary and  delusive  intricacy  which  character- 
ises them.  These  remarks,  however,  are  riot 
apidicable  to  the  general  run  of  plumbing  exhibits, 
which  include  a great  deal  of  practical  work  based 
on  sound  principles.  In  bricklayers’  work  there 
has  been  erected  onThe  floor  of  the  hall  a gauged 
brickwork  doorway,  the  joint  work  of  six  members 
of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society.  This  door- 
way has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence, 
architect,  and  is  carried  out  in  the  Bracknell  red 
bricks  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons.  Another 
good  piece  of  brickwork  is  the  upper  portion  of  a 
niche  in  gauged-wcjrk,  executed  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dilley,  of  Battersea — a student  of  the  Westminster 
Technical  Institute.  There  arc  other  specimens 
of  brickwork,  and  a few  cxamjilcs  of  plasterers’ 
work.  Mr.  E.  Robbins,  one  of  the  exliihilnrs  in 
this  section,  suggests  tliat  something  more  should 
l)c  done  than  is  now  the  case  in  promoting  good 
plaster-work,  and  he  hints  at  the  formation  of 
technical  classes  for  apiircntices  and  young  work- 
men in  the  trade.  Perhaps  the  City  guilds  which 
arc  most  closely  connected  with  the  craft  will  see 
to  this.  In  the  section  devoted  to  carpenters’ 
work  tlierc  is  nothing  very  striking,  although  one 
or  two  exhibitors,  notably  Mr.  J.  T.  Rees,  show 
some  good  staircase-work.  Several  forms  of 
safely  window-sashes  are  shown,  and  Mills’s 
portable  election  fittings  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  returning  officers  and  other  officials 
who  have  to  make  arrangements  for  voting  by 
ballot  in  Parliaracntaiy,  County  Council,  and 
School  Board  elections.  Masons’  work  is  very 
poorly  repre.sented. 

Group  II.,  devoted  to  the  silver  trades,  gold- 
smilh-s,  jewellers,  <S:c.,  is  fairly  well  represented; 
but  the  chief  a-ttracliun  is  a loan  collection,  sent 
by  Her  M.ajesly  the  t^ueen,  of  examples  of  gold 
and  silversmiths’  workmanship.  These  are 
exhibited  in  the  room  known  as  Berners'  Hall, 
where  due  provisions  for  their  safe  custody  are 
made.  The  principal  object  of  this  collection  is 
the  “Military  Trophy,”  in  the  form  of  a large 
centre-piece,  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
R.A. , who  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have  been 
engaged  three  years  upon  it.  It  was  a Jubilee 
gift  to  the  (^ueen  by  the  officers  of  the  British 
military  forces. 

Grou]-)  in.,  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades, 
is  rather  a large  one,  and  the  exhibitors  include 
some  well-known  firms  of  printers  and  litho- 
graphers. Chromo-lithography  is  well  repre- 
.sented, and  the  various  processes  are  very  well 
illustrated.  The  National  Society  of  I-ithographic 
Artists  and  Designers  exhibit  an  historical  loan 
collection  of  designs  and  rejjroductions,  and  they 
also  show  what  they  call  an  “ ideal  hoarding,”  by 
way  of  a suggestion  for  street  advertising.  The 
hoarding  practically  consists  in  appearance  of  a 
dado  some  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  higli,  with  a ])apered 
ground  of  a (larkish  hue,  surmounted  by  a 
plainly  stencilled  border.  To  the  hoarding  thus 
prepared  the  pictorial  and  other  posters  are  affixed, 
with  margins  of  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  all  round 
them.  By  this  system  of  “hanging,”  a better 
and  less  confusing  effect  is  produced  than  by 
]iulling  the  posters  close  up  to  each  other,  but  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  pasters  themselves  ; 
if  these  be  inherently  vulgar  and  bad  in 
design,  the  arrangement  proposed  for  them 
will  only  accentuate  their  vulgarity.  Paper- 
hangings  are  placed  in  this  Group,  and  not  in 
Group  I.,  and  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  have  a very 
. good  show  of  their  productions.  In  the  same 
I group  is  included  bookbinders’  work,  and  in  this 
, section,  amidst  much  that  is  commonplace,  we 
nuist  make  honourable  exception  of  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Morrell  ik  Co.,  which  includes 
some  admirable  specimens  of  delicately-tooled  and 
finished  bindings,  with  the  names  of  the  work- 
men appended  to  the  specimens. 

Group  IV.  is  uu)stly  monopolised  by  the  boot 
and  shoe  trades.  Of  this  and  the  other  groups 
named,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything, 
except  that  in  (Jroup  XIII.,  Textile  Trades, 
Messrs.  Liberty  & Co.  have  a very  good  display 
of  Spilalfields  brocades.  In  Group  XIV., 


Women’s  Industries,  the  most  notable  exhibit  is 
the  copy  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  made  by  the 
Leek  School  of  Needlework  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Wardlc.  Useful  guide- 
books affording  a key  to  the  incidents  represented 
by  the  tapestry  are  provided  for  the  information 
of  visitors.  This  exhibit,  we  may  add,  is  upstairs 
in  the  gallery  at  the  Islington  (ireen  end  of  the 
Hall.  These  capacious  galleries,  let  us  add,  arc 
well  filled  with  exhibits,  and  their  present  con- 
dition is  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  dreary  and 
forsaken  aspect  which  they  wear  during  most 
other  exhibitions  held  in  the  building. 

The  Exhibition,  we  understand,  is  to  remain 
open  until  Saturday,  August  12. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY. 

As  already  reported,*  the  Royal  Commission 
finally  concluded  its  inquiry  by  examining  Dr.  I*. 
W.  Barry,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  upon  his  official  reports 
attributing  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  in  Stockton 
and  Middlesbrough  and  other  places  in  the  Tees 
Valley  to  the  flood  water  of  the  Tees,  having 
previously  examined  Mr.  Wilson,  the  manager  of 
the  Water  Board,  who  impeached  Dr.  Barry’.s 
conclusions,  and  attributed  the  fever  to  local 
insanitary  conditions.  Dr.  Barry  .stated  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  cases  in  which  the  alleged 
conveyance  of  enteric  fever  on  a large  scale  by  a 
filtered  water  supply  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  exhaustive  investigation  ; and,  as  the  reports 
were  adverse  to  the  water  supply  or  the  filtra- 
tion, the  case  had  a direct  bearing  on  the  main 
problem  before  the  Commission.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  concisely  the  topographical  and 
statistical  elements  of  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Wilson,  which  was  opened 
for  the  public  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  defence  of  the 
water,  and  closed  by  the  rejoinder  of  Dr.  Barry, 
W'hose  final  report  is  still  unpublished.  The  broad 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  flood  water  of  the 
Tees  is  exceptionally  polluted,  that  it  rapidly 
fouH  the  filters,  that  it  is  probably  filtered  im- 
perfectly, as  bacteriological  examination  indicates, 
that  it  is  distributed  in  localities  where  insanitary 
conditions  prevail  ; and,  in  epidemics  of  fever, 
drinkers  of  Tees  water  suffered  more  th.an 
others.  In  these  circumstances,  all  concerned  in 
(jueslions  of  water  supply  will  read  with  interest 
a summary  of  the  evidence  of 

Dr.  Barry  on  tlu  Tees  Epidemics. 

Dr.  Barry  had  been  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  more  than  ten 
years.  He  was  constantly  making  inquiries,  but 
he  had  not  previously  made  any  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  this  as  regards  enteric  fever.  lie  regarded 
his  report  as  establishing  the  strongest  possible 
presumption,  short  of  absolute  proof  (complete 
demonstration  being  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge)  that  the  Tees 
water  was  the  cause  of  the  exceptional  prevalence 
of,  and  mortality  from,  enteric  fever.  Mr.  Wilson 
claimed  to  have  shown  that,  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  epidemic,  it  \vas  not  Tees  w-ater  ; but 
he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  con- 
tentions were  based  on  evidence  of  the  negative 
class,  and  for  the  most  part  he  had  touched  only 
the  fringe  of  the  great  body  of  facts  dealt  with  in 
the  final  report.  If  the  Commission  thought  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  were  invalidated  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  comment 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  evidence,  and  he  also  asked  for 
some  days  for  marshalling  his  comments  in  due 
order,  proportion,  and  sequence. 

The  Cliairman  could  not  slate  the  conclusion 
the  Commission  would  come  to,  because  thc-y  bad 
carefully  avoided  considering  the  subject  and 
tliey  could  not  hold  any  further  sitting  to  take 
evidence,  because  they  were  obliged  to  report 
before  the  summer  recess.  It  ^va.s  the  main 
general  conclusions  they  would  chiefly  consider, 
and  they  could  not  investigate  whether  this  or 
that  case  of  fever  was  due  to  this  or  that  cause. 

Dr.  Barry  made  some  corrections  in  the  proof 
of  his  final  report,  which  the  Commission  had. 
In  his  interim  rejiort  he  had  said  the  exceptional 
incidence  of  attack  had  been  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  users  of  Tees  water,  that  in  the 
larger  districts  the  house  attack  rates  were  almost 
absolutely  uniform,  and  that  the  rates  proved  the 
exceptional  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  have  been 
fairly  unirorm.  Lor  “uniform  distribution”  he 
wished  to  .suhslilule  “universality  of  dis- 
triliulion.”  The  tables  showed  the  mles 
were  not  absolutely  unifurm  ; it  was  uni- 
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versality  of  attack  and  uniformity  of  inci- 
dence. Later  investigations  had  not  changed 
his  opinion,  as  regarded  uniformity  of  exceptional 
incidence,  but  uniformity  had  been  misunderstood 
as  implying  mathematical  uniformity.  There 
was  a nearly  uniform  excessive  incidence  of 
disease.  In  his  inquiry  he  proceeded  by  the  process 
of  exclusion,  dismissing  various  common  agencies 
for  the  dissemination  of  enteric  fever.  Then 
he  found  that  in  the  ten  sanitary  districts  under 
review,  in  which  an  excessive  incidence  of  enteric 
fever  occurred  in  the  two  periods  of  six  weeks  in 
question,  there  did  exist  a community  of  circum- 
stances to  a large  extent  as  regards  water-supply, 
whereas,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  other  common- 
place conditions,  which  have  been  elsewhere  con- 
victed of  disseminating  enteric  fever,  they  differed 
Viter  se  in  all  variety  of  ways.  Putting  aside  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  the  numbers  were  so 
small  as  to  give  unreliable  rates,  the  subdivision 
of  the  districts  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the 
exceptional  incidence  of  enteric  fever  attack  as 
practically  confined  to  the  users  of  Tees  water. 

The  Chairman : It  only  amounts  to  “ practi- 
cally.” 

Dr.  Barry ; As  I have  said,  you  could  not,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  do  more  than 
establish  a strong  presumption. 

The  Chairman : To  attribute  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  to  water  it  would  have  to  be  confined  to 
the  users  of  that  water. 

Dr.  Barry  : The  exceptional  incidence  would 
have  to  be  so  confined. 

Tlie  Chairman : And  it  would  have  to  be 
practically  simultaneous  in  its  outbreak,  and 
practically  uniform  amongst  the  consumers  of  the 
water  ; not  mathematically  uniform,  but  nearly 
uniform  ? 

Dr.  Barry,:  “Nearly  uniform”  I think  one 
might  accept.  You  could  not  be  certain  that 
large  portions  of  a water  area  might  not  escape. 

the  Chairman  ; But  why,  if  they  drank  the 
water,  should  they  escape? 

Dr.  Barry  : As  far  as  we  know,  the  matter  of 
enteric  fever  is  jiarliculalc  : it  is  not  diffused 
equally.  Some  districts  might  receive  a large 
quantity  ; others  escape.  That  has  been  noticed 
over  and  over  again. 

The  Chairman  : It  comes  so  much  to  be  a 
question  of  degree.  I can  understand  one  house 
escaping,  but  not  150,  or  even  100. 

Dr.  Barry  : It  is  also  a question  of  the  amount 
of  poison  or  the  amount  of  the  infective  matter. 
You  may  have  it  extremely  diffused,  and  in  a 
waterworks  it  would  be  so;  but  then  that  is  just 
all  the  more  reason  why  many  houses  should 
escape  if  there  is  only  a small  amount  of  infective 
matter. 

The  Chairman:  But  if  groups  of  1 50  or  50 
houses  escape,  does  not  that  raise  a presumption 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  been  uni- 
formly distributed? 

Dr.  Barry  : You  cannot  have  uniformity  where 
you  are  dealing  with  a particulate  infection. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  continued, 
typhoid  is  not  spread  unless  there  has  been  a 
previous  case,  but  the  primary  case  cannot  always 
be  found.  He  could  not  form  any  notion  how 
many  cases  in  the  Upper  Tees  valley  could  furnish 
a sufficient  amount  of  specific  material  to  do  this 
damage.  But  in  the  Caterham  case  the  excreta 
from  one  person  caused  a large  outbreak. 

The  Chairman : Which  is  the  most  reliable 
factor  for  consideration — the  number  of  cases  or 
the  number  of  deaths  ? 

Dr.  Barry:  Where  you  can  get  the  number  of 
attacks  they  give  the  most  valuable  information  as 
to  the  period  of  exceptional  incidence.  It  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  mortality,  because 
that  follows  at  a very  varying  period  after  the 
attack.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  varies 
very  much  under  different  circumstances  ; and  in 
a large  epidemic  it  is  less  than  where  you  have 
a few  cases. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  averages  for  the 
Metropolis,  the  London  B'ever  Hospital,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board’s  Hospitals,  and 
asked  whether  18  per  cent,  would  be  a fair  average. 

Dr.  Barry  put  the  mortality  in  epidemics  at 
10  per  cent. 

Dr.  Ogle  : Why  is  it  lower  in  epidemics? 

Dr.  Barry:  Berhaps  more  cases  of  attack  are 
noticed. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  tables 
showing  two  ratios,  one  of  12  and  one  of  35  pci' 
cent.,  and  said  they  raised  a presumption  that  35 
(Tees  water  districts)  was  larger  than  it  ouglU  to 
be,  and  12  (non-Tees  water  districts)  was  smaller 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  Barry  admitted  that  too  many  cases  might 
have  been  returned  in  one  instance  and  too  few  in 
the  other ; but  there  was  also  this  disturbing 
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clement — residents  in  non-Tees  districts  got  the 
water  when  at  business  or  work. 

Discussing  other  tables,  the  Chairman  invited 
the  witness  to  break  down  the  impression  that  the 
figures  of  attack  as  between  drinkers  and  non- 
drinkers were  fallacious. 

Dr.  Barry  admitted  that  they  were  so  to  some 
extent.  There  was  a large  amount  of  enteric 
fever  outside  the  Tees  districts,  but  nothing  like 
the  amount  inside  those  districts. 

Questioned  as  to  the  dissemination  of  disease 
by  Tees  water  long  after  the  floods,  Dr.  Barry 
held  that  the  pollution  in  the  reservoirs  would  not 
pass  oft'  at  once,  but  would  continue  to  con- 
taminate the  supply,  as  it  did  at  Bangor. 

Dealing  with  the  rural  sanitary  and  also  the 
url>an  districts  of  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in 
both  of  which  there  is  compulsory  notification, 
and  separating  the  districts  supplied  with  Tees 
water  from  those  not  so  supplied,  Dr.  Barry  had 
compiled  tables  which  furnished  the  following 
results,  in  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  for  four 
different  periods  : — 


Rural  Sanitaiy  Disiricis. 


Population  

Tees. 
8,991  ... 

Non-Tees. 

...  14.422 

Cases  (16  months) 

143  ••• 

19 

Ratios  per  10,000 

159  ... 

13 

Cases  (3  months) 

80  ... 

9 

Ratios 

89  ... 

6 

Cases  (6  weeks) ... 

50  ... 

6 

Ratios 

4'2 

Cases  (6  weeks)... 

30  ... 

3 

Urban  Disiricis. 

Tees. 

Population 50,446  . 

Non-Tees. 
2,646 

Cases  (16  months) 

479  ■■ 

8 

Ratios  per  10,000. 
Cases  (3  months). 

8o'5  . 

30'2 

304  . 

6 

Ratios 

51  . 

23 

Cases  (6  weeks) ,, 

203  . 

6 

Ratios 

34'i  . 

22 ‘7 

Cases  (6  weeks) ... 

0 

Ratio  

17  . 

0 

The  rates  would  have  been  lower  in  the  non- 
Tees  districts  if  the  cases  known  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  Tees  distlcts  had  been  taken 
out.  The  two  periodsofsix  weeks  end  respectively 
on  October  iS,  1S90,  and  February  7,  1891.  A 
fallacy  to  be  guarded  against  in  dealing  with  the 
urban  districts  is  that  you  have  a mingling  of 
people  receiving  two  supplies  with  access  to  both. 
Making  every  allowance.  Dr.  Barry  said  there 
was  a distinct  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
districts,  although  it  was  not  so  striking  in  the 
urban  as  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  Darlington 
district  there  were  agricultural  and  other  villages, 
the  populations  of  which  were  living  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  only  where  the  villages  were 
supplied  with  Tees  water  was  there  any  epidemic 
prevalence.  lie  had  reported  fully  upon  the 
sanitary  condition,  housing,  and  industries  of  all 
the  places  embraced  in  the  report.  Ancient 
Stockton  was  not  so  densely  populated  as  other 
parts  of  the  town. 

To  Mr.  Mansergh  Dr.  Barry  said  tliat  in  the 
Bangor  case  there  was  neither  subsidence  nor 
filtration.  The  filter  was  found  to  be  in  a fearful 
condition,  not  having  been  cleaned  out  for  years. 

To  Professor  Dewar  Dr.  Barry  said  he  had  not 
obtained  health  statistics  of  the  Tees  Valley  for 
non-epidemic  periods.  In  the  main  the  rural 
population  was  non-Tees  drinking,  and  there  was 
a mean  proportion  of  about  4 to  i of  deaths  in 
the  urlian  as  compared  with  deaths  in  the 
rural  districts.  It  was  to  to  the  unusual  con- 
dition of  the  river  in  floods  he  attributed  the  out- 
breaks. Under  ordinary  conditions  the  water 
might  be  unimpeachable  chemically.  The  filtra- 
tion was  “very  much  the  ordinary  filtration”; 
some  places  had  better  filtration.  Professor 
Dewar  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  bacterio- 
logical tests  embodied  in  the  report,  the  filtration 
left  in  the  water  about  one-eighth  or  15  per  cent, 
of  the  microbes  found  in  unfiltered  river  water, 
while  in  London  filtration  removed  98  or  99  per 
cent.  Dr.  Barry  could  not  explain  this,  but 
thought  it  indicated  some  anomaly  in  the  filtra- 
tion. He  could  hear  of  no  more  than  two  cases 
of  enteric  fever  early  in  1S90  above  the  intakes, 
and  these  were  at  Coniscliffe,  half  a mile  from  the 
intakes  ; and  he  would  not  refer  the  epidemic  to 
them.  One  bad  flood  would  be  more  pernicious 
than  succeeding  floods  ; and  floods  might  be 
harmless  if  the  specific  material  of  fever  was  not 
in  the  river  to  be  washed  down. 

Asked  whether  the  presumption  that  the 
infection  of  the  water  in  August  was  still  opera- 
tive in  October  was  compatible  with  scientific 
facts  as  to  the  life  of  the  typhoid  organism,  he 


replied  it  was  not  with  regard  to  the  organism  as 
treated  in  the  laboratory,  but  our  knowledge  was 
incomplete,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  that 
organism  was  really  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever. 

If  it  were  proved  that  one  form  of  organism  could 
not  be  kept  alive  under  certain  conditions  of  light 
and  air,  we  did  not  know  that  there  was  not  some 
other  form  which  might  convey  the  disease.  He 
did  not  suggest  where  it  lived,  whether  in  the 
pipes  or  the  filters.  Whatever  it  was  that 
caused  typhoid  fever  in  this  case,  there  was  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  remaining  in  the 
water.  It  was  supposed  to  be  something  living, 
but  that  was  not  proved  at  all. 

Professor  Dewar  asked  whether  there  was  any 
other  case  in  which  the  water  of  a river  flowing 
rapidly  for  seventeen  miles,  aiirated  and  filtered, 
had  conveyed  epidemic  disease. 

Dr.  Barry  believed  this  was  the  first  case  on 
record  in  which  it  had  been  done  on  a large  scale. 

Professor  Dewar  : And  if  you  substantiate  this 
it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  filtration  is  not 
properly  conducted  ? 

Dr.  Barry  : That  the  organism,  whatever  it  is, 
can  get  through  the  filters. 

Professor  Dewar  : That  the  filtration  must  not 
be  properly  conducted. 

Dr.  Barry  : That  is  supposing  that  by  perfect 
filtration  you  can  stop  everything  and  prevent 
anything  whatever  getting  through. 

Professor  Dewar  referred  to  the  case  of 
Hamburg,  whose  water  .supply  when  filtered 
produced  no  disease,  mentioning  that  Dr.  Koch 
had  ordered  that  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
was  as  London  water,  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
by  rigid  experiments. 

Dr.  Barry  understood  Dr.  Koch  also  to  say 
there  would  always  be  cases  in  which  he  could 
not  stop  all  the  infective  matter,  either  of  cholera 
or  of  enteric  fever. 

Professor  Dewar  : That,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  filtration  and  the  life  of 
the  organism.  There  are  instances  of  double 
filtration,  so  that  if  the  first  is  not  satisfactory  you 
can  have  a second.  If  it  be  substantiated  that 
this  case  arose  from  bad  water  supply  in  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  river,  it  was  due  to  bad 
filtration  ? 

Dr.  Barry  : Due  to  not  perfect  filtration. 

The  generally  insanitary  condition  of  the  Tees 
area  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Barry.  He  did  not 
say  that  all  the  fever  was  due  to  the  water  supply  ; 
there  was  a certain  amount  of  fever  normally  in 
the  district.  There  had  been  deaths  from  enteric 
fever  for  years  past  in  all  these  districts.  Having 
got  in,  it  was  quite  possible  it  had  spread,  owing 
to  insanitary  conditions  in  certain  selected  areas. 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  had  con- 
demned the  sanitary  arrangements  of  some  urban 
districts,  and,  if  they  had  visited  all,  they  would 
have  condemned  those  of  nearly  every  populous 
place  in  the  area. 

With  regard  to  an  enquirj’  which  he  made  in 
June,  1890,  he  was  supposed  to  have  attributed 
an  epidemic  of  that  year  to  insanitary  conditions 
because  of  certain  recommendations  he  made  to 
the  local  authorities  ; but  he  sent  a memorandum 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  had 
never  been  published,  and  this  he  now  read. 
This  set  forth  that  the  one  conspicuous  condition 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  large  infected  area 
was  water  supply ; and  he  recommended  an 
inspection  of  the  river  such  as  had  been  made 
of  the  River  Ure.  He  remarked:  “For  the 
present  the  unusual  prevalence  of  enteric  fever 
is  at  an  end  ; but  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a recrudescence  of  it.”  He  mentioned  that,  for 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  works  were  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  head  of  the  Tees 
Valley  for  the  collection  of  water  from  a 
gathering  ground  practically  free  from  chance  of 
pollution  ; and  they  were  then  (in  1890)  expected 
to  be  completed  in  about  three  years.  But 
Darlington  would  still  draw  from  the  Tees. 
Practically  he  attributed  the  outbreak  of  1890  to 
water  ; and  it  was  probable  that  former  outbreaks 
had  to  be  attributed  to  it.  There  was  an 
enormous  outbreak  in  1874-5-6,  and  a large 
mortality  from  typhoid  fever  in  Middlesbrough, 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause  ; but  at  that  time 
the  Local  Government  Board  made  no  inquiries. 
No  mention  was  made  of  water  in  his  suggestions 
to  the  authorities  of  1890  because  of  the  statement 
that  the  new  works  were  being  pushed  forward, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  thought  it  in- 
expedient to  frighten  people  by  putting  pressure 
on  the  Water  Board. 

Sir  G.  Bruce  : Then  you  found  a good  many 
insanitary  conditions  in  the  district  ? 

Dr.  Barry  : Certainly  ; I should  do  anyw'here 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  You  could  not  send 
me  to  any  district,  I Lhipk,  JD  the  North  of 


England  where  I should  not  find  a great  many 
insanitary  conditions. 

The  Chairman  : Do  you  think  that  places 
which  in  theory  and  by  examination  and  enquiry 
seem  to  a scientific  medical  officer  to  be  the  most 
unhealthy  are  always  the  most  unhealthy  in 
practice  ? 

Dr.  Barry  : I am  afraid  that  is  a question  I am 
not  prepared  to  answer. 

The  Chairman  : That  absolutely  concludes  our 
inquiry,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  report  before 
separating  for  the  usual  autumn  holiday. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

BUSHEY. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  number  of  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  went  to  Bushey, 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  house 
which  Professor  Herkomer,  R.A.,  is  building  for 
himself,  and  which  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. Mr.  Herkomer  met  the  visitors  and  con- 
ducted them  over  the  works,  of  which  he  has 
himself  been  both  architect  and  builder,  save  that 
the  composition  of  the  exterior  was  designed  by 
Richardson,  the  American.  This,  therefore,  in 
its  main  lines  and  grouping  shows  the  boldness 
and  picturesqueness  for  which  that  famous 
architect’s  work  is  noted.  The  details,  Mr. 
Herkomer  explained,  were  not  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
that  peculiar  combination  of  vigour  and  delicacy, 
particularly  in  the  carving,  which  the  deceased 
architect  knew  so  well  how  to  contrast  wiih  the 
ruggedness  of  texture  that  he  gave  to  his  wall 
surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  exterior  is  faced 
with  tufa  stone  specially  brought  from  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  native  Bavaria,  relief  being  obtained 
by  a free  use  of  red  sandstone.  A notable  point 
in  the  exterior  treatment  is  the  small  size  and 
great  depth  of  the  window  openings,  due  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Richardson’s  love  of  wall,  and 
partly  to  Mr.  Herkomer’s  desire  to  feel  the  sense 
of  being  indoors  when  at  home  in  his  new  house. 
The  studio  is,  of  course,  an  exception  in  this 
respect,  being  well  lighted,  not  only  by  large 
windows,  but  also  by  immense  skylights. 

Internally,  the  house  will  show  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
hereditary  love  of  wood-work  ; walls  and  ceilings, 
as  well  as  floors,  are,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
finished  with  wood,  panelled  and  carved.  In  the 
dining-room,  American  red-wood  is  largely  used, 
both  for  beams  and  panelling  of  ceiling,  and  for 
the  walls.  In  the  drawing-room,  oak  is  principally 
employed.  In  both  of  these  rooms  the  wood 
wainscolinc  of  the  walls  is  to  receive,  in  addition, 
decorative  figure  subjects,  executed  by  Mr. 
Herkomer,  in  low  relief  modelling  and  coloured. 
The  detail  and  carving  of  the  interior  is  based 
upon  late  German  work,  and  has  been  largely 
executed  by  Mr.  Herkomer’s  father,  uncle,  and 
nephew.  Wrought  metal  work,  principally  in 
iron  and  copper,  and  of  elaborate  detail,  is  also 
occasionally  introduced.  The  panelling  of  the 
bedrooms  is  to  be  carried  out  in  pine,  carved  in 
low  relief.  The  house,  when  complete,  will  be 
unique,  and  will  reflect  the  versatility,  as  well  as 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  owner,  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  unparalleled. 

After  inspecting  the  elaborate  and  costly  house 
of  the  great  artist,  the  members  visited  the 
quiet  and  unpretentious  home  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
known  as  Bournemead,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon,  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  May  20 
last.  Red  brick  and  tile  and  white  wood.work, 
with  simple  detail,  make  up  the  pleasing  exterior. 
Internally  there  is  little  beyond  what  one  would 
usually  find  in  an  artistic  but  modest  small  house 
and  studio,  where  money  has  not  been  lavishly 
expended,  but  thought  has  not  been  stinted.  A 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  homes  of 
master  and  pupil  could  hardly  be  conceived. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Technical  School  for  Birmingham. 
— The  plans  for  the  new  municipal  Technical 
School  for  Birmingham  have  been  accepted.  In 
order  to  assist  the  Technical  Schools  Committee 
in  their  determination,  Mr.  J.  Murgatroyd, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester,  was  called  in  as 
assessor,  and  he  has  reported  in  favour  of  the 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  and 
Goodman,  of  Newhall-street,  Birmingham. 
Altogether  nineteen  architects  were  invited  to 
compete,  of  whom  thirteen  sent  in  designs.  A 
premium  of  100/.  will  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors.  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Chamberlain  (No.  u)  were  awarded  the  second 
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premium  of  60/.,  and  the  third  premium  of  40/. 
fell  to  Mr.  W.  Henman,  the  architect  for  the  new 
General  Hospital,  whilst  an  extra  premium  of  a 
similar  amount  was  granted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Arkell. 
The  elevation  to  Suffolk-street  of  the  selected 
design  is  in  the  English  Renaissance  style.  The 
outer  walls  are  to  be  built  w'ith  brick,  with 
pressed  facings  and  terra-cotta  dressings,  cornices, 
mullions,  and  mouldings.  The  estimates  as 
originally  framed  were  for  40,000/.,  but  the  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol,  and  Goodman 
represent  an  expenditure  of  about  8,000/.  more 
than  this  sum.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
technical  appliances  and  plant. 

1 I 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  w'eekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Finance : The  Issue  of  New  Stock.  — The 
Finance  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  June  27,  tenders  in  respect  of  the  1,500,000/. 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  7.\  per  cent,  stock, 
were  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  at 
the  Bank  of  England  on  July  4.  The  tenders 
amounted  to  1,851,270/.  ; they  ranged  from  93/. 
to  the  minimum  of  89/.  ; persons  tendering  at 
89/.  i6s.  6d.  will  receive  about  76  per  cent,  of 
their  tenders,  and  those  above  that  price  in  full. 
The  average  price  realised  was  90/.  is.  id.  The 
amount  of  cash  receivable  by  the  Council  in 
respect  of  this  issue  of  stock  is  1,350,859/. 

The  report  was  received. 

The  Water  Question. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  presented  the  following  report  and 
recommendation  : — 

"The  Special  Water  Committee  have  communi- 
cated to  us  a resolution  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Committee  should  now  be  recognised  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Council.  As  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  Council 
to  have  a committee  to  consider  questions  relating  to 
the  water  supply  of  London,  we  think  that  the 
Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  should  be  a 
standing  committee.  We  recommend — 

‘That  the  Water  Committee,  which  has  hitherto  been 
classed  as  a special  committee,  be  for  the  future  one  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Council.'  ” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

L.ater  on,  the  following  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Water  Committee  were 
presented  : — 

"Supply  of  Water. — In  compliance  with  the 
reference  made  to  us,  we  are  considering  the  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  Council  for  acquiring  the  under- 
takings of  the  water  companies  now  supplying 
London,  or  for  providing  a new  supply.  We  now 
have  before  us  an  important  report  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  on  certain  areas  from  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a considerable  quantity  of  water 
could  be  obtained ; but  before  he  can  express  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  adopting  the 
suggestion  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  the 
assistance  of  geological  experts  in  certain  investiga- 
tions which  we  consider  desirable.  We  accordingly 
recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  we  be  authorised  to  incur  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  500/.  in  employing  geological  experts  to  assist 
the  Chief  Engineer  in  invesugating  sources  of  water 
snpply.’ 

" Water  Companies'  Accounts. — It  seems  to  us 
expedient,  having  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a 
decision  to  purchase  the  undertakings  of  the 
companies,  that  the  Council  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  companies,  in  order 
to  safegard  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  should  the 
question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  We  have  caused  the  published 
accounts  of  one  company  to  be  examined  by  a 
financial  expert,  who  has  made  a report  thereon, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  accounts  of  the 
remaining  seven  companies  should  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  We  therefore  recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  we  be  authorised  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  250/. 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a report  on  the  accounts  of  the 
London  water  companies.'” 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to,  after 
some  discussion. 

Paddington  Recreation-Ground. — The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  presented  the 
following  report  on  this  subject : — 

"This  question  originally  came  before  us  in  the 
form  of  an  application  for  the  Council  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  so.cxjo/.  or  60.000/.,  being  the  whole 
purchase  money  believed  to  be  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  about  twenty-five  acres  adjoining  the 
Paddington  Recreation-ground,  then  in  private 
hands,  but  fc-  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  just 


been  passed  vesting  it  in  the  Vestry  of  Paddington, 
who  are  not  only  to  acquire  but  to  control  and 
maintain  it. 

We  could  not  entertain  this  proposal,  as  the 
Council  has  never  contributed  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money  for  any  open  space.  We  were  then 
urged  to  contribute  the  purchase  money  for  nea'rly 
three  acres  adjoining  the  recreation-ground,  and 
from  the  plans  placed  before  the  Council  it  is 
apparent  that  the  addition  would  be  valuable. 

The  whole  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  present 
recreation-ground  has  been  obtained— 25,000/.  from 
Paddington  Vestry,  13,000/.  from  other  local  bodies, 
and  over  13.000/.  from  private  subscribers,  including 
2,000/.  and  1,000/.  generously  given  by  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Vestry  of 
Paddington  provides  for  the  place  being  open  free  to 
the  public,  with  a certain  portion  reserved  for 
games,  for  which  the  various  clubs  may  be  asked  to 
pay  small  annual  rents. 

The  Council  has  in  several  instances  contributed 
to  open  spaces  over  which  the  local  authority  has 
entire  control.  The  new  feature  in  this  case  is  that 
the  Council  is  asked  to  contribute  towards  the 
acquisition  of  an  open  space,  in  respect  of  part  of 
which  charges  may  be  made  for  the  playing  of 
cricket  and  other  games. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  we  would  ask  the 
Council  to  consider  the  following  facts.  The  recrea- 
tion-ground now  is  complete,  the  additional  three 
acres  are  suggested  as  an  improvement,  and  the  Act 
provides  that  at  least  four  acres,  exclusive  of  roads, 
shall  always  be  unappropriated.  The  Vestry 
further  agrees  that  two  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Council  for  the  district  shall  be  on  the  committee  of 
management. 

At  the  present  time  only  150  yards  of  the  recrea- 
tion ground  front  on  a public  road.  If  the  proposed 
addition  is  made  to  the  ground,  over  500  yards  will 
abut  on  a road  50  ft.  in  width. 

The  district  of  Paddington  has  few  open  spaces, 
and  as  this  place  w'ill  be  available  for  the  public  at 
all  times,  and  four  acres  will  always  be  unappro- 
priated for  games,  we  have,  after  much  considera- 
tion, decided  to  recommend — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  contribute  a sum  not  exceeding 
6,c^/.  towards  the  purchase  of  the  2 a.  2 r.  17  p.  of  land 
adjoining  Paddington  Recreation  Ground,  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Vestry  of  Paddington,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  it  to  the  Recreation  Ground,  conditionally  on  the 
Vestry  giving  an  undertaking  in  terms  to  be  approved  by 
the  Solicitor  that  two  members  of  the  Council  representing 
the  division  shall  be  members  of  the  coirtnittee  of  manage- 

An  amendment  {moved  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
and  seconded  by  Colonel  Ford),  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  Council’s  contribution  to  2,000/. 
was  rejected  by  a large  majority,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Highgate  Archway. — The  Highways  Com- 
mittee presented  a report  respecting  the  proposed 
widening  of  Archway-road,  Holloway,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  Highgate  Archway.  They 
recommended-— 

“That  powers  be  sought  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  the  Council  to  widen  Archway-road  and  to 
reconstruct  the  Highgate  Archway,  as  shown  upon  the 
plan  submitted  with  the  report,  and  providing  also  that  the 
cost  of  the  work,  estiniated  at  27,000/.,  shall,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  sum  of  r,ooo/.‘  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical^  Commissioners,  be  borne  in  equal  proportions 
by  the  Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  Vestry 
of  Islington,  and  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.” 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

The  Shaflesbury  Memorial  Fountain. — The 
Improvements  Committee  presented  the  following 
report : — 

"We  have  to  report  that  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Fountain  at  Piccadilly-circus  was  unveiled 
and  handed  over  to  the  Council  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  on  June  29  last,  and  that  we  are 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  periodical  cleansing  of  the  structure.  We 
may  add  that  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  the  designer  of 
the  fountain,  has  submitted  several  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fountain,  and  especially  for 
preventing  the  sprays  of  water  being  blown  on  to  the 
public  way.  We  will  report  upon  these  suggestions 
in  due  course.” 

ilr.  Beresford  Hope  asked  who  was  respon" 
sible  for  the  design  of  the  winged  figure  at  the 
top  of  the  fountain  ? And  what  did  it  represent  ? 

Mr.  Moss  sought  to  know  whether  the 
Memorial  Committee  or  the  sculptor  would  defray 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
fountain  ? 

Mr.  Hollington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Improve- 
ments Committee,  said  he  was  qufte  unable  to 
answer  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  questions.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Moss,  he  said  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert  would  make  the  alterations  referred  to  at 
his  own  cost. 

The  Crossness  Sewage  Outfall : Limmg Station. 
—The  Report  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
contained  the  following  r — 


" Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  making  some  alterations  to  the  lime-mi.xing 
machinery  at  the  Crossness  outfall,  and  the  Engineer 
has  suggested  that  for  the  mills  now  in  use  at  the 
liming  station  there  should  be  substituted  three  wash 
mills  or  mixing  pans  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the 
Barking  outfall,  but  of  a smaller  size.  He  has  sub- 
mitted to  us  a plan  showing  how  these  pans  can  be 
arranged,  and  also  an  offer  by  Messrs.  Clayton, 
Hewlett,  & Co. , to  supply  and  fix  them  for  the  sum 
of  47j/-  To  enable  the  pans  to  be  used  certain 
alterations  to  the  buildings  will  also  be  necessary. 
These  alterations,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  about 
475^- ' could,  we  think,  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
department,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  Council  agree- 
ing to  the  suggested  arrangement,  we  will  have  the 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Council.  The  Chemist  has  also  suggested  that 
some  stirrers  should  be  placed  in  the  lime-water  tanks 
to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  solution  of  the  lime 
in  the  water,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  proposed 
that  one  of  Gabbett's  patent  mixers  should  be  fixed 
for  trial  in  one  of  the  tanks.  This  can  be  obtained 
complete  for  the  sum  of  162/.  los. , but  in  addition 
to  this  some  expenditure  will  have  to  be  incurred  in 
erecting  it.  The  Engineer  has  also  laid  before  us 
a design  for  a traversing  agitator  to  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  tanks,  it  being  deemed  advisable  that  one 
only  should  be  erected  in  the  first  instance,  so  that 
its  efficiency  may  be  fully  tested  before  incurring  the 
larger  e.\'penditure  for  the  whole  seven  tanks.  We 
have  given  the  above  proposals  very  careful  con- 
sideration, and  having  ourselves  inspected  the 
present  process  of  lime  mixing  at  this  station  we 
think  it  very  desirable  that  these  alterations  should 
be  made.  The  total  cost  of  the  machinery  and 
alterations  will  probably  not  exceed  1,500/.,  and  we 
recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  ibe  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  sanction  an  expenditure  of  i,5oo4 
for  the  erection  of  new  machinery,  alterations  to  buildings, 
and  other  incidental  works  at  the  liming  station  at  the 
Crossness  outfall  works.' " 


The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Waterloo  Bridge. — The  Bridges  Committee 
reported  as  follows  as  to  the  repaving  and 
cleansing  of  the  carriageway  of  this  bridge 

"We  have  further  considered  the  question  of  re- 
paving the  carriageway  of  Waterloo  Bridge  at  the 
same  level  as  the  existing  road.  With  regard  to  the 
material  to  be  used,  the  estimated  cost  of  laying 
creosoted  deal  blocks,  which  would  last  about  six 
years,  is  2,240/.  The  estimated  cost  of  laying  Jarrah 
wood  amounts  to  3,660/.,  and  this  would  probably 
last  about  ten  years.  The  estimated  cost  of  taking 
up,  re-dressing,  and  re-laying  the  granite  carriage- 
way, including  quarter  new  stones,  is  3,000/.  This 
would  also  last  ten  years.  The  use  of  Jarrah  wood 
is  still  somewhat  in  an  experimental  stage,  and,  con- 
sequently its  length  of  life  is  uncertain.  Seeing, 
also,  that  the  local  authorities  have  laid  creosoted 
deal  blocks  on  the  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
bridge,  we  think  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
creosoted  deal  blocks  would  be  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  recommend — 


(a)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  a.s  required  by  the 
statute,  the  carriageway  of  Waterloo  Bridge  be  repaved 
with  creosoted  deal  blocks  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,240/.' 

We  propose,  for  the  periodical  washing  of  the  road 
and  parapets  of  the  bridge  and  the  watering  of  the 
carriageway  in  dry  weather,  that  two  lines  of  gal- 
vanised iron  water  service  pipes  2 in.  in  diameter 
should  be  laid  under  the  carriageway,  connected 
with  ten  hydrant  chambers  to  be  formed  in  the  foot- 
ways. These  hydrants,  if  fixed  about  280  ft.  apart, 
would  enable  the  road  and  parapets  to  be  rapidly 
cleansed  and  watered.  The  estimated  cost  of 
supplying  and  laying  the  service  pipes,  connecting 
the  same  with  ten  hydrants,  and  supplying  four 
lengths  of  hose  with  a hand-truck  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  hose  and  spanners,  is  546/.  We  recommend— 


statute,  water  service  pipes,  2 m.  in  diameter,  be  laid  ur 
the  camage-way  of  Waterloo  Bridge  ; that  ten  hydranf 
fixed  in  the  footways,  and  that  the  necessary  hose 
appliances  be  obtained,  at  a total  estimated  cost  of  546/. 

We  fui'ther  recommend — 


‘(c)  That  the  whole  of  the  work  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that 
the  specification,  drawings,  and  estimates  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose."' 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  recommendations  a 
and  b,  it  being  urged  that  a wooden  pavement  to 
a granite  bridge  would  be  incongruous,  and, 
moreover,  unnecessary,  as  there  were  no  houses 
bordering  the  bridge,  and  the  prevention  of  noise 
w’as  no  particular  object.  If  w'ood  paving  was  to 
be  used,  it  was  asked,  why  not  use  Jarrah  ? On 
the  question  of  cost  of  wood  paving  as  compared 
with  granite  setts,  Mr.  Emden  asserted  that  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Strand 
District  Board  of  Works  for  the  statement  that 
wood-paving  in  that  district  was  found  to  be  very 
much  more  economical  than  granite,  and  he 
believed  that  was  the  experience  of  Colonel 
Haywood,  the  Engineer  to  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  15,  1893. 


The  recommendations  were  ultimately  agreed 
to,  and  the  Council  having  transacted  other  busi- 
ness {having,  in  fact,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the 
twenty  pages  of  reports  on  the  agenda,  as  well  as 
of  the  notices  of  motion),  adjourned  at  4.20,  an 
unprecedentedly  early  hour  under  such  circum- 
stances. 


Jllustrations. 

INTERIOR,  GROCERS’  HALL^ 

l^'^lHIS  is  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
Ira  H Hall  for  the  Grocers’  Company,  as 
li0L@l  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  their 
architect,  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes.  The  Hall,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  Classic  in  style,  and  an  old  precedent  is 
followed  in  the  dividing  off  of  a portion  of  the 
end  of  the  room  by  a screen  between  the  columns, 
so  as  to  form  a vestibule. 

The  Hall  is  96  ft.  long,  and  42  ft.  wide.  The 
panelling  is  of  oak,  and  the  wrought-iron  work  of 
the  screen  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner. 
Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  were  the  builders. 

\Ve  are  unable  to  give  the  plan  at  present,  but 
may  give  it  in  a future  number,  along  with  another 
illustration. 

IGHTHAM  MOTE,  KENT. 

We  publish  this  week  some  drawings  from  the 
pen  of  Major-General  C.  E.  Luard,  illustrating 
portions  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Medipeval 
residence  in  this  country.  For  the  following 
remarks  also  we  are  indebted  to  General  Luard, 
who  has  had  special  opportunities  of  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  ancient 
house : — ■ 

“ The  Mote  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a narrow  and 
beautifully  wooded  gorge  in  the  cliff  of  greensand 
which  forms  the  north  escarpment  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent.  The  arms  of  this  gorge  are  in  Dinas 
Dene  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Toyhatch,  and  down 
the  former  flows  the  little  perennial  stream  which, 
after  passing  through  a pond  (formerly  a string  of 
ponds)  and  under  the  bowling-green,  is  discharged 
into  the  moat  surrounding  the  house.  High  grass 
slopes  and  terraces  flank  on  either  side  this  acre 
of  velvet,  at  the  north  end  of  which  stand  two 
noble  cedars,  while  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  pond  above  it  a splendid  specimen  of  the 
silver  fir,  112  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  in  girth,  mourns 
the  loss  by  lightning  of  its  fellow  which  stood  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  same  pond. 

As  is  the  case  at  Hever  and  Leeds  castles,  in 
the  same  county,  the  moat  entirely  surrounds  and 
washes  the  walls ; but  at  Ightham  Mote  the 
sharp  fall  of  the  ground  above  and  below  the 
house  produces  a far  more  rapid  flow  of  water 
than  is  possible  at  either  of  those  places,  and 
the  suspicion  of  dampness  attaching  to  a house  so 
situated  may  be  discarded  ; in  fact,  the  condition 
of  books  and  papers  there  amply  disproves  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
name  of  this  house  and  the  moat  which  surrounds 
it,  but  the  reason  for  this  assumption  appears  to 
be  based  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  De  Hauts, 


meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  District, 
very  probable  that  the  name  of  Mote*  was 
■derived,  for  the  surrounding  of  a place  of 
portance  with  a ntoat  was  a common  enc 
circumstance  in  those  times  of  insecurity, 
quite  an  insufficient  cause  for  nomenclature. 


with  stone-dressed  brick  battlements.  The  south 
side  of  the  upper  story  is  also  faced  with  brick, 
possibly  a repair  due  to  weather  affecting  the 
stone  face  on  that,  the  exposed  side.  There  is  no 
actual  historical  evidence  of  the  date  of  erection 
of  this  tower,  and,  in  fact,  when  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Society  visited  the  Mote  in  1S63, 
the  late  Major  Luard  Selby,  an  experienced 
archreologist,  admitted  in  the  account  which  he 
then  read  that  the  dates  of  erection  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  house  must,  to  a great  extent,  be 
guessed  at,  as  very  little  historical  evidence 
existed  by  means  of  which  accurate  dates  could 
be  assigned.  The  names  of  its  proprietors  for  the 
last  seven  hundred  years  or  so,  and  the  periods 
for  which  they  owned  the  property,  are  known 
with  a fairly  sufficient  accuracy,  but  not  so  their 
works. 

It  is  rather  too  much  the  case  to  assume  that  a 
house,  or  a portion  of  a house,  must  have  been 
erected  at  a specific  date  because  the  windows  or 
doorways,  or  some  of  them,  belong  to  that  date  ; 
and  again,  that  if  a certain  window  or  doorway 
corresponds  to  the  work  of  a particular  period, 
it  was  consequently  executed  at  that  period.  ' 
Such  conclusions  are  very  apt  to  be  arrived  at 
without  sufficiently  considering,  in  the  first  place, 
that  stone,  especially  much  of  that  used  for 
windows,  wears  out,  and  has  periodically  to  be 
renewed  ; and  secondly,  that  after  making  every 
allowance  for  what  is  termed  fashion,  and  for 
the  varying  humours  of  men  as  regards  good 
taste  and  bad  taste,  good  proportion  and  bad, 
there  must  have  been  some  architects  or  masons, 
and  more  especially  Freemasons,  in  Medireval 
times,  who  would  frequently  prefer  to  reproduce 
old  designs  rather  than  have  to  make  new  ones  or 
copy  those  of  their  own  age.  The  effect  of  this, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  historical  record,  would 
be  to  give  an  exaggerated  antiejuity  to  work  so 
treated,  and  we  are  convinced  that  errors  of  this 
kind,  which  conveniently  agree  with  the  prevailing 
taste,  are  fi-equently  perpetrated.  The  case  of 
the  Mote,  then,  is  one  which  has  to  be  treated 
with  extreme  care,  for  architectural  uregvilarities 
and  a want  of  uniformity,  giving,  indeed,  a pecu- 
liarly subtle  charm  to  the  whole  pile,  are  its 
prevailing  characteristics. 

One  lest  which  has  been  applied  for  determin- 
ing the  dates  of  erection  or  alteration  of  certain 
parts  of  this  old  house  is  ingenious,  if  not  very 
conclusive  ; it  consists  in  noting  the  dates  on 
which  the  property  changed  hands,  the  theory 
being  that  a new  owner  is  rarely  satisfied  until  he 
has  demolished,  altered,  or  restored  parts  of  his 
new  possession  in  some  particular  or  other,  and 
occasionally  to  a verj’  considerable  extent.  There 
is  something  in  this,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to 
keep  such  points  in  the  mind  whilst  with  the  eye 
you  survey  the  work  as  it  stands.  We  therefore, 
before  proceeding  further,  give  in  a tabulated 
form  this  chronological  information,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  and  for  so  much  as  it  may  be  worth,  as  a 
key  or  clue  to  the  dates  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
house  : — 


rangular  house  which  it  surrounds 
uniform  length  from  east  to  west 
an  average  width  of  1 13  ft.  from 
and  encloses  an  open  quadrangle  c 


leading  to  the  nvain  entrance,  a massive  Tudoi 
<louble  gate  with  wickel,f  the  framing  being  ir 


* In  a map  of  Kent,  Sussex  (spelled  Souths 

Middlesex,  now  at  Barham  Court,  near  Wateringburj- 
Kent,  the  place  is  marked  a.s  Mote.  The  date  of  ’ 
is  1575- 

t See  illustration  in  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture, 
Vol.  iii.,  Part  ii. 


SL'MMARY. 

Haul  or  De  Haul 302  y 

Cawne  or  Couen  37 

Brackenbury  2 

Clement  23 

Allen  47 

Selby  and  Luard  Selby  298 

Colyer  Fergusson 3 


The  archway  leading  into  the  quadrangle  from 
the  west  is  faced  with  a perpendicular  obtusely- 
pointed  arch,  carried  on  moulded  corbels  and 
labelled  ; it,  and  the  windows  above  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  tower,  correspond  to  the  work  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  In  the  glass 
of  one  window,  that  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower 
looking  towards  the  quadrangle,  the  arms  of  Sir 
Richard  Clement  are  exhibited,  but  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  had 
much  to  do  with  the  erection  of  the  tower,  more 
especially  as  its  general  character  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  which  was  almost  certainly  his  work 
about  fifty  years  subsequently.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  this  window  slightly  differs  in  the  trace 
of  the  lightheads  and  in  its  mouldings  from  the 
window  above  it,  and  from  the  windows  on  the 
west  face  of  the  tower,  all  of  which  correspond 
precisely  with,  and  are  apparently  by  the  same 
hand  as,  the  mullioned  window  of  the  hall  on  the 
east  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  also  of  a 
different  width  and  proportion,  and  does  not 
immediately  underlie  the  window  above  it.  The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
corbelled  - out  chimney  of  the  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  tower,  which  has 
apparently  been  an  afterthought.  It  is  therefore 
very  possible  that  this  chimney  and  window  were 
subsequently  inserted  by  Sir  Richard  Clement, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  put  his  coat-of-arms  in 
the  window,  but  that  the  tower  itself  was  built 
about  14S6  by  Edward  Haul,  who  was  well 
favoured  by  Henry  VII.  for  his  father's  sacrifices 
in  the  Lancastrian  cause.  It  is  believed  tliat  this 
king  and  his  queen,  to  whom  Edward  liaut’s 
wife  (a  Woodville  or  Wydeville)  was  related,  were 
entertained  by  him  at  the  Mote.  A turret  has 
been  added  to  the  top  of  the  tower  by  the  present 
owner.  The  remainder  of  the  west  side  exhibits 
no  work  corresponding  in  character  or  beauty 
with  that  of  the  tower  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  window  of  the  drawing-room  on  the  first 
floor.  The  windows  on  that  side  are  {with  the 
above-named  exception)  all  small  square-headed 
two-light  windows,  with  either  very  obtusely 
pointed  or  semi-arched  heads  to  the  lights,  and  they 
have  no  labels.  The  lower  story  {except  the  north 
wall  of  this  front)  would  appear  to  have  been 
built  or  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  tower, 
whilst  the  upper  floor  was  not  improbably  added 
or  reconstructed  by  Sir  William  Selby  about 
1592,  which  may  account  for  the  presence  of  his 
coat-of-arms,  on  the  face  of  the  Tower.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  drawing-room  at  the 


Family. 

Name  of  Owner. 

Date. 

De  Haul  

Ivo  or  Sir  Ivo  

c.  1180 



Sir  Piers  (Fitz  Haul) 

c.  1240 

Cawne  or  Couen  ... 

Sir  Thomas  

<r.  1340 

Robert  

r.  1450 

Brackenbury  

Sir  Robert 

1483-4 

Clement  

Sir  Richard  

1521 

_ ,, 

'■  ’'ll 

Allen 

Sir  John 

1544 

Sir  Christopher  ... 

f 

Sir  VVilliam{nephew 

1611 

to  the  last)  and 

others 

to 

Luard  Selby  

I>e\ves  Marianne  ... 

1868 

Colyer  Fergusson  ... 

Thomas  C 

1889 

Henry  II.  . 
Henry  III. , 


Richard  II.,. 
Edward  IV. 


Henry  VII... 
Henry  VIII. 


James  I.  , 


Steward  of  the  King's  House- 
hold. 

Buried  at  Ightham,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  builder  of  the  hall  at 
The  Mote. 

High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1371  (?)  j 
High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1478  and] 
1482.  Beheaded  in  1484  atl 
Pontefract,  and  estate  con-i 
fiscated. 

Governor  of  the  Tower  ofl 
London,  and  killed  at  battle  of] 
i Bosworth.  ! 

Estate  restored  by  Henry  VII,  1 
Bought  the  estate  and  built  tbel 
j chapel.  j 

iMarried  a Clement  heiress,  and| 

I sold  the  estate. 

Bought  the  estate : he  was  a, 
I wealthy  London  merchant 

Sold  the  estate. 

Mayor  of  Berwick,  and  knighted 
by  King  James  at  Berwick  in 
1603. 

Husband  of  Dame  Dorothy, 
who  revealed  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  to  Lord  Monteagle.  She 
and  her  husband  and  uncle  are’ 
buried  at  Ightham. 


Bought  the  estate. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


I West  Bridge. 

2.  Archway. 

3.  Dungeon.  • 

4.  Morning  Room.'^ 
. 5.  Dre.ssing  Room.  ’ 


6.  ’Library. 

7.  'Servants'  I 

8.  Kitchen. 
g.‘  Scullery. 

10.  Court. 


north  end  of  the  upper  floor  had  been  added 
previously,  judging  from  the  remains  of  a label  1 
over  the  north  window. 

The  north  end  of  the  wall  on  this  side  facing  , 
the  quadrangle  exhibits,  on  the  ground  floor,  two  ■ 
very  narrow  {almost  lancet)  windows,  with  plain 
hollow  mouldings  and  pointed  heads,  and  a 
pointed  doorway  with  chamfered  jambs  and  arch, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  this  part  belongs,  and  | 
is  almost  the  only  remaining  portion,  of  the  1 
original  twelfth-century  house.  The  windows  at 
the  south  end  of  the  same  wall  on  both  stories 
appear  to  be  comparatively  modern,  and  of  the 
same  character  as  the  remaining  windows  and 
doorway  on  the  south  and  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  quadrangle  ; they  are  believed  to  have  been 
put  in  during  the  present  century. 

The  noticeable  rooms  on  this  side  are,  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  morning-room,  long  and  low 
with  deeply  recessed  windows  and  a finely 
designed  oak  chimney-piece,  erected  in  1856  by 
the  late  Major  Luajd  Selby.  Adjoining  this  is 
the  space  supposed  to  have  been  a dungeon,  15  ft. 
by  5 ft.,  to  which  access  was  obtained  from  the 
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11.  East  Bridge. 

12.  Dairy. 

13.  Staircase. 

14.  Larder. 

15.  Crypt  (or  Cellar). 


\ 16.  Wine  Cellar. 

I 17.  Court. 

I 18.  Butler’s  and  Footman 
I Bedrooms. 

I IQ.  The  Hall. 


20.  Housekeeper’s  Room. 

21.  Store  Room. 

22.  Pantry. 

23.  Conservatory. 

24.  Wooden  Bridge. 


25.  Staircase  to  Chapel. 

I 26.  Billiard  Room. 

I 27.  Old  Foundation forouter  , 
' end  of  Drawbridge. 

28.  Penstock. 


c.  i35o(Hall,  &c.) 

Doubtful— possibly  c.  1200  (West  Wall  of 
Quadrangle). 

c.  1450  (N.W.  angle,  &c.). 
c.  i486  (Tower,  &c.). 

? 1521-30  (Chapel). 

1 Doubtful. 

Quite  recent  (Billiard  Room,  Fireplaces,  &c.). 
P/an  of  Ighthain  Mote. 


first  floor  of  the  tower.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  archway  is  the  billiard-room,  made  so  by  the 
present  owner,  who  has  panelled  the  walls  in 
oak,  inserted  grotesque  oak  corbels  under  the 
beams,  formed  two  fireplaces  (one  with  an  ingle- 
nook)  and  altogether  made  it,  with  its  deeply 
recessed  splayed  windows,  into  a very  beautiful 
room,  though  unavoidably  low.  This  work,  and 
a good  deal  besides,  was  executed  last  year 
by  Mr.  Spokes  of  Oxford.  Over  this  is  the  old 
drawing-room,  40  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  the  re- 
markable Jacobean  oak  chimney  piece,  now 
illustrated  (see  lithograph  plate),  the  work 
of  the  second  Sir  William  Selby,  about 
1620-30.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  carved 
oak  border  surrounding  the  conchological 
marble  front  of  the  fireplace,  the  latter  being 
apparently  a subsequent  addition,  and  possibly  of 
the  same  date  as  the  singularly  ugly  Classic 
window  which  has  replaced  the  fifteenth-century 
window  at  the  north  end  of  the  room.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  hung  with  an  extremely  old 
Chinese  paper,  supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred 
years  old,  which  has  been  recently  restored  with 
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good  care,  and  an  additional  fire-place  at  the  N.^V. 
angle  has  also  been  recently  added.  The  paper 
is  surmounted  by  a carved  oak  frieze  with 
Saracen’s  heads  (the  Selby  crest)  at  intervals.  The 
passage  leading  to  this  room  and  the  small  tower- 
room  are  oak  panelled,  with  linen-roll  panelling 
from  floor  to  ceiling. 

A door  leads  from  this  drawing-room  to  the 
chapel  staircase  (recently  rebuilt  and  panelled), 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  eighteenth-century 
bell  turret  and  clock,  and  also  to  the  chapel, 
the  reconstruction  of  which  has  just  been 
very  successfully  completed  without  in  any 
appreciable  way  altering  its  character,  and 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the 
details  of  the  old  work.  This  is  a remarkable 
little  chamber,  35  ft.  by  16  ft.  (see  illustration) 
with  a painted  waggon  ceiling,  the  ribs  and  inter- 
spaces being  covered  with  cognizances  and 
emblems  of  various  families,  both  regal  and 
private.  The  structure  is  very  slight,  timber- 
framed, and  lined,  and  was  probably  the  work  of 
Sir  Richard  Clement,  whose  arms,  with  those  of 
his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1S2S,  occur  in  several 
places.  It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  design 
of  the  carved  panels  of  the  pulpit  correspond  with 
some  at  Layer  Marney  in  Essex  temp.  1530. 
Underneath  it  is  a doorway  communicating  with 
a wooden  bridge  which  leads  on  to  the  bowling- 
green.  The  side  next  the  quadrangle  is  carried 
on  oak  piers  and  an  oak  arcade  enclosing  a small 
conservatory,  the  piers  and  arches,  &c.,  having 
been  recently  introduced  by  a skilful  piece  of 
underpinning,  in  substitution  for  the  brick  piers 
which  formerly  supported  the  chapel. 

The  north-east  corner  of  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  of  the  many  archaeological 
puzzles  which  this  house  presents.  Stone  mul- 
lioned  windows,  with  quarter-round  and  fillet 
moulding  both  inside  and  out 
to  mullions,  jambs,  and  heads, 
characterise  this  part,  a part 
between  the  chapel  and  the 
drawing-room,  and  also  another  part  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  east 
bridge.  With  the  exception  of  the  windows 
over  the  scullery,  they  have  no  labels,  and 
even  over  those  the  labels  have  no  returns, 
but  in  some  cases  the  labels  may  have  been 
removed  when  the  overhanging  timber  structure 
of  the  upper  story  was  built.  This  part  of  the  upper 
floor  is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  chapel, 
i.e.y  about  1530,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
priest’s  room  and  a confessional.  There  are 
examples  of  square-headed,  mullioned,  and 
transomed  windows  in  domestic  residences  of 
both  the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
there  seems  to  be  strong  grounds  for  assuming 
that  these  parts  of  the  house  were  erected  about 
1450,  possibly  by  Richard  Haut,  who  was  a very 
considerable  person. 

Passing  the  vestiges  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a cloaca  overhanging  the  moat  near  the  north- 
east angle,  we  come  on  the  crypt  or  cellar,  with 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  usual  type  of  the  fourteenth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  a small  chamber, 
only  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  and  8 ft.  in  height  to  the 
intersection  of  the  ribs,  which  have  plain 
chamfered  arises  and  are  carried  on  plain 
brackets.  It  is  lit  by  a two-light  Decorated 
window  corresponding  to  the  work  of  1340-50. 
It  carries  a room  of  the  same  period  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  the  chapel  of  that  date ; but 
the  window  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
the  crypt,  and  has  probably  been  introduced 
subsequently  : its  head  has  perished  and  been 
replaced  by  a wood  lintel.  A Decorated  piscina 
occurrs  in  the  west  wall,  and  in  the  same  wall  is 
a doorway  corresponding  in  style  and  moulding 
to  the  east  doorway  of  the  hall  below  ; it  com- 
municated with  some  other  rooms  which  have 
since  been  altered. 

Contiguous  to  this  chapel  are  two  rooms  whose 
gable  ends  face  the  quadrangle  and  exhibit 
singularly  beautiful  examples  of  sixteenth-century 
open-work  barge-boards,  in  which  the  rose, 
thistle  and  shamrock  are  intertwined  : one  of 
these  rooms  has  a mullioned  and  transomed  oriel 
window. 

Adjoining  these  rooms,  and  altogether  detached 
from  the  line  of  the  moat  wall,  lies  the  hall,  built 
about  1540-50,  probably  by  Sir  Thomas  Cawne, 
or  Couen,  whose  finely-carved  eifigy  in  Caen 
stone  lies  under  a Decorated  canopy  in  Ightham 
Church.  This  hall  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  35  ft. 
in  height ; the  roof  is  high  pitched,  and  carried 
partly  by  a pointed  stone  arch  not  quite  centrally 
placed,  very  similar  to  the  stone  arches  at  Mayfield 
in  the  same  county,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  by 
curved  timber  principals  at  each  end.  These 
arches  are  similarly  moulded,  and  are  supported, 
each  in  their  own  material,  by  corbels  representing 


quaint  human  figures  in  grotesque  postures.  The 
fireplace  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  also  is  the 
five-light  west  window,  and  they  were  probably 
constructed  by  Edward  Haut  about  i486,  though 
the  arms  of  Sir  Richard  Clement  have  been 
subsequently  inserted  into  the  glass. 

A very  beautiful  two-light  transomed  Decorated 
window  (blocked  up  for  many  years  and  only  re- 
opened in  1S72)  occurs  on  the  east  side.  On  the 
outerside  of  this  window,  which  looks  on  the  back 
entrance  and  east  bridge,  the  pointed  heads  of 
these  lights  have  quarter  round  and  fillet  moulding 
filled  in  with  hollow-moulded  cinquefoil  tracery, 
the  three  upper  foils  being  broken  with  ogee 
countercusps.  Enclosed  by  and  overlying  them 
is  an  octofoil  light  of  similar  description,  the 
whole  being  headed  by  a characteristic  dripstone. 
The  inner  side  is  not  moulded,  having  been 
simply  rebated  for  shutters  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  custom  of  the  period,  and  a Decorated 
arch  lines  the  head  of  the  splayed  recess.  The 
hall  was  formerly  entered  by  a Decorated  door- 
way direct  from  the  quadrangle,  but  when  it  was 
panelled  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  in  1S72  and  recon- 
verted into  a dining-room,  a doorway  was  broken 
through  the  east  wall  into  the  vestibule,  and  the 
old  entrance  partitioned  off  from  the  hall  for  the 
sake  of  comfort.  The  present  kitchen  contains 
a window  corresponding  almost  precisely  with 
that  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower,  and  was  pos- 
sibly inserted  at  the  same  time,  i.e.,  about 
1520-30. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  south  front  is  of  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  west  front,  except  the 
kitchen  aforesaid  and  the  small  window  in  the 
servants’  hall,  which  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
crypt,  but  the  upper  floor  overhangs  and  is  of 
subsequent  date,  partly  Elizabethan.  The  library, 
another  long,  low  room  similar  to  the  morning 
room,  occurs  on  this  side,  the  special  feature  of 
which  is  a very  beautiful  caived  oak  chimney- 
piece,  also  put  up  by  the  late  Major  Luard  Selby. 

The  remainder  of  the  house,  though  interesting, 
calls  for  no  special  remark,  except  to  note  the 
outer  quadrangle  opposite  the  west  front,  of  which 
only  the  west  side,  consisting  of  picturesque 
sixteenth-century  cottages,  now  remains. 

As  the  late  J.  II.  Parker  remarked,  ‘To  say 
this  is  a charming  place  says  nothing,  for  this  can 
be  said  of  many  a spot,  but  the  Mote  is  a unique 
gem,  unequalled  in  the  county  and  perhaps  in 
England.’”  C.  E.  L. 


HOUSE,  QUEEN'S-GATE. 

This  illustration  shows  a new  front  in  terra- 
cotta and  red  brick  which  is  now  being  put  to  a 
house  in  Queen’s-gate  which  was  originally  faced 
in  cement  of  an  ordinary  design. 

The  problem  in  modernising  the  house  was  to 
design  a front  which  would  be  adaptable  in  style 
to  most  of  the  interior  fittings  and  without  inter- 
fering more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  constructional  work  of  the  interior,  the 
original  plan  of  the  house,  and  the  windows  and 
doors,  &c. , being  retained. 

New  mantel-pieces  in  place  of  old  marble  ones 
and  dado  panelling  have  been  fixed  in  the 
reception  rooms  and  hall.  Mr.  I.  Douglas  is 
the  contractor,  the  mantel-pieces  having  been 
made  by  Messrs  Walker  & Sons.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs  is  the  architect. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


ARCHy^lOLOGlCAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Royal  Arch.-eological  Institute  ok 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — The  annual 
congress  of  this  Institute  is  being  held  in  London 
this  week,  with  numerous  excursions  and  visits  to 
places  of  interest  round  and  about.  In  a “ Note  ” 
on  another  page  we  say  something  of  the  opening 
proceedings  on  Tuesday  last,  and  we  will  give 
some  further  account  of  the_  Congress  next  week. 

The  British  Archeological  Associa- 
tion’s fiftieth  annual  Congress  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Winchester,  from  Monday,  July  31,  to 
Saturday,  August  5.  We  have  received  the  first 
edition  of  the  programme,  which  includes  some 
interesting  papers  to  be  read  and  a goodly  list  of 
places  to  be  visited. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  third  excursion  for  the  season  of 
this  Society  took  place  on  the  ist  inst.  to 
Grassington,  to  view  the  Roman  camp  and  the 
contents  of  the  tumuli  that  have  been  lately 
uncovered.  At  Grassington  the  antiquaries  were 
met  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Speight,  who  led  them  to 
the  place  where  excavations  have  already  com- 
menced at  Lea  Green.  A specially-prepared 
plan  showed  the  numerous  mounds  and  tumuli  in 


this  spot.  The  encampment  contained  mill 
stones,  dwellings,  fireplaces,  flint  and  stone 
implements,  bronze  rings,  charcoal,  ashes,  and 
each  tumuli  had  an  inner  and  outer  wall.  To 
the  north  of  Grassington  is  a much  larger  encamp- 
ment which  the  discoverer,  the  Rev.  Bailey  J. 
Harker,  calls  Roman.  The  area  covers  160  acres. 
The  remains  which  have  been  unearthed  are 
exhibited  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  at  Grass- 
ington. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquaria.n 
Society. — On  the  Sth  inst.  about  twenty  members 
of  this  Society  paid  a visit  to  Lichfield.  The 
members  were  conducted  over  the  Cathedral  by 
the  verger  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Letts,  M.A.,  who  afterwards 
read,  at  the  west  front,  a short  description  of  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  the  building. 

Durham  and  Northumberland  Arch.e- 
OLOGICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. — 
On  the  23rd  ult.  a visit  was  made  by  this  Society 
to  Teesdale.  The  party,  numbering  sixty-six 
persons,  assembled  at  Barnard  Castle  Station, 
where  carriages  were  in  waiting.  They  ihen 
drove  by  way  of  Straithforth  to  Egglestone 
Abbey.  Here  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  after 
a few  introductory  remarks  by  the  President 
(Rev.  Dr.  Greenwell),  described  the  buildings, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  dates  of  the  various  buildings  and 
alterations.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Dugdale, 
by  Ralph  de  Mutton,  about  1190.  In  1370- 
the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and  the  south  transept 
shortly  after,  and  later  still  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
and  widened  5 ft.  The  existing  remains,  which 
include  the  nave  and  part  of  the  chancel  and  south 
transept,  and  also  the  domestic  buildings,  were 
examined,  also  the  fourteenth  century  tomb  to 
T.  Rokeby  in  the  nave.  Great  regret  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  recent  demolition  of  a part  of  the 
domestic  buildings,  which  occurred  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tees  to  the  Dairy  Bridge,  near  the  juncture 
of  the  Tees  and  the  Greta,  passing  on  the  way 
the  ancient  churchyard  of  Rokeby.  Plere  they 
visited  Mortham  Tower,  a fortified  house  of  Late 
Gothic  work.  Wycliffe  was  also  visited,  where 
the  party  were  received  by  the  vicar  and  General 
Blain.  The  church,  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  examined.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson  here  gave  a description  of  the  building 
and  its  architecture.  A great  deal  of  the  ancient 
stained  glass,  contemporary  with  the  windows  in 
which  it  is  inserted,  still  exists,  much  of  it  set 
with  medallions  and  shields. 


PRIOR  THOMAS  SILKSTEDE’S  SCREEN^ 
WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  Christian  name  of  the  Prior  may  be  read 
in  the  bosses  of  the  cornice,  the  letters  M..-\. 
being  given  the  place  of  honour  ; and  his  surname 
appears  in  the  larger  S and  double  rebus.  Like 
all  Silkstede’s  work,  it  is  most  accurately  wrought, 
by,  one  might  imagine,  some  very  old  mason 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Decorated  period  still  in 
his  mind  ; for  the  Prior  died  as  late  as  1524.  The 
door  is  patchwork,  the  curious  lock  being  ancient  ; 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  an  inscribed  slab, 
covering  the  tomb  of  Isaak  Walton. 

R.  M.  D.  L. 


CAPACITY  OF  WATER-CLOSET  FLUSH- 
ING CISTERNS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council' 
held  last  week,  the  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  reported  on  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

“ Regulation  No.  21  made  by  the  water  companies 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871.  provides  that 
every  water-closet  cistern  or  water-closet  service-box, 
fitted  or  fixed  after  the  confirmation  of  the  regula- 
tions, in  which  water  supplied  by  the  companies  is  to 
used,  shall  have  an  efficient  waste-preventing 
apparatus  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
discharging  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  at  each 
flush. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  to  whom  the  power 
of  confirmation  of  the  water  companies'  regulations 
under  this  Act  was  transferred  in  1875.  has  forwarded 
to  the  Council  a copy  of  correspondence  that  has 
passed  between  it  and  certain  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  London  and  the  water  companies 
respecting  a proposal  that  regulation  21  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  provide  that  every  water-closet, 
cistern,  or  service-box  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  discharging  three  gallons  of  water  at 
each  flush.  The  Board  asks  for  the  Council's  obser- 
vations on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities consider  that  a two-gallon  flush  is  inadequate, 
while  the  water  companies  contend  that  two  gallons 
are  sufficient  when  proper  apparatus  is  provided,. 
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and  that  when  the  flush  is  unsatisfactory,  the  reason 
generally  is  because  the  down  pipe  from  the  cistern 
to  the  pan  is  of  too  small  a diameter,  and  the  inlet 
into  the  pan  also  too  small.  This,  they  assert, 
destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  flush.  The  companies 
also  state  that  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cisterns  as 
suggested  would  involve  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  provided,  and  seriously 
affect  the  present  undertakings  and  works  of  the 


companies,  in  addition  to  causing  great  expense  ; 
inconvenience  to  occupiers  of  dwelling  houses. 

We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  vi 
expressed  in  the  various  letters  forwarded  by 
Local  Government  Board,  and  have  received  repi 
from  the  Council’s  officers  on  the  question, 
have  also  made  inquiries  of  six  municipalities  wh 
control  their  own  water  supply,  and  learn  that  Ec 
burgh  and  Bradford  have  decided  that  three  galk 


should  be  required,  while  Leeds  allows  two-and-a- 
half  gallons  in  special  cases.  At  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Dublin,  two  gallons  are  used,  but  the 
City  Engineer  of  Dublin  is  of  opinion  that  this 
quantity  is  too  low. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  water  com- 
panies respecting  the  effect  of  imperfect  apparatus 
upon  the  flush,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  conditions  indicated 
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by  the  companies  and  the  amount  of  water  required 

for  Hushing,  but  we  are  ne%-eriheless  of  opinion  that 
two  gallons  is  not  enough  for  many  kinds  of 
apparatus  now  in  use  in  I.,ondon  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  unsatisfactory.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  water-closet  cisterns  should  be  capable 
of  discharging  a three-gallon  flush,  and  that  regula- 
tion 21  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, 
should  be  amended  accordingly.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  regulation  if  altered  should  be  made 
retrospective,  but  we  think  that  on  and  after  the  ist 
of  January,  1901,  this  regulation  shall  apply  to  all 
such  cisterns,  whether  constructed  before  or  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  regulation. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggested  amendment 
of  regulation  21  there  are  a few  other  amendments 
of  the  regulations  which  we  think  should  be  made, 
and  which  we  now  submit — 
i.  The  requirements  as  to  the  supply  of  water  to 
water-closets  should  apply  equally  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  sinks  used  for  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid 
filth. 


3 made  by'  the  Council,  under  section 
39  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act.  1891,  pro- 
vides that  every  person  who  shall  construct  a water- 
closet  m connection  with  a building  shall  furnish 
such  water-closet  with  a cistern  of  adequate  capacity 
for  the  purpose  of  flushing,  which  shall  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  cistern  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

We  think  it  necessary  that  a regulation  shall  be 
made  which  shall  prevent  cisterns  being  brought  into 
use  for  supplying  water  for  domestic  purposes,  or 
lor  food  for  beasts,  so  long  as  they  directly  supply 
any  water-closet  or  sink  used  for  receiving  any  solid 
or  liquid  filth,  and  that  after  January  i,  1901,  this 
regulation  should  apply  to  all  such  cisterns,  whether 
constructed  before  or  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
regulation. 

iii.  e also  think  that  in  all  cases  where  any 
premises  have  a constant  water  service  there  should 
be  a requirement  that  one  or  more  traps  .shall  be 
provided  for  drawing  water  used  for  domestic 
purposes  from  the  rising  main.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this  requirement  should  not  at  once  be  made 
retrospective.  \\’e  recommend — 


‘That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed  that 
the  Council  considers— 
f<r)  That,  for  the  reasons 


...jntioned  in  the  foregoing 

report,  water-closet  cisterns  should  be  capable  of  dis- 
charging  a three-gallon  flush,  and  th.at  rcfnilation  21  under 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  187.,  should  be  amended 
accordingly  ; and  that  on  and  after  1st  January,  jooi.  this 
amended  regulation  should  apply  m all  such  cisterns, 
wtieilier  constructed  before  or  after  the  conllrnmtion  of 
such  regulation. 

That  the  requirements  as  to  the  supply  of  water  to 
water-closets  should  apply  equally  to  the  supply  of  water 
to  sinks  used  for  receiving  anv  solid  or  l!,>„i,i 


/ V «ceiving  any  solid  or  liquid  filth. 

(c)  I hat  a regulation  should  he  made  which  shall 
prevL-nt  cisterns  being  brought  into  use  for  supplying  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  or  for  food  for  beasts,  so  long  as 
they  directly  supply  any  watenclosct  or  sink  used^for 

sol.d  or 


iving  any  solid' 

January,  1901,  this  regulation  should  apply  to  all  such 
before  or  after  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  regulation. 

(<f)  That  in  all  cases  where  any  premises  have  a constant 
Thf  ri"  or  more  taps  should  he  provided  from 

the  rising  mam  for  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  piir- 
;s,  and  that  this  requirement  might  at  once  be  made 


relrospeciivc, 

These  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 


Books. 


Oul- of -Doors:  Hints  on  Good  Taste  in 
Gardening.  By  Mrs.  Schuyi.er  van 
Kensselaer.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1893. 

jS^lHIS  is  a charming  book  both  in  literary 
IH  S make-up,  with  the  additional 

^——1  merit  that  the  author  treats  her  sub- 
ject both  with  good  taste  and  enthusiasm, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  in  it  a great  deal 
which  we  have  recently  urged  in  these 
columns  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of 
gardens  in  relation  to  architecture.  Mrs 
Kensselaer  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  book,  to  have  gone  into  very 
extensive  reading  on  the  subject,  she  refers  to 
one  or  two  authors  in  support  of  some  of  her 
views,  but  passes  over  the  rather  large  bulk  of  old 
Lnghsh  literature  on  the  subject,  and  appears  also 
to  be  imacquainted  with  Mr.  R.  Blomfield's 
valuable  little  book  on  “ The  Formal  Garden,”  to 
whicli  no  reference  is  made,  and  in  which  she 
would  find  a great  deal  said,  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  which  is  in  entire  support  of  her 
theories.  Her  own  innate  taste,  however,  has 
led  her  m the  right  direction,  and  possibly  her 
boolc  may  be  of  special  value  in  her  own  country, 
wliere  we  imagine  (partly  from  the  evidence  of 
her  own  pages)  that  the  consideration  of  this 
class  of  subject  has  not  progressed  as  much  as 
■vith  us. 


\\ithout  adopting  any  extreme  views  in  regard 
to  formal  and  informal  gardening,  Mrs.  Rensselaer 
fully  perceives  and  enforces  tlie  fact  that  a garden 


is  an  artificial  production,  to  be  regarded  from 
quite  a different  standpoint  from  the  beauty  of 
natural  scenery.  “ It  is  easy  to  see,”  she 
observes,  “ that  formal  gardens  must  be  demanded 
—or  at  least  supported  and  explained— by  some 
naeasure  of  formality  in  neighbouring  things.  An 
architectural  terrace  may  be  planted  with  tliem, 
though  a naturalistic  lawn  may  not ; while  they 
cannot  look  well  in  the  centre  of  a freely-treated 
park-landscape,  they  may  in  some  spot,  defined 
by  meeting  paths,  near  the  line  where  the  flowing 
features  of  the  park-design  meet  the  symmetrical 
features  of  the  street;  and  in  very  small  open 
spaces  in  a city,  where  trees  and  shrubs  could  hardly 
flourish,  we  might  use  them  much  more  often  than 
we  do.  In  fact,  they  are  artistic  when  they  look  as 
tliough  they  belonged  in  the  place  where  they  lie.” 
“ Belonged  in  ” is  what  we  fear  we  should  call  an 
Americanism,  but  the  sentiment  is  incontro- 
vertible. Elsewhere,  we  find  the  remark  that  “ we 
should  gain  in  our  large  cities  if  the  architect  who 
does  public  work  took  an  interest  in  gardening  and 
were  allowed  to  express  it.”  There  has  been 
little  enough  of  this  in  England  in  modern  times, 
and  we  gather  that  there  is  still  less  in  America ; 
but  here  we  see  the  dawn  of  an  im|>roveinent  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  same  may 
soon  be  the  rase  in  the  States.  In  the  short 
chapter  “ A Word  for  Architecture”  the  author 
fully  perceives  the  falsity  of  wliat  is  called  rustic 
architecture,  and  has  a word  of  criticism  for 
Richardson’s  gardener’s  lodge  at  North  Easton 
near  Boston,  “ built  of  huge  rough  boulders,” 
which  is  characteristic  enough,  but  “ has 
been  imitated  in  ways  that  Richartlson 
never  anticipated.”  The  chapter  on  “out- 
door monuments  ” is  also  full  of  excellent 
sense  and  artistic  perception  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  monument  and  the  scene  in  which  it 
is  placed.  “The  chief  trouble,”  she  observes, 

“ h^  been  that  we  think  too  little  of  the  question 
of  site,”  and  moreover,  we  “ought  to  consider  the 
monument  as  having  opportunities  for  the  architect 
as  well  as  for  the  sculptor.”  Mrs.  Kensselaer  men- 
tions one  terrible  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  do 
U in  the  case  of  a figure  of  a crouching  panther  in 
Central  Park,  “set,  without  any  jiedestal,  on  the 
top  of  a vine-covered  rock  overhanging  the  drive- 
way.” Siie  adds  that  this  was  done  against  llie 
sculptor  s protest ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that' her 
strong  condemnation  of  such  a puerile  treatment 
of  sculpture  may  avail  to  jircvent  any  similar 
absurdity  being  re]ieated. 

\\e  should  have  devoted  more  space  to  this 
book  if  it  were  not  tliat  we  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  say  a good  ileal  on  the  subject  on 
much  the  same  lines,  and  it  would  be  mere 
repetition  to  go  through  it  again.  We  can  only 
congratulate  Mrs.  Rensselaer  on  having  jiroducecl 
so  excellent  and  readable  a Iwok  on  the  sul.iject, 
from  which,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  we  have 
hardly  a word  of  dissent  to  offer,  and  cordially 
recommend  the  study  of  it  to  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  to  whom  some  of  the  views  and 
criticisms  ex]iressed  in  it  may  be  more  new  than 
they  are  to  English  readers. 


A Record  of  Work  : being  illustrations  of  printing, 
stencilling  and  painting,  stained  glass,  cabinet- 
work and  marquetry,  embroidery,  -oo7>en  fabrics 
and  other  decorative  works,  designed  and  cxe- 
lUted  by  Aldam  Heaton.  With  notes  by  the 
designer.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall  .Ic  Co. 
In  his_ prefatory  note  to  this  charming  collection 
of  designs  the  author  observes  that  he  could  have 
produced  a much  more  attractive  book  of  articles 
he  would  like  to  make,  but  considers  it  more  to 
the  purpose  to  give  illustrations  of  wliat  he 
actually  has  produced,  to  order.  This  is  true  in 
a sense,  but  it  is  rather  a pity  that,  by  adding 
to  most  of  the  designs  a note  of  the  price  for 
which  they  were  and  can  be  produced,  he  has 
given  to  the  book  a little  too  much  the  aspect  of 
a trade  catalogue,  and  taken  it,  so  far,  out  of  the 
category  of  purely  artistic  publications.  This  is 
the  only  criticism  we  have  to  make,  for  the  book 
is  full  of  charming  design,  and  in  point  of  taste 
there  is  little  to  be  found  in  it  to  which  the 
most  captious  critic  could  take  exception. 

Mr.  Heaton  gives  a list  in  the  preface  of 
certain  enemies  of  his,  the  death  of  which  he  is 
glad  to  chronicle.  Among  these  are  “ the  huge 
drawing-room  mirror,  rounded  at  the  top,  like  a 
mould  of  jelly  ” ; “ the  * handsome  ’ white  marble 
chimney-piece”;  “the  ])lasler  ceiling  - rosette, 
usually  out  of  scale  with  the  ceiling  which  it 
spoils,”  and  one  or  Iwo  others.  We  heartily 
rejoice  with  him  over  the  death  of  these  enemies, 
if  indeed  they  be  really  dead,  but  they  die  rather 
hard.  The  comments  on  various  classes  of 
furniture  and  what  is  to  be  desired  and  avoided 


Mark's”  wall-paper,  from  a sculptured  decoration 
in  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  is  a fine  and  very  suilable 
design,  a happy  instance  of  atlaplation.  Tlie 
designs  for  stained-glass  windows  show  admir- 
able figure-drawing,  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  material. 

Passing  over  a couple  of  very  {le]ic.ate  and  prctly 
floral  designs  for  marquetry,  we  come  upon  some 
furniture,  a little  too  much  in  the  taste  of  Chippen- 
dale for  our  liking.  We  have  always  considered 
that  the  great  merit  of  Chippendale’s  furniture 
lay  in  its  admirably  thorough  execution  and  work- 
manship rather  than  in  the  style  of  design,  which 
is  too  full  of  weak  and  rather  wanton  curves  ; it 
is  the  furniture  of  a somewhat  frivolous  society. 

The  book,  while  fulfilling  very  well  its  practical 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  high  ability  of  its  author 
as  a designer  and  draughtsman,  is  in  itself  a 
charming  collection  of  well-executed  illustrations 
of  decorative  work,  in  which  everything  is  com- 
pletely and  carefully  drawn,  and  no  detail  slurred 
over  or  carelessly  treated. 


Les  Frhes  Van  Ostade.  /’a»- Marguerite  Van 
IJE  WiELE.  Paris  ; L.  Allison  et  Cie. 

Tins  is  the  latest  of  the  series  of  “ Les  Artistes 
Celebres,”  a good  many  of  which  have  been 
noticed  in  these  columns.  The  aullioress  has 
given  a readable  account  of  the  two  Ostades, 
written  in  a true  critical  spirit,  not  exalting  the 
Ostades  to  a higher  jdace  than  they  justly  claim 
in  art  ; recognising  their  real  powers  and  not 
ignoring  their  limilatiuns.  The  book  is  largely 
illustrated,  though  the  effect  of  the  illustrations  is 
not  the  best  for  the  works  of  these  painters,  who 
depend  so  largely  for  their  effect  on  splendid 
colour  and  tone.  Ostade  reduced  to  black  and 
white  loses  much  of  the  quality  which  makes  his 
greatness,  while  the  repulsive  ugliness  and 
ulgarity  of  his  human  types  seems  exaggerated 
even  beyond  the  reality.  This  was  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances  ; but  the  book  is  in  other 
respects  a satisfactory  addition  to  a very  valuable 
series  of  artistic  biographies. 


Theory  and  Analysis  of  Ornament,  applied  to  the 
work  of  Klemcntary  and  Technical  Schools.  By 
I-'KANcoiai  LouJS  ScilAUEK.MANN.  Loiulon  : 
Sampson,  J^ow  Hz  Co. 

The  author  of  this  hook  has  a German  name,  and 
perhaps  we  may  consider  that  it  is  the  German 
tendency  to  theorise  rather  than  illustrate  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  book,  including  also  some 


in  regard  to  them,  though  brief,  will  be  foundi 
sensible  and  suggestive. 

The  plates  commence  with  a series  of  very 
graceful  designs  of  overmantels,  built  on  strictly! 
architectural  lines,  and  in  which  the  figure  is: 
largely  used  as  a part  of  the  decoration.  Theij 
chimney-pieces  are  rather  less  original,  they  are 
not  much  more  than  the  elegant  working  up  of 
well-known  classes  of  detail.  Plaster  and  ■ 
stencilled  friezes  follow,  of  which  the  stencilled  1 
varieties,  No.  iS  especially,  are  admirable.  To  > 
various  designs  for  ornamental  ceilings  we  have  1 
only  to  object  that  several  of  them  include  wiiat 
we  hold  to  be  a falsity  in  taste,  viz.  : the  use  of 
hanging  wreaths  designed  horizontally.  An 
ornamental  detail  simulating  the  elfect  of 
curvature  produced  by  gravitation  can  only  be 
properly  applied  on  a vertical  wall  surface  ; as 
soon  as  it  is  introduced  on  a horizontal  surface,  it  : 
it  becomes  an  arbitrary  imitation  of  an  effect  ; 
produced  by  physical  law,  in  a situation  in  which  i 
that  law  could  not  act.  Of  the  stencilled  wall- 
papers, No.  28  is  too  naturalistic,  and  looks 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  hand-painted  ; and  the 
parts  are  too  unconnected.  No.  29  is  vastly  • 
superior,  being  a kind  of  design  which  can  be  • 
perfectly  well  done  in  stencil,  and  which  it  would 
not  be  worth  wliile  to  jiaint  by  hand.  Among 
the  ceiling  papers  the  “Ducal  Palace,”  taken 
from  the  celebrated  Venice  building,  and  the 
“ Eeklay,”  designed  by  Mr.  Ik  P.  Warren,  are 
admirable,  the  latter  the  best  ; but  it  should  lie 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  only  suitalile  for 
rather  large  and  sumptuous  rooms.  For  rooms  of 
ordinary  dwelling-house  scale  a ceiling  pattern 
should  always  be  small  in  detail  and  design,  and 
rather  delicate  in  character  ; otherwise  it  over- 
weights the  room.  The  “ Abinger  ” ceiling  paper 
is  admirable  in  style  in  this  sense,  but  still  rather 
large  in  scale.  The  wall-pa]5er,  “old  English 
flowers,”  is  more  the  style  of  work  for  a small 
ceiling,  as  far  as  character  and  scale  are 
concerned;  we  do  not  say  it  would  do 
for  a ceiling  paper,  as  it  suggests  upward 
or  continuous  growth,  whereas  a ceiling 
paper  should  always  have  a centralised  appear- 
ance in  the  lines  of  it.s  design  ; but  as  a matter 
of  scale  it  would  do  very  well  for  a ceiling,  and 
is  rather  li'rht  anrl  thin  for  n wull  Th.*  “ 
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nither  German- English  ; “curvily,”  for  instance 
(apparently  meaning  curvilinear  quality),  and 
other  literary  barbarisms.  The  book  is 
thoughtfully  written,  and  as  an  analysis  is 
not  uninteresting  to  read  ; but  any  suggestion 
which  the  student  may  get  from  it  in  regard  to 
the  theory  of  ornamental  development  appears  to 
us  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  and 
utterly  inartistic  character  of  the  illustrations, 
which  in  this  sense  are  German  all  over,  and  such 
as  are  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  this  country 
nowadays.  Even  in  the  small  diagrams  drawn 
with  a pen  to  illustrate  points  in  the  argument, 
we  might  expect  to  find  from  a teacher  of  orna- 
ment some  degree  of  artistic  style  and  touch, 
which  is  entirely  absent  here.  The  larger  plate 
illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  not  very 
good  representations  even  when  they  illustrate 
fine  and  standard  examples  of  ornament  (which 
only  a few  of  them  do),  and  the  original  design, 
as  we  suppose  it  is,  for  an  oakleaf  bracket  (No.  2), 
is  positively  one  of  the  very  worst  things  in  the 
way  of  a design  for  carved  ornament  that  we  have 
ever  seen  ; bad  naturalism,  without  a trace  of 
artistic  breadth  or  convention,  a kind  of  thing 
that  it  really  makes  one  angry  to  see.  We  regret 
to  have  to  say  this,  because  the  author  certainly 
means  well  and  has  given  a good  deal  of  thought 
to  what  may  be  called  the  philosophical  side  of 
his  subject,  and  some  of  his  thoughts  may  prove 
suggestive  to  designers  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  should  work  ; but  the  book  forms  an 
unforlunato  illustration  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
thinking  in  the  world  will  not  of  itself  produce  a 
draughtsman  or  a designer. 


Mitnidpal  Improvements : A Planual  of  the 
Alethod,  Utility,  and  Cost  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, for  the  Miinieipal  Officer.  By  \V.  1’. 

Gooiniint,  Civil  Ihigineer.  New  \'ork  : 

John  Willey  tS:  Son,  1893. 

The  words  in  tlie  title,  “for  the  Municipal 
Officer,”  explain  the  scope  and  intent  of  thi.s 
small  book.  It  is  not  a book  for  professional 
men,  but  a series  of  short  chapters  on  the  various 
clas.ses  of  ]jroblems  to  be  dealt  with  in  public 
improvements,  intended  to  assist  gentlemen  who 
are  elected  to  sit  on  municipal  councils  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  objects  to  be  arrived 
at  in  carrying  out  municipal  improvements. 

Technical  phraseology  is  purpo.sely  avoided, 
the  object  being  to  make  the  requirements 
of  the  case  clear  to  those  who  would  not 
understand  technical  terms.  The  author 
thoroughly  understands  the  subjects  of  which  he 
thus  gives  the  outlines ; and  though  the  book  is 
written  by  an  American  engineer  for  American 
town  councillors,  there  is  little  in  it,  except  some 
minor  details  as  to  materials,  which  is  not  equally 
true  and  equally  applicable  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  English  county  councillors  might  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  buy  and  study  this  small 
book. 

We  may  note  that  on  the  subject  of  wood 
pavements  the  author  expresses  the  same  opinion 
which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed,  but 
still  more  strongly  : — 1 

■■  Wood  pavements  in  their  best  condition  are  I 

simply  makeships.  Ihey  are  not  durable,  do  not  Tirp  rniiRrHFS  DF  TFTF  TFTrFc:TTri> 

wear  smoothly,  are  not  cleanly,  and  in  a few  years  ^ ELILLbTEk 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  n/ The  Builder. 

THE  FIVE-PER-CENT.  SYSTEM. 

Sir, — In  a “Note"  in  your  last  issue  [p.  26, 
ante\  you  comment  upon  a case,  in  the  Times' 
reporl  of  which  Lord  Coleridge  is  made  to 
say  that  he  would  not  be  a party  to  the 
custom— supported  by  the  R.  I.B.A. — of  allowing 
charges,  calculated  at  a percentage  on  the  cost 
of  works  never  executed,  or  "not  done,"  as 
his  Lordship  put  it.  While  I quite  see  the  point  of 
your  “ Note,"  I think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  Lord  Coleridge's  views  on  the  question,  as  1 
understand  them.  For  my  own  part,  I don't  at  all 
like  the  custom  that  architects  have  adopted  of 
charging  a percentage— by  way  of  a fee — on  the 
cost  of  works  entrusted  to  them.  This  system  is  at 
best  but  a rough  and  ready  method  to  adopt,  which 
sometimes  “pays,”  and  quite  as  frequently  docs 
not.  When,  however,  the  works  contemplated  fall 
through,  I think  the  percentage  charge  should  most 
certainly  be  dropped,  and  a charge  made  for  the 
" work  done,"  viz.,  the  various  sketches,  drawings, 
specifications,  >S:c.  Lord  Coleridge  could  not  say  a 
word  against  such  a charge,  and  architects  would 
then  be  able  to  base  their  fees  upon  the  skill,  trouble, 
and  time  involved,  instead  of  upon  the  proble- 
matical cost  of  a building  which  the  architect 
generally  values  at  one  sum,  while  the  builder  esti- 
mates for  it  at  another. 

As  long  as  we  charge  by  commission  we  must  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge — which  our  enemies  are 
not  slow  to  make,  of  running  up  the  cost  of  a 
building  and  introducing  “extras,”  iSrc,.  for  the 
sake  of  the  commission.  But  even  if  individual 
architects  like  to  charge  in  this  way,  I do  not  see 
why  the  Institute  should  encourage  the  custom  ; but 
given  that  this  advisable,  I do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  reducing  us  all  to  the  one  dead  level  of  5 per 
cent,  per  head  all  round,  Fellows  and  Associates 
alike.  We  cannot  surely  all  be  worth  the  same . 
and  if  not  why  charge  alike?  Personally  I think 
the  Institute  should  let  us  charge  what  we  think  fit 
and  in  our  own  way. 

If  “ the  Public  " paid  different  prices  for  its  archi- 
tecture it  might  in  time  learn  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad.  At  present  it  is,  I fear,  encouraged 
to  think  that  there  is  only  “one  quality"  produced 
apart,  of  course,  from  sanitary  arrangements.  Why, 
for  example,  should  the  architectural  R.A.’s.  be 
“all  one  price,"  when  the  painters,  for  instance 
vary  con.siderably  in  their  marketable  value? 

Even  engineers,  whose  work  is  in  some  respects 
not  unlike  our  own.  have  no  fi.xed  scale  of  charges 
or  at  any  rate  their  Institution  in  no  way  recognises 
any  such  scale,  and  leaves  its  members  free  to  charge 
in  any  way  that  they  think  proper. 

Of  three  things  I am  convinced — 

ist.  That  the  principle  of  charging  a commission 
on  the  cost  of  executed  works  is  a bad  one. 

2nd.  That  the  principle  is  worse  when  it  comes  to 
be  applied  to  works  not  e.vecuted. 

3rd.  That  the  Institute  should  not  encourage  in 
any  way  either  of  the  above. 

I have  no  doubt  I shall  be  told  that  at  a Conference 
of  Architects,  held  on  such  and  such  a date,  this 
and  that  was  resolved.  Very  likely.  My  only 
reply  will  be.  that  the  sooner  another  conference  of 
architects  will  undo  what  the  former  one  has  done 
the  better  I,  for  one,  shall  be  plea.sed. 

Leonard  Stokes. 


they  become  so  rotten  that  they  are  a menace  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  street  in 
which  such  pavement  is  laid.  A wood  pavement 
that  is  well  sprinkled  in  the  summer  months  is  as 
piolific  of  mosquitos  as  are  the  cedar  woods  in  the 
wikis  of  northern  Wisconsin." 

Mosquitos  do  not  abound  in  England,  but  wood 
pavements  here  have  all  the  other  objections 
which  Mr.  Goodhue  urges  against  them  in  the 
States.  One  other  remark  about  the  importance 
of  the  state  of  city  streets  is  worth  quotation  : 
“The  stranger  visiting  a city  for  the  first  time 
does  not  always  remember  the  handsome  buildings 
it  may  have ; but  if  its  streets  arc  execrable  he 
never  forgets  them.” 


Pulpit,  Eni-ord  Parish  Church,  Wh.t.shihe. 
— The  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Enford,  has 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a new  carved 
oak  pulpit,  erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late  vicar. 
It  is  of  Jacobean  character,  and  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  architect,  of  Locke- 
ridge,  Marlborough.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

'riu:  Sanitarv  Institu'ie'.s  E.xamination.s  i-or 
iNSi'ECTORS  UK  Nu i.sANCE.s.— .At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Leeds,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jutv  7 and  8.  fifty 
candidates  presented  themselves.  Of  these,  twenty- 
one  candidates  were  certified,  .as  regards  their  sani- 
tary knowledge,  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
f Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 


SHIRE  WOLDS. 

Sir, — In  his  description  of  the  recent  visit  of 
the  associated  Architectural  Societies  to  Melton 
Mowbray  [see  Builder  for  June  24,  p.  487], 
your  correspondent  was  in  error  in  describ- 
ing the  tower  of  Waltham  Church  as  of  one 
date  throughout  : like  so  many  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  lower  stage  is  of  Early  English  date, 
while  the  upper  portion  is  Perpendicular.  Next  to 
Melton  and  Waltham  the  most  interesting  church  in 
the  district  is  that  of  Burkminster,  whose  massive 
Early  English  steeple  occupies  an  unusual  position 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  chiefly  Decorated,  but  the 
Perpendicular  work  of  the  chancel,  aisles,  and  south 
porch  is  exceptionally  fine.  Internally  this  church 
is  unique  in  the  possession  of  a lofty  octagonal 
turret,  rich  in  panelling  and  tabernacle  work,  which 
stands  free  near  the  chancel  arch  and  gives  access  to 
the  belfry,  formerly  also  doubtless  to  the  rood-loft. 

Other  churches  of  interest,  apparently  passed  by, 
are  those  of  Eastwell  and  Eaton,  the  latter  with  a 
good  oak  screen,  the  former  with  a massive  one  of 
stone,  consisting  of  a wail  pierced  with  a central 
pointed  doorway,  and  on  each  side  a square-headed 
opening  of  three  lights,  with  Late  Decorated  tracery. 
The  church  at  Scalford  is  really  fine,  with  a stately 
tower  similar  to  those  of  Syston,  .Sileby,  and  Rothley, 
in  a different  part  of  the  country.  The  district  is 
rich  in  early  fonts,  some  of  great  beauty,  as  Walthum. 
During  the  earlier  periods,  a pleasant  colour  effect 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  local  ironstone,  with 
Ancaster,  Ketton,  or  iStanion  stone  as  a dressing. 
Later,  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  the  more  costly 
stone  only  was  used,  .A.  H. 
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GEOLOGY— III. 

THE  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

-WING  said  something  of  the  aqueous 
rocks,  and  their  subdivision  according  to 
their  fossil  contents,  we  may  now  refer 
to  the  igneous.  We  have  shown  that  the  first 
aqueous  rocks  must  have  been  derived  directly 
from  the  wasting  away  of  the  igneous,  but  the 
student  will  readily  perceive  that,  as  lime  went 
on,  and  the  aqueous  by  earth  movements  were 
caused  to  appear  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they, 
too,  by  their  own  denudation  provided  materials 
for  subsequently  deposited  aqueous  rocks.  This 
process  has  been  repeated  up  to  the  pre.sent  day. 
Thus  the  consolidated  igneous  rocks  which 
formed  part  of  the  original  earth's  crust,  as  they, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  sank  beneath 
the  waters,  became  covered  up  by  a great  thick- 
ness of  aqueous  rocks.  And  if  we  glance  at  a 
geological  map  of  the  world  which  represents  the 
occurrence  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock  as  they 
now  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
sec  that  the  igneous  do  not  occupy  such  large 
areas  as  the  aqueous.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
extremely  important  for  our  purposes  and  must  in 
no  wise  be  neglected. 

The  only  opportunities  we  have  of  examining 
igneous  rocks  are  on  the  sites  of  volcanoes  which 
are  active,  or  have  recently,  in  a geological  sense, 
become  extinct ; and  in  other  districts  far  more 
numerous,  where  the  igneous  rocks,  once  seated 
deep  in  the  earth’s  crust,  have  been  brought  to 
the  light  of  day  by  the  all  powerful  agents  of 
denudation,  which  have  worn  away  the  strata 
that  formerly  covered  them  up.  Now,  in  the 
British  Isles  we  have,  fortunately,  no  active 
volcanoes,  though  there  is  good  evidence  in  the 
AVestern  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north-west 
of  Ireland,  that  volcanic  action  was  in  full  display 
there  during  Tertiary  limes  ; and  our  observations 
here  are  consequently  restricted  to  the  second  class 
of  igneous  rocks  referred  to — those  that  have  been 
bared  by  denudation.  In  investigating  these  the 
geologist,  however,  is  compelled  to  study  the 
nature  ami  efi'ects  of  volcanic  action  abroad,  and 
the  curriculum  of  his  education  is  not  complete 
unless  he  has  visited  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stroraboli, 
(Sc.  h'ailing  that,  he  must  be  contented  with 
minutely  investigating  the  products  of  such  volca- 
noes, which  are  found  in  mo.st  museums  of  natural 
history,  and  trust  to  written  descriptions  for  the 
remainder. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that 
igneous  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  (i)  volcanic,  which  have  been  ejected 
from  the  throats  of  volcanoes,  or  are  found  at  only 
a small  depth  from  the  vent  in  extinct  volcanoes 
dissected  by  denudation  ; and  (2)  plulonic,  which 
cooled  and  consolidated  at  some  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  have  been  subsequently  bared  for  our 
inspection. 

Volcanic  rocks. — AVe  will  now  say  something 
concerning  the  former  of  these  groups — the  vol- 
canic. A volcanic  eruption  is  usually  attended 
by  earth  tremors,  subterranean  rumbling  noises, 
and  the  expulsion,  by  successive  explosions,  of 
volumes  of  gases  and  vapours  in  the  form  of 
steam,  &c.,  a great  quantity  of  loose  ejectamenta 
and  lava. 

The  term  lava  applies  to  all  molten  rocks  that 
have  either  been  thrown  out  of  the  volcanic  vent, 
consolidated  in  the  neck  of  the  volcano,  or  have 
been  injected  into  surrounding  rocks,  from  the 
neck. 

The  other  ejectamenta  are  more  or  less 
fragmentary  in  character.  During  an  eriqition 
the  disengagement  of  steam,  contained  inter- 
stitially  in  the  liquid  rock,  forms  a tremendous 
explosive  which  detaches  portions  of  the  molten 
matter,  blowing  them  out  of  the  vent  high  into 
the  air.  The  pieces  so  detached  range  in  size 
from  light  particles  of  dust,  to  lumps  several 
feet  in  diameter.  Vast  quantities  of  these  loose 
materials  are  disengaged,  and  fall  around  the 
crater,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  volcano,  thus 
producing  a high  conical  mountain.  The  large 
fragments  are  called  bombs ; the  minor  lapilli,  and 
the  smallest  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  In  addition, 
pieces  of  the  rock  through  which  the  molten 
matter  bored  its  way  to  the  surface  are  also 
ejected,  sometimes  in  great  quantity. 

The  student  will,  therefore,  see  that  an  orilinary 
volcano  is  built  up  of  .successive  layers  of  lava  an<l 
fragmentavy  materials.  The  latter,  in  course  of 
time,  frequently  become  cemented  together, 
making  a solid  rock.  On  the  volcano  being 
sufficiently  denuded,  these  layers  are  often  found 
to  be  cut  up  by  igneous  dykes,  which  are  veins 
that  have  been  injected  into  them  from  the  central 
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pipe  of  molten  matter.  There  are  many  types  of 
volcanoes,  however,  each  producing  widely 
different  features  in  the  landscape.  The  volcano 
just  described  is  conical  in  form,  but  its  upper 
portions  may  be  very  much  modified  in  shape  by 
the  violence  of  successive  eniptions,  and  parasitic 
cones  may  form  on  its  sides,  creating  a very 
irregular  outline.  Others  are  dome-shaped,  or 
merely  undulatory.  The  bast-mentioned  are  not 
in  active  operation  at  the  present  day.  They 
have  been  caused  by  what  are  known  as 
“ fissure  eruptions,”  that  is,  gaping  fissures  have 
formed  in  the  ground,  through  which  lava  has 
welled  up  and  spread  as  a sheet  over  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  manifestations  of 
volcanic  energy  at  present  going  on  are  not 
altogether  representative  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  past  geological  periods. 

2.  'Plutonic. — These  rocks,  having  consolidated 
at  some  depth  from  the  surface,  or  at  least  under  . 
great  pressure,  tell  us  nearly  all  we  know  concern-  : 
ing  the  probable  condition  of  the  reservoirs  of 
volcanoes,  or  as  to  the  state  of  matter  which  has 
once  been  molten  at  certain  depths  within  the 
earth’s  crust.  Familiar  examples  of  such  rocks 
are  granite  and  syenite. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

(rt.)  According  to  Structure. — If  we  compare 
the  minute  structure  of  a hard  piece  of  lava,  with 
a sample  of  granite,  one  great  difference  at  once 
strikes  us.  Under  the  miscroscope  we  see  that 
the  granite  is  made  up  entirely  of  crystalline 
minerals  squeezed  together  and  interlocking,  or 
adhering  to  each  other  ; whilst  the  lava,  although 
usually  containing  crystalline  minerals,  contains 
also  some  cementing  material  binding  them 
together,  which  may  form  the  hulk  of  the 
rock.  In  other  words,  one  is  thoroughly 
crystalline,  and  the  other  is  not.  We  are 
anticipating  a little,  but  this  seems  a fitting 
occa-sion  to  draw  attention  for  a moment  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  different 
structures  have  been  produced.  We  know  that 
the  pressure  under  which  an  igneous  rock  has 
consolidated  is  the  prime  factor  in  determining 
its  structure.  When  lava  cools  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  it  does  so  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  place,  plus  so  much  of  its 
own  weight  as  may  be  above  the  points  of 
consolidation.  But  when  a plutonic  rock  cools, 
it  is  under  the  pressure  also  of  millions  of  tons 
per  square  inch  of  sui>crincumbent  earth.  We 
cannot  now  enter  into  other  conditions  which 
assist  in  the  work,  but  it  will  suffice  to  repeat 
that,  owing  to  their  modes  of  origin,  the  plutonic 
rocks  are  always  thoroughly  crystalline  in  cha- 
racter, having  no  matrix  between  the  crystals  ; 
whilst  the  volcanic  are  never  thoroughly  crystal- 
line, and  are  often  of  a fragmentary  and  earthy 
character. 

{!).)  According  to  Chemical  Composition. — If  a 
lava  and  a granite  present  such  divergent  types 
of  structure  they  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  of 
the  same  approximate  chemical  composition.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  lavas  and  plutonic  rocks 
vary  much  amongst  themselves  chemically. 
Immediately  it  became  known  that  the  prime  cause 
of  their  structure  was  pressure,  it  was  realised  that 
molten  matter  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
might  produce  very  diverse  types  of  rock,  accord- 
ing as  it  cooled  at  the  surface,  or  at  great 
depths  underground.  This,  amongst  other  things, 
has  led  to  a chemical  method  of  classification. 
Under  this,  all  igneous  rocks  fall  into  three 
groups,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  silica 
they  possess.  These  are  (i)  acid,  containing 
over  60  per  cent,  of  silica ; (2)  ititcrmtdiaU, 
between  60  and  35  per  cent.  ; and  (3)  basic,  less 
than  35  per  cent,  and  rich  in  bases.  There  is 
every  gradation  between  these  classes,  and  it, 
therefore,  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  place  a 
rock  in  its  proper  division.  Like  all  other  classi- 
fications of  Nature’s  productions,  this  one  is 
merely  useful  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  from 
its  constitution  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  more 
hypothetical  than  real. 


Chancel  Screen.  Pevvsey  Parish  Church, 
Wiltshire. — A chancel  screen  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  Ponting.  F.S..A. , architect,  of  Lockeridge, 
Marlborough,  has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church 
of  Pewsey.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter.  It  is  of 
English  oak,  and  consists  of  five  bays,  the  centre 
one  forming  the  approach  to  the  chancel. 

Trade  Festivity. — The  employh  of  the  firm  of 
White  & Sons,  late  Gibbons  & White,  metal  workers, 
of  Oxford-street,  London,  celebrated  on  July  8 the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  establishment,  by  a road 
c.xcursion  to  Weybridge. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Muntcip-al  Buildings,  Oxford.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Oxford  Municipal  buildings  was 
laid  on  the  6th  inst.  The  architect  of  the  new 
buildings  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  of  London,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell.  We  published  a per- 
specth’C  view  and  the  two  principal  plans  of  the 
building  in  the  Builder  for  July  9,  1892. 

Rebuilding  of  Duncombe  House,  Duncombe 
Park,  Yorkshire. — According  to  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  rebuilding  of  Duncombe  House,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  ii,  1879,  is  pro- 
ceeding apace.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
mansion  was  laid  in  February,  1891,  and  it  will  be 
at  least  another  year  before  the  house  is  ready  for 
occupation.  The  principal  structural  work  is,  how- 
ever, now  completed.  The  style  adopted  is  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  house,  with  some  modifications  ; but 
the  strong  Doric  character  of  Vanbrugh's  old  design 
is  preserved.  The  basement  is  most  effectively 
planned,  and  the  grand  hall  and  saloon  above  are 
magnificent  rooms.  In  the  large  saloon  will  be  again 
placed  the  Feversham  art  collection,  which  was 
rescued  from  the  fire.  The  hall  is  40  ft.  square  and 
30  ft.  in  height,  and  is  to  be  furnished  with  stone 
dressings,  fluted  columns,  with  Corinthian  capiLals. 
The  saloon  is  larger  than  the  old  one,  but  of  the 
same  design,  with  niches  for  the  statuary.  There 
are  two  large  staircases — of  oak  and  of  stone — to  the 
floors  above;  and  there  are  about  thirty  bedrooms 
in  the  house,  besides  those  in  the  servants’  wing, 
which  was  not  destroyed  in  the  fire.  The  new  chapel 
will  be  larger  than  the  old  building.  The  floors  are 
all  of  fire-proof  combination,  and  the  house  through- 
out will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  (Haden’s 
system),  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  man- 
sion has  been  built  of  freestone  from  Earl  Fever- 
sham's  own  quarries  at  Farndale  and  Bladale.  The 
architect  of  the  new  house  is  Mr.  Young,  of  London ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Kirkwood.  Edinburgh. 
The  probable  cost  of  the  new  mansion  is  between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/. 

Lowestoft.— The  “Grand  Hotel,”  Lowestoft, 
was  opened  on  Monday  last,  occuping  the  site  of  a 
former  private  house  which  has  been  partly  utilised 
in  the  construction,  and  the  Hotel  elevations  carried 
out  in  the  same  style  of  red  brick  with  terr.a-coita 
dressings,  with  a frontage  of  260  ft.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a spacious  hall,  lounge  and  ingle 
nooks,  decorated  in  Moorish  style.  A central 
corridor,  245  ft.  long  by  5 ft.  wide,  reaches  from 
north  to  south,  the  ends  having  glazed  casement 
doors  leading  into  the  grounds.  On  either  side  of 
this  corridor,  at  the  south  end  are  suites  of 
rooms,  named  — Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  East 
Anglian,  and  Crossley,  comprising  on  the  east  or 
sea  front,  sitting  rooms,  and  on  the  west  front  bed- 
rooms, these  all  having  casement  doors  leading  on 
to  the  lawns.  The  principal  dining  h.all  is  60  ft.  by 
25  ft.  with  three  deeply  recessed  bays  on  the  sea  front. 
There  are  also  coffee  room,  smoking  lounge,  and 
billiard  room,  the  latter  40  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  open 
timbered  ceiling,  containing  two  billiard  tables,  and 
having  recesses  for  lounges,  completely  fitted  lava- 
tories. &c.  The  drawing  room  is  a sumptuously 
furnished  room  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  two  large 
recessed  bays  with  glazed  casement  doors  on  the 
sea  front.  A central  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor, 
lighted  with  lead-glazed  windows  with  the  arms  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk.  Lowestoft,  East  Anglia,  and  Esse.x. 
A central  corridor  also  runs  through  this  floor  from 
north  to  south,  having  rooms  on  either  side  com- 
prising suites  of  sitting,  bed,  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  kitchens  and  offices  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  or  level  with  the  dining 
halland  reception  rooms,  but  completely  cut  offfrom 
the  hotel  by  passages,  and  form  in  fact  a building  by 
itself,  sotliat  no  smell  from  the  cooking  can  possibly 
permeate  the  hotel.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Walter 
Graves,  of  London.  The  contractors,  Messrs  J. 
Youngs  & Son,  of  Norwich,  who  have  carried  out 
the  work  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Burch,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  sanitary 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Veisey, 
of  Lowestoft,  conjointly  with  Messrs.  John  Bolding 
& Son.  of  London ; the  ironwork  by  Messrs. 
Barnard.  Bishop.  & Barnard,  of  Norwich ; the 
ventilation  system  by  Mr.  Kite,  of  London  ; the 
gaswork  and  bellhanging  by  Messrs.  Waller  & 
Smith,  of  Lowestoft,  and  Messrs.  Benham  & Sons, 
of  London  ; and  the  kitchen  and  stillroom  appanatus 
have  been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Waller  & Co.,  Fish  Street-hill,  London.  The  hotel 
is  entirely  furnished  by  Messrs.  Maple  S:  Co. 

Catholic  Chapel,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.— On 
the  27th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Catholic 
chapel,  to  be  erected  on  the  Croft,  Sudbury,  near 
the  site  of  the  former  chapel,  was  laid.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  of  Westminster,  is  the  architect,  Messrs. 
Grimwood  & Son  being  the  contractors.  The  new 
chapel  will  consist  of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with 
chancel,  and  I^ady  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  and  also  a large  sacristy  under  the  chancel. 
There  will  be  a small  tower,  surmounted  by  a fleche, 
containing  a bell.  In  the  west  front  will  be  a si.\- 
light  window.  Over  the  porch  door  will  be  a group 
of  niches,  intended  for  figures  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church  and  of  the  diocese.  The  style  of  the 
building  will  be  T^ate  Decorated. 

Mission  Church,  Eldwick,  Yorkshire. — The 
foundalion-stone  of  a mission  church  was  laid  at 
Eldwick  a short  lime  since.  The  church — the  plans 


of  which  have-  been  prepared  by  Messrs,  .\rmistead 
& Parkinson,  of  Bingleyand  Bradford — mJII  be  built 
on  a site  near  the  main  road  at  Eldwick,  and  the 
structure  will  be  of  stone.  There  will  be  chancel  and 
nave,  with  a vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
Under  the  vestry  is  the  heating  chamber  and  a room. 
The  heating  will  be  by  hot  water,  on  the  low- 
pressure  system.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
works  are : — Masons'  and  joiners'  work,  Messrs.  W. 
Ives  & Co.,  Shipley:  plasterer,  Mr.  H.  Spurr, 
Bingley  ; slater,  Mr.  W.  Thornton,  Bingley  ; 
plumber,  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  Manningham ; and 
painter,  Mr.  J,  W.  Anderson,  Bingley. 

New  Church,  Kettering.— The  foundatio*^ 
stone  of  the  new  permanent  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  was  recently  laid  at  Kettering.  The  nave 
and  aisle  of  the  church  will  be  93  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and 
the  chancel  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  In  addition  there  is  a 
vestry  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  and  an  organ 
chamber.  The  structure  is  being  built  both  inside 
and  out  mainly  of  the  local  sandstone,  relieved  with 
dressing  of  local  Weldon  stone.  The  roof  will  be 
of  red  Broseley  tiles.  Mr.  G.  Henson,  of  Welling- 
borough, is  the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Gotch  & 
Saunders,  of  Kettering,  the  architects. 

Boys'  Club  and  Gymnasiu.m,  Bristol.— On 
the  22nd  ult.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  the 
buildings  in  connexion  with  St.  Agnes’  Church, 
Bristol,  which  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  a Boys'  club.  The  club  is  being  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Bethell,  of  London,  by  Mr. 
George  Downs,  On  the  basement  there  will  be  a 
playroom,  28  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft.  ; a carpenter’s  shop, 
23  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.,  together  with  three  baths, 
lavatory,  &c.  The  senior  boys’  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  consist  of  a gymnasium,  61  ft.  9 in.  by  27  ft. 

6 in.,  with  a height  of  23  ft.  There  is  on  the  same 
floor  a games'  room,  28  ft.  9 in.  by  27  ft.,  and  a 
reading  room.  On  the  first  floor,  which  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  junior  boys,  there  is  a games’ room  and 
drill  room  combined,  6i  ft.  5 in.  long  with  an 
average  width  of  29  ft.,  and  a reading  room.  The 
building  is  of  Pennant  and  Bath  stone,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  windows 
are  filled  in  with  traceried  Bath  stone. 

New.market  Stable-men's  Institute. — This 
building  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  stands  in  Vicarage-road,  and  contains 
a committee-room  (over  the  vestibule),  a concert-hall 
measuring  70  ft.  by  35  ft. , and  26  ft.  high,  a library, 
kitchen,  and  offices.  The  style  is,  we  read,  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  executed  in  red  brick,  with 
copings  and  ornamental  stone-work  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  The  work  has  been  carried  out,  at  a cost  of 
4,000/  by  Mr.  John  Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Holgate,  from 
the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Manning, 
M..A , and  Mr.  William  C.  Manning,  of  Newmarket, 
architects. 

Enlargement  of  Horfield  Church, 
Gloucestershire, — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
enlarged  porlion  of  Horfield  Parish  Church  was  laid 
the  other  day  by  Mrs.  Pigou,  the  wife  of  the  Dean 
of  Bristol.  The  scheme  includes  a new  chancel  and 
two  transepts,  but  at  present  only  the  chancel  is  to 
be  proceeded  with.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
William  Cowlin  6i  Sons,  and  the  architects  Messrs. 
Crisp  Si  Oatley. 

Post  Office,  Brieri.ey  Hill,  Stafford- 
shire.— The  new  building  in  High-street,  Brierley 
Hill,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  office  will  be  completely 
fitted  up,  the  public  office  being  27  ft.  by  19  ft.,  the 
telegraph  instrument  room  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  and 
the  sorting  office  60  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  building, 
which  will  be  of  Ruabon  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
will  have  a frontage  of  35  ft.  6 in.  to  High-street, 
and  there  will  be  an  open  passage  7 ft.  wide  at  the 
side.  The  work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Horton, 
builder,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Serchfield,  of  her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Consett,  Durham. — The 
new  Wesleyan  church  which  has  been  built  at 
Consett,  in  the  main  street,  adjoining  the  Town 
Hall,  was  opened  recently.  The  church  will  provide 
accommodation  for  500  persons  on  the  ground  floor 
and  350  in  the  gallery.  The  external  walls  are  of 
stone,  faced  with  blockers  having  dressed  facings. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Late  Gothic.  At 
the  south-west  angle  is  the  tower,  the  stop  stage  of 
which  is  pierced  with  traceried  windows.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  E.  & J.  R. 
Taylor,  Benfieldside  ; and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Lamb,  Armstrong,  & Knowles,  of  Newcastle. 

Premises,  Girls' Training  Home,  Walkley, 
near  Sheffield.  — The  building  at  Walkley 
which  was  used  for  many  years  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
museum  has  just  been  converted  into  a Girls' 
Training  Home.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lockwood,  of 
Sheffield,  was  the  architect  who  carried  out  the 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  premises.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  are  now  entrance  hall  with  com- 
mittee and  waiting  rooms,  dining  hall,  schoolroom, 
matron's  room,  kitchen,  store  and  cloak  rooms.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  dormitories  for  about 
fifty  girls.  The  laundry  block  comprises  receiving 
and  despatching  rooms,  warehouses,  laundry,  and 
store  room.  The  buildings  are  of  stone  from  the 
Bole  Hill  quarries.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J. 
Midwood,  and  the  laundry  has  been  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  Harper  Twelvetrees,  of  Manchester. 
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Parish  Church,  Peasedovvn.  Somerset- 
shire.—On  the  24th  uU.  the  consecration  took  place 
of  the  churchyard  and  new  parish  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Peasedown.  The  architects  of  the 
new  church  are  Messrs.  Bodlcy  & Garner,  of  London, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  Franklyn,  of  Diddington, 
Oxford.  The  chief  material  used  was  Bath  free- 
stone. The  church,  which  is  arranged  with  a view 
to  possible  enlargement,  seats  450  people,  and 
consists  of  two  transepts,  a side  chapel,  and  two 
vestries.  There  is  an  open  chancel  and  an  oak 
screen,  and  rising  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  is 
a bell  turret. 

Restoration  of  Pendoyl.\n  P.vrisii  Church, 
Glamorganshire.  — The  tower  of  Pendoylan 
Parish  Church,  Glamorganshire,  has  just  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  renovated. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cadoc,  and  is  in 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style,  but  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower  are  Late  Norman  or  I^rly 
English.  The  tower  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Haines, 
of  Canton.  Cardiff,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 
Bruton  & Williams,  of  Cardiff.  The  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  interior  gives  increased  accommodation 
for  about  forty  worshippers,  and  includes  the 
provision  of  a new  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  lectern. 

Board  School,  Paisley. — A Board  School  is 
being  erected  at  Williamsburgh,  Paisley,  which  is 
expected  to  be  opened  early  in  September.  The 
building  is  to  be  constructed  of  red  Ayrshire  sand- 
stone, is  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement  or 
underground  flat  in  which  the  beating  apparatus  is 
stored,  and  measures  128  ft.  in  length  by  80  ft.  in 
breadth.  The  bottom  flat  of  the  school  proper  is 
principally  taken  up  with  a muster-hall,  off  which 
staircases  lead  to  the  upper  flat.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  hall  is  the  initiatory  department,  with  the  head- 
master's room  at  the  north  end,  and  the  head- 
mistress's at  the  south  end  ; while  the  west  sida  is 
occupied  by  four  class-rooms.  .*^1  either  end  of  this 
flat  are  ordinary  class-rooms,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  seventy  scholars.  The  senior  and 
industrial  departments  are  placed  on  the  upper  flat, 
as  are  also  rooms  for  the  male  and  female  teachers. 
The  ceiling  of  each  of  the  rooms  is  14  ft.  in  height. 
Sliding  partitions  have  been  constructed  in  most  of 
the  departments.  The  building  will  be  heated  by 
means  of  hot  air.  A gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up 
immediately  behind  the  school,  and  a workshop  has 
been  erected  in  a separate  part  of  the  grounds,  in 
which  Sloyd  work  will  be  taught.  Two  large  play- 
grounds have  been  laid  off,  and  several  play-sheds 
have  also  been  constructed.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Henderson,  master  of  works,  Paisley.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  Glasgow. 

1 ♦ i 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  committee  which  had  been  formed 
to  erect  a statue  of  Watteau  at  Nogent-sur-Marne. 
has  now  definitely  decided  that  the  statue  should 

be  erected  in  the  Lu.sembourg  garden.-- The 

“ E.xposition  Internationale  du  Progris " is  to  be 
opened  at  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie  on  the  22nd  of 
this  month.— The  Louvre  Museum  is  taking  the 
opportunity,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Salle  des  Antiquit^s  Africaines,  on  the  loth  of 
August,  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 

its  foundation. The  Journal  Officid  publishes 

the  decree  of  “ utiliti^  publique"  in  favour  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  line  from  Moulineau.v 
up  to  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  railway  company  "de  I’Ouest" 
will  commence  the  necessary  works  very  shortly.—; — 
The  town  of  Argenteuil  has  opened  a competition 
for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  a large 

abattoir. The  design  by  the  Duchesse  d'Uzcs 

which  has  obtained  the  prize  in  the  competition 
for  a monument  to  Emile  Angler  comprises  four 
groups  placed  against  the  four  sides  of  a pedestal, 
on  which  will  be  placed  a statue  of  the  celebrated 
dramatist.  The  monument  will  be  placed  on  the 
Boulevard  de  'Valence,  which  overlooks  the  Rhone, 
and  is  opposite  to  the  chateau  de  Crussol,  the 

ancient  seat  of  the  d'Uz^s  family. The  Champ 

de  Mars  Salon  closed  last  Monday. On 

Thursday  last  the  statue  of  Claude  Cbappe 

was  inaugurated  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 

Last  Sunday  took  place  at  Tarare  {Rh6ne)  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Simonet,  the  founder 
of  the  muslin  industry.  The  monument  is  the 

work  of  a Lyons  sculptor,  M.  Bailly. The  third 

annual  art  e-xhibition  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (Seine- 
et-Oise)  will  open  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  closing 

on  October  i. The  Special  Committee  of  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adopted  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  municipal  engineers,  MM. 
Humblot  and  Bechmann,  for  the  " assainissement  " 
of  Baris  and  of  the  Seine.  The  scheme  will  cost 
117,500,000  francs,  which  will  be  covered  by  a 

loan. The  sculptors  MM.  Ernest  Barrias, 

Antonin  Mercia,  and  Tony  Noel  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  jury  which  is 
to  decide,  at  Prague,  the  competition  opened 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  John 

Huss. The  formal  inauguration  of  the 

statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Chinon  is  fixed  for 
July  30;  and  on  the  same  day  will  take  place  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Bayard  at  M^zi^res, 

.\I.  Paugoy,  .architect,  of  Marseilles,  has  been 

appointed  general  secretary  of  the  "Association 


Provinciale  des  Architectes  Fran9ais,"  in  place  of 

M.  Gillet,  who  has  resigned. M.  H.  Lebmuf, 

architect,  of  Paris,  has  obtained  the  first  premium 
in  the  competition  opened  by  the  Municipality  of 
Toulon  for  the  construction  of  a group  of  school 
buildings.  The  second  premium  was  awarded 
to  M.  Alexandre  Marcadier,  architect,  of  Mont- 
pellier.  M.  Camille  Ruphy,  President  of  the 

" Soci^tiJ  des  Architecte.s  du  Dauphine  et  Savoie,” 
has  died  at  Annecy.  M.  Ruphy,  who  was  " Archi- 
tecte  de  Bfuiments  Civils " for  Upper  Savoy,  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  architectural 
society  of  which  he  was  President.  Among,  his 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned  the  " Ecole 
Nationale  d’Horlogerie  ''  at  Cluses,  the  " Ecole 
Normale  ” at  Bonneville  and  that  at  Rumilly,  and 
the  Hdtel  du  Montauvert. 

Berlin. — Professor  Karl  Becker  has  been  re- 
elected President  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy, 

which  office  he  has  held  since  1882. Professor 

,^nton  von  Werner  has  just  completed  his  large 
historical  picture  which  illustrates  the  opening  of  the 
first  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  Emperor  William  II. 
It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  International  Art  Exhibi- 
tion.  A fine  piece  of  mosaic  has  been  presented 

to  the  English  Church  by  Empress  Frederick.  The 
English  colony  have  given  the  church  a new  window, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Herr  Geiger,  of 

Freiburg. Some  extensive  alterations  are  now 

being  made  in  the  front  of  Schinkel's  Royal 
Play-house.  The  remodelling  of  the  back  of  the 
house,  which  included  a new  stage,  has  but  lately 
been  completed.  The  theatre  is  to  be  re-opened  in 

September. After  the  Emperor's  decision  in 

favour  of  the  electric  elevated  railroad  the  authorities 
have  decided  to  give  Messrs.  Siemens  & Halske 
all  facilities  for  getting  to  work  at  once.  The  rail- 
road is  to  be  opened  by  J.inuary  i,  1895.  The  main 
line  forms  a connexion  from  east  to  west  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  Branch  lines  are  to  run 

northwards. Herr  von  Grossheim,  of  the  well- 

known  firm  of  architects,  Messrs.  Kayser  & von 
Grossheim,  has  been  made  a titular  "Baurath.” 
The  distinction  is  considered  to  have  been  given 

somewhat  late  in  the  day. The  Central  Market, 

which  was  the  scene  of  a serious  fire  some  time  back, 
has  been  extended.  The  new  blocks  are  larger  than 
the  original  halls,  and  show  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. A part  of  the  new  extension  was  opened  on 

the  ist.  inst. A valuable  travelling  studentship 

has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  encouragement  of 
archreological  study.  The  studentship  will  be  known 
as  the  " Gerhardt  Bequest.” — -A  competition  for 
designs  for  a "colony”  of  artisans'  dwellings  has 
been  decided.  Messrs.  Schreiterer  & Below,  of 

Cologne,  won  the  first  premium. Owing  to  the 

large  number  of  accidents  with  lamps,  some 
elaborate  experiments  have  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  various  burners,  wicks.  &.c.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  have  been  published,  and 
the  sale  of  the  more  dangerous  forms  of  petroleum 
lamps  will  be  prohibited.  The  bad  fitting  of  wicks 
seems  to  cause  most  of  the  explosions  of  petroleum 

lamps. Hamburg  is  to  have  electric  tramways. 

The  wires  will  be  overhead,  the  necessary  posts  are 
to  be  architectually  treated. 

Munich. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Munich  Art  Society  has  been  celebrated 
with  much  oomp,  the  chief  event  to  mark  the 
occasion  being  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Artists'  Home.  The 
Munich  modern  school  of  painters  unfortunately 
held  aloof  from  the  celebration. 

Vienna. — It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  to 
open  a large  international  art  exhibition  in  Vienna 
next  year.  The  management  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  society  of  artists. 
The  opening  day  will  be  the  ist  of  March,  and 
the  duration  of  the  exhibition  three  months.  A 
number  of  valuable  prizes  and  medals  are  to  be 
given,  and  the  Government  will  patronize  the  enter- 
prise.  Another  new  theatre  is  in  course  of  erection, 

the  necessary  funds  (some  70.000/.)  having  been 
voluntarily  subscribed  by  about  500  citizens.  The 
theatre  will  be  known  as  the  Raimund  Theatre. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stable  Flooring  Bricks.— We  have  received  a 
specimen  of  a new  flooring  brick,  " Durrans’s 
Patent,”  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon.  The 
requisite  roughening  of  the  surface  for  foothold  is 
obtained  by  corrugations  forming  a wave  line  in 
section,  and  ai'ranged  in  groups  of  three  places  at 
right-angles  to  each  other  ; the  jointing  is  made  in  the 
hollow  of  one  of  the  corrugations,  and  a projection 
of^in.  on  the  lower  part  of  the  brick  ensures  a: 
uniform  \ in.  joint  throughout.  The  genera!  surface 
of  the  floor  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  or  divided  by 
the  jointing,  and  the  corrugations  form  a uniform 
surface  with  no  sharp  edge  or  corner  anywhere. 
The  brick  seems  calculated  to  make  an  excellent 
stable  floor. 

Illuminations  on  the  6th.— Messrs.  W.  Sugg 
& Co.  ask  us  to  mention  that  they  carried  out  the 
illuminations,  for  the  night  of  July  6,  at  the 
Law  Courts  and  Burlington  House  Branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  the 
Cordwainers'  Hall,  and  the  Institution  of  Civil 
■ Engineers. 


Panyer  Alley,  Newgate-Street.  — We 
notice  that  upon  the  rebuilding  of  two  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  Panyer-alley,  the  sculptured  figure  of 
the  Boy  and  Panyer  has  been  again  set  up  in  the 
wall,  very  near  to  its  original  position.  The  stone 
— for  which  it  is  said  an  American  visitor  offered 
50/.  to  one  of  the  workmen  a few  months  ago — 
formerly  lay  level  with  the  pavement,  but  is  now 
raised  so  that  the  inscription  is  level  with  the  eye, 
and  less  likely  to  suffer  injury  from  the  traffic. 

Atlas  Assurance  Company’s  Offices.— Mr. 
Waterhouse  is  superintending  the  interior  recon- 
struction and  the  enlargement  of  the  company's 
premises.  These  stand  in  Chcapside.  between  the 
ends  of  King-street  and  Ironmonger-lane,  and  were 
built  of  granite  and  stone,  by  Cubitt,  in  1839.  The 
company  have  taken  temporary  offices' in  the  new 
buildings  that  have  lately  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  St.  Olave’s,  Old  Jewry,  whereof  the  tower  alone 
has  been  preserved. 

Public  Improvements  at  Heywood,  Lanca- 
shire.—Mr.  Frederick  Herbert  Tulloch,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  opened 
an  inquiry  at  Heywood  on  the  5th  inst.  into  the 
Corporation’s  proposal  to  borrow  41,500/.  for 
sewage  purposes,  26.850/.  for  private  street 
improvements,  10,000/.  for  technical  instruction 
purposes,  2,500/.  for  public  baths,  and  300/.  for 
public  weighing  machines. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Manchestf.r.— The 
Manchester  Corporation  have  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  preparing  to  supply  the  electric  light 
to  tradesmen,  6ic.,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  stated 
that  the  work  is  now  practically  finished.  It  will  be 
used  in  the  Town  Hal!  and  other  public  buildings. 

A New  Bath. — We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  at  the  works  of  the  Sanitary  Bath  Company, 
Limited,  Camden  Town,  a new  bath.  It  is,  we  under- 
stand, a Canadian  invention,  which,  having  been 
largely  used  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  now 
being  introduced  into  this  country.  The  chief  point  in 
the  bath  is  that  the  body  is  made  of  sheet  steel,  lined 
with  copper.  The  copper  is  tinned  on  the  surface 
which  forms  the  interior  of  the  bath,  the  tinning 
being  done  by  a new  process  which  is  stated  to  be 
thoroughly  durable.  The  tinned  surface  is  smoothly 
planished  and  brightly  polished,  and  resembles,  in 
fact,  electro-plate.  The  internal  surface  of  the  steel 
body  or  casing  is  painted  before  the  copper  lining  is 
placed  in  it.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  bath 
are  that  there  are  no  repairs  to  cracked  enamel,  and 
no  repainting,  to  be  done  ; that  the  metal  does  not 
chill  the  water  as  cast-iron  or  enamel  does  ; that  the 
bath  is  easily  kept  clean  and  bright,  and  always 
looks  inviting ; and  that  the  whole  is  light,  not 
unsightly,  and  needs  no  boxing-in.  It  is  made  to 
stand  on  raised  legs,  and  is  provided  with  a 
mahogany  rim.  Its  exterior  is  capable  of  being 
decorated  in  any  style.  Supposing  that  the  tinning 
is  really  durable  and  permanent,  the  bath  appears  to 
us  to  be  one  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Hollow  Walls. — We  have  received  a descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  "North's  Appliance”  for 
keeping  the  cavity  in  hollow  walls  clear  of  rubbish 
as  the  work  goes  up.  The  appliance  consists  of  two 
battens  or  strips  of  wood  of  any  required  length,  and 
about  2i  in.  by  h in.  with  chamfered  edges,  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  by  a strip  of  canvas  about 
4A  in.  wide,  and  wedged  into  the  cavity  by  either  a 
block  of  wood,  a piece  of  brick,  or  any  other  suitable 
means,  and  thus  held  in  position.  For  taking  the 
appliance  out  of  the  cavity,  the  blocks  or  wedges  are 
knocked  into  the  bag  or  sack,  and  the  appliance  is 
lifted  out  by  means  of  a cord  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose at  each  end  ; it  will  then  be  found  that  the 
battens  will  close  together,  and  the  whole  is  lifted 
out  clear  of  the  walls  and  emptied  ready  for  further 
use.  By  this  means  no  holes  are  required  to  be  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  for  cleaning-out  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  making  good  to  do  afterwards.  It 
appears  to  be  a useful  thing,  provided  that  workmen 
and  foremen  can  be  induced  to  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  place  it  and  shift  it  effectually.  The 
invention  would,  liosvever,  only  be  applicable  where 
ties  are  not  used. 

Memorial  Tablet,  All  Saints’  Church, 
Dulverton,  Somersetshire. — A memorial  tablet 
to  the  late  "Vicar  of  Dulverton  has  been  placed  in 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  Church  of  .MI  Saints’.  The 
tablet  is  of  white  Castalini  marble  mounted  upon 
surroundings  of  veined  and  polished  alabaster. 
Above  all  is  the  family  crest  and  a ribbon  bearing 
the  motto,  "Qualisvita  finis  ita."  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

The  " Homacoustic”  Speaking  Tube.— The 
contrivance  called  by  this  name,  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Cutmore,  engineer  to  the 
"Homacoustic  Speaking  Tube  Company,”  is  the 
speaking  lube  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary 
speaking  tubes  in  common  use,  but  differing 
materially  in  the  manner  of  its  arrangement  and 
adaptation  for  use.  First,  the  signal  to  speak  is  not 
made  by  blowing  down  the  tube,  but  by  applying 
the  hand  to  a plunger  which  compresses  the  air  in  a 
guttapercha  ball,  the  whistle  being  a fixture  at  each 
end  and  quite  independent  of  the  mouthpiece.  Thus 
the  speaker  can  never  have  the  annoyance  of  the 
whistle  at  the  other  end  being  off,  or  of  receiving  a 
puff  in  his  face  from  some  one  calling  him  just  as  he 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


N»ture  ol  Work. 


By  whom  AdTertlsed. 

PrBmlnms. 

Bfamlcy  (Ixq'ds)  Union 
School  Bd.  tor  Loudon 

201.  10/ 

1501. 1001.  4 501 

Deei^tu 

tol« 

lellTcrrd. 


CONTRACTS. 


Kkture  of  Work  or  Hatorials. 


CliHrch.  Woodstock-roail,  KeUasI 

StaWe*.  Dwellings,  4c 

yutir  Housoa  and  Shop,.  Osh 

Kltig-atreet*.  OUis(fciw  

♦M.iking-up  Rcvvls  

•Engine  and  Boiler  House.  40,  . . . 
Wood  Paving,  Weatweil-street  . 
Additions.  4c,  to  Farm  Building,, 
•r  Shelfleld 


pital.  ! 


Adlitious  to  Goods  Shed.  4c,  Warrington 


•Pul1ingwio»n  Houses  

Culvert  and  Opening  Watercourse. 

Alteration,  to  Drylug-romns.  4c 

Four  Shop*  and  Rrmses.  Rotmdliay,  1a 

Churcli,  Pant,  Dowlais  

Chapel,  Biimct'iy.  Line., 

Ashlar  Setts 

AljatUiirs,  Stabling,  4c.  North  Dein  , 


itiiurd  School  Buildings.  House, 

I.lwibraddnch,  near  Caerphilly 

hinstune,  4c.  Read  Hetiil 


•Palntlinr.  Ac.  Schools.  Mitcham 

•Public  School 

Two  Brick  Culverts,  Markeatou  and  Kir 

Langley  

Fliggiug  (12,000  yds.)  Kerblng,  4c 

Gmnite  Statue  Pedestal,  Belfiut 

Alterations  tu  Town  Hall  

School  Buildings,  Roseville-road,  Leeds  , 
School-Ohapi'l,  Morton,  Line. 

•Shed,  ■ ' • - •• 


By  whom  Required. 


Alliertlirldge  Iinlepeii- 
dent  Cniurcli  Com.  .. 
Plymouth  Corp. 


■fottenhani  I>ocal 
Ealing  U.S.A.  . . . 
Plymouth  Corp.  . 


West  Riding  C.  C.  . 
Anglesey  U.R.S.A.. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal 


Acton  Local  Board, 
Wresham  Highway  Bd. 
Liverpool  Corp.  . 


Rev,  LI.  WllllAins  ... 
Rev.  P.  T.  Yarker  ... 
Halifax  Corporation  . 
Halifax  Indus.  So 

Blaby  (Leica)'  U.’liis.'j 
Jno.  Lachlisou 


School  Bulldir 
•Granite.  Sand. 
Additions,  4c,  to  S< 

House  and  Slaugt 

Hudderofleld 

Lodge,  Windermere 
Iron  Bridges.  4c.  .. 


r.  Waiting  Rood 

8 .....  

rUnte,  4 


Houghton  - lo  • Spring 

Higliway  Board 

HollKim  Union  

Great  Clacton  Sch.Bd. 


Derliyshire  C.  C 

CI?<thorpe«  - with  • 
Thrunscoe  U.S.A,  , 
Hanna  Memorial  Con 
Hidifax  Corpcrutioii  , 
Wesleyan  School  Con 
Rev.  G.  H.  Howjon  . 


jt  Buildings  

er-honse,  Longu’ood, 


Metal  (4.000  tuns) 

ki,  House.  4c,  Warley-rc 


Cabinet  Wo 

Halifax  

Four  Terrace  Hou«*8.  Clayton,  Yorks  ... 
Bridge  |201)  ft.)  over  Hiver  Moumi 

Straloue 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Busine 


Prviiiisei 


?r  Supply,  Gamblesby.. 


«.  E.  Co 

Sntt<in  Local  Board  . . 
Lomioii  CovmtyCouncil 
Fawley  (HanU)  School 


Hereford  Union 

Ystradyfodwg  (Glam 
Local  Board  


Donegal  Ry.  Co 

Deiiaby  Main  (York*), 
Indus,  CoKjp,  80c.  Ld. 
Penrith  U.R.S.A 


.luhn  M'Kissack  .... 

.1.  K.  Worth 

Bramweil  4 Harris.. 
O.  D.  Bellwiiy 


T.  Shelnienllne,  Juii... 

J.  Kirk  4 Sons 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaiiglmn 


MotTatt  4 Bentley  .... 

F. .  SI.  Bruce  Vaughan 

D.  Balfrmr 

H.  Saxon  Sliell 

T.  U.  Baker 

J,  Somes  Story 

. Roliertson 

Young  4 HackeUEie  .. 
R.  R.  8.  liieott 

G,  F.  Dauby 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Roatl  Formation.  Dmiu.Tse.  4c.  We 
Grlmshy 

School  Building*  

Brick  Culvert 

Additions  to  School  Buildings,  near  X«eds 

•Erection  of  Girtahed  

•Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Pier  ..... 


Cheahira 

Sewering.  Paving.  4c.  Several  Streeti 
Stn-et  and  Road  Work  


•Bro 


•IDl.SOO  Jarrah  Wood  Blocks  . 

•Repairs  to  Roods  

Water  Supply  and  Drainage, 

ScliDol  Buildings,  Laundry 

Cardiff 

•Laying  Pipe  Sewer,  

•School  With  Liundry,  4c 

•-Mokiug-up  Roads 

•Granite 

•Makiiig-up  Street  and  Laying  ConCKte 

Fl.igs 

•Steam  Rolling 

•<Jut-buildlng  and  Greenhouse  

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Painlesbury. 

Landing  Stage  at  tiie  Pier 

•Additions  to  Shoemakers'  Shops,  Dai 
Alterations  to  Post  Office,  Drogheda. 

Additions  to  School  Bnlldlngi 

Asylum  Buildings,  Lettcrkenny,  Ireland 
;r  Supply.  Tethury.. 
c.  Smith-street  . 

Two  Sei 


•Work,  of  New  Wat 
•Main  Dra'mage  Wo 
Store.  Houses,  Stables, 


died  Villas,  Bangor,  Ireland 
oeim-oemciicu  Vlllaa,  Newport  (Moil,),... 
Slaughter  House.  4c 

•P.aiuting  Works.  Nelley  Hospital  


By  whom  Required. 


Rt,  lloii,  Ed.  Hcneage, 


Rowley  Regis  Sell.  Bii. 
Sheffield  Corpomtlon . . 
Kipp.ix  Board  Sehooi. . 
WandswortI:  B,  of 
Gravesend  T. 

Co.  Lilli 

Sheffield  Corpomtio 

Bolton  Corporation  . 


■cFier 


TriiH 


rust  Fund.. 


of  Verd 


Sheffield  Corponiliou 
tVe-st  Hartlepool  Corii. 

I..  4 Y.  Ry.  Co 

Cainlierwell  Vertry  , , 
SL  George  tlie  Martyr 
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is  going  to  speak.  Secondly,  there  is  none  of  the 
trouble  of  speaking  through  the  tube,  and  then 
applying  the  ear  to  it  for  the  answer ; a conversation 
is  carried  on  with  the  mouth  always  at  the  tube,  and 
branch  ear-piece  always  at  the  ear.  The  sounds 
produced  by  the  speaker  at  the  other  end  are  pre- 
vented from  issuing  to  any  e.vttnt  through  the 
mouthpiece  at  the  listener's  end,  and  being  thereby 
lost  to  his  ear,  by  the  insertion  of  ahollowconein  the 
mouthpiece  with  its  apex  towards  the  speaker,  and  a 
slit  left  all  round  between  its  base  and  the  neck  of 
the  tube  : the  cone  directs  the  impulse  of  air  from 
the  spe.aker  towards  tlie  slit,  but  on  the  contrary 
checks  the  impulse  of  air  from  within  the  pipe  (the 
reply),  so  that  is  heard  mainly  in  the  ear-piece.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  the  Homacoustic  installation 
is  that  no  multiplication  of  mouthpieces  is  required  ; 
one  only  is  used  in  each  room,  and  a revolving  plate 
called  a “commutator"  (a  phraseology  borrowed 
from  electrical  engineering)  puts  the  mouthpiece  in 
connexion  with  any  tube  that  is  desired,  the  names 
of  the  rooms  being  marked  on  the  exterior  plate  of 
the  commutator.  Nothing  could  beneaierand  more 
compact,  by  contrast  with  the  array  of  mouthpieces 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  large  offices,  and  the 
enhanced  convenience  in  conversing  is  unmistakable. 
The  tubes  used  are  of  a metal  composition  which  is 
considered  to  carry  sound  better  than  other  materials 
that  have  been  tried,  as  well  as  being  more  durable. 

Rkndi.e's  Glazing.— Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  & 
Co.  ask  us  to  say  th.at  the  skylights  at  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall  and  at  the  Yorkshire  College  (Leeds) 
School  of  Medicine  (both  of  which  buildings  were 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  last  issue)  were 
glazed  on  Kendle's  patent  system. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Carlisle,  Plumbers'  Dispute,  — The 
journeymen  plumbers  of  Carlisle,  who  in  March 
last  struck  work  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  y^d. 
to  8|d  per  hour,  agreed  recently  with  the  masters 
to  refer  the  question  of  wages  and  various  other 


points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Oliver,  architect,  Carlisle.  Mr.  Oliver  has  Just 
issued  his  award,  the  result  of  which  leaves  the 
wages  to  be  paid  the  same  as  those  paid  before  the 
strike — viz. , 33s.  per  week  of  54  hours. 

Carpenters’  Strike  in  Siip:fi'ield. — The 
majority  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the 
Sheffield  district  have  come  out  on  strike.  Some 
three  years  ago  the  men  prepared  a number  of  rules, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  masters  and  signed. 
This  bound  both  parties  to  give  six  months'  notice 
of  any  alteration,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  men  informed  the  masters  that  on  July  i they 
wished  wages  lo  be  raised  from  8d.  to  8Aci.  per 
hour.  The  employers  did  not  signify  their  accep- 
tance of  the  new  rule,  but  later  on  forwarded  some 
alterations  they  proposed.  They  wish  to  reduce 
the  working  hours  per  week  to  47  in  winter  instead 
of  49^,  an<i  offer  to  raise  the  pay  by  (Jd.  per  hour. 
They  refuse,  however,  to  make  any  advance  in  the 
rate  of  payment  for  overtime.  The  men  decided 
that  they  could  not  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
employers. 

Strike  in  the  Derby  Building  Trade.— In 
accordance  with  notice  given  in  January  last,  160 
bricklayers,  belonging  lo  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society,  Derby,  together  with  a number  of  labourers 
have  come  out  on  strike.  The  bricklayers  are 
demanding  8Jd.  per  hour,  instead  of  8d.,  whilst  the 
labourers  ask* for  5id.  instead  of  sd.  Both  sections 
of  workmen  also  ask  for  certain  alterations  in  the 
rules  of  the  trade.  The  principal  concession  applied 
for  with  respect  to  the  rules  is  that  they  shall  work 
less  hours  per  day.  This  the  employers  are  willing 
to  grant,  but  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  increase 
the  men's  wages. 

Strike  in  the  Blackburn  Building  Trade. 
— The  master  painters  of  Blackburn  have  decided  to 
support  the  Employers'  Federation  by  locking  out 
all  their  men.  This  has  thrown  upon  the  streets 
over  1. 000  men.  The  lock-out  is  due  to  the 
plasterers’  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages.  There 
is  no  sign  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  dispute. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  July  14. 

Roytt!  ArchiPolOffical  Institute. — Visit  to  H.impton 
Court  P.qlace  in  the  morning.  Evening  nievting  at  Bur- 
lington House,  8.30. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— hnnvaX  Meeting  at  West  Bromwich. 

Saturday,  July  15. 

Architectural  Association.— 'IxiW.  to  Penshurst-pl.-ice, 
Kent.  Trains  9,30  a,m.  and  2 p.m.  from  Charing  Cross. 

Royal  Arc/ueotogical  Institute. — Meetings  at  Burlington 
House  in  the  morning.  Visit  to  Eton  College  in  the 
afternoon. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  Meeting  (uoncKided). 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Penm.Genmawr  Granite  Quarries. 

Monday,  July  17. 

Royal  Arckirological  Institute. — visit  to  City  churches 
built  by  Sir  C.  Wren.  In  the  evening,  reception  by  the 
London  and  .Middlesex  Arch.-eological  Swiety. 

Tuesday,  July  18. 

Royal  Archeeological  Institute. — Visits  to  the  Temple 
Church,  and  to  St.  James's  and  Buckingham  Palaces. 

Wednesday,  July  19. 

Japan  Society. — Mr.  George  Cawley  on  “ Wood  and  its 
Applic.ntion  to  Japanese  Artistic  and  Industrial  Design." 
8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Archeeological  Institute.  — Visit  to  Windsor 
Castle. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  20. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution.  — General  Annual 
Meeting.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,863, — Fire-plaCeb  C.  IValter  (Malchow).  — The 
device  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  designed  to 
close  the  register  automatically.  After  it  has  been  opened, 
when  the  fire-place  has  been  charged  with  fresh  fuel,  it  is 
auicm.-itically  closed,  if  desired,  to  a limited  or  regulated 
extent.  The  register  is  held  by  a piston,  with  a water 
column  bearing  thereon  ; this  water  column  gradually 


diminishes,  decreasing  ihe  pressure  upon  the  piston  so  that 
the  register  moves  with  gradually-increased  velocity  to  the 
closed  position. 

9.924. — Drains  and  Skwers  : /F.  J.  Bosky. — Wlien 
drains  are  to  be  .stopped,  or  .a  head  of  water  created,  tliis 
method  completes,  first,  a joint  between  .sewer  and  drain 
pipes,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  ring  fixed  in  a cylinder  ; 
and  provides  also  lugs  or  flanges  to  prevent  undue  strain 
from  the  pressure  of  water. 

— Metuoijs  of_  Bun.DiN’r, : /.  Dongan  and 
Annthcr. — Thi.s  specification  refers  to  wh.at  is  described  as 
an  improved  method  of  building  in  concrete  or  with  plates 
or  slabs.  Elaborate  means  for  fixing,  S:c.,  are  dc.scrihed 
in  the  specification,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
erection  niay  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re-erected,  if  necessary, 
without  injurj’  to  the  plates  or  slabs.  These  slabs  may  he 
used  in  combination  with  stone  or  any  other  building 
material,  or,  instead  of  lath  a. id  plaster,  or  for  forming 
ornamental  decoration.s  in  relief. 

12.746. — Automatic  Flushing  Api'.aratus:  /F".  5'. 
Freeman, — This  patent  relate.s  to  .some  mechanical  im- 
provements in  thU  class  of  apparatus  to  ensure  greater 
accuracy  and  elTiciency. 

12,854. — Wood  - Mantels  : J.  Parker. — In  mantels, 
constructed  according  to  this  patent,  the  frieze  and  .shelf 
are  connected  to  the  jambs  so  that  the  parts  are  movable 
and  interchangeable,  affording  great  convenience  for 
packing  the  parts  closely  for  transport,  .and  also  providing 
means  for  setting  up  a mantel  adjusted  to  the  exact  width 
of  the  opening  before  which  it  is  fixed. 

7.303-— DftviNG  Bricks,  Tiles.  &c.,  nv  Hot  .Aik: 
C.  H.  L.  Brinkmann  (Itzelioc).  — This  specification 
describes  a kiln  designed  to  obviate  the  common  defect  of  hot 
air  or  gas  kilns  that  evaporate  the  moisture  from  the  goods 
in  one  p.art,  and  precipitate  it  upon  the  good.s  in  a cooler 
part  of  the  kiln.  Loss  of  time  and  wa.ste  of  fuel  is 
prevented  hy  this  improved  method. 

8,431- — I5AW  Blades  : G.  Ss(k,Hy  (Lulilia). — On  the 
b.ack  of  the  .saw  blade,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent, 
planing  teeth  are  sec.  The.se  are  wider  than  the  saw 
teeth,  so  that  with  each  movement  of  the  blade  the 
sharpened  edges  of  the  teeth  smoothly'  plane  the  rough 
surface  left  by  the  saw  teeth. 

NEW  APl’LIC.\TIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  26. — 12,494,  H.  Chubb,  Waste  Breventiiig  and 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 12,519,  G.  Mece- 
nero.  Sanitary  Ventilation. — 12,527,  H.  Hughes,  Stained 
Glass  Windows  or  Panels. 

June  27. — 12.536,  w.  Callow,  Water  Waste  Preventer. — 
12,540,  J.  Naylor,  Lead  Traps. — 12,546,  G.  Leal,  Disin- 
fecting Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 12,584,  P.  Bil- 
stein,  Fire-proof  Plates  or  Slabs. — 12,618,  A.  Biirgiss  and 
R.  Wilson,  Window  Sashes. — 12,622,  J.  MclntyTe,  Pipe 
Fittings. 

June  28.-12,630,  E.  Green,  Channel  Blocks  and  Re- 
ducing Couplings  (or  Manholes  .and  Inspection  Chambers 
in  Conne.xion  witli  Pipe  Sewers  and  Drains. — 12,643,  J- 
Pe.arson,  Apparatus  for  Moistening  Air  and  Ventilating 
Purpose.s. — 12,679,  J'-  Sm.ale,  Window  Sa.shes. — 12,686,  .-V. 
Boult,  Malting  Floors. — 12,692,  M.  Negus  and  J.  Stanford, 
B.akers’  Ovens. — 12,703,  J.  Kohn,  Lattice  or  Open-work 
Girders. 

June  29. — 12,765,  H.  Taylor,  T Square.s. — 12,770,  W. 
I.indsay,  Construction  of  Window  Sashes. — 12,773,  T. 
Wallace,  Hanging  Cupboard  or  Wardrobe. — 12,781,  J. 
Horsley,  Nail  or  Screw  for  use  on  Fences. — 12,790,  F. 
Podamy,  Cutting  Veneer— 12,791,  E.  Edwards,  Paint. 

June  50. — 12,804,  Wright,  Laths  and  Sheets  for  form- 
ing Ceilings,  Floors,  Partitions,  &c. — 12,807,  J-  Morton, 
Opening  and  Closing  Skylights,  Fanlights,  S:c. — 12,867,  R. 
Lewis  and  J.  Newm.aii,  Water-closets. 

_ July  i. — 12,880,  R.  Bammann,  Production  of  Marble- 
like Plaster — 12,883,  A.  Adcock,  Fastening  for  Doors,  S:c. 
— 13,915,  G.  Ewart  and  others,  Metal  Roofing. 

provisional  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,363,  W.  TufTee,  Inspection  and  Cleaning  Branch  Cham- 
ber for  junctions  of  Soil  and  Rain-water  Pipes  with  Drains. 
— 10,117,  H.  Cleaver,  Applying  Paints,  Varnishe.s,  or  Stains 
to  Surfaces. — 10,271,  F.  Golby,  Removable  Scaffolding. — 
10.564,  E.  Williams,  Construction  of  Baths. — 10,690,  F. 
Le  Kossignol,  Water-closet  Ventilation.  — 11,098,  H. 
Tugby,  Stoneware  .Sanitary  Pipes,  &c.  — 11,165,  H. 
Syilntr,  Holding  Builders  and  other  Gauge  Lines  in 
position.  — 11,257,  Fitzmaurice,  Taps.  — 11,304,  H. 
Sutcliffe,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets.  Urinals, 
iStc. — 11,341,  W.  Whitley  and  W.  Longbottom,  Cramps  for 
Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Doors,  &c.— 11,362,  W. 
Birkenshaw,  Heads  for  Picks  and  similar  Tools.--ri,444, 
C.  Plowden,  Metal  Paving  Sets  or  Blocks. — 11,611,  A. 
Mallock,  Screwdrivers. — 11,701,  J.  Wallwork.  Chimney 
Pots  or  Cowls  Ventilators,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(.Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

IS.340,  J.  T.  & J.  Vicars,  B.nkers’  Ovens.— 15,380,  The 
Bostwick  Gate  and  Shutter  Co.,  Limited,  & W. 
Williamson,  Folding  or  Collapsible  G.ntes,  Shutters, 
Window  Guards,  and  the  like. — 23,964,  J.  Wright,  Sash- 
Fastener.— 9,190,  H.  Weiss,  Devices  for  Adjusting  the 
Opening  of  Windows. — 10,282,  H.  Boult,  Dovetailing 


July  5. — By  IF.  Houf;hion:  23,  Blackmore-st.,  Drury 
T.ane,  f.,  900/.  ; 2,  Vere-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  880/.  ; 14,  Hol!cs-st., 
f.,  r.  38/.,  800/.  ; 8,  Copelnnd-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  260/. 

July  7. — Wy  Harman  Bros.;  No.  37,  Hampstead-rd., 
the  lease  and  goodwill,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  500/. — By  Jones,  Lang, 
Co.  ; 6,  8,  15,  Milbourne-st.,  Hackney,  f.,  r.  88/.  8s., 
800/. — By  E.  S.  Smith:  2,  3,  Noble-st.,  Clerkenwell, 

u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  iSo/. ; iq6,  Murray-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t. 
49yp^'-i  S-P-  55.,  r.  34/.,  ^55/. — By  Bnckland  Sons: 
8,_  Norland  Stables,  Kensfngton,  f.,  r.  50/.,  800/. — By 
Furher,  I'ricc,  Co. : No.  21,  Kentish  Towii-rd.,  u.t.  36 
yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  420/. ; No.  6r,  Edgware-rd.,  and  .stabling, 
u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  120/.,  1,120/.— By  A.  Sas’iil  dr* 
.Tiw  : “‘Borley  House  Farm,"  Fobbing,  Essex,  and  1903., 
f.,  710/. : f.  land,  Fyfield,  Essex,  36  a.  o r.  11  p.,  640/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  !.  for  lea.sehoIiI ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  une.vpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  : yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.  ] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  D.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  *5/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.fLcu.  2/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  3^0/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2H0/0  3/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/iS'o  5/0/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  ic.  1/10/0  3/0/0 

Oak,  do 3/5/0  5/10/0 

Canada  5/15/0  6/i$/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3^0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  2/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath.  D'ntsic,  falh  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals.  Finland 
and  & ist  std  roo  7/0/0  9/to/o 
Do.  4th  <St  3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/iq/o  b/o/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ■ 9/10/0  is'io/o 

Do.  and  ycUow..  7/10/0  6'io/o 

Do.  white 8/0/0  lo/o/o 

Swedish 7/10/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  21/0/0  a8/ro/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/017/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  8/10/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/a/o  13'oja 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/a 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

ist o/io/o  e/15/0 

Do.  and 0/8/0  o/ja/o 

Other  qualities—  0/5/0  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft.  U Ml 

Honduras.  ..&c  /4J 

Mahogany.  Cuba  /4  /6i 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /4  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  h\  /4I 

Tobasco  do.  do.  M /ej 

Honduras  do.  ..  16 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  *3/0/0 

Rose.  Rio 9/0/0  00/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Potto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


TIMBER  (continueit' . 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  o/o'? 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/1/71  000 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales <,7/6  s/io/o 

Do.  StalTordshire, 
in  London  ..... . 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46/15/0  47/5/0 
Best  selected  ..47/10/0  48/0/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 55/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4215  0 43  2 6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  O/0/5 
L E A D — P i g . 

Spanish ton  lo's’o  10/7/6 

English  com. 

brands  10/7/6  io,'io/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. ...  ti/15/o  o,'o/o 

Pipe........  raso  0/0/0 

E I N C — linglish 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne  22/to/o  . . . 

Tin — Straits......  82/10/0  83'o/o 

Australian 841to'o  Ss'o'o 

English  Ingots..  8S/0/0  88/10  0 

Banca 86/0/086/10/0 

Billiton  85/0/0  85/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/15/0  20/17/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  29/10/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0  27/jo/o 

Palm.  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 24/15/0  as/o/o 

Do.  brown  aj^i/o  0/0/0 

Cottonseedref. . ..  22/p/o  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/023/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined S/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel o'i2,’6 


CASTLEFORD. — Accepted  for  paving.  &c..  Temple-street,  for 
the  Local  Board.  M.J,  D.  Lewis,  Surveyor,  Carlton-sirtet,  Castle- 
ford 

Thomas  L.anc,  Lincoln  3 0 


CIIIDDINCFOLD  (Surrey).— For  additions  and  altemtions  to  the 
• Old  Lmwn  Inn-"  Mr.  B.  Booth,  surveyor.  Qu.mtities  supplied 

Stanley  Elhs £45^  o 11.  W.  Hiimphery .£415  o 

W,  Ransom  429  o Luir& Bookh.-im.  Chid- 

r.  Milton 406  ol  dhigfold  (accepted),.  39910 

W.  Page 430  o i 

(Surveyor's  estimate,  .£425.] 


HAST  MOLESEY.— For  the  construction  of  14,000  yards  of  stone* 
pipe  sewers,  shafts.  Sec.,  also  pumping-station,  engine  .and  boiler 
.c  .c-r  f-^'theLa.st  Molesey  Local  Board.  Mr.  J C Mellisa 
......  . u-  r-  . ' ' 


Ilou: 


Engineer.  232,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-sti 

A .£27,21=  I J.  Neave _,ra,839 

. 26,461  B.Cooiec&Co-.Phiunix 

!6,i6q|  Wtiarf.  Hatler.se.i*  ..  23,382 
Accepted. 


isenton 
J.  H.ayward. 
J.  Dickson  . 


24,267 


EDINBURGH.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  Oid  \'e 
Church,  r.rassmarket.  J-.dinburgh.  for  General  Booth  Mr 
Williams  Dimford.  architect,  looc.  Queen  Victor!, i-street  i-'  r ■ 
T.  Morgan,  \Vood  Green .£892"  o e 


H \\  HS  (Kent).— Accepted  for  repairs  to  private  resilience 
)t.  I’lerre  Harris,  architect,  i.  liasinghall-strect  ; — 

W,  Smith.  Bromley .£coo  0 c 

[No  competition]. 


HIGH  W YCOMBE.— For  works  in  extension  of  cemetery  walling, 
&c.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  25.  Cockspur-slrect.  London  ■ — 
£'>04  I Looslcy 

627  I Hunt.  Wycombe  (accepted)  517 


LHYTONSTONE.— For  extension  of  scliools  to 
Cha[wl,  Caim  Hall-road.  Leytonstoni-,  E.  Mr 
architect,  4,  Great  Wiiichester-street,  E.C.  t— 

H.  I.,  Hollow.w .£1.6841  B,  E.  Nightingale  . 


S.  J.  Scott 

A.  Black  Se  Son  . 
Staines  /t  Son  .. . 
llollid.iy  d:  Green 


1.540  I 


rt.  F.  Higgs 
CoxIic.hI,  1, 
1C  (accepted)  . , 


(Notts).— For  forming,  kerbing.  paving, 
street,  The  Hollows,  Long  E.iton,  for  the 
Ycyor,  Darley  House.  Long 


TENDERS. 

fCommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.rn.  on  Thursdays.] 

ABBOTS  I.ANGLEY  (Hi-rts).-For  repairs.  d:c..  to  the  Manor 
House,  Abbots  I-angIcy,  for  Mr.  John  Ward.  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron, 
arcliitect,  39.  Victoria-street,  Westminster;— 

Tavener  & Sons £2:3  \ Dove  d:  Co .£218 


AMBLE  (Northumberland)-— Accepted  for  ilie  erection  of  Con- 
regationalClulrc)!.  Mr,  George  Keavdl,  jun.,  architect.  Alnwick 
K.&G.  Brown  J4  5 


LONG  EATON' 
sewering.  Sec.,  a n» 

Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  Sheldon,  Sii 
Eaton.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor: 

£(>32  9 0 I John  Brown £375  t 

r.c  r,  I Hawley  & Son,  likes. 


•Accepted. 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £375  15  o]. 


LONDON.  • 

Schools,  for  l 
Architect;— 

Cruwys ;^663  1 

Heatley  d:  Hannan <67 

Stevens  Bros 4991, 

.Marchant  & Hirst 464  ; 


[ White,  Alton,  & Co 355  i' 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning.  Sec.,  .at 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
-Architect  ; — 

Kirliy  d:  Chase  £320  1 


Grover  dr  Son  . 


LONDON.— For  

for  the  School  Board  for  Lomlon. 

}^y"s i:i48 

Johnson  112 

Vigor  g8 


rterior  cleaning,  Sec.,  at  the  Drury-lane  School, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect;— 

Hornett © 

Marchant  & Hirst 79  is 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  a. 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ■- 

Spafltf  £>41  o 0 I Eady  £,05 

Chmehen 119  q o Marchant  d:  Hirst  ... . 07  i 

Clifton  110  o 0 ' 


Mowicm  d:  Co £=35  i 

Chinchen  mg 

Polden  108  1 


Macliin 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY . 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  3. — 15y  G.  A.  Wilkinson  Son:  9a,  94,  96, 
Torriano-av.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  i8£  i8s., 
r.  122/.,  820.'.  ; 23,  Egertoii-rd.,  Greenwich,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
g.r.  ^l.,  390/. — By/.  Baker  Son  : “ Ivy  Lodge,”  Shoot- 
up-Hill,  Cricklewood,  f.,  r.  65I.,  1,730/. — By  /.  Hibbard 
<5^  Sons:  13,  Cr.awlhew  Grove,  Dulwich,  f.,  250/.:  36  to 
42  even,  and  46,  Archda!e-rd.,  f.,  965/.;  “ Rumney’s 
Cottages,”  Parsonage  Lane,  Enfield,  f.,  400/.  ; 38  and  40, 
Walpole-st.,  New  Cross,  f.,  535/. — By  Messrs.  Cronk : F. 
land,  Crowborough,  .Sussex,  i8  a.  3 r.  32  p.,  9C0Z.  ; 
iQ  a.  o r.  31  p.,  “ "Towner's  Hill  Farm,"  f.,  900/.  ; two  plots 
of  land,  4 a.  or.  39  p. , 355/. — By  King  <5r*  Chase  more  ; F. 
land,  near  Leith  Hill,  ii  a.  2 r.  30  p.,  400/.  ; “ Hailsbridge 
Farm,”  200  a.  3 r.  37  p.,  f.,  2,450/. 

July  4. — By  G.  Brinsley:  “ Poiicher’s  Farm,"  near 
Braintree,  297  a.  1 r.  5p.,  f.,  subject  to  heavy  deductions, 
iyil.—\hy  Alontaguc  Robinson:  20,  Prince '.s-st.,  Spital- 
fields,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,350/.  ; 46,  Greenwood-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t. 
59  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  350/.  ; 47,  Bu.\ton-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  54 
yr.s.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  47/.,  170/. — By  Mullett,  Booker,  Co.: 
46,  Princes-rd.,  Nottitig  Hill,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  cs.,  r. 
25/.,  150/. 


BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  the  erection  of  a house  on  the 
West-street-road.  Mr.  Jas.  Rowell,  arcliitocl,  Boston  — 

lirhklayer,  .MasoH.  Staler.  Plasterer,  and  Joiner. 

HillTs‘’n -£45° 

Guulqr  & Son 489  I li- W.  Parker  (accepted)'  ..  3B0 

Plumber.  hasfitter.Giaaler,  and  Painter. 

A.  E.  Grillin  (accepted)  /cj  o , 

[All  of  Boston.] 


vnight  & Son  272 


28t  3 Marchant  & Hirst  . 


the 


BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
and  net  lirniiling  room  ; also  iron  shells  at  Uosloii  Dock,  f.: 
Steam  Trawling  Company  of  Boston.  Mr.  Jas.  KowelJ,  architect, 
Boston  ; — 

Bar  Briek-Diiilt  Store. 

II,  W.  Parker £120  o o 

Bor  Iron  Sheds. 

J-  Lucas  jj„s  0 0 

[Accepted  in  competition  : both  of  Boston.] 


BRACKNELI.  (Berks).— For  erecting  new  post  office  and  house 
for  Mr.  J.  Bartlett.  Mr.  A.  E.  Sidford,  arcliitect,  Wokingham 

Newberry £t.SS8  1 Fitt  £1,267 

Watson  1,400  Wernham 1,265 

Murrell  1.389  Seward  1,187 

Goodchild 1,270 


BRAMLEY  (Surrey).— For  building  four  cottages  for  Mr.  T.  Luff, 
Godalming.  Mr.  B.  Booth,  surveyor  : — 

W.  Edwards  ;£4so  0 I F.  Chambers £432  0 

J.  Ollwin 452  to  I 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £460 ; all  bricks  found  by  the  proprietor.] 


BRISTOL.— For  making  up  Oak-road,  Salthrop-ro-id, 
Morley-square,  Horfield,  lor  tlie  Loc.il  Board.  Mr.  A.  1'. 

Cotterell,  C.E.,  Lonsdale-chambers,  Baldwin-street.  Bristol ; 

Oak-road.  Morley-s;].  Saltlirop-rd. 
W.  Mereweather  ..£490  o o ..£124  o o ..£389  0 0 

M . Thomas 406  74..  rsg  6 6..  298  17  10 

W.  G.  Rogers, 

Durdham  Down, 

Clifton  340  0 0*..  61  2 6*  ..  188  o o 

G.  H.  Wilkins, 

Thoinas-street. 

Bristol* 243  00..  67  0 0 ..  220  0 0 

L & W.  R.  Gilbert  ..  ..  82  2 6 ..  e6o  i 9 

F.  Scutt ..  ..  76  6 0 ..  254  2 o 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  premises  for  City  Association,  Burgon- 
street.  Mr.  J.  W.  Iniies.  architect:- 

Liilstone £2.4601  Patman  Se  Foilieringham.  .£2.091 

J.  Greenwood  2.420  Spencer  & Co 2,025 

Hall.  Beddall  2,300  Howell  J.  Wiliia;ns  . • 

Clarke  & Bracey 2.273  | Balaam  Bros 


1.855 


LONDON. — For  .alterations  and  additions  to  No.  41,  Princes 
Gardens,  S.W.  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  architect,  to.  New  Jmi, 
Strand,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Pinks  & W.atson 

W.  Wallis £2,615  I Johnson  & Co ^£2  463 

Holloway  Bros 2,523  Stimpson  & Co 2 440 

Killby  A-  Gayford 2.461  1 King  & Son 2,3^ 

LflNDON.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at  Narrow-street 
Limehouse.  Mr.  M.  N.  Inman,  architect,  7.  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

J.  H.  Johnson £5.331  I Simpson  & Son  4^4.739 

C.  Kearlcy  5.300  I Chessum  &•  Sons  4.095 

Clarke  & Bracey  5,191  Brown,  Son,  & Blomlleld  4471 

Grover*  Son 4,89a  ^ ^ 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  additions,  and  repair 
tAueen  Amie-street,  W.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Elgood,  archil 

Shaw  £1.625  I MeSwiney 

Longmirc 1.545  | 


_No.  54. 
--•£1.531 


LONDON  —For  alterations,  repairs  and  drainage  at  No.  8, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.,  for  Messrs,  bhaen  Koscoe  & Co,  Messrs. 
Bray,  Dickins,  & Co.,  surveyors,  6.  Warwick  Court,  High  Holbom, 
W.C. 

Hall,  Beddall,  Se  Co £Soo  | T.  Wontner  Smith*  Son  . 

G.  Lamer  & Co 397  A.  Webber  * Co 

J.  Anley  388  | Patman  & Fotheringhan 


••£357 


Middlesex.  -Mr.  J.  W. 
Bedford-row.  No  quantities 

Macfarland  Bros £2.390 

Wells 2.388 

I’oiuting  2.320  I 


irchitcct,  39,  Great  James 

I Wheeler  & Peake  ....£2,295  . 

Woodhall  2,210  I 

1 VolJer  . 


. '.il 

! Il 

'i  ji  li 


; : I 
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LONDON.— For  five  houses  in  Broomfield-road.  Bowes  Park. 
Middlesex.  N..  for  Mr.  W.  Car-  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect. 
I,  New  Bridge-street.  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 

■ ■£‘■7^^  Wade .£>.644 

- Castle 1,547 

Voiler 1.430 

Woodhall 1.4*0 

Knight  

Prout 


J.673 


554 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  All  Saints'  Church.  Davey-street, 
North  Peckham.  Mr.  Walter  Planck,  architect,  33,  Beauchamp- 
road,  S.W.  Mr.  Wni.  George  Edwards,  surveyor:- 

S.  Wood  £10,801  I W.  Smith  

H-  L.  Holloway  9,933  Smith  fit  Sons.  N 

B.  E.  Nightingale  9,^  I T.  H.  Kmgerlee 

Braid  & Co 9.6r4  1 Parker  (too  late) . 

•Accepted. 


9.365 


LONDON.— For  warehouse.  3tA,  Caledonian-road,  for  Messrs. 
Harpham.  Mr,  George  Judge,  architect 

T.  Boyce  £1,470  | W.  Ebhage  £i.3So 

H.W.Say  .,459  James  Pocock  •... i.rp? 

Josolyne  & Young i,44Sl  •Accepted. 


LONDON,— Accepted  for  schools  to  the  Congregational  Church' 
Greenwich-road.  S.E.  Mr.  Ceo.  Baines,  architect,  4.  Great 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c..  to  the  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Pciiiburv.grovc,  Hackney,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  J.  Willianis 
Dunford.  architect,  looc.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Lipscomb £498  I Kellaway  £.393 

Coxhead  397  ] Green,  Walthamstow  • ..  333 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  altcratinns  to  infimiary,  l43wcr- 
road.  Rotherhiihe,  for  the  St.  niave's  Union  Guardians.  Messrs. 
Newman  A Newman,  architects,  31,  Toolcy-street.  London- 
bridge,  S.E.  ; — 

Bullers £*.980  I Balaam  Bros £i.730 

Richardson  1,960  Lilly  & Lilly  1,597 

Holloway  j,86o| 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  61.  Stanhope 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  for  Mr,  K.  Morris.  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron, 
architect,  39.  V'ictori.a.street.  Westminster  — 

Dove  & Co £1.859  I Simmonds  Bros 1,595 

Holliday  fi:  Greenwood..  1.729  1 Pusey  fit  Liinley  i.4S* 


MITCHAM.— Fcr  forming  new  bath  1 
Mitcham,  Surrey,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect.  London:— 

W.  Bainford  £540  o|W.Akcrs&Co 

T.  C.  Howard  5'9  o J.  Dickeson  

H.WallfifCo 489  o J.  O.  Richardson*  .... 

W.  J1  Lorden  & Son  . . 483  o | • Accepted. 


• Accepted  in  modified  form, 


ORPINGTON  (Kent). —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a bungalow 
residence.  "The  Covert."  Scad's  Hill,  for  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris, 
architect,  Orpington  : — 

Gregory  & Co  , Clapham £95°  ° “ 

[No  competition.] 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  3 pair  of 
labourers'  cottages,  and  for  additions  to  farm  house.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect  and  surveyor,  i,  Basinghall-street.  E.C.  : — 

W.  Owen,  Fambotough £5*4  9 

[No  competition.] 


RUDGWICK  (Sussex).— For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a 

Brdcr  bridge  over  the  river  Arun.  at  W.anford  Mills,  for  the 
orsham  Highway  Board.  Mr.  W.  Dengate,  surveyor,  58,  Park- 
street,  Horsham  :— 

P.  Peters  £431  o 0 I I.  Ockenden  £363  o 0 

Rowland  Bros 4*9  o o Wadey  & Son  360  12  6 

M.  Etheridge  387  0 0 R.  Cook  fi:  Sons. 

W.  Port 380  o ol  Cr.awley  (accepted)  259  0 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.-For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Church  Hill- 
road,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Cooper.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect, 
tooC.  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C.  :— 

Watling £593 1 Lipscomb £480 

Sizer  550  Ctecn,  Walthamstow  • ..  426 

Coxhead  5*5  1 • Accepted. 


WEST  IIAM.— For  covered  playgrounds  to  the  Regent's-lane 
Schools.  Custom  House,  E..  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  Si  Jacnues,  arehitocls,  e.  Fen-court,  E.C. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

alley  £465  ) Hearle  & Farrow  £4*4 

Gregar  & Son 450  I Fulcher 

Reed  fi:  Son  425  I Sharpe  345 

Hosking  424  I Coodchild  • 339 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WEST  HAM,— For  the  erection  of  new  latrines  and  drainage  to 
the  Grange-road  Schools,  Plaistow.  Messrs.  J,  T.  Newman  fit 
Jacques,  architects,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.CurtU  fit  Sons:— 

Hearle  & Farrow  £r,397  I Maddison £',^90 

Reed  fic  Son 1,226  ( Sharpe* 990 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WEST  HAM. — For  alterations  to  the  Salway-place  Schools. 
Stratford,  E,  Messrs,  J.  T.  Newman  and  Jacques,  architects, 
2.  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R,  L.  Curtis  fi:  Son  :— 

Noakes  £1.150  1 Reed  5:  Son £797 

Hosking 849  ] North  Bros. 794 

836  Cadey  • 743 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


IMBLEDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  Gothic  Lodge, 
Wimbledon  Common,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ardron,  architect,  39,  Victoria-street.  Westminster  :— 

c: J.  r. — £516  I Turtle  & Appleton  £494 

514!  Townsend 4^ 

498  I Braaicr  459 


Simmonds  Oi 

Blackburne 

Adamson  & Sons 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publbhing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Mornings  Pott. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  E,  P.  (we  cannot  go  fbrtlier  into  the  subject).- 11.  G.  A.— 
J,  N,  .S.— "A  Ratepayer"  (we  can  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
anonymous  communications,  whatever  the  importance  of  the 
subject).- J.  M.  B.  fi:  Co.  (shall  have  attention).— L.  i L,  (should 
send  amounts!. —R.  S.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic..  must  be  accompanied 
by  Iho  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 
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addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  p.apers  read  at 
jblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
tt't  cannot  untferfaie  to  rclurn  rejected  communieationt. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
ten  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  coiimiunicatioiis  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
he  addressed  to  THU  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "IssupplIedDIRECTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kii^dom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  fire.  ^._pet  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  Co  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
tiePublisher  of  "The  Builder,  No.  46,  Catherine-sireet,  W.C. 


Established  1866, 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  imraediate 
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Megalopolis. 

HE  first  “Supple- 
mentary Papers  ' 
issued  by  the 
Society  for  the 
Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies* 
constitute  per- 
haps the  most 
valuable  volume 
which  t li  e 
Hellenic  Society  has  issued.  The  proceed- 
ings are  in  reality  those  of  the  British  School 
at  Athens,  published  at  the  cost  of  the 
Hellenic  Society,  the  “School”  not  having 
sufficient  funds  to  bring  out  such  a work  ; 
for  though  called  by  the  modest  title 
“ Supplementary  Papers,”  the  publication  is 
really  the  largest,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
which  the  Hellenic  Society  has  issued;  a 
folio  volume  with  141  pages  of  letterpress 
and  a number  of  large  plates  giving  measured 
drawings  and  views  of  the  remains  at 
Megalopolis,  with  a general  plan  of  the  site. 

This  latter  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Loring,  and 
enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a glance  the 
relative  situations  of  the  principal  remains. 
The  ancient  Megalopolis  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Helisson,  which,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  200  yards,  winds  across  the 
middle  of  the  site,  the  probable  line  of  the 
ancient  city  walls  being  marked  as  enclosing 
a large  area  north  and  south  of  the  river. 
Sinadou,  the  modern  town,  lies  to  the  south- 
east, just  outside  of  the  ancient  wall  line. 
Close  to  the  river,  on  the  south  or  left  bank, 
is  the  site  of  the  famous  theatre,  the  concave 
of  the  vast  auditorium  lacing  northv/ards,  and 
opposed  by  the  large  rectangle  of  the 
Thersilion,  the  nearly  square  columned  hall, 
called  after  the  name  of  the  man  who  built  it, 
and  the  portico  of  which  adjoins  the  back  of 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  forming  a kind  of 
proscenium  decoration  to  it.  On  the  north 
of  the  river,  also  near  the  bank,  are  the 
remains  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  the  Agora  (or 
its  site),  and,  close  ' on  the  north  bank,  the 
supposed  temple  of  Zeus  Soter.  The 
road  from  Karytaena,  which  crosses 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from  north- 

• Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Supple- 
mentary Papers;  No.  I.  Excavations  at  Megalopolis, 
1890-1891.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner.  William  Loring,  G.  C. 
Richards,  and  W.  J.  Woodhouse.  With  an  architectural 
description  by  R.  Weir  Schultz.  London  ; Macmillan 
& Co. 


west  to  south-east,  is  carried  across  the 
river  by  a bridge  rather  more  than  300  yards 
eastward  of  the  Thersilion,  which  (having 
reference  to  the  usual  persistence  of  bridge 
sites)  we  mayprobablyassumeto  represent  the 
point  at  which  the  bridge  necessary  to  connect 
the  two  portions  of  the  city  always  existed, 
especially  as  this  is  the  narrowest  point  of 
the  river  within  the  city  boundary.  We  do 
not  observe  mention  made  of  any  attempt  to 
look  for  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  whicli 
would  be  a matter  of  some  interest,  but  of 
course  this  is  a more  difficult  undertaking 
than  trenching  on  dry  land,  and  requires 
special  means,  particularly  if  the  river  is  a 
rapid  one. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
one  principal  point  of  interest  in  connexion 
witli  the  researches  at  Megalopolis  has  been 
in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  on  the  discussions  started  of  late 
years,  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  principally,  on  the 
question  of  the  Greek  stage,  or  rather  as  to 
whether  the  Greeks  liad  an  actual  stage  or 
not.  As  to  what  has  been  previously  said  in 
our  columns  on  this  subject,  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  an  article  on  the  excavations  at 
Megalopolis  in  the  for  June  14,  1890, 

and  various  further  “Notes"  of  March  7, 
1891  (page  1S5),  April  18,  1891,  (page  305), 
and  April  25,  1891  (page  326).  The 
remarks  and  suggestions  made  there  are 
however  to  some  extent  superseded  by  the 
present  fuller  information  in  the  volume 
before  us,  but  they  indicate  some  incidents 
of  the  controversy.  We  shall  endeavour 
here  to  give  some  idea  of  how  the  argument 
now  stands  as  far  as  the  Megalopolis 
Theatre  is  concerned,  with  the  fuller  infor- 
mation and  plans  now  before  us. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  plan  of  the 
theatre  is  jointly  signed  by  Professor 
Gardner  and  Mr.  Loring,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  very  careful  and  interesting 
reasoning  on  the  facts  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  the  plans,  which  however  does  not 
bring  us  so  near  to  a solution  of  the  main 
point  as  we  had  hoped.  It  is  impossible  to 
go  into  all  the  details  here,  but  the  main 
facts  may  be  summarised  intelligibly.  We 
have  the  south  wall  of  the  Thersilion,  about 
230  ft.  long,  facing  and  on  the  central  axis  of 
the  curve  of  the  auditorium.  From  this 
wall  projects  a portico  of  fourteen 
Doric  columns  on  the  face,  and  projecting 
two  intercolumniations  from  the  wall  (towards 


the  theatre).  In  the  main  wall  behind  the 
colonnade  are  three  doors  symmetrically 
spaced,  showing  at  all  events  that  the  Thersi- 
lion was  intended  to  connect  with  the  theatre. 
The  stylobate  finished  in  two  steps,  returned 
round  the  sides  of  the  portico  to  the  main 
wall.  But  in  front  of  the  portico,  and  not 
returned  at  the  angles,  are  four  more  steps, 
the  lowest  a shallow  half-step,  leading  down 
to  the  ground  level,  which  steps  are  described 
as  obviously  of  later  date  than  the  stylobate 
of  the  portico,  being  much  more  roughly 
worked  and  set,  with  different  form  of  metal 
cramp  and  a different  tooling.*  These  steps 
moreover  have  no  solid  foundation,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  original  stylobate  ; has  been 
cut  into  in  inserting  them.  Without  these 
steps  there  would  be  a drop  of  about  4 ft., 
more  or  less,  to  the  orchestra  level.f  We 
are  then,  as  the  writers  put  it,  confronted 
with  the  question,  what  was  the  relation  of 
the  Thersilion  to  the  theatre  before  these 
steps  were  added  : when  were  they  added  ; 
and  were  they  added?  This  of  course 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
dates  of  the  Thersilion  with  its  portico,  and 
tlie  theatre.  The  portico  being  built  facing 
the  site  of  the  theatre,  it  seems  manifest  that 
the  two  were  built  together,  and  in  relation 
to  one  another ; as  Messrs.  Gardner  and 
Loring  point  out,  “it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  Thersilion  was  built,  with- 
out reference  to  any  theatre,  in  a position 
exactly  adapted  to  the  addition  of  a theatre, 
by  the  side  of  a hill,  and  with  the  portico, 
its  main  entrance,  turned  away  from  the 
Agora^  and  facing  the  hill.”  The  authors 
consider  the  date  of  these  lower  steps 
of  the  portico  fixed  by  an  inscription  on 
a certain  pedestal,  which  (the  inscrip- 
tion) they  say  can  hardly  be  assigned  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  second  century  b.c.  : 


* These  are  the  steps  which  arc  referred  to  in  the  “Note* 
in  Builder,  April  18,  1891  ; but  the  perception  as  to  the 
real  facts  in  regard  to  them  has  been  materially  modified 
gince  cheo. 

t The  writers  think  that  the  present  front  row  of  seats  of 
honour,  or  “stalls,"  in  the  auditorium,  was  an  addition  to 
the  original  auditorium  seats,  and  that  the  level  of  the 
orchestra  was  lowered  by  the  height  of  one  step  when  this 
row  of  seats  was  added.  This  would  leave  the  stylobate 
4 ft.  6 in.  above  the  orchestra  level.  This  question  about 
the  added  line  of  seats  we  can  only  note  in  passing,  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  the  conclusion  is  correct. 

X In  regard  to  this  argument,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  Agora  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  However,  the 
distance  is  only  about  350  yards  between  the  two,  so  the 
Thersilion  would  be  a conspicv.aus  objecr  from  the  Agora. 
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this  pedestal  bears  marks  of  a special 
character  of  tooling  also  found  on  the  lower 
steps  of  the  portico.  So  that,  taking  the 
generally  assumed  founding  of  the  Thersilion 
and  the  theatre  along  with  it  at  370  B.C.,  we 
have  the  case  of  a portico,  manifestly  having 
relation  to  the  tlieatre,  and  with  doors 
entering  upon  it  from  the  Thersilion,  but 
existing  for  about  two  centuries  with  a drop 
of  over  four  feet  from  the  portico  level  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre.  What  then  was 
the  use  of  the  doors  between  the  Thersilion 
and  its  portico,  which  led  out  only  on  to  the 
top  of  a sunk  fence,  as  one  may  say,  and  to 
which  there  was  no  access  from  the  ground 
except  by  an  acrobatic  feat  ? 

The  explanation  offered  is  \eiy  ingenious, 
and  may  be  the  true  one,  but  after  all  it  is 
only  conjectural,  for  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
proof  for  it,  only  tlie  argument  “ how  can  we 
explain  it  in  any  other  way  ''  ” The  authors 
suggest,  then,  that  in  the  earlier  period  there 
was  a permanent  bank  or  terrace  of  earth 
in  front  of  the  stylobate  wall  of  the  portico, 
which  formed  the  stage,  and  which,  though 
it  hid  the  front  of  the  stylobate  wall,  would 
nevertheless  not  remove  the  structural 
necessity  for  such  a wall.  There  would  be 
external  steps  to  this  terrace,  both  for  con- 
nexion between  stage  and  orcliestra  and  for 
access  to  the  Thersilion.  At  a later  period 
the  terrace  was  removed  and  a temporary 
wooden  stage  used,  which  would  also  have 
temporary  steps ; but  at  times  when  this 
platform  was  removed  and  not  in  use,  steps 
would  be  required  to  ascend  to  the  Ther- 
silion portico,  and  were  therefore  added 
where  we  now  find  them,  in  a somewhat 
rough  manner,  as  would  be  natural  in  the 
case  of  steps  which  would  be  covered  over 
wlienever  the  temporary  stage  was  used,  and 
which  in  any  case  were  only  added  for  a 
purely  practical  purpose. 

As  far  as  the  idea  of  the  early  terrace  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
very  conjectural  explanation ; but  if  this 
explanation  is  accepted,  it  is  evident  that  the 
actors  must  have  been  on  this  terrace,  and 
not  in  front  of  it ; at  all  events  that  the  height 
of  it  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  scenic 
background  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld.  But  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  the  later  wooden  and  re- 
movable stage,  the  remains  afford  a confirma- 
tion of  the  theory.  About  20  ft.  in  front 
of  the  stylobate  of  the  portico  there  exists 
another  line  of  foundation  wall,  on  which  are 
some  of  the  bases  of  a smaller  colonnade. 
This  colonnade  we  may  dismiss  for  the 
moment,  to  consider  what  was  revealed  by 
Dr.  Durpfeld's  own  acute  observation  of  the 
two  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  it.  " The  lower  course  is  structurally 
somewhat  better  than  the  upper,”  and  this 
fact  alone  suggested  to  him  that  the  two 
courses  were  perhaps  not  of  the  same  date. 
“ On  the  removal  of  some  blocks  of  the  upper 
course  this  suspicion  was  found  to  be  amply 
justified,  for  on  the  blocks  composing  the 
lower  course  was  discovered  a series  of 
rectangular  sinkings  and  of  grooves  clearly 
intended  for  the  reception  of  wooden 
posts  and  planks.”  These  appearances 
are  carefully  figured  in  one  of  the 
plans,  and  this  seems  a remarkable  con- 
firmation of  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Loring's 
idea  as  to  the  removable  wooden  platform. 
But  over  this  course  of  stones  pierced  for  wood 
work,  and  therefore  later  than  it,  was  placed 
the  course  of  stones  which  bear  several  bases 
and  drums  of  a small  colonnade.  This  the 
authors  regard  as  the  front  and  support  of 
the  Vitruvian  stage.  These  columns  are 
roughly  worked,  and  on  cither  side  of  each 
column  is  a projecting  fillet,  “doubtless 
intended  to  hold  panels  which  formerly  filled 
the  inter-columniatiuns.”  The  shaft  of  one 
of  these  columns,  a monolith,  has  been  found 
apparently  entire,  and  gives  a minimum 
height  of  7 ft.  8^  in.  for  the  front  of  this 
latest  stage.  Tiiis  front  would  be  high 
enough  to  act  as  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  back-scene. 
The  authors  give,  however,  two  reasons  why 
it  could  not  have  filled  such  a purpose.  First, 
from  the  positions  of  the  fillets  on  the  sides 
of  the  columns,  the  front  could  not  have  been 


a flat  surface ; the  columns  must  have  pro- 
jected in  front  of  the  panels.  We  do  not 
see  very  much  in  this  argument ; such  a 
back  - scene  might  have  been  formed 
of  half  columns  and  panelled  spaces  between. 
But  another  and  stronger  reason  against  the 
idea  is  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a door  or 
opening  anywhere,  either  from  a wider 
spacing  of  the  columns,  or  from  any  special 
appearance  on  any  part  of  the  base-course  of 
masonry,  which  must  have  shown  a difference 
of  appearance  where  any  portion  of  it  had 
been  used  as  the  sill  of  a doorway ; and  it 
is  argued  by  the  authors,  and  we  think  with 
truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
wall  used  as  a scenic  background  for  the 
actors,  without  any  door  entering  on  to  the 
orchestra.  It  then  follows  that  this  latest 
addition  in  front  of  the  Thersilion  portico 
represents  the  front  of  the  Vitruvian  high 
stage  or  XoT-tlov,  and  another  argument  in 
favour  of  this  idea  is  that  it  was  built  on 
the  base-line  of  masonry  which  had  un- 
doubtedly at  a former  period  been 
the  basis  for  a wooden  stage,  or  for 
some  kind  of  wooden  erection  which 
we  can  only  account  for  by  supposing  it  to 
have  been  a stage.  The  curious  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  erection,  over  7 ft.  high  at 
least  (on  the  evidence  of  the  monolith 
column),  and  probably  8 or  10  ft.  over  all, 
must  have  risen  several  feet  above  the  base 
of  the  colonnade  of  the  Thersilion  portico 
behind  it,  and  have  shut  out  part  of  that 
from  sight.  Anything  more  unsightly  than 
this  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and  one 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
desire  for  a stage  according  to  the  then 
received  pattern  was  a sufficiently  im- 
portant object  to  override  any  consideration 
of  architectural  effect  in  regard  to  the  older 
monumental  portico  in  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  idea  that  when  Vitruvius 
spoke  of  the  proscenium  he  spoke  of  a 
platform  upon  which  the  actors  stood,  and 
not  the  front  of  an  erection  which  formed  a 
back-scene  to  their  acting,  and  the  probable 
height  of  this  particular  stage  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  the  height  required  by  Vitruvius. 
The  depth  backwards  to  the  Thersilion 
colonnade  would  indeed  be  much  greater  than 
is  required  for  his  description  of  the  Greek 
stage;  but  tlie  authors  suggest  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  the  floor  of  this 
high  stage  extended  all  the  distance  back  ; 
that  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  an  erec- 
tion in  front  of  but  not  touching  or  inter- 
fering witli  the  colonnade  of  the  portico. 
This  supposition  would  at  least  leave  the 
colonnade  complete  in  the  rear  of  the  new 
stage,  though  the  whole  of  the  height  of  the 
columns  could  not  be  seen  from  the  front  of 
“the  house.” 

This  theory  as  to  the  height  and  construc- 
tion of  this  later  (probably  late  second 
century  B.c.)  stage  at  Megalopolis  supports 
the  idea  that  Vitruvius,  in  his  description  of 
the  Greek  stage  as  he  knciu  and  understood  it, 
did  mean  by  “ proscenium,”  a stage  on  which 
tiie  actors  stood,  as  the  indications  of  the 
remains  agree  with  that  better  than  with  any 
other  supposition.  But  the  discoveries  at 
Megalopolis,  and  the  deductions  so  cleverly 
argued  from  them  by  Messrs.  Gardner  and 
Loring,  after  all  do  not  carry  us  further  than 
to  support  the  generally  received  idea  as  to 
what  Vitruvius  means  by  the  Greek  stage  as 
he  described  it.  They  take  us  little  or  no 
nearer  to  the  question,  what  was  the  actual 
stage  of  the  best  Greek  period,  and  whether 
it  was  really,  at  that  date,  what  Vitruvius 
described  it  in  his  own  day.  Messrs.  Gardner 
and  Loring  really  only  take  us  as  far  as  this 
— 'that  a terrace  in  front  of  the  Thersilion 
portico  is  a perfectly  possible  explanation  of 
the  relation  betv%'een  the  Thersilion  and  the 
theatre,  but  is  a mere  conjecture  with  nothing 
else  to  support  it ; but  tliat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Megalopolis  remains  offer  nothing 
whatever,  so  far,  to  support  Dr.  Durpfeld’s 
theory  that  the  proscenium  was  only  a back- 
ground. The  drop-wall  beneath  the  Thersi- 
lion portico  (before  the  later  steps  were 
added),  facing  the  theatre,  might  seem  at 


first  sight  to  support  this  view,  but  then  tlie 
wall  is  too  low;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a wall  at  the  most  4 ft.  6 in.  high  being 
accepted  as  a back-scene  ; and  even  if  it 
were,  whence  did  the  actors  have  access 
to  the  orchestra,  on  which  they  (according 
to  Dr.  DOrpfeld)  were  supposed  to  act  ? 
So  far,  we  think  it  may  safely  be  said 
Megalopolis  gives  Dr.  Dorpfeld  no  support 
at  all;  and  the  plans  and  sections  of  the 
remains,  appended  to  this  treatise,  have  been 
evidently  carefullyand  conscientiously  drawn, 
and  represent  all  that  is  to  be  made  out  of 
the  remains,  unless  some  further  excavations 
throw  additional  light  on  their  meaning. 

Professor  Gardner  adds  in  an  appendix 
somevery  interesting  illustrations  of  represen- 
tations of  the  Greek  stage  on  vases  made  in 
Southern  Italy  in  the  third  and  second  cen- 
turies B.c.  Some  of  these  confirm  in  a striking 
manner  the  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  Megalopolis  stage.  We  have  the  simple 
terrace  platform  ; the  stage  with  steps  in 
front  or  staircase  at  one  point  (not  a con- 
tinuous row  of  steps) ; and  a front  of  a stage 
with  columns  or  pilasters,  which  suggests  the 
latest  stage  at  Megalopolis. 

Among  the  peculiarities  in  the  plan  of  the 
theatre  is  that  there  is  only  one  parodos,  on 
the  east  side,  the  corresponding  space  on  the 
west  being  occupied  by  a long  narrow 
chamber  on  a line  with  the  front  of  the  stage, 
which  has  been  called  nKai‘o9i)Ka  (scene-dock). 
This  idea  would  seem  to  imply  a greater 
variety  of  scenic  background  than  we  are 
used  to  imagine  in  connexion  with  the 
Greek  Theatre.  It  looks  like  a store-place 
of  some  kind,  but  the  destination  supposed 
for  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a conjecture. 

The  Thersilion  presents  us  witii  a very 
peculiar  plan.  It  is  an  oblong  interior,  not 
very  far  from  square,  with  four  columns  at 
four  angles  of  a square  near  but  not  on  the 
centre  (nearest  to  the  south  side  facing  the 
theatre) ; on  the  east,  north  and  west  sides 
the  space  between  this  central  compartment 
and  the  side  walls  is  divided  into  five  equal 
aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  which  ai’e  not 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  lines  normal 
to  the  side  walls,  but  arranged  so  that  they 
form  lines  converging  towards  the  centre  of 
the  square  compartment.  On  the  south  side 
this  arrangement  is  not  followed,  but  the 
columns  are  placed  opposite  those  which 
originally  stood  in  the  wall  line  next  the 
theatre.*  It  seems  obvious  from  this 
arrangement  that  whatever  formation  took 
place  in  the  hall  had  its  centre  of  interest  in 
the  square  space  marked  out  by  the  four 
central  columns.  The  others  were  arranged 
so  as  to  afford  a number  of  uninterrupted 
vistas  from  the  sides. 

Mr.  Schultz's  architectural  description,  in 
connexion  with  which  the  restored  plan  of 
the  Thersilion  is  given,  contains  a great  deal 
of  interesting  information  on  the  architectural 
and  structural  details  of  the  building,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book, 
which  is  one  that  every  one  seriously 
interested  in  ancient  architecture  ought  to 
procure.  Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the 
critical  views  expressed  in  it,  we  cannot  but 
recognise  the  care  with  which  the  investiga- 
tions hav’e  been  made  and  illustrated,  and 
the  thoughtful  and  logical  character  of  the 
analytical  discussion  of  the  subject. 


A Ladder  Cramp. — Messrs.  Buckley  & McCor- 
mack send  us  a description  and  illustration  of  an 
adjustable  cramp  for  fixing  ladders  wherever  there 
is  a window-sill  or  window-head  available  near  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  The  cramp  has  a double  arm 
with  hooks  which  go  round  the  sides  of  the  ladder  ; 
the  other  end  of  the  shank  from  which  the  hooks 
branch  has  a turn-down  holding  plate  which  presses 
against  the  wall  on  the  inside  of  the  window,  and  is 
tightened  up  by  a screw,  thus  cramping  wall  and 
ladder  together.  By  turning  the  cramp  the  reverse 
way  up,  it  can  be  applied  at  the  head  of  a window 
on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  sill. 


_ The  wall  with  three  doors  in  it  before  spoken  of, 
which  separates  the  portico  from  the  hall,  was  not  the 
original  arrangement  ; the  hall  was  formerly  open  to  the 
portico  except  for  four  columns  ranging  with  the  interior 
colonnade,  the  basement.s  of  which  have  been  found. 
The.se  did  not,  however,  range  with  any  of  the  outside 
columns  of  the  portico. 
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A CHAPTER  ON  GREEK  VASE- 
PAINTING. 

R.  HARTVVIG’.S  great  work  on  the 
Meistersclmlen—/.^.,  the  cylixes 
which  are  signed  witli  artists’ 
names,  has  been  long  expected, 
and  will  disappoint  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. Its  publication  marks  a distinct  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  study  of  Greek  vase- 
paintings.*  In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that 
the  work  is  due  to  chance,  not  to  a fixed  plan 
— it  has  grown  up  bit  by  bit,  and  the  original 
intent  has  been  modified  ambulando. 

The  initial  impulse  was  given  in  1887 
by  tlie  discovery,  in  Rome,  of  a number 
of  unpublished  vases  with  artists’  signa- 
tures, with  dedication  inscriptions,  of  which 
last  more  anon.  The  first  idea  was  to 
publish  these  as  a Supplement  to  the 
German  Archceological  Jahrbiich^  and  to 
regard  this  as  a sort  of  completion  to  the 
Vienna  Vorlegcbliittcr.  Dr.  Hartwig  next 
came  across  the  Branteghem  and  Bour- 
guignon  collections,  both,  especially  the  first, 
so  rich  in  signed  vases.  To  these  were 
added  later  the  Bruschi  collection  at  Corneto, 
well-known  to  all  archmologists,  but  usually 
inaccessible  to  the  intending  publisher,  the 
splendid  Fania  collection  at  Orvieto,  and 
that  of  Lord  Northamptoit  at  Castle  Asby. 
As  the  work  went  on  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  some  of  the  finest  vases  left  us  are 
unsigned,  and  yet,  by  various  notes  of  manner, 
may  be  attributed  to  certain  masters  who 
have  left  us  signed  works.  So,  bit  by  bit, 
the  book  developed  from  being,  as  originally 
intended,  a corpus  of  actually  signed  vases, 
to  be  a history  of  individual  artists,  and  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  influence,  a history 
based  on  unsigned,  as  well  as  signed,  work. 

Here,  we  may  as  well  at  once  say,  seems  to 
us  the  weak  side  of  the  work.  Dr.  Hartwig 
is  perhaps  unduly  eager  to  give  an  artist's 
name  to  an  unsigned  vase.  The  temptation 
is  great,  but  surely  it  would  be  wiser  in  the 
case  of  unsigned  vases  to  be  content  with  the 
simple  formula,  “in  the  style  of,’’  or  “under 
the  influence  of.”  A potter  would  have  in 
his  workshop  a number  of  subordinates. 
What  more  natural  than  that,  especially  in 
the  early  days  of  their  apprenticeship,  they 
should  even  deliberately  affect  their  master’s 
style?  It  seems  even  possible  that  with  the 
artist's  signature  affixed  we  are  not  quite 
safe,  as,  if  executed  under  his  immediate 
supervision  and  issued  from  his  factory,  the 
head  potter  might  very  likely  sign  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  and  this  would  account  for 
the  wretched  work  that  sometimes  appears 
in  a vase  signed  by  an  illustrious  name. 

One  other  point,  and  we  have  done  with 
objection.  Dr.  Hartwig,  intent  on  the 
question  of  development,  even  discovers  in 
some  of  the  vase-painters  two  distinct 
periods,  pre-  and  post-Persian  (to  use  a 
Germanism),  the  early  and  the  late 
“manner”  as  we  should  say.  Here  again, 
we  are  it  seems  to  us  on  slippery  ground. 
Except  where  dedication  names  give  us  some 
foothold,  chronology  cannot  safely  be  pressed 
to  such  detail.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  an 
artist  from  lapsing  into  occasional  archaism, 
prompted  sometimes  by  subject,  sometimes 
from  mere  mood.  Even  the  form  of  letters 
in  inscriptions  must  not,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  too  closely  pressed. 

To  return  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hartwig’s 
work.  In  publications  drawn  from  sources 
so  diverse  the  plates  are  necessarily,  he 
warns  us,  unequal.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
lay  hands  on  a competent  artist  in  a small 
provincial  Italian  town.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  models  of  perfect  reproduction,  and  the 
general  level  is  high.  No  chromatic  repr«- 
duction  is  attempted,  and  we  think  wisely  ; it 
is  quite  easy  to  reconstruct  in  imagination 
the  simple  black  and  red.  The  vases  are  all 
reproduced  in  the  original  size,  a matter  of 
great  importance.  Inscriptions  are  given  in 
small  letters.  This  also  is  a sensible  inno- 


*  “ Die  Griecliischen  Meisterschalen  der  Bluthezeit  des 
Sirengen  Rothfiguri^en  .Stiles."  Paul  Hartwig.  Text 
68o_Seiten.  4to.  Mit  Atlas  (75  Lichtdrucktafeln  Gross- 


vation,  as  half-facsimile  is  only  misleading. 
The  shape  of  the  vase  is  only  added  when  it 
is  of  scientific  importance. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  book,  they  are  strict. 
Dr.  Hartwig  confines  himself  to  the  “ Bluthe- 
zeit  ’’—the  fine  period — that  is,  Euphronios 
and  his  set,  with  Chachrylion  as  forerunner. 
He  holds  out  liopes  that  another  volume  will 
deal  with  Epiktetos  and  his  set,  who  pre- 
ceded Euphronios.  and  we  may  hope  he  will 
then  include  the  black-figured  masters  who 
signed  their  work.  For  the  present,  Epiktetos 
has  to  be  content  with  a valuable  chapter  on 
his  relation  to  his  successors. 

As  regards  his  attitude  towards  his 
subject.  Dr.  Hartwig  approaches  it  from  the 
art-critic’s  point  of  view;  the  mythologist 
learns  nothing,  the  question  of  interpreta- 
tion is  hardly  touched  on,  and  when  it  does 
come  up  is  dealt  with  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  development  of  the  same 
type  by  different  masters.  The  author 
hopes  his  book  will  be  consulted  by  artists, 
who,  as  a rule,  know  but  little  of  the  beauties 
of  Greek  ceramography.  The  introduction 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  dating 
of  vases.  Blunders  as  odd  as  protracted 
have  been  made  about  this.  Greek  vases 
started  under  a cloud,  as  Etruscan.  Long 
after  the  “ Etruscan  ” fallacy  died,  its  baneful 
effects  lived  on  in  a certain  depreciatory 
attitude  of  mind  towards  these  vases,  as 
curious  and  strange  rather  than  beautiful 
objects.  The  elegance  of  their  shape  was 
approved,  but  the  work  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  decoration  was  stamped  by 
archaeological  judgment  as  archaic.  The 
florid  and  tasteless  productions  of  fifty 
years  later  have  the  prominent  place  in  the 
glass  cases  of  the  period.  A curious  fallacy 
prevailed  that  these  vases  of  the  best  period, 
supposed,  though  wrongly,  to  be  contemporary 
with  Pheidias,  being  mere  handicraft,  lagged 
far  behind  the  development  of  plastic  art. 

All  this  is  now,  of  course,  matter  of  dead 
and  gone  criticism.  We  know  now  that  the 
finest  things  in  Greek  vase-paintings,  the 
fullest  development  of  the  red-figured  style, 
was  a thing  accomplished  many  years  before 
the  date  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  , 
odd  thing  is  how  we  came  not  to  know  this 
as  long  ago  as  1835.  In  that  year  Ludwig 
Ross,  making  tentative  excavations  in  the 
Acropolis,  to  the  south  of  the  Parthenon, 
came  upon  a layer  of  partially  - burnt 
debris,  which  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  marked  the  period  of  Persian 
invasion.  Among  this  Persian  debris 
was  the  fragment  of  a plate  in  the  finest  red- 
figured  style  : a style  which  he  rightly  con- 
cluded must  have  been  fully  developed 
before  the  Persian  invasion.  His  discovery, 
conclusive  as  it  was,  fell  practically  dead. 
Subjective  critics  were  taken  with  the  notion 
that  the  outburst  of  patriotism  after  the 
Persian  war,  the  impulse  given  to  national  life, 
found  its  expression  in  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  red-figured  style,  a sentiment  easy  to 
work  up  rhetorically,  but  foolish  enough 
when  critically  considered.  This  error  landed 
us  in  another  perhaps  more  troublesome. 
Dating  the  red-figured  style  as  contem- 
porary with  Polygnotus  we  were  set 
hunting  for  his  influence ; was  his  ethos 
discernible  in  this  or  that  vase  executed,  as 
the  new  chronology  teaches  us,  before 
Polygnotus  was  thought  of?  So  too  with  the 
influence  of  the  drama,  we  were  fifty  years 
wrong  all  along  the  line.  It  needed  the  recent 
excavations  of  the  Acropolis  to  put  an  end  to 
the  mistake  that  Ross  had  barely  suggested. 
These  excavations  show  that  vases  in  the 
style  of  Brugos  and  Hieron,  and  a portion  of 
those  by  Euphronios  Duris,  and  yet  more  of 
Epiktetos,  were  executed  before  the  Persians 
set  foot  in  Athens.  In  480  b.c.  the  red- 
figured  workers  had  already  done  some  of 
their  best  work.  This  meant  that  Euphronios, 
the  best  and  first  of  them,  must  have  been  at 
work  about  500  b.c. 

The  next  important  question  of  doubt  is 
that  which  deals  with  what  the  Germans  call 
“ Lieblungsnamen,”  a mistaken  term  already 
creeping  into  English  usage  in  the  form  of 
“ love-names.”  "We  prefer  the  term  “ dedica- 


tion names.”  For  a strictly  limited  period  of 
time,  of  the  late  black-figured  and  early 
red-figured  technique,  the  custom  obtained 
that  the  potter  should  inscribe  on  his  vase 
the  name  of  some  popular  favourite,  usually 
a youth,  with  the  adjunct  “is  beautiful.” 
“ Leagros  is  beautiful,”  “ Memnon  is 
beautiful” — or  the  blank  formula,  “the  boy 
is  beautiful  ’’ ; sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
“ the  girl  is  beautiful.'’  “For  a good  boy,” 
on  the  mugs  of  our  childhood,  offers  a 
certain  analogy ; but  with  the  Greeks 
the  notion  is  of  celebration,  not  reward, 
and  beauty  takes  the  place  of  moral 
e.xcellence.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  Italy  we  find  analogous  inscrip- 
tions— “ Lucrezia  bella,”  “Angelica  diva” — 
but  the  persons  toasted  are  always  women. 
The  term  “love-names”  is  based  on  the 
groundless  assumption  that  in  o icaic  koXoq 
we  have  a note  of  the  Dorian  relation  of 
lover  and  loved.  Say  we  have  the  echo  of 
that  note,  that  is  the  most.  Leagros,  Cdaukon, 
and  the  like,  who  are  toasted  in  these  cups, 
are  the  noble  patrons,  not  the  obscure 
vaiSiKii  of  the  handicraftsman.  It  is  hard 
to  get  the  exact  shade  of  meaning.  “ Dedi- 
cation ” is  certainly  too  solemn;  it  savours 
of  the  sanctuary.  “ Toast  ” is  too  exclu- 
sively of  the  banquet,  and,  besides,  too 
personal.  We  also  want  some  hint  of  the 
commercial  shrewdness  involved,  as  in  our 
“ Ciladstone  bag” — for  the  wealthy  youth  was 
the  vase  painters’  best  patron. 

The  case  for  the  chronology  of  these 
“ dedication  names  ” is  put  very  clearly.  • We 
cannot  even  resume  the  details  of  the 
argument.  Relying  on  the  fact  that  the 
boy,  even  in  the  larger  Cireek  acceptation  of 
the  word  as  youth,  could  only  so  count  for 
about  ten  years,  Dr.  Hartwig  concludes  : — 

1.  All  vases  inscribed  with  the  same  “ love 
name  ” by  the  same  artist  must  be  within  a 
period  of  ten  years  of  his  activity. 

2.  All  vases  inscribed  with  the  same 
love-name  and  by  different  masters  must, 
in  like  fashion,  be  within  the  same  period. 

3.  The  ajjpearance  of  two  different  love- 
names  on  the  same  vase  justifies  us  in 
concluding  that  the  persons  named  were 
within  about  ten  years  of  each  other’s  age. 
The  value  of  these  three  dicta  for  the 
closer  dating  of  vases  is  apparent. 

We  can  only  draw  attention  to  the  main 
subject  of  Chapter  VIII.,  in  which  the  vexed 
question  of  the  meaning  of  “ catagrapha  ” is 
dealt  with,  and  the  relation  of  Kimon  of 
Kleonm  and  his  innovations  to  vase  painting 
fully  discussed.  Dr.  Hartwig  is  here  at  issue 
with  most  other  authorities,  and  notably  with 
Studinezka,  who  held  that  the  painters  of  the 
set  of  Epiktetos  reflect  the  innovations  of 
Kimon.  Dr.  Hartwig  thinks  we  must  look  to 
Euphronios  for  that  which  is  in  theory 
perspective,  in  practice  foreshortening,  of 
which  Kimon  was  the  first  to  master  the 
principles,  and  which  the  critics  called  the 
drawing  of  “catagrapha.” 

It  is  in  the  criticism  of  detail,  the  knowledge 
that  comes  of  careful  personal  examination 
and  appreciation,  that  Dr.  Hartwig  shines. 
We  can  only  note  his  rather  startling,  but,  we 
think,  satisfactory  theory  about  the  recently 
rediscovered  Troilos  vase  at  Perugia.  It  is 
signed  “ Euphronios  made,”  and  as  this  is  the 
master's  usual  signature,  it  has  usually  been 
supposed  that  Euplironios  painted  it.  Dr. 
Hartwig  takes  it  away  from  Euphronios  and 
gives  it  to  an  artist  whom  he  has  almost  called 
into  being,  Onesinios.  In  similar  fashion  he 
takes  away  the  Eos  and  and  Kephalos  vase 
signed  by  Hieron  and  gives  it  to  an  artist 
whom  he  calls  quaintly  enough  “the  master 
with  the  bald  head  ” (from  his  figures,  not 
himself).  This  should  delight  the  realists. 
For  sheer  beauty  there  are  few  things  like 
the  newly-published  vase  from  the  Cabinet 
de  M(3dailles,  which  he  attributes  to  Brygos. 


Reredos,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Streatley.— 
memorial  reredos  in  polished  white  alabaster, 
elaborately  carved  and  sculptured,  has  recently  been 
erected  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Streatley-on-Thames, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  N.  Hitch,  of  Vauxhall. 
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NOTES. 

H E Parliamentary  Committee 
which  is  inquiring  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  has  completed  the 
first  stage  of  its  labours,  and  commences 
the  examination  of  railway  witnesses  this 
week.  The  representatives  of  the  traders 
and  the  public  all  tell  of  great  advances  im- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  the  year — 
subsequently  modified  in  the  majority  of 
cases  as  a result  of  the  general  agitation.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  position  is  still 
very  unsatisfactory.  As  a Scotch  witness 
put  it,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  appear- 
ance of  concession,  but  the  result  has  not 
equalled  the  appearance.  This,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  applies  principally  where  there  is  lack 
of  organisation,  as  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
turists, small  traders,  and  private  individuals. 
Fortunately,  the  County  Councils  presented 
a good  medium  for  many  ol  these  to  submit 
their  grievances,  nor  were  members  of  Par- 
liament behindhand  in  rendering  assistance 
when  desired.  A representative  of  the  Swan- 
sea Traders’  Association  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  charges  made  by  railway  com- 
panies for  services  rendered  at  private  sidings, 
and  stated  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  any  particulars  from  them  as  to  the 
services  included  in  their  charges.  There 
should  now  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
companies  to  define  precisely  what  they  do 
in  the  way  of  terminal  and  additional  services, 
and  this  is  not  the  least  important  of  the 
various  questions  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider. As  to  future  cases  of  dispute,  several 
witnesses  express  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
cedure under  the  conciliation  clause,  with 
something  added,  would  be  most  effective. 
It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Railway 
Commission  is  far  too  costly,  and  there  are 
but  few  advocates  for  another  brand-new 
tribunal. 


The  outlook  in  the  coal  trade  — any 
serious  disturbance  to  which  soon 
affects  many  other  industries — is  growing 
very  ominous,  and  a stoppage  appears 
inevitable.  Neither  side,  however,  are  fully 
united  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued — a 
fact  which  will  doubtless  affect  the  duration 
of  the  coming  struggle.  A few  of  the 
masters  have  not  yet  given  notice  of  reduc- 
tion, while  the  Durham  miners — who  have 
had  a bitter  experience  of  strikes — have 
determined  to  secede  from  the  Federation 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  ordered  to 
strike  again.  Some  of  the  lodges  in  the 
same  county  and  in  Northumberland  decided 
to  stand  by  the  Federation  in  resisting  the 
proposed  reduction,  and  to  demand  an 
advance  for  themselves  in  addition.  The 
general  result  of  the  voting,  however,  is 
against  coming  out — the  majority  in  favour 
of  this  course  being  three  to  one.  The 
attitude  of  Scotland  and  Wales  may  be 
characterised  as  "watchful”  — fluctuating 
between  sympathy  and  self-interest.  The 
reduction  demanded  by  the  coal  owners 
is  undoubtedly  a very  sweeping  one. 
They  justify  it  by  pointing  to  the  advances 
granted  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  in  the  light  of  which  a 25  per  cent, 
reduction  certainly  does  not  appear  so 
exorbitant.  Wages  began  to  go  up  in 
October,  1888,  with  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent. ; since  which  date  five  further  advances 
have  been  obtained  by  the  men — two  more 
of  10  per  cent,  and  three  of  5 per  cent.  The 
last  advance  was  in  August,  1890,  and  prices 
having  receded  considerably  since  that  date, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  little  or  no  profit  is 
being  made  at  the  present  time.  The  coal- 
owners  appear  to  have  put  off  the  evil  day  so 
long  that  a reduction  of  5 or  10  per  cent, 
will  not  now  meet  the  case ; but  the  25  per 
cent,  which  they  are  seeking  to  enforce  is 
more  than  any  body  of  men  can  be  expected 
to  concede  without  a struggle.  A solution  of 
the  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
"reduction  by  instalments,”  although  the 
attitude  of  those  branches  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  which  have  already  voted  upon 


the  question  is  one  of  resistance  to  any 
reduction  whatever.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
either  side  will  maintain  for  long  the  position 
taken  up  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  past  experience,  and  a careful  considera- 
tion of  existing  circumstances  will  help  to 
obviate  a prolonged  struggle. 


ON  Monday  night  London  was  the  scene 
of  a serious  fire,  such  as  we  only 
expect  to  hear  of  from  some  jerry-built 
American  or  antediluvian  Russian  harbour 
town.  A large  number  of  well-stocked 
warehouses  in  St.  Mary  Axe  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  many  others  much  damaged. 
The  actual  cause  of  this  conflagration  is  not 
yet  known,  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  its 
e.xtension  was  primarily  due  to  the  non- 
division into  risks  of  the  first  warehouse 
attacked,  then  to  the  bad  construction  and 
crowded  position  of  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, and  further  to  the  organisation  and 
strength  of  our  fire  brigade  not  permitting 
of  an  adequate  attendance  of  appliances 
and  men  at  once,  on  a first  alarm,  to  so 
dangerous  a district.  Speaking  of  the 
latter  it  appears  inconceivable  why  so  fine 
a body  of  men  should  be  continually  handi- 
capped by  defective  organisation  and  irra- 
tional means  of  inter-communication.  The 
seconds  alone  lost  with  the  separate  tele- 
phonic communication  to  each  individual 
station  mount  up,  and  the  average  two 
minutes’  night  " alarm  ” is  nearly  treble  what 
a perfect  institution  should  aspire  to.  As 
usual,  the  large  conflagration  did  not  come 
alone  ; another  serious  one  in  the  Brompton- 
road,  and  one  at  Aldgate,  occurring  about 
the  same  time,  thus  again  giving  London  a 
night  this  summer  in  which  it  had  three 
heavy  fires,  each  insufficiently  attended,  and 
scarcely  an  engine  left  at  home  to  protect 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area.  In  each 
case  the  consequences  of  the  three  out- 
breaks were  nearly  as  bad  as  they  could 
have  been. 


Many  sagacious  men  of  business  have 
before  this  predicted  that  the  recent 
Parliamentary  struggle  over  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company’s  Bill  for  a main  line  to  London 
was  money  thrown  away,  because  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  raise  the  capital  for  the 
undertaking.  It  appears  very  much  as  if 
this  would  be  the  case.  For  the  Board  in 
their  half-yearly  report  say  that  " negotia- 
tions have  been  entered  into  with  regard  to 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  line  to  London,  but 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  money 
market  the  question  has  for  the  present  been 
deferred.”  At  a time  like  the  present  sound 
home  undertakings  are  much  in  favour,  and 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  above  quotation  as 
showing  that  financiers  do  not  consider  that 
the  capital  can  be  raised  for  the  new  line. 
The  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  have 
over  and  over  again  assured  the  shareholders 
of  that  company  that  the  Aylesbury  exten- 
sion would  be  a success  when  the  main  line 
from  the  North  was  completed.  At  present 
the  construction  of  this  main  line  appears  to 
be  a thing  of  " the  dim  and  distant  future.” 


''T''HERE  appears  to  exist  a sharp  conflict 
X of  opinion  between  the  Sanitary 
Authority  for  Rickmansworth  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
who  has  reported  so  unfavourably  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  district  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject.  The  medical  officer 
considers  that  a scheme  of  sewering  and 
drainage  is  necessary,  but  the  Sanitary 
Authority  is  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a body 
of  amateurs  cannot  properly  set  up  an  opinion 
against  a medical  expert,  and  if  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  views  of  this 
officer  are  either  wrong  or  impracticable  the 
opinion  of  an  impartial  expert  in  sanitary 
matters  should  be  taken.  The  increase  in 


the  size  of  Watford,  Harrow,  Pinner,  and 
Northwood  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  very  marked,  and  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  take 
care  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rickmans- 
worth, which  belongs  to  this  group  of  semi- 
suburban localities,  is  kept  up  to  a proper 
standard.  Hitherto  Rickmansworth  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  filthy  condition  of 
its  highways  in  winter  and  their  dustiness  in 
summer,  and  if  its  sanitary  condition  is  also 
condemned  by  experts  it  is  high  time  that 
proper  remedies  were  sought  for. 


WEDNESDAY,  the  12th,  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  first  really  wet  day 
of  the  season.  However,  members  of  the 
Archmological  Institute  were  fairly  well 
under  cover  in  the  morning  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Lambeth  Palace,  as  reported 
elsewhere.  The  evening  was  devoted  to 
a reception  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Invitations  to  meet  tite  Congress 
party  had  been  issued  to  the  members 
of  various  antiquarian  societies,  which  were 
accepted  in  no  small  numbers.  We  noticed 
in  consequence  a large  gathering  of  archmolo- 
gists  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially from  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  guests  and 
their  friends  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
they  then  proceeded  to  examine  an  important 
collection  of  municipal  insignia  of  antiquarian 
interest.  Maces  of  various  English  corpora- 
tions, swords  of  state,  caps  of  maintenance, 
silver  oars,  mayoral  and  other  chains  of  office, 
were  arranged  in  a long  line  of  glass  cases  from 
one  end  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  the  other, 
and  also  in  the  Western  Parlour.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  object  was  the  celebrated 
crystal  sceptre  of  the  City  of  London.  While 
'other  objects  had  their  obscivers,  a small 
crowd  of  sightseers  awaited  their  turn  to 
inspect  this  unique  article.  The  gold  mounts 
and  pearls  may  be  of  Saxon  date,  but  the  gold 
' head  and  its  rubies  and  sapphires  is 
' obviously  much  later.  By  its  side  and 

around  it  was  the  City  Purse— all  too  small 
for  modern  use— the  Lord  Mayor’s  collar  of 
SS  bequeathed  by  Sir  John  Alen  in  1545. 
the  various  swords  of  state,  the  ward 
maces,  thirty  in  number,  &,c.  The  maces  of 
the  English  cities  and  towns  were  arranged 
chronologically,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  and  Dr.  Freshfield,  a task  that  must 
have  been  lessened  in  its  labour  from  a 
similar  gathering  having  been  made  at 
Burlington  House  by  Mr.  Hope  some  months 
ago.  The  early  maces  were  represented  by 
the  small  and  curious  fifteenth-century 
examples  from  the  towns  of  Winchcombe, 
Hedon,  Grantham,  and  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
the  latest,  by  those  of  Shrewsbury,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Cambridge.  Here  was  also 
the  great  silver  oar  of  the  Admiralty  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  many  others.  The  Burgh- 
mote  horns  exhibited  were  curious,  many 
being  of  early  date.  Among  them  was  the 
wakeman’s  horn  from  Ripon,  together  with 
the  bawdrick,  with  its  well-known  and 
curious  silver  badges,  now  worn  by  the 
Serjeant-at-Mace.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  remarkable  collection  was  such  a short 
time  on  view.  During  the  evening  the 
Mediaeval  Musical  Society  rendered  a selec- 
tion of  quaint  old  music,  and  music  played  on 
the  harpsichord  and  viols  was  also  given.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  concerts  maybe 
repeated  on  some  future  occasions. 


An  interesting  exhibition  has  been  held 
during  the  present  week  at  83,  Eccles- 
ton-square  (by  permission  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute),  consisting  of  drawings  in  water- 
colour, photographs,  and  fragments  dis- 
covered at  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  El 
Bersheh,  Tel-el-Amarna,  Sheikh  Said,  and 
Der-el-Gebrawi,  executed  for  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  Egypt  by  Messrs.  Percy 
Buckman,  W.  M.  Blackden,  John  E.  New- 
berry, and  Howard  Carter.  The  chief 
drawings  in  the  collection  are  a series  of 
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full-size  water-colours  of  the  wall  paintings 
from  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan.  Many  of 
these  have  figure  subjects,  treated  in  the 
conventional  manner  of  the  period,  but 
exhibiting  a considerable  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  the  power  to  depict  objects  in 
motion.  Single  figures  holding  various 
objects,  groups  playing  games,  and  figures  of 
priests  are  amongst  the  number.  Other 
drawings  exhibit  various  kinds  of  animals 
and  birds,  notably  a large  variety  of  dnck, 
some  of  wliich  are  excellent  examples  of 
decorative  treatment.  Two  curious  speci- 
mens of  dogs  and  a cat  are  also  given.  A 
group  of  wrestlers  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  casts  made  of  those 
who  fell  at  the  overwhelming  of  Pompeii, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  there  and  at 
Naples.  The  lotus,  of  course,  plays  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  decorations  ; a particularly 
happy  example  is  its  use  as  a head-dress  on 
the  figure  of  the  daughter  of  Tahutihotap  at 
K!  IBersheh.  There  is  a curious  representa- 
tion of  salting  fish  from  a tomb  wall  painting 
at  Der-el-Gebrawi.  Besides  these  repro- 
ductions of  wall  paintings  are  a number  of 
water  colours  illustrating  the  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  These  are  mostly 
by  Mr.  Percy  Buckman.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  are  two  views  of  the  Plain  of  Tel-el- 
Armana,  and  a view  across  the  Nile  Valley 
at  Der-el-Gebrawi.  There  are  also  several 
fragments  of  wall  showing  decoration,  the 
figures  and  other  sculpture  being  in  very  low 
relief.  Also  specimens  of  scarabs,  part  of  a 
ball,  and  other  objects  of  blue  glaze  of  a 
very  beautiful  colour,  with  patterns  in  black, 
from  Der-el-Bahari.  The  result  of  the 
explorations  in  the  first  fourteen  of  the  tombs 
at  Beni  Hasan  (there  are  thirty-nine  tombs 
in  all)  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Newberry  for  the  “ Archreological  Survey,” 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  & Co., 
and  will  prove  interesting  to  all  those 
interested  in  Egyptian  research.  It  is  very 
freely  illustrated  with  plans  of  the  tombs  and 
facsimiles  of  the  wall  painting  reduced  from 
full-size  drawings  and  tracings. 


The  Japan  Society,  which  brought  its 
second  session  to  a close  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  its  tenth  ordinary  meeting, 
was  supportedby  a large  number  of  members 
and  guests.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  “Wood  and  its  application  to 
Japanese  Artistic  and  Industrial  Design,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  George  Cawley,  M.Inst.M.E., 
late  of  the  Imperial  Engineering  College, 
Tokio.  Tlie  subject  was  a particularly  in- 
teresting one,  and  the  interest  was  increased 
by  various  demonstrations  during  the  lecture 
of  the  English  and  Japanese  methods  of 
performing  similar  simple  operations  of 
carpentry  and  joinery.  Mr.  Mizutani 
Takichi,  a Daiku  master  carpenter  and 
joiner,  sliowed  the  Eastern  methods,  and 
his  picturesque  native  dress  and  Oriental 
attitudes  and  tools  attracted  the  closest 
attention  from  the  audience.  The 
English  methods  were  demonstrated  in 
a similar  manner  by  an  English  joiner. 
Numerous  examples  of  the  artistic  products  of 
Japan  were  shown,  and  to  the  South  Kensing- 
ton authorities  the  audience  were  indebted 
for  a very  valuable  collection  of  Japanese 
wood-working  tools  ; these  tools  were  used 
during  the  evening,  as  the  native  craftsman 
had  lost  the  whole  of  his  native  kit  in  a 
recent  fire.  For  this  reason  the  native  work- 
man deserved  some  allowance,  as  the  tools  of 
the  loan  collection  were  in  an  indifferent 
condition,  and  no  time  had  been  available 
for  bringing  them  into  good  order.  This, 
however,  gave  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating what  the  lecturer  also  referred  to, 
that  the  superb  workmanship  of  the  Japanese, 
with  its  delicacy  and  admirable  accuracy  and 
artistic  perception,  is  produced  with  tools 
primitive  in  their  construction  and  finish. 
Mr.  Cawley  confined  his  remarks  principally 
to  the  native  woods  and  tools,  and  with 
reference  to  the  former  called  attention  to 
the  vast  importance  of  the  study  of  forestry 
in  a country  such  as  Japan,  where  the 


buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
built  of  wood.  The  specimens  of  native 
woods  that  were  shown  to  the  audience  gave 
a good  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Japanese  in 
this  respect,  and  their  workmanship  was 
represented  by  some  really  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  inlaid  work  and  cabinets.  The 
tools  that  received  most  attention  were  the 
saw,  plane,  adze,  and  boring-tools.  The 
japanese  saw  is  made  with  very  pronounced 
teeth,  and  is  used  in  tension  instead  of 
compression,  the  cutting  being  done  as  the 
tool  is  drawn  back,  the  English  method 
being  the  reverse.  The  Japanese  stands 
on  a j>Iatform  to  use  the  saw,  and  his 
foot  holds  the  wood  in  position.  The 
plane  is  also  different  from  ours,  as  the 
back  iron  is  entirely  absent,  and  the  long 
trying-plane  upon  which  we  depend  for 
accurate  joints  and  surfaces  is  represented  in 
Japan  by  a piece  of  thin  wood  about  18  in. 
long.  The  boring  tools  are  also  most 
interesting.  The  pressure  is  applied  by 
holding  a long  wooden  handle  between  the 
open  palms,  and  thus  applying  pressure  and 
rotary  motion.  This  is  done  by  English 
workmen  by  the  centre-bit,  which  gives 
greater  force,  but  less  skill  is  required  in  its 
application.  To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of 
the  lecture,  it  may  be  staled  that  the  crude 
tools  of  the  Japanese  cannot  be  compared 
with  English  tools,  and  that  the  Japanese 
work  is  somewhat  more  decorative  than  con- 
structive, but  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
delicate  finish  and  accuracy,  and  artistic  per- 
ception, is  far  beyond  that  of  English  work- 
men. The  remarks  of  a member  of  the 
Society  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  called 
attention  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  Japan  and  its  consequent  deteriorating 
influence  on  tlie  decorative  and  artistic 
qualities  of  native  production.  The  feudal 
conditions  which  existed  during  long  ages  no 
doubt  led  to  much  of  the  artistic  work  for 
which  Japan  is  so  noted,  and  there  is  a 
distinct  analogy  between  the  conditions  of 
the  best  art  work  of  England  and  Japan.-  It 
is,  however,  doomed  to  disappear  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  native  workmen  to  produce 
articles  for  the  European  market. 


The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  new 
number  of  the  German  Mitheihmgcn 
(1893,  i)  is  that  by  Dr.  C.  Robert  on  the 
Sanctuary  of  Eileithyia  at  Olympia.  It  was 
known  from  Pausanias  that  in  this  sanctuary 
(P.  vi.,  20,  2)  not  only  Eileithyia  but  the 
mysterious  “ daimon  ” Sosipolis,  saviour  of 
the  city,  were  worshipped.  Who  precisely 
this  Sosipolis  was  has  remained  a puzzle, 
nor  was  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  definitely 
fixed,  though  it  was  known  that  it  lay  some- 
where between  the  slope  of  the  hill  Kronion 
and  the  Treasure  houses.  Dr.  Robert 
solves  both  problems.  The  German  excava- 
tors, in  digging  round  the  Exedra  of  Herodes 
Atticus  laid  bare  to  the  east  of  the  building, 
i.e.y  just  at  the  point  described  by  Pausanias 
between  the  hill  slope  and  the  Treasure 
houses  a very  ancient  structure.  It  has 
hitherto  gone  by  the  name  of  the  building 
behind  the  Exedra.  The  cella  of  this 
building,  which  is  almost  square,  has  its 
back  wall  actually  leaning  against  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  wall  is 
carefully  worked,  but  the  outside  left 
absolutely  in  the  rough — never  intended  to 
be  seen.  The  froiiaos  was  of  wood  on  a 
stone  foundation  ; in  the  cella  is  the  basis  of 
a square  altar ; the  entrance  is  only  large 
enough  for  one  person.  These  arrangements 
just  suit  the  ritual  of  Sosipolis.  He  was 
worshipped  with  libations  and  incense.  No 
wine  was  allowed,  which  marks  the  early 
character  of  the  cult.  Honey-cakes  were 
offered  to  him  in  his  sanctuary.  The 
interesting  point  is  that  Dr.  Robert  makes 
out  by  mythological  arguments  we  cannot 
enumerate  here  that  Sosipolis  was  no  other 
than  the  infant  Zeus,  as  \vorshipped  in  the 
cave  at  Crete.  So  that  we  have  in  the 
Eileithyia  sanctuary  practically  the  earliest 
shrine  of  the  great  Olympian  Zeus. 


ACCORDING  to  our  contemporary  the 
Aniiqua}'}’  the  entrance  gateway  of 
Westbury  College,  near  Bristol,  is  threatened 
with  destruction,  the  site  having  been  sold, 
and  plans  for  twenty  small  houses  made. 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  historian  of  Bristol, 
mentions  that  the  church,  and  a tower  in  the 
garden  to  which  a modern  house  is  joined, 
are  the  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  collegiate 
foundation  at  Westbuiy’-on-Trym,  whereof 
John  Trevisa  was  a canon,  and  wherein 
Wycliff  held  the  prebend  of  Aust.  In  or 
about  824  the  monastery  was  confirmed  to 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  against  the 
Berkeleys.  Bishop  Oswald  established 
therein,  circa  980,  twelve  Benedictine  monks 
he  brought  from  Fleury,  in  Normandy. 
Carpenter,  elected  to  the  see  in  1448,  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  college  and  church,  in  con- 
junction with  William  Canning,  who,  after 
his  wife’s  death,  took  orders  and  was 
appointed  dean.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  1853  they  found  a crypt  below  the 
chancel,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  crypt 
an  arched  recess  containing  a dismantled 
sepulchre,  which  was  believed  to  be 
Carpenter’s  place  of  burial.  The  walls  of 
the  recess  were  painted,  in  distemper,  with 
a funeral  procession  passing  through  a city- 
gate,  and  the  word  “ Worcetta  ” could  be 
deciphered.  It  is  known  that  Carpenter, 
who  died  at  Westbury,  decided  he  and  his 
successors  should  be  styled  Bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Westbury.  At  the  Dissolu- 
tion the  manor,  which  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
had  conveyed  in  a council  held  at  Clovesho 
to  /Ethelmund,  passed  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Governor  of  Tutbury,  when  Mary,  Q.ueen  of 
Scots,  was  imprisoned  there.  In  July,  1643, 
Prince  Rupert,  marching  from  Oxford  to 
Bristol,  fixed  his  quarters  at  the  college. 


SITTING  in  the  vestry  of  Greenwich 
parish  church  on  Saturday  last,  Mr. 
Dibdin,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  granted  a faculty  for  the  laying 
out  as  a garden  under  the  Open  Spaces 
Acts  1877-90  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  parish  church,  Woolwich  ; which 
was  closed  by  Order  in  Council,  1853.  The 
cliurch  was  built  in  1726-9  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  with  an  interior  of  the  Ionic 
order.  Mr.  Dibdin  did  not  feel  able,  though, 
as  reported,  he  reluctantly  refused,  to  issue  a 
faculty  for  the  erection  of  a new  mortuary 
within  the  ground  upon  the  old  foundations, 
whereof  a portion  remains  and  are  used 
as  a shed  and  a urinal.  He  based  his 
judgment  upon  the  terms  of  the  Disused 
Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884(47  and  48  Viet., 
c.  72),  which  enacts  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  “ to  erect  any  building  upon  any 
disused  burial-ground,”  with  certain  excep- 
tions that  do  not  apply  to  the  case  under 
review ; and  the  terms  of  the  Open  Spaces 
Act,  1887  (50  and  51  Viet.,  c.  32),  which 
extends  that  prohibition  to  “any  temporary 
or  movable  building.”  In  view  of  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Reed,  clerk  to  the 
Woolwich  Local  Board,  he  felt  bound  to 
regard  the  proposal  as  one,  in  effect,  for  a 
re-building ; although,  in  his  own  private 
opinion,  an  exception  might  well  be  made 
for  mortuaries  as  not  open  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  sanitary  danger  or  of  desecra- 
tion. He  thought,  however,  it  was  a point 
of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as 
local  authorities  are  now  bound  to  provide 
mortuaries,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  might  well  be  taken 
thereon,  or  steps  be  taken  to  secure,  by 
statute,  an  exemption  of  the  kind  he  sug- 
gested. 


THE  many  professional  friends  of  Mr.  T. 

MacLaren,  who  went  out  to  Colorado 
some  little  time  ago  on  account  of  his  health, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  and  his 
drawings  have  been  apparently  made  much 
of  among  the  younger  architects  of  Denver 
(Colorado),  and  that  the  Denver  Architectural 
Sketching  Club  has  held  a special  exhibition 
of  Mr.  MacLaren’s  drawings,  with  a catalogue 
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in  which  reproductions  of  live  of  the  drawings 
are  given. 


At  tlie  Fine  Art  Society’s  Rooms  is  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  water- 
colour drawings  made  in  Japan  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  and  which  give  a vivid  idea 
of  the  colouring  of  the  country.  Among 
specially  good  ones  we  may  mention  “An 
Iris  Pond  near  Osaka  ’’  (13)  “ A Pink  Weed  ” 
(31)1  making  the  whole  flat  landscape  of  a 
pink  colour;  “Among  the  Nikko  Crypto- 
merias — the  Red  Lacquer  Bridge  in  the 
Distance  ’(57) — thered  lacquer  bridge  a most 
characteristic  local  incident;  “Ripe  Rice"  (63) 
giving  a fine  view  ot  the  great  Japanese 
mountain  ; “ The  Lotus  Ponds  of  Kakamura 
Hachiman”  (66),  a study  of  a flower  which 
Mr.  Parsons  declares  to  be  one  of  llie  most 
difficult  of  all  to  paint,  changing  its  lines 
with  every  breeze  and  its  colour  with  every 
cloud;  “Fusijan  from  the  Shore  near 
Katase”  (94);  “Autumn  Grass  on  the 
Hakone  Hills"  (98).  In  the  same  galleries 
are  the  original  drawings  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson's  illustrations  to  the  “Ballad  of 
Beau  Brocade  ’’  ; admirable  examples  of  line 
drawing  (except  some  of  the  horses),  and  a 
very  curious  attempt  to  realise  the  probable 
manner  and  appearance  of  middle  and  lower 
class  Englishmen  in  that  age  of  heavy  feeding 
and  drinking  ; the  types  are  possibly  a little 
but  in  the  main  probably  nearer 
the  truth  than  most  illustrators  have  come. 


THE  LONDON  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Ir  was  a wise  determination  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Archwological  Institute  to  hold  the 
annual  congress  this  year  in  London  rather  than 
in  Ireland,  as  was  originally  proposed.  The  Lord 
i^Iayor  of  London  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  we  understand  that 
the  opportunity  of  holding  the  meeting  in  the 
metropolis  during  his  year  of  office  had  some 
weight  in  the  decision.  The  result  has  probably 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
promoters,  for  the  Congress  has  been  a great 
success.  Not  only  have  the  numbers  been  in 
excess  of  what  has  hitherto  been  noticed  year  by 
year,  l)Ut  the  objects  brought  together  for  inspec- 
tion and  the  official  welcome  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

< The  niembers  and  their  friends  assembled  at 
the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  lllh, 
when  they  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
welcomed  them  to  the  City.  lie  was  followed  by 
Lord  Dillon,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  who 
briefly  sketched  out  the  work  before  the  meeting, 
and  referred  to  the  former  Congress  held  in 
London  in  1S66.  The  Comte  de  Marsy,  President 
of  the  Societe  Fraiifaise  d’ArcheoIogie,  who,  with 
some  members  of  that  society,  arc  now  in 
Pingland,  made  some  remarks,  thanking  the 
English  antiquaries  for  the  welcome  rendered  to 
them,  after  which  the  party  adjourned  to  luncheon 
at  the  Manchester  Hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Church 
ot  St.  Bartholomew  the-Great,  Smithfield,  which 
was  found  in  a very  different  condition  than  when 
it  was  inspected  during  the  former  Congress. 

Mr.  .;Vslon  \\ebb,  the  architect  who  has  trans- 
tormed  the  church  into  its  present  condition  from 
its  former  state  of  dilapidation,  if  not  ruin, 
described  the  works  which  he  had  carried  out,  his 
ol)ject  having  been  to  preserve  every  portion  of 
the  ancient  fabric. 

_ The  Lady  Chapel,  which  still  awaits  restora- 
tion, was  carefully  inspected,  and  much  regret  was 
expressed  by  the  members  that  the  work  is  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  funds,  all  available  means 
having  been  for  the  present  exhausted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  building,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  until  recent  years  separated  from  the  church 
and  used  as  a fringe  factory.  The  remains  of 
the  recently-discovered  crypt  were  inspected,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  building  permitted. 

A visit  w.as  then  paid  to  the  Charterhouse,  where 
the  party  were  received  by  Canon  Elwyn,  who 
welcomed  them  to  inspect  the  various  buildings. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  gave  a short  lecture 
on  the  arrangements  of  a Carthusian  monastery, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  a plan  of  Mount 
Grace,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  system  of  the  in- 
mates, each  Jiving  in  a separate  cell  or  house,  was 
similar  to  what  existed  here.  The  original  plan 
of  the  buildings  can  be  traced,  but  the  monastic 


features  have  been  interfered  with  to  a consider- 
able extent  by  Sutton's  great  foundation.  The 
present  fabric  and  its  fine  hall  and  roof  were  in- 
spected, the  chaplain  pointing  out  their  principal 
features. 

In  the  evening  a ro/zzw-jac/w/.*  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  which  has  already  been  referred  to*. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  a visit  was  paid  to 
Lambeth  Palace,  where  in  the  chapel,  restored  a 
few  years  since,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
welcomed  the  party,  and  rendered  an  interesting 
description  of  the  Chapel,  which,  although  of 
earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century  portion  of 
the  Temple  Church,  is  singularly  like  it  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lancet  windows.  The  crypt 
beneath  it  was  nor  inspected,  at  least,  by  the 
whole  of  the  party. 

On  reaching  the  great  hall,  the  Archbishop 
briefly  referred  to  its  use  as  the  banqueting  hall 
of  the  Palace,  and  of  its  being  rebuilt  by  .-Vreh- 
bishop  Juxon  after  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  old 
hall  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  well- 
known  roof  is  framed  on  the  hammer-beam 
principle  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  work. 
Here  Mr.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  the  librarian,  had  laid 
out  for  inspection  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  MSS.  and  books  of  the  Lambeth  Library, 
which  were  examined  with  much  interest,  thanks 
to  the  capital  system  with  which  they  were  placed 
before  the  visitors. 

Progress  was  then  made  across  the  Thames  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  anticipation  of  the  visit, 
a lecture  had  been  given  on  the  preceding 
evening,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  the  Antiquarian  Section,  during  the  con- 
versazione, when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  on  the  growth  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  monastic  buildings.  It  was 
illustrated  by  some  diagrams  and  plans  to  a 
large  scale,  which  showed  the  commencement  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  church 
two  hundred  years  after  its  erection,  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  westw.ard,  until  it  came  to  a 
stop  for  many  years  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
At  length,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  work  was 
carried  to  the  west  end.  The  lowers  were  then 
left  to  be  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On 
entering  the  building,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  led  the 
party  around  it,  repeating  the  above  familiar  story 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which  his  hearers 
from  a distance  were  well  prepared  to  follow  from 
the  diagrams  of  the  previous  evening.  Two  of 
the  most  curious  remains  of  the  Confessor’s  church 
are  the  bases  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the 
Presl)ytery,  discovered  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  beneath 
the  tessellated  pavement  of  thirteenth-century 
work,  and  although  they  can  be  inspected  by 
raising  the  aperture  in  the  floor,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  inspected  by  so  large  a 
party.  The  lecturer,  therefore,  acted  wisely 
by  exhibiting  on  the  previous  evening  a drawing 
to  a large  scale,  of  one  of  the  piers  in  question. 

I heir  existence  shows  that  the  former  church  was 
narrower  than  the  present  one,  but  that  the  axis 
was  the  same.  The  thirteenth-century  Italian 
mosaic  work  in  the  various  pavements  and  in  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  inspected, 
but  the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
the  elaborate  work  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  came 
in  for  too  short  notice. 

Luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  the  neighbouring 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  a well-chosen  position 
for  much-needed  refreshment,  since  the  threatening 
elements  were  likely  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  jour- 
neying far  in  the  open  air,  and  it  was  close  to 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  In  the  latter  building, 
later  in  the  afternoon,  an  unusual  spectacle  was 
prepared  for  the  parly. 

By  special  leave  of  the  (Jueen,  the  robes  used 
at  Her  Majesty’s  coronation  were  on  view.  In 
presence  of  his  audience.  Dr.  Wickham  Lcgg, 
F.S.A.,  not  only  clothed  a dummy  figure  with 
the  robes  one  by  one,  but  he  read  a paper  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance  on  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England.  By 
the  aid  of  the  figure,  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  robes  was  made  clear  to  the  visitors  in  a 
graphic  manner,  the  French  guests  especially 
taking  a lively  interest  in  the  proceedings,  part 
of  the  paper  being  translated  for  their  benefit  by 
Dr.  Vertue,  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth.  In  the 
outer  apartment  were  arranged  on  figures  the 
copes  used  by  the  Westminster  clergy  at  Royal 
coronations,  but  they  are  of  no  great  antkjuity. 

The  members  and  their  friends  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  Cloisters,  Chapter  House,  and  all 
the  other  well-known  buildings  of  the  Abbey, 
many  making  more  than  a passing  glance  at 
Westminster  School  and  Ashburnham  House. 

In  the  evening  the  party  was  received  at  the 


* See  page  43,  ante. 


Mansion  House,  as  noted  elsewhere,  the  members 
finding  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  a disagreeable 
change  in  the  weather,  and  many  had  to  leave  in 
a heavy  downpour  of  rain. 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  13th,  was 
devoted  to  a visit  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where 
it  was  arranged  for  the  Rev.  L.  Gilbertson  to  con- 
duct the  party  over  the  building.  After  luncheon, 
progress  was  made  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  was  inspected,  and  the  features  of  its 
restored  condition  noted,  the  Armour)- attracting  a 
lengthy  examination,  while  the  regalia  came  in  tor 
proper  attention.  All  the  objects  were  described 
i>y  various  members  of  the  party.  In  the  evening, 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  were  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  members,  and  here  they 
assembled  in  lessened  numbers  after  a fatiguing 
day’s  proceedings  to  hear  a paper  of  interest  on 
the  “Origin  of  Mayoralties,”  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round,  read  as  an  opening  of  the  Historical 
Section.  A paper  was  also  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  on  the  “ \'isit  to  London  of  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton,  of  Carlton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 

Friday,  the  14th,  was  set  apart  for  a visit  to 
Hampton  Court.  Fortunately  no  rain  fell,  but  the 
day  appeared  gloomy  after  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
recent  times.  However,  the  party  were  prepared 
to  inspect  all  that  was  lirought  before  them  ; and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  whose 
recent  work  on  the  Palace  is  so  well  known,  and 
others,  they  were  conducted  over  the  interesting 
pile  of  buildings  ; the  pictures,  the  tapestries, 
and  the  earliest  part  of  the  Palace  being  examined 
with  interest.  On  the  return  to  London,  later  in 
the  day,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  by  that 
Society.  A paper  on  Ironwork  in  London  was 
announced  for  reading,  prepared  by  Mr.  Longden. 
The  second  paper  was  one  of  more  than  unusual 
interest  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Archieology. 
It  was  in  French:  “ Sur  les  Valiums  de  la 
Doubroudja,’’  by  M.  Toldesco,  Director  of  the 
N.ational  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Bucharest. 
Tile  paper  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  that  h.os 
yet  been  laid  before  any  Antiquarian  Society  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  it  entered  into  ample 
details  of  the  remarkable  line  of  defences  and 
demarcation  of  Roman  date.  It  was  illustrated 
by  a great  many  ground  plans  to  a small  scale, 
too  small  for  inspection  from  a dLstance.  A 
drawing,  showing  a restoration  of  the  earthworks 
and  wall  where  the  latter  was  of  masonry,  in- 
dicated the  stone  wall  strengthened  on  the  inner 
side  and  also  on  the  outer  one  by  a ditch  and 
bank,  that  on  the  interior  having  a jiassage-way 
between  it  and  the  wall  raised  with  the  excavated 
earth,  so  that  the  defenders  were  elevated  to  an 
easy  height  in  relation  to  the  wall,  the  stone  wall 
being  the  parapet  of  defence.  Sonie  small  battle- 
ments were  shown  on  the  restoration,  so  small  as 
to  suggest  weakness  rather  than  strength,  since 
they  would  have  afforded  an  easy  means  of 
support  to  the  grappling  apparatus  of  any  scaling 
party  from  the  exterior.  The  restoration  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  exact  in  this  respect.  There  were 
many  supporting  stations,  plans  of  which  were 
exhibited,  showing  the  results  of  recent  researches. 
They  are  rectangular  in  form  and  of  varying  size. 
The  details  of  this  important  barrier  arc  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  English  and  Scotclr  anti- 
quaries, since  they  can  be  compared  with  the 
construction  of  the  Antonine  Wall  in  Scotland  and 
the  Great  Wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Bu’ncss  in  the 
North  of  England,  to  which  works  there  is  great 
similarity,  indicating  that  there  was  a central 
directing  power  in  relation  to  these  works,  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  great  German  limes. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  I5lh,  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  again  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Congress,  and  were  speedily 
filled  by  the  members,  who  assembled  to  liear  a 
de.scription  of  the  excavations  at  the  Roman  City 
at  Silchester,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  who  has 
clone  so  much  to  disinter  the  remains  from  the 
accumulated  earth  of  centuries.  Aided  by  a series 
of  admirable  diagrams,  the  work  of  discovery  was 
reported,  the  most  recent  finds  being  described  in 
detail.  Afterwards,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held,  to  which  members  only  were 
invited  to  attend.  Later  in  the  afternoon  a visit 
to  Eton  College  was  arranged  for,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  h'.S.A. 

Monday,  the  17th,  was  set  apart  for  an  in- 
spection of  a group  of  the  churches  of  the  City  of 
Lxindon,  those  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  being  purposely  selected.  The 
sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  after  the  accustomed 
manner,  different  from  its  absence  or  almost  entire 
absence,  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Congress. 
The  party  presented  an  unusual  appearance  as 
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they  took  their  course  through  either  out-of-the 
way  streets  of  the  Metropolis,  or  as  they  crossed 
some  of  the  busy  thoroughfares  which  separated 
them  from  the  objects  of  their  quest.  The 
churches  selected  for  examination  were  as 
follow  : St.  Mary,  Aldermary — where,  however, 
there  is  much  ancient  work,  including  the  fine 
tower,  which  was  a new  building  when  the  great 
Fire  of  1666,  destroyed  the  church  to  which  it 
was  attached,  and  the  restoration  of  a few  years 
since,  revealed  the  fact  that  much  of  the  walling 
also  is  ancient,  including  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vestry ; Wren’s  plaster  imitation  groinings  give 
a good  idea  of  his  Gothic  work — poor  in  detail, 
but  good  in  general  effect ; St.  Stephen's  Wal- 
brook,  where  Wren’s  genius  has  produced  an 
interior  so  well  known  as  one  of  his  best  works  ; 
St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  where  the  exterior  does 
not  afl'ord  much  subject  for  commendation.  St. 
Peter,  upon  Cornhill,  where  there  is  a plain 
exterior  and  a simple  brick  tower  with  a leaded 
spire,  and  an  interior  much  more  worthy 
of  inspection  ; one  of  the  two  chancel 
screens  existing  in  the  City  being  here, 
although  the  open  character  of  the  design,  and 
the  absence  of  doors  of  separation,  and  emblems, 
renders  it  a very  different  composition  than  the 
screens  of  many  modern  churches.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  crosses  and  other  modern  features  of 
design  are  conspicuous  in  all  Sir  Christojdier 
Wren’s  churches,  although  no  visitor  can  enter 
one  of  these  buildings  without  being  at  once 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  within 
a building  set  apart  for  Divine  Worship.  St. 
Mary  Abchurch,  with  its  poor  brick  exterior  ; and 
as  a pendant  to  Wren’s  work,  the  impressive 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  erected  by 
Hawksmoor.  The  selection  is  hardly  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made,  and  it  is  curious  that 
St.  Michael  Paternoster,  or  St.  James,  Garlick 
Ilythe,  or  St.  Mildred’s,  Pread-street,  all  close 
at  hand,  should  have  been  omitted  in  preference 
for  the  others.  But  still,  the  arrangement  to 
inspect  any  of  the  churches  of  later  dale  than  the 
Great  Fire,  rather  than  the  Gothic  churches 
which  escaped  it,  which  are  so  constantly  selected 
by  anti(]uarian  societies  for  visiting,  was  a new 
idea,  and  the  visitors  may  in  consequence  be 
assisted  to  recognise  that  the  genius  of  an  architect 
rather  than  the  choice  of  style  is  the  more 
important  element  for  the  design  of  a fitting  fabric 
for  a church. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  parly  was  to  proceed 
to  the  Guildhall,  to  the  Historical  Section,  to 
hear  a jiaper  by  l\Ir.  G.  Scharf,  C.B.,  Y.S.A.,  on 
the  “Portraits  of  the  Judges  in  the  Guildhall.’' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Scharf  contributed 
an  important  paper  on  the  Royal  pictures  which 
were  once  at  Whitehall  and  in  other  palaces,  at 
the  Congress  held  by  the  Institute  in  London 
twenty-seven  years  ago. 

_ The  order  of  visit  to  the  various  churches  is 
given  as  set  forth  in  the  programme,  but  this  was 
slightly  varied  in  order  to  pay  a visit  to  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  but  which 
could  not  be  effected. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company,  Threadneedle-street,  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archfcological  Society.  Here  a fine  collec- 
tion of  plate  belonging  to  the  various  City 
companies  had  been  arranged  for  inspection, 
including  beadles’  staves  and  a fair  amount  of 
church  plate.  Among  the  company  were  many 
members  of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  various 
companies,  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c. 

The  Temple  Church  was  visited  on  Tuesday, 
the  iSth,  when  the  round  portion,  the  gallery 
containing  the  gathering  of  tombs  removed  from 
the  building  when  it  was  restored,  the  cell  on  the 
staircase  of  approach  to  the  gallery,  and  the 
Bishop’s  Fffigy  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  were 
examined  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  11. 
Baylis,  Q.C.  The  fine  effigies  in  the  round 
church  were  also  inspected.  Progress  was  then 
made  to  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where 
the  fine  screen  and  open  timber  roof,  not  unlike 
in  principle  the  later  one  in  the  hall  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  were  pointed  out  to  the  visitors. 

In  the  afternoon  a meeting  was  again  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Anti(]uaries,  Bur- 
lington House,  wlien  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
read  a paper  on  the  “Architectural  History  of 
Windsor  Castle,”  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  on  the 
igih.  An  hour  each  was  then  devoted  to  visits  to 
St.  James’s  Palace,  where  the  chapel,  vith  its 
elegant  but  simple  flat  roof,  and  the  old  gateway  of 
brick,  were  examined,  and  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  the  paintings  were  inspected. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  the  evening,  when  an 


interesting  congress,  well  attended,  was  brought 
to  a close.  Two  extra  days  are  being  provided 
for,  however,  so  that  the  visit  of  the  members  to 
London  may  include  as  many  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  as  possible. 

On  the  19th  a visit  to  Windsor  Castle  was 
arranged  for,  when  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
fabric  was  to  be  pointed  out  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  ; 
the  library  and  the  State  apartments,  with  the 
chief  of  the  paintings,  were  to  be  described  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Holmes,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  Her  Majesty. 
Later  in  the  day  St.  George’s  Chapel,  the  curious 
timber  cloisters,  and  the  other  special  features  of 
the  Castle  were  to  be  examined. 

We  understand  that  Thursday,  the  20lh,  was 
reserved  for  a visit  to  Silchester,  where  the  Roman 
walls  and  the  excavations  now  in  progress  will  be 
examined. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

ANNUM.  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Bromwich,  on  Thursday,  July  13.  The  President 
(Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  of  Bury),  presided,  and  there 
were  present  Mr.  J.  T.  Kayrs  (West  Bromwich, 
President-Elect),  hlessrs.  T.  De  Courcy  Meade 
(Hornsey),  C.  Jones  (Ealing),  Major  Isaacs 
(Holborn),  W.  II.  Savage  (East  Ham),  S.  S. 
Gamble  (London),  R.  Hammond  (London), 
Spencer  1 laity  (Dublin),  11.  Percy  Boulnois 
(Liverpool).  F.  Ashmead  (Bristol),  R.  Godfrey 
(King’s  Norton),  A.  T.  Davis  (Shrewsbury, 
Ilonorary  Secretary  for  the  Midlands),  E.  R.  S. 
Escott  (Ilalifax),  J.  II.  Cox  (Bradford),  S.  S. 
Platt  (Rochdale),  J.  Lobley  (Hanley),  J.  Gregory 
(Padiham),  J.  A.  Crowlher  (Bootle),  E.  J. 
Silcock  (King's  I-ynn),  E.  M.  Scott  (Wednes- 
bury),  H.  Richardson  (Oldbury),  C.  E.  Marston 
(Sutton  Coldfield),  J.  Clare  (Sleaford),  H.  W. 
Taylor  (Newmarket),  A.  G.  Collins  (Reading), 
A.  H.  Camjibell  (Stratford-on-Avon),  C.  C.  Smith 
(Dalton-in-Furness),  J.  S.  Pickering  (Nuneaton), 
W.  H.  Jukes(Tipton),C.  W.  Shackleton(Coseley). 
W.  II.  Smith  (Carlisle),  K.  H.  Middleton 
(Walsall),  W.  C.  Eddowes  (Shrewsbury),  S. 
Edmundson  (Burnley),  11.  Dearden  (Batley), 
J.  W.  Wardle  (Longton),  T.  W.  Stainthorpe 
(Eston,  Middlesbrough),  F.  Massie  (Wakefield), 
T.  L.  Lewis  (St.  George’s,  Bristol),  II  Goodyear 
(Colchester),  G.  S.  Horton  (Felixstowe),  J. 
Gammage  (Dudley),  J.  Robinson  (Winchester), 
E.  P.  Ilooley  (Nottingham),  C.  C.  Ilooley 
(Barton-upon-Irwell),  J.  N.  Brown  (West  Ilartle- 
poo),  S.  Stead  (Harrogate),  W.  H.  Ilopkinson 
(Keighley),  J.  Wilson  (Bacu]>),  J.  Morgan 
(Pontardawe,  Swansea),  W.  G.  Lawson  (South- 
gate),  E.  Willcox  (Birmingham),  C.  Kirby  (New- 
port), F.  Cartwright  (Bury),  II.  J.  Clarson 
(Tamworth),  H.  VVaye  (Millom).  T.  W.  Franks 
(West  Bromwich),  and  T.  Cole,  Secretary. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  a special  general 
meeting  of  members  was  held  to  consider  a pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  articles  of  association. 
Mr.  R.  Godfrey  (King’s  Norton)  moved  that  the 
articles  of  association  be  amended  by  inserting  in 
article  25  the  words  “ fifteen  ordinary  members  ” 
in  lieu  of  “ twelve  ordinary  members.”  Having 
referred  to  the  large  ex-officio  representation  of 
past-Presidents  on  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  be  increased. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  (West  Bromwich)  seconded 
the  proposition,  which  after  prolonged  discussion 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

The  business  of  the  special  meeting  having  been 
transacted  the  Deputy  Mayor  (Councillor  G. 
Salter)  attended,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  offered  the  Association  a hearty 
welcome  to  West  Bromwich.  They  looked  upon 
the  visit  of  the  Association  as  a great  honour  to 
the  town,  and  they  thought  additional  honour 
had  been  conferred  by  the  choice  of  their  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  Eayrs,  as  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  welcome 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  T.  Cole  (Secretary)  then  read  the  twentieth 
annual  report  of  the  Council,  which  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  continued  success  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  meetings  held.  During 
the  year  ending  Ajjril  30  fifty  new  members, 
consisting  of  thirty-seven  ordinary  members  and 
thirteen  graduates,  had  joined  the  Association. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  on  the  roll  of 
the  Association  eleven  honorary  mcnil)ers,  4S5 
ordinary  members,  and  forty-seven  graduates, 
making  a total  of  543,  or  an  addition  of  forty  to 
the  membership  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


The  balance  of  cash  in  hand  was  no/,  is.  id.  ,in 
addition  to  300/.  invested  in  Southampton  Cor- 
poration slock.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  West  Brom- 
wich, had  been  elected  President,  and  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Binnie,  London  ; J.  Cooper,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  S.  Harty,  Dublin;  Vice-Presidents.  The 
premiums  for  the  best  papers  read  had  been 
awarded,  the  first,  of  10/.,  to  Mr.  J.  If.  Cox,  of 
Bradford,  for  his  paper  on  “Street  Tramways 
and  Electrical  Traction,”  read  at  the  Bury 
meeting  ; and  the  second  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Spencer 
Ilarty,  of  Dublin,  for  his  paper  (read  at  the 
Dublin  meeting)  on  “Sanitary  and  other  works 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.” 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  in  members', 
finances,  and  examination,  the  Association  con- 
tinued to  maintain  and  improve  its  position. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Massie  (Wakefield),  thought  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  members  were  supplied  with  a 
printed  copy  of  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade  explained  that  the 
report,  in  order  to  be  a complete  record  of  the 
year’s  proceedings,  was  brought  up  to  the  morning 
of  the  annual  meeting,  so  that  the  proposal  was 
impracticable. 

A question  was  raised  as  to  the  attendances  of 
members  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Massie  (Y'akefield)  it  was  resolved  that  in 
future  printed  lists  of  attendances  should  be 
supplied  with  the  ballot  papers. 

The  President  then  presented  the  premiums,  in 
the  form  of  books  selected  by  the  receivers,  for 
the  best  papers  read  to  tlie  Association — the  first 
to  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bradford,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
S.  Ilarty,  of  Dublin. 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  meeting 
his  successor,  and,  in  handing  over  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  congratulated  Mr.  Eayrs,  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Eayrs  having  been  warmly  welcomed  into 
the  Presidential  chair,  preceded  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  (Mr. 
Cartwright)  for  his  able  services  during  the  past 
year.  He  was  certain  that  no  one  who  had  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Cartwright  had  filled  the  office  with 
greater  honour  and  credit  to  the  Association. 
His  energies  had  always  been  at  the  service  of  the 
Association,  and  the  lustre  which  had  always 
attached  to  the  chair  had  lost  none  of  its  bright- 
ness during  Mr.  Cartwright's  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Ashmead  (Bristol)  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  accorded  with  enthusiastic 
unanimity. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  in  acknowledgment,  assured 
the  members  that  it  had  been  a pleasurable  duty 
toihim  to  act  as  President  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year. 

The  President's  Address. 

The  newly-elected  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
F.S.I.,  Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.K.,  then  delivered  his 
Presidential  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  : — In  my  search  for  a suitable  theme  upon 
which  to  found  my  remarks,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
upon  consideration  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
occupy  some  of  your  time  to-day  not  unprofitably 
in  briefly  reviewing  those  modifications  which 
from  one  cause  or  another  are  gradually  taking 
place  in  our  position  both  as  individuals  and  as  an 
association. 

\Ve,  in  common  with  other  kindred  officers 
engaged  in  public  or  semi-public  service,  have 
need  to  be  constantly  watchful  of  our  own  in- 
terest, constantly  alive  to  the  imposition  of  new 
duties  upon  us,  and  fully  capable  of  directing 
and  advising  those  who  cmi)loy  us  in  every  phase 
and  every  modern  aspect  of  thought  and  legis- 
lation which  may  affect  ourselves  and  our  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  you 
the  fact  that  the  position  which  we  hold  as 
individuals  and  as  a society  i.s  rapidly  increasing 
both  in  honour  and  in  responsibility,  and  that  in 
the  advances  which  are  made  from  time  to  time 
in  sanitary  science  and  local  government  our 
place  becomes  more  and  more  defined  as  one  of 
trust  and  Importance  ; still,  I wish  to  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  the  most  careful  study 
and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  association  for  the  protection  of 
our  interests. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  met  by  two 
great  tendencies  which  are  modifying  and  affect- 
ing our  position  and  our  duties  : the  great  social 
causes  of  which  these  tendencies  form  the  visible 
expression  com])rise  subjects  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  address  like  mine,  however  interest- 
ing it  may  be  to  the  student  of  social  science ; 
at  the  same  lime  this  much  may  be  said  with 
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certainty,  that  they  represent  a movement  the 
final  end  and  direction  of  which  few  of  us  would 
dare  to  indicate.  This  is  no  question  of  party 
politics,  but  rather  of  natural  growth  and  evolu- 
tion, and  all  political  parties  are  affected  by  it 
equally. 

The  first  of  these  tendencies  to  which  I allude 
is  that  to  decentralise.  We  are  now  met  at 
every  end  and  corner  by  a demand  for  local  self- 
government  : one  might  almost  say  for  “Home 
Rule.”  This  demand  is  one  which  Governments 
cannot  afford  to  disregard,  and  which  has 
received  abundant  recognition  already,  while 
even  greater  concessions  are  projected  for  future 
legislation.  Results  are  but  now  for  the  first 
lime  becoming  manifest  to  us,  and  present  a 
problem  well  worthy  of  serious  analysis.  I am  not 
sure  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  good. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  an  unmixed  blessing  to 
hand  over  to  a purely  elective  body  the  complete 
control  of  their  own  affairs.  Small  Iwards  and 
small  councils  necessarily  composed  of  men  whose 
business  avocations  are  numerous  and  engrossing, 
and  whose  leisure  for  the  study  of  social  or  sani- 
tary problems  is  even  more  limited  than  their 
desire  for  knowledge,  are  scarcely  bodies  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  works.  It  would  be  easy, 
doubtless,  to  point  to  the  splendid  achievements 
of  the  great  cities  and  municipalities  of  this 
country  where  gigantic  projects  are  magnificently 
carried  out— to  quote  the  energy  of  Liverpool, 
the  pluck  of  Manchester,  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  the  determination  of  Birmingham  in  public 
works  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  their  citizens  and  the  adornment  of  their  streets, 
but  the  great  majority  must  of  necessity  be  far 
otherwise. 

A study  of  small  municipalities  and  local  boards 
s far  from  being  uninteresting.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  that  clever  but  sarcastic  book, 
“ The  Natural  History  of  Local  Boards,”*  have 
doubtless  been  familiar  with  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  the  author  so  well  knew  how  to 
delineate  ; the  inherent  weakness  of  local  bodies 
M-as  never  so  well  illustrated.  Personal  prejudices, 
party  politics,  and  petty  financial  considerations 
all  play  a part  in  the  decision  of  questions  far  too 
great  and  too  broad  to  be  thus  obscured.  The 
tlesire  for  real  improvement  thus  becomes  frittered 
away,  and  valuable  opportunities  are  lost.  To  all 
of  us  such  disappointments  are  only  too  familiar, 
and  no  profit  can  ensue  from  further  dwelling 
upon  them. 

In  this  decentralising  movement  the  most  im- 
portant tangible  result  has  been  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  i88S,  and  the  conseejuent  creation  of 
county  authorities  and  new  duties.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  system  thus  formed  is  still  incom- 
plete, and  I do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  those 
details  which  are  necessary  to  its  completion. 
Sufficient  lime  has,  however,  elapsed  since  the 
Act  came  into  force  to  permit  a passing  glance  at 
the  character  of  the  authorities  created,  the  new 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  entered  upon. 

County  authorities— and  in  this  term  I do  not 
include  county  boroughs— are  much  like  other 
local  boards,  save  that  they  possess  a greater 
number  of  members  of  leisure  and  position;  men 
will  be  found  upon  them  whose  views  and 
opinions  are  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  considera- 
tions I have  already  mentioned,  and  although  a 
great  many  have  entered  upon  their  work  with 
energy  and  vigour,  and  have  done  good  already, 
others  have  largely  failed  to  grasp  the  broad 
duties  which  devolved  upon  them  in  their  crea- 
tion. I make  no  mention  of  county  boroughs, 
because  the  municipal  side  of  their  functions  has 
completely  swamped  the  county  portion. 

Two  duties  of  the  County  Council  seem  to  call 
for  more  than  a passing  word  from  me:  (i)  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  {sec.  14),  and  (2)  the 
maintenance  of  main  roads  (sec.  ii).  Both  these 
sections  have  already  given  rise  to  questions  of 
interest  and  of  some  difficulty. 

The  pollution  of  rivers  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  sanitar>’  committees  of  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  some 
cases  not  only  is  the  pollution  from  common 
sewage  and  manufacturers’  refuse  in  undrained 
districts  inspected  and  reported  on,  but  special 
inspection  of  sewage  works  belonging  to  local 
authorities  has  been  instituted.  No  one  will,  of 
course,  question  the  rights  of  the  county  councils 
with  r^pect  to  rivers  pollution  prevention,  but 
the  claim  to  enter  upon  and  inspect  the  sewage 
works  of  all  subordinate  authorities  without 
notice  is  a somewhat  arbitrary  one,  andis  calculated 
to  create  no  little  friction,  and  if  this  be  the  case 
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with  subordinate  authorities,  still  more  will  such  a 
claim  be  resenied  by  the  county  borouehs. 
Dovibtless  we  are  all  an.xious  to  keep  our  sewage 
out  of  the  rivers  and  canals  which  surround  and 
intersect  _onr  districts,  but  nobody  is  more  alive 
to  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which  we  as 
sanitary  engineers  constantly  meet  with.  The 
institution  and  maintenance  of  proper  and 
efficient  works  of  drainage,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  various  systems  of  sewage  treatment, 
are  among  the  most  trying  and  anxious  problems 
of  our  professional  work,  and  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  any  rash  or  precipitate  attempt  to 
enforce  arbitrary  regulations  by  county  com- 
mittees will  not  be  a movement  calculated  to  do 
permanent  good  work. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  main  roads, 
the  position  of  affairs  has  advanced  even  further, 
and  in  many  instances  the  relations  between  the 
County  Council  and  its  highway  authorities  have 
been  subjected  to  considerable  strain.  The  subject 
of  main  roads  and  their  maintenance  has  already 
become  a question  for  arbitration  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  To  what  extent  shall  the 
county  contribute  ? The  main  difficulties  are  the 
maintenance  of  footpaths  (notwithstanding  the 
Warininster  decision),  the  cost  of  scavenging, 
watering,  and  improvements,  and  the  dispute 
arises  over  the  word  “ towards.”  Let  me  remind 
you  that  previous  to  the  Act  of  188S  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  main  roads  was 
borne  by  the  county,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  wa.s  provided  by  imperial  revenue.'  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  in  a measure  for  extending  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  local  authorities,  was  to  limit  the 
scope  of  highway  boards  and  to  place  them  in  a 
worse  financial  position  than  before. 

I submit  that  the  intention  of  Clause  il  was  to 
include  in  the  words  “ maintenance,  repair,  im- 
provement, and  enlargement,”  such  things  as 
widening,  straightening,  forming  new  footpaths, 
improving  gradients,  i.S:c.,  and  members  will  find 
that  this  contention  has  been  in  some  cases  upheld. 
In  any  case,  the  question  is  one  which  is  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  and  careful  consideration,  and 
a study  of  the  various  arbitrations  and  decisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  will  well  repay  the 
time  spent  upon  it. 

This  jiarticular  point  does  not  affect  county 
boroughs  like  West  Bromwich,  but  there  remains 
a question  relating  to  main  roads  in  which  they 
are  concerned,  and  which  it  is  convenient  to  men- 
tion here.  I allude  to  the  power  of  creating 
additional  main  roads.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  council  of  a county  borougli 
should  not  if  they  think  fit  declare  additional 
main  roads,  and  as  the  cost  of  these  roads  is  pro- 
vided out  of  the  Ijorough  fund,  a fund  collected  on 
the  poor-rate  assessment,  it  alters  the  incidence  of 
taxation  for  the  repair  of  these  roads.  This  is  the 
more  important  as  land,  railways,  and  canals  pay 
this  rale  on  the  full  assessment,  but  are  rated  to 
the  district  rate  only  on  one-fourth.  To  put  it 
briefly,  by  such  a change  the  district  rate  is 
relieved  at  the  expense  ol  the  borough  fund,  and 
as  the  amount  realised  from  the  borough  fund  is 
greater,  lliere  is  a positive  advantage  to  those 
rated  at  the  full  amount. 

But  apart  from  such  technical  difficulties  as 
those  to  which  I have  alluded,  I feel  that  we  shall 
all  recognise  the  good  work  done  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  admit 
that  in  time,  “ which  tries  all  things,”  more  may 
be  accomplished.  Much  will  depend  upon  how 
the  work  is  approached  by  the  county  authorities 
and  their  officials,  and  it  may  be  a useful  adage  to 
remember  that  “more  flies  are  caught  by  treacle 
than  by  mustard.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  decentralising 
tendency  which  marks  such  legislation  as  this,  let 
U.S  be  grateful  that  our  great  central  authority  re- 
mains intact ; undiminished  in  power,  and 
adorned  by  a staff  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience justly  entitle  them  to  be  arbitrators  and 
rulers  in  local  government.  Perhaps  there  may 
have  been  moments  when  delays  have  seemed 
vexatious  and  unnecessary,  when  restrictions  have 
appeared  arbitrary,  or  when  decisions  have  un- 
expectedly gone  the  wrong  way.  Such  experiences 
occur  to  all  of  us  ; at  the  same  time  I feel  con- 
fident that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  main 
that  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  and  much  to 
appreciate  in  the  broad  and  reasonable  spirit 
which  guides  their  decisions.  Not  the  least 
important  of  the  duties  which  fall  to  our  lot  is  to 
appear  before  an  inspector  and  represent  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  place  under  our  charge, 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  expert,  who  not 
only  listens  patiently  to  the  evidence  placed 
before  him  by  the  local  authority,  but  also  to  the 
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grievances  and  opposition  of  dissatisfied  rate- 
payers, and  whose  report  will  not  be  influenced 
either  by  local  bias  or  narrow  prejudices. 

Our  new  decentralised  system  still  lacks  com- 
pletion, and  there  does  not  appear  much  prospect 
of  the  District  Councils  Bill  becoming  law  for 
some  time.  I do  not,  however,  propose  to 
discuss  that  measure,  as  it  will  receive  attention 
at  your  hands  in  a iiaper  to  be  read  at  this 
meeting.  I propose  instead  to  say  a few  words 
upon  another  modern  tendency — the  development 
of  municipal  control.  I do  not  so  much  mean  the 
growing  desire  of  towns  for  the  honour  of  in- 
corporation, nor  do  I allude  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  modern  municipality  starts  into 
vigorous  life,  but  rather  do  I refer  to  the  tendency 
of  the  town  council  to  municipalise  everything  and 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  control  of  every 
department  and  every  operation  which  can  by  any 
conceivable  pretext  be  termed  “municipal.” 

In  the  modern  borough  up  to  date  we  are  to 
have  the  water  supply,  gasworks,  electric  light- 
ing, tramways,  electric  and  hydraulic  power, 
common  lodging-houses,  artizans’  dwellings, 
schools  for  art,  science,  and  manual  training, 
with  all  kinds  of  technical  education,  and  even 
fire  insurance  ; nor  does  it  end  here  ; the  London 
County  Council  is  setting  the  example,  and  the 
larger  provincial  centres  may  prol>ably  follow, 
in  the  establishment  of  factories  and  workshops 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates  for  the  carrying  out 
of  municipal  works  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  cor- 
porations should  undertake  the  prevention  of 
sweating. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  in  this 
address  the  political  or  social  bearing  of  this  new 
phase  of  trade  competition,  but  it  is  merely  a 
forshadowing  cf  a new  doctrine  which  may  affect 
our  duties  to  a large  extent.  The  relation  of  the 
municipality  to  the  working  man  and  to  the 
employment  of  labour  generally  has  assumed  new 
features  of  late  years.  The  claim  of  the  working 
man  to  a “fair  day’s  wages ’’for  a “fair  day's 
work,”  a claim  stamped  by  Carlyle  as  the 
“everlasting  right  of  man,”  must  now  be  dealt 
with  by  municipal  authorities.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  you  will  say  that  this  question  does  not 
really  concern  us  in  our  official  position.  I think 
you  may  find  yourselves  called  upon  to  undertake 
anxiety  and  responsibility  in  connexion  with  this 
problem.  But  this  tendency  to  municipalise 
every  public  work  is  bound  to  involve  us  in  greater 
labour  and  greater  responsibility.  New  duties 
and  new  requirements  are  soon  thrust  upon  us, 
whether  we  will  or  no.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  are  to  carry  out  our  ordinary  duties 
of  engineers  and  surveyors  in  making  and 
maintaining  roads  and  sewers  and  devising 
schemes  of  street  improvements,  but  we  are  called 
upon  to  lie  architects,  decorators,  mechanical 
engineers,  electricians,  landscape  gardeners,  and, 
I may  almost  add,  financiers,  and,  in  addition,  we 
find  ourselves  constituted  into  a labour  bureau. 
We  may  l>e  called  upon  not  only  to  see  that  con- 
tractors })ay  the  standard  rate  of  w’ages  to  their 
employes  for  whatever  work  is  done  for  the 
municipality,  but  at  any  moment  to  devise 
some  work  for  the  unemployed.  We  are  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  every  man  who  pre- 
sents himself  to  work,  however  worthless  or  idle 
he  may  turn  out  to  be,  and  rniinlless  annoyances 
follow.  Add  to  this  that  financially  the  scheme 
is  usually  a failure.  It  is  true  that  in  the  recent 
circular  affecting  local  authorities  and  guardians 
and  the  employment  of  the  unemployed,  a sug- 
gestion was  made  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  to 
be  paid,  but  this  affects  the  whole  question 
of  contracts  and  trade  competition.  At  the 
same  time  that  public  bodies  are  being  urged 
to  provide  their  own  workshops  and  compete 
in  contracts  with  their  former  contractors, 
members  keep  bringing  forward  resolutions  not 
to  employ  any  firm  who  does  not  pay  trades 
union  wages,  which  arc  settled  by  the  men  them- 
selves and  liable  to  alteration  at  any  moment. 
Surely  this  is  confusion  worse  confounded.  We, 
as  officials,  are  expected  to  estimate  with  some- 
thing like  accuracy  our  requirements  for  the 
year’s  work,  and  also  the  cost  of  schemes  extend- 
in  some  cases  over  several  years,  and  elements 
such  as  I have  named  cannot  fail  entirely  to  upset 
our  calculations. 

Let  me  for  a moment  quote  my  own  recent 
experience.  We  opened  a stoneyard  for  the 
unemployed  in  January,  and  kept  it  in  operation 
just  three  months — S3  working  days,  with  the 
following  result : Out  of  a total  of  121  men,  30 
worked  one  day  and  ii  two  days — i.e.,  more  than 
one-third  worked  two  days  and  under,  another 
one-third  worked  nine  days  and  under,  leaving  40 
men  who  averaged  38 '5  days  apiece.  But  the 
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worst  feature  of  this  was  the  cost.  These  men 
broke  672  tons  of  Rowley  ragstone  at  a cost  of 
295^'  7s.  id.,  including  superintendence,  and  the 
same  stone  could  have  been  purchased  ready 
broken  at  contract  price  for  193/.  4s.,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  Corporation  of  102/.  odd. 

I could  pursue  this  question  of  labour  under 
municipal  auspices,  but  I feel  that  all  of  you  must 
have  known  something  of  it.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I consider  it  any  part  of  my  function  to  dis- 
courage healthy  and  vigorous  municipal  growth  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  open  to  argument 
whether  or  not  the  tendency  is  to  go  too  far. 

No  review  of  our  present  position  would,  how- 
ever, be  complete  without  some  reference  to 
recent  progress  in  sanitary  legislation.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1S75,  public  health  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  it  has 
attained  a pre-eminence  which  requires  careful 
enquiry  and  careful  study.  Never  probably  in 
the  history  of  any  nation  was  there  a time  when 
those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  care  of  public 
health  and  the  administration  of  sanitary  legis- 
lation have  occupied  a position  of  greater  difficulty 
and  greater  responsibility. 

The  activity  which  has  distinguished  our  sani- 
tary scientists  has  been  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
our  Statute  Book,  and  a number  of  minor  Public 
Health  Acts  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  principal  Act,  or  dealing  with 
matters  which  were  not  included  therein.  I do 
not  propose  to  weary  you  with  an  epitome  of 
these  statutes,  some  of  which  are  of  the  briefest 
character,  but  merely  to  comment  upon  one  or 
two  salient  points  affecting  our  profession. 

Passing  over  minor  statutes,  I would  remark 
that  it  is  a misfortune  that  there  is  a growing 
tendency  to  make  sanitary  laws  adoptive.  The 
two  Acts  relating  to  infectious  disease  and  the 
Public  Plealth  Acts  Amendment  Act  (a  most 
unwieldy  title)  come  under  this  condemnation, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  opportunities  already 
aflbrded  to  smaller  authorities  to  injure  not  only 
themselves  but  their  neighbours.  The  fact  that 
clauses  in  private  Acts  already  complicate  the 
uniform  practice  of  sanitary  engineering  is  suffi- 
ciently puzzling  to  the  compiler  of  statistics 
without  the  further  complications  of  adoptive  law. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  Act  of  1890  to 
have  been  adopted,  and  occupy  a few  moments 
over  some  of  its  paradoxes.  Everybody,  of 
course,  knows  that  according  to  the  Act  of  1875, 
section  4,  “a  drain”  is  a drain  which  belongs  to 
one  building  only,  or  to  buildings  within  the 
same  curtilage,  &c.,  while  “ seioer”  includes 
all  sewers  and  drains  except  those  so  defined  ; 
and,  further,  by  section  13,  every  sewer  is  vested 
in  the  local  authority.  These  facts,  though  at 
times  unpalatable,  are  fairly  clear  ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  decided  cases,  the  draughtsman 
of  the  Act  of  1890  framed  a clause  (19)  in  which 
for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  “private  drains,” 
which  serve  for  the  drainage  of  more  than  one 
house  belonging  to  different  owners.  Further 
than  this,  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis 
(Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
sec.  74)  a group  of  houses  may  be  drained  by  a 
“combined  operation,”  which  combined  opera- 
tion has  been  decided  on  appeal  to  be  a drain 
and  not  a jewfr.  It  thus  happens  that  owing  to 
the  division  or  sale  of  properties,  the  erection  of 
boundary  walls,  and  other  matters  over  which 
neither  the  sanitary  authority  nor  its  officers 
have  any  control,  drains  may  become  sewers, 
but  no  means  appear  to  exist  by  which  the 
sanitary  authority  may  divest  itself  of  a sewer 
and  restore  it  to  its  position  of  drain.  One 
crumb  of  comfort  remains,  and  that  is  that  the 
sanitary  authority  may  not  be  held  liable  for 
any  nuisance  arising  in  such  a drain  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  had  reasonable  means 
of  knowing  that  the  drain  had  become  a sewer, 
or  if  the  conversion  of  the  drain  into  a sewer 
had  come  about  by  an  illegal  connection  and 
without  their  consent. 

It  was  in  view  of  difficulties  akin  to  these 
arising  in  my  own  experience  that  I addressed  a 
series  of  queries  to  a number  of  selected  towns  ; 
and  my  apology  for  speaking  at  such  length  upon 
so  technical  a detail  consists  in  the  replies  I 
received.  Out  of  sixty-four  authorities,  no  less 
than  thirty  are  in  the  habit  of  permitting  what 
they  call  “common  drains” — -i.e.,  sewers — to  be 
laid  by  private  owners,  and  eleven  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  did  not  consider  such  drains  to  be 
sewers.  I can  only  refer  anyone  who  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  these  eleven  to  a recent  decision 
which  confirms  what  I have  stated  above  (“  Pin- 
nock  f.  Waterworth  ”).  In  a similar  case  differ- 
ing only  in  detail  of  yard  separation — i.e.,  houses 
with  separate  yards  and  a common  entry,  no  less 
than  forty-two  permitted  such  drains — i.e.,  sewers, 


tobe  laid.  Special  exception  must  be  made  of 
Reading,  which  has  a private  Act  similar  to  the 
Metropolitan  Act  above  quoted ; of  Hendon,  who 
make  a special  agreement  for  contracting  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act ; and  of  Sheffield,  who  exact 
a form  of  indemnity ; but  how  far  such  special 
agreement  or  form  will  override  the  statute  law  is 
at  least  open  to  grave  doubts.  In  one  case  ex- 
perience came  to  the  rescue— I allude  to  Middles- 
brough, where  such  drains  have  been  forced  upon 
the  Sanitary  Authority  as  sewers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  details  that  the 
question  is  fraught  with  grave  difficulties,  and  if 
disregarded,  may  land  an  authority  into  very 
serious  expenditure  and  litigation,  besides  dis- 
crediting the  engineer  whose  advice  has  guided 
the  authority  in  their  action. 

The  improvements  effected  in  this  Act  are  too 
varied  and  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail  ; 
the  clauses  relating  to  private  streets,  back  roads, 
public  sanitary  conveniences,  the  cleansing  of 
courts,  the  provision  of  hoardings,  and  the  safety 
of  structures,  all  form  valuable  additions  to  the 
powers  we  exercise,  and  notwithstanding  they 
entail  additional  work  and  responsibility,  it  is  the 
duty  of  everyone  of  us  to  urge  upon  our  em- 
ployers the  advisability  of  adopting  these  por- 
tions of  the  Act  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

No  mention  of  this  Act  would  be  complete, 
however,  without  some  allusion  to  the  alteration 
made  by  it  in  the  construction  of  streets.  To 
comment  upon  it  at  length  is  unnecessary,  as  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Spinks,  in  collecting  all  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  One  word  only  is 
required.  Since  the  judgments  therein  quoted  as 
to  the  definition  of  a street,  the  Public  Health 
Act,  London,  has  gone  further,  and  in  Sec.  141, 
has  added  to  the  previous  definition  these  words, 

“ whether  or  not  there  are  houses  in  such  street.” 

A new  adoptive  Act  relating  to  private  streets 
became  law  last  year,  but  I am  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  We 
shall,  however,  hear  more  about  it  in  a paper  to 
be  read  at  this  meeting. 

Another  Act  which  requires  consideration  on 
the  part  of  municipal  surveyors  is  the  recent 
Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  1S91,  in  which 
the  duties  of  both  the  Surveyor  and  Medical 
Officer  are  increased,  but  as  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  were  so  ably  dealt  with  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Boulnois, 

I will  not  pursue  this  portion  of  my  subject 
further,  lest  I should  weary  you  by  its  dryness  and 
technicality.  I feel  that  even  if  the  questions 
herein  touched  upon  were  not  familiar  to  you,  I 
have  made  it  fully  apparent  that  the  law  of  public 
health  needs  consolidation.  The  most  recent  of 
Public  Health  Acts  (London,  189 1 ),  has  attempted 
to  do  this  work  for  London.  In  this  enactment, 
which  contains  144  sections,  over  40  contain 
wholly  new  matter,  while  many  others  have  been 
amended  and  improved.  The  extent  to  which  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  good  work  done  by 
this  consolidation  may  be  best  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  I'ourth  Schedule,  which  details  the 
Acts  repealed. 

Perhaps  in  the  remote  future,  when  the  course 
of  legislation  runs  more  smoothly,  there  may  be 
a hope  that  the  Public  Health  Acts  for  England 
and  Wales  will  be  consolidated,  and  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  referring  to  repealed 
clauses  and  of  struggling  through  the  pages  of 
Lumley,  Glen,  Fitzgerald,  and  Maemorran, 
beside  which  the  typically  unintelligible  “Brad- 
shaw ” becomes  a mere  ABC  book. 

Before  I conclude  my  remarks  I cannot  but 
congratulate  our  Association  upon  doing  such  good 
work  for  our  profession,  and  also  upon  the  great 
accession  to  our  numbers.  I am  also  pleased  to 
see  the  great  interest  which  is  taken  in  our  annual 
and  district  meetings,  and  the  generous  recog- 
nition we  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  and  others.  These  annual  and  district 
meetings  not  only  bring  members  together  in 
order  that  they  may  know  each  other  personally, 
whereby  friendships  are  formed  which  would 
otherwise  be  almost  impossible,  but  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers  of  professional  interest, 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  various  points  of 
difficulty  and  practice  in  municipal  work,  and  the 
comparing  of  notes,  all  tend  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  various  local  authorities,  and  no  one  but 
ourselves  can  estimate  the  advantages  gained  by 
personal  association.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  a large  number  of  local  authorities  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
surveyors  to  our  meetings,  and  I am  sure  they  get 
good  value  for  the  money  thus  expended. 

I spoke  at  the  commencement  of  my  address  of 
modern  tendencies,  and  in  this  connexion  I am 
reminded  of  another.  I mean  the  tendency  to 


^ise  the  standard  of  everything.  The  evolutioJ 

of  the  modern  municipal  engineer  is  a subject 
which  may  at  any  time  fitly  engage  the  attention 
of  those  in  authority.  Models  of  the  old  style  of 
surveyor,  now  becoming  a vara  avis,  are  well 
known  to  some  of  you — men  who  having  been 
farmers  were  supposed  to  be  land  surveyors ; 
masons  who  were  supposed  to  understand  drains  ; 
drapers  who,  being  accustomed  to  a yard  stick,, 
could  measure  anything  ; and  even  men  of  such 
varied  talents  as  to  be  able  to  combine  in  one 
person  the  offices  of  clerk,  engineer  and  surveyor, 
nuisance  inspector  and  collector,  and  who  all 
unfortunately  agreed  in  their  capacity  to  accept 
salaries  which  were  a disgrace  to  the  authority 
who  employed  them._  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  profession,  while  it  contained  many  talented 
men  among  its  ranks  whose  works  live  after  them 
as  monuments  of  skill,  undeniably  became  the 
refuge  of  broken  men  of  every  class  and  calling? 

The  value  of  our  examinations  and  certificate 
is  a subject  which  should  concern  everyone  of 
us,  and  it  has  come  before  us  forcibly  during  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  attempt  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  to  obtain  a Royal  Charter.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  has 
done  good  work  in  keeping  the  advantages  of 
sanitation  before  the  general  public,  or  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  a certificate  which  has 
become  a hall-mark  for  sanitary  inspectors.  It  is 
for  us  to  see  that  the  examination  which  we  hold 
and  the  certificate  which  we  issue  is  a true 
guarantee  of  the  proficiency  of  those  who  possess 
it.  There  will  then  be  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing qur  local  authorities,  when  advertising  for  an 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  to  require  that  all  appli- 
cants should  either  be  members  of  our  Association 
or  have  obtained  our  certificate.  To  us,  and  in 
my  opinion  to  us  alone,  should  belong  the  door 
by  which  entrance  is  gained  to  the  ranks  of  our 
profession,  a door  to  which  efficient  knowledge  is 
the  only  key.  The  Association  which  we  have 
created  has  become  one  of  world-wide  influence 
and  power.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  seen  an  announcement  that  a local  authority 
of  a seaside  resort,  under  a system  of  sanitary 
registration  are  prepared  to  officially  accept  a 
certificate  of  any  member  of  our  Association  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  premises  within  its  area. 
The  development  of  Indian  and  colonial  munici- 
palities has  an  especial  interest  for  us,  whose 
members  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  design  and  direct 
great  works  of  municipal  engineering  and  sanita- 
tion in  the  cities  of  the  east  as  well  as  those  of  the 
western  world. 

finally,  gentlemen,  in  thanking  you  for  the 
attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  these 
random  thoughts,  may  I be  permitted  fora  moment 
to  dwell  upon  the  more  ideal  aspect  of  our  profes- 
sion ? The  tendencies  to  which  I have  alluded  in 
my  address  are  gradually  moulding  our  municipal 
life,  day-by-day  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  forces  are  brought  into  action,  and  who 
is  to  say  what  the  ultimate  product  may  be  ? 
There  has  been  no  more  favourite  theme  for 
speculation  than  the  results  of  social  evolution; 
More’s  “Utopia”  and  Bacon’s  “Atlantis” 


among  English  classics,  and  later  Dr.  Richardson’s 
“ Hygeiopolis  ” and  Bellamy’s  “ Looking  Back- 
ward,” all  afford  examples  of  this  form  of 
phantasy.  Nor  is  it  altogether  an  idle  pursuit : 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  applies  even  to  Local 
Government,  and  I venture  to  believe  that  even 
in  its  most  idealised  form  we  shall  occupy  an 
honourable  place.  In  that  ideal  municipality  we 
may  hope  that  at  least  one  disturbing  factor  will 
have  disappeared— I mean  the  strife  engendered 
by  party  politics.  We,  as  officials,  have  no 
politics,  but  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  our 
pet  schemes  for  improvements  lost  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  contending  factions.  In  that  municipality 
of  the  future,  whether  our  streets  are  paved  with 
wood,  indiarubber,  or  toughened  glass,  whether 
our  tramways  are  aerial  or  subterranean,  even 
though  the  great  sewage  problem  be  solved  at 
last,  I venture  to  think  the  municipal  engineer 
will  receive  even  more  credit  and  honour  than  he 
does  now. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  (Liverpool)  said  he  was 
sure  he  was  echoing  the  feelings  of  members 
generally  in  proposing  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  excellent  address.  They 
might  call  it  a model  Presidential  address,  full  of 
literary  merit,  sound  common  sense,  and  practical 
information.  It  contained,  of  course,  as  most 
Presidential  addresses  did,  reference  to  some 
disputable  questions,  but  it  was  not  their  rule  to 
discuss  the  Presidential  address,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  content  himself  in  moving  “That  the 
best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Eayrs  for  his  Presidential  address.” 
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Mr.  J.  Lobley  (Hanley)  seconded  the  vote  of  I 
thanks,  which  having  been  accorded,  was  j 
acknowledged  by  the  President  in  terms  of  ■ 
suitable  brevity.  [ 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  the  members  being 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor  of  West 
Bromwich  (Councillor  Akrill)  at  the  Masonic  Hall. 
The  toast  of  the  Queen  having  been  loyally 
honoured,  the  Mayor  proposed  the  “ Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers.” 
Having  congratulated  the  Association  upon  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Eayrs  as  President,  an  office  he . 
believed  he  would  fill  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  j 
Association,  he  said  he  was  pleased  at  the  j 
inception  of  the  idea  which  brought  that  Associa-  ' 
tion  into  existence.  Not  only  were  they  fulfilling 
their  responsibilities  and  duties,  but  they  met 
together  year  by  year  to  brkig  all  their  intelligence 
to  bear  upon  the  subjects"  arising  for  discussion, 
with  the  result  that  the  towns  they  represented 
received  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  at 
their  meetings. 

The  toast  having  been  honoured, 

The  President,  in  acknowledgement,  thanked 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their  hospitality 
to  them,  and  said  that  wherever  municipal 
engineers  went  they  were  always  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  kindness. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  West  Bromwich. 

The  Mayor  returned  thanks,  and  echoed  the 
hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Boulnois,  that  towns 
would  see  their  way  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  officers  to  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

After  luncheon  the  members  reassembled  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  business  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  resumed. 

Mr.  R.  Godfrey  (King’s  Norton)  formally 
moved  the  re-election  of  all  the  hon.  district 
secretaries,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  de 
Courcy  Meade  (Hornsey)  and  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  Messrs. 
Simpson  (Blaby),  Silcock  (King’s  Lynn),  Eachus 
(Edmonton),  and  Radford  (Putney)  were  elected 
scrutineers,  and  Messrs.  Creer  (York)  and  Parker 
(Hereford)  auditors. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers,  but  we  must  break  off  our 
report  here  until  ne.xt  week. 


Sllustrattons. 

SCULPTURE. 

HE  two  sculpture  subjects  illustrated  were 
two  of  the  finest  works  in  the  Old  Salon 
at  Paris  of  this  year.  M.  Falguiere’s 
fine  and  energetic  figure  of  “ Po^sie  Heroi'que  ” 
was  conspicuous  facing  the  principal  entrance  ; it 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  type  of  Greek 
lyric  poetry  described  in  Wordsworth’s  lines — 

‘ ' ‘ Woe,  woe,  to  Tyrants  ! ' from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song.” 

Indeed  the  figure  might  almost  have  been  made 
to  illustrate  these  lines ; but  that  we  fear  P'rench 
artists  are  little  acquainted  with  Wordsworth. 
The  figure  is  a difficult  one  to  render  justice  to 
in  a single  illustration,  as  the  view  which  gives, 
as  this  does,  the  profile  of  the  features,  misses  the 
best  view  of  the  action  of  the  figure  as  a whole, 
as  the  left  leg  is  seen  too  much  foreshortened. 
The  work  is  perhaps  not  equal  in  sculpturesque 
quality  to  one  or  two  former  productions  of  the 
artist,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  his  most  original 
and  vigorous  conceptions. 

The  statue  of  “ L’ Architecture,”  by  M.  E.  L. 
Barrias,  was  designed  as  a figure  for  the  tomb  of 
an  architect ; it  is  a nobly  posed  monumental ' 
figure,  pathetic  in  expression  without  being 
sentimental,  and  was  regarded  by  some  critics  as 
the  finest  work  in  sculpture  of  the  year. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS : 

r.ART  OK  FRIEZE  GREAT  SWAN  ALLEY. 

This  and  the  other  illustration  of  the  same 
building  are  reproduced  from  an  illustrated  mono- 
graph of  the  building,  which  is  noticed  more  in 
detail  under  the  heading  of  “Books”  in  this 
issue.  This  plate  shows  the  end  of  Mr. 
Thornycroft’s  frieze,  illustrating  the  arts  and 
crafts  connected  with  building.  The  figure  of  the 
Surveyor  is  at  the  extreme  end,  next  the  Architect ; 
then  follow  the  Workmen,  each  with  his  appro- 
priate tools.  The  decorative  carving  in  the  lower 
portion  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates.  The  architect  of 
the  building  is  Mr.  John  Belcher. 


ANGLE  VIEW  OK  BUILDING. 

The  corbel  under  the  oriel  is  formed  of  the 
arms  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
with  two  supporting  figures,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Harry  Bates.  The  figure  of  “Justice”  above  is 
by  Mr.  Thornycroft.  The  view  gives  a general 
idea  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  building 
as  seen  in  perspective  ; the  detail  elevation  of  the 
principal  front  was  published  in  the  Builder  of 
August  27,  1S92,  and  the  plans  and  sections, 
with  a smaller  elevation,  were  given  in  the 
for  January  12,  18S9. 


DESIGN  FOR  CLARENCE  WING,  ST. 
MARY’S  HOSPITAL,  P.\DDINGTON. 

This  drawing,  which  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  a perspective  view  of  the  de^n 
submitted  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Salter  & 
Adams,  in  a competition  limited  to  six  architects. 
The  competitive  designs  appear  to  have  been,  as 
we  understand,  entirely  thrown  over,  and  no  one 
of  them  is  to  be  executed. 

The  small  plans  appended  to  the  drawing  give 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  building.  The 
authors  in  their  descriptive  report  claim  to  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  light,  air,  and  venti- 
lation for  the  special  wards,  and  they  have  secured 
the  circulation  of  air  on  three  sides  of  each  ward, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  block  plan,  which  is  very 
well  arranged  in  this  particular.  The  wards  were 
intended  to  have  a window  on  each  side  of  each 
bed,  the  upper  lights  falling  as  hoppers,  the  lower 
opening  inwards  as  casements,  thus  getting  the 
advantage  of  solid  frames,  and  no  casings  with 
spaces  for  the  harbouring  of  vermin  ; on  the  im- 
portance of  this  we  entirely  agree. 

The  elevations  were  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  present  hospital  buildings  ; the  walls  were 
intended  to  be  faced  with  red  brick  and  terra- 
cotta dressings.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
estimated  at  47,671/. 


PROPOSED  HOTEL  AT  FUNCHAL, 
MADEIRA. 

The  site  of  this  hotel,  occupying  over  10  acres, 
is  on  high  ground  sloping  towards  the  sea,  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  west  of  the  town. 
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CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  \VTNG. — Messrs.  Salter  & Adams,  Architects. 


PROPOSED  HOTEL,.  MADEIRA  : MAIN  FRONT. — Mr.  Henkv  Rose,  Architect. 
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regret  that  the  arrangement  of  the  diagrams  is  not 
quite  perfect.  For  example,  the  incorrect  alignment 
of  figs.  9 and  10  renders  their  comprehension  less 
easy,  whilst  the  printing  of  dependent  diagrams  like 
figs.  12  and  13  on  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf  is 
troublesome,  and  this  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
as  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principle  of 
the  polygonal  frame  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
enable  the  student  to  make  use  of  the  valuable 
account  of  stress  diagrams  further  on. 

On  p.  144,  in  the  introduction  to  the  working 
of  stress  diagrams  of  roofs,  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  would  benefit  by  a little  more  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  quite  clear  if  2 W is  the 
load  on  a roof  truss  (king-post),  and  w is  the  load 
on  the  tie-beam,  why  the  reaction  of  each  support 

is  W + ^ instead  of  W -l-  In  drawing  the 
stress-diagram  for  this  roof,  explanation  should  be 
added  why  certain  dimensions  on  the  vertical  line 
are  measured  from  particular  points  to  represent 
certain  forces.  Despite,  however,  some  few 
instances  of  this  kind,  the  book  is  a very'  useful 
and  helpful  manual  of  architectural  mechanics, 
and  really  contains  sufficient  to  enable  a careful 
and  painstaking  student  to  grasp  the  principles 
bearing  upon  the  majority  of  building  problems, 
including  such  subjects  as  domes,  spires,  vaulting 
and  hammer -beam  roofs,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  sometimes  ignored  in  books  professing 
to  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  architecture. 


Dangerous  Structures.  By  George  II. 

Blagrove.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford. 

As  a “handbook  for  practical  men,”  the  sub- 
title given,  there  is  little  in  this  small  volume  that 
would  add  to  the  knowledge  already  gained  from 
experience,  whilst  for  students,  the  value  of  the 
work  is  diminished  by  some  rather  doubtful 
advice.  For  instance,  it  is  claimed  that  concrete 
under  footings  act  as  a lintel,  but  this,  though 
true  in  some  instances,  rather  begs  the  question 
when  the  concrete  is  inserted  in  short  lengths 
beneath  existing  walls,  or  as  it  usually  called,  in 
underpinning.  The  use  of  expansive  concrete 
^ain  needs  much  care  or  danger  may  ensue.  In 
using  buttresses  to  strengthen  a failing  wall,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a good  longitudinal  tie  in 
the  wall  itself  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
practice  is  rather  in  conflict  with  what  is  rightly 
pointed  out  in  speaking  of  the  support  of  roof 
trusses.  Some  of  the  diagrams  are  defective, 
thus  in  fig.  5 “the  point  G”  referred  to  is  not 
marked,  and  in  fig.  8 there  are  two  G’s  and  no  B, 
as  mentioned.  Such  carelessness  in  editing 
lessens  the  value  of  the  book  to  a student,  whilst 
those  who  can  understand  the  diagrams  despite 
their  faults  do  not  need  the  book.  The  tables  of 
strength  of  beams  and  struts  are  a premium  on 
laziness,  and  fill  up  space  that  might  be  more 
usefully  occupied. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  e/THE  Builder. 

ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — The  question  of  architects’  charges  having 
been  raised,  permit  me  to  state  what  I believe  to 
be  a correct  view  of  the  position. 

1.  The  “Schedule  ol  Practice  and  Charges” 
issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
sets  out  the  charges  for  professional  remuneration, 
usually  and  properly  made,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary.  It  is  presumed  to  repre- 
sent accurately  the  custom  of  the  profession  in 
such  matters,  and  to  supply  a satisfactory  standard 
for  such  remuneration. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  Institute  is  at  liberty 
to  assess  the  value  of  his  services  at  any  amount 
he  may  think  proper  ; but  he  must  secure  himself 
by  agreeing  to  terms  with  his  client  before  under- 
taking his  commission. 

3.  If  he  undertakes  work  at  rates  below  the 
ordinary  custom,  he  must  not  do  so  to  the 
detriment  of  a professional  brother  by  under- 
bidding him. 

4.  That  in  all  cases  previous  agreement  with 
the  client  is  desirable,  and  when  deviation  in 
excess  of  the  Institute  Schedule  is  contemplated 
is  absolutely  essential.  This  question  of  previous 
agreement  has  been  fully  considered  in  the 
R.I.B.A.  “Journal  of  Proceedings,”  Vol.  VII. 
(1S91),  pp.  161-164:  “Architect  and  Client — 
written  agreements.” 

In  short,  I am  not  aware  that,  except  as  regards 
professional  honour,  the  Institute  controls,  or 


could  control,  its  members  in  the  matter  of 
charges,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  charge 
“what  they  think  fit,  and  in  their  own  way  ” ; 
but  it  does  by  the  Schedule  of  Practice  and 
Charges  distinctly  declare  what  is  the  established 
practice  of  the  profession. 

Arthur  Cates. 

7,  Whitehall  Yard^  .S'.  IF'.,  July  18,  1893. 


THE  GLASS  PAINTING  TRADE. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  “ Glass  Painters'  Union  " which  was 
published  in  your  issue  of  June  24.  In  this  report 
we  notice  that  various  allegations  were  made  with 
regard  to  our  methods  of  work,  which  were  not 
strictly  correct,  and  which  are  calculated  by  their 
e.xaggeration  to  mislead  public  opinion. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  state  that  no  strike  or 
“lock  out”  whatever  has  occurred  in  our  work- 
shops : we  have  simply  discharged  two  men,  “ orna- 
mentists”  (one  being  a “unionist”  the  other  a 
“non-unionist”)  for  their  incapacity,  just  as  any 
other  firm  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances. 
Now  the  main  objection  to  the  system  of  “piece- 
work" in  our  shops,  as  alleged  at  the  meeting, 
seems  to  be  that  the  wages  of  these  “ ornamentists  ” 
had  been,  they  said,  so  reduced  as  to  bring  them 
down  to  the  “sweating"  level  of  6d.  per  hour, 
or,  in  fact,  to  starvation  wages. 

On  examining  our  wages-sheets  for  the  last  six 
months  we  find  that  from  December  i,  1892,  up  to 
June  I,  1893,  the  average  weekly  wages  of  these  two 
men  amounted  to  1/.  14s.  5d.,  whilst  their  “ time” 
shows  an  average  of  seven  and  a half  hours  per  day, 
at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  lod  per  hour. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  average  of  pay  is 
inclusive  of  all  the  holidays  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  so  that  this  rate  of  pay  is  some- 
what higher  per  hour  than  is  stated. 

As  regards  the  specific  charges  of  alterations  and 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  work,  after  they  were 
executed,  such  assertions  are  not  founded  on  facts  ; 
for  in  each  of  these  cases  which  were  cited,  these 
two  ornamentists  were  plainly  told  beforehand  that 
in  consequence  of  reductions  in  the  prices  to  our 
clients,  the  costs  of  production  would  have  to  be 
reduced  (as  well  as  the  elaborate  style  of  the 
ornamental  details  on  which  they  worked),  and 
knowing  this,  they  accepted  these  works  at  reduced 
prices.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  competent 
witnesses  in  the  workshops. 

The  class  of  ornamental  work  which  was  executed 
by  these  men  was  not  up  to  the  standard  required  in 
first  class  designs  : such  type  of  work  as  theirs  was 
could  be  done  quite  as  well  by  the  apprentices,  and 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  “orna- 
mentists” who  were  discharged  were  not  “artists” 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  such  as  the  “ figure  ” 
painters  are.  Their  places  are  now  filled  by  com- 
petent hands,  in  fact  one  man  can  do  as  much  as  the 
two  did,  and  in  a superior  style,  whilst  earning  the 
same  wages  (and  even  more  now),  with  mutual 
advantage  to  himself  and  to  us. 

Any  advances  in  prices,  such  as  were  so  unfairly 
quoted  in  the  report  of  the  meeting,  were  made  by 
our  manager  to  these  men,  solely  with  the  view  of 
helping  them  over  the  change  of  system  from 
“day"  work  (which  was  a ruinous  one  to  us)  to 
“ piece  ” work,  and  this  change  was  carried  out  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  but  such  concessions  are  now  turned 
1 into  accusations  against  us. 

W'e  can  only  say  now  that  the  work  which  is 
' produced  in  our  workshops  under  our  present 
system  is  far  superior  to  that  which  was  formerly 
done  under  the  “time  wage”  system;  and  as  we 
find  that  this  present  mode  of  working  is  of  advan- 
tage to  our  men  and  of  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  we 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  altering  it. 

Cox,  Sons.  Bucklev,  & Co. 


DRAWINGS  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Archreological  Institute  on  Tuesday,  the 
iith  inst.,  the  writer  has  kindly  mentioned  my 
drawings  of  Old  London,  which  are  still  being  exhi- 
bited at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery.  If  he  had  also 
done  me  the  honoiu:  of  looking  over  the  enclosed 
catalogue,  which  I wrote  to  accompany  these 
drawings,  he  would  have  seen  that  they  are  not 
intended  as  a series  of  architectural  exercises,  but  as 
a contribution  to  the  history  of  London.  With  few 
exceptions,  I have  selected  buildings  which  were 
more  or  less  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  I think 
that  in  every  case  my  subject  is  either  picturesque  or 
historically  interesting,  or  both.  To  take  typical  in- 
stances, the  chief  reception-room  at  No.  10,  Downing- 
street  is  not  beautiful ; but  it  has  been  associated  with 
most  of  the  leading  English  statesmen  for  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  Chapter  Coffee-house 
was  perhaps  even  ugly,  but  it  was  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  distinguished  people  had  frequented  it, 
and  it  is{  now  destroyed.  Various  old  taverns  and 
almshouses  were  quaint  and  illustrated  a past  phase 
of  life,  while  I think  every  unprejudiced  person 
must  admit  that  such  buildings  as  the  “White 
Hart,"  Sir  Paul  Pindar's,  and  Scarsdale  House, 
were  for  every  reason  worthy  of  record.  Of  the 
sixty-six  specimens  named  in  the  catalogue,  about 


one  half  have  either  disappeared  or  are  now 
condemned  to  demolition.  Philip  Norman. 

*»*  Mr.  Norman’s  catalogue,  which  he  has 
enclosed,  is  a very  interesting  and  useful  memo- 
randum of  a number  of  old  buildings  in  London, 
with  notes  of  some  of  the  historical  and  literary 
associations  connected  with  them. — Ed. 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CRYPT 
OF  ST.  JAMES'S,  CLERKENWELL. 

Sir,— Adverting  to  Mr.  Chittenden's  letter  (a«A’, 
p.  32),  I find  against  the  chancel  wall,  north,  a re- 
cumbent figure,  partly  draped,  in  a shroud,  upon  a 
modern  base  inscribed  thus  : 

“ Sir  William  Weston  Knt.  Lord  Prior  of  the  sixth 
or  English  Langue  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  died  7th  ofMay  i54oand  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Clerkenwell,  This  emaciated  effigy  sole  relic  of  his 
splendid  tomb  destroyed  on  the  demolition  of  the  old 
church  a.  d.  1788  was  in  the  year  1882  placed  near  its 
original  site  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Gould  Hunter-Weston 
of  Hunlerston  co.  Ayr.” 

At  the  demolition  Weston’s  leaden  coffin  was 
found  a few  inches  below  ground : the  body  had 
been  embalmed  ; no  cere-cloth  or  habit  of  his  order 
enfolded  the  skeleton,  which  measured  5 ft.  ii  in. 
Hatton  in  his  “New  View"  {1708),  and  Weever 
describe  the  tomb  ; an  engraving  of  it  by  J.  and  H. 
Storer  is  in  T.  Cromwell's  “Clerkenwell"  (1828). 
Other  accounts  say  it  was  removed  to  Burghley  by 
Sir  Geo.  Booth,  a descendant,  I presume,  of  George, 
Lord  Delamere.  and  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth,  grand- 
daughter of  William,  second  Earl  of  Exeter ; but 
the  effigy  was  put  into  the  crypt.  Hatton  describes 
the  monuments  here  of  Ann  (1651)  and  William 
(1661)  Booth,  children  of  George,  Lord  Delamere, 
and  of  Elizabeth  {1653),  widow  of  the  second  Earl 
of  E.xeter,  residents  in  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  F.  R.  Keightley.  Curate  of  St.  James's, 
who  has  very  courteously  helped  me  in  my  inquiries, 
tells  me  they  have  not,  to  his  knowledge,  a memorial 
of  any  other  prior  ; the  effigy  was  found  in  the  crypt 
some  years  ago  ; and  the  crypt  is  cleared  of  its 
former  contents. 

Weston,  who  died  on  the  day  of  his  surrender, 
was  not,  as  he  is  commonly  styled,  the  last  Prior  of 
St.  John’s,  for  in  1557  Mary  appointed  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  buried  (1559)  in  St.  Peter's,  Rushton — see 
Bridges’  “Northamptonshire"  by  Whalley,  for  his 
tomb  and  effigy  there.  The  last  pree-Reformation 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  Robert  Fuller,  Abbot 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  succeeding  Bolton  in  1532. 
I am  authoritatively  informed  there  is  no  memorial 
to  Fuller  in  St.  Bartholomew's.  Of  other  monu- 
ments cited  in  the  Builder  oi  October  2,  1858,  the 
positions  have  been  changed.  Burnet’s  (by  R. 
Hartshorne)  is  on  the  north  wall  of  the  south-west 
staircase  (his  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1788,  near  the  altar),  Mrs.  Partridge’s  is 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  north-west  staircase,  and 
Wood’s  on  the  chancel  wall,  south,  close  to  the 
Countess  of  Exeter’s.  The  brass  of  John  Bell, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  1539-43.  buried  in  St.  James’s 
in  1556.  was  recovered  and  replaced  nine  years  ago. 

July  13,  1893.  W.  E.  D.-M. 


NORTH’S  APPLIANCE  FOR  HOLLOW 
WALLS. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  you  for  your  favourable 
notice  in  this  week’s  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  of 
my  patent  for  keeping  hollow  walls  clear.  You 
mention  that  the  invention  is  only  applicable  when 
ties  are  not  used  ; this  is  not  so,  as  the  appliance  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  bonding  bricks  or  ties  and 
taken  out,  emptied,  and  replaced  on  the  next  course 
of  ties,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  i.e.,  a similar  operation 
as  occurs  with  battens  or  hay-bands. 

Trusting  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  stating  this 
important  point,  as  the  present  notice  would  be 
likely  to  give  one  a misapprehension  of  the  useful- 
ness of  my  patent,  Ed.  North. 

P.S — 'The  appliance  is  in  use  on  the  extensive 
barrack  buildings  now  being  erected  for  the  War 
Department  at  Portsmouth,  where  bonding  bricks 
every  fourth  course  are  being  used.  E.  N. 


Gray’S  Inn. — Some  alterations  of  a rather  ex- 
tensive kind  are  in  course  of  being  carried  out  at 
Gray’s  Inn  for  the'  Benchers,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Isaacs,  Surveyor  to  the  Society. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  Steward's  Office,  under- 
neath the  (old)  library,  is  being  converted  into  a 
“Benchers’  Parlour,"  with  a new  entrance  on  the 
south  side  into  the  hall,  and  the  joists  and  flooring 
of  the  library  above  are  to  be  relaid.  The  Steward’s 
offices  are  transferred  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
library  (new)  buildings,  overlooking  Gray's  Inn- 
road.  'W’e  understand  that  the  idea  of  building  a 
new  chapel  in  the  gardens  is.  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  relinquished.  Meanwhile  the  interior  fittings 
of  the  chapel  are  to  be  rearranged  in  order  to  render 
it  more  convenient  for  Divine  service.  This  will  be 
good  news  for  the  rooks,  some  of  whom  returned 
after  the  “scare"  caused  by  the  building  of  the 
I students’  examination  shed. 


July  22,  1893.] 


the  builder. 
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GEOLOGY  IV. 


TJIE  IGNEOUS  ROCKS  (CONTINUED). 
Volcanic  Hhlory  of  Bfi/ain. 

BIJOLCANIC  energy  has  been  rife  throiigh- 
I out  all  geological  periods,  though,  so 
a)  far  as  the  British  Isle.s  are  concerned, 
the  action  has  been  spasmodic.  We  )iave 
evidence  of  tliis  in  the  aqueous  rocks  ; first,  by 
the  occurrence  of  lavas  and  ashes  sandwiched 


between  certain  of  them  ; secondly,  by  the 
intrusion  of  dykes  into  them  ; and  thirdly,  by 
physical  peculiarities.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
the  Lower  Pahcozoic  rocks  give  abundant 
evidence  of  volcanic  activity  during  tlieir  forma- 
tion. In  Britain,  for  instance,  a great  portion 
of  Snowdon,  Aran  Mowddwy,  and  Cadcr  Idris 
are  constructed  of  materials  erupted  from  vol- 
canoes of  Primary  age,  some  of  which  were 
probably  submarine.  On  ascending  Snowdon 
several  layers  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  ashes  are  seen 
interstratified  with  beds  of  Bala  age  containing 
many  fossils.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  Welsh  mountains  alluded  to 
owe  their  present  contour  to  the  accumulation  of 
volcanic  products  in  the  same  sense,  for  instance, 
as  do  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  their  shape  has  been  very  little  interfered 
with,  but  the  old  Silurian  volcanoes  of  which  we 
speak  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  and  the 
present  contour  of  the  mountains  in  which  they 
arc  found  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  their 
volcanic  origin.  This  remark  applies  generally 
to  all  but  the  later  Tertiary  eruptions. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  was  an  epoch 
of  continued  volcanic  activity  in  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  same  districts  were  much  disturbed  during 
Carboniferous  times  from  the  same  cause.  In  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  a few  vents  are  found  of 
Permian  age  ; and  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
south-west  of  F.ngland  likewise  gives  evidence 
of  contemporaneous  eruptions.  But  probably  the 
most  striking  volcanoes  (by  reason  of  their  com- 
parative freshness)  in  Britain,  are  those  in  Mull  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  in  Antrim,  which  arc  of 
early  Tertiary  age.  Every  one  knows  the  Giants’ 
Causeway  and  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  where  grand 
examples  of  the  structure  of  lavas  on  a large  scale 
may  be  seen. 


Thus  we  find  that  some  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
arc  much  cut  up  by  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 
dykes  ; veins  of  igneous  rock  have  bored  their 
way  through  them,  causing  much  disturbance. 
The  effects  on  weathering  of  the  combined  rocks 
frequently  produce  characteristic  features  in  the 
landscape. 


A,^e  of  the  PlntOTiic  rocks. — It  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  the  age  of  plutonic  rocks  ; from  their 
nature  they  are  not  usually  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  aqueous,  and  thus  their  precise 
chronology  is  frequently  uncertain.  So  far  as  the 
British  Isles  arc  concerned  tliey  chiefly  belong  to 
the  Archrean  and  Primary  epochs,  though  some 
are  Tertiary.  They  mostly  occur  as  large  masses 
rising  up  through  the  aqueous  and  surrounding 
rock.s,  which  show  evidence  of  liaving  been  baked 
along  the  points  of  cont.acl.  Occasionally 
pieces  of  the  latter  have  been  broken  off,  and  arc 
found  enveloped  by  the  igneous  rock,  which  throws 
veins  into  the  adjacent  strata.  If  the  geological 
age  of  the  rocks  into  which  the  veins  have  been 
injected  can  be  determined,  and  they  u.sua!ly  can 
we  are  presented  with  a certain  amount  of 
correlative  or  negative  evidence  as  to  the  age  of 
the  plutonic  rocks.  Thus,  assuming  the  latter 
gave  off  veins  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  we 
should  know  that  it  was  not  so  old  as  those  strata. 
And  if  the  same  plutonic  rocks,  having  been 
denuded,  were  subsequently  partially  covered  up 
by  strata  which  fossils  demonstrated  to  belong  to 
the  Triassic,  we  should  know  that  they  were 
intermediate  in  age  between  the  Old  Red  .Sand- 
stone and  the  Triassic.  More  than  that  it  is  not 
often  possible  to  say. 


THE  METAMORI’HIC  ROCKS. 

^^  ehave  stated  that  melamnrphic  rocks  have 
been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  both  igne<msand 
aqueous,  and  this  was  due  to  the  exertion  of 
enormous  [)ressure.  and  in  presence  of  great  Iicat 
and  chemical  activity.  How  this  was  brought 
about  we  will  now  endeavour  to  explain.  The 
student  will  understand  that  the  cooling  of  the 
earth  m its  original  state  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  much  disturbance,  and  great  contraction 
in  the  size  of  its  mass.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
hy  the  time  the  aqueous  rocks  commenced  to  be 
formed,  the  earth  had  practically  settled  down  — 
It  had  contracted  nearly  as  much  as  it  ever 


intended  to  do.  Wo  know,  however,  that  the 
earth  is  still  cooling — it  gives  off  more  heat  every 
year  than  it  receives— and  therefore  it  must  to  a 
certairi  extent  be  contracting  at  the  present  day. 
That  it  has  continued  so  to  do  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  and,  consequently, 
through  all  geologic.al  time,  is  practically  certain. 
Indeed,  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  rocks,  in 
the  shape  of  mountain  ranges,  for  the  cooling  of  the 
body  of  the  earth  necessarily  puckered  its  crust. 
During  the  elevation  of  these  mountain  ranges  the 
rocks  composing  tliem  were  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  strains,  and  marvellous  pressure  must  have 
been  exerted.  Now,  we  know  that  moving 
pressure  produces  heat,  and  we  are  also  aware 
that  rocks  can  be  melted  by  great  heat.  It  is 
clear  then  that  igneous  rocks  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  in  this  manner.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  rocks  concerned  in  the  elevation 
of  our  great  mountain  ranges,  however,  although 
subjected  to  enormous  heat,  never  quite  melted, 
but  were  so  severely  handled  that  a total  change 
in  their  character  took  place,  and  they  formed 
what  are  known  as  metamorphic  rocks.  .Slate  and 
crystalline  limestone  (statuary  marble)  are  good 
examples  of  such  rocks. 

We  have  given  some  idea  of  the  origin  of  meta- 
moijdiic  rocks,  and  collaterally  of  mountain 
ranges,  but  they  may  be  partially  accounted  for  in 
other  ways.  The  juinie  factor  in  their  formation 
is  pressure,  which  may  be  induced  merely  by  the 
weight  of  the  rocks  themselves,  in  which  case  it 
has  no  connexion  with  the  secular  cooling  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  strains  resulting  therefrom. 
Aqueous  rocks  may  have  become  metamorphosed 
in  the  following  manner.  'We  know  that  they  were 
laid  down  in  water  and  are  largely  composed  of 
sediment  and  dJhris  due  to  the  wasting  away  of 
the  land,  and  also  of  the  remains  of  organisms 
which  lived  and  died  in  the  water.  Throughout 
untold  ages  this  action  has  been  going  on,  until 
vast  thicknesses  of  aqueous  rocks  have  accumu- 
lated. The  weight  of  these  is  such  that  the  lower 
portions  of  them  are  in  the  presence  of  conditions 
quite  capable  of  producing  metamnrphism. 
Further,  the  increment  of  pressure  (and  of  heat) 
due  to  the  slow  accumulation  of  the  strata  has 
produced  stupendous  straiiis  by  causing  the  rocks 
at  some  depth  gradually  to  expand,  and  great 
earth  movements  were  the  result.  From  this,  the 
student  will  observe  that  the  daily  deposition  of 
sediment  on  the  sea  bottom  is  directly  connected 
with  elevation  and  depression  of  the  land. 

The  actual  change  produced  in  rocks  by  meta- 
morphism will  be  discussed  in  ;inolher  article,  but 
it  may  now  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  that 
alteration  depends  very  materially  on  the  amount 
of  the  pressure,  controlled  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  the  original  character  of 
the  rocks  has  been  totally  obliterated,  and  the 
metamorphism  seems  to  have  so  transformed 
them  as  to  cause  them  to  present  considerable  re- 
semblance to  some  igneous  rocks,  thus  consti- 
tuting a transition  between  the  two  classes.  In 
other  instances  the  metamorphism  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  eftect  such  a great  change,  and 
although  the  strata  operated  upon  have  been 
much  altered  in  character  they  still  retain  traces 
of  fossils,  sufficient  indeed  to  enable  them  to  be 
properly  classified  amongst  the  aqueous  rocks. 

Metamorphic  rocks  may  be  of  all  ages  except 
the  most  recent,  and  although  the  oldest  strata 
have,  by  reason  of  their  greater  antiquity,  usually 
been  affected  vuore  than  the  newer  formations, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  this  country  they 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Archrean  and 
Palreozoic  epochs  ; but  in  the  Alps, 'which  received 
their  final  elevation  in  late  Miocene  or  Pliocene 
times,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there 
are  good  examples  of  metamorphosed  rocks  of 
Tertiary  age. 


THE  ,-EOl.IAN  ROCKS. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  China,  New  Zealand,  and 
parts  of  Africa,  these  rocks  do  not  play  a very 
conspicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  They  are  familiar  to  us  in  this  country,  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  south-west  of  France, 
in  the  shape  of  large  superficial  beds  of  sand, 
situated  not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and  arc  known 
generally  by  the  name  of  sand-dunes.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
which  has  caught  up  the  grains  (often  from  the 
sea-shore)  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  after 
blowing  them  some  distance  has  permitted  their 
accumulation.  They  may  be  described  as  shifting 
sands,  and  have  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
people  to  arrest  their  progress.  They  usually 
present  a characteristic  outline,  sustain  a peculiar 
vegetation,  and,  from  their  unique  appearance, 
have  frequently  formed  subjects  for  the  artist’s  I 
brush.  I 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Public  Baths,  Halifax.— On  the  6th  inst.  the 
new  baths  erected  by  the  Halifax  Corporation  at 
Woodside,  Haley  Hill,  Halifax,  were  opened  by 
Alderman  J.  Whitaker.  The  front  block  contains 
the  first-class  slipper  b.aths  for  ladies'  and  gentlemen, 
with  sepai'ate  entrances,  corridors,  and  waiting- 
rooms,  with  the  ticket  office  placed  between.  Behind 
the  ticket  office  is  a large  room  for  stores,  &c.  The 
caretaker’s  house  is  placed  at  the  town  end  of  the 
front  block.  The  large  swimming  bath  is  behind 
this  block,  and  is  entered  from  both  corridors  by  a 
short  flight  of  steps.  On  each  side  of  the  swimming 
baths  are  the  ladies’  and  gentlemen's  second-class 
slipper  baths.  The  large  swimming  bath  is  73  ft. 
long  and  36  ft.  wide,  with  a depth  of  w’ater  of  3 ft. 
at  the  shallow  end,  and  6 ft.  at  the  deep  end.  The 
walls  and  bottom  are  composed  of  concrete,  faced 
with  ivory-white  glazed  bricks  in  cement.  The 
water  in  this  bath  is  heated  by  steam  by  a process 
patented  by  Mr,  Williams,  one  of  the  architects. 
The  building  enclosing  the  swimming  bath  is  90  ft. 
long  and  54  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high  to  the  squ.are. 
The  roof  is  carried  by  arched  steel  principals,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a lantern  light  the  w'hole  length  of  the 
building.  This  main  roof  is  continued  over  the 
second-class  slipper  baths  on  each  side.  There 
are  eighteen  dtessing  boxes  on  each  side  of 
the  swimming  bath,  over  which  there  is  a gallery 
for  spectators.  There  are  staircases  communi- 
cating to  the  gallery,  both  from  the  bath  for 
the  bathers,  and  from  the  entrance  corridors  for  the 
general  public.  The  laundry,  with  boiler  house 
under,  is  at  the  low  end  of  the  site,  attached  to 
the  main  building,  and  connected  therewith  by 
a separate  corridor.  The  main  building  generally 
is  heated  by  steam.  The  baths  were  designed  by 
Messrs.  Horsfall  & Williams,  architects,  Halifax, 
the  successful  competitors  in  a competition  promoted 
by  the  Corporation,  and  have  been  carried  out  under 
their  supervision.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
Laundry  fittings,  &c.  (exclusive  of  site),  will  be  about 
7,000/.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
following  contractors  : — Thos.  Pickles,  Luddenden 
Foot,  mason  ; Joseph  Hanson,  Claremont,  car- 
penter and  joiner;  John  Naylor  & Bon,  Halifax, 
plumbing,  glazing,  and  steamfitting  ; John  Marshall. 
Hipperholme,  slating  and  plastering;  Murgatroyd 
Bros.,  Halifax,  painters;  Geo.  Greenwood  & Sons, 
Halifax,  concreting;  John  Berry,  Halifax,  iron- 
founder;  Handyside  & Co.,  Derby,  steel  roof; 
W.  H.  Haywood  & Co.,  Huddersfield,  patent  glazing. 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

Free  Libraries,  Netherton  and  Woodside, 
Yorkshire. — Lord  Dudley  laid  tlie  foundation- 
stones  a short  lime  since  of  two  free  libraries, 
situated  near  Dudley.  The  site  of  one  building  is  at 
Woodside,  while  the  other  will  be  at  Netherton.  in 
the  Market-place.  The  building  at  Netherton 
includes  a public  hall,  56  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  a stage 
36  ft.  by  24  ft.  There  are  dressing  and  retiring 
rooms  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a 
corridor,  and  under  the  st.age  is  storing  space  for 
scenery.  See.  From  the  entrance  hall  a stone  stair- 
case leads  to  a gallery,  which  will  hold  from  250  to 
300  people,  the  floor  lx;ing  able  to  accommodate 
about  700.  There  are  ample  exits  in  case  of  fire  or 
panic.  Adjoining  this  is  a free  library,  consisting  of  a 
reading  room  and  lending  library,  and  there  arc  also 
caretaker's  rooms  and  places  for  providing  teas,  &c. 
There  arc  also  a fire  station,  three  houses  for 
married  policemen,  and  two  cells,  and  a shed  for 
tramps.  The  style  of  the  building  is  (Jueen  Anne, 
and  the  material  used  is  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  cost  will  bo  about  5,600/.  At 
Woodside  the  buildings  comprise  a lending  library, 
reading-room,  and  recreation-room.  There  is  also 
a retiring-room  and  a stage  in  the  recreation-room, 
with  fire  station,  two  police  houses  and  a cell.  The 
cost  will  be  about  2,800/.  Mr.  T.  Grazebrook  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  D.  Willetts,  Old  Hill,  the  builder  of 
the  Netherton  Free  Library  and  Public  Hall;  and 
Messrs.  Webb  & Round,  Dudley,  are  doing  the 
work  at  Woodside. 

Science  and  Art  School-s.  FIigii  Wyco.mbe. 
— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  science  and  art 
and  technical  schools  was  laid  at  High  Wycombe 
on  Monday,  the  joth  inst.,  by  Viscountess  Curzon, 
the  wife  of  Viscount  Curzon,  M,P.  for  South  Bucks. 
These  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  connexion 
with  the  scheme  of  technical  education  in  South 
Bucks,  about  one-third  of  the  money  being  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  locally,  and  the  total  cost 
being  about  2,400/.  Mr.  H.  Flint,  of  High  Wycombe, 
is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  29, 
Cockspur-street,  London,  the  architect. 

Rebuilding  of  the  ■'  Rochester  Castle,” 
Stoke  Newington.  — The  rebuilding  of  the 
" Rochester  Castle,”  High-street,  Stoke  Newington, 
is  nearly  completed.  The  lower  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  built  of  polished  grey  and  red  granite,  and 
from  the  first  floor  upwards  the  main  fa9ade  is  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  sculpture  work 
of  the  frieze  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  who  have  also  carried  out 
the  stone  and  wood  carving  of  the  building.  Above 
the  central  gable  is  carved  a crouched  lion.  The 
general  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Anley,  of  Dalston- 
lane,  West  Hackney,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Sons, 
architects,  of  Parliament-street. 
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Restoration  ok  Weston  Parish  Church, 
Somersetshire. — On  the  29th  uli.  Bishop  Bromby 
re-consecnited  the  parish  church  of  Weston,  near 
Bath,  which  has  been  extended  and  restored  at  a 
cost  of  about  4,000/.  The  principal  work  has  been 
the  addition  of  a chancel  and  north  and  south 
transepts,  which,  like  the  old  portion  of  the  church, 
are  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  New  vestries,  crypt, 
and  organ  chamber  are  provided.  The  church  has 
been  re-seated  throughout  with  oak,  with  tracericd 
bench  ends.  The  gifts  include  a central  panel  of 
red  marble  for  the  reredos,  with  a figure  in  alabaster, 
representing  our  Lord  in  ascension,  central  lights 
for  the  stained-glass  east  window,  and  a brass  eagle 
lectern,  altar  rails,  and  a light  stone  Perpendicular 
pulpit,  with  an  alabaster  figure  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbotlle,  of 
Exeter,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Stephens, 
Bastow,  & Co.,  of  Bristol. 

V'esleyan  Chapel,  Towcester.— The  foun- 
dation stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools 
were  laid  at  Towcester,  Northamptonshire,  recently. 
The  new  building  will  stand  partly  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  chapel,  and  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  built  of  stone  partly  from  the  old  erection  and 
partly  from  Duston  quarries,  rpek  faced.  The 
dressings  to  windows  and  doorways  will  be  of 
Bath  stone.  The  new  erections  will  include  a 
schoolroom  and  two  vestries,  also  a kitchen  and 
heating  chamber  in  the  basement.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  250  people.  The  schoolroom 
will  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  an  additional 
number  of  seventy  when  required.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  H.  Dyer,  of  Northampton,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Thomas  \\'heeler,  of  Towcester. 

Chapel,  St.  C.-\.THERtNE's  School,  Bramley, 
Surrey. — On  the  ist.  inst.  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  chapel  about  to  be  erected  in  connexion 
with  St.  Catherine's  School,  Bramley,  was  laid 
by  the  Bishop  of  Guildford.  The  chapel 
will  be  about  24  ft.  by  85  ft.,  and  4;  ft. 
high.  It  will  be  of  red  sand-faced  bricks  (inside 
and  outside),  and  the  fittings  will  be  of  oak. 
There  will  be  a chancel,  nave,  narthex,  sacristy,  and 
organ  chamber.  y\n  arcade  will  extend  across  the 
narthex.  The  west  window  will  l>e  a circular  stone 
one,  and  the  other  windows  will  be  Gothic.  There 
will  be  accommodation  in  the  chapel  for  about  200 
persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  If.  Fowler,  F.S.A.. 
of  Durham,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Bowman,  of 
Stamford. 

Metholhst  Church,  Walthamstow.— A new 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  has  just  Ix'cn  opened 
at  W'althamstow.  Seating  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  r,ooo  persons.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  f.  Williams 
Diinford.  of  London,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Coxhead,  builder, 
of  Iwytonstone,  at  a cost  of  2,400/. 

Bapti-st  Chapel,  Bedmin.stkr.  — Memorial 
stones  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  East-street, 
Bedniinster.  were  laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  Theexterior 
of  the  building  is  to  be  of  blue  pennant  stone  with 
freestone  dressings,  and  leaded  windows  filled  in 
with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  interior  walls  are 
to  be  stuccoed,  and  the  open  roof  will  lie  panelled 
with  timber.  There  are  to  be  galleries  at  the  sides 
and  east  end  of  the  chapel,  with  ornamental  iron 
front.  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  Bishopston,  is  the 
architect.  Mr.  W.  Galbraith  being  the  contractor. 

New  Church  at  Beckham.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  .\11  Saints',  North 
Beckham  (the  Charles  Cubitt  Gooch  memorial)  was 
laid  on  Saturday  last  by  Mrs.  Gooch  and  her  sons. 
The  church  will  be  in  the  liarly  English  style  in  red 
brick  and  stone  dressings  with  polygonal  apse  to 
chancel  and  morning  chapel.  Behind  the  western 
arcading  a baptistry  of  octagonal  form  is  planned. 
Under  the  south  and  north  transept  and  chancel  a 
groined  and  vaulted  crvpt  is  provided.  The  church 
is  from  the  designs  of  Sir.  Walter  Planck,  architect, 
of  London. 

_ CONCKRG.yTIONAI.  ChURCH,  TuTTERDOWN, 
Gi,(iU(  Esri-;R.sinKK. — On  the  12th  inst.,  the  founda- 
tion Slone  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Wycliffe  Congregational  Church 
and  Schools,  Totterdown,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Albert 
Spicer,  M.B.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Roman- 
esciue,  the  walls  being  of  pennant  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  covered  with  Poole’s  patent 
tiles.  The  principal  entrance  will  lead  by  a stair- 
case to  the  church,  which  can  also  be  approached 
on  the  level.  The  church  measures  72  ft.  by  40  ft. , 
and  is  30  ft.  high.  It  will  have  a gallery  at  each 
end,  that  behind  the  rostrum  being  intended  for  the 
organ  and  choir.  .Ml  the  woodwork  in  the  church 
will  be  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  windows  are  to  be 
glazed  with  cathedral  leaded  lights.  Between  the 
church  (which  will  seat  700)  and  the  school  are  the 
minister's  vestry  and  a gentlemen's  cloak  room. 
These  are  approached  by  a separate  entrance,  which 
also  gives  access  to  the  choir  gallery  and  school 
galleries.  The  school,  which  measures  40  ft.  bv 
36  ft.,  and  is  30  ft.  high,  is  semi-octagonal  in  shape, 
and,  with  the  gallery,  which  runs  ail  round  except 
at  the  rostrum  end,  will  seat  400  adults  or  500 
children.  Opening  out  of  the  entrance  lobby  is  a 
gentlemen’s  lavatory,  and  on  the  other  side  a kitchen, 
with  accommodation  for  tea  meetings.  In  the  base- 
ment is  a suite  of  rooms.  The  lecture  hall  measures 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  will  seat  100.  By  another 
entrance  is  the  infant  school,  with  gallery  for  100, 
The  other  rooms  on  this  level  are  two  class-rooms, 


each  20  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  two  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  All 
these  rooms  have  solid  block  floors.  The  whole 
building  will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and  ventilated 
by  fresh-air  inlets  in  the  walls  and  e.\-haust  shafts  in 
the  ceilings,  connected  with  air-pump  ventilators. 
The  general  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Perkins,  the  healing  is  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Board,  and  the  gas-fittings  by  Messrs.  Cann  & Co., 
while  the  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  LaTrobe,  of  Bristol. 
The  cost  will  be  about  3,300/. 

National  SCHooL-s,  Charkiei.d,  Gloucester- 
shire.— On  the  i2th  inst.,  the  corner  stone  of  tbe 
new  National  Schools,  Cbarfield,  was  laid.  The 
building  will  be  of  native  stone  dug  from  the  glebe, 
the  same  that  the  church  is  erected  with.  The  style 
will  be  Early  l-lnglish,  similar  to  the  church,  w’ilh 
worked  facings.  The  schools  are  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Wood  Bcthell,  architect,  of  Westminster, 
and  are  intended  to  accommodate  ninety  children. 
There  will  also  be  a separate  building  for  the 
master's  house. 

Baptist  Church,  Malvern.  — On  the  13th 
inst.  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  the  New 
Baptist  Church  at  Malvern.  The  church  is  48  ft.  in 
length,  running  parallel  with  Abbey-road.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a large  lecture  hall  and  a kitchen. 
The  church  is  to  be  built  in  a late  period  of 
the  Early  English  style,  of  Cradley  stone 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Ingall  & 
Sons,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  J. 
Smallwood,  of  Henlcy-in-Aiden. 

Proposed  Hospital  Wing,  St.  Helens,  Lan- 
C.\SH1RE. — Wc  learn  that  the  committee  of  the 
Cottage  Hospital,  St.  Helens,  are  about  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  accommodate 
thirty-two  beds,  giving  each  patient  9 ft.  of  ward 
space.  Mr.  James  Gandy,  architect,  of  St.  Helens, 
has  prepared  plans.  The  approximate  cost  is  over 
2,000/.' 

Concert  Hall,  Llandudno.- On  the  ist  inst. 
a temporary  concert  hall,  which  has  been  erected  by 
the  Victoria  Palace  Company,  Limited,  was  opened 
at  Llandudno.  The  building,  which  occupies  a site 
near  the  Hydropathic  establishment,  has  been 
erected  from  plans  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Humphreys,  archi- 
tect, of  Llandudno,  and  measures  120  by  t8o  ft. 

Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  East 
GKiN.STE.\n. — New  jiremises  for  the  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank  have  just  been  erected  at  East  Grin- 
stead.  The  building  is  ihreestoriesin  height  above  the 
basement,  and  is  situated  in  the  High-slieet.  From 
the  pavement  level  to  a little  below  the  first  floor 
windows  the  material  is  wholly  of  local  stone  from 
the  Honeywell  c|iiarrics.  On  the  right  of  the  building 
is  a semi-circular-headed  doorway,  with  moulded 
polished  mahogany  entrance  door,  and  to  the  left 
are  three  l.arge  windows,  h'our  windows,  divided 
with  stone  mullions  and  transom,  occupy  the 
first  floor  story,  which  is  crowned  with  a stone 
cornice.  The  upper  part  is  designed  with  a shaped 
gable  in  the  centre,  with  dormer  windows  and 
balustrades  on  each  side.  The  bank  is  about  25  ft. 
by  23  ft.  Here,  as  in  the  vestibule,  the  public  space 
is  paved  with  marble  mosaic,  while  the  remainder  is 
laid  with  solid  wood-block  flooring.  The  counter 
front  is  of  polished  mahogany.  The  manager's 
room  leads  out  of  the  bank.  The  basement,  which 
is  built  of  white  glazed  bricks,  is  approached  from 
the  clerks'  enclosure  of  the  bank  by  a flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  is  occupied  by  a strong  room  of  about 
14  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  manager's  residence  consists, 
on  the  ground  floor,  of  a dining  room,  conservatory, 
kitchen,  and  the  usual  domestic  offices.  On  the 
first  floor,  which  is  approached  by  two  siairca.ses,  are 
the  dining  room,  morning  room,  nursery,  principal 
bed  room,  hath  room,  linen  cupboard  heated  with 
hot  water,  and  other  domestic  conveniences.  On  the 
top  floor  are  other  bed  rooms  and  store  rooms.  The 
building  has  been  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  architect.  Mr,  H.  Edmund  Mathews  (of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  & .^onl,  of  London 
and  East  Grimstead.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
are  as  follows: — General  contract,  Mr.  J.  Tooth, 
East  Grinstead  ; bank  fittings,  ^ir.  C.  Rice.  East 
Grinstead ; painted  glass  and  lead  lights,  ^^css^s. 
Kelly  & Co.,  Finsbury,  E.C.  ; gas  fitttings,  Messrs. 
Venlworth,  London,  E.C. 


S ANITA R y AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 

Manchester  Ship  C.\nai.. — A further  advance- 
ment is  about  to  be  made  towards  the  purification  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  by  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  now  flowing  in  a crude  condition  from  the 
district  of  the  Crompton  Local  Board.  On  the  4lh 
inst.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Tulloch,  one  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
offices  of  the  Crompton  Local  Hoard,  Oldham,  with 
reference  to  the  borrowing  of  loans  amounting  to 
12,390/.  for  sewage  purification  works,  public  offices, 
and  cemetery  purposes.  Mr.  Mills,  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Board,  explained  the  various  purposes  for  which 
the  loans  were  required,  and  stated  that  they  had 
made  provision  at  their  sewage  works  to  purify 
225,000  galls,  of  sewage  per  day,  having  three 
precipitation  tanks  each  of  75,000  galls.,  and  eight 
small  polarile  filter-beds.  It  was  given  in  evidence 
that  the  effluent  from  the  polarite  filters  would  be 
better  than  that  obtained  by  land  treatment.  It  was 
stated  that  by  the  use  of  the  International  process 


half  the  quantity  of  land  only  that  was  at  first 
decided  on  will  now  be  required. 

He.\tley  Drainage,  Cheshire, — The  general 
contract  for  the  above  work  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Worthington  & Pownall,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
contract  for  gas-engines,  air  compressors,  and 
Shone’s  ejectors  to  Messrs.  Hughes  Ik  Lancaster, 
of  Westminster.  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Bayley, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Lymm,  Cbeshire,  is  the  engineer. 

\ k 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fr.-vnce. — The  jury  of  the  competition  opened  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Banquets  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
M.  Georges  Bertrand,  who  is  to  receive  50,000 
francs  for  the  execution  of  three  ceilings  and  eight 
door  headings.  The  second  premium  lias  been 
awarded  to  M.  ProuviJ,  and  the  third  toM.  Francois 
Lafon.  M.  Bertrand,  who  is  a pupil  of  Bpnnat, 
was  the  author  of  a fine  picture  entitled 
"Patrie,"  much  remarked  in  the  Salon  of 
1889,  and  which  has  been  popularised  by 

engraving  and  photographs. The  statue  of 

Claude  Chappe,  which  was  inaugurated  at  Paris  on 
the  13th,  is  the  work  of  M.  Ernest  Dame.  The 

pedestal  was  designed  by  M.  Farcy,  architect. 

The  municipality  of  Bry-sur-Marnc  has  opened  a 
subscription  to  erect  a monument  to  Daguerre,  who 

died  in  this  small  town  in  1891. M.  Coquart, 

Guadet,  Ginain,  Deslinieres,  and  Paul  SMille,  have 
been  (chosen  as  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  de- 
signs for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Opdra  Comique. 
Eighty-four  designs  have  been  sent  in,  and 

are  now  exhibited  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie. 

The  "Socii^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres  " proposes  to 
erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Guy  do 

Maupassant. The  "SociCte  L'lrraine  des  Amis 

des  Arts"  is  to  open  its  thirtieth  exhibition  on 

October  29,  to  remain  open  till  December  4. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  opened, 
at  Pan,  a new  theatre  and  a new  Lyc(?e  for 

girls. The  Art  Society  of  Besanyon  has  just 

opened  its  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

An  interesting  art  exhibition  is  open  at 

AugoulOmc.  and  is  a good  <leal  spoken  of. The 

large  picture  by  M.  Roll,  " Le  ( entenaire  des 
litats  Gdui-Taux,"  which  figured  this  year  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  has  been  placed  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes  of  the  Museum  of  Versailles,  in  place  of 
the  “ Sacr<5  " of  David,  recently  removed  to  the 

Louvre. On  the  occasion  of  the  National  Fete  on 

July  14,  the  Government  conferred  the  dccomlion  of 
the  Legion  of  1 lonour  on  M.  1 lamoyc  and  M.  (.Jiiost, 
painters  ; on  M.  Raoul  \'erlet,  sculptor  ; and  on  M. 
Charles  ICrrard.  architect,  of  Marseilles.  M.  Errard 
is  the  author  of  some  important  works  on  the  Renais- 
sance monuments  in  Rome  and  on  the  Romanesque 

architecture  of  the  South  of  France. M.  Poltier, 

architect,  of  Villars-Cotlerets,  has  obtained  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition  opened  by  the  Town  of 
Neuilly-Saint-Front  for  the  construction  of  a Hotel 

de  Ville. M.  Hippolyte  Stupuy,  formerly  a 

member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  the  artistic  collections  of  the 
Municipality  of  Paris. 

Berlin. — The  full-sized  model  for  the  equestrian 
statue,  which  'should  be  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  national  monument  to  the  deceased  Emperor 
William,  is  just  completed.  The  deceased  Emperor 
is  shown  mounted  on  a charger  led  by  an  angel  of 
peace  ; his  attitude  is  dignified,  and  the  likeness  a 
good  one.  The  casting  in  bronze  will  take  over  a 
year,  but  there  is  little  doubt  now  that  the  monu- 
ment will  be  ready,  as  specified  by  contract,  in 
March,  1897.  Herr  Halmhuder,  who  was  selected 
by  the  Emperor  to  design  the  architectural  surround- 
ings on  the  " Schlossfreiheic  " site,  is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  is  having  full-size  models  made  of  his 

part  of  the  work. The  “Opcrnplatz,"  which 

would  have  been  a popular  site  for  the  national 
monument,  is  now  to  have  a memorial  to  the 
Empress  Augusta.  Professor  Shaper  will  probably 
be  the  sculptor,  if  the  Emperor  approves  of  his 
designs.  The  architectural  surroundings  and  mould- 
ings are  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  an  architcct.- 
The  list  of  pictures  bought  by  the  National  Gallery 
at  the  International  Art  Exhibition  has  been  pub- 
lished. All  the  works  selected  are  by  German  artists. 

The  Prussian  Royal  Academy  Schools  closed 

their  session  with  the  usual  prize-day.  There  were 
260  students  this  year.  — The  first  prize  for  class  work 
(30/.)  was  taken  by  the  painter,  Ernest  Liebcrmann. 

The  new  Berlin  Waterworks  Extension  at 

' ■ Mueggelsee  ” was  opened  on  Thursday  last.  The 
Stralau  Waterworks  will  now  be  able  to  diminish 
their  supply  of  water  by  30,000  cubic  metres  a day, 
and  there  will  hence  be  more  time  for  filtration.  The 
daily  supply  in  Berlin  averages  150,000  cubic  metres. 

Besides  the  numerous  Lutheran  churches  which 

are  being  built,  several  are  being  erected  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregations.  One  of  these,  the 
St.  Sebastian  Church,  built  to  hold  4,000,  according 
to  the  plans  of  Herr  Hasak,  has  just  been  conse- 
crated. The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  26,000/. 

At  a competition  for  the  design  of  a large 

"liigh"  school  for  Frankfort  no  less  that  T04 
candidates  sent  in  drawings.  Herr  Karl  Frobenius, 
of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  took  the  first 

premium. The  late  Mr.  Henry  Gill,  whose  life 

was  nearly  entirely  devoted  to  the  Berlin  Water- 
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works,  is  to  have  a monument  erected  to  his  memory 

at^thenew  Mueggelsee  Station. Reg.  Baumeister 

W ilhelm  Moeller,  who  had  just  been  commissioned 
to  erect  the  new  Provincial  Museum  in  Berlin,  has 
suddenly  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  had  taken 
the  first  premium  in  the  Museum  Competition  last 
year. 

Coni.ENTZ.— It  has  been  decided  to  commission 
Herr  Bruno  Schmitz  with  the  execution  of  a memorial 
monument  to  the  late  ICmpress  Augusta.  Professor 
M^st,  of  Carlsruhe,  is  to  do  the  sculptural  parts. 

The  Lighting  of  Bombay. — At  the  last  meeting 
ol  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Corpora- 
tion the  contract  with  the  Bombay  Gas  Company  for 
fighting  the  city  was  continued  for  another  year, 
from  July  i,  on  the  present  conditions.  The  Muni- 
cipal Commissioner  stated  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  during  the  monsoon  a considerable  experiment 
with  the_  Welsbach  burner,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
whether  it  can  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  wind 
A large  number  of  burners  will  be  affi.xed  to  the 
existing  lamp-posts  in  Church  Gate-street  in  the 
direction  of  the  railway  station,  and  along  the 
Esplanade-road,  where  wind  and  weather  will  have 
free  play  in  unbroken  force.  The  experiments  which 
during  the  last  few 

months  have  been  very  successful,  the  illuminating 
power  being  nearly  doubled,  with  a considerable 
saving  of  gas.  The  heavy  rain,  which  fell  within  the 
last  week  or  two,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  had 
no  injurious  eflect  on  the  burners,  The  econoniy  of 
gas  is  very  great— about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
consumed  m the  old  burners  of  the  same  size 
sulhciiig  to  give  about  double  the  light.  The  Wclls- 
bach  burner  is  being  extensively  introduced  into 
places  of  business  and  private  houses.  The  amount 
ol  heat  evo  yed  is  much  less  than  that  thrown  off 
Ironi  the  ordinary  gas-burner.— Engineer. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Bkitish  School  at  Athens.— The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  which  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquarie.s,  Burlington  House.  The 


figerton,  British  Minister  at  Athens’ 
Professor  Jebb,  M.P.,  Mr.  jr.  c.  Penrose,  the 
Irovost  of  Oriel,  Professor  Clifford  .\llbntt  hfr 
Bvwaler,  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  Professor  Joseph 
Mayor  Professor  rilex.  Kerr  (of  Madison  Uni- 
versity), Mr,  Ernest  Gardner,  tile  Uirector  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  Dr.  Sandys,  Dr.  II.  A. 
Holden,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Macmill.an,  the  hon. 
secretary.  Ihe  secretary,  at  the  Chairman's  request 
read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the  year  just 
ended  was  rather  one  of  quiet  progress  than  of  sensa- 
tional achievement,  that  the  number  of  students 
admitted  or  re -admitted  had  been  fully  up 
to  the  average.  The  work  at  Megalopolis 
was  this  year  earned  to  a completion 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bather 
& Benson,  by  the  clearing  out  of  the  Ther- 
sdion.  Tins  very  interesting  building  and  the 
theatre  now  presented  great  attractions  to  all 
visitors.  Ao  further  site  for  excavation  had  vet 
been  decided  upon,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  a preliminary  trial  was  made  on  the  site  of 
Aegosthena,  at  the  e.xtreme  east  corner  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Though  little  was  known  of  this 
city  in  ancient  times,  the  extant  walls,  which  pre- 
sented a remarkaljly  perfect  example  of  the 
fortification  of  probably  the  fifth  century,  sufficed  to 
^ow  that  It  was  a place  of  no  little  importance. 
Ihe  bchool  had,  as  in  former  years,  been  visited  bv 
many  English  travellers,  and  had  been  found  of 
practical  value  in  supplying  them  with  information  ; 
and  guidance.  Mr.  I^gcrton,  the  British  Minister 
and  other  members  of  the  Legation  had  shown  a 
particularly  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School 
both  m .'\thens  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece  The 
relations  of  the  School  with  the  other  foreign  insti- 
tutes in  Athens  and  with  the  Greek  arch.T.-olo°-icaI 
authorities  continued  to  be  most  friendly.  ‘The 
committee  once  more  urged  upon  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
secure  either  substantial  donations  or  annual  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  support  of  the  School.  The 
report  was  adopted. -(Abridged  from  the  Times.) 

Annual  Dinner,  Master  Builuer.s' Associa- 
tion, Leicester.  — The  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  of  the  Leicester  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the  Bull's  Head 
Hotel.  Mr.  D.  Garratt  (Messrs.  Clark  & Garratt) 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair  and 
was  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Alderman 
J.  Underwood)  and  others.  Mr.  G.  Hewitt,  Vice- 
President,  having  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Mayor  and  Corporation,"  and  the  Mayor  having 
replied.  Councillor  Sawday  proposed  ' ' The  Leicester 
Master  Builders'  Association,"  and  congratulated 
them  upon  their  society.  The  President,  in 
responding,  said  that  three  years  ago  they  formed 
the  Association,  and  their  motto  had  been,  " Defence, 
not  defiance,"  and  they  would  always  try  to  act  up 
to  that  principle.  They  had  had  a very  successful 
par  since  the  last  anniversary.  The  Association  had 
become  affiliated  during  the  year  with  the  National 


Association  of  Master  Builders.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer,  gave  the  next  toast, 
which  was  "The  Town  and  Trade  of  Leicester." 
As  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  lately  he  had 
found  that  in  the  year  and  three-quarters  since  the 
borough  extension  no  less  than  3,6^  plans  had  been 
sent  in  for  houses,  other  buildings,  and  streets.  Of 
these  nearly  2,000  were  for  dwelling-houses,  80  for 
factories,  warehouses,  and  workshops,  and  57  for 
new  streets.  He  thought  that  was  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.  He  might  mention  also 
that  during  the  time  the  labour  bureau  was 
opened  last  winter,  when  700  men  were 
registered  for  work  or  relief,  only  about  20  artisans 
of  the  building  trade  were  enrolled,  besides  the 
painters.  Mr.  H.  T.  Chambers,  J.P.,  having  replied 
to  the  toast,  Mr.  Hardington  proposed  " The 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects. " 
Councillor  Sawday  and  Mr.  J.  Wigg  responded  to 
the  toast,  which  was  followed  by  others  during  the 
evening. 

Annual  Outings. — The  employes  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Gregory  & Co.,  builders.  &c. , Clapham 
Junction,  on  Saturday  last  journeyed  to  Hastings, 
that  place  having  been  selected  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  annual  outing.  The  party  consisted  of  over  a 
hundred,  further  augmented  by  detachments  arriving 
later  on  from  various  outlying  works  at  Orpington, 
Farnboro’,  &c.  The  arrangements  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Downs,  Tucker,  and  Easter, 
assisted  bv  a committee.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
party  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Central  Hall,  Me- 
morial-place, by  Messrs.  \V,  & A.  Newberry,  to 
which  full  justice  was  done.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner,  the  usual  toasts  were  given  ; that  of  the 
" I'  irm  " being  received  with  musical  honours.  The 
party  then  scattered  over  the  town,  many  taking 
advantage  of  the  splendid  weather  to  enioy  a sail. 

A large  gathering  of  employes  connected  with 

the  works  of  Mr.  Frederick  Britton,  contractor, 
Highbury,  took  place  on  July  8,  at  Elstree,  Hert- 
fordshire, in  celebration  of  their  fifth  annual  bean- 
feast. Breaks  were  requisitioned  for  the  day, 

which  proved  enjoyable  to  all. On  Saturday,  the 

8th  inst.,  the  einployis  of  Messrs. Vaughan  & Brown, 
of  London,  held  their  annual  outing.  Starting  at 
9 a.m.  m brakes,  they  drove  to  the  " King’s  Head 
Hotel,"  Egham,  where  dinner  was  served;  after 
which,  the  party  dispersed,  some  for  boating  on  the 
river,  otliers  for  Virginia  Water  and  Windsor  Great 
Forest,  all  assembling  soon  after  7 p.m,  for  the 
drive  home. 

Matheson  & Grant'.s  Engineering  Trades' 
Report. —Messrs.  Matheson  & Grant’s  repoi  t for 
the  past  half-year  says  that  the  decline  in  trade 
during  1892  culminated  in  the  Spring  of  this  year, 
but  since  that  time  there  have  S;en  signs  of 
recovery  in  many  branches,  and  this  improvement 
seems  likely  to  continue  and  extend.  The  falling-off 
in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  engineering  material 
has  been  the  more  marked  because  of  the  peculiar 
combination  of  causes.  Enterprise  in  South  America 
had  already  been  arrested  by  the  failures  of  1891-2, 
when  the  financial  difficulties  of  Australasia  reduced 
greatly  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  Colonies  and 
developed  into  the  bank  failures  of  the  present  year. 
Since  then  Eastern  trade  has  been  embarrassed  by 
the  uncertainties  of  the  silver  question,  which  cloud 
the  future.  The  metal  markets  have  been  and  still 
are  more  unsettled  than  for  many  years  past.  The 
coal  trade  is  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  alike 
to  the  colliery  proprietors  and  the  consumers.  At  all 
previous  times,  of  depression  the  cost  of  getting  coal 
has  been  reduced  to  meet  the  lessened  demand,  but 
at  present  colliers’  wages,  which  have  been  aug- 
mented 40  per  cent,  during  the  last  four  years,  still 
remain  at  their  high  level,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
earnings  in  all  other  trades.  Steel  makers,  engi- 
neers, and  all  other  large  consumers  of  fuel  look 
to  a reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  a resumption  of  profitable  trade. 
Notices  for  lowering  wages  have  been  given  through- 
out the  country,  and  unless  an  agreement  is  come 
to  within  the  next  few  days  a serious  and  protracted 
strike  is  threatened.  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  the  relations  between  masters  and  men  at 
the  collieries  are  also  strained,  and  the  whole 
question  of  fuel  supply  is  likely  to  influence  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Europe  for  some  time  to 
come.  Notwithstanding  the  reduced  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast,  pig-iron  continued  to  fall  in  price 
after  January,  till  in  March  Scotch  pig  w.as  selling  at 
40s.  and  Cleveland  at  34s.  per  ton.  Since  then, 
values  have  tended  upwards,  a sure  sign  of  improve- 
ment in  the  engineering  trades.  Prices  now  would 
probably  be  still  higher,  were  it  not  that  the 
uncertainties  of  the  money  market,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  restrict  purchases  for  future 
delivery.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the 

prices  of  finished  iron  have  fallen  below  the 
cost  of  manufacture  if  wear  and  tear  of  plant 
be  reckoned,  and  there  have  been  some  failures 
among  those  who  cannot  meet  these  conditions. 
The  supersession  of  rolled  iron  by  steel  in  so 
many  trades  seems  to  have  reached  its  limits;  it  is 
recognised  that  steel  can  be  made  moie  cheaply 
than  puddled  iron ; and  the  purposes  for  which 
each  is  most  suitable  alone  determine  the  choice. 
Public  works  at  home  and  abroad  have  been 
restricted  and  retarded  by  the  reluctance  of 
capitalists  to  invest  money  in  any  kind  of  new  enter- 
prise. The  only  compensation  to  be  hoped  for  by 


those  who  suffer  by  such  restrictions  is  that,  to 
judge  by  past  experiences,  the  work  to  be  done  is 
accumulating  for  an  early  future.  But  beyond  this, 
works  started  before  the  present  dull  times  are  still 
going  on  and  are  requiring  material  and  plant  of 
various  kinds.  South  Africa  is  likely  to  be  a good 
market  for  the  engineering  trades  of  this  country, 
and  if  the  present  increase  in  gold  production 
continues,  the  demand  for  railway  and  mining 
material  will  grow  also.  Leaving  the  British 
Colonies  out  of  the  question,  Mexico,  Brazil,  China 
and  Japan  alone  afford  enough  scope,  but  in  all 
these  there  is  the  coming  cloud  of  American  com- 
petition. 

Reredos.  Burgh  St.  Margarets  Church, 
Norfolk. — A reredos  has  just  been  added  to  Burgh 
St.  Margarets  Church,  Norfolk.  It  is  mainly 
built  of  alabaster  and  marble,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Parsons,  architect.  The 
lower  part  is  all  of  Caen  stone  with  carved  and 
diapered  panels  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  Above 
is  a deeply-moulded  and  wide  super  altar  of  polished 
and  veined  alabaster.  On  this  stands  the  reredos 
proper.  There  is  a central  panel,  canopied,  and 
carried  above  the  line  of  the  terminating  cornice. 
In  the  centre,  amidst  crockettes  pinnacles,  rises  the 
main  gable,  which  terminates  with  a foliate  cross, 
fashioned  in  white  alabaster.  The  central  panel  is 
flanked  by  a double  set  of  pinnacled  buttresses, 
between  which,  on  each  side,  are  canopied  niches, 
and  standing  upon  ornamented  bases  are  statues  in 
the  round,  representing  respectively  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Margaret,.  These  statues,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  sculpture,  are  in  while  Castilino  marble. 
The  central  panel  has  a large  sculptured  figure  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  tomb.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

Memorial  Statue,  Llandinam,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. — On  the  glh  inst.  Mr.  A.  C,’. 
Humphreys  Owen  unveiled  a statue  of  the  late 
Mr.  David  Davies,  the  Welsh  railway  constructor, 
which  has  been  erected  in  his  native  village  of 
Llandinam,  Montgomeryshire,  The  statue,  which 
is  of  bronze,  is  9 ft’,  in  height,  e.xcluding  the  granite 
pedestal.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and 
is  a replica  of  the  statue  erected  at  Barry  Docks, 
South  Wales.  The  site,  which  is  near  the  railway, 
was  selected  by  the  arcbitect. 

Mural  Tablet,  Waixace  Green  Church. 
Berwick,  Haddington. — A mural  tablet,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Principal  Cairns,  was  dedicated 
recently  in  Wallace  Green  Church,  Berwick.  The 
architectural  portion  of  the  work  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Washington  Brown,  A.  R.S.  A.  In  the  panel 
in  the  centre  is  the  head  in  marble  of  the  Principal, 
which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  R.S.  A. 


MEETINGS. 

Thursday,  July  27. 

British  Institute  0/  Public  Health.  — Congress  at 
Edinburgh. 

Friday,  July  28. 

British  Institute  of  Public  Health.  — Congress  at 
Edinburgh  (continued). 

Saturday,  July  30. 

British  Institute  of  Public  Health.  — Congress  at 
Edinburgh  (continued). 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATtONS. 

11,227.— Nail-Ended  Screw:  5.  Btame  and  another. 
— This  is  a combination  screw-n.til  or  iiail-cnded  screw. 
The  nail  may  be  driven  into  any  length  of  wood  without 
the  use  of  gimlet  or  bradawl,  and  then  be  turned  in  its  full 
length  by  means  of  a screwdriver. 

14,069. — Sliding  Wi.ndow-Sashes  : P.  R.  Morris  and 
another. — Here  one  sash  balances  the  other.  The  sa.shcs 
are  hung  by  a chain  over  a small  wheel  or  pulley  screwed 
at  the  top.  A lock  is  fitted  to  allow  the  sash  to  be  locked 
at  various  points  if  the  window  be  open. 

14,698. — Plug  for  Drains  : C.  E.  Priec. — The  plug 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  made  of  a number  of 
separate  rings  arranged  that  each  fits  into  the  other.  Two 
of  these  plates  are  then  taken,  and  a ni  liber  ring  placed 
between  them.  When  the  plates  are  drawn  together  it 
expands  the  rubber  ring,  forming  a plug  or  stopper  to  the 


14i73S-~Pedf.stal  Water-closet.s  : E.  IF.  tpuirh- 
and  another.— In  seats,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  tliere  is 
nothing  to  a.ssist  an  invalid  in  rising  or  to  prevent  him 
falling  sideways  in  case  of  a sudden  attack  of  illness.  By 
this  invention  a hand-rail  or  arm  is  fixed  on  each  side. 

17, 117. -^Ventilator  ; G.  II.  Bartlett.— improve- 
ments claimed  by  this  patent  are  in  the  direction  of  better 
fixing  for  ease  in  opening,  setting,  and  dosing  the 
ventilator,  which  is  effected  by  a small  hook  or  catch 
actuated  by  a cord  and  held  in  position  by  a spiral  spring. 
All  the  louvres  or  shutters  are  actuated  by  the  one  lever 
and  controlled  by  the  .spiral  spring. 

4, 610. -^Ornamental  Bricks  and  Tiles:  M.  Kortk 
(Stotzheim). — Special  appliances  adapted  to  be  fixed  to 
machinery  already  in  e.xistence  and  designed  to  produce 
ornamental  facing  bricks  or  tiles  are  described  in  this  speci- 
fication. The  clay  is  passed  over  cylinders  on  which  a 
design  is  engraved.  In  the  case  of  corner  facing  bricks 
three  of  those  cylinders  are  employed.  Many  small 
mechanical  details  are  introduced  into  the  machine  to 
manufacture  the  bricks  and  tiles  in  a continuous  manner. 

^,620. — Brickmakinc  Machinery:  IF.  Johnson. — The 
point  in  this  invention  is  combining  in  one  machine  the 
various  _ processes  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  That  is 
the  mixing,  pugging,  or  kneading  the  material,  the  forming 
or  moulding  the  oricks,  and  the  ultimate  process  of  pressing 
and  finishing  them  to  the  required  shape  and  size  ready  for 
conveyance  to  the  kiln.  These  several  operations  are  by 
means  of  special  devices  performed  by  a single  machine. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Katore  of  Work  or  MaterlAla. 


Alterations,  io.  Chaj*!,  Eyrecourt,  Ire 

land  

Electric  Lighting  Btatloii  

Paving  and  PUigging,  Dtiklnflcld  

•Making-up  R-iails 

Chatiuolliiig.  Gullies,  Ac,  Shclfield-road  .. 

8«wering,  Paving.  4e,  (twelve  streets) 

Iron  Pipes  (S.BWJyardsl  

SisCatbigee,  Latch  lord,  Irlaiii,  and  Barton 

Chimney  Stock,  House,  *>•.  Irishto-'n  . , 

•nniilte 

Cast-iron  rip*s 

Retolnitig  W,-vtI«.  4c,  River  Taff 

forinilig.  Metalling.  Ac.  (two  roail.sl 

Additions  to  Premises.  ^V■eat  Hcdgclcy, 

near  Alnwick  

Street  Works.  Combridge-street.  Ac 

Altemtioiis.  Ac 

Sewering,  Kerliiiig,  Ac.  Howard-rood  .... 
New  Roaii,  Portiii.nloc  to  Bortliyguit  .... 

•Engine  and  Boiler  House,  Ac 

Two  Shop.s  and  Mou-es,  PUher-strect, 

Workington  

School  Buildings,  Moulton.  Linus 

♦Erection  of  Premises  

Drainage  Work,  Shafts,  Ac,  S;illshury-ruid 
Addition*  to  Police  Station,  Dorchester  . . 

•Si  hool  and  Resideuc  -,  Polegate  

•Sixty-five  Hoilsen,  Rnadmaking.  A*-.  Aher 

Valley 

Cast-iron  Pipes  (1,660  yarde) 

Additions,  Ac.  St.  James's  Schools.  leiiig- 

Two  Hnnses.  Rodley!  nearLe^s! '.!!!!!  1 ! ! 
Ten  Houses.  Broughiuii-road,  Marwlcn. 

Hilddersfleld 

Additions  to  Mortuary  

Sewerage  Works,  Stoke  Oahriel 

Tar  Paving 

Foriiiine  and  Metalling  Roadway 

House.  Neville  s Cross.  Durham 

Roail  .Metal  (1,000  cnh.  yds.) 

School  Buildings,  Ac,  loilanl,  Pensance 

Sewerage  Works 

Additions  to  School  Buildings 

Bchuol  Builling*.  Perth 

Coeds  Shed,  Spencer  D->ck  

Paving  Two  Streets 

•Painting  Works,  Aa  at  Inflnnary 


By  whom  Baqnirsd. 


Capt.  S.  J.  Cowan  .... 
Nottiughairi  C'orp,  .... 

Alma  Bridge  Co 

Kensington  Vestry.... 
Hriylond  Nether  Local 

Board  

Nelson  IL'mcs.l  Corp. 
Bury  (Laiica.i  Corp.  .. 
Muuchester  Ship  Canal 

Co 

Ralhtiiince  APein broke 
Main  Drainage  Boa 
West  Ham  Union  . 
Cardiir  Corporation 


J.  R.  Carr-Elllson  .... 
Stockport  Corporation 
Stoke  - upon  - Trent 

Union 

Handsworth  Loral  Bd. 
Yiiyscyiihalarn  L.  C. 
Ealing  U.S.A 

Pontypridriu.R.S.A... 
Moulton  Beaa  End  Na- 

tioual  School 

Hove  Baths  and  I-auii- 

dry  Co 

B.vtirt  Local  Board  . . 
Standing  Joint  Com.. . 

Universal  Steam  Cool 

Co 

Burley  - in- Wharfdale 
Local  Board  

Birmingham  Union  .. 

Totiies  U.R.8.A 

AinloverCorp. 

Cockermouth  High,  B. 

H.  T,  AlDsiey 

BezhlU  Local  Board  .. 

Romsey  (Hantal.  Corp. 

Saiidridge  Self.  Bd 

Rhondda  Intermediate 

Sch.  Com 

Belfast  Harlnjur  Cuiii. 
Dukluncld  Loc,  Rd.  .. 
Croydon  Union  


Spinks  A Bcevc 
W.  We-aver  - . 


C.  Liniam  

E.  Keuworthy 

T,  Roberts  A Sou ... . 
Bramwcll  A Harris.. 


T.  C.  Wakeling  ... 
J.  Stradllug 


ArtliurShaw  

W.  H.  Ward 

W.  !■'.  Tolllt  

A.  Piirkess 

J.  B.  Wilson 

H.  T,  Hi-adon  

M.  I).  Graves  

O,  Caldwell  

Ofl’-ial  

T.K.  ■Woodman  ... 

.1.  Rees  

G.  T.  L.  011c* 

H,  Vecveri  

V.  West 


delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Continved. 


Matnre  of  Work  or  Haterlali. 


Gasliolder.  Ac.  near  Nc 
Granite  Kuad  Metal  .. 
•Painting  Work?.  Ac... 


ii.se,  Ac.  at  Workhouse 


Kentish  Chalk  Flint 


Church,  Chaxhill,  nr.  Westhury-ou-Sevpi 
•Broken  Granite  and  Gravel  

•Alteration*.  .Ac,  Goods  siirf.  Newtr 
Abbot  , 


es’  Iluirn 


ket-stn 


...>r  Supply  tVorks.  Tethury  

•Works  of  New  Water  Supply.  Tclbury.. 

•Eiigiiie  House,  Ac.  Ac 

Drain  go  Iinprovcineiits 

Roail  tVorks,  Corporation  Eatato  

Extension  of  Library  

•Furniture  for  TechnUal  Institute 

•Main  Drainage  Works 

•roinptellng  Four  Houses,  Muswell 

•Two  Villas.  Harrow  ami  Croydon  

♦Painting  ^Vo^k^  Neticy  Hospltil 


School  Building*.  Ashley-strect 

Almshouse*.  Kirklhorpc.  near  Wakelleld 
Three  H'Hines,  Port-road.  Carlisle  . . . 
•.Mteratlons  Ac.  to  Wiishbouse 


By  whom  Required. 


Dewahiiry  Pioneers' 

Indus.  Soc 

We-t  Stanley  Colliery 
East  Dcrehaiu  Loc.  BiL 

Fullnim  Union 

Harrow  Local  Boanl 
Toxteth  Park  (L'pool). 

Union 

AthcrstoiieR.S.A 

Uamptou-on-Tliamcs 

Local  Board  

Old  .Sw.ndon  Loc.  Bd. 

Romford  Imcai  Board 

G.  W,  Ry.  Co 

do. 

Leeds  Union 

Tottonhsin  i^cal  Board 

Grimsliy  U.S.A 

ds. 

CordilT  Corporation  . . 
Ulllinghnm  Local  Bil. 
Maidenhead,  Boro  of, , 

War  Dcpiirtmcnt  .... 
'•  Al-enleen  Journal. ' 
Carlieie  School  Board 

Enterprise  Bldg.  Sue. 
Islington  Baths  and 

H,  Ciishen  A Co 

War  Department  .... 


Holtom  A Fox 

W.  W.  lAke 

Qficial  

do. 

Ellison  4 Soil 

W,  R.  H.  Chlppcrfleld 

W.^'lL'Read' 

I'.  E,  Godwin 

Q^lciof  

do. 

do. 

T.  'Winn  

Thoa.  Holloway  

J.  E.  Worth’.'.'. 

Marshall  Petree 

do, 

Seward  A Thomas  .... 

U.  K.  Bond 

C.  N.  Lailey 

H.  Vulliaiiiy  

J.  Rookwooil  

OJlcial 

Ellis  A Wilson 

T.  T.  Scott 

W.  Watson  

.1.  Urahaiu  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•As«i?tai|t  Engineer  and  Surs-cyor  .... 

•<  III  f door  Siiiierintcndpnl 

•Clerk  of  Works 

Borough  Surveyor 

• Koreinau  of  Works  (Gold  Coast) 

•Sill  vpyr.r  and  Inspector  of  Nuisance*. . 

Clerk  of  Work?.  Pontypridd 

•Clerk  of  Works 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Newport  (Mon.)  Corp. 
do. 

Biinilem  Corporation.. 
Boverlry  Town  Council 
Crown  Agents  for 

Coloulcs  

Carshalton  Loc,  Bd,  .. 
Llaiiwonilu  Sch.  Bd.  .. 
Corp.  Bt.  Helen's 


Aug.  10 
Ang.  14 
No  data 


Applica- 
tlous  to 
be  |n. 


July  26 
July  .31 


Those  marked  leith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts  pp.  Iy-i  vl.,  vlii.,  and  rxiii.  Public  Appmntmenls,  pi^i.  jx.  and  xxl. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  3. — 12,968,  H,  Lazenby,  Window  Sashes. — 12.976, 
H.  Lepersonne,  Manufacture  of  Gl.uss. — 12.984,  J.  Jones 
and  Leach,  Stop  Chamfering  Machines.—’ 12,904,  J.  E. 
Hughes,  A New  hacing  to  be  .\pplied  to  Heart&S,  Tiles, 
Mantels,  &c. 

Jl'LY4.-  13,006,  P.  Lomax,  Air-pipe  Ventilator.— 13,026, 
J.  IL  Howard,  lluilding  Blocks  or  Bricks. — 13,04a,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Gauge  for  Woodworkers. — 13,077,  S.  Wilson,  Stoves 
or  Grates. — 13,079,  A.  Typlt,  Process  for  Making  Paving- 
stones,  Patterned  Slabs,  _&c.— 13.080,  A.  Typlt,  Mixture 
and  Process^  for  Producing  .\riificial  Marble  and  other 
Stone  Imitations. 

July  5.-13,103,  A.  Sanderson,  Lowering,  Raising,  and 
Fastening  Window-sashcs,  &c.— 13,116,  J.  C.  Sellars,  In- 
struments for  use  in  conne.vion  with  the  Cementing,  Plaster- 
ing, or  Surfacing  of  Wails,  &c.  — 13,438.  G.  Laurence, 
Planning  Dwelling-houses.  — 13,143,  A.  Moore  and  H. 
Crisp,  Fixing  Sheets  of  Glass,  Slates,  or  the  like,  upon  the 
Framework  of  Roofs. 

July  6. — 13,173,  B.  and  W.  J.  C.annon,  Wood  Stains. — 
>3it8g,  G.  Marlin.  T.  Liltlehales,  and  J.  Lockett,  Glazing 
Roofs  and  Skylights.— 13,221,  E.  W.  Lyne  and  W.  Gould, 
Socket  Support  for  Lead  and  other  Soft  Metal  Pipes. 

July  7, — 13,232,  H.  and  H.  J.  Warrington,  Bricks  for 
Building  Use,  Sic. — 13,247,  M.  Syer,  Disinfecting  Appa- 
ratus for  Attaching  to  the  Flushtng-pipe.s  of  Water-closets, 
&c.— 13,257,  T.  Smith,  Hinges.— 13,272,  J.  T.  Hancox, 
Sash  Fastener. 

July  8.-  13.3001  T.  D.  Owen,  Compositions  for  Use  as 
Cement  or  Artificial  Slones.— 13,311,  T.  Rennert,  Rock 
Drills. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,201,  S.  Chilty,  Ventilators. — 9,879,  H.  Markley,  Testing 
Drains.— 10,610,  W.  Ward  and  J.  Wallace,  New  or 
Improved  Paint.— 11,276,  W.  Wilson  and  W.  Priest,  Manu- 
facture of  Paints. — 12,224,  J-  Winstanley,  Taps. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{.Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

13,825,  W.  H.artley  and  W.  Blcnkinsop,  Covering  for 
Roofs  and  other  such  like  purposes,  or  a Substitute  for 
Glass. — 14.462,  H.  Sutcliffe.  Top  Seats  for  Closets. — 15,139, 
T.  Stansfield.  Earthenware  Basins  of  Water-closets,  &c. — 
15.264.  R.  Stevens^  Spokeshaves  for  Working  Wood.— 
15,824.  W.  Middlemiss,  Construction  of  Cabinets. — 15,882, 
J.  Honeyman,  Heating  Grepihouses  and  other  Buildings. 
— 15,934,  J.  Hilton,  DeccM-ating  Pottery,  Porceiaine,  Tiles, 
Bricks,  &c. — 16,064,  G.  Jennings  and  J.  Morley,  Supplying 
Water  to  Closets  and  other  places.— 16,067,  J-  Rourke, 
Caissons. — 17,442,  J.  Peel,  Stoves  and  Grates.— 18,042,  J. 
Publes,  Self-locking  Window-sash  Fastener.— 20,059,  H- 
Ford,  Sliding  and  Swinging  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. — 
20,500,  E.  Burdewak!  and  A.  Teinturier,  Sewer  Gullies  for 
Roadw^'S. — 9,651,  J.  I.enert,  Chimney  and  Ventilating 
Shaft  Tops.— 9,798,  A.  Simonis,  Water-closet  Seats. — 
10.767,  P.  Massau,  Self-standing  Scaffolds. — 10,829, 
Williams,  Sash  Cords. — 10,977,  W.  Errington,  Bridge. — 
11,070,  A.  Boult,  Closets. — 11,090,  J.  Poate,  Preventing 
Draughts  Under  Doors.— 11,572.  W.  Chappell,  Joiners’ 
Sash  Cramp.— 11,727,  W.  Mangle.  Paint,  or  Paint-like 
Composition. — 11,826,  P.  Willis,  Window  Frames. — 12,009, 
B.  Esmarch,  Joiners’  Cramp.— 12,023,  J.  Hind,  Mixing 
Paint. — 12,028,  P.  Jones,  Clamp. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  7. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  <Sr>  Co.  (at  Selby)- 
“ The  Manor  of  Carlton,"  with  its  rights,  &c.,  near  Selby, 
1,040^.  : “ Manor  Farm  ” and  213  a.  2 r.  t2  p.,  f.,  r- 
270/.  los.,  6,ooof.  : freehold  farm  and  229  .a.  3 r.  32  p.,  r- 
270/.  r4S.,  6,000/. ; “ The  Bridge  Inn  " and  53  a.  3 r.  23  p., 
f.,  r.  108/.  555.,  2,650/.;  " Carlton  Bridge,"  f.,  r.  2404,,  3,200/. ; 
‘‘  The  Cottage,"  The  Grange,"  “ Ivy  House,  " “ Carlton 
Villa,"  and  two  houses,  Carlton,  f.,  2,615/.;  “The  Foresters’ 
Arms  Inn,"  f.,  r.  18/.,  650/.;  numerous  enclosures  of  f.  land, 
62  a.  I r.  27  p.,  2,770/. ; numerous  houses  and  cottages,  &c., 

f. ,  5,180/. ; tithe  rent  charges  of  445/.  17s.  lod.  per  annum, 
Drax,  near  Selby,  5,176/. 

July  to. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich):  “The 
St.  Edmund's  Factor>',"  cottages,  &c.,  Norwich,  f.,  area 
49,500  ft.,  5,000/.  ; two  malthouses,  and  two  cottages,  f., 
380/.  ; f.  house,  warehouse,  &c.,  Duke’s-ph,  1,100/. — By 
Driver  Co.  (at  Beccles) : F.  marsh  land,  Norton  Marsh, 
Norfolk,  46  a.  3r.  39  p.,  1,150/.  ; f.  marsh  land,  Haddiscoe 
Marsh,  13  a.  3 r.  20  p.,  665/.;  f.  arable  land,  Sotterley, 
Suffolk,  4 a.  2 r.  i5p.,  54/.  ; an  enclosure  of  garden  ground, 
23/.  ; “The  City  Farm,"  near  Beccles,  93a.  or.  299.,  f,  r. 
72/.,  650/.  ; “ The  Manor  P'arm,"  41  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f.  510/. — 
By  Prickett  Ellis  : No.  28,  Fitzroy-sq.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 
18/.  los.,  r.  95/.,  560/.  ; 41,  High-st.,  Clapham,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g. r.  12/.,  650/.  ; s,  Kent  Ter.,  Regent’s  Pk.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 
g.r.  31/.  los.,  350/.;  No.  24,  Portland-pl.,  3,  Duchess-st., 
and  3,  Cavendish  Mews  South,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r._  160/.,  450/. 
— By  Oetemann  Sr  Co.  : 138,  Adel.tide-rd.,  Primrose  Hill, 
u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  650/. — By  Ball,  Norris,  Hadley  ; 
43i  45i  47i  Verney-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  83yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
265/. 

July  ii. — By  G.  F.  Francis:  26,  Chester-ter.,  Eaton' 
sq.,  U.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  120/.,  850/. — By  Sami.  B. 
Clark  Sr  Son:  7,  Ogle  Mews,  Fitzroy-sq.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  500/.— By  /•'.  Taylor:  “ Oak  Cottage,"  Bulv.-er- 
rd.,  Barnet,  f.,  r.  26/.,  415/.— By  Debetiham,  Tnuson,  Sr 
Co. : Profit  rental  of  10^.  a year,  secured  on  i,  2,  Addle- 
St.,  City  of  I.ondon,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  1,000/. ; 20  to  26  even,  and 
1 to  5 and  5A,  Webber  Row,  Westminster  Bridge-rd.,  u.t. 
23  yrs.,  g.r.  160/.,  r.  534/-,  2,500/. — By  .<4.  Booth:  “The 
Athenajum,"  Camtlen-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  1.700/.  ; 
2A,  Monnow-rd..  Bermondsey,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  85/., 
700/.  ; 2,  Monnow-rch,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  12s.  6d.,  190/. — 
By  Rogers,  Chapman,  Sr  Thomas  : 7,  8,  Graham-st.  West, 
Ealon-sq.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  r.  62/.,  620/. — By  l.gerton, 
Breach,  Galsworthy:  “Ledwell  House,"  Ledwell, 
Oxon,  and  14  a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f.,  1,000/.  ; 17  to  23  odd.  Mar- 
gravine Gardens,  West  Kensington,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  26/., 
1,030/. ; 2.  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  u.t.  80  >ts.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  38/., 
300/.  ; 2,  24  to  30  even.  Margravine  Gardens,  u.t.  89  yrs., 
g.r.  35/.,  r.  190/.,  1,410/. ; 34,  36,  Margravine  Cardens,  u.t. 
89  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  76/.,  590/.;  23,  25,  St.  Dunstan's-rd., 
u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  72/.,  500/. — By  Wilkinson,  Son,  Sr 
Welch  {0.x.  Brighton):  2,  3,  St.  Margarct’s-ph,  Brighton, 
f.,  r.  72/.,  1,310/. ; “ Rose  Cottage,"  Lancing,  f.,  r.  13/., 
170/. 

July  12.— By  C.  Sr  H.  White;  25,  The  Grove,  Vaux- 
hall,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  42/.,  425/. ; 40,  Sandmere- 
rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  12s.,  375/.  ; 37,  39,  4ti 


Faradaj’-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  155.,  650/.  ; ; 
35  to  43  (even),  Albert-st.,  Keiiiiington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 
15?..  r.  151/.,  1,370/.— By  Bo-xter,  Payne,  Sr  Lepper:  • 
" Plaistow  Lodge,”  Bromley,  and  124  a.  o r.  16  p.,  f.,  , 
35,000/. — By  Dunn  Sr  Sojnan:  L.g.r.  of  ti/.  16s.,  St. 
John’s  Pk.,  Holloway,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  210/.;  58,  Victor-rd.,  , 
u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  115/.  : 16,  Malvern-ter.,  Tottenham,  , 
u,t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  155.,  120/. 

July  13. — By  Messrs.  Cronk:  1,  2,  Park  Villas,  Seven- 
oaks,  f.,  r.  95/.,  1,360/. — By  Trollope  Sons:  “The 
Cottage,"  Englefieid  Green,  with  grounds,  f.,  1,200/.  ; f. 
manufacturing  premises,  Southall,  Middlesex,  r.  too/., 
1,490/. ; a plot  of  f.  l.-tnd  adjoining,  o a.  1 r.  23  p.,  150/. ; 5, 
James-st.,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  80/.,  300/. ; 

7,  James-st.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  r.  90/.,  180/.;  12,  James- 
st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  80/.,  300/. — By  Stimson  Sr 
Sons:  25,  Kent  House-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  265/. — By  C.  B. 
Smallpicce : 63  to  97  (odd),  Alscot-rd.,  Bermond.sey,  u.t. 

24  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  and  an  i.g.r.  of  25/.,  same  term,  2,530/. ; 
17,  LomJon-rd..  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  60/., 
36^.~By  C.  C.  Sr  T.  Moore:  F.g.r.  of  8/.,  Commercial- 
rd.,  reversion  in  9 yrs.,  710/. ; f.g.r.  of  8/.,  Christian-st., 
reversion  in  12  yrs.,  1,020/.  ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  St.  Paul’s-rd., 
Mile  End,  reversion  in  6 yrs.,  350/. ; 20,  Biirdett-rd.,  u.t. 

55  ys-i  g-r-  6^-1  r.  34/.,  330/.;  225,  Lower-rd.,  Deptford, 
u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  60/.,  625/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land, 
Leytonstone,  240/.;  seven  plots  off.  land,  Last  Ham,  165/.; 
No.  28,  Minories,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  120/.,  r.  170/.,  550/. ; 21, 
Powerscroft-rd.,  Clapion,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r,  7/.,  r.  32/.,  270/. 
— By  Nexohon  Co. : 8,  Vivian-rd.,  Old  Ford,  f.,  440/.  ; 
81,  Seymour-pl-i  Bryanston-sq.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  42/., 
85/. ; 25,  26,  Brown-st.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  125/. ; 45, 
Cornwallis-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  5I.  los.,  r.  29/., 
*40^-  I 7Si  Victoria-rd..  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
r.  31/.,  305/. ; 3 to  13  (odd),  Arthur-rd.,  Edmonton,  u.t.  87  > 
yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s. , 575/.  ; 15  to  23  (odd),  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  87  1 
yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  500/.  ; 3,  Tilloison-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  . 
5/.  5s.,  140/.  ; 33  to  47  (odd),  Fairfax-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  95  ; 
yrs,,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  208/.,  1,585/.  ; 45,  46,  Nelson-st.,  Hackney,  , 
u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  565/. — By  Rogem,  Chapman,  Sr  • 
Thomas:  I.g.r.  of  285/.,  Bramham  Gardens,  Kensington,  , 
u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  31/,,  6,360/.  ; i.g.r.  of  160/.,  Bramham  1 
Gardens,  u.t.  79J  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  3,500/. ; i.g.r.  of  160/.,  u.t.  , 
8oiyrs.,g.r.  16/.,  3i6oo/. ; i.g.r.  of  35/.,  u.t.  8ii  yrs-,  g-r.  . 
3/.,  750/.  ; I.g-r.  of  35/.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  750/.  ; the  i 
Mansions,  i.g.r.  of  40/.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  500/.  (with  1 
reversion  to  rack  rentals  for  ten  to  twelve  years  on  the  six  ■. 
last-mentioned  lots). 

July  14. — By  J.  S.  Richardson:  19,  Ale.\andra-rd.,  . 
Hornsey,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  38/.,  335/.— By  Reynolds  . 

/fnmn  ; 30,  Bartrip-sl.,  Kingsland,  and  18,  Cowdry-st., 
u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  63/.  12s.,  400/.  ; f.  rent  charge  of  1 
4/.  los.,  Lewes,  80/.;  f.g.r.  of  10/.  los.,  Giiniey-rd., 
Stratford,  reversion  in  81  yrs.,  270/.  ; 54,  Savonia-st., 
Battersea,  f.,  130/.  ; 32,  32A,  Allerton-st.,  City-rd.,  u.t.  15  1 
yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  50/.,  150/.  ; 57,  59,  61,  Union-rd.,  Borough, 
u.t.  3 yrs.,  g-.r.  15/.  iss.,  r.  78/.,  40/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold  ; 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for  1 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  I.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  tinexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  ' 
si|uare  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.  j 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


4/0/0 

3/5/0 

4/«S/o 


TIMBER. 
Grecnheut,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  0/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  s/is'o 

Birch,  do 2/15/0 

Elm.  do 3/10, '0 

Fir.  Dantslc,  &C.  1/5/0  2/15/0 

Oak,  do j/0/0  5/s/o 

Canada  S/jo/o  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/5/0  2/15/0 
Do,  Yellow  ....  a/s'o  4/10/0 
Lath.  D'ntsic.  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg,.  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  Sc  1st  scd  too  C/io/o  g/o/o 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Do.  Riga  6/io/d  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  .... 

Do.  and  yeUow,. 


Do.  white  .... 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  and  .... 
Do.  do.  3rd  See. 
Do.  Spruce,  ist 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


9/0/0  1,  ... 
7/0/0  8/0/0 

i/ojo  10/0/0 
7/0/0  15/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq,,  1 In.  prep. 


Do,  and 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft. 
Honduras,  . .&c 


St 


Domingo, 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tabasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico 


li/o/o  17/10/0 
7/icfD  ro/5/0 
B/10/0  Il/o/o 

6/10/0  8/0/0 
6/0/0  7/10/0 
3/0/0  15/0/0 


0/9/6  0/14/6 
0/7/6  0/11/6 
0/4, '6  0/7/0 

It  i 

/4  /6l 

/3  1/6 


4/0/0  13/0^ 
9/0/0  eo/0/0 
8/0/0  18/0/0 


a/t/9 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot. 

land  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  s/io/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  I.j7ndon 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  47/0/047/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 42/10/0  42'i7/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/o/4l  o/o/s 
L E A D-Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/is'o  9'i7/6 

English  com. 

brands  9/17/6  10, '0/0 

Sheet  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards.. ..  iir‘0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe ti/10,0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet tcu  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon* 

tagne  ..........  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits..  ...  82/2/682/12/6 

Australian 81/17/6  84/7/6 

English  Ingots..  87/0/087/10/0 

Banca 93/0/0  90, '5/0 

Billiton  88/10/0  8d/i5''o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/0/0  21/2/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/5/0  0/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos 26/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 24/15/a  25/0/0 

Do.  brown  23/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/023/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined s/io/o  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel o'i2/6  o,'o/o 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Welles, 
ley-road.  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Baker,  architect.  Town  Hall-chambers, 
Yarmouth  :— 

Barnard £t.3S^  I Bray  ,£1.188 

Eastor 1.310  | Beckett 

Beech 1,267  I Grimble  (accepted)  •••■ 

Bond  1.249 1 

(All  of  Great  Yarmouth.] 


HASTINGS.— Accepted  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  1.050  yards 
cast-iron  pipes  (6  in.),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  11.  Palii-"- 
Waterwork’s  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Hastings  : — 

Williams  & Co.,  Banfcsidc,  S.E.  (per  ton)  .£4  7 6 


IIOREHAM  ROAD  (Sussex). — Accepted  for  alterations  and 
additions  to  ” Iloreliam-liurst,"  for  Mr.  Ricliard  Slajiley.  Mr,  H, 
Percy  Monckton,  architect,  32.  Walbrook,  E.C,  ; — 

D.  Ashdown,  Horeham-road £318  o 0 


'S  estimate,  £438  6s.] 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.} 

ABERDEEN.- Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house. 

" ■'  ' ■ ’'imi  of  Longskle,  flourtic. 

Hair.  Mr.  James  Duncan, 


Old  Meldnim,  for  Mr. 
architect,  Turtift',  Aherdi 
^fason  //W.-Willii 


I Lander.  Inverurie  . 


Slater. — David  Sherri!  , 

Plasterer. — John  Gibson.  Turriff 

Plumber.—ChAxici  Duthie,  Turriff  . 


BRENTFORD.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  1.500  yards  of 
broken  Guernsey  granite,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Straclian.  Sun'eyor:— 

W.  Griffiths 15  6 per  yard, 

A.  & F.  Manuolle 15  2 

Nowell  & Robson  15  2 ,,  ,, 

Rhodes 15  0 ,,  ,, 

l.e  Maitre  14  9 ,,  „ 

Mowlem  & Co..  Westminster*  14  7 ,.  ,. 

* Accepted. 


KEARSNEV  (Kent).— Accepted  for  alterations  an 
house.  Kearsney,  Kent,  for  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ewing. 
Monckton.  architect,  32,  Walbrook,  E.C.  ;— 

T.  J.  Chamberlain.  Dover 


£130 

TLEEDS. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  vill.a 
residences.  Cardigan-road.  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  architect.  12,  East 
Parade,  Leeds: — 

Prictluyer.—]ci\ia  Pickard.  Dorrington-street. . . .£504  j6  6 

joiner.— GsoT^'i  Musgrave,  Woodhousc 284  3 o 

Stater. — Sharpe  ik  Harper,  Holbeck  2915  5 

Plasterer. — Wm.  Pennington,  Woodhouse  117  7 10 


I.EliK. — Accel 


U .y.-Isaa 


LONDON. — For  erecting  new  water-closets  for  all  departments 
of  the  Hargrave  Park-toad  School,  Upper  Holloway,  and  for  recont 
structing  the  drainage  of  the  school,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London-  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:  — 

Kirby  & Ch.aso  £«.695  I E.  Lawrance  St  Sons  £1.396 

r-  '• , tr  U ».  f 


G.  Cox  , ^ 

F.  Britton 1.468  I Stroud-green* ! 1 

H.  Knight  S:  Son  1.397  I 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 
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LGNDON.— For  the  erection  of  a jutiior  mixed  school,  to  pro. 

vide  accommodation  for  '-'’ii'i—T-  .>.«•.  t,;_.  . 

Green,  and  for  other  woi 
T.J.  Bailey,  Arcliitect: 


£S9  i 


D.  Ch.arteris 6,083  ■ 

J.  WiUmottd!  Sous  ... 

Stiiiipson  & Co 

Treasure  & Son.  Harringay 
• Rocominended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  East-lane  School,  Bermondsey 
wall,  by  402  places  : and  lor  erecting  a l.aimdry  centre,  Arc,,  for  llio 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T,  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

For  brick- 


Hart  Bros 

J.  Marsland  

T.  Boyce  

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  

Shillitoe  & Sons  

W.  Downs 

Holliday  A Greenwood  .. 

J.  .Smith  & Sons 

J.  Tyomian,  Walworth-ro: 

* Reconiinemled  by  ctie  V 


,£8.728  . 

. 7.9to  1 

- 7.897  ' 

- 7.845  ' 
7.80s  1 

• 7.750  ' 

. 7,693  i 

. 7.650  c 


arlilions  in  the  Boy,'  and  Girls 
ad  School,  New  Wandsworih.  and 
rtitions,  Ac.,  for  the  School  Bo.aril 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  following  schools, 
r the  School  Board  for  London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : 
S/rap-roatt  Sr/ipi)/. 

.£217  15  6 j Knight  £186 

196  i8  6 TayJor  185 

195  o 0 I Marchant  A Hirst. . ..  1391 


Martin  

Britton  .... 
McCormick 


Marrhant  Se  Hir* 


'aJ  School. 


Pteet-road  School. 

Cruwys  £368  10  o|  Cowley  A Drake  ... 

Tliorpe 248  o o Eady 

Marcliaiil  AHirst....  235  o o 


Kirby  A Chase £280  c 

Hunt 174  I 

I'olden  170  1 


■road  School. 

I Mowlem  A Co £169  . 

I Marchant  A Hirst . , . . 149  , 

I Hammond  119  , 


the 


BRENTFORD. — For  the  supply  and  delivery  . 
Kentish  flints,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  J 
Surveyor  : — 

A.  I-  Knight  5 tc 

G.  Fcarce,  Brentford* 5 

Horsford  A Co 5 

♦ Accepted 

BRISTOL.  — For  t 
Schools  at  Fishponds. 

Bristol.  Oiiantitics  by  t 

H.  A,  Forse 

R.  Wilkins  A Son  

C.H.  Jones  

Smith  A Turner 

I,  E.  Davis  

Free  A Sons 


le  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
Mr.  Will.  Paul,  architect,  59,  Wells-road, 
ic  architect 

--£3.7961  H.  J.  Ro&siter £3.100 

• • I438  I G.  Downs-. 

•-  3-397  I I- Browning 

- • 3,240  I E,  Clark  

..  3,222  I A-  J.  Beaven  (accepted) 


3.067 


BURNHAM  (Somerset).— Accepted  for  theerectio 
villa  residences,  walls,  Ac..  Allandale  Estate,  for  M: 

Mr.  J,  W.  Tucker. 

Weston-super-Mare 

J.  Keats,  Burnham.  Somerset £600 


of  a p 


r of 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  healing  ajiparalus 
low  pressure  hot  water  system  (with  the  necessary  boiler)  forth, 
undermentioned  new  school,  and  enlargcinents  of  schools,  now  it 
course  of  erection,  forlhe  School  Board  for  London. 

Bailey,  Architect:— 

Wnc  School.  lIuitOH-road.  Chelsea. 


. T.  J. 


R.  H.  A J.  Pearson  ....  £375 
Tlie  Wilson  Engineering 
Comiiany,  Limited  . . 34a 

W.  C.  Cannon 264 

J.  Wontner-Smith,  Gray 
A Co 262 

Fraser  A Fraser £2^ 

J.  AK.  May 294 

Z,  D,  Berry  A Sons. . ..  285  oi 

C.  Davis  270  0 [ 

F.nlarsement.  Ballersea  Pi 


Maguire  A Son  . 

R.  Crane 2^3  j 

Clarke  A Sons 248 

C.  P.  Kinnell  A Co., 
Southwark-street* ....  230 

•tar-road.  Chelsea. 

Clarke  A Sons £2x4 

Purcell  A Nohbs 237 

W.  C.  Cannon.  Londoii- 
road,  Southwark  * 214 


-road,  Wes 


Magui 
J.  C.  A J 
Sheffield* 


mbeth. 

Eliis' 


R.  Dawson  A .Co.,  Ltd.  £586 

J.AF.  May 484 

Clarke  A Sons  484 

W.  C.  Cannon... 44S 

Pnlargement,  Ilaselrig, 

J.  Wontner-Snutii,  Gray 

St  Co £s6o 

C.  P.  Kiimell  A Co 49S 

Russell  A Co.  439 

Perkins  A Sons,  Ltd,  . . 426 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Wenham  A Wate._ 

Coniyn.  Ching  A Co,, 
Long 


Cas  le-street. 


Lf  IN  DON.— For  removing  j 
departments  of  the  Hellcvitlc-rc 
for  providing  four  new  glazed  pr 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  . 

I.  Garrett  A Son,... 

I-athey  Bros 

W.  Hammond 

♦ Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  building  fire-escape  galleries.  Ac.,  at  the  Cleve- 
lanibstreet  Sick  Asylum,  for  the  managers.  Mr.  Williams  Cross 
architect.  j8.  Outer  Temple.  Strand : — ' ' ' 

ACo.  £645  j Patman  A Kntheringli.iin  £cci 

i,nA-qon  — i ---ry  A Co.  (accepted)  ..540 


LONDON.- 


forming  a room  for  manual  training  purposes  in 

somicxioii  will!  ihe  W.arnmgton.road  School,  " .... 

Chelsea,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  ^ 

Architect  ;— 

A Son £360  I 


••  T,  J,  Bailey. 


S-  Sealey  ,,, 

H.  C.  Clifton  , 

Cowley  A Drake  . 


I S.  Polden  £28: 

I F.  T.  Chinchen, 
Kensal-greeii' 


259  IS  6 


• Recommended  for  dcccptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  watei 
menl  of  the  Beethoven-street  School 
Bo.ird  for  Loudon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  A 

H,  C.  Clifton  ....  £330  Peattic  A Axlell y 

Humpherson  ACo 3=8  S.  Polden.  Woodstock-roaU* 

G.  Lyford 296 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  accoptaiicc 


LONDON.-Fpr  rebuilding  No.  tA,  Tottenham  Court-road. 
Me.ssrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  A Hudson,  architects 

T.  Little..... £5.719  ■ 

'*  Brass  A Sun  5.258 


Holland  A Hanm...  . ., 
G.  H.  Bywaters  A Co.., 
Patman  A Fotheringh: 
J.  Outhwaite  A Co 


J.  Sparks  V.os'g 

Harris  A Wiirdrop 4.849 


LONDON,— For  dividing  the  large  room  in  the  infants'  depart- 
eiit  of  the  Turin-street  School,  Bethnal  Green,  by  means  of  a 
partition,  and  for  removing  the  gallery,  Ac.,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London : — 

Staines  A Sou £>40  o o I Johnson  A Co £11715  6 

T.  White  A Son 138  o o McCormick  A Son, 

J'  T.  Robey iji  o 0|  Canonbury-road*  .,  117 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


architect,  St.  John's-square.  Cardiff:— 

Pickford £1,765  I Stephens,  Bastow  A Co., 

Gibson  ' ' • . ^ 

Hopkins 

Shepto:i  A Sons. . 


CHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  a grand  stand,  shedding,  Ac., 
Sandbach.  for  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  T.  A, 
Beckett,  architect,  St.  WctburghsCha:iibers,  Chester: — 

S.  H.  Woodhouse.  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham  (accepted 

at  per  pricea  schedule), 

CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants).— For  proposed  additions  and 
alterations  to  Highcliffe  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants.  Messrs. 

.awson  A Donkin,  arcliitects  A surveyors.  Bournemouth  ;— 

Portland  Stone  Deduct  if 
Dressing-s,  Bath  Stone. 
McWilliamASon £90610  o ..  £n  0 0 

T.  H.  Kingcrlee 890  o o ..  — 

Wm.  Hoare 798  00  ..  40  o o 

JenkinsASons  7^  00  ..  43  0 o 

W.  H,  C,  Curtis 770  00  ..  40  o o 

Frampton 750  00  ..  40  0 0 

George  Harding 730  o o ..  19  0 0 

CROYDON.— For  erecting  two  detached  houses  in  Mason's 
Avenue,  Croydon.  Mr.  H,  Gough,  architect,  Croydon 

M.  Taylor £i.3»S  I Handscombe  A Smith £1,145 

E.  J.  Saunders 1,295  I D.  W.  Barker*  978 

W.  Smith  1.050  I ♦Accepted. 

[Subsequent  extras.  £100  o o] 


-For  providing  a p.artition  in  the  boys'  dcpai 
and  Bright-sireet  School,  Bromley,  for  the  £ 


I.ONDON-- 
of  the  Byron  .. 

Ito.ard  for  London  :- 

T.  N.  Calnau  A Co £180  I F.  J.  Coxhead 

\V.  Gregar  A Sons  150  C.  Cox,  Hackney*... 

J.  T.  Robey 138] 

• Recominendeit  by  the  Works 


:s  Committee  for  acccptaiic 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Midway  Place  School,  Rother- 
hiilie,  by  595  places,  for  erecting  a new  house  for  the  schoolkeeper 
and  for  other  ivorks,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  "r,  j' 


Bailey,  Architect 


For  brick. 


£a6o  , 


EULAND  (Y'orks). —Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  Bridgefield 
Mills.  Messrs.  C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  A Son.  architects,  Lord-street 
Chambers.  Halifax,  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Masotis. — Hemingway  A Marshall,  Bank  Top, 

Southournm £1.154  17  o 

Joitier. — James  Wormald,  Provideiice-strect, 

Elland  927  10  0 

Plasterers  and  Staters. — J.  Bancroft  A Son, 

"Winding-road,  Halifax  17a  0 o 

Plumber. — J.  Aspinall,  Huddersfield  - road, 

EUand  62  0 0 

Concretar.—S.  McFarlane,  Cookr:dge.street, 

Leeds  152  o 0 

Painters.— Q.  W.  Longbottom  A Son,  Lord- 

street,  Halifax  29  0 0 

Wrouskl-iron. — A.  Pulman  A Son,  Weymouth- 
street,  Halifax  69  0 0 


Holloway  Bros £14.230  i 

Holliday  A Greenwood  ....  14.078  t , ...,  „ ^ 

J,  Grover  A Son  14.059  o o ....  214  0 o 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons  13.441  o 0 ....  214  0 o 

W.  Downs  13,146  o 0 ....  212  o o 

J.  A M,  Patrick 13,132  o o ....  237  o o 

Han  Bros 12,820  00....  207  o o 

TreasureASon 12,711  o o ....  3r6  o 0 

C.  Cox,  Hackney 12, 537  o o*  ....  214  0 o' 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LON  DON.— For  enlarging  the  babies'  room  of  the  Poole's-park 
School,  Upper  Holloway,  and  for  providing  a kindergarten  gallery 
Ac.,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 


E.  Lawrance  A Sons  £525  I McConnlck  A Sons 

E.  Houghton  A Son 416  I Kirby  A Chase,  Hornsey- 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Hindle-street  School,  Shacklewell. 
Liy  389  places,  and  for  carrying  out  other  works,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 


cement,  add. 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons £8.113  0 o ....  £123  o 0 

J.CroverASon 7.861  o a ....  122  o o 

C.  Cox 7.327  O 0 ....  122  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.,  Brompton- 

road  7.052  00*....  163  0 o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 


LONDON.— For  new  offices  for  the  China  Mission  : 
Newmgton-green.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill,  architect;- 

Chappell  £8,314  I O.  Craske  

A Shephard  7.765  J.  J,  Crei-iiwooii 

•eriie  A Co 7.606  | Lordeii  A Son W'.'. 

u u 7587  I Laiirance  A Son 

HoUiday  A Greenwood  . . 7.555  | H.  I_  Holloway 

n.  E,  Nightingale 7,229  1 w.  Shurmur 

Holloway  Bros 7.056  | 


LONDON.- For  additions 
Infiriiiaty.  liromley-by-Bow. 

B.  E.  Nightingale £1; 

J.  HolLind  V. 

3.  Cliessum  I- 

W.  Sliunnur  i, 

J.  Edmunds u 


.ind  alterations  to  ilie  Workhouse  and 
Mr.  J.  (■-.  Holm, in,  arciiitcct  :— 

■■■"  11.456 

11.277 

J.  tl.  Kicliardson  11,129 

F.  I,  Coxhe.nd  io.8->fi 

While  A Son lo.oso 


rebuilding  No.  63.  Castle-street,  Regent-street. 

J.  L.' Hoiiowav  £3.027  I W.  .kliiirmiir  r..s~o 

Rruwn.json  a'co ^ \ Killby  A G^ayford'.' 


,578 


LONDON.-For  rebuilding  Nos.  55  and  57,  Higli-sfrcet,  Kensing- 
tnm  for  Mr.  Jolin  Crowle,  Mr,  Clias.  R.  Guy  Hall,  arcliiiucr, 
6,  Cliarles-strcet,  Kensington  Court 

Wall  A Co 

lolmson  A Co 

Nash  

Chapjiell 


■ -£5.246 

..  5.217 

.-  5. 195 
-.  S.167 


Leslie  A Co.. . 


(contlilion.al. 


il  47i  St.  Mary  Abbotl's-terrace, 


LONDON.— For  alterations.  Ac..  ui  47,  01.  .viary  /xoiioil 
Kensington,  for  Mr.  D.  Fagan.  Mr.  Chas,  K.  Guy  Hall  arc 

Collis  £217  I Nash  

Douglas 195  I 'Webster  (accepted)  . 


London.— For  the  erection  of  a stuilio  at  5.  Camnrien  Hill, 
square.  Netting  Hill,  for  Mrs.  Powell.  Mr.  Clfas.  K Guv  Hall 
architect  ^ ’ 

Walter  Nash  £565  I J''>m  Douglas  (accepted 

Joseph  Meats 471  | subject  lu  modifications)  , ,£464 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  tlie  '‘Mmnelon 
"wer  Grafton-road.  Kentish  Town.  Messrs.  Thorpe  A Furiiiss 
siipplied  :— 

£1,554  I H,  A F.  Fcarnian 

1.543  Lamble 

1,516  I Drew  A Cadman  .. 


architects 

V'oller 

Gould  A Brand 
Toms  


•-£1.306 


LONDON.— For  the  formation  of  proposed  new  road  am!  sewr-r 
Ac,,  at  Clapham.  S,W,.lfor  Mr.  T.  G.  Foster  Messrs  llwsmi 
A Donkin,  surveyors.  Bournenicjucli.  Ouanlities  suimlled-U 

W.J.Bptterill £,,279  o olI.L:.Cattel....‘l._£84o  o 0 

T H.  Kingerleel....  1,250  0 0 W,  11,  Wheeler 794  o o 

Win.WadcyACo...  1,085  o olj.llare  7??  o n 

C.  Stickland 98913  6 I fe,  Parry ^00 

SS ; si’'- “ " 

etmended  Pstimates. 
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LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuQding  business  prcmi 
at  Blenheim  Grove.  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  Robinson.  1 
Robert  Willey,  architect.  No  quantities  ■ 


Nightingale 

Holliday  & Greennoi 
Howell  J.  Williams  . 
Burman  & Sons 


...Zi,*25  I Tyerman  

...  J.180  T.  Rider  Hunt  1,056 

. 1,177  Parker  i,ors 

...  1.148  I J.O.  Richardson,  Peckham  88g 


LONDON.— For  p.ainting.  cleansing,  distempering,  and 
relTairs  to  he  Chelsea  Infimary.  Cale-strecl.  Chelsea,  S.W  , for  the 
Guardianrof  Chelsea.  Messrs.  A.  «:  C.  Harslon,  archuects.  .5, 


Lilly  & Lilly 


i6o  o I G.  W, 
•Accepted. 


. & E.  MiUs 497  o 

..arber  & Oliver 481  o 

G.  Wade.  Chelsea* 419*5 


surveyor.  No.  w.  Chancery-lane  :- 


Whitaker  

Horton  (accepted).. 


315 


Manchester • ; ' • • ^ 

Lancaster.  Westminster 5 5 


MAIDSTONE  —For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  restor.ition 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton.  architect,  32.  \V  jlbr 


Jiuildint 


ir&Co...>£2.24 


I o 0 I G.  H.  Wallis  A:  Sons 

3 o ol  (accepted) £,1.' 

Iren  Wart. 

A.  and  C.  Main  & C0..C160  to  0 I The  Gospel  Oak  Iron 


•Accepted. 


hotel,  and  stables.  High-i 
Fawckner.  architects  ;— 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co . - --c j 

W.  A.  Linton  10,605  Limited., 

W,  Price T Linton  ^ 

C.  WUllams 10.048  i Blackburn 


New[)oi 
Stephens.  Dastow  A;  Co. 


HaMrshen  A; 


.£9.899 

9.804 

9.777 


PARKHSTON  lE-ssex).- For  the  erection  of  a 1 


walls.  Ate.,  for  tl 
architect  r— 


■rs.  iUgh-street.  Colche- 


rjuantities  by  tl 


..£3.545  < 

E.  west 3.430  1 

Kipper  Bros 3.395  t 

Girling  A:  Coe 3,297  ‘ 

W,  A.  Chambers....  3,199  ' 

G.  Dobson 3.194  c 

H.  Everett  Ac  Son  ..  3,189  c 


•-£3.130  ‘ 


F.  Dupont  

Ivcrridge  A:  Shaw. . 3,097  o o 

R.  Beaumont 3.003  o o 

E.  Saunilcrs  a.99S  0 0 

Smith,  Beaumont, 

A:  Dawson 2.889  ‘6  7i 


PARKSTONE  (Dorset).  — For  proposed  Baptist  chapel  at 
Heatlierlands,  Upper  Parkstone.  Dorset.  Messrs.  Lawson  A: 
I lonkin  architects  and  surveyors.  Boumemoulli  :— 

T.  Dean £473  0 0 [1.  Gulliver  £374  0 o 

Entwisle  A:  Cox 4=5  o o W.  H.  C.  Curtis 359  o o 

W.  T.  Chinchen 380  o o W.  Piercy 333  iS  o 

J.  Hillman 377  «7  6l 


WF.ST  HAM.-For  the  erection  of  the  Drew-road  Schools. 
Silvertown,  E.,  to  .accommodate  1,200  children  for  the  West  Ham 
School  Bo.ard.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  A:  Jacques.  Architects  to  the 
Board,  3.  Fen  Court.  H.C,  (Juantilies  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A: 

Gregar&Soii  £*2.4901  Maddis.jn  £20,150 

Goodchiid  21,086  I Reed  A:  Son  19.896 

Catley  20.527  I Fulcher  19.877 

Hoskmg 20,472  [ Sharpe*  18,9^ 

Hearle  & I'arrow 20,406  | 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WEST  LAVTNGTON  (Wilts.).- For  the  erection  of  the  Dauntsey 
Agricultural  School.  West  Lavingion,  Wilts.,  for  the  Governors  of 
the  School.  Mr.  Charles  E,  Ponling.  F.S.A..  architect,  Locketidge, 
Marlborough ; — 

Dove  Bros.  £9,275  I Jones  A:  Co £8.684 

Potter 9.120  Stephens.  Basiow,  A:  Co.  8,499 

Estcourt&Son  9,087  Wilkins  & Sons  8.453 

Hatherley  A:  Carr 8,997  I Holloway  Bros. 


W.  CowlinAtSon  8.76 


WIMBLEDON.  — For  erecting  two  attached  houses  in  the 
Berkeley-place,  for  Mr.  Richmond  Ritchie.  Mr.  James  Ransonie, 
architect,  ii.  Argj-ll-place.  W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Riley,  8, 
” •'  a.IaIi.i.;  au  r-  . 


Buckinghain-street,  A'delphi,  W.cr:— 

Ilstimate  A’u.  2 ( exduTive  0/ Drainaet  and  Sanitary  H'artj. 

T.  Cr.int  £3.200  t Holliday  A:  Greenwood  ..^2,040 

Bulled  & Co 3.049  J.  H.  Jarvis  2.873 

Olilridge  A:  -Son  2,998  A.  Wallis  2.813 

Holloway  Bros 2,942  J 

Kstimate  .Vu.  a (including  Drainag-e  and  Sanitary  HortJ,  by 
Mr,  Rogers  Field,  C.E..  7,  Victoria-street.  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr. 


Mr,  Rogers  Field, 

Henry  Riley;  — 

A.  Wallis  £3.176  I J.  H,  J.arvis  (accepted).  ...£3,0! 


M’illiam  Paskell.  ^ 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder," 


by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  T.  (yourlclter  does  not  suggest  any  new  point  in  regard  to 
the  subjectl.— H.  R.  (amounts  should  have  been  sent).— Abingdon 
(no  sender's  name,  and  therefore  ineligible  for  insertion).— G.  E. 
communication  is  an  advertisemeni),— E.  A:  W,  (amounts 


should  h.ave 


AH 


sent). 

of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  A;c..  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  a 


addre 


• compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

II  e cannot  Hudertaic  to  return  rejected  commnnicatians. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  liave 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


PLYMOUTH.— For  the  erection  nf  new  house,  '•  Old  Ro.ld  Inn,' 
coach-house,  .and  stables,  at  I.aira.  Mr.  John  H,  Dwelley,  architect, 
Plymouth;— 

M/yatt  A:  Corber  £860  t4[Triscolt  £750  0 

French 850  13  Cottle  675  o 

Willi.ams  A:  Wesibikc 776  o | Peam  A:Sous  • 625  o 

• Accepted. 


' SIDCUP  (Kcntl.— For  the  erection  of  .a  mission  hall,  I.onglands, 
Sidcup,  Kent.  Mr.  C.  limes,  architect,  27.  Queen-street,  City 

Hope  £1.088  I Knight  £9117 

Steobings  A:  Pannett  ....  2,040  Pool,  Longlands  741 

[AU  of  Sidcup,]  ' 


STOKE-UPON.TKhNT.— For  Laying  foundations  and  the  brick 
and  stone  work  in  comic.tion  with  the  widening  of  the  Trent  bridge. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bowen,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Stoke. ujion- 


TON  MAWR  (Wales).- Accepted  for  llie  erection  of  school- 
buildings,  for  theConimittee  of  Baglan  Higher  National  Schools.  Mr, 
J,  C.  Jones,  architect.  Baglan,  Briton  Perry; — 

Daniel  Lloyd,  Cyimtier,  Bridgend ,£862  0 0 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  "Issupplled  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  29s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  pans  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 


e Publisher  of  "The  Builder,  No.  46,  Catberine-stieet,  W.C, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CKAHLES  TRASH  & SONS, 

BOULTING,  SHEPTON  - MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


BAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CHAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landing, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  -with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  ft  A.  CBEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st,,  S.W. 
"QUANTITYSURVEYORS'TABLES  AND  DIARY,  ’ 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  x/t.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 


executed. 

4&5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SLATES. 


SLATING. 


TILING. 


47,  EASTCHEAP,  CITY. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS. 


EUREKA  UREEN 


SLATES. 

SOLE  1 31  PORT  ERS. 


HOSPITAL, 

ASYLUM. 

SCHOOL. 


ARCHITECTS  ebould  see  onr  **  PRESTO  ” PATEIfT  Self- 
Acting  Closet  Seat  and  Cietem,  A fluab  la  absolutely  secured 
whenever  Closet  Is  nsed,  either  In  the  ordinary  way,  or  for  slops  or 
nrlnol. 

There  la  no  awkward  or  complicated  machltiefy.  It  looks  like  an 
ordinary  Pedestal  Closet  Seat.  It  can  be  adapted  to  eimimon 
hoppers,  or  the  most  elaborate  Pedestal  Closet.  One  observer  says : 
—"It  works  like  magic."  It  Is  entirely  new,  and  nnl-iue  In  Its 
simplicity. 

It  can  be  seen  at  onr  Offices. 


MANSION, 

COTTAGE, 

HOTEL. 


JOIX£V  KNOWLsSS  A:  CO«  MANUFACTURERS. 
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Some  Experiments  with  '■'Fireproof" 
Materials. 

March  we  referred 
to  some  tests  to 
which  various 
“fireproof"  ma- 
terials had  been 
subjected  at 
Berlin  under  the 
auspices  of  the 
Royal  Police  Fire 
Brigade  of  that 
city.  The  experi- 
ments, which  had  actually  taken  the  form  of 
a competition  for  honours  and  premiums 
between  different  makers  or  inventors  of 
fire-resisting  specialties,  were  proposed  by 
the  Amalgamated  German  Insurance  Com- 
panies as  far  back  as  1889  on  the  occasion  of 
ttie  “Accidents  Prevention  Exhibition’’  held 
in  Berlin  that  year,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  these  institutions  subscribed  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  money  prizes  which 
•were  to  attract  the  trade  and  cover  the 
Ainavoidably  heavy  expenses.  The  main 
•object  of  the  promoters  having  been  to 
arrange  their  experiments  as  “naturally”  as 
possible,  some  years  had  to  elapse  until  a 
suitable  site  for  operations  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Municipality  of 
’Berlin  last  year  offered  to  put  an  extensive 
warehouse  block  at  their  disposal,  that 
the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  series 
of  “fires’’  they  proposed  having  could 
be  taken  in  hand.  The  warehouse  in 
question,  which  was  destined  for  demolition 
on  account  of  some  street  improvements, 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose ; 
and  after  a careful  reconstruction  of  the 
interior  with  the  various  materials  and  fittings 
the  competitors  wished  to  have  tested, 
appeared  to  be  almost  indestructible  by  fire 
or  water. 

According  to  the  official  report  which  has 
now  been  published,  a committee  of  eleven 
had  to  act  as  assessors,  this  committee  con- 
sisting of  architects,  engineers,  and  fire 
brigade  officers  brought  together  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Herr  Stiide, 
the  late  chief  officer  of  the  Berlin  Fire 
Brigade,  whose  untimely  death  we  had  to 
report  a few  weeks  back,  was  chairman  to 
the  committee ; Herr  Reichel,  a senior  officer 
in  the]  ‘same  force,  acted  as  honorary 
«ec^^elaJy,  and  was  responsible  for  the 


general  management  of  all  the  arrangements 
on  the  site  of  operations.  There  were 
eighteen  competitors,  including  the  Berlin 
Fire  Brigade  {hors  conconrs),  whose  officers 
wished  to  demonstrate  the  very  satisfactory 
resistance  of  the  ordinary  building  construc- 
tion if  only  conscientiously  and  correctly 
carried  out.  Some  five  months  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  competitors  for  the  recon- 
struction and  fitting  of  the  warehouse,  and 
three  daj’s  were  set  aside  for  the  experi- 
ments. Prior  to  commencing  the  actual 
tests,  the  assessors,  together  with  a number, 
of  invited  experts,  representatives  of  the 
technical  press,  fire  offices,  and  Government 
departments,  carefully  examined  the  exhibits, 
officers  of  the  fire  brigade  explaining  all 
details  as  to  construction,  supposed  qualities 
of  the  materials,  &c.  The  assessors  and 
visitors  found  the  warehouse  had  been  very 
cleverly  divided  up  in  such  a way  as  to 
facilitate  examination  of  the  individual 
exhibits  intended  for  the  special  protection 
of  certain  trades,  &c.,  without,  ho'ivever, 
interfering  with  the  general  or  more  severe 
tests  these  exhibits  had  to  undergo  together 
with  otlier  materials.  Besides  the  different 
classes  of  living-rooms  and  bedrooms,  there 
was  a retailer’s  shop,  a general  warehouse- 
man's floor,  carpenters’  and  frame-makers' 
shops,  an  oil  and  colourman’s  store,  and  even 
a mineral-oil  depot,  all  most  “naturally” 
arranged,  and  everywhere,  even  in  matters  of 
minute  detail,  it  was  obvious  that,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  Herr  Reichel’s  power,  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  insure  bona-fide  results. 
The  tests  were  taken  in  hand  systematically, 
first  in  the  smaller,  then  in  larger  “ risks,” 
care  being  taken  to  let  the  various  fires  also 
originate  as  “ naturally  ’ as  possible  ; finally, 
several  floors  and  the  staircase  were  set  on 
fire  at  once,  and  a warehouse  fire  in  its 
advanced  stage  represented.  Care  was  taken 
to  subject  the  exhibits  to  the  temperatures, 
irregularities  of  temperature,  sudden  shocks 
by  falling  weights  or  jets  of  water,  &c.,  which 
generally  occur  at  conflagrations,  and  it  is 
weir  to  note  that  in  nearly  every  case  it  was 
possible  to  take  fairly  exact  observations. 
The  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
assessors  could  take  temperatures  to  a height 
of  1.460  deg.  C. ; the  weights,  momentum, 
and  direction  of  fall  were  approximately  cal- 
culated ; the  force  of  the  different  water-jets 
was  taken  from  manometers,  and  the  times 
by  stop-watches.  Directly  after  each  test 


was  completed,  there  was  again  a careful 
examination  of  the  exhibits,  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  entire  dismantling  of  the 
objects,  and  even  afterwards  by  analysis ; 
and  it  was  then  that  among  the  valuable 
technical  results  arrived  at,  some  object 
lessons  could  be  learnt  as  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  over-ardent  patentee  tries  to  prove 
the  value  of  his  wares  in  anything  but  a 
fair  way.  Doors  supposed  to  be  of  some 
patent  fire-resisting  material,  and  that 
alone,  were  found  to  have  inlays  of  silicates  of 
cotton  ; ceilings  had  inlays  of  asbestos  where 
certain  patent  plasters  were  supposed  to  be 
alone  withstanding  the  flames,  &c.  One 
competitor,  whose  exhibit  was  very  properly 
lauded,  but  who  was  very  prone  to  these 
makeshifts,  had  even  to  be  “ most  seriously 
recommended  ” (so  the  report  sarcastically 
puts  it)  to  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in 
his  very  excellent  wares  before  offering 
them  to  tlie  general  public. 

It  would  naturally  lead  us  too  far  to  de- 
scribe the  many  exhibits  and  numerous  experi- 
ments in  full,  and  we  can  only  refer  to  such 
as  are  likely  to  call  for  special  attention, 
either,  on  the  one  side,  for  very  satisfactory, 
or,  on  the  other  side,  for  unexpectedly 
unsatisfactory,  results  obtained.  As  these 
extreme  results  were  for  the  most  part 
obtained  with  exhibits  intended  for  the  safe 
division  of  separate  risks,  we  shall  limit  our 
descriptions  to  this  class  of  tests,  leaving  the 
trials  with  staircases,  fire-proofing  of  columns, 
uprights,  &c.,  for  a future  occasion,  as 
some  further  experiments  of  this  class  are 
intended  to  be  made  later  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  experiments 
with  satisfactory  results  were  those  with  a 
patent  fire-resisting  glass,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Siemens,  of  Dresden.  The  assessors  have 
found  it  to  be  most  suitable  for  any  sky- 
light or  window  necessary  in  a division 
between  separate  risks,  as  it  will  resist  heat 
of  1,300  deg.  (C.)  for  half-an-hour  and 
,more,  bearing  all  manner  of  shocks,  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  spoken  of, 
and  other  strains,  without  appreciable 
damage.  This  material  may  be  safely  ex- 
pected to  limit  the  extension  of  any  ordinary 
fire  during  its  first  and  most  critical  period. 
Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken  in  fixing 
plates  of  the  Siemens's  glass,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  expansion  or  bending  under 
certain  circumstances  when  in  iron  frames, 
in  which  case  openings  are  formed  between 


the  glass  and  iron  through  which  flames  can  The  distance  between  tiie  girders  was 
pass.  The  maximum  size  oi  the  plates  is  83  centimetres,  or  2 It.  8 in.,  the  span  for  the 
So  centimetres  by  r2o  metres,  or,  roughly,  girders  5-80  metres,  or  about  16  ft.  4 in. 
2 ft.  7 in.  by  3 ft.  3 in.,  the  thickness  varying  The  expression  " thoroughly  fireproof '' 
according  to  the  probable  maximum  pressure  was  used  in  the  criticism  of  the  assessors; 
they  have  to  resist.  but  this  expression,  as  the  late  Herr  Stude 

The  most  interesting  experiments  witli  a explains  in  the  introduction  to  the  report, 
negative  result  were  those  with  a floor  by  should  always  be  read  " as  fireproof  as 
the  so-called  "Isothermal”  Company  of  possible.”  The  maximum  resistance  required 
Berlin: — Fig  i shows  a section  through  a of  any  so-called  " fireproof  ” material  should 


distance  of  the  girders  from  one  another  is,  !,i 
unfortunately,  not  stated,  but  may  be  taken  i 
approximately  at  80  centimetres,  or  about  i 
31^  inches. 

Messrs.  Mack,  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wiirterrf-  - 
berg,  who  have  a good  repute  for  their  ex-  - 
cellent  "gypsum  boards,”  exhibited  several! 
floors  which,  according  to  the  assessors,  rj 
could  likewise  be  termed  " thoroughly  fire-  - 
proof,”  but  were  unfortunately  somewhat  t: 
susceptible  to  any  contact  with  streams  of  v 
water  from  below.  Figs.  8 and  9 explain  the  d 


practically  be  that  of  one  hour’s  duration 
against  fire  of  an  average  temperature  of 
1,000  deg.  C.,  with  a maximum  temperature 
of  1,500  deg.  C.  Such  resistance  is  generally 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  extension  of  a fire 
from  one  risk  to  another  being  slopped  by 
trained  men  with  appliances,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  outbreak  would  not  even  be 
noticed  until  the  average  temperature 
mentioned  had  been  operating  some  twenty 
minutes.  The  primary  stages  of  the  fire,  the 
smouldering,  <S:c.,  prior  to  a current  of  air 
fanning  it,  when  a "light”  would  almost 
invariably  be  shown,  should  not  affect  a piece 
of  " fireproof”  construction  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Not  until  the  "light”  is  shown 
should  the  strain  commence,  and  such  a 
" light"  is  generally  noticed  in  time  to  bring 
the  first  skilled  assistance  to  the  spot  within 
half-an-hour  of  its  first  appearance. 

A patent  flooring  by  Messrs.  Stolte 
was  also  spoken  of  by  the  assessors 
as  thoroughly  "fireproof.”  Messrs.  Stolte 
are  specialists  in  tl’.e  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  "cement  plates.”  These  they  use 
for  walls  and  doors  as  well  as  for  floors. 
Their  curved  plates,  which  are  made  as  light 
as  possible  for  llooring,  are  illustrated  in 
fig.  5.  Figs.  6 and  7 show  how  they  can  be 


part  of  this  floor ; the  girders  alternately 
support  the  floor  alone,  or  both  flooring  and 
ceiling;  the  flanges  of  the  latter  carry  the  half- 
incTi  magnesite  plates  (marked  a n). — Con- 
crete (see  d d)  is  filled  in  between  the  girders  ; 
the  ceiling  below  (£•  r)  is  of  a similar  mixture 
on  wire-netting,  whilst  the  floor  proper  if) 
is  apparently  of  cement  alone.  This 
"Isothermal”  floor  has  of  course  been 
advertised  as  indestructible,  and  many 
authorities  have  approved  of  it  on  account  of 
the  improbability  of  irregular  expansion 
and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  concrete 
by  the  plates.  A fire  which  burned  forty 
minutes  and  had  at  no  time  a higher  tempera- 
ture than  i,oc»  deg.  C.  however  made 
great  havoc  of  the  exhibit,  to  such  an 
extent  in  fact  that  notliing  but  the  girders, 
badly  twisted,  remained  in  position.  The 
floor  had  not  even  been  tested  with  falling 
weights,  and  when  touched  by  a stream  of 
water  from  below  whilst  in  a heated  con- 
dition, had  not  even  resisted  the  ordinary 
water  pressure  used  from  a hydrant  for 
extinguishing.  Tried  from  above  as  to  its 
waterproof  qualities  when  the  top  surface 
was  damaged,  similar  unsatisfactory  results 
were  obtained.  Tliis  floor,  which  ^vas  con- 
structed essentially  of  iron  with  non-con- 
ductors on  a theoretically  correct  principle, 
only  too  plainly  showed  how  very  necessary 
a bond-fidc  test  is  for  the  savant  wiio  would 
rely  on  calculations  alone,  and  is  too  prone  to 
forget  actualities.  The  girders,  which 
covered  a span  of  6 metres,  or  19  ft.  8 in., 
were  only  50  centimetres,  say,  19-i-  in.  apart. 

Another  floor,  also  essentially  of  iron,  with 
non-conductors,  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  "Isothermal”  exhibit.  This  one  was 
known  as  "Kleine’s,”  and  shown  by  Messrs. 
Wigankow,  of  Berlin.  Figs.  2 and  3 give 


construction  of  the  "girder"  floor  tested.! 
The  flanges  of  tlie  girders  (which  are  83  centi-i' 
metres,  or  2 ft.  8 in.,  apart,  and  have  a span  of 
5-80  metres,  or  about  19  ft.)  carry  the  plates  - 
(a  a);  the  space  between  the  girders  is  theD.- 
filled  up  with  a light  "pumice”  concretes 
(b  b),  the  floor  proper  being  rendered  in  Port-t 
land  cement.  The  ceiling  proper  is  of  ordinary  \ 
mortar  work,  the  lower  face  of  the  girders- 
which  it  covers,  however,  being  first  prepared! 
with  wire  netting.  The  numerous  shocks^ 
and  other  trials  which  the  floor  had  toi 
imc'ergo  during  the  forty  minutes  a fire  of) 
an  average  temperature  of  i,ioo  deg.  C-! 
raged  below,  had  no  effect;  weights  oJ' 
1,000  kilogrammes  were  tried  with  littliet 
, result,  but  a jet  from  the  steam  fire-enginet 
I easily  knocked  off  part  of  the  lower  surface.^ 

I The  plates  are  supposed  to  contain  as  large;'. 
I a percentage  of  cork  as  of  gypsum,  bambooK 
' rods  and  hair  keeping  the  various  materials!; 

■ together. 

Whilst  Messrs.  Stolte's.  Messrs.  Macks,' 
and  the  “ Kleine  ” exhibits  described  are  t 
classified  as  bojxd-Jide  composite  floorings,? 
the  " Monier  ” floor,  of  which  fig.  10  shows  a 


two  sections  through  a part  of  this  floor. 
The  girders  support  both  floor  and  ceiling. 
The  flanges  carry  slabs  («  a)  made  of 
a light  Rhenish  brick,  cemented  together 
and  well  tied  with  iron  bands.  The 
space  between  the  girders  is  then  filled 
up  witli  slag  {l>  b),  the  floor  and  ceiling 
proper  being  in  cement.  The  assessors 
report  this  floor  to_  be  fire-resisting  to  a 
high  degree.  The  fire  which  attacked  it 
from  below  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
showing  temperatures  of  over  1,100  degs.  C., 
did  not  afi'ect  it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is 
true  that  the  steam  fire-engine  which  plaved 
on  it  from  below  brought  down  some  pieces 
of  the  cement  ceiling,  which  damage,  however, 
in  no  way  affected  the  resistance  of  the  slabs. 
Shocks  and  weights  up  to  3.200  kilogrammes 
on  the  square  metre  were  tried  without  effect, 
whereupon  the  cement  on  the  floor  was 
broken  to  try  if  the  slabs  were  waterproof, 
and  satisfactory  results  likewise  obtained. 


carried  both  by  joists  as  well  as  by  girders. 
The  curved  plates  are  either  2 or  2|  in. 
thick.  In  fig.  6 they  rest  on  the  flanges  of 
the  girders,  the  lower  faces  of  which  are 
protected  by  small  "cement  boards  ” held  in 
position  by  iron  bands.  In  fig.  7 they  rest 
on  small  |_  irons  screwed  on  to  the  joists, 
the  lower  surfaces  of  which  are  protected  by 
cement  work.  In  both  cases  the  space 
between  the  girders  or  joists  is  filled  with 
sand,  and  an  ordinary  board  flooring  used. 
Fires  of  one  hour's  duration,  with  an  average 
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bars  of  about  in.  in  diameter,  and  mostly 
supported  by  girders.  The  dimensions  of 
this  “ Monier  ” exhibit,  which  had  been  put 
before  the  assessors  by  Messrs.  Waysz  & 
Co.,  of  Berlin,  are  marked  on  the  illustration. 
The  series  of  tests  to  wiiich  the  ‘‘  Isothermal  ” 
and  other  floors  had  been  subjected  were 
repeated,  the  average  temperature  in  this  case 
being  again  1,000  deg.  C.,  the  loads  on  each 
scjuare  m^tre  as  much  as  2,613  kilogrammes. 
No  appreciable  damage  was  done,  and  the 
assessors  were  able  to  express  their  confi- 
dence and  entire  satisfaction  by  reporting 
the  exhibit  to  be  “thoroughly  fireproof.”  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
report  was  not  based  on  one  experiment 
alone.  As  in  all  the  cases  described,  there 
were  several  exhibits,  but,  as  before  said, 
space  prevents  taking  notice  of  any  but  the 
most  important  ones. 

The  composite  floors  described  were  practi- 
cally ail  intended  to  be  used  with  iron  girders, 
although  fig.  7 showed  how  a joist  could  in 
one  case  be  substituted.  The  two  following 
floors  (see  figs.  11,  12,  and  13)  are  now 
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essentially  such  as  are  designed  for  joists 
alone,  and  where  no  iron,  but  wood  only,  with 
non-conductors,  is  used. 

The  floor  illustrated  in  figs,  ii  and  12  is 
protected  from  below  by  a very  carefully- 
jmepared  combination  of  plaster  and  wood 
lathing,  the  former  a patent  composition,  the 
latter  well  interlaced  with  wire  to  prevent 
any  change  of  position.  This  lath  and 
plaster  work,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  kept 
some  distance  from  the  lower  surface  of 
the  joists  and  pugging,  the  space  between 
being  well  ventilated.  The  pugging  (a 
fibrous  plaster  one,  we  believe)  carries  a 
layer  of  loam,  and  the  floor  proper  above  is 
of  cement  on  lath-work,  arranged  similarly  to 
that  of  the  lower  surface.  The  greatest 
pains  were  again  taken  to  damage  this  floor, 
and  a fire  with  an  average  temperature  in 
this  case  of  as  much  as  1,250  deg.  to  1,300 
deg.  C.  was  kept  up  half-an-hour.  The  only 
noticeable  effect,  however,  was  the  falling  off 
in  some  few  places  of  bits  of  plaster 
just  below  the  extreme  points  of  the 
lathing  {ad),  the  lower  surfaces  of  which 
were  then  found  to  have  been  badly  charred. 
At  no  point  had  the  lath  and  plaster  work 
been  opened  either  by  the  fire  or  water  so 
as  to  allow  the  flames  to  touch  the  joists  or 
pugging  ; though  in  one  or  two  instances 
«)ight  cracks,  probably  occasioned  by  change 
of  temperature,  were  visible.  During  the 
fire,  among  other  tests,  a succession  of  weights 
of  50  kilogrammes  were  dropped  on  to  the 
floor  from  different  heights,  but  no  damage 
was  caused  by  them'  except  a breakage  of 
the  upper  surface.  Even  when  this  surface 


was  broken,  the  floor  also  showed  itself  to 
be  entirely  \vaterproof  from  above — in  fact, 
the  exhil)it  in  every  way  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  and  astonislied  the  assessors,  that 
its  success  ranked  next  to  the  Siemens's  glass 
we  liave  spoken  of  above.  Herr  Schubert, 
of  Breslau,  is  the  maker  of  this  floor,  and  the 
patentee  of  the  lath  and  plaster  work,  which 
was  also,  by-thc-by,  tested  with  equally  good 
results  as  a protection  to  walls,  &c. 

The  floor  shown  in  fig.  13  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  I\Iacks,  of  Ludwigsburg,  whose 
“girder-floor”  we  have  already  referred  to. 
In  this  case  the  patentees  used  thin  gypsum 
“boards”  and  plaster  instead  of  tlie  4-ii]. 
hollow  “plates.”  The  joists,  the  surfaces  of 
which  had  been  well  planed,  were  protected 
from  below  by  i-j-in.  “ boards,”  the  pugging 
was  of  2-in.  “boards,”  the  space  in  between 
being  well  ventilated,  and  the  floor  proper  of 
2^-in.  “boards,”  with  i in.  of  a patent  piaster 
above.  The  boards  are  comparatively  light, 
and  their  composition  is  supposed  to  be 
somewliat  similar  to  Wilkinson’s  fibrous 
slabs.  In  this  case  tlie  fire  lasted  one  hour, 
the  mean  temperature  being  1,100  deg.  C. 
The  result  was  that  the  whole  of  tlie  lower 
surface,  i.c.,  the  thin  boards  whicli  formed 
the  ceiling  proper,  had  fallen  down,  the  heat 
having  caused  the  primary  damage  and 
weakened  the  holding  power  of  the  joists, 
and  a stream  of  water  having  brought  about 
the  actual  collapse.  The  joists  were  severely 
burnt,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  the 
well-weighted  floor  give  way.  The  pugging 
had  offered  resistance,  and  the  fire  had  not 
been  able  to  pass  to  the  risk  above.  Accord- 
ing to  the  assessors,  this  floor,  tliough  badly 
damaged,  would  still  be  practically  classed 
with  the  “fireproof”  ones.  It  had  offered 
resistance  for  an  hour,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  substantial  joists  were  used, 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the 
system,  with  itswell-laid  pugging  and  flooring, 
would  give  way  under  the  strains  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  this  class  of 
flooring  to  withstand.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
Macks’  exhibits  to  water-damage  was,  how- 
ever, again  much  remarked  upon. 

Walls,  floors,  and  the  protection  of  the 
necessaiy  openings  in  them  are  the  parts  of 
a building  which  have  to  be  considered  most 
in  the  selection  of  fire-resisting  materials.  A 
“fire-proof”  staircase,  however  safe,  will  be 
useless  if  smoke  enter  it  from  an  unprotected 
opening.  In  cases  like  tlie  warehouses  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  which  have  lately  been 
destroyed,  the  use  of  strong  walls  is  general 
on  account  of  the  loads  they  liave  to 
support;  good  planning,  with  a careful 
division  of  risks,  can  then  render  a block 
practically  safe  if  only  the  right  material  be 
chosen.  The  experiments  with  floors 
described  above  should  aid  the  selection 
of  horizontal  divisions,  as  there  were  a 
number  of  positive  results,  and  the  Siemens 
glas^  is  a good  example  of  the  materials 
suitable  for  tlie  protection  of  window- 
openings  and  sky-lights,  without  using  the 
make-shift  shutters  which  generally  remain 
unclosed  through  sheer  negligence.  As 
regards  the  protection  of  door-openings,  the 
Berlin  tests  can,  however,  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  as  instructive  as  we  should  have 
wished,  excepting  in  a negative  sense;  as 
there  were  several  interesting  cases  of 
substantial-looking  constructions  not  coming 
up  to  tiie  assessors’  expectations.  An  ideal 
“fire-proof”  door  (which  would,  however, 
probably  also  be  left  open  as  often  as  the 
less  reliable  one)  should,  like  a floor,  resist  a 
fire  of  1,000  deg.  C.  at  least  one  hour,  with- 
standing sudden  strains  up  to  1,500  deg.  C. 
It  should  then  be  absolutely  smoke-proof, 
and  not  be  ever  affected  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  immovable  when  in  a heated  condition. 
The  greatest  fault  for  a door  would  be  its 
susceptibility  to  bending  out  of  shape,  as 
the  slightest  twist  allows  smoke  and  flames 
to  pass  through  the  opening. 

A door  by  Messrs.  Sclmbert,  the  body  of 
which  was  of  wood  with  a light  iron  framing, 
though  “fireproof,”  was  quite  impracticable 
on  account  of  its  inconvenient  weiglit.  The 
wood  was  protected  first  by  a layer  of 
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earth,  then  by  a layer  of  asbestos,  on  this 
some  wire  netting  winch  held  a thick  layer  of 
cement  \vork.  The  door,  whicli  was  6 in.  thick, 
measured  about  3 ft.  by  6 ft.  It  had  to  with- 
stand a fire  of  1,000  deg.  C.  for  an  hour  and 
a-half.  A second  door  by  the  same  firm  was 
of  magnesite  plates  of  i in.  thickness.  The 
magnesite  was  visibly  affected  by  the  same 
test,  and  bent  to  such  an  e.xteiit  that  the 
room  it  was  to  protect  was  soon  filled  with 
smoke,  and  caught  fire. 

Another  door,  by  Messrs.  Violet,  of  Berlin, 
of  which  much  was  expected,  was  likewise  a 
failure.  Fig.  14  illustrates  this  door,  which 
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sliows  an  iron  frame  {a  a)  with  a double  layer 
of  boards  {b  b),  protected  by  iron  plates  {c  c). 
The  iron  plates,  expanding,  bent  outwards, 
leaving  the  wood  unprotected.  The  door 
almost  at  once  showed  itself  to  be  anything 
but  smoke-proof,  and  after  about  half-an- 
hour's  fire  of  1,000  cleg,  the  flames  burst 
through  it.  Strange  to  say  the  frame  neither 
bent  nor  jammed  and  if  the  rims  of  the 
plates  had  been  better  protected,  and  some 
non-conductor  placed  behind  tliem,  better 
results  would  no  doubt  have  been  obtained. 
The  door  measured  76  centimetres  by  i-86 
metres,  or  30  in.  by  about  6 ft.,  and  was 
about  irj-  in.  tliick. 

Messrs.  Huber  & Co.,  of  Breslau,  exhibited 
a door  measuring  90  centimetres  by  uqo 
metres,  or  35-^  in.  by  about  6 ft.  It  had  a thick- 
ness of  about  til  in.,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Violet's  door,  was  unfortunately  fixed 
in  a L ifoii  wall-frame.  Fig.  15  explains  the 


construction,  tlie  part  between  the  T irons 
being  “Monier”  work  {a  a),  i.c.,  cement  on 
framework  of  ^-in.  iron  bars  (<5').  The  Monier 
surface  withstood  a fire  of  1,100  deg.  C. 
splendidly  for  forty  minutes,  but  the  door  as 
a whole  bent  badly,  smoke  almost  imme- 
diately entering  the  room,  and  the  flames  soon 
having  a free  passage  into  it. 

Uncertain  results  were  obtained  from  some 
doors  shown  by  Herr  Kiihlewein,  of  Berlin. 
These,  the  largest  exhibited,  were  not  let 
into  rebates  in  the  openings,  but  simply 
covered  them.  They  consisted  of  light  iron 
framework  held  together  by  metal  bands 
and  covered  on  both  sides  by  “asbestos 
cement  ” slabs.  Here  one  door  after  forty 
minutes  at  1,000  deg  C.  bent,  whilst  another 
gave  ample  protection  for  one  Lour  against  a 
fire  of  goo  deg.  C.  Similar  doors  are  to  be 
tried  again,  as  there  was  apparently  some 
flaw  in  the  hanging  of  the  faulty  one.  Their 
dimensions  were  42  in.  by  6 ft.,  and  the 
thickness  ijj  in. 

The  only  door,  in  fact,  that  received  the 
assessors’  approval  was  one  of  remarkably 
simple  construction,  exhibited  by  the  Berlin 
Fire  Brigade.  Its  body  was  of  double  oak 
boards  nailed  at  right-angles  to  one  another, 
well  covered  in  with  sheet  iron,  the  ends  of 
which  overlapped  and  were  nailed  down. 
This  door  (like  those  of  Messrs.  Kiihlewein) 
was  hung  not  in  but  overWi^  opening,  being 
some  6 in.  larger  than  the  latter  in  each 
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direction.  The  fire  to  which  it  was  subjected 
had  a mean  temperature  of  i ,000  deg.  C.,  and 
a duration  of  some  seventy  minutes.  The 
door  showed  itself  to  be  thoroughly  fire 
and  smoke  proof,  but  on  being  examined  the 
wood  was  found  to  be  badly  charred.  A thin 
layer  of  some  non-conductor  would  have 
probably  remedied  this  failing,  but  as  the 
firemen  exhibiting  had  limited  their  contribu- 
tions to  “ everyday  ■■  constructions,  the  use  of 
such  a material  was  not  permissible. 

The  report  of  the  assessors  gives  no 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  exhibits,  as 
the  promoters  wished  to  avoid  anything  that 
would  tend  to  let  a commercial  feeling  show 
itself  in  connexion  with  the  tests.  This 
omission  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  opinions  as  to  the 
practical  utility  of  the  materials  would  be 
partially  dependent  on  such  information. 
For  all  this  the  experiments  alone  will  have 
been  invaluable  to  many,  and  even  if  the 
commercial  element  may  have  been  rather 
too  conscientiously  avoided,  the  efforts  of  the 
promoters  and  the  assessors  should  be  fully 
appreciated.  For  once  we  have  not  had  to 
deal  with  the  tests  of  a tradesman  advertising 
his  wares,  but  with  a bond-Jide  investigation 
in  the  interests  of  science  alone. 

1 ♦ t 

COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
OP£rA  COMIQUE,  PARIS. 

K'  5*  S we  have  already  mentioned,  tlie 
^ eighty-four  designs  sent  in  for 
^ the  rebuilding  of  the  OptJra 
>31  Comique  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Palais  de  1’  Industrie.  The  jurors 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  designs  gave  their  decision  last  week. 
They  have  awarded  the  first  premium,  of 
10,000  francs,  to  M.  Bernier,  who  will  there- 
fore be  commissioned  to  carry  out  the 
building.  The  second  premium,  6,000  francs, 
has  been  awarded  to  MM.  Larche  and 
Nachon,  and  the  third,  of  4,000  francs,  to  M. 
Blondel.  M.  Gaspard  Andr6  (of  Lyons), 
MM.  Duvert  and  Charpentier,  M.  Esqui^,  M. 
Adrien  Chancel,  and  M.  Dupuis,  have  each 
been  awarded  a premium  of  2,000  francs. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  in  detail  into 
the  merits  of  the  immense  number  of  drawings 
in  which  the  eighty-four  designs  are  ex- 
hibited : and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  words  on  the  designs  most  worthy  of 
attention. 

That  of  M.  Bernier,  which  we  presume 
will  eventually  come  into  actual  existence  as 
a building,  is  characterised  by  a classic 
severity  of  style  and  treatment.  The  prin- 
cipal fa9ade,  a little  heavy  in  effect,  presents 
on  the  ground  floor  three  arched  doorways 
flanked  by  two  square-headed  doorways  at 
the  sides  ; on  the  first  floor  stage  are  three 
large  arched  bays,  the  reveals  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  framed  within  an  order 
of  Corinthian  columns,  over  which, 
in  the  attic,  are  groups  of  sculptured 
figures.  The  side  elevations  show  the  same 
simplicity,  the  same  correctness,  and  we 
might  add  the  same  coldness  and  formality 
of  design.  What  has  given  this  design  its 
place  in  the  competition  is  no  doubt  the 
technical  portion  of  the  drawings,  which  give 
evidence  of  very  careful  study,  and  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  plan  in  regard  to 
entrances  and  exits.  The  corridors  and 
rooms  for  the  artists  have  also  received  very 
careful  attention  in  regard  to  planning  and 
arrangement.  But  M.  Bernier  seems  to  have 
made  one  mistake  in  not  providing  behind 
the  scenes  an  independent  passage  connect- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  house.  The  possi- 
bility of  passage  exists,  no  doubt,  but  only 
across  the  stage  itself,  and  in  case  of  a panic 
there  might  be  a fresh  disaster  to  a crowd 
entangled  amid  sceneiy,  " practicable  ” erec- 
tions, and  all  the  other  inflammable  adjuncts 
of  a stage  in  working  order.  With  that  ex- 
ception M.  Bernier's  plan  is  excellent,  and 
he  has  shown  great  ability  in  making  the 
most  of  the  rather  small  area  allowed  for  the 
site. 

The  same  severity  of  style  is  seen  in  the 


fagade  by  DIM.  Larche  and  Nachon.  Here 
again  tlie  jurors  have  evidently  laid  the 
principal  stress  on  the  interior  arrangements, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  since  it  is  above  all 
things  desirable  that  the  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  that  which  accompanied  the 
destruction  of  the  former  house  should  be 
reduced  to  a minimum.  One  might,  how- 
ever, have  reasonably  demanded  a somewhat 
less  dull  and  commonplace  architectural  treat- 
ment. The  great  defect  of  the  whole  com- 
petition is  the  almost  entire  lack  of  originality 
of  conception,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  nearly 
all  the  competitors  had  set  before  them  as  a 
model  the  classic  type  of  theatre  which  was 
in  fashion  under  the  second  Empire,  such  as 
the  theatre  at  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  or  the 
“ Gaite  ” and  “ Vaudeville." 

M.  Blondel,  the  third  in  the  race,  has,  how- 
ever, evidently  been  haunted  by  reminiscences 
of  the  Opera  Ilouse.  His  design  is  sufficiently 
decorative  in  effect,  and  has  more  life  and 
interest  in  it  than  the  two  first-named,  and 
the  plan  is  cleverly  arranged.  The  design 
by  MM.  Duvert  and  Charpentier,  for  which 
the  Department  of  “ Batiments  Civils’’ 
evinced  a great  predilection,  is  certainly  little 
worthy  tlie  credit  awarded  to  it,  and  we  much 
prefer  the  design  by  M.  Gaspard  Andre  of 
Lyons.  His  elliptically-planned  faqade,  with  a ' 
loggia  on  the  first  floor  stage  behind  an  order 
of  Ionic  columns,  is  very  attractive  in 
appearance  and  excites  a good  deal  of 
attention. 

M.  EsquitS  has  submitted  a design  which 
is  very  poor  in  regard  to  plan  and  general 
arrangement,  but  of  great  originality  in 
regard  to  architectural  design.  The  prin- 
cipal facade  shows  a large  arch  springing 
from  coiqiled  pilasters,  beneath  which  are 
seen,  in  deep  shadow,  large  circular-headed 
arches  surmounted  by  a fan-shaped  tracery 
window.  The  balconies  of  the  first  floor  are 
supported  by  caryatides,  and  the  angles  are 
adorned  by  large  winged  figures,  with  harp 
and  violoncello  respectively.  The  wliole  is 
crowned  by  a rounded  cupola  which,  with 
its  profusion  of  sculptured  accessories,  looks 
rather  like  an  Indian  pagoda.  The  design 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  offering  a vigorous 
contrast  to  the  architectural  commonplace  of 
its  neighbours,  white  it  has  not  so  much  of 
the  appearance  of  a provincial  theatre 
facade. 

The  elevation  by  M.  Adrien  Chancel  is 
much  more  simple  in  style,  but  of  fine 
character  of  design.  The  large  staircases 
are  a fine  feature  of  the  design,  but  the  foyer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  cramped  in  pro- 
portions. Two  covered  carriage  porches  are 
provided  ; and  on  tlie  whole  the  principal 
faqade  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  set,  and 
might  have  claimed  a better  place  in  the 
competition. 

In  addition  to  the  special  premiums, 
honourable  mentions  have  been  awarded  to 
the  designs  by  MM.  Baliu,  C.  Bernard, 
Cousin,  Blavette,  Brdasson  and  Gamut, 
Breffendille,  Brumeau,  Courtois  - Suffit. 
Dauphin,  Delestre,  Richard,  Gervais  (the 
architect  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts  at  Bor- 
deaux), Gerault,  Henry  and  Massa,  Leclerc, 
Mayeux,  Morice,  Paulin,  Gray  and  Bossis, 
Pujol,  Raulin,  Ruy  and  Loison,  Schmit, 
Tronchet,  and  Rcy.  We  have  not  space 
to  say  anything  special  of  these,  and 
most  of  them  do  not  present  anything 
of  much  interest.  "We  may  mention,  as 
showing  some  originality,  the  gay-looking 
facade  by  DI.  Rauhn,  with  its  loggia  painted 
in  red  in  the  Pompeiian  style,  which  opens 
on  a large  balcony  ornamented  with  faience 
and  tiled  panels,  with  light  blue  columns 
accompanied  by  sculpture  also  in  poly- 
chromy  ; a very’  good  design  for  a casino  at  a 
watering  place. 

In  the  main,  in  spite  of  the  number  of 
talented  architects  among  the  competitors, 
the  competition  has  not  brought  to  light 
many  new  ideas  or  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  theatre  architecture.  It  would 
appear  also  that  many  of  the  competitors  are 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  official  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  French  theatres,  and  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  experts  who 


could  have  furnished  them  with  important 
hints  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
competition  has  taken  place  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  parsimony  of  the  Government, 
which  has  refused  the  three  million  francs 
necessary  to  purchase  the  expropriation  of 
the  houses  lining  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
The  new  theatre  will  therefore,  like  the  old 
one,  be  surrounded  by  narrow  streets  and 
private  properties,  with  the  stage  portion 
backed  by  house  property  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  it,  a situation  which  creates  an 
extra  risk  both  to  the  theatre  and  to  the 
adjoining  property.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  built  the  theatre  so  as  to 
present  a full  front  towards  the  boulevard, 
which  would  liave  been  an  ornament  to  the 
street  and  at  the  same  time  have  allowed  of 
greater  space  being  devoted  to  the  plan,  and 
of  arranging  the  interior  in  such  a manner  as 
to  afford  both  a more  convenient  plan  and  a 
better  guarantee  of  safety  to  the  public. 

M.  Louis  Bernier,  the  architect  whose 
design  has  been  selected,  is  a native  of 
Paris,  and  a pupil  of  M.  Daumet,  tlie  well- 
known  architect.  He  obtained  the  Prix  dc 
Rome  in  1872.  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1889,  and  a gold  medal  at  the 
great  e.xhibition  of  that  year.  It  was  he  who 
designed  the  pedestal  for  the  statue  of 
Barye,  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  next  year 
on  the  lie  Saint  Louis. 

\ \ 

NOTES. 

HE  discussion  in  the  House  ol 
Lords  last  week  upon  the  views 
of  the  Education  Department 

in  regard  to  forcing  Elementary 
Schools  up  to  a more  advanced  standard 
of  perfection  in  regard  to  structures, 

ventilation,  and  sanitation,  was  not  very 
creditable  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  In  January  last  a circular  was 
issued  to  the  Inspectors,  asking  them  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  above  matters.  Lord 
Harrowby,  and  some  other 'Peers,  consider 
the  issue  of  this  circular  and  the  intention  of 
the  Education  Department  to  bring  Ele- 

mentary Schools  to  a better  state  in  regard 
to  these  matters  as  an  attack  on  the  voluntary 
system.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  either  the  Volun- 
tary or  tile  Board  School  systems  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  if  the  managers  of  voluntary 
schools  try  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  the  school  structures  under  the 
plea  that  the  Department  is  attacking  the 
voluntary  system,  they  will  not  obtain 

sympathy  from  any  intelligent  person.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country,  whether  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  or  by  rates, 
should  be  thoroughly  healthy — in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  well  built,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  that  their 
sanitary  state  should  be  up  to  the  level  of 
modern  requirements.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  elementary  schools  are  not 
up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect  ; and  if  the 
advocates  of  the  voluntary  system  desire  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  community  they 
should  embrace  the  present  opportunity. 
Where  schools  are  in  good  condition  tlie 
managers  can  take  credit  for  this;  where 
reforms  are  needed  they  can  show  that  they 
appreciate  their  responsibilities  by  undf'r- 
taking  improvements  without  delay.  To 
endeavour  to  stave  off  sanitary  reforms 
on  the  ground  tiiat  voluntary  schools 
cannot  find  the  money  to  undertake 
them,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
confession  of  incapacity. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Naiiona 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  which 
was  held  this  week,  w’as  of  a congratulatory 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  technical 
education  has  made  a fair  start  in  this 
country,  and  that  this  Association,  by  con- 
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tinning  to  give  advice  and  information  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  using  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  local  authorities,  is  doing  most 
valuable  service  to  the  country.  To  a large 
extent  the  County  Councils  and  similar 
bodies  are  working  tentatively  and  in  tire 
dark  ; but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some 
County  Councils  have  sent  their  organising 
secretaries  to  the  Continent  to  collect  in- 
formation. For  the  present  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  avoid  mere 
hobbies,  and  spend  their  money  cautiously. 
It  was  naturally,  also,  a matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  the  London  County  Council  had  at 
length  taken  up  the  subject  of  technical 
education,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
work  of  the  City  Companies,  who  have  been 
in  advance  of  the  time  on  this  subject,  received 
merited  praise.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
presided  on  this  occasion,  suggested  that 
valuable  information  could  be  obtained  were 
another  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  take 
up  the  inquiries  on  this  subject  from  the 
date  when  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1881  made  its  report.  We  confess  that  at 
present  it  is  doubtful  if  the  appointment  of 
such  a commission  would  be  desirable  ; this 
National  Association  can  give  much  informa- 
tion, and  the  present  need  is  chiefly  for 
organising  the  existing  force  ; the  Executive 
Committee  could  probably  advise  any 
County  Council  satisfactorily  as  to  the  best 
way  to  employ  the  money  in  its  hands. 


The  lack  of  unanimity  with  regard  to  the 
coal  trade  crisis  has  become  more 
apparent  since  last  week,  both  among 
masters  and  men.  A comparatively  large 
number  of  miners  in  the  Federation  districts 
are  still  without  notice  from  their  employers, 
and  they  are  not  all  inclined  to  cease  work 
of  their  own  accord.  Northumberland  and 
Durham  are  entirely  averse  to  this  course — 
which  is  not  surprising,  as,  if  they  hold 
aloof,  the  result  will  be  the  restarting  of 
many  collieries  that  have  continued  idle 
since  the  last  strike.  The  Durham  men 
have  to  say  yes  or  no  on  the  question  of 
asking  for  an  advance  of  15  per  cent.,  and 
also  as  to  whether  they  will  join  the  Miners’ 
Federation  in  their  strike  against  the  25  per 
cent,  reduction.  It  is  a significant  fact 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the , 
Durham  Miners’  Federation  have  declared 
the  success  of  a general  strike,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  impossible  ; remarking, 
in  a circular  addressed  to  their  members, 
that  “we  sliould  not  be  doing  our  duty  if  we 
did  not  plainly  tell  you  the  consequences, 
and  urge  upon  you  not  to  be  drawn  into  this 
dispute,  except  to  give  what  support  you  can 
to  those  who  may  be  in  it.”  Of  course  the 
“ support  ” desired  by  the  Federation  is  that 
everybody  connected  with  coal  mining  and 
coal  carrying  should  cease  work  simul- 
taneously. In  all  probability  the  two  northern 
counties,  at  least,  will  decline  to  do  so  ; and 
it  would  therefore  appear  that  this  district, 
if  it  does  not  exactly  hold  the  key  of  the 
situation,  will  largely  determine  the  course 
of  events.  In  the  meantime  the  consumer, 
as  usual,  is  already  being  drawn  upon  to  pay 
the  piper. 


The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday  in  regard  to  the  betterment 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to,  among  others,  the  Tower 
Bridge  improvement,  was  unsatisfactory. 
Lord  Onslow  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  intro- 
duced a good  many  irrelevant  questions,  in 
which  some  Peers  considered  that  they  were 
voting  for  or  against  the  betterment  principle ; 
others  considered  that  the  question  in  the 
present  case  was  too  small  to  be  worth  real 
opposition.  On  the  whole  the  feeling  was 
not  averse  to  betterment  as  a principle  if 
fairly  carried  out,  and  it  was  certainly  felt 
that  to  reject  the  entire  Bill  because  it  dealt 
with  betterment  in  regard  to  one  improve- 
ment on  a minute  scale  would  not  be  satis- 
factory. The  question  cannot  be  set  finally 
at  rest  until  the  principle  has  been  discussed 
in  Parliament  free  from  particular  con- 
siderations. 


A SPLENDID  collection  of  the  late  Gott- 
fiied  Semper’s  drawings,  numbering 
some  twelve  liundred  sheets,  has  just  been 
presented  to  the  Saxon  Royal  Academy  by 
the  son  of  the  eminent  architect,  Herr 
Manfred  Semper;  and  the  authorities  of  this 
institution  have  decided  to  give  the  valuable 
gift  a separate  hall  in  their  new  home  on  the 
Bruehlsche  Terrace.  The  drawings  include 
Semper's  original  sketches  for  nearly  every 
building  he  carried  out,  in  many  cases 
accompanied  by  such  working  drawings  as 
he  made  himself,  and  other  fine  drawings 
illustrating  designs  not  carried  out,  such  as 
one  for  the  proposed  Munich  Opera  blouse, 
the  Rio  Janeiro  Opera  House,  &c. ; and 
some  four  hundred  measured  drawings, 
taken  when  travelling  in  Greece  and  Italy 
from  1831  to  1833.  The  collection  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged,  and  thirty-seven 
divisions  have  been  made  to  assist  the 
classification  of  the  drawings.  Semper,  it 
will  be  remembered,  died  in  1879,  and  soon 
after  his  death  his  son  commenced  a publi- 
cation of  his  drawings,  which  had,  however, 
to  be  broken  off  at  an  early  stage  from 
financial  and  other  reasons.  In  presenting 
the  collection  to  the  Saxon  Academy,  Herr 
Manfred  Semper,  however,  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  continuing  their  publi- 
cation, which  we  hope  may  some  day  be 
completed.  We  hear  that  Zurich  has  also 
come  in  for  some  of  Semper’s  drawings,  a 
collection  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
having  been  presented  to  the  Semper 
Museum  in  that  city.  These  drawings 
mostly  relate  to  such  work  as  he  carried  out 
during  his  stay  in  Switzerland  trom  1S55  to 
1870,  and  to  the  college  work  and  studies  he 
did  as  a Professor  in  the  Zurich  Technical 
College. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of 
students  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
in  the  various  schools  of  art  has  been  held 
during  the  past  week  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  As  a temporary 
building  had  already  been  erected  for  other 
purposes  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Museum, 
the  various  drawings,  designs,  and  models 
have  been  placed  there,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  drawings  themselves  and 
to  those  who  go  to  sec  them.  Whether, 
owing  to  the  greater  space  or  not,  the 
present  exhibition  conveys  the  impression 
of  greater  size  than  usual,  and  there  is  some 
very  excellent  work  in  all  the  departments 
represented.  In  the  Architectural  section  are 
a large  number  of  measured  drawings  from 
old  work.  Alfred].  Dunn  (Birmingham)  sends 
carefully-measured  work  illustrating  portions 
of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  a 
bay  of  the  lavatory  arcade,  a bay  of  the  north 
wall,  and  the  doorway  in  the  west  walk,  with 
plans  showing  the  vaulting,  sections,  and 
details — altogether  an  interesting  set.  Ralph 
W.  Bedingfield  (Leicester)  submits  a set  of 
drawings  in  brown  ink,  a trifle  weak  in 
execution,  of  the  organ  screen  at  King's 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  A highly  in- 
teresting set  of  drawings  of  the  Roman  Villa 
at  Brading,  discovered  a few  years  back, 
with  careful  details  of  the  mosaic  pavements, 
is  by  Hy.  C.  Wallis  (Ryde,  I.W.),  and  has 
been  awarded  a silver  medal.  Amongst 
others  of  interest  are  South  front  of  Hail  in 
the  Wood,  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire 
(Joseph  Knight) ; Ye  Olde  Oake  House, 
West  Bromwich,  elevations,  plan,  and 
perspective  (Wm.  C.  Green)  ; a set 
of  drawings  illustrating  the  interesting 
church  of  Kilpeck,  Herefordshire,  by  John 
Pocock  (Hereford),  with  details  of  the  fine 
south  porch  and  chancel  arch,  Warkworth 
Church,  near  Banbury  (John  E.  Thorpe),  a 
small  church  of  the  Decorated  period  ; the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Sandiacre,  Derbyshire, 
showing  a fine  Decorated  chancel,  but  the 
drawing  rather  spoiled  by  the  blacking-in 
of  the  windows  (Lawrence  W.  Bright)  ; a 
chimney-piece  in  Bablake’s  School,  Coventry 
(Joseph  H.  Poole);  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
I)alton-in-Furness,  elevations,  plans,  and 
sections  (Robert  P.  Nelson),  and  some  good 
good  bits  of  wrought  ironwork  from 


Warwickshire,  including  fine  gates  from  S. 
John’s  Hospital,  Warwick  (by  James  A. 
Svvan).  The  arcliitectural  designs  are  not  so 
uniformly  good.  By  far  the  most  original  in 
design  is^  a .study  of  a church  (Jas.  H. 
fonge,  York),  winch  has  some  very 
picturesque  features,  and  seems  to  have 
been_  we]I_  thought  out.  Amongst  the 
drawings  is  one  showing  a simple  altar, 
and  a typical  reredos  over.  This  set  has  been 
awarded  a gold  medal.  There  is  a fair 
design  for  a tennis  pavilion  (by  John  E. 
Thorpe),  but  the  other  designs,  which  cover 
a great  many  subjects,  from  a Cathedral  to 
a country  post  office,  are  not  of  much  merit 
ejther  as  regards  design  or  draughtsmanship. 
Some  effective  ironwork  design  is  submitted 
by  .Sydney  Newton  (Leicester),  and  Wm.  Feen 
(New^  Cross),  the  latter  also  having  an 
effective  design  for  a mosaic  floor  and  a 
hall  lantein  and  lock  plate.  Among  the 
decorative  designs,  ladies  have  been 
largely  successful.  Very  clever  designs 
for  mosaic  pavements  are  shewn  by 
Mary  Caldwell  (Canterbury).  Evelyn  D. 
Foster  (Hertford),  Charlotte  Trower  (Hert- 
ford;, and  Gertrude  Roots  (Canterbury). 
Two  designs  for  linoleum  or  floorcloth  by 
I*  red.  W.  Gregory  and  Fred.  Appleyard,  and 
a design  for  a majolica  plaque  by  Horace  E. 
Drake,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Also  two 
designs  for  pottery  by  Wm.  Hindley  (South 
Kensington),  and  a full-size  detail  of  a wall- 
paper in  two  shades  of  blue  by  Clara  E. 
Byrd  (Birmingham).  Book  decoration  de- 
signs are  shown  by  Sydney  Heath  and 
Georgie  E.  France,  the  latter  including  some 
delicately  drawn  menus,  invitation  cards,  &c. 
Among  book  illustrations  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  penwork  by  Alfred  Jones  (.Man- 
chester),  being  illustrations  for  “The  Tra- 
velling Companion”  by  Hans  Andersen,  and 
“ A Combat  ” by  Robert  Spence  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.) 


The  last  number  of  the  “R.I.B.A. 

Journal”  contains  extracts,  at  con- 
siderable length,  from  the  report  on  working- 
class  dwellings  in  France,  made  by  Mr.  Locke 
Worthington  as  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursar}'.  It  is  accompanied  by  several  plans 
of  recent  French  buildings  of  this  class.  The 
investigation  summarised  in  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton’s report  must  have  cost  a great  deal  of 
time  and  labour,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  gone  into. 
The  French,  however,  have  only  very  recently 
taken  up  this  subject  seriously,  and  from 
the  plans  given  in  the  Journal  it  would 
hardly  appear  that  we  have  anything  lo 
learn  from  them  in  reference  to  plan 
and  arrangement.  The  system  of  having 
w.c.’s  opening  direct  out  of  living-room, 
kitchen,  or  scullery',  which  we  observe 
in  the  buildings  erected  by  the  SociCtd 
Philanthropique  from  the  designs  of  their 
architect,  M.  Chabrol,  is  to  English  notions 
most  objectionable  in  regard  both  to  decency 
and  sanitary  considerations.  The  former 
is  a matter  depending,  no  doubt,  on  the 
varying  views  and  habits  of  different  popula- 
tions, and  everyone  knows  that  in  this  respect 
French  ideas,  even  among  the  upper  classes, 
are  by  no  means  so  delicate  as  English  ; but 
sanitaryprinciples  areofuniversal  application, 
and  what  is  bad  in  London  in  this  respect  is 
equally  bad  in  Paris.  In  the  plan  of  the  work- 
ing class  dwellings  at  Rouen,  erected  by  the 
“ Soci(3te  Anonyrae  des  Petits  Logements  ” 
(M.  Lecceur,  architect)  the  closets  are  arranged 
either  off  the  staircases  and  entries  (in  a 
much  too  public  manner  in  regard  to  access) 
or  out  of  small  yards  at  the  backs  of  some 
of  the  houses  ; these  latter  are  satisfactory 
as  regards  method  of  access,  but  their  doors 
are  close  to  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
ground  floor  living-rooms.  The  most  prac- 
tically interesting  passage  in  the  report,  for 
English  readers,  refers  not  to  construction, 
but  to  the  system  of  providing  for  free- 
hold houses  carried  out  by  some  of  the 
societies  mentioned,  which  “ act  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
that  the  workman  should  have  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  home,  but  that  it  is  desirable  to 
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so  arrange  building  operations  that  he  shall 
have  a secure  holding  and  shall  eventually 
become  the  proprietor."  A society  called 
" Le  Cottage,”  at  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  has 
for  its  object  the  providing  of  small  houses 
for  sale  to  workmen.  The  principle  is  to 
construct  “to  order”  : it  is  therefore  known 
in  advance  who  will  be  the  occupier  and 
intending  purchaser,  and  the  latter  may  have 
such  modifications  in  the  standing  type  of 
plan  as  suit  his  personal  tastes.  The  rents 
are  arranged  so  that  the  property  is 
acquired  by  the  tenant  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years.  The  shareholders  are 
debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  society  from 
receiving  more  than  5 per  cent,  dividends. 
We  are  not  told,  however,  how  much  they 
actually  do  receive  as  a rule,  which  it  would 
be  useful  to  know.  Any  provision  by  which 
the  tenant  of  such  a house  can  eventually 
become  its  owner  is  a most  valuable  one  in 
a social  sense,  as  giving  the  working  man  a 
more  direct  interest  in  his  liomc.  Mr. 
Worthington’s  report  and  the  plans,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  \vhicli  accompany  it,  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  Institute  library-. 


A T the  present  crisis  in  tlie  career  of 
J\,  Drury-lane  Theatre  we  shall  not, 
perhaps,  do  amiss  in  giving  a short  note  as 
to  its  history.  In  tlie  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  cockpit  in  Drury-lane 
was  converted  into  tiie  Phceni.v  Theatre, 
and  there,  in  1629,  was  performed  “The 
Wedding,”  by  Shirley.  The  theatre,  after 
having  been  twice  sacked  by  the  apprentices, 
was  pulled  down  by  a party  of  fanatical 
soldiers  in  164,9.  the  Restoration  Rhodes, 
a bookseller,  rebuilt  the  house,  and  there 
Sir  W.  Davenant  and  his  company,  which 
included  Betterton  and  Kynaston,  per- 
formed until  their  migration  to  the  “ Duke’s  ” 
in  Portugal-street  in  1662.  This  theatre’s 
site  became  Cockpit-alley  (since  Pitt-place), 
Orange-court,  Wild-passage,  and  Stewart’s- 
rents — all  demolished  twelve  years  ago  for 
the  Peabody  Dwellings  standing  along  the 
north  side  of  Kemble,  formerly  Prince's, 
street.  On  Thursday  in  Easter-week,  March  S, 
1663,  Killigrew  opened  the  “King's  House” 
with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “ Humorous 
Lieutenant,"  performed  at  three  o'clock.  This 
is  the  “King's  House”  in  the  Riding-yard, 
measuring  112  by  59  ft.  on  plan,  so  familiar 
to  readers  ol  Pepys.  The  patent  to  Killi- 
grew does  not  restrict  the  choice  of  site 
beyond  its  being  "assigned  and  allotted 
out  by  our  surveyor  of  works’’;  nor  has 
it  been  regarded  as  attaching  to  a par- 
ticular site.  But  the  site  has  remained  un- 
changed to  this  day  between  Vinegar-yard 
and  Russell-street.  In  January,  1671-2,  a 
fire  destroyed  the  " King's  House  ” : it  was 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
opened  on  March  26,  1674,  with  a prologue 
and  an  epilogue  by  Diyden,  who  had  joined 
with  Killigrew.  Hart,  Mohun,  and  others,  in 
the  new  venture,  known  also  for  awhile  as 
the  “ Covent  Garden  ’’  Theatre.  Rich.  Steele, 
Dogget,  Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Booth  were,  in 
turn,  patentees.  On  Sept.  15,  1747,  Garrick 
opened  it  with  Johnson's  well-known  pro- 
logue to  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
there  on  June  10,  1776,  he  took  leave  of  the 
stage,  playing  the  part  of  Don  Felix  in  “The 
Wonder.”  Mrs.  Siddons  first  appeared  here 
in  1755.  John  Kemble’s  managership  began 
in  1788.  Three  years  later  the  old  theatre, 
which  had  been  refaced  by  the  Adams,  and 
stood  behind  the  Rose  and  Windmill  taverns 
in  what  was  Brydges- street,  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  on  an  extended  scale,  by 
Holland,  with  a capacity  for  nearly  4,000. 
This  is  the  house  that  was  burnt  down  in 
the  night  of  February  24,  i8og.  The  present 
house  was  designed  by  Benjamin  Wyatt,  on 
the  plan,  it  is  said,  of  the  theatre  at 
Bordeaux,  and  was  opened  on  October  10. 
1S12,  with  Lord  Byron’s  prologue.  In  1818 
the  theatre  was  let  for  10,200/.  per  annum  to 
Elliston,  for  whom  Beazley  curtailed  the 
auditorium,  and  added  the  cast-iron  colon- 
nade in  Russell-street,  and  the  portico  in 
Catherine-  (formerly  Brydges)  street,  which 
is  surmounted  with  a leaden  figure  of 


Shakspeare.  This  is  the  theatre  associated 
with  the  career  and  compositions  of  Balfe. 
The  pit  door  of  the  old  house  remained,  until 
a few  years  ago,  in  Cross -court.  Here 
Edmund  Kean  made  his  first  entry  in  1S14, 
aud  on  February  26,  1851,  Macready  finally 
retired.  The  existing  ground  lease  will  fall  in 
at  Christmastide  next  year,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  informed  the  renters  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  renew  it.  We  believe  that  the 
lessee  now  pays  6,000/.  a year,  augmented 
by  10/.  for  each  performance  after  the  first 
200.  A year’s  rent  of  1,365/.  is  paid  to  the 
Duke,  and  3,100/.  goes  to  the  new  renters’ 
trustees.  Drury-lane,  as  a playhouse,  is,  as 
also  is  Covent  Garden  free  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  and  has  been  so 
since  1837,  when  Bunn  declined  to  renew 
the  hitherto  customary  licences  of  about 
twenty-one  years  each,  on  the  ground  that 
he  represented  the  “heirs  and  assigns  " of 
the  original  patent,  of  April  25,  1662,  to 
Killigrew.  'Whether  the  patent  is  still 
alive,  and  whether  it  will  go  to  the  new 
tiieatre  (if  there  be  one),  are  two  legal  points 
which  will  possibly,  by-and-bye,  come  up 
for  decision.  Upwards  of  218,000/.  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  upon  the  house,  which  is 
uninsured. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  SILCHESTER. 

On  Thursday,  July  20,  a considerable  contin- 
gent of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archeological 
Institute  who  had  been  attending  the  London 
congress  tarried  for  an  extra  day  in  order  to 
visit  Silchester  and  the  excavations  now  in 
progress.  A saloon  carriage  conveyed  the 
party,  about  thirty  in  number,  from  Padding- 
ton to  Reading.  At  Reading  a considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  museum,  which  has 
been  specially  fitted  up  and  considerably 
enlarged  in  order  to  receive  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries)  all  the  Silchester  dis- 
coveries, which  are  deposited  there  at  the  end  of 
each  season.  A small  room  is  set  apart  for  the 
important  architectural  fragments,  and  for  the 
various  models  of  different  parts  that  have 
been  so  carefully  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hope  and 
Fox.  Against  the  wall  hangs  a large  plan 
of  the  city,  upon  which  are  marked  to  scale 
the  various  discoveries  and  ground-plans  as  they 
are  uncovered.  We  would  suggest  that  the  date 
should  be  clearly  marked  as  each  addition  is  put 
upon  the  plan.  In  this  room  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox, 
F.S..\.  gave  a comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Silchester,  and  conclusively  showed  the 
great  importance  of  the  systematic  investigation 
now  in  progress,  particularly  in  the  bringing  to 
light  architectural  details  which  tell  far  more  of 
the  life  of  England  under  the  civilising  sway  of, 
the  Romans  than  do  bits  of  pottery,  bronze,  or 
iron,  for  these,  however  valuable  and  interesting 
as  details,  can  only  speak  incidentally  of  manners 
and  customs.  “ We  can  judge,”  said  Mr.  Fox  with 
epigrammatic  truth,  “far  more  of  a man  from 
the  house  in  which  he  lives  than  from  the  tea-pot 
which  he  uses.”  Three  models,  all  of  them  on 
the  scale  of  5 inch  to  the  foot,  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  room,  one  being  of  the  important  west 
gate,  another  of  a typical  house  of  the 
smaller  class,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Christian 
church  discovered  last  season,  and  which  has 
recently  been  put  in  position.  Round  the  walls  are 
placed  the  great  Corinthian  capitals  from  the 
columns  of  the  first  basilica,  a half  capital  of  the 
Doric  order  found  at  the  south  gate,  a tablet  of 
Purbeck  marble  with  the  beginning  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, the  base  of  a column  of  the  ambulatory  of 
the  former,  and  some  smaller  columns,  which 
were  either  from  colonnades  of  the  former,  or 
formed  part  of  some  ambitious  architectural 
ornamenting  of  the  larger  houses.  A piece  of 
Roman  roofing  has  been  ingeniously  reconstructed 
from  squared  stone  shingles  arranged  in  a dia- 
mond pattern.  There  are  also  various  examples 
o' roof  tiling,  of  square  flue  tiles  from  hypocausts, 
o.' fragments  of  Purbeck  and  foreign  marbles  for 
wall  lining,  and  of  plaster  painted  in  various 
shades  and  patterns.  The  small  Mosaic  centre 
o:’  a pavement  has  also  been  moved  here,  and 
there  are  also  several  varieties  of  ojn/s  signimir/t, 
a hard  concrete  formed  of  various  materials,  the 
surface  of  which  is  ground  level  and  polished  for 
pavements. 

In  a much  larger  room  is  a wondrously  varied 
collection  of  the  detailed  finds  of  the  last  three 
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seasons,  including  every  variety  of  Roman 
pottery  that  is  known,  such  as  the  black  coloured 
ware  intermixed  with  small  grains  of  powdered 
flint,  resembling  the  earlier  Celtic  pottery,  every 
variety  of  Samian  and  pseudo-Samian,  as  well  as 
vases  and  fragments  from  the  Medway,  Caistor, 
Salop,  New  Forest,  and  other  English  kilns. 
Objects  of  bronze,  bone,  glass,  leather,  and  iron 
covered  the  walls  and  table-cases  in  endless 
variety.  Of  the  remarkably  large  and  diverse 
find  of  iron  tools  and  instruments,  the  small 
hand  anvils  for  driving  into  the  ground,  and 
hammering  out  thereon  the  scythe  of  the 
mower,  attracted  the  most  attention.  These 
were  discovered  last  year  and  excited  niucli 
attention,  and  not  a few  more  or  less  wild  con- 
jectures as  to  their  use.  But  last  winter 
it  was  ascertained  that  these  small  anvils, 
of  almost  identical  pattern,  are  still  being 
manufactured  . in  Birmingham  for  use  in 
southern  Europe  and  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments of  South  America,  Colonel  le  Cornu 
reii'arked  that  they  need  not  go  so  far  afield  for 
their  use,  as  they  were  usetl  at  the  present  day  on 
his  estates  in  the  Channel  Islands  by  the  French 
mowers  who  came  over  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany. 

A drive  of  some  ten  miles  brought  the  party  to 
Silchester.  Here  the  general  condition  of  the 
great  wailed  city,  and  the  result  and  nature  of  the 
excavations  were  explained  by  Messrs.  Fox, 
Jones,  and  Mill  Stephenson,  as  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  making  their 
first  visit.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  re- 
produce in  these  columns,  even  in  the  briefest 
way,  the  remarks  on  the  past  excavations, 
whether  of  the  great  basilica  and  forum  in  the 
’sixties  and  ’seventies,  or  of  the  more  systematic 
work  of  the  last  two  years.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  the  work  done  during  the  first 
half  of  the  season  of  1S93,  which  has  not 
so  far  been  in  any  way  chronicled.  Imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  central  insula  con- 
taining the  great  civic  buildings  of  the  city  is  a 
circular  building  which  was  excavated  by  Mr. 
Joyce  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a temple.  It  has  within  it  another 
circular  wall  or  building,  so  that  the  outer  wall 
inclosed  a corridor  or  passage  round  the  inner 
one.  This  arrangement  of  one  building  within 
another  corresponds  with  the  two  squ.are  temples 
that  were  found  near  the  east  gate.  This  circular 
building  has  now  been  again  exposed,  and  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  with  greater  care  than  was  used 
in  its  first  unearthing.  It  is  to  be  carefully 
planned  out  and  further  examined.  It  seems 
likely  that  its  probable  use  for  Pagan  worship 
or  for  a Pagan  shrine  will  be  confirmed  ; 
nothing  corroborative  of  the  theory  that  it 
may  have  been  a Christian  baptistery,  which 
was  first  propounded  by  Professor  Freeman, 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Not  far  from  this, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  considerable 
excavations  have  been  made  that  cover  the 
whole  of  one  insula  or  square,  and  considerable 
parts  of  another.  Much  of  this  space,  though 
closely  intersected  with  trenches,  has  brought 
nothing  to  view  save  occasional  finds  of 
small  objects  and  fragments.  It  has  prolmbly 
been  garden  ground,  or  else  very  thoroughly 
cleared  for  subsequent  building  purposes.  In  one 
angle  however  of  the  insula,  a typical  example  of 
a house  of  the  larger  size  has  been  uncovered 
throughout,  and  it  presents  so  many  characteristic 
features  that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hope  have  decided 
to  reproduce  it  in  half-inch  model.  A courtyard 
with  corridors  forms  a centre  round  which  the 
rooms  are  placed,  and  these  again  have  a kind  of 
external  corridor  broken  up  into  smaller  rooms. 
The  hypocaust  for  the  warming  of  the  winter 
parlour  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  been  uncovered.  The  corridors 
are  neatly  paved  with  inch-square  tesserte  of  red 
tile.  Some  of  the  rooms  have  had  squares  of 
mosaic  patterns,  whilst  others  are  effectively 
floored  with  tesserae  of  a grey  colour  made  from 
sandstone  bordered  with  deep  blue  tessarx  of 
overbaked  tiles.  The  atrium,  triclinium,  and 
usual  set  of  rooms  can  readily  be  distinguished. 
Several  of  the  floors  bear  evidence  of  rude 
patching  with  large  tiles  and  stone-s,  which  was 
probably  done  during  the  period  when  the  city 
was  sinking  into  gradual  decay,  as  the  Roman 
withdrawal  became  more  and  more  imminent. 

A good  deal  of  sorrow  was  expressed  by  the 
visitors,  who  were  not  here  last  year,  at  the 
covering  over  with  soil  of  the  site  of  the  small 
Christian  church  or  basilica,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  there  is  now  a good  crop  of  mangels  ; but 
it  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  out  the  frost.  Those 
who  have  closely  studied  the  question,  no  longer 
have  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  a Christian 


church,  and  speak  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
They  have  also  much  hope  of  finding  one  or  two 
more  churches  within  the  area  of  the  city  before 
the  work  of  excavation  is  finally  accomplished. 

A large  variety  of  finds  in  pottery,  glass,  bone, 
bronze,  ^c.,  discovered  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
weeks  are  now  heaped  up  in  the  temporary 
wooden  receptacle  close  to  the  present  diggings. 
\Ve  noticed  several  vases  of  much  elegance,  some 
flue  tiles  with  handsome  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
patterns  on  the  side  that  would  be  left  exposed  in 
the  inner  w alls,  and  a fine  example  of  a bronze 
finger  ring,  to  which  a folding  key  w'as  attached. 
But  the  two  most  noteworthy  finds  are  two  large 
square  Roman  bricks  or  tiles.  On  the  reverse  on 
one  of  these  is  a rude  but  spirited  drawing,  done 
w'hilst  the  tile  was  yet  soft  by  some  ’prentice 
hand,  of  a cow  or  ox,  doubtless  an  example  of  the 
now  extinct  bos  loiii^ifrous  ; on  the  back  of  the 
other  tile  was  some  aide  letterihg,  possibly  mere 
alphabet  ]iractising,  which  must  be  left  to  Mr. 
Ilaverfield,  or  some  like  expert  to  unravel. 

There  have  also  been  some  slight  excavations 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  but  so  far  with  no 
special  results.  Tea  in  the  Church  Barn,  near 
the  east  gate,  brought  a pleasant  sunny  day  to  a 
close. 


Nf.w  Streets  and  Buildings  Bye-Laws  at 
Cardiff.— A special  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Corpora- 
tion Public  Works  Cemmittee  was  held  at  the  Tow  n- 
hall  on  the  lylh  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  draft  of  the  revised  bye-laws  relating  to  new 
streets  and  buildings.  Alderman  Daniel  Lewis  (the 
deputy-mayor)  presided,  and  there  were  also  present 
Alderman  Fulton.  Mr.  W.  Harpur  (Borough  Engi- 
neer), Mr,  Cornish  (dcputy-clerk),  and  others.  The 
alterations  in  the  bye-laws  chiefly  referred  to  altera- . 
lions  in  the  thickness  of  walls,  scantlings,  roof 
limbers,  joists,  and  beams.  The  Committee,  after 
carefully  examining  the  draft,  agreed  that  the 
Council  tc  recommended  to  adopt  the  bye-laws  as 
to  the  alteration  of  buildings,  and  forward  the  same 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  provisional 
approval. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  JESUS  COLLEGE,  | 
CAMBRIDGE.  | 

Additional  interest  has  been  recently  given  to  j 
the  already  interesting  group  of  buildings  ofj 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  by  discoveries  which ; 
have  been  made  in  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister.  | 
The  present  chapel  was  originally  the  church  of' 
the  Nunnery  of  St.  Rhadegund,  and  is  still  largely 
composed  of  work  of  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  periods.  The  north  transept  is  chiefly 
of  the  former  style.  Considerable  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  by  Alcock,  Bishop  ofi 
Ely,  who  transformed  the  nunnery  into  a , 
collegiate  establishment.  To  the  north  of  the 
present  transept  is  a passage,  now  leading  to  the 
new  quadrangle  of  the  college,  and  probably 
standing  on  the  site  of  either  a sacristy  or  slype. 
To  the  north  of  this  are  college-rooms  in  two 
stories,  built  by  Alcock.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  cloisters,  between  the  passage  and 
the  north-east  angle,  that  the  discoveries  have  i 
been  made.  Traces  of  carted  work  were  found 
on  removing  the  plaster  from  the  wall  at  this 
point,  and  further  search  has  led  to  the  finding  of  [ 
three  very  beautiful  Early  English  arches,  which 
formed  undoubtedly  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  chapter  house  from  the  cloister.  The 
arches  are  of  equal  span  and  height,  the  centre 
one  being  a doorway,  the  side  ones  subdivided 
by  lesser  arches  into  two  lights  with  openings  j 
in  the  head.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches 
are  of  three  orders,  very  boldly  treated.  The  1 
arches  rest  on  groups  of  clustered  columns  i 
arranged  round  a pier  1 1 in.  square  (see  plan),  the  ■ 
shafts  of  the  doorway  being  banded  about ! 
midway  betw’een  cap  and  Isase.  The  side . 
arches  arc  closed  l)y  dwarf  walls  at  this 
level  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  of  the  caps  have 
the  usual  conventional  carving  of  the  period. 
Others,  again,  arc  left  plain,  doubtless  in- 
tentionally, to  show  off  those  that  are  carved. 
Two  caps  on  the  northern  respond  claim  attention 
from  the  curious  character  of  their  carving,  which 


strongly  resembles  the  classic  egg  and  tongue  orna- 
ment. Those  facing  them  are  also  unusual  {both 
these  groups  are  shown  in  the  sketches).  The 
opening  in  the  head  of  the  southern  arch,  above 
the  lesser  arches,  is  elaborately  ornamented  with 
dog  tooth  and  other  ornaments.  The  correspond- 
ing opening  on  the  north  arch  is  simply  moulded, 
with  a row  of  small  holes  on  the  soffit,  which  seem 
to  be  original.  The  inner  face  of  this  wall  has 
been  treated  in  a similar  manner,  but  the  arches 
have  had  some  of  the  outer  order  removed  so  as  to 
form  a smooth  surface  for  the  later  room.  The 
whole  of  this  has  not  been  cleared  out,  but 
sufficient  remains  to  enable  the  width  of  the 
vestibule  to  be  determined  pretty  accurately.  It 
was  about  2i  ft.  in  width. 

There  are  very  distinct  evidences  in  this  frag- 
ment that  it  is  not  all  of  one  date.  Two  materials 
have  been  used,  chinch  and  Barnack  stone.  The 
whole  of  the  arches,  the  carved  portions  of  the 
caps,  the  square  piers  which  the  columns  surround, 
and  the  dwarf  walls  of  the  side  bays  are  of  the 
former,  while  Barnack  stone  has  been  used  for  the 
abaci  (the  upper  member  only)  the  detached  shafts, 
the  bands,  bases  and  plinth.  One  base,  however,  of 
the  north  respond  is  of  clunch,  and  the  group  of 
bases  of  the  south  respond.  These  show  very 
delicate  mouldings,  quite  different  in  execution  to 
the  rougher  work  in  the  bases  made  of  Barnack 
stone,  which  have  evidently  been  inserted  at  a 
later  period,  possibly  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
clunch  to  withstand  the  weight  above  it.  The  dwarf 
wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  doorway  is  thickened 
a few  inches,  bringing  it  out  to  the  present 
wall-face,  and  against  this  is  a stone  seat  pro- 
jecting lo  in.  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  At  first 
sight  this  fragment  has  an  early  appearance,  and 
is  in  line  with  the  Norman  wall  of  the  transept, 
which  forms  the  wall  of  the  present  cloister  south 
; of  the  “slype”  doorway.  From  the  fact,  how- 
i ever,  that  the  plinth  moulding  of  the  Early 
I English  work  is  carried  behind  it,  it  seems 
1 obvious  that  this  portion  of  the  wall  is  a later 
' addition,  and  may  possibly  have  formed  a buttress. 
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to  support  this  angle  of  the  transept.  The  levels 
were  considerably  altered  by  Alcock.  He  raised 
the  level  of  his  cloister  3 ft.,  covered  over  this 
projecting  seat,  and  would  seem  to  have  filled  in 
the  Early  English  arches  with  worked  stone 
removed  from  their  inner  face,  and  rubble,  in 
order  to  make  a fair  wall  for  his  college  rooms. 
How  much  of  the  Chapter  House  or  its  vestibule 
was  standing  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  for 
some  reason  the  beautiful  entrance,  now  dis- 
covered, was  allowed  to  remain  standing.  About 
20  in.  west  of  the  south  column  of  the  central 
arch  is  a monumental  slab  {see  plan)  with  a cross 
on  its  upper  side  in  relief.  Only  2 ft.  of  it  is  at 
present  visible,  the  rest  being  concealed  by  the 
present  pavement.  As  it  would  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  cloister  walk,  it  is  probably  not  in  its 
original  position. 

The  present  discoveries  were  first  made  about 
Easter  last,  and  since  then  the  whole  has  been 
gradually  uncovered.  As  large  portions  of  the 
arch  moulds  had  disappeared,  these  have  been 
filled  in  with  stone  left  in  the  block  so  as  to  give 
a proper  support  to  the  whole.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  excavations  will  be  continued 
further.  The  sketch  wc  give  shows  a general 
view  of  the  aiches,  and  the  curious  caps  of  the 
tiorlh  arch.  ^Ve  also  give  a plan  showing  llie  old 
wall,  and  those  of  later  date. 


THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Tiiic  following  paper  of  advice  to  intending 
candidates  for  the  Progressive  Examinations  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  has  been  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  students  who  intend  to  pass  these 
examinations.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  it  further 
jmblicity  here  : — 

"THE  PROGRESSIVE  EX.^iMINATIONS 
k.  I.  B.A. 

ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

The  Progressive  Examinations  .are  intended  to 
alTord  guidance  to  students  of  .Architecture  in  their 
professional  studies,  and  opportunities  for  testing  at 
well-marked  intervals  the  progress  made  in  their 
education,  thus  establishing  a minimum  stand,ard  of 
knowledge  to  be  attained  by  ail  who  intend  to  enter 
the  profession,  and  to  serve  as  a basis  for  those 
further  studies  which  are  essential  to  the  fuller 
development  of  architectural  ability. 

The  t’reliminary,  (^ualifyinsr  for  Probationer 
P.l.B.A. — The  subjects  comprised  in  this  Examina- 
tion are  those  in  which  proficiency  should  beattainerl 
by  the  applicant  before  entering  an  architect's  oflicc 
and  it  is  desirable  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
them  before  he  leaves  school. 

Clear  and  well  - formed  handwriting,  correct 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation  arc  indis- 
pensable. 

Powers  of  observation  and  of  graphic  description, 
facility  of  composition  and  lucidity  in  the  expression 
of  ideas,  should  bs  carefully  cultivated,  as  being  of 
the  utmost  value  in  the  prosecution  of  further  studies, 
and  in  the  work  of  later  years. 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  should  be 
familiar  to  the  candidate,  and  a knowledge  of  their 
application  in  the  solution  of  simple  problems  in 
elementary  mechanics  and  physics  should  be 
acquired. 

The  geography  of  Europe  and  the  history  of 
England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty  should  be  well  studied,  regard 
being  had  to  the  connexion  between  the  history  of 
the  country  ann  its  architecture. 

A good  knowledge  of  French  is  essential,  and  of 
German  or  Italian  very  desirable,  and  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  Continental  metrical  system  will  also 
be  useful. 

Geometrical  drawing  and  the  elements  of  per- 
spective are  indispensable  subjects  of  study,  and 
sliould  receive  particular  attention  ; while  freehand 
drawing  with  rapidity  and  precision  from  the  cast 
and  the  antique,  and  sketching  with  accuracy 
should  be  carefully  cultivated.  Reasonable  pro- 
ficiency in  tliesc  subjects  is  of  the  first  importance. 

The  Intermediate.  Qualifying  for  Student. 

The  first  aim  of  the  Probationer  should 
be  to  acquire  facilityand  accuracy  in  the  geometrical 
and  perspective  drawing  of  architectural  subjects, 
commencing  with  the  Orders  and  the  several  periods 
of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  drawn  out  to  a !ar‘''e 
scale  and  from  figured  dimensions.  ” 

This  course  should  be  followed  by  careful  study  of 
the  ornament  appropriate  to  each  stvle,  the  enrich- 
ments of  the  mouldings  being  drawn  full  size,  and 
sketched  and  measured,  as  far  as  possible  from 
actual  work. 

A good  general  knowledge  of  mouldings  and 
details  having  been  thus  acquired,  their  practical 
application  should  bs  matured  by  the  measurement 
of  good  examples  of  actual  work,  and  by  the  making 
of  fully  figured  and  detailed  drawings  therefrom 
with  details  full  size.  ' 

The  elementary  principles  of  Classic  and  Medi.'rval 
.Architecture  may  be  gleaned  from  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  Programme,  but  the  Probationer 


would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  consult  the  various  other  works  set  out  in  The 
Kalendar. 

The  course  of  study  necessitates  the  continuous 
use  of  a note-book  (large  quarto),  in  which  the 
important  parts  of  the  books  under  study  should  be 
written  down  in  the  Probationer s own  words,  and 
freely  illustrated  by  careful  sketches  from  all  avail- 
able sources  (notes  on  one  page,  sketches  on  the 
opposite  page) ; and  the  subjects,  being  syste- 
matically arranged,  might  be  further  illustrated  by 
notes  and  sketches  from  other  books  and  authorities. 
A sketch  note-book — to  he  freely  and  continually 
used — must  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  the 
Probationer  wherever  he  may  go. 

The  drawing  of  set  subjects  from  memory  is  a 
most  useful  exercise,  impressing  on  the  mind  the 
general  proportions  and  harmony  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  details  : the  .art  of  accurately  sketching  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  features  and  details  from 
memory  should  therefore  be  sedulously  cultivated  as 
proving  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  in  the 
examinations,  but  afterwards  in  actual  practice. 

The  study  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Science 
Section  should  be  followed  out  in  a similar  manner, 
knowledge  of  details  of  construction  being  acquired, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  measurement  of  work. 

Applied  physics,  mensuration,  land  surveying,  and 
levelling  demand  attention,  with  a view  to  the 
complete  mastery  of  their  elements  and  application  ; 
formula-  for  calculating  the  strength  of  beams, 
columns,  &c..  should  be  worked  out  and  the  results 
compared  with  actual  experience  ; while  particular 
care  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  plane 
geonietry  as  applied  to  actual  work,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
jection of  solids  and  development  of  surfaces. 

The  Festimbnics  of  Study  must  be  carefully  and 
clearly  executed,  with  neat  writing.  The  written 
memoir  must  be  prepared  with  care  and  neatness, 
and  the  illustrative  sketches  be  well  and  accurately 
drawn.  The  admission  of  the  Probationer  to  the 
Intermediate  Examination  will  depend  on  the  satis- 
factory execution  of  these  Testimonies  ; careless  or 
imperfect  work  may  lead  to  his  exclusion. 

The  Final. — The  principles  of  study  recom- 
mended for  the  Intermediate  apply  equally  to  the 
Final  Examination. 

Reading  to  be  of  permanent  value  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  taking  of  copious  notes,  fully 
illustrated  by  careful  sketches,  and  by  the  collection 
of  information  under  various  heads  from  different 
authorities.  Combined  with  the  study  of  the  best 
accessible  examples  of  old  work,  the  habit  of 
accurate  sketching  of  architecture  in  plan,  elevation, 
ornament,  detail,  and  construction,  especially  from 
memory,  should  be  assiduously  cultivated,  bringing; 
eye,  brain,  and  hand  into  common  harmonious 
action. 

\NTien  a knowledge  of  detail  has  been  thoroughly 
acquired,  the  Student  should  take  up  the  study  of 
the  general  principles  of  design  in  both  plan  and 
elevation,  and  of  the  combination  of  parts  to 
produce  an  effective  and  well-proportioned  com- 
position. 

He  should  also  master  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  preparation  of  contract  and  working  drawings 
and  specifications,  with  the  control  of  actual  work, 
thus  qualifying  himself  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  and 
many  of  the  ’difficult  problems  which  arise  in  the 
designing  and  carrying  out  of  modern  buildings,  and 
should  miss  no  opportunity  of  visiting  buildings  in 
the  course  of  erection. 

^ As  in  the  Intermediate,  the  admission  of  the 
Student  to  the  Final  Examination  will  depend  on  the 
sufficiency  and  excellence  of  the  Testimonies  of 
Study : poor  composition,  careless  or  imperfect 
execution  leading  to  disqualification. 

The  books  mentioned  in  the  programme  will 
supply  the  student  with  necessary  information,  but 
he  is  urged  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  consult  other  standard  works,  the  titles  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Kalendar. 

The  Student  having  passed  the  ‘ Final ' should 
have  acquired  a solid  groundwork  of  knowedge,  on 
which  he  may  proceed  with  those  more  advanced 
studies  in  design  and  construction,  proficiency  in 
which  will  qualify  him  to  engage  in  successful 
pr.actice  as  an  architect. 

.Should  the  Student  desire  special  advice,  the  ch.air- 
inan  of  the  Board  of  ICxaminers  will  be  glad  to 
receive  him  by  previous  appointment,  and  render 
him  assistance  in  the  removal  of  his  difficulties. 

Akthuk  Cai'es. 

9.  Conduit-street,  Ifanover-S(/uare,  London,  H\ 

July  20,  1893." 


All  Saints'  Chcrch,  North  Peckiiam, In 

reference  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  build- 
ing, published  in  our  issue  for  July  15,  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  Planck,  writes  to  us  that  Mr. 
Eingerlee,  one  of  the  builders  who  tendered, 
complains-  that  his  reputation  is  somewhat  suffer- 
ing. as  he  appears  to  bo  hv  that  list  the  lowest 
competitor  and  was  not  accepted.  Mr.  Planck  writes 
to  explain  that  the  estimate  was  in  three  sections 
for  this  work,  two  only  of  which  could  possibly  be 
accepted,  and  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Sons  were  the 
lowest  on  these,  although  Mr.  KingerJee  w^is  the 
lowest  on  the  whole  three  taken  together. 


[July  29,  1893. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitution was  held  on  Thursday,  July  20,  at  the 
offices,  No.  35,  Southampton-row,  Bloonisbury- 
square,  AV.C.  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  occupied  the 
chair. 

Major  Brutton  (Secretary)  read  the  report,  in 
which  the  Committee  expressed  their  regret  that 
the  expenditure  had  exceeded  the  income.  This 
circumstance  might  have  arisen  from  the  increased 
anxieties  which  had  of  late  been  attendant  on  the 
building  trade,  or  from  the  temporary  falling-off  in 
subscriptions  to  many  charitable  objects,  and  this 
Institution  might  have  shared  in  the  general 
depression.  Tlie  Committee,  however,  appealed 
to  the  subscribers  to  increase  their  subscriptions, 
and  asked  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  enable 
the  Institution  to  continue  the  good  work  it  was 
doing,  and  not  to  permit  its  benefits  to  be  cur- 
tailed. The  want  of  entirely  new  subscribers  to 
take  the  place  of  those  removed  by  death, 
changes,  and  other  causes,  w-as  greatly  felt,  and  if 
such  w’cre  obtained,  they  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Institu- 
tion. By  reason  of  the  diiniruilion  of  income 
during  the  past  year,  the  Committee  had  considered 
it  advisable  not  to  elect  more  than  two  pensioners 
in  the  place  of  the  five  who  had  died,  although 
several  applicants  were  anxiously  wailing  for  their 
election.  Tlie  Committee  offered  their  grateful 
tlianks  to  Mr.  Joseph  Randall  for  the  able  and 
zealous  service  he  had  rendered  as  President  of 
the  Instituiion  during  the  past  year.  They  also 
thanked  the  stewards  and  the  honorary  auditors 
for  their  labours  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 
Mr.  George  IL  Trollope,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

G.  Trollope  d;  Sons,  had  consented  to  be  the 
President  lor  the  ensuing  year,  and  would  preside 
at  the  annual  dinner,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  23,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Trustees,  Treasurer, 
Committee,  and  Auditors. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  that  Mr.  George 

H.  Trollope  be  the  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Chairman's  Annual  Address. — The  Chair- 
man, in  accordance  with  the  annual  custom,  gave 
a review  of  the  past  year’s  work  of  the  Council. 
The  address  contained  a great  deal  of  interesting 
matter,  but  as  it  has  been  published  in  full  in 
several  of  the  London  daily  papers,  we  need  only 
refer  to  those  paragraphs  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers. 

After  giving  some  particulars  of  the  proposed  re- 
construction of  Vauxhall  Bridge  (see  the  Builder 
for  October  i,  1892),  Mr.  Hutton  remarked  that  the 
Bridges  Committee  wished  to  remind  the  Council 
that  the  existing  carriage  way  of  AS'aterloo  Bridge 
being  only  27  ft.  4 in.  wide,  the  important  question 
of  altering  this  bridge  to  provide  for  the  growing 
traffic  would  have  to  be  considered  at  no  distant 
dale.  He  hoped  that  the  Council  would  not  seek  to 
effect  this  improvement  by  any  false  economy 
marring  the  beauty  of  this  magnificent  structure. 
Anything  in  the  form  of  cheap  ironwork  would,  he 
felt  sure,  meet  with  general  disapproval.  The 
address  also  contained  the  following  paragraphs 
amongst  others: — "The  important  works  of  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  are  making  progress,  and  the 
members  of  tne  Council  at  a recent  visit  will  have 
realised  something  of  their  extent  and  the  special 
interest  attaching  to  them.  'I'he  four  shafts 
are  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  work  e.vecuted  to  the  end  of  the 
year  has  been  estimated  at  97,600/.  ....  The 
ycar'.s  dealings  with  regard  to  claims  incident 
to  the  construction  of  the  Tunnel  amounted  to 
130,743/.,  which  after  negotiations  were  settled  for 
8i,6to/.  The  space  at  the  landing  stairs  at  Black- 
wall  has  been  increased  by  25  ft.,  making  a total 
width  of  50  ft.  Although  the  General  Powers  Bill  of 
the  Council  stands  in  a s.adly  attenuated  form,  after 
a long  contest  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  clause  providing  compensation  to 
workmen  who  may  be  injured  in  the  construction  of 
the  Blackwall  Tunnel  under  compressed  air  stands 
part  of  the  Bill.  I sincerely  hope  that  no  cases  for 
compensation  will  arise,  but  it  will  be  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  that  the  Council  has 
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the  power  to  deal  justly  and  properly  with  claims  of 
such  a nature  should  they  arise.  The  approaches  to 
Woolwich  Ferry  have  already  proved  too  narrow 
for  the  greatly  increased  traffic,  3,084,352 
passengers  and  251,929  vehicles  having  used  the 
ferry  during  the  year.  A roadway  of  60  ft. 
in  width  is,  therefore,  about  to  be  formed,  . . . 
The  Building  Act  Committee  ....  has  dealt 
with  a large  number  of  cases  of  lines  of  frontage  and 
formation  of  streets,  the  total  length  of  which, 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  is 
nearly  nine  miles.  The  numbers  of  nearly  6,000 
houses  have  been  re-arranged,  and  no  less  than 
3,828  dangerous  structures  have  been  condemned. 
Magistrates'  orders  have  been  obtained  against 
owners  of  property  in  481  cases,  and  like  orders 
against  occupiers  of  property  in  sixty-four  cases.  The 
work  of  amending  and  consolidating  the  building 
law  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
....  The  work  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
and  the  progress  of  improvements  has  not  been  of  a 
startling  character.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
that  justified  the  Council  holding  its  hand,  that 
occasion,  after  the  Council's  numerous  resolutions 
upon  the  subject,  is  the  present.  It  would  have 
been  a great  weakness  if  the  Council  had  determined 
to  proceed  with  alarge  improvement  like,  for  instance, 
the  Strand  scheme,  before  a more  equitable  system  of 
local  taxation  had  been  instituted.  The  Council  con- 
tinues to  rely  upon  the  Government  finding  new 
sources  of  revenue  in  .addition  to  the  readjustment  of 
the  amount  of  Exchequer  contributions  which  have  in 
the  past  been  so  stingily  granted  to  London.  London 
will  be  righteously  ’indignant  if  her  claims  are 
neglected,  and  London  improvements  have  to  wait 
an  indefinite  time.  It  is,  however,  far  better  that  the 
Council  should  get  its  source  of  revenue  first  and 
dispose  of  its  income  afterwards.  The  Council  will 
no  doubt  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering the  line  of  the  proposed  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand,  for  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  last  proposal  before  the  Council  contained  the 
ma.\ii:ium  of  cost  with  the  minimum  of  advantage. 
....  Although  the  work  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  does  not  appear  to  the  casual  observer  to 
be  of  a character  to  invite  attention,  yet  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  London  that  those  onerous  and 
important  duties  should  be  ably  and  efficiently  carried 
out.  The  total  capital  expenditure  on  main  drainage 
works  from  their  creation  has  been  7,466,222/., 
and  the  annual  e.xpenditure  for  maintenance  is 
194,765/.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Council  t(,  attract  to  the  service  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  men  of  singular  and  pronounced 
aptitude  for  the  duty.  Mr.  Macdougall  is  the 
present  capable  occupant  of  the  chair.  The  im- 
provejnent  in  the  pumping  stations  has  not  only 
reduced  floodings  in  low-lying  districts,  but  it  has 
tended  to  make  possible  the  eflicient  cleaning  of  the 
river  by  enabling  the  precipitation  operations  to  be 
carried  on  with  .something  like  the  application  of 
scientific  skill.  The  ne\v  precipitation  works  at 
Crossnes.s  were  completed  and  put  in  operation  in 
the  second  week  of  June.  Since  that  time  the 
whole  sewage  flow  has  been  treated,  the  same 
method  of  treatment  being  adopted  as  at  the  Barking 
outfall  on  the  north  side,  and  no  discharge  of  crude 
sewage  into  the  river  now  takes  place.  Taking  the 
two  outfalls  together,  the  sewage  treated  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  64  billion  gallons.  The  amount 
of  sludge  obtained  stands  at  no  less  than  1,785,700 
tons.  The  whole  of  this  quantity  has  been  con- 
veyed to  sea  by  means  of  five  huge  vessels.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  river  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, by  all  persons  competent  to  judge,  to  be 
in  a belter  state  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
especially  in  the  lower  reaches.  The  proposal  made 
by  some  irresponsible  persons  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  drainage  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  dividing 
the  rain  water  from  the  sewage  is  of  little  practical 
value,  It  would  cost  twenty  millions  sterling  to  carry 
out  such  a system,  and  if  it  could  be  justified  on 
financial  considerations  experts  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  it  could  be  defended  on  sanitary  grounds. 
A new  school  has  been  built  at  Crossness  Station  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  the  cmployis  who  live  on 
the  works.  The  tenders  which  were  received  for  the 
erection  of  the  school  were  so  much  above  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Architect  that  the  Council  did  not  feel 
justified  in  accepting  any  one  of  them.  The  work 
has  been  e.veciued  by  men  directly  employed  by  the 
Council,  with  a most  satisfactory  result.  . . 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Collin.s,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Chairman’s  address  should  be  printed  and 
circulated. 

The  Electric  Light  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
Finance  Committee  brought  up  a report  containing 
the  following  paragraph  and  recommendations  : — 

“ W'e  have  also  considered  the  application  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  for  the  loan  of  30,000/.  for 
electric  lighting  works,  repayable  by  annuity  in  42 
years.  The  Council  has  already  sanctioned  loans 
for  10,000/.  for-  the  purchase  of  a site,  repayable  in 
50  years,  and  60.000/.  for  works,  repayable  in  42 
years.  The  10,000/.  was  advanced  by  the  Council, 
and  the  60,000/.  borrowed  elsewhere,  as  the  Council 
had  no  power  at  that  lime  to  lend  for  a longer 
period  than  30  years.  This  restriction  was,  how- 
ever, removed  by  section  7 (iv. ) of  the  Money  Act 
of.  1892,  and  the  term  of  50  years  fixed  as  the 
maximum  limit.  The  Vestry  state  that  beyond  the 


sum  of  70,000/.  above  referred  to,  they  have  expended 
or  propose  to  expend  the  further  sum  of  30,000/.  on 
the  following  works  : — Land,  524/.  9s.  3d. ; buildings, 
3,276/.  2S.  4d.  ; boilers,  &c. , 943/.  os.  46.  ; engines 
and  dynamos,  1,853^  7s.  sd.  ; switchboards, 

57/.  4s.  id.  ; batteries,  215/.  14s.  iid.  ; trenches, 
6,166/.  ; electrical  conductors  and  sundry  works, 
including  royalties  (and  8,000/.  for  public  street 
lamps),  16,964/.  IS.  8d.  ; making  a total  of  30,000/. 
Wc  are  informed  that  the  plans  of  some  of  these 
works  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and 
others  have  been  constructed  outside  the  limits  of 
supply  of  the  vestry.  The  total  cost  in  respect  of 
which  the  plans  have  been  approved  amounts  to 
75,435/.,  in  respect  of  which  a loan  of  60,000/.  was 
sanctioned  repayable  over  42  years,  without  reference 
to  the  life  of  the  work.  This  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  loan  now  to  be  granted  1015,435/. 
If  regard  is  had  to  the  life  of  the  work,  as  has 
previously  been  done  in  loans  made  by  the  Council, 
the  amount  expended  would  be  spread  as  to  47,344/. 
over  30  years,  23,610/.  over  15  years,  1,984/. 
over  8 ye.ars,  and  2,497/.  over  5 years,  leaving 
the  sum  of  15,435/.  now  to  be  dealt  with  to  be 
spread,  as  to  10,954/.  over  15  years.  1,984/.  over 
8 years,  and  2,497/.  over  5 years.  It  is, 
however,  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  outlay 
should  be  treated  as  initial  cost,  and  placed  on  a 
similar  fooling  as  an  investment  of  capital  by  a 
public  company,  the  necessities  of  the  case  requiring 
that  the  whole  of  the  plant  and  machinery  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition  to  perform  the  work 
required,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
renewals  will  be  borne  by  the  receipts  in  aid,  or  out 
of  the  general  rate  of  the  parish.  We  think  that 
there  is  considerable  force  in  this  contention,  and 
that  the  Council  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  assist 
the  vestry  in  the  development  of  this  new  system  of 
lighting  the  parish.  We  think  it  desirable,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  to  submit  two  recom- 
mendations (a)  for  the  Council  to  sanction  the 
borrowing  of  15,400/.  for  the  period  of  42  years 
only,  and  {h)  should  they  see  no  objection  to  depart- 
ing from  the  previous  practice  of  limiting  the  loan 
to  the  life  of  the  work,  both  to  sanction  the  loan 
and  also  lend  the  money.  We  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  sanction  of  the  Council  be  given  tinder  se.al 
to  the  borrowing  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  of  the  sum  of 
15,400/.  loward.s  defraying  the  cost  of  certain  electric  light- 
ing works,  at  .a  rate  of  interest  not  e.xceeding  3/.  los.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  he  repaid  either  by  the  annuity  or 
instalment  method,  within  a period  of  forty-two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  loan. 

(/>)  That,  subject  to  the  Council  hereafter  giving  its 
written  con.seiit  under  seal  to  the  borrowing,  and  subject  to 
all  necessary  consents  and  evidence  being  furnished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Council,  the  application 
of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  for  a loan  of  30,000/.,  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  works  in  the  parish 
be  granted,  to  the  extent  of  15,400/.,  on  condition  that  the 
lo.an  be  taken  up  at  once,  interest  being  charged  thereon  at 
the  rale  of  3/.  los.  per  cent,  per  annum,  calculated  quarterly, 
and  with  the  principal  being  repaid  by  such  equal  half- 
yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest  combined  ns  will 
repay  the  amount  borrowed  within  a period  of  forty-two 
years  ; that  it  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor  to  take  the  nece.s- 
sar^'  measures  for  completing  the  loan,  and  that  the  amount 
be  advanced  out  of  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund.” 

The  consideration  of  these  two  recommenda- 
tions gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  but 
ultimately  they  were  agreed  to. 

Paving  and  Sewerage  IVorhs,  &=€. — TheCouncil, 
on  recommendations  by  the  same  Committee, 
agreed  to  lend  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  5,600/. 
towards  granite  paving,  and  24,000/.  for  wood- 
paving; the  Strand  District  Board  7,000/.  for 
wood  and  aspbalte  paving  works  ; the  Shoreditch 
Vestry  5,900/.  for  sewerage  works  at  Ilaggerston  ; 
the  Baltecsea  Vestry  3,000/.  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  opening  up  the  Shaftesbury  Park,  the 
Beaufoy,  and  the  (^)aeen’s-road  estates,  Wands- 
worth ; 5,100/.  for  sewerage  works  in  various 
streets  in  the  parish  ; and  2,300/.  towards  certain 
street  improvements. 

Appoinime7tt  of  Comptroller. — On  the  motion 
to  aj'point  Mr.  II.  E.  Plaward  Comptroller  of  the 
Council,  at  the  commencing  salary  of  700/., 
rising  to  1,000/.  a year,  several  amendments  were 
proposed  and  rejected,  and  the  resolution  was 
imssed. 

A Statiitical Department.  — It  was  also  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Pur- 
l)C)ses  Committee,  that  there  should  be  formed 
a Statistical  Department,  and  that  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme  should  be  appointed  Head  of  the  Deparl- 
ment  at  a salary  of  600/.,  rising  to  700/.  a year  by 
two  annual  increments  of  50/. 

Proposed  aajuisiiion  of  Lincoln's-inn-jields. — 
The  Parliamentary  Committee’s  report  contained 
the  following  paragraph  and  recommendatum: — 

“We  have  considered  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Council  on  the  13th  June  referring  back  to  us 
our  report  recommending  the  re-introduction  of  the 
Bill  relating  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  with  instructions 
to  consider  whether  the  Bill  should  not  be  amended, 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  strike  the  clause  relating  to 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields  out  of  the  Open  Spaces  Bill  of 
the  present  session.  V e have  consulted  the  Solicitor 


and  the  Parliamentary  Agent,  and  are  advised  that 
the  way  in  which  the  Council  would  be  most  likely 
; to  be  successful  in  obtaining  possession  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields  as  an  open  space  for  the  public  would  be 
by  seeking  compulsory  powers  of  acquisition  under 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts. 
We  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  recommend — 

That  we  be  instructed  to  prepare  a bill  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  Clauses  Acts,  and  that  communications  be  made 
to  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s-inn  and  the  trustees  of  the 
gardens  indicating  the  intentions  of  the  Council,  and 
asking  for  any  observations  which  they  may  have  to  make 
thereon,  and  al.so  inviting  them  to  enter  into  a conditional 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  area  within  the  square.” 

Tlie  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Tlieah-e,  Fulhani-road. — The  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee’s  report  contained 
the  following  paragraph  and  recommendation  : — 

“ We  have  considered  seven  drawings,  dated  nth 
July.  1893,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Elssex,  Nicol,  & 
Goodman,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rollo  Balmain,  for  a 
proposed  new  theatre  at  the  corner  of  Fulham-road 
and  Epple-road.  The  premises  will  accommodate 
1,041  persons.  We  recommend — 

That  the  seven  drawings,  dated  nth  July,  1893,  h® 
approved,  provided  the  access  to  the  heating  apparatus  in 
the  basement  be  altered  so  that  the  room  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  outside,  and  be  separated  from  the  space 
under  the  stage  by  a brick  w.all,  or  self-closing  iron  doors 
fitted  in  iron  frame.s ; that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
premises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  and  subjeet  to 
the  building  complying  in  all  rc.spects  with  the  Council  s 
regulations,  and  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
drawings,  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  and  the  Act.s  amending  the  same, 
a certific.-ue  under  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  be  sealed  and  issued 
to  the  owner  of  the  premises." 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to  without  dis- 
cussion. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  until  Friday,  having  sat  five  hours. 

\ \ 

COMPE  TITIONS. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Flymouth.— The 
assessor  (Mr.  Charles  Barry)  appointed  by  the 
Plymouth  Town  Council  to  decide  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  plans  submitted  for  workmen’s 
dwellings  at  Howe-street  and  Looe-street,  Ply- 
mouth, has  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows 
Mowe-street  and  Looe-street  : first,  Mr.  Locke 
Worthington,  Westminster ; second,  Jlessrs. 
Sanders  lS:  Lucas,  Southampton  ; third,  Mr.  J. 
Archibald  Lucas,  Exeter.  Prince-rock : first, 
Messrs.  Iline  & Odgers,  Plymouth;  second, 
Messrs.  King  & Lister,  Plymouth  ; third,  Mr.  C. 
S.  Webbe,  loi,  Cannon-street,  City. 


Institute  or  CERTiriEO  Carpenters.— The 
first  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  The  qualification 
for  membership  is  that  of  passing  the  examinations 
held  annually  at  Carpenters’  Hall.  The  subjects  for 
examination  comprise  : — “ Timber,  English,  Foreign, 
and  Colonial : Us  Decay,  Preservation,  and  Use”; 
“Timber  Roofs,  also  Composite  Roofs  ” ; “ Doors, 
Windows,  and  Ornamental  Joinery”  ; “The  Setting 
Out  and  Construction  of  Staircases  and  Joints  in 
Joinery”;  “The  Framing  and  Construction  of 
Partitions,  Floors,  and  Temporary  Structures.” 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher.  F.R.I.B.A.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Mr. 
Henry  Adams.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.  Henry  .Angel,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Mitchell  (Master  of  the  Carpenters’ Company), 
and  Mr.  Stanton  W.  Preston.  .Among  the  toasts 
given  was  “Success  to  the  Certified  Carpenters,”  in 
replying  to  which  the  Secretary  explained  the  origin 
of  the  Institute  and  its  success,  announcing  that 
sixteen  new  member  had  joined  during  the 
past  year.  The  President,  in  reply  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  said  that  whilst  the  increase 
of  the  Institute  must  be  limited,  because  the 
qualification  was  the  passing  of  what  has  been 
called  a stiff  examination,  still  he  was  hopeful  that 
gradually  all  the  trade  would  pass  the  examination 
and  so  'be  eligible  as  members.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a growing  feeling  that  the  method  of 
work  of  the  past  fifty  years— namely,  the  production 
of  articles  on  which  w ere  expended  the  least  amount 
of  time  and  trouble— was  departing,  and  that  the  new 
creed  would  be  that  every  man  would  throw  into  his 
work  earnestness  and  endeavour  to  produce  the  best 
work  for  the  love  of  the  work  itself,  and  thus  rival 
the  splendid  work  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the 
Middle  Ages  produced,  and  raise  the  trade  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  standard. 

PiiorosEii  Improvements  at  Douglas,  Isle 
OR  Man.— At  the  final  sitting  for  the  present  session 
of  the  Manx  Tynwald  Court,  on  the  20th  inst., 
leave  was  given  to  introduce  a Bill  to  construct  a 
swing  bridge  over  Douglas  harbour,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  10,000/.  This  will  bring  Douglas  into 
direct  communication  with  Douglas  Head.  Votes 
were  granted  for  extensive  improvements  at  Laxey 
and  Douglas  harbour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
and  berthing  of  larger  steamers. 
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THE  SHAFTESBURY  MEMORIAL 
FOUNTAIN,  PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 

He  give  a view  of  this  fountain,  the  design 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  from  a 
photograph  specially  taken  for  the 
purpose  from  the  north-west  part  of  Piccadilly, 
circus.  The  stone  balustrade  which  encloses 
the  fountain  is  omitted,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  if  including  that,  to  gel  the 
fountain  itself  on  a sufRciently  large  scale  to  form 
an  adequate  illustration. 

On  the  general  design  of  the  work  we  have 
already  commented  (see  i)age  25,  ante).  We 
may  add  here ' that  we  presume  that  the 
idea  of  the  crowning  figure  with  the  bow,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  given  rise  to  a great  deal  of 
conjecture,  was  suggested  by  a kind  of  play  on 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  “ Shaftesbury  ’’—the 
archer  discharging  his  “ shaft  ” or  arrow  ; but  we 
have  not  the  authority  of  the  sculptor  for  this 
interpretation.  It  would  serve  sufficiently  as  an 
excuse  for  a figure  the  main  object  of  which, 
after  all,  is  to  make  a plea.>sing  termination  to  the 
design  and  to  introduce  into  it  a feature  of  pure 
sculpture. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH, WEST  DULWICH. 

These  illustrations  are  from  drawings  of  the 
original  de.Mgn  made  for  the  above-named  church 
•by  .Mr.  George  H.  Fellowes*  Prynne,  in  1SS8,  and 
•since  partially  carried  out  for  the  Rev.  James 
Becby,  Vicar.  Quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
31.  Henry  Hale,  and  tenders  for  the  whole  work 
were  obtained.  The  funds  being  inadequate  it 
avas  determined  to  build  the  church  in  sections. ' 


••.Not  “Fellows.-  as  erroneously  giv^o  on  the  lithograph 


The  first  contract  included  the  foundations  at 
the  cast-end,  which  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Kynock  & Co.,  tire  foundation-stone  being  laid 
on  All  Saints’  Day,  188S.  The  second  contract 
included  crj'pt,  chancel,  chapel,  vestries,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  three-and-a-half  out  of 
seven  bays  of  the  nave,  the  fleche  and  tower 
being,  for  want  of  funds,  temporarily  cut  off  at 
roof  level.  The  second  contract  was  carried  to 
completion  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Bowyer, 
of  Upper  Norwood. 

The  salient  points  of  the  design  are  as  follows  : — 

The  site  has  a fall  of  28  ft.  from  west  to  east. 
The  nave  floor  taking  tlie  western  level,  space  is 
obtained  for  a spacious  crypt  for  parochial  uses, 
heating,  and  other  purposes. 

The  main  scheme  of  the  church  shows  a lofty 
nave,  60  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  wide  and  128  ft.  in 
length,  divided  into  seven  double-arched  hays, 
the  piers  being  built  of  red  brick  and  stone. 
Panels  for  decoration  are  formed  over  lower 
arches,  and  a clearstory  in  spandrels  above. 
Three  eastern  bays  open  into  the  north  and  south 
transepts.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  the 
same  height  as  nave,  28  ft.  wide  and  44  ft.  in 
length. 

The  altar,  which  is  elaljorately  carved  and 
richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colour.  Is  12  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  placed  eleven  steps  above  the  nave 
floor  level,  and  a good  effect  obtained,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  by  seven  lofty  windows  at 
eastern  end.  Under  these  windows  sixteen  niches 
are  formed  in  the  brickwork,  with  carved  stone 
brackets  supporting  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
and  various  other  saints,  the  figures  being  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylerson,  sculptor.  Beneath 
these  figures  are  placed  the  sedilia,  piscina, 
and  aumbry.  The  dividing  arch  between  the 
chancel  and  nave  is  enriched  with  tracery  sup- 
ported by  two  slender  columns  rising  from  the 
lower  screen.  A wrought-iron  rood-screen  spans 
the  spaces  bfitween  cob.ircitts,  The  northern  tran- 


sept forms  the  nave  of  a chapel,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
cliancel ; clergy  and  choir  vestries  and  organ 
chamber  are  placed  on  the  south  side  of  chancel. 
An  ambulatory  runs  entirely  around  the  east  end 
of  chapel  and  chancel,  connecting  the  northern 
turret  with  the  vestries.  Space  is  obtained  for  a 
musicians’  gallery  between  chancel  and  chapel, 
both  of  which  it  faces.  As  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  admit  of  a tower  or  spire  of  large  dimensions, 
he  has  designed  a kind  of  minaret  tower,  which, 
while  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
design  generally,  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a 
peal  of  bells.  The  tower  is  placed  angle-wise  to 
the  building,  the  arclies  at  the  base  by  this  means 
forming  a double  squint  lor  the  high  and  chapel 
altars. 

An  apsidal  baptistery  is  placed  at  the  west  end, 
with  porches  north  and  south. 

The  church  is  heated  by  hot-water  and  small- 
bore pipes,  by  Mr.  De  Ridder. 

At  present  the  church  has  a somewhat  cramped 
appearance,  as  only  half  the  length  of  the  nave  is 
completely  finished. 

The  present  portion  of  the  church  will  accom- 
modate some  950  persons,  and,  when  complete, 
about  1,400. 

The  total  outlay  of  the  present  portion  of  the 
building  has  been  nearly  13,000/.  The  estimated 
cost  of  completing  the  portions  at  present  left  un- 
finished is  5,000/. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  OXFORD 
• MUNICIP--\L  BUILDINGS. 

The  design  illustrated  was  one  submitted  in 
the  preliminary  competition. 

The  elevations  and  the  details  of  the  exterior 
. were  designed  with  the  view  that  the  building 
I shotild  be  carried  out  in  blush  or  flesh  coloured 
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dorreaponbence. 

To  the  Editor  <5/The  Builder. 

THE  OLD  SCREEN  OF  ST.  JOHN’S 
CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir, — Your  excellent  article  on  June  24  re  the 
Mellon  Mowbray  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Architec- 
tural Society  has  only  just  come  under  my  notice. 
Let  me  note  an  interesting  omission  in  your  allusion 
to  Whissendine  Church,  viz.,  that  in  the  south  aisle 
of  nave  the  rood-screen  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, has  found  a resting  place.  Passing  beneath 
it,  above  a hundred  generations  of  old  Johnians 
were  “marked"  on  entering  chapel;  but  on  the 
building  of  the  new  chapel,  in  1865,  it  was  ruthlessly 
discarded  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  was  with  pleasure 
and  regret  discovered  the  other  day  by 

An  Old  Johnian. 


Additions  to  " RoxleyT — PLin. 


terra-colta,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slating,  the  flat  portions  being 
covered  with  lead  and  the  areas  faced  with  white 
glazed  bricks. 

Internally  it  was  proposed  that  the  walls  of  the 
entrance-lobbies,  hall,  and  grand  staircase,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  internal  wailing  of  the 
town  hall,  council  chamber,  assembly-room,  and 
front  committee  room  should  be  finished  in  terra- 
cotta, the  ceilings  being  covered  with  ornamental 
carton  pierre,  and  the  doors,  panelling,  gallery- 
fronts,  and  joinery-work  generally  being  executed 
in  oak,  the  flooring  in  these  rooms  being  also 
of  oak  laid  in  narrow  widths.  ! 

The  steps  to  the  grand  staircase  were  to 
have  been  of  marble,  with  terra-cotta  balus-| 
trading. 

The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Cheston  & Perkin,' 
and  the  drawing  is  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  I 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  [ 


“ROXLEV,”  WTLLIAN,  HERTS. 

These  alterations,  which  consist  more  of  con- 
versions than  of  additions,  are,  in  an  amended 
form,  now  in  course  of  execution. 

The  plan  published  herewith  shows  a long  and 
straggling  old  house,  the  wing  building  having 
until  now  been  formed  by  stables  and  coach- 
houses, which  have  been  converted  into  kitchen 
offices. 

This  adaptation  has  dominated  the  external 
treatment,  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  simplicity  or  uniformity  in  the  front  as 
a whole. 

The  materials  used  are  red  brick  facings,  with 
half-timber  work  above,  and  Broseley  tiles  for  the 
roofs. 

The  hall,  which  runs  up  through  two  stories, 
is  panelled  in  old  oak,  with  a panelled  oak  gallery 
running  along  one  side  of  it,  and  the  ceiling  is  in 
oak  in  keeping  with  same. 


THE  GLASS  PAINTING  TRADE. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons, 
Buckley.  & Co.  in  the  Builder  of  July  22,  one  month 
after  the  report  referred  to  was  published,  we 
must  say  that  our  allegations  regarding  their  methods 
of  work  are  not  exaggerated,  and  can  be  sub- 
stantiated : therefore  the  charge  of  misleading  public 
opinion  falls  to  the  ground.  We  have  not  asserted 
that  a strike  look  place,  but  we  say  that  two  men 
were  discharged  because  of  protests  made  against 
what  we  consider  an  unfair  method  of  employment. 
This  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  firm  at  the  last 
interview  with  the  Trade  Union  delegates.  One 
of  the  men  has  been  with  them  for  eighteen 
years,  serving  his  time  in  the  firm,  and 
was  considered  fit  to  be  appointed  foreman, 
and,  on  the  introduction  of  piecework,  was 
offered  the  position  of  piece-master.  The  other 
has  been  with  them  about  ten  years  on  and  off;  it  is 
not  the  usual  custom  of  business-men  to  re-engage 
an  incapable.  This  we  think  effectually  disposes  of 
the  charge  of  incapacity.  We  may  here  say  that 
another  man  of  ten  years’  service  left  last  March 
because  of  the  reductions,  and  one  of  the  two  dis- 
charged is  at  present  giving  satisfaction  in  a firm  of 
much  higher  standing. 

The  firm  states  that,  looking  over  their  wage-sheets 
' for  the  last  six  months,  they  find  the  average  wage 
I to  be  i/.  14s.  5d.  (which  is  certainly  not  an  ex- 
' travagant  wage  for  an  art  workman),  and  that  the 
kiverage  lime  worked  was  seven-and-a-half  hours 
Iper  day.  which,  to  be  correct,  gives  nearer ninepence 
I than  tenpence  per  hour  as  an  average. 

I The  first  man  we  mention  was  paid  eleven  pence 
( per  hour  before  the  introduction  of  piece-work,  and 
j working  fifty  hours  per  week  made  his  wage 
I 2/.  5s.  lod. , a difference  in  favour  of  the  old  system 
j of  IIS.  5d.  on  their  own  showing,  and  during  the  six 
I months  quoted  446^  hours  of  his  lime  were  given  to 
; photographic  and  shop  work  for  which  he  was  paid 
I at  the  old  rate,  leaving,  at  yi  hours  per  day,  723^ 

I hours  devoted  to  piece-work,  for  which  he  got 
23/.  os.  3id. , an  average  of  yjd.  per  hour,  but  as  he 
made  a point  of  putting  in  eight  hours  per  day  the 
average  is  reduced  to 

The  other  man  was  in  no  better  condition,  and 
we  again  say  that  the  specific  alteration  in  price  wa.s 
j made  after  the  work  was  started,  and  the  reason 
i given  was  that  the  work  had  been  underestimated  ; 

I also  the  character  of  the  work  was  not  simplified  and 
! one  man  was  told  to  do  it  exquisitely  neat,  The 
. advances  in  prices  given  at  different  times  and  quoted 
I at  the  meeting  were  not  given  in  the  spirit  claimed, 
but  in  all  but  one  instance  were  extracted  with 
I difficulty.  In  one  case  the  men  refused  to  take  a job 
at  the  price  offered,  and  were  given  an  extra 
■ sovereign. 


The  billiard-room,  which  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  is  also  panelled  all  round,  and  has  a bay 
window,  with  a raised  floor  at  one  end. 

The  alterations  are  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Wimperis  & Arlier, 
of  London,  and  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Prestige  & Co.,  of  Pimlico.  The 
drawing  reproduced  is  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
R.A.  Exhibition. 
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In  speaking  of  the  ornamentalists,  who  are  said 
not  to  be  artists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there 
is  room  for  discussion,  as  many  artists  are  constantly 
employed  upon  ornament,  and  it  is  rather  sweeping 
to  deny  the  name  of  artist  to  all  but  those  engaged 
upon  figure  painting. 

The  concluding  remarks  relative  to  the  superiority 
of  piece-work  to  time-work  are  so  obviously  absurd 
as  to  require  no  refutation,  and,  in  conclusion,  allow 
us  to  say  that  we  have  acted  all  through  this  dispute 
with  moderation  and  fairness,  not  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  until  all  other  attempts  failed, 
and  the  final  case  cited,  in  which  a man  worked 
forty  hours  for  twenty  shillings,  or  sixpence  per  hour 
(for  which  we  have  documentary  evidence),  forced  us 
to  take  that  course.  Being  confident  of  the  justice 
of  our  case,  we  desire  that  the  strongest  light  shall 
be  thrown  upon  it. 

Committee  of  Glass  Painters'  Union. 


“ DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES.” 

Sir. — In  thanking  you  for  your  recent  notice  of 
my  little  work,  I should  like  to  make  an  explanation 
which  may  serve  as  a warning  to  others  engaged  in 
producing  technical  books,  and  which  may  also, 
in  a measure,  e.xonerate  me.  Your  reviewer  refers  to 
the  incorrect  lettering  to  the  diagrams  in  my  book, 
which  he  Justly  regards  as  evidence  of  careless 
editing.  1 drew  the  diagrams  and  lettered  them 
myself,  and  the  lettering  was  reproduced  correctly 
upon  the  blocks.  But  the  printer  thought  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  work  by  cutting  the 
lettering  out  of  the  blocks  and  substituting  type. 
This  he  did  at  the  last  moment,  and  without  sending 
me  any  proof  of  the  altered  lettering.  Consequently 
I only  detected  the  errors  when  it  was  too  late  to 
revise  them  ; and  the  blame  is  naturally  thrown  upon 
me.  George  H.  Blagrove. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS'  MEETING. 

Sir, — I notice  in  your  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  above  meeting  the  following  paragraph. 
■‘Mr.  Massie  (Wakefield)  thought  it  would  bo  an 
advantage  if  members  were  supplied  with  a printed 
copy  of  the  annual  report.” 

hlay  I be  allowed  to  say  that  some  mistake  must 
have  occurred,  as  I did  not  speak  on  the  proposition, 
and  actually  voted  against  it. 

Frank  Massie, 


2rbc  Stubent’0  dolumn. 

GEOLOGY.— V. 

CIIE.MISTRY  OF  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

HE  chemical  constitution  of  the  earth’s 
crust  is  a complicated  subject,  respecling 
which  we  need  only  say  a few  words. 
The  preceding  series  of  articles  in  this  column  on 
“Chemistry’’  have  sufiiciently  described  the 
nature  and  occurrence  of  chemical  elements.  Of 
all  the  elements,  not  more  than  sixteen  help  to 
build  up  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  any  appreciable 
extent  ; the  others  are  comparatively  rare  and 
unimportant,  so  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned. 
These  sixteen  form  about  99  per  cent,  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  and  they  have  been  divided  into 
two  groups — (i)  the  metalloids,  and  (2)  the 
metals. 

Metalloids. — The  most  important  and  abundant 
is  oxygen,  which  forms  about  23  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  air,  SS'Sy  per  cent,  of  water,  and  about 
one-half  of  all  the  rocks  composing  the  crust  of 
the  globe.  The  next  in  abundance  is  silicon, 
which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  silica — a main 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  majority  of 
crystalline  and  fragmental  rocks.  Other  coninK)n 
metalloids  are  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  phosphorus,  and  fluorine. 

Aleials. — The  metallic  constituents  of  the  earth's 
crust  have  largely  entered  into  combination  with 
oxygen.  Amongst  the  metal.s  we  may  enumerate 
the  following  elements,  in  order  of  their  relative 
abundance  : — Aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
l^otassium,  sodium,  iron,  manganese,  and  barium. 
Aluminium,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  forms 
alumina,  but  its  most  common  condition  is  in 
union  with  silica,  in  which  form  it  constitutes  the 
basis  of  a large  variety  of  rocks.  Calcium  is  most 
abundant  in  nature,  in  union  with  carbon  dioxide, 
occurring  as  solid  rock,  or  dissolved  in  water  ; in 
the  latter  stale  it  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
diffused  mineral  matters  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans.  The  other  metallic  elements  ]ilay  a much 
less  conspicuous  part  in  the  constitution  of  the 
crust. 

The  three  acids  with  which  most  of  the  bases 
have  been  combined  are  silicic,  carbonic,  and 
sulphuric ; we  shall  have  more  to  say  respecting 
these  in  subsequent  articles. 


rock-forming  minerals. 

The  chemical  elements  found  in  the  earth’s 
crust,  as  the  student  has  doubtless  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  observations,  mainly  occur  in  com- 
posite forms.  Minerals  may  be  constituted  of  one 
chemical  element  only — such  as  gold  or  silver  ; 
but  they  are  mostly  made  up  of  two,  or  three,  or 
more  elements  combined.  They  possess  certain 
physical  peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another.  For  instance, 
minerals  are  very  variable  in  point  of  hardness^ 
and  mineralogists  have  found  it  convenient  to 
divide  them  into  ten  stages  or  degrees,  each  of 
which  is  illustrated  by  some  characteristic  mineral 
as  a standard  of  comparison.  These,  commencing 
with  the  softest,  are: — i,  Talc;  2,  Rock  salt; 
3,  Calc  spar  ; 4,  Fluor  spar;  5,  Apatite;  6,  Fel- 
spar; 7,  (^)uartz;  8,  Topaz;  9,  Corundum,  or 
emery ; and  10,  Diamond.  The  diamond  is  the 
hardest  known  mineral.  The  degree  of  hardness 
of  minerals  does  not  necessarily  govern  their 
toughness  ; some,  such  as  flint,  although  very  hard, 
are  l.uiitle,  and  break  with  a peculiar  fracture. 

The  forms  assumed  by  minerals  arc  described 
by  various  terms — when  gec»mctrical  forms  arc 
developed  the  minerals  arc  said  to  be  crystallised : 
when  they  are  without  any  definite  form  they  are 
called  amorphous  : when  lens-shaped,  lenticular  ; 
nccdle-like,  acicular ; star-like,  stellate,  and  so 
on.  The  definite  geometrical  forms  which 
mineral  substances  assume  under  favourable 
circumstances  are  known  as  crystals  : and 
minerals  are  said  to  crystallise  in  the  following 
six  difl'erent  systems,  according  to  the  particular 
form,  or  forms,  they  take  on — l.  Cubic,  or 
Octahedral  : 2.  Tetragonal,  or  Pyramidal  ; 3. 
Rhombic,  or  Prismatic  ; 4.  Hexagonal,  or  Rhom- 
boheclral ; 5.  Monoclinic,  or  Oblique ; and,  6. 
Triclinic,  or  Anorlhic. 

Many  minerals  have  a tendency  to  split  along 
certain  definite  planes,  termed  planes  of  cleavage. 
These  latter  bear  a constant  relation  to  a certain 
face,  or  to  certain  faces  of  the  form  in  which  the 
mineral  crystallises.  The  majority  of  minerals 
are  capable  of  being  cleaved  in  several  directions, 
but  there  is  generally  one  direction  which  splits 
with  greater  facility  than  the  others. 

The  specific  gravity  of  minerals  is  also  very 
variable,  ranging  from  l to  19,  according  to  the 
p.articular  kind.  Some  possess  distinctive  odours  ; 
others  are  characterised  by  their  taste,  touch, 
flexibility,  elasticity,  magnetic  properties,  colour, 
lustre,  degree  of  transparency,  or  peculiar  optical 
phenomena. 

The  student  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
mineralogist  has  a variety  of  means  at  his  disposal 
w’herewith  to  determine  a given  mineral,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  does  a common  rock-former  present 
much  difficulty  to  him.  Even  if  it  is  very  minute, 
the  microscope  is  brought  in,  whilst  in  other 
cases  he  tests  its  fusibility  and  appearance  under 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  he  may  be 
able  to  make  a chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stance. At  the  same  time  it  may  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  accurately  determine  the  species  of  a 
mineral  substance  which  has  undergone  much 
decomposition,  though  even  then  he  could 
often  surmise  its  former  character  from  conco- 
mitant circumstances.  Slight  difficulties  are 
sometimes  presented  by  psettdomorphs — minerals 
having  a form  characteristic,  not  of  their  own,  but 
of  some  other  substance.  These  have  mostly 
been  fashioned  in  the  following  manner : — A 
mineral  crystallising,  say,  in  the  monoclinic 
system,  has  decayed,  and  its  substance  having  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  been  removed  from 
the  stone,  a cavity  resulted  and  a cast  of  its  form 
was  left  in  the  matrix  in  which  it  was  emlieddcd. 
Subsequently,  mineral  matter  in  solution  pene- 
trated the  stone  and  filled  up  the  cavity,  and 
the  infiltrating  mineral  has  assumed  the  outward 
form  of  a monoclinic  mineral,  whether  it  really 
crystallised  in  that  system  or  not.  Thus,  by  taking 
a cast  of  the  mineral  which  originally  orcupie<l 
the  cavity,  a hexagonal  form  might  be  made  to 
assume  a monoclinic  aspect  outwardly. 

The  term  rock  is  applied  to  any  mass  of  mineral 
matter  consisting  of  one  or  more  simple  minerals. 
In  ordinary  language  a “rock”  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  a hard  substance,  but  the 
geologist  employs  the  term  to  designate  mineral 
masses  of  all  kinds,  whether  hard  or  soft.  To 
him,  clays  and  sands  are  rocks,  quite  as  much  as 
are  granites  and  marbles. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  rocks,  com- 
posed of  a variety  of  minerals,  but  a very  super- 
ficial examination  shows  that  some  of  tlicsc  latter 
occur  much  more  frequently  than  the  others.  \Ve 
cannot  devote  space  to  the  consideration  of  all  the 
minerals  found  abundantly  in  rocks,  though  we 
I shall  attemi^t  to  describe  the  more  important  of 


them  that  enter  into  materials  of  construction,  and 
other  substances  with  which  the  architect  has  to 
deal.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  two  of  the 
Silica  group — quartz  and  flint. 

Quartz  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system,  its 
common  form  being  hexagonal  prisms  terminated 
by  hexagonal  pyramids ; has  practically  no 
cleavage ; is  colourless  when  pure,  and  usually 
transparent,  like  glass  ; fracture,  conchoidal  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ; hardness,  7 ; specific  gravity, 
2'5 — 2'S;  chemical  composition,  silicon  = 46 '67, 
oxygen  = 53 '33  per  cent.  (Quartz  enters  very 
largely  into  the  composition  of  many  igneous, 
aqueous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  crystal- 
line boundary  lines  of  the  mineral  are  not  often 
clearly  shown,  especially  in  the  thoroughly 
crystalline  varieties  where  the  minerals  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  crystallising  out  freely. 
Probably,  the  most  perfect  quartz  crystals  are 
found  lining  cavities  in  rocks.  Fragments  of  the 
mineral,  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the 
crystalline  rocks,  form  the  bulk  of  many 
aqueous.  The  student  will  readily  distinguish 
quartz,  in  building  stones,  from  its  white,  trans- 
parent, or  smoky  appearance,  and  by  its  hardness  : 
it  cannot  be  scralclied  by  a steel  penknife. 

flint  is  another  variety  of  silica,  differing  from 
quartz  in  that  it  does  not  assume  any  crystalline 
form,  is  not  so  pure,  and  presents  a dull  leaden  tjr 
black  colour.  It  occurs  as  nodules  and  tabular 
masses  in  aipieous  rocks,  i-)articularly  in  the  upper 
portion  of  llie  Chalk  foimalion,  and  is  much 
used  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Pingland  for 
building  purposes  and  road-metal.  As  minute 
particles,  it  freijuently  contributes  to  the  sub- 
stance of  certain  fragmental  rocks. 

The  minerals  of  the  Felspar  group  next  claim 
our  attention.  They  are  essentially  silicates, 
containing  alumina,  together  with  potash,  soda 
and  lime,  following  the  various  kinds.  Iron  is 
occasionally  present.  Of  the  numerous  species 
composing  the  group,  wc  need  only  mention 
ortlioclase  and  oligoclase. 

Orthoclase  felspar  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic 
system  ; cleavage  planes  usually  very  apparent ; 
colour,  variable,  but  mostly  while,  pink,  or  reel  in 
building  stones,  semi-transparent,  or  opaque  ; 
chemical  composition,  silicate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  often  with  small  proportions  of  soda, 
magnesia,  lime,  iron,  or  manganese  ; hardness,  6 ; 
specific  gravity,  2'39  — 2'62.  It  occurs  as  a 
common  constituent  of  many  plulonic  and  of 
certain  metamorphic  rocks. 

Oligoclase  felspar  crystallises  in  the  Iriclinic 
system  ; cleavage,  jierfect  ; colour,  grey,  light 
green,  white,  or  yellow  ; chemical  composition, 
silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  sometimes  also 
small  proportions  of  potash,  lime,  iron,  and 
manganese  ; hardness,  6 ; specific  gravity, 
2‘5S  — 27.  The  felspars  crystallising  in  the 
triclinic  system  are  known  generically  as  plagio- 
clase.  The  variety  now  under  discussion  frequently 
occurs  in  igneous  rocks,  both  plutonic  and 
volcanic,  as  well  as  is  some  of  the  meta- 
morphic. 

Neither  orthoclase  nor  oligoclase  occurs  in 
aqueous  rocks  except  as  fragments  derived  from  the 
igneous  and  metamorphic.  In  the  latter  they  are 
frequently  found  in  company  with  quariz,  and  the 
student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
larger  crystals  of  orthoclase  by  comparison.  Its 
milky-white  or  opaque-red  appearance,  together 
with  the  circumstance  that  it  can  be  scratched 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  readily  distinguishes 
it  from  the  transparent-white,  or  smoky  an<l 
harder  mineral,  quartz.  The  minuter  crystals  of 
orthoclase,  and  oligoclase  generally,  are  more 
difficult  to  determine,  and  the  microscope  is 
requisitioned  therefor.  It  is  useful  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  these  two 
felspars,  because  in  building  stones,  oligoclase 
usually  weathers  more  rapidly  than  orthoclase. 

The  decomposition  of  felspars  has  provided  two 
rocks  of  great  importance  commercially,  viz., 
kaolin,  or  china-clay,  and  clay  such  as  is  used  for 
brickniaking,  though  the  latter  rock  has  been 
modified  by  thc.addition  of  other  mineral  matter. 


Architectural  Association  Annual  En'Cur- 
sioN. — .Among  the  places  to  be  visited  on  the  annual 
excursion  of  the  Architectural  As.socialion  (which 
starts  on  August  14)  will  be,  as  far  as  the  programme 
is  decided.  South  Lopham,  tjuidenham  Park.  \\'ilby. 
New  Buckentrcim,  Scole,  Redenhall,  Thdveton, 
Ipswich,  Helmington,  Brome  chvirch  .and  hall, 
Wingfield  castle  .and  church,  Pulham  (churches  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene), 
Fr.imlingham,  Karls  Sohani,  and  Flemming's  Hall. 
The  consent  of  all  the  owners  of  pl.tces  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  been  obtained,  but  that  we  hope  may  be 
corisidered  a,  matter  of  form  only. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

_ St.  Pkter's  Church.  Staines.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Staines,  illus- 
trations of  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  on 
June  24  last,  was  laid  by  Lady  Clarke  on 
S-iturday  afternoon  last.  The  church  is  the  gift  of 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C..  M.P.,  and  the  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of 
tarnham,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  the 
architect. 

E.xtension  of  Bromsgrove  School,  near 
Birmingiiam. — Lyttelton  House,  in  connexion  with 
the  extension  of  Bromsgrove  School,  was  opened  by 
Viscount  Cobham  on  the  12th  inst.  The  new  pre- 
mises adjoin  the  old  buildings,  forming  w'ith  the 
latter  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  The  elevations 
are  in  red  brickwork,  with  grey  local  stone  dressings, 
the  latter  being  freely  used  in  the  windows,  string- 
courses, and  copings  of  the  parapets  and  gables, 

I he  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  east 
wing  contains  on  the  ground  Hoor  a library  and  two 
large  sitting-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  junior  boys 
while  over  them  are  three  dormitories.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  quadrangle  are  eight  studies,  a drying- 
bath-room,  and  matron's  rooms. 
Mr.  Levvis  Shepphard,  of  Worcester,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  his 
supervision  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Brazier,  builder, 
Bromsgrove. 

Par^ish  Hall,  Rvto.v,  Durham.— On  the  lath 
insi.  the  Bishop  of  Durham  laid  a memorial  stone  of 
the  new  parish  hall  which  is  being  built  at  Ryton. 
On  the  ground  lloor  of  the  building  there  is  to 
be  a hall,  65  ft.  by  30  ft,  On  the  basement, 
accommodation  will  be  made  for  class  - rooms, 
kitchen,  conveniences,  and  heating  chamber.  The 
material  used  is  stone,  from  Messrs.  Lishman's  (the 
contractors  for  the  work),  quarry  at  Blaydon.  The 
timber,  plumbing,  and  glazing  are  by  Mr.  Tweedy, 
o Kyton.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Crawford  Hicks,  of 
.Newcastle.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  hall,  exclusive 
of  furniture,  will  be  1,300/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Moki.ey,  Yorkshire.— 
On  the  15th  inst.  the  memorial-stones  of  a new 
\\  esleyan  chapel  and  Sunday-school  at  Bank's-hill, 
Morley,  were  laid.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the 
Classical  style,  and  the  work  of  erection  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T A 
Buttery,  of  Morley,  the  architect.  There  is  a 
schoolroom  on  the  basement,  around  which  there 
aiu  seven  cl.iss-room.s.  Above  this  is  the  chapel, 
which  will  provide  accommodation  for  609  adults. 
Ihe  total  cost  will  be  about  3,200/. 

pRoi'G.SEO  New  Church,  Morley,  York- 
shire. — The  present  church  at  Morley,  which 
has  been  built  some  twelve  years,  being  found 


class-i  'iom.  The  girls’ school,  on  the  first  floor,  will 
be  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  Three  class-rooms, 
providing  accommodation  for  248  infants  and  226 
girls,  are  to  be  erected.  There  are  to  be  separate 
entrances  from  Bowling-green-terrace  for  the  girls 
and  infants,  and  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  for 
each.  There  is  to  be  a separate  staircase  from  the 
girls  school  and  class-rooms.  The  schools  will  be 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  materials  to  be  used  are 
red  bricks  for  walls,  with  moulded  brick  strings,  &c. 
and  roofs  covered  with  tiles.  The  floor  of  the 
infants'  school  and  class-rooms  will  be  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  and  the  girls'  schools  and  the  class- 
rooms boarded.  Messrs.  Bromage  & Evans  are  the 
builders,  and  Messrs.  Yeates  & Jones,  of  Worcester, 
are  the  architects. 
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to  be  much  too  small  for  this  quickly-increasing 
to'.vn,  It  has  been  decided  to  build  a new  church 
using  up  as  far  as  possible  the  material  of  the  old 
bai  cling.  Designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
1-eIlowes  Prynne,  of  Westminster,  and  the  contract 
ior  the  nave  and  transepts  has  been  undertaken  by 
Aicssis.  bugden  Bros.,  contractors,  of  Morley.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church,  with  chancel,  vestry,  and 
baptistry  complete,  will  be  about  8.800/. 

Restoration  of  Kingston  Church,  Devon- 
shire. On  the  13th  inst.  Kingston  Church,  near 
Bigbury  Bay,  Devonshire,  was  re-opened  after 
restoration.  Twelve  months  ago.  says  the  n’eslern 

Morning  Sews,  the  church  was  in  a deplor- 
danger  of  collapsing. 
All  the  timber  work  was  rotten,  the  north 
perpendicular, 

and  the  barrel  roofs,  when  stripped  of  the 
piaster,  crumbled  to  pieces  with  decay.  Plans  for 
the  restoration  of  the  edifice  were  prepared  by  Mr 
Edmund  bedding,  architect,  of  Plymouth,  and  have 
been  camecl  out  by  Mr.  J.  Lukecraft.  of  Aveton 
Giftord,  and  Mr.  W.  Iriggs,  of  Kingston.  The 
not  th  wall  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  an  unsightly 
modern  vestry  attached  to  it  removed.  The  arcade 
has  been  made  upright,  the  plaster  removed,  and 
the  walls  pointed.  New  roofs  have  been  constructed 
with  curved  ribs  of  oak  in  the  nave  and  chestnut  in 
the  north  aisle.  By  the  removal  of  the  vestry  a 
three-  ight  window  has  been  opened  out,  and  a new 
three-light  traceried  window  of  granite  has  been 
inserted  m the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  All  the 
other  windows  have  been  repaired  and  filled  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  building  has  been  rc-floored, 
and  chairs  substituted  for  the  iiigh  pews.  In  the 
chancel  a pavement  of  coloured  tiles  has  been  laid 
with  steps  of  granite.  'The  total  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  1,000/.  During  the  restoration 
interesting  fragments  of  the  original  building  were 
revealed,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  asVaras 
possible  to  preserve  them  intact.  Buried  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  tower  was  discovered  a Decorated 
window  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Several  jambs 
found  in  the  two  westernmost  windows  of  the  south 
wall  are  of  thirteenth-century  date,  and  are  the 
earliest  features  in  the  church.  Fragments  of  the 
old  church3-ard  cross  were  found  buried  in  one  of 
the  walls,  and  these  will  be  carefully  restored 
British  Schools,  Worck.ster.— The  memorial- 
stone  of  new  British  schools  in  St.  Marlin’s-gate 
W orccster.  has  just  been  laid  by  Miss  Binyon,  The 
schools  are  being  erected  on  a site  adjoining  the 
boys  present  school,  and  are  for  girls  and  infants, 
the  infants  school,  on  the  ground  floor,  will  be 
09  ft-  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  babies'  room  and 


Chancel,  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Seaforth. 
On  the  iith  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  laid  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  chancel  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Seaforth.  The  principal  dimensions  inside 
the  walls  will  be  36  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  bv’  23  ft.  6 in. 
in  width.  On  the  north  side  there  will  be  a new 
organ  chamber,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  present 
choir  vestry.  There  will  be  accommodation  in  the 
new  chancel  for  a choir  of  thirty  men  and  boys  the 
clergy  having  separate  stalls.  The  choir  stalls  wil 
be  of  oak.  The  chancel  floor  will  be  raised  2 ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  will  be  laid  wi 
wood  block  flooring.  The  floor  of  the  sacrariuni 
will  be  laid  with  glass  mosaic.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  sacrarium  there  will  be  a sedilia  for  three  clergy 
and  credence  table;  on  the  north  side,  the  bishop’s 
chair,  and  priest's  door  leading  into  the  clergy 
vestry.  Ihe  chancel  wall  will  be  of  red  stone,  with 
wrought-iron  grille  on  top.  It  is  proposed  to  move 
the  pulpit  from  its  present  position  to  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  There  will  .be  additional  accom- 
modation in  the  nave  and  old  organ  chamber  for 
eighty.  A porch  will  be  built  for  the  choir  vestry. 
The  materials  used  are  grey  brick  for  the  exterior, 
with  terra-cotta  tracerv  to  the  windows,  sedilia, 
chancel,  and  organ  arch,  also  all  doorways.  There 
will  be  a three-light  window  over  the  altar,  and 
windows  north  and  south  of  the  chancel.  ' The 
contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr,  Isaac  Dilworth  of 
Wavertree,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge 
of  Liverpool. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Edinburgh  Fever 
HO-Spital.— On  the  4th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the 
I ubhe  Health  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Towr 
Council,  a report  was  submitted  by  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital sub-committee  recommending  general  approval 
of  a block  plan  of  the  proposed  additions  and  altera- 
tions on  the  City  Fever  Hospital  prepared  by  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Works.  The  probable  cost 
IS  .set  down  at  50,000/.  The  Committee  resolved  to 
reconimend  general  approval  of  the  plans  to  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  and  to  crave  a remit,  if  the 
plans  are  approved,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  to  obtain  estimates  for  the  work,  if 
necessary  the  additions  can  be  carried  out  by 
degree.s,  so  that  the  whole  expenditure  does  not 
necessarily  require  to  be  sanctioned  at  once.  The 
formation  of  the  ground,  it  seems,  is  responsible  for 
the  heavy  cost,  the  slope  to  the  Cowgate  necessitating 
the  construction  of  retaining  walls.  The  plan  shows 
a series  of  detached  pavilions  or  isolated  wards,  the 
intention  of  the  architect  being  to  have  the  different 
diseases  kept  apart  and  practically  in  separate  build- 
ings.— Scotsman. 

Technical  Schools.  Maidstone. — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  Mayor  of  Maidstone  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  Technical  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art.  The  building  will  form  the  west  and 
north-west  wing  of  the  present  Museum  buildings. 

In  the  basement  are  engine-room  and  workshop  for 
electric  lighting  and  experiments,  heating  apparatus, 
and  storage.  On  the  ground  floor  are  entrance  hall, 
library,  physical  science  lecture  room,  lecturer's 
preparation  room,  and  students’  laboratory,  wood- 
carving  shop,  chemical  laboratory,  balance  room 
and  lecturer's  preparation  room,  large  lecture  room’ 
science  class  rooms,  master's  room,  and  store 
for  apparatus.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  landing 
and  upper  hall  (forming  picture  gallery),  committee 
room,  art  master's  room,  elementary  art  class  room, 
life  studio  and  dressing  room,  painting  room! 
antique  studio,  modelling  room  and  cast  store.  All 
the  Studios  have  north  or  north-east  light.  The 
entrance  hall  is  in  communication  with  the  Museum. 
The  building  is  designed  as  jiart  of  a plan  for  the 
extension  and  completion  of  the  Museum  on  the 
lower  side  by  building  a new  curator’s  house  at  the 
extreme  west  end,  fronting  St.  Faith-street,  and 
erecting  an  extension  of  the  art  wing  of  the  Museum 
on  the  site  of  the  present  house.  This  will  form  a 
second  fore-court,  of  w'hich  the  school  entrance  will 
form  the  north,  and  the  curator’s  house  and  new 
museum  wing  the  west  and  east  flanks  respectively. 
The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  W.' 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ruck  & 
Smith,  Maidstone.  The  contract  for  the  building 
has  been  taken  at  the  sum  of  6,867/.  by  Messrs. 
Wallis  & Sons,  and  that  for  the  plumbing  by  Mr.  h" 
Brennan,  at  848/. 

Enlargement  of  Schools,  Illingworth. 
York-SIHre.— On  the  islh  inst.,  the  memorial  stone 
was  laid  in  connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  Sunday  Schools,  at  Illingworth.  In 


the  ground  floor  of  the  present  school,  there  is  to  be 
an  assembly-room,  and  the  present  building  will  be 
divided  into  four  class-rooms.  The  whole  work 
will  entail  a cost  of  about  1,500/.  Messrs. 
Horsfall  & Williams,  of  Halifax,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  tenders  of  the  following  Halifax 
firms  have  been  accepted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  viz.  : — Mr.  Edwin  Naylor,  mason  ; Mr. 
Joseph  Halliday,  joiner ; Messrs.  Blackburn  & 
Davenport,  plasterers;  Messrs.  Murgatroyd  Bros., 
painters  ; plumber,  Mr.  Boocock. 

Proposed  Church  Work,  Liverpool. — 
Chancellor  Espin,  D.D.,  held  a consistory  court  for 
the  diocese  of  Liverpool  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Parish  Church,  on  the  i8th  inst.,  when  faculties 
were  granted  as  follow : — For  the  erection  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Blundellsands,  ofa  rcredos 
of  oak,  with  carved  figures  representing  in  the 
centre  “ Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,”  and  in  the 
side  panels,  Ciirist's  love  and  power  shown  in  His 
blessing  little  children  and  raising  the  dead.  The 
cost  of  the  reredos,  between  300/.  and  400/.,  will 
be  defrayed  by  Sir  William  B.  Forwood. — The  Rev. 
R.  F.  Herring,  vicar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Toxtelh,  made  application  tore-MOve  the  present  altar, 
and  to  substitute  a new  one  of  carved  oak ; and 
also  to  form  a side  chapel  by  opening  an  entrance 
to  the  south  vestiy  through  the  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  The  new  altar  for  the  church  is  being 
prepared  according  to  a design  of  Messrs.  Woolfall 
Sc  Eccles,  architects,  of  Liverpool. 

Congregational  Church,  Stroud  Green. — 
On  the  13111  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Mount 
View-road  Congregational  Church,  Stroud  Green, 
was  laid.  The  estimated  expenditure  on  the  new 
church  will  be  about  9,000/.  The  new  church  will 
be  built  of  red  brick,  faced  with  terra-cotta,  and  will 
have  a tiled  roof.  The  underground  hall,  parlour, 
and  class-rooms,  which  the  slope  of  the  land 
rendered  advisable,  will  not  be  furnished  for  a time 
after  the  church  is  completed.  The  building  is 
designed  to  seat  1,000  on  the  ground  floor  and  in 
the  galleries,  which  will  run  round  three  sides  of  the 
church.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Beaumont,  of 
Watling-street,  and  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  of 
Bermondsey,  is  the  builder. 

NewY.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Paignton.— On  the 
rgth  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  new  buildings  for 
the  Paignton  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  laid  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Bartlett,  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Board.  The  plan  of  the  building  comprises  a 
reading-room  28  ft.  by  27  ft. , games'-room  22  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  committee-room,  music-room,  class-room,  and 
a gymnasium  40ft.  by  20ft.  There  will  be  tliree 
stories,  and  the  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  as 
shops.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
1,690/.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey,  of  Paignton,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  C.  and  R.  E.  Drew  are  the 
builders. 

Mlssion  Church.  Long  Handborough, 
Oxford.  — On  the  15th  inst.  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a mission 
church  at  Long  Handborough.  The  building  will 
have  accommodation  for  about  200  persons.  It  will 
be  46  ft.  in  length,  and  22  ft.  wide,  with  a chancel 
21  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  there  will  be  a vestry  which  it  is 
intended  to  use  for  classe.s.  Local  stone,  rock-faced, 
will  be  used,  with  Bath-stone  dressings  for  the 
windows,  &c.,  and  the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber 
and  slated ; at  the  west-end  there  will  be  an  open 
oak-framed  porch  with  a bell  turret,  and  the  building 
throughout  will  be  warmed  with  Porritt's  hot-air 
apparatus.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingcn 
Barker,  of  London,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Giles  & Son,  of  Kenilworth. 

Cottage  Hosfitai.,  Willesden.  — On  the 
8tli  inst.  a new  cottage  hospital  was  opened  in 
larlesden-lane,  Willesden.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman, 
architects,  of  London. 

Blackpool  Tower.— Messrs.  Ma.xwell  & Tuke, 
architects  of  the  Blackpool  Tower,  report  that  the 
building  is  now  practically  completed  up  to  the  level 
at  which  the  lifts  land.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
made  to  the  very  top,  and  has  been  erected  in 
Messrs.  Heenan  Sc  Froude’s  yard  at  Newton  Heath. 
Plans  at  the  present  time  are  before  the  Building 
Plans  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  for  the 
erection  of  a large  restaurant  capable  of  seating  700 
people  at  once,  and  for  a large  new  assembly  hall 
ith  two  heights  of  galleries  and  stage  for  entertain- 
ments and  orchestra. 

TinvN  Hall,  Kendal,  Westmoret.ano. — On 
the  6th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Town 
Hall,  Kendal,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Bindloss.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  S.  Shaw,  of  Kendal. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Spotland,  Lancashire. 
•On  the  15th  inst.  the  corner-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  school-chapel  in  Silver-street,  off  Spotland- 
road,  were  laid.  The  new  chapel,  which  is  to 
accommodate  250  persons,  will  be  supplied  with 
class-rooms,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  800/. 
Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  of  Middleton,  is  the  architect, 
and  Rfr.  Kay  the  coiUractcr. 

Extension  of  the  City  of  London  Court. 

— The  foundation-stone  of  the  e.xtension  to  the  City 
London  Court  was  laid  on  the  17th  inst.  by  Mr. 
Tickle,  Chairman  of  the  Law  and  City  Courts 
.According  to  the  CV/i' /•’/rj.f,  the  super- 
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the  basement  there  IS  to  be  the  caretaker’s  house  and  licial  area  of  ground^to  be  covered  by  the  new 
kitchen,  together  With  tvvo  large  class-roon^  As-  structure  is  about  1,420ft..  having  a frontage  to 
cending  to  the  room  above,  which  15  on  a level  with  ^ Basinghall-strcet  of  28  fL  There  will  be  four  floors 
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ncluding  a basement,  and  each  floor  will  be  at  the 
same  level  as  the  corresponding  floor  of  the  present 
building.  The  accommodation  on  the  ground-floor 
will  be  thrown  into  the  office  at  present  used  by  the 
clerks  in  the  Registrar’s  department.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  do  any  pulling  down  to  form  the 
conne.tion  between  the  new  and  the  old  building, 
as  arched  openings  already  exist,  and  only  require 
to  be  opened  out.  The  first  floor,  which  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Courts,  is  to  accommodate  the 
Registrar,  while  the  counsel  and  solicitors  who 
practise  at  the  Courts  are  to  have  rooms  set  apart 
for  their  own  use.  Accommodation  is  to  be  made 
for  a resident  housekeeper  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
additional  premises,  the  basement  being  used  for 
the  storage  of  records  and  books.  The  style  of  the 
new  work  will  match  the  existing  building,  which  is 
early  fifteenth-century  Gothic.  The  windows  to  the 
ground  and  first  floors  next  Basinghall-street  will 
have  cusped  heads.  The  floors  throughout  will  be 
made  fire-resisting  with  coke-breeze  concrete  carried 
on  rolled-iron  joists.  The  contract  is  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  E.  Lawrance  & Sons,  builders,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  5,280/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
Murray.  A. R. I. B. A.,  the  City  Surveyor,  who  also 
designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
present  Court-house. 

Pl’ki.ic  Baths.  EoiNncROif. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Plans  and  Works  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  estimates  for 
the  new  public  baths  at  Dairy  were  accepted,  the 
amount  beingS, 900/.  The  plans  are  by  Mr.  Morham, 
City  Architect. 

Extf.nsion  ok  Newi'ORT  Infir.marv — .Accord- 
ing to  the  W'csttrn  Mail,  the  new  wing  added  to  the 
Newport  Infirmary  is  nearly  completed.  The  new 
wing  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Edwin  Richards,  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  Port  Ward,  and  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  nurses  and  for  patients,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  beds  in  the  institution  up  to 
sixty-seven. 

WEsr.KYAN  Sunday  School,  North  Shields. 
—On  the  i2th  inst.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist  .Sunday  School  in 
North  Shields.  The  main  building,  which  is  to  be 
utilised  as  a Sunday  school  or  lecture  hall,  will  be 
51  ft.  long  by  30  ft.,  having  transepts  at  the 
northern  end  separated  from  it  by  revolving  shutters 
which  will  be  used  as  class  rooms  ; these  are  17  ft. 
wide  by  16  ft.  deep.  In  like  manner  the  infant 
school,  to  the  north  of  the  hall  (24  ft.  long  by  19  ft. 
wide)  is  separated  by  revolving  shutters.  The 
accommodation  thus  afforded  is  200  children 
in  classes  in  the  hall,  forty  in  each  of  the  class 
rooms,  and  eighty  in  the  infant  school.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  hall.  An  additional 
room  is  obtained  over  the  infant  school,  and 
accommodates  eighty  persons.  Access  to  this  is 
obtained  by  a staircase  at  the  side  of  the  infant 
school,  which  also  gives  access  to  the  yard  on  the 
grounrl  floor,  in  which  are  placed  the  requisite 
outbuildings.  In  the  north-cast  corner  of  the  site, 
but  attached  to  the  school  buildings,  is  a house  for 
the  church  officer.  In  the  basement  of  the  school 
is  placed  the  heating  cell.  The  hall  presents  a gable 
to  the  south,  with  two  three-light  trefoiled  headed 
windows  in  the  lower  part,  separated  by  a buttress, 
with  ornamental  weatherings,  and  a large  circular 
window  above,  filled  with  tracery.  The  connecting 
corridor  to  the  church  porch  has  a pointed  double 
moulded  arched  entrance.  The  other  elevation  (east ) 
presents  a double  gable  to  Drummond-tcrrace,  with 
moulded  arched  headed  doorway  on  ground  floor  ; in 
the  higher  one  the  side  walls  and  class  room  gable 
contain  numerous  windows.  Internally  the  lecture 
hall  has  an  open  collar  beam  roof  with  wrought  iron 
principals.  It  is  13  ft.  6 in.  high  at  the  side  walls, 
and  2t  ft.  in  the  centre  part.  The  platform  at  the 
north  end  is  constructed  so  as  to  give  a gallery  over  it, 
supported  on  wood  posts  with  open  rails.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  have  been  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  AA’ier,  of  Howdon-on-Tyne.  The  design 
for  the  buildings  has  been  furnished,  and  the  work  is 
Ireing  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect  for  the  church  (Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Ilaswell. 
F.R.I.n..-V,  of  North  Shields). 

\ ♦ > 

SANITAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  ll'S. 

New  Waterworks,  Deniiy,  Yorkshire. — 
The  new  waterworks  at  Denby,  Yorkshire,  have  just 
been  completed.  The  reservoir  has  a capacity  of 
two  million  gallons,  and  is  738  ft.  above  sea-level. 
A service  reservoir  with  a capacity  of  100.000  gals, 
has  Ijecn  made  at  Rusby  plantation,  093  ft  above 
sea-level.  About  five  years  ago  the  Local  Board 
made  a small  service  resen’oir  at  Moist  Holme, 
previous  to  which  the  whole  township  was  supplied 
by  water  from  pumps  and  wells.  The  population 
provided  for  in  the  supply  is  1.750.  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  scheme  is  about  5.500/.  The  woiks  have 
been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers. 
Denby  Dale,  under  the  supervision  and  upon  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  G.  & G.  H.  Crowther,  engineers, 
Huddersfield. 

New  A’iadl'CT  at  BoNARnRiDCF,  N.B.  — On  the 
7th  inst.  the  new  viaduct  over  the  Kyle  of  Suther- 
land. at  Bonarhridge,  was  opened  by  Lady  Ross  of 
Balnagown.  The  old  Bonar  Bridge,  which  was 
erected  by  Telford  in  1811-12  over  the  Kyle  of 
Sutherland,  at  the  head  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  wa5 


carried  away  by  a flood  on  January  29  of  last  year. 
The  old  bridge  was  very  narrow,  having  a width  of 
only  15  ft.,  and  with  very  steep  gradients  rising  to 
the  centre  of  the  largest  span.  It  consisted  of  two 
masonry  arches  of  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  span  respectively, 
and  one  cast-iron  arch  of  150  ft.  span  andjao  ft.  rise. 
The  tender  of  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co..  Limited, 
Dalmarnock  Ironworks,  Glasgow,  was  accepted  for 
the  new  bridge,  the  amount  being  12,584/.  17s. 
The  new  bridge  has  three  spans  of  70  ft.,  105  ft., 
and  140  ft.  respectively,  with  a clear  width  of  road- 
way of  25  ft.,  and  an  even  gradient  across  the 
bridge  of  I in  50  in  place  of  the  steep  inclines  on  the 
old  structure,  and  a total  width  of  available  waterway 
of  315  ft. . as  against  260  ft.  in  Telford’s  bridge.  The 
west  or  Ross-shire  abutment  is  carried  down  to  a 
bed  of  hard  gravel,  and  the  masonry  commenced  on 
a thick  bed  of  concrete,  while  at  the  east  or  Suther- 
landshire  abutment  the  masonry  rests  on  the  solid 
rock.  The  masonry  facework  is  of  RogaiT  granite, 
while  the  quoins  are  of  red  granite  from  Corrennie 
Quarry  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  masonry  part  of  the 
contract,  being  chiefly  granite,  was  sub-let  to  Mr. 
John  Fyfe,  of  Aberdeen.  The  piers  are  founded  on 
cylindrical  steel  caissons,  sunk  by  the  pneumatic 
process  to  a bed  of  hard  gravel  in  the  case  of  pier 
No.  I,  and  to  the  solid  rock  in  the  case  of  pier 
No.  2.  The  superstructure  consists  of  bowstring 
girders,  with  overhead  bracing  at  the  140-ft.  span, 
and  numerous  side  stiffeners  on  all  the  girders  ; and 
the  flooring  is  of  troughs  built  up  with  Z bars  and 
plates,  rivettecl  to  the  top  flanges  of  the  cross  girders 
and  joined  with  curved  plating.  This  flooring  is 
covered  with  concrete,  and  on  the  roadway  proper 
this  is  laid  with  granite  cubes  bedded  on  sand,  while 
the  footpath  is  formed  with  Caithness  pavement.  A 
parapet  of  steel  lattice  work  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  bridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  main  girders,  and 
ornamental  scrolls  fill  in  the  angles  between  the 
sides  of  the  pilasters  and  the  curved  upper  boom  of 
the  main  girders.  Messrs.  Crouch  & Hogg,  of 
Glasgow,  were  the  engineers  of  the  bridge. 

Proposed  New  Tyne  Bridge.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a new  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  from  the  fool 
of  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle,  to  Church-street, 
Gateshead.  In  a report  prepared  by  Messrs, 
bandeman  & Moncrieff,  engineers,  of  Newcastle,  it 
is  stated  that,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
bridge,  the  most  favourable  site  is  that  shown  on 
the  plan  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Hubert  Laws. 
The  most  suitable  and  economical  type  of  bridge 
would  be  that  of  a cantilever  bridge.  The  bridge 
would  compriseacentral  river  span  of  500  ft.  between 
centres  of  piers,  approached  by  two  spans  of  150  ft 
each  on  the  Newcastle  side,  and  by  one  span  of 
85  ft,  across  Church-street  on  the  Gateshead  side. 
The  proposed  bridge  would  have  a central  main 
roadway  of  30  ft.  width,  suitable  for  a double  line  of 
tramways,  and  room  to  pass  for  vehicles,  and  two 
footpaths,  10  ft.  wide,  on  each  side  of  the  main 
roadway.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  bridge,  exclusive  of  cost  of  land  and  buildings, 
is  about  125.954/. 

Proposed  Sewage  AVokk.s,  Ramsbottom. 
Lancashire. — On  the  i8lh  inst.  Colonel  Ducat, 
R.E.,  attended  at  the  Local  Board  offices, 
Ramsbottom,  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  Board's 
application  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  30,000/.  for  the  purposes  ol 
sewage  within  the  Board's  district.  Mr.  Nuttall, 
engineer  to  the  scheme,  gave  particulars  of  the  pro- 
posed treatment  of  the  sewage.  At  the  close  of  the 
inquiry  the  Inspector,  accompanied  by  members 
and  officials  of  the  Board,  drove  to  the  site  of  the 
proposed  sewage  works  at  Summerseat. 

Water  Supply,  Wotton-u.ndkr-Edge. — The 
Dursley  Sanitary  Authority  (who  were  supported  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parochial  Committee  and 
of  a largely-attended  meeting  of  ratepayers)  having 
applied  to  the  LocalGovernment  Board  for  perniis-sion 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  3.000/.  to  carry  out  a scheme 
for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  Mr.  Thomas 
Codrington  recently  held  an  inquiry  in  relation 
thereto  at  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  \Venden,  Clerk  to 
the  Authority,  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting.  Mr,  Peters,  agent  to  Lord  Filzhardinge, 
staled  that  the  conditions  under  which  his  lordship 
gave  the  water  were  that  sufficient  should  be  left  for 
the  land,  and  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  area 
laid  down  in  the  present  plan.  Mr.  Peters  having 
pointed  out  to  the  Commissioner  the  lands  owned 
by  Lord  Filzhardinge,  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell, 
A.-M.Inst.C.E..  of  Bristol,  engineer  to  the  scheme, 
explained  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  answered  a 
number  of  questions  put  by  the  Commissioner  as  to 
the  levels,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  gauges 
laid  down  and  the  yield.  The  lowest  reading 
was  28  gals,  per  minute,  or  over  40,000  gals, 
per  day,  from  the  sixteen  springs  at  Hamlin 
Brake,  e.xclusive  of  the  springs  at  what  is  known 
as  Weetfield.  Dr.  Joynes  answered  a number 
of  questions  as  to  the  lack  of  water  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  Afterwards  Mr.  Chanter  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  courteous 
way  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  inquiry.  The 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Cotterell,  Mr.  Wenden.  Mr. 
Henley,  and  others,  afterwards  visited  Hamlin  Brake, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  scheme, 
subject  to  some  amendment,  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Extension  of  Harbour,  Dover.— On  the  20th 
inst.  the  Prince  of  ^\*3les  laid  the  memorial  stone  of 
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the  works  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  Dover 

Harbour.  The  works  designed  for  the  formation  of 
the  Outer  Harbour  consist  of  an  extension  of  the 
Admiralty  Pier,  580  ft.  in  length,  to  form  the  western 
arm,  and  of  an  entirely  new  work — the  East  Pier 
(the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Prince), 
intended  to  give  shelter  from  the  east  and  south-east. 
The  memorial  stone  will  form  part  of  the  approach 
to  the  East  Pier.  From  a point  directly  seaward  of 
the  Slone  an  iron  viaduct,  1,260/.  ft.  long,  will  be 
constructed,  the  deck-level  being  19  ft.  above  high 
water.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  pier  will  be  of 
solid  masonry  and  1,500  ft.  in  length,  curving  towards 
the  south-west.  The  entrance  between  the  head 
of  the  East  Pier  and  the  end  of  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
when  extended,  will  be  450  ft.  in  width.  AYhen 
completed  the  sheltered  area  of  the  new  harbour  will 
be  56  acres,  one  half  having  a depth  of  three  to  six 
fathoms  at  low  water.  The  works  include  the 
reclamation  of  a considerable  portion  of  land  on 
which  two  railway  jetties  will  constructed,  and 
alongside  which  four  steamers  can  be  berthed. 
Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  & Matthews  are  the  engineers 
for  the  new  East  Pier,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  whose  contract  is  for  419,000/.  The 
extension  of  the  .Admiralty  Pier  and  the  railway 
jetties  will  not  be  undertaken  at  present. 

Failsvvorth  Sewage  Scheme.— An  inquiry  was 
held  by  Colonel  M.  Ducat,  R. E. , LocalGovernment 
Board  Inspector,  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  offices  of 
he  Failsworth  Local  Board,  into  an  application  to 
borrow  27,000/.  for  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
works.  The  chairman  of  the  Local  Board,  and 
most  of  the  members  were  present,  together  with  the 
Board’s  Solicitor,  Clerk,  and  Surveyor.  Mr.  C.  1. 
Lomax,  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  explained  the 
scheme,  which  he  said  was  based  upon  experience 
gained  in  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  other  town- 
ships. They  had  obtained  a site  for  the  purposes  of 
works  for  sewage  disposal,  and  the  scheme  was  one 
that  might  be  considered  of  a permanent  character. 
It  was  proposed  to  lay  tributary  and  main  con- 
centrating sewers  to  collect  the  whole  of  tlie  sewage 
and  carry  it  to  one  outfall,  where,  after  being  pre- 
cipitated in  tanks,  it  would  be  passed  through 
polarite  fillers.  There  was  practically  noopposilion, 
and  the  inquiry  terminated,  the  inspector  subse- 
quently visiting  the  proposed  site. 

VA’ater  Supply  of  Dunkerque. — According  to 
1 recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Dunkerque, 
the  new  water  supply  of  that  town  is  brought  in  iron 
pipes  from  springs  at  Houllc,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
\ distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  water  is  good, 
and  there  is  a considerable  number  of  taps  in  the 
town  from  which  water  may  be  taken  graluitou.sly. 
The  price  to  consumers  supplied  in  their  own  houses 
by  meter  varies  from  to  ■586d.  per  cube  yard, 
according  to  quantity  taken,  up  to  38,169  culw 
yards.  For  all  water  over  that  quantity  the  price  is 
•586d.  per  cubic  yard.  The  minimum  charge  is 
i/.  4s.  a year  for  38,169  cube  yards. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Me.morial  Window,  Peebles  Parish  Churc  h. 
—A  stained  glass  memorial  window  has  been  placed 
in  Manor  Parish  Church,  Peebles,  dedicated  by 
.Archibald  Hewat,  Edinburgh,  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother  and  to  his  grandfather.  The  subject  chosen 
Tor  illustration  is  that  of  the  visit  of  Mary  Magdalene 
md  Mary  the  Mother  of  James  to  the  tomb  of  Christ 
3n  Easter  morning.  The  window  is  from  the  studios 
of  Messrs.  A.  Ballanline  it  Gardiner,  Edinburgh. 

Re-decoration  of  the  Paragon  Music  Hall. 
—The  Paragon  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Mile-End,  is 
being  redecorated  throughout  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street. 
The  electric  lighting  arrangements  and  the  prepara- 
dons  for  heating  the  theatre  will  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Frank  Matcham. 

Memorial  AA’indow,  St,  Saviour’s  Church, 
Herne  Hii.r.,  Londdn. — To  perpetuate  the  memory 
if  their  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Chavas.«i‘, 
M.A.,  the  worshippers  at  St.  Saviours  Church, 
Herne  Hill-road,  Camberwell,  subscribed  for  :> 
stained-glass  window,  which  was  recently  unveiled 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Lafone.  The  subject  of  the  window 
is  from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Talents,  bearing  the 
words,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,” 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
.A.  L.  Moore,  of  Southampton-row,  W.C. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Terrier,  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
officially  opened  last  Saturday  the  "Exposition 
Internationale  de  Progr^s " at  the  Palace  de 

I’lndustrie.' M.  Ch6danne,  the  architect  whose 

explorations  at  the  Pantheon  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  has  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 

Honour. The  Municipal  Administration  of  Paris 

has  given  its  confirmation  to  a project  by  M. 
Humblot  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Loing 
and  Lunain  to  Paris.  The  addition  of  these  new 
sources,  which  will  necessitate  an  outlay  of  tweniy- 
nine  million  francs,  will  provide  for  an  increase  of 
6o,oco  cubic  metres  a day  in  the  Paris  water  supply. 

The  Government  has  pronounced  the  declaration 

of  " Utility  Publique”  in  favour  of  a scheme  for  form- 
ing a new  basin  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  to  the  north 
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of  the  '*  bassin  national,"  at  an  estimated  expense  of 
twenty  million  francs. The  jury  of  the  competi- 

tion opened  at  Conflans-.Saint-Honorine  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  for  a new  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  a group  of 
schools,  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M. 
Theophile  Bourgeois,  architect,  of  Poissy ; the 
second  to  MM.  Girod  and  Hennequin,  of  Paris  ; and 

the  third  to  M.  Flamant,  of  Paris. The 

new  maritime  canal  at  Nantes  was  opened  on 

Sunday  last.  In  the  railway  station  at 

Nimes  there  is  to  be  put  up  a bust  of 
M.  Paulin  Talabot,  the  founder  and  director 
of  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  railway 

system. The  ‘'Soci6t6  des  Architectes  de 

I’Aisne  " has  organised  a committee  for  the  erection, 
at  Ribemont,  of  a monument  to  Franpois  Blonde!, 
Seigneur  de  Gallardon,  the  celebrated  French  archi- 
tect, who  was  born  at  Ribemont  in  1617  and  died  at 

Paris  in  t686. The  de,ath  is  announced,  at  four- 

charnbault,  of  M.  Alfred  Saglio,  mining  engineer, 
and  director  of  the  foundry  at  Fourchambault. 
lie  was  the  brotlier  of  M.  Saglio  the  new  curator 

of  the  Cluny  Museum. The  death  is  also 

announced  ■ of  M.  Fonfaye  de  la  Prandie, 
architect,  former  pupil  of  MM.  Paccard  and 
Andrd.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  engraving  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles 
Courtry,  and  gained  in  this  department  an  honourable 

mention  in  the  Salon  of  1889. The  Municipal 

Administration  of  Paris  recentlyopened  a competition 
between  a certain  number  of  painters  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  new  Salle  des  Ffites  in  the  Mairie  of  the 
X I Ith  arrondissement.  This  limited  competition  not 
having  given  satisfactory  results,  a new  one  is  to  be 

opened  shortly. The  Municipality  of  Paris  has 

authorised  the  " Soci6t6  Nationale  dii  Souvenir 
Ifrumpais  " to  erect  on  the  Place  Vauban,  behind  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  died  in  the  service  of 
France.  The  design  for  the  monument  is  to  be 
.submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Municipal 
authorities. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reredo.s,  St.  Andrew's  Chlrcii,  E.\.st 
Arlington.  Devonshire.— In  addition  to  the 
western  window.  Mrs.  Cubitt,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Cubitt,  of  Fallapit,  has  just  erected  a reredos 
in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  church,  East 
Allington,  together  with  altar  and  altar  rails.  The 
present  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Parsons, 
the  architect,  and  carried  out  in  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems& Sons,  ofE.xeter,  Thereredos 
proper  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  window  above,  and  its  fabric  is  carried  out 
entirely  in  veined  and  polished  alabaster.  Wings  of 
the  same  material,  consisting  of  a double  arcading, 
one  above  the  other,  extend  from  it  to  the  north  and 
south  walls.  This  work  is  also  returned  on  each 
side,  continuing  westward  as  far  as  the  new  carved 
oak  altar  rails,  where  it  again  returns  north  and 
south.  It  is  all  of  Perpendicular  Gothic  character. 
Above  the  super-altar  is  a large  recessed  and 
canopied  panel,  in  which  a representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  carved  in  high  relief.  Divided  by 
ornamental  buttresses,  which  terminate  amidst 
foliage  above  in  crocketted  pinnacles,  are  four 
groined  and  canopied  niches,  two  on  each  side.  In 
these  are  statues  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  as 
well  as  of  St.  Andrew,  All  the  sculpture  is  in  pure 
white  Castellini  maible.  On  the  north  side  a 
credence  table  has  been  placed,  also  in  polislied 
alabaster,  with  a foliated  cross  of  Castellini  marble 
let  into  its  shelf.  The  altar  rails  are,  like  the  new 
altar,  of  well-seasoned  oak.  and  carved.  They  also 
are  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons. 

A Much-Needed  Improvement. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Strand  Board  of  Works  on  Thursday, 
Mr,  George  Cox,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Works  Committee's  report,  stated  that  a letter  had 
been  received  from  Messrs.  Glutton,  applying  on 
behalf  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  leave 
to  widen  and  improve  Chichester  Rents,  Chancery- 
lane.  He  might  mention  that  Chichester  Rents  is  at 
present  a narrow  court  with  crooked  frontages,  and 
entered  from  Chancery-lane  by  an  archway  about 
4-ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long.  It  is  now  proposed  to  , 
throw  the  whole  of  the  court  open  and  to  make  it 
of  a uniform  width  of  lift,  with  straight  frontages. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  alterations 
proposed  will,  if  carried  out,  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  Chichester  Rents  and  an  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  accordingly  recommend  that  the  Board's 
assent  to  the  proposed  improvement  be  given.  He 
added  that  there  were  certain  conditions  precedent, 
and  with  these  the  Commissioners  were  prepared  to 
comply,  such  as  that  the  necessary  paving  works  be 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  a general  opinion  expressed 
that  a much-needed  improvement  in  Chancery-lane 
would  by  this  means  be  carried  out  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

New  Clock  at  York. — Messrs.  Makins  & .Sons, 
drapers  and  silk-mercers.  Parliament-street,  York, 
have  placed  a large  illuminated  clock  on  the 
front  of  their  premises  in  that  thoroughfare,  which 
hitherto  has  been  without  a public  clock.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wm,  Potts  & Sons, 
clock  manufacturers,  of  Guildford-street  and 
Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 

Royal  Academy  Architectural  School. — 
The  following  students  have  been  admitted  : Upper 


School:  Messrs.  E.  W.  Marshall,  H.  Seton  Morris, 
E.  A.  Pearce,  and  H.  A.  Saul.  Lower  School  : 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Brewer,  A.  R.  Hennell,  F.  T.  Howard 
Ford,  P.  Rodeck,  J.  E.  Smales,  W.  E.  Tower,  and 
V.  \\'.  West. 

Bust  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Inshaw.— Mr. 
John  Roddis,  sculptor,  of  Aston-road,  Birmingham, 
has,  we  are  informed,  modelled  a bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Inshaw,  C.E. , inventor  of  the  twin- 
propeller,  who  died  a few  months  ago,  for  the 
deceased  gentleman's  friends. 

Partnekshii'.  — We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
William  M-allinson,  timber  ard  veneer  merchant, 
136  and  138,  Hackney-road,  N.E.,  has  admitted 
into  partnership  Mr.  James  Richardson  (his  late 
manager),  and  that  the  business  will  be  carried  on 
as  heretofore,  except  that  the  name  of  the  firm  will 
be  William  Maliinson  & Co. 

The  “Dui'LEX"  Cramp. — This  is  an  invention 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Chappell,  intended  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  methods  adopted  in  wedging 
up  liglu  sashes,  doors,  &-c.,  which  by  unduly  forcing 
the  Joints  on  the  inside,  tend  to  open  them  on  the 
outside.  Each  cramp  consists  ol  a pair  of  double 
" shoes  " which  grip  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
rail  simultaneously,  the  space  between  being 
sulbcient  to  allow  for  any  ordinary  sized  tenon  to 
project,  and  for  driving  the  wedges. 

Lift.s. — Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  of  London, 
have  received  instructions  to  construct  and  erect  a 
passenger  lift  at  Balmoral  Castle  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty. 

Meeting  of  Municipal  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. — Owing  to  want  of  space  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  over  the  continuation  of  the  account 
of  this  meeting. 

.Seats  at  Hampton  Court. — One  of  the  draw- 
backs to  enjoyment  at  Hampton  Court  is  the 
meagre  sitting  accommodation  provided  in  the 
grounds,  the  lack  of  seats  being  especially  noticeable 
on  a fine  Sunday,  when  the  park  is  filled.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Morton  is  in  communication  with  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  with  the  idea  of  a further 
provision  of  seats,  and  he  has  also  evolved  a pro- 
posal that  a refreshment-stand  should  be  erected 
within  the  grounds  for  the  convenience  of  thirsty  and 
hungry  visitors.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Shaw- Lefevre  has 
not  yet  been  received. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Lock-out  in  the  Blackburn  Building 
Trade.  — A conference  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Blackburn  Industrial  Federation 
was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel, 
Blackburn,  respecting  the  present  lock-out  in  the 
building  trade.  The  representatives  of  the  men's 
Federation  adhered  to  their  original  demands  of  J-d. 
advance  to  the  plasterers  at  once  and  another  ^d.  in 
March  next.  The  masters,  however,  contend  th-it 
the  present  condition  of  trade  will  not  warrant  such 
an  advance,  and  they  decline  to  grant  it.  The 
masters  also  intimate  that  all  conferences  with  a 
respect  to  a settlement  were  now  at  an  end,  unless 
the  men  wish  to  meet  them  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
their  terms.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  masters 
have  decided  to  give  work  to  non-union  men,  but  to 
continue  the  lock-out  against  union  men. 

The  Carpenters'  Strike  in  Sheffield. — 
Most  of  the  masters  in  Sheffield  have  granted  the 
demand  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  for  an  increase 
of  a halfpenny  in  their  wages — from  8d.  to  8^d. — 
and  the  strike  is  therefore  practically  at  an  end. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  29. 

British  Institute  0/  Public  Health.  — Congress  at 
Edinburgh  (continued). 

Monday,  July  31. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engituers. — Metropolitan  District  Meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Westmin.ster. 

British  A rchceoloeical  Assodatiou. — Opening  of  Fiftieth 
Annual  Congress,  Winchester. 

British  Institute  0/  Public  Health.  — Congress  at 
Edinburgh  (concluded). 

Tuesday,  Augu.st  i. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Wednesday,  August  2. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  IP’orks’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  August  3. 

British  Arckirological  Association.— A.nn'az.]  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Friday,  August  4. 

British  Archaological  Association.— AnnMa.\  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Saturday,  August  5. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,868. — Utili-sinc  Waste  Water:  /,  Day.  — An 
automatic  lipping  appliance  for  closets  is  the  main  object 
of  tills  invention.  When  one  pan  is  in  position  the  other 
is  filling  ; so  soon  as  the  first  is  full  it  discharges  its 
contents,  leaving  the  half-empty  one  to  take  its  place, 
which,  when  filled,  is  also  automatically  tilted  and 
emptied. 

15,018.  — Scaffold  andL.idder:  E.  Partridge. — 
According  to  this  invention  a board  is  held  up  on  a ladder 
by  means  of  a chain  with  hooks,  which,  depending  from 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  is  fastened  near  the  end  of  the  board 
Co  a rung  or  to  the  sides  of  the  ladder. 


15,165. — Disinfecting  Apparatus:  IV.  A.  Wood  and 
another. — This  invention  consists  of  an  improved  appa- 
ratus to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  flush  cisterns.  The 
disinfectant  is  contained  in  a small  ve.ssel  and  an  air-tube 
and  syphon,  arranged  so  as  to  supply  a small  quantity  of 
disinfectant  at  each  flush. 

5,588.— WiNDOW-SASH  Fastening.s  : JV.  H.  Cook.— The 
fastening  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  made  by 
two  bolts,  which  work  transversely,  and  can  be  fixed  at 
either  or  both  sides  of  the  sash. 

5,707. — Portable  Terra-Cotta  Stoves  ; T.  Roberts. 
— To  prevent  the  falling  in  of  the  terra-coiia  when  the 
stoves  are  overheated,  bolts  and  screws  pass  through  the 
cylinders  and  terr.a-cotta,  uniting  them  in  one  compact 
whole.  A disc  or  plate  with  extra  holes  is  also  fitted  to 
ensure  more  complete  combustion. 

6,997-— Gauge  for  Chimneys:  /^.  .Tc/iao'^fBernberg). 
— In  the  present  method  of  building  chimneys  the  walls  are 
often  built  out  of  line,  that  is,  in  some  parts  they  are  narrow 
and  some  wide,  and  pieces  of  brick  and  mort  ir  are  allovved 
to  project  into  the  chimney.  The  result  of  this  irregularity 
in  the  building  is  that  such  chimneys  have  little  or  no 
draught  and  are  very  troublesome.  To  prevent  this,  an 
iron  cylindrical  or  oblong  gauge  is,  according  to  this  inven- 
tion, used,  with  the  .sides  movable  or  adjustable  by  means 
of  a series  of  cogs  or  projections.  This  is  built  around,  and 
then  with  a turn  of  the  handle  the  sides  are  drawn  slightly 
back  and  the  gauge  m.ay  be  taken  out. 

io,c6o. — Tension  Uevice  for  .S.wvs  : L.  Chevenier. — 
This  invention  is  a method  of  simply  tightening  the  frame 
of  bow  saws  by  an  arrangement  governed  by  an  eccentric 
lever.  It  is  designed  to  replace  the  ol-l  twisted  cord  used 
for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  saw  frame. 

NEW  APPLICATIO.NS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  10. — 13,352,  D.  Cameron,  Scale,  Dr.awing-board, 
or  Block  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Measuring  or 
Delineating  of  Building.s  and  other  Structures,  &c. — 
13,380,  W.  Defries.  Class  Painting,  and  in  Mosaic. 

July  ir. — 13,422,  P.  Clark,  Upholstery. — 13,423,  G. 
Killick,  Heating  and  Circulating  Water.  — 13.440,  D. 
Morgan,  Flushing  Stench  Traps  and  other  Pipes  and 
Passages,  principally  applicable  to  Water-closcisand  Sinks. 
— i3,.}5i,  J.  Jack,  Preventing  Windows  Shaking  Loose  or 
Rattling. — 13,464,  G.  Poore,  Dry  or  Kanh  Closets. — 
13,479,  F.  Glass,  Hydraulic  Lifts  and  Cranes. 

July  12. — 13,510,  L.  Motley,  Concrete  and  Metal  Earth 
Block  or  Plate  for  NIetallic  Fencing,  Standards,  and  Posts. 
— •3!514i  G.  Croker,  Gully  Traps. — 13,521,  J,  Johnson, 
Glue  Pots. — 13,524,  T.  Baker,  Window-sash  Fasteners. — 
11,543,  R.  Quine,  Chimney  Cowls  or  Ventilators.— 13.558, 
H.  Gregory,  Lead  Pigments. 

July  13. — 13.575,  E.  Williams  and  J.  Thomas,  Pipe 
Joints. — 13,578,  W.  Hayhurst,  Cramps  — 13,582,  W.  Death, 
Siphon  Cisterns. — 13,798,  J.  Fisher,  Concrete  and  similar 
Pavements  and  Floorings. — 13,612,  J.  Adiington,  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 13,616,  T.  Smith,  joints  or  Sockets  for  Soil  and 
other  Lead  Pipes.— 13,649,  J.  Olsen  and  another.  Roofing 
Tiles. 

July  14.-13,688,  W.  Phillips,  Self-acting  Cupbo.ard 
Door  Fastener.- 13,693,  T.  J.  & J.  Claughton.  Venti- 
lators, Soil-pipe  Terminals,  s:c. — 13,703,  T.  Ryland  and 
K.  Bird,  Wood  Carving  Machines.— 13,705,  J.  Schardi, 
Holders  or  Clamps  for  Circular  Saws.— 13,733,  R.  Muir, 
Sewer  Cleaner. — 13,740,  H.  Johnstone  and  A.  Jennings, 
Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 13,794,  E.  and  W.  Kiiig.sman, 
Roofing  Buildings.—  13,795,  li--  ^nd  W.  Kingsman,  Slates, 
Tile.s,  &c.,  for  Roofing  and  Method  of  Laying  same. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,397,  G.  Delalande,  Lever  Window-fastener. — 8.233,  G. 
Lutwrance,  Sanitary  Closet  Pan  and  Automatic  Soil  Pipe 
and  Drain  Disconnecter. — 9,930,  J.  Renison,  New  Material 
for  Making  Vanii.sh,  &c.— 10,169,  J-  Appleby,  Ventilator. — 
10,542,  J.  Collins  and  H.  Rae,  Handles  for  Ixicks,  Latches, 
&c. — 10,647,  W.  Willis,  Silent  Action  Siphon  Flushing 
Cistern  'Apparatus,  with  Improved  Valves  Working  by 
Means  of  Leverage  from  Seat  of  Water-closet. — 10.649,  J- 
Hamilton,  Concrete  and  Artificial  Stone  Mantelpieces.— 
10,668,  M.  Gentry,  Down-draft  Smokeless  Kiln  for  Brick 
Burning  and  Drying. — 10,943,  ■ McCaig,  Chimney  Cans 
or  Cowls.— 11,255,  J.  Ryland,  Machines  forCarving  Wood. 
— It, 681,  U.  Worrall,  Door  I-ocks  and  Night  Latches. — 
11,809,  I-  Melling,  Treads  of  .Stairs,  Door  Steps,  Landings, 
Floorings,  &c. — 11,865,  J-  and  A.  Gray,  Siphon  Cistern  for 
Water-closets,  &c.— 11,888,  M.  Miller,  Sewer  Gulleys. — 
12,134,  B.  Budding,  jun..  Ventilator  or  Cowl. — 12,185,  W. 
Rooke,  Ring  Sash  Lifts,  &c. — 12,228,  J.  Banks,  Metallic 
Sheathing  or  Covcring.s  for  Columns  and  other  Structural 
Parts  of  Buildings.— 12,274,  H.  Flood,  Swivelling  Doors. — 
12,447,  J.  Reynolds,  Fresh  Air  Inlet  to  be  Fixed  at  the  Side 
of  Sewer  Manholes. — 12.618,  A.  Burgiss  and  R.  Wilson, 
Window  - sashes.  — 12,643,  J-  Pearson,  Apparatus  for 
Moistening  Air  and  Ventilating  Purposes.— 12,679,  F. 
.Sniale.  Window  .Sashes.— 12,692,  M.  Negus  and  J.  Stan- 
ford, Bakers’  Ovens. — 13,077,  S.  Wilson,  Stoves  or  Urates. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

3i4S3i  Horne,  Prevention  of  Condensation  on 
Windows. — 10,303,  J.  Mfiiler,  Process  for  Manufacturing 
Paint. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  15. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich); 
51  a.  2 r.  8 p.,  "Church  Farm,"  Beighton,  part  c.  and 
part  f.,  955/.  J enclosures  of  land,  20  a.  o r.  27  p.,  605/.  ; 
five  f.  cottages,  and  i a.  2 r.  5 p.,  165/.  ; f.  marsh  land, 
IQ  a.  2 r.  36  p.,  Rockland  St  Mary,  400/. — By  h/essis. 
Cobb  (at  Canterbury);  Four  enclosures  of  f.  land, 
45  a.  1 r.  23  p.,  near  Ramsgate,  1,770/. 

July  17. — By  Blake,  Haddock,  dr*  Carpenter ; “Chart 
Lands  Farm,"  74  a.  i r.  13  p.,  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  4,100/.  ; 
“ The  Highlands”  and  7 a.  t r.  16  p.,  Horsham,  Susse.v, 

f. ,  1,900/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  laud,  2J  acres,  Warlingham,  430/. ; 
six  plots  of  f.  land,  706/. 

July  18. — By  R.  A.  Notley : 50,  Tregunter  - rd., 
Kensington,  u.c.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  90/.,  850/.— By 
Holcombe  dn  Betts:  32,  Charles-st.,  Hatton  Garden,  f., 
r.  80/.,  1,670/. — By  White,  Drue..  Brown:  I. g.r.  of 
60/.,  Edgware-rd.,  &c.,  Paddington,  u,t.  37J  yrs.,  no  g.r., 
830/. : i.g.r.  of  58/.  16s.,  Cochrane-st.,  St.  John's  Wood, 
u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  is.  6d.,  590/. — By  Field d"  Sons:  .A  plot 
off.  land,  Fawcett-rd.,  Deptford,  80/.  ; 29,  Aipine-rd.,  f.,  r. 
35/.,  385/.  ; 291,  293,  Lynton-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t,  44  yrs., 

g. r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  58/.  16s.,  450'.  ; f.g.r,  of  15/.  15s.,  Rcculver- 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  ol  Work. 

By  whom  Adrertieed. 

Premlnma. 

Deelgna 
to  be 
delivered. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Scheme 

Truro  U.R.S.A | 

Au,.  1 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  MaterUla. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 

to  be 
delivered. 

Six  Huurcs.  SlaithwaiU.  Uuddcrefleld 

Iron  Water  Pipe,  Kitknewtou,  N.B 

•Tooled  York  Pii\  ing 

DraliiatreWorks,  Bl-wkLuru  a Yards 

Midlothian  C.  C 

Bermondsey  Vretry  . . 
Whitby  Local  Board.. 
BeHaat  Conwratlou  .. 

J.  Berry 

Leslie  A Reid  

Official 

do! 

July  ;!1 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  1 
do. 

Hosultiil,  Llani-y-oarw,  Atiilwcli.  ^or»I 

fieweHiig,  Paving! '*<•-  (tweive  streeU)  .... 

Pip?  SewiTs.  4c.  (:ii=iy<le.)...... 

DraiTiaee  Works.  Briglitou-riMwl 

lUliway  Materials 

Aisle  and  Vestries.  St.  Uattlicw  , Cliurdi, 

Burnley  

Two  Houses,  Burton  (irange 

OCfiCBS.  Miilinsr.  Aberdeen  •••••• 

Four  Houses.  4c.  Moor-road.  Tnoniiiiil, 

AHlsaii*'  ■Dwelling  (six  l)l'ocks>.  ^ifnrd. . 
Additions.  4e.  to  Church.  Cleator  M'sir. 

Cutr>l>erljind  

Paving  and  Sewering  (Contraeta 


9-i22).. 


Road  Works.  4c.  Aifreii-street 

School  Building*.  Ketheifteld,  Nut 

Oranite  Spalls  |200  tons! 

•Staff  Blocks,  8.  E.  Hospital 

•Laundries  at  8.  E.  Hospital 

♦Sewerage  Works  (Contract  No.  201 

Form  Buildings.  4c,  Hnddo  Hous 


Boad  Metal  

Granite  lload  Metal  (l.GOQ  toiu|  . 


dey  Town  Council 


Rochdale  Corpnratimi 
HatnsboUom  Jaic.  Bd. 
Carlton  School  Board 
Chiitliam  Corpomtiuu 
Met.  Asylums  Board.. 


Committee  

Murley  Cloth  Finisli- 

ing  Co 

Clonakilty  (Ireland) 

Union  

J.  J.  Davison  

Cardiff  u!e.S.  A 

E,  Knox 

ChorlcylLancs.iU.R.S.A 
Ryton  (Parish)  Local 


Woodlord  Local  Board 


W.  Wsddingtoii 
.1-  H.  Tayh.r.... 
Mr.  Nlcul  


H.  Shelmerdiiie  .. 
Molhit  4 Bentley 


R.  Whitbread  . 


J.  Price Aug. 


N,  Ja'kson  .. . 

Wm.  Alien 

Walker  Stead  . 
W.  Fraser 


CONTRACTS — Contimicd. 


Natnre  o(  Work  or  Materials. 


•Road  Makingsnd  PavingWgvks 

Pipe  Laying  (five  miles),  near  Leeds  .... 

•Engine  House.  4c.  4c 

•F.kssenger  Station,  4e.  Stoke  Canon  .... 

•Passenger  Station.  4c.  Ivybridge 

♦Paaseliger  Station,  ic.  liiirston 

•Construction  o(  Kimds.  Dri*iiiage.  4c.  . . 

•Drainage  Improvements.  4c 

Ruud  Making.  Downpatrick.  Ireland.... 
Ailditioiis  to  School  BiiildLtgs,  Aberainan 
Additions,  4c.  to  School  Buildings,  Spo 

•Erecting  Lecture  Room  

•Public  0(Bi*s 

♦Electric  Lighting  Works  

•Strengtlieiiiiig  Foot  Bridge  at  Mucking 

Light  House 

•Post  Olfice.  Burnley 

•Builders'  CarU  and  Vans,  Water  Carts, 
Scliuul  Buildings.  Wrutham-road 

Sehoiil  Bnildlngs,  Pontypridd 

Warehouses.  4c.  tkiutliampton  Ducks 

•Post  Office,  Maidenhead 

•Chitiiuey  Shaft,  Subway.  4c 

•Pipe*.  4c- for  Maui  Sewers  

■I'wo  Houses,  St,  Paurs-rmwl,  PeU’rborougli 
Sewering,  Kerbiiig,  4c 

Two  Pairs  of  Villas,  Harrow  and  Cmyduii 
Excavatiug  iS.UnO  cubic  yds, I Cardiff.. 
Four  Houses.  Coliiey  Hatch  Lane.  Mui 

Brick  Chiniiiey.  Cleckheatou  

House  and  Stable.  Kirkstall,  I.reeds  . 
Adilltion.s.  4c.  Manor  House.  Kilaie< 

Winchester.. .; 

Vicarage  House.  Stoke  Raiiriel.  Devoi 
Shaft  Sinking.  Gia»s  Houghton. Caatlefoni 
•t’.niiid  Stand,  Pliiuistead  

Painting  Works,  Wrexham  Barracks  .... 


By  whom  RequDod. 


Willesdcn  Loc,  Bd.  .. 
Huiislet  U.R.S.A 

G.  W.  Ry.  Co 

do. 

do. 

Orimsby  U.8.A 

Hull.  Soint.  Ward  .... 
Aberdare  Sell.  Bd 

Cuventry  3ch.  Bd 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Sch. 

Barnet 

Shepton  Mallet  L,  B. 
St.  Pancraa  Vestry.... 

Trinity  House  Corp.  . . 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works.. 
lyuudoiiCoiuity  Conneil 
Gravesend  (U.D.)  Sell. 
Board  

L.  4 S.MLRIy.’Co  .... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  . 

St.  PaiicTA*  Vestry 

Caiit-Tlmry  U.S.A 

(iovernors  of’Wakellfhl 
Charities 

T.  H.  Thorp  '.'.'. 

W.volwleh  Arseiial.Foot 
ball  aud  Athletic  Co, 

Limited  

War  Department  


0.  Claude  Rob 
J.H.  Hhmles.. 
J.  E,  Wurth  .. 
Official  


T.  Roderick  . 
n.  4 J.  Sh-aue 


J.  Ucld  

n.  J.  4 F.  W.  Skipper 
Prof.  U.  Rohlusud  .... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  ol  Appointment. 


Surveyor,  4c.  Cytmner,  Wales.... 
♦Highway  and  Drainage  Surveyor 

•Chief  Etigitieerlug  Aseistaut 

•Clerk  ol  Works  


By  whom  Adrertload.  ■ 


Dd.  ]'20f I Aug.  fi 


Grnisby  U.S.A 


Thost  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  Till.,  and  xx.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii. 


fd.,  Rotherhithc,  reversion  ill  78  yrs.,  350^'  I of  9/.  ss-r 
Rcculver-rd.,  rcver.sion  in  78  yrn.,  200?.  ; 21,  Guildford-rd., 
Greenwich,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  Humbert,  Son,  , 

<5^*  Flint:  17,  18,  19,  20,  I.amplon-rd.,  HoUn.slow,  u.i.  82 
yrs..  g.r.  48/.,  515/.  : i.g.r.  of  25/., _ Lorrimore-rd., 

Walworth,  u.t.  $6  yrs.,  g.r.  78/.,  110/.  ; i.g.r.  of  45/.,  ii.t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  los.,  210/.;  i.g  r.  of  46/.  4s.,  Carter-st.,  u.t. 
52  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.,  270/. ; i.g.r.  of  77/.  los.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 
iiA  5s.  4d.,  105/.;  I.g.r.  of  43/.,  Lorrimore-sq.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 
g.r.  23/.,  320^.;  a plot  of  f.  land,  Ros.s-rd.,  Walling  ton,  t7o/. 
—By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Ashford):  Enclosures  of  pasture 
land,  9 a.  2 r.  38  p.,  Romney  Marsh,  Kent,  f.,  410/. — By 
Rogers,  Chapman.  <Sr»  Thomas:  I.g.r.  of  1,0774,  “Bel- 
grave  Mansions,"  Belgrave,  sold  before  auction  ; i.g.r.  of 
2i6(.,  .Alderney-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  reversion 
for  2 yrs.,  3,34i<'-;  i-g-r.  of  56/.,  u.t.  37  >ts.,  g.r.  ^l.,  rever- 
sion for  3J  yrs.,  846/.;  i.g.r.  of  84,  Warwick-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.,  reversion  for  2 yrs.,  I2i4;  i.g.r.  of  9/.,  U.t.  35  yrs., 
g.r,  los.,  reversion  for  5J  yrs.,  1444  ; i.g.r.  of  5g4,  .Susse.x- 
st.,  U.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  reversion  for  2 yrs.,  8844 


July  tg. — By  blessrs.  Cobb  (at  Eavershatn):  Two 
enclosures  of  f.  woodland,  78a.  or.  i6p.,  near  Faversham, 
680/. : f.  cottage,  woodland  and  hop  land,  24  a.  3 r.  27  p., 
72o4  ; an  enclosure  of  arable  land,  2 a.  or.  36  p.,  40/.  ; f. 
nouse  and  2 a.  3r.  33?..  4154  ; three  cottages  and  land,  r. 

194  14s.  4d.,  32o4 By  A.  A.  Hollings^vortk  : 3 to  9 

(odd),  Amndel-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  26  >ts.,  g.r.  2o4, 
4254  ; 10,  II,  12,  Waterloo  Ter.  ; 18  and  y,  Nottingham- 
St.  ; 24,  26,  Anglesea-st.  ; and  i,  2,  Mary  PI.,  u.t.  25  >ts., 
g.r.  5s4,  5154 — Rogers,  Chapman.  ^ Thomas: 
Igr.  of  84  los.,  Winchester-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 
los..  reversion  6 yrs.,  1294  ; i.g.r.  of  624,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 
44  70s.,  reversion  3J  y-rs.,  i.g.r.  of  564,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 
34,  reversion  5?  yrs.,  i.g.r.  of  5o4,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.. 
reversion  5}  yrs.,  i.g.r.  of  724,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  44, 
reversion  4^  yrs.,  i.g.r.  of  544,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  i4  4s., 
reversion  -t  yrs.,  4.5354  ; i.g.r.  of  Dcnbigli-pl.,  u.t, 
38  yrs.,  g.r.  34,  reversion  6^  yrs.,  485/.  ; i.g.r.  of  io4  los.. 
u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  IS.,  reversion  6i  yrs.,  i884  ; i.g.r.  of  144, 
St.  George’s-rd.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  reversion  77^3-75., 
4Co4  ; i.g.r.  of  160/.,  Westmoreland-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r, 
io4,  reversion  8 yrs.,  2,7504 — By  Flood  Sons:  64,  66, 
Tunis-rd.,  Uxbridge-rd.,  u.l.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  124,300/, — By 
G.  JC.  Dixon  Co.t  6 to  12  (even),  Stanbut^-rd., 
Peckham,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  i84,  740/. — By  Inman  Sharp, 
Harrington,  Roberts:  No.  87,  Bishopsgate-st.  With- 
out, f.,  r.  130/.,  t.-joal.  ; i.g.r.  of  100/.  8s.,  Princess-st., 
Edgware-rd,,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.  16s.,  585/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
42/.  15s.,  Richmond-st.,  &c.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  19s., 
2254  ; 72,  Moore-st.,  Cadogan-sq.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  84, 
710/.;  70,  Osnaburgh-st.,  Regent’s-pk.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.' 
ii4,  r.  554,  400/.  ; i.g.r.  of  294  8s.,  RoberC-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  ' 
g.r.  io4  los.,  195/.  ; i.g.r.  of  62/.,  Cumberland  Market, 
u.t.  31  yTS.,  g.r.  20/.,  430/.  ; i.g.r.  of  54/.,  Clarence- 
gardens,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  550/.;  “Wellbourn  Hall," 
Lincolnshire,  and  65  a.  3 r.  20  p.,  f.,  3.600/.  ; enclosures  of 
meadow  land,  7 a.  3 r.  25  p.,  f.,  r.  iS4,  270/. 


JulV  20. — By  E.  F,  Swain:  103,  Holland-rd., 
Kensington,  f.,  1,000/. — By  Higgins  &*  Son:  No.  91, 
St.  John’s  Wood-ter.,  u.t.  41  yrs.',  g.r.  6/.,  r.  44/.,  465/.; 
18,  Ordnance-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  45/.,  4054 — By 
/,  H.  Hunter:  103,  Star-street,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 
g.r.  64  6s.,  r.  70/.,  550/.  ; 31,  Cuthbert-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  7s.,  r.  32/.,  330/.  ; 62,  Hall-pl.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s., 
r-  33/-,  330/. ; 32,  Waverley-rd.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  r.  324,  260/. — By  Lilley  IFesion  : i,  2,  3, 
.Albert  Cottages,  Edgware,  f.,  3io4— By  Finder,  Simpson, 

Xe:oman  ; Two  cottages  and  plot  of  land,  Northwood,  f., 
r.  23/.  2S.,  360/ : an  enclosure  of  f.  land, o a.  i r.  25  p.,  525/. — 
By  Hnvbon&'Co. : 142,  Grundyst.,  Poplar,  f.,  r.  28/.,  315/.; 
Nos.  99,  100,  looA,  and  101,  Bunhill  Row,  f.,  area  4,000  ft., 
5, 000/.  ; 89,  91,  Harrow-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 
40/.,  r.  t2o4,  860/.  ; 15  to  18,  Church-pl..  u.t.  43  yTS.,  g.r. 
so/.,  r.  130/.,  86o4  ; 72,  13,  Wellings-p!.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  no 
g.r.  r.  30/.,  230/. ; 74,  Wellmgs-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s., 
r.  32/.,  355/.  ; I.g.r.  of  6/.  6s.,  Wellings-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 
125/. — By  Stimson  6r‘  Sons:  31,  Pepy's-rd.,  New  Cross, 
u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  72/.  10s.,  500/.  ; 7 to  ii,  Norfolk-st., 
Vau.vhalf,  and  12,  13,  Cotiage-pl.,  f.,  870/.  ; 104,  Lilling- 
ton-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s.,  r.  42/.,  365/.  ; 27. 
23,  25,  Haymcrle-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd,  u.t,  37  yrs.,  g.r. 
■ill.  los.,  22o4  ; 26,  28,  30,  Sefton-st.,  Putney,  u.t.  , 
70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  390/.  ; 38,  Guildford-rd,  Poplar, 
u.t.  183  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  24/.,  200/.  ; 24,  Albany-rd,, 
Stroud  Green,  u.t.  93  jts.,  g.r.  io4,  r.  63/.,  650/.  ; 106,  132, 
Lilley-rd.,  Brompton,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  ioo4,  980/.  ; 
1,  Fawcett-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs., g.r.  10/.,  320/.;  range  of  stabling 
in  F.awcett  Mews,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  800/. — Fare- 
brother,  Ellis.  ^ Co.:  Nos.  196,  197,  198,  Strand,  f., 
35.400/. ; Nos.  194,  19s,  226,  Strand,  f.,  27,350/. — By  H.  J. 
Bliss  Sons:  F.g.r.  of  io4,  Campbeil-rd.,  Finsbur>--pk., 
reversion  in  72  yrs.,  205/. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Fonthill-rd.,  rever- 
sion in  73  )Ts.,  125/. ; f.g.r.  of  26/.,  William-st.,  Notting 
Hill,  reversion  in  50  yrs.,  570/.;  f.g.r.  of  84,  Queen 's-rd., 
reversion  in  47  >ts.,  170/. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Queen  s-pl.,  rever- 
sion in  49  yrs.,  wot. ; f.g.r.  of  84,  Maryland-st.,  Stratford, 
reversion  in  61  yrs.,  215/.;  700,  Weymouth-ter.,  Hackney, 
f.,  265/. ; 56,  58,  60,  Moss-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  615/. ; 19, 
Wariey-st.,  f.,  2354;  2,  6,  8 Groombridge-rd.,  Hackney, 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  1084,950/.:  26,  29,  30,  Queen 
Ann-rd.,ut.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  154  :os.,  710/.  ; 6 to  12  (even), 
Bradstock-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  985/.  ; 57,  Llriffield-rd., 
Old  Ford,  f.,  410/. 

July  21. — By /7.  A.  Wilkinson  Son;  24,  Pembroke 
Gardens.  Kensington,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  84,  r.  100/.,  950/.:, 
7,  8,  9,  Cirange-rd.,  Ealing,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  464,  r.  325/. 
3,970/. — By  .1/oM  Jameson:  I.g.r.  0/42/.,  Sussex-st., 

' Poplar,  u.t.  60  yrs..  g.r.  12/.,  sto/. — By  F.  Jolly  Co.  ; 

* 38,  39,  40,  Longfeilow-rd.,  Mile  End,  f.,  770/. — By 
! Vaughan:  17,  Southampton-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  f.,  r.  160/., 

' 3,000/.  : 5,  Fitzroy-sq.,  and  stabling,  f.,  r.  135/.,  3,320/.  , 

I f.g.r.  of  jsL,  Beaconsfield  Ter..  Finchley,  reversion  in  12 
yrs.,  060/.  ; No.  113,  Hampstead-rd.,  f.,  1,940/. — By  Baker 
1 «2r»  Sons:  17,  19,  50,  52,  St.  Marj-'s-rd.,  Edmonten,  u.t.  78 


yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  290/.  ; i,  3,  St.  Joseph-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.,  130/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.  ] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {continutii\. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  atoh  oltlS 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  o/o'jJ  0/0/7 


TIMBER.  ( 

Greenheart,  B.C.  1 

Con  9/0/0  o/o/o  I 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0  j 

SequolB.U.S,rc.cu.  3/3  9/6  | 

Ash.  Canada  load  o/is'o  AJolo  , 

Birch,  do 3/15/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do 3/io'o  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  dtc.  1/5/0  2/15/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  S/io/o  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  3/5/0  3/15/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  s's'o  4/10/0 

Lath.  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  S/10/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  S/io/o 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..  log a'o'o  */io  o 

Odessa,  crown 
Ueals,  Finland 


S'e/o 


St  std  I 


6/10/0  0/0/0 
6/0/0  6/10/0 
6/io/a  8/0/0 


9/0/0  ij/o/o 
7/0/0  8/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 


Do.  4th  & 3rd 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  and  yellow.. 

Do.  white 

Swedish........  7/0/0  15/0/0 

SVhite  Sea 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  si/o/o  38/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/017/10/0 

Do,  do.  3rd  &c.  7/i<fo  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/to/o 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep, 

ist o'q'fi  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/11/6 


Other  qualities— 


gu_ 

Cedar,  Cuba  . .ft. 

Hondur: 


0/4/6 

it 


3/7/0 


I Mexican  Bo.  do. 

: Tobasco  do.  do. 
I Honduras  do.  .. 

I Box,  Turkey  ton 
; Rose.  Rio  ., 


hi  /6 

)/o/o  13/0/0 


Bahia  8/0/a  iB/0/0 

Satin.  St  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  o/t/j 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/i'io  ,0  6 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  Bo,  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/9  5/to/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  460/0  4d'io/o 
Best  selected  ..  47,‘0/a  47/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54'o/o  o/o/o 

Chili,  bars 42  7,6  43  159 

YBLLOV/MHTALlb  O/0/4I  0/0/5 
L E A D-Pig. 

^anish ton  9'i7.6  o'oo 

English  com. 

brands  10, 0/0  o,  oto 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  ii'o'o  o'o,'o 

Pipe 11/10,0  o/o/o 

2 I N C — English 

sheet ton  33/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon* 

tagne  33/10/0  o/o/e 

Tin — Straits......  83/10/0  83./0/0 

Australian 85/0/0  85/10/0 

English  Ingots..  87/0/087/10/0 

Banca.... 90/0/0  90/5A0 

Billiton  8^10/0  88/>s/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  30/17/6  at/o/o 

CocoanuC,  Cochin  ag/0/0  0/0/0 

I Do.  Ceylon 97/0/0  0/0/0 

I Palm.  Lagos a6/iolo  0/0/0 

I Rapeseed,  English 

' pale 34/10/0  35/0/0 

j Do.  brown  33/0/0  0/0/0 

I Cottonseed  ref. ...  33/0/0  o/o/o 

I Oleine 33/0/0  23/to/o 

. Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

' Do.  refined S/10/0  13/0/0 

I TAR  — StockhobB 
I barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

, Archangel ..... . 0/13/6  00/0 


July  29,  1893.] 


BUILDER. 


(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.M.  on  Thursdays.^ 


BLABV  (Leicester).— For  the  erection  of  hospital  for  the 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  Jl,  Simpson,  surveyor, 
Alliance  Chambers,  Horsefalr-street.  Leicester.  Quantities  by 
architect 

Chas.  Sharp  0 0 I J.  Duxbury  £3-^*9  0 0 

Geo.  Groves 4.170  o 0 T.  Bland 3.835  0 0 

Messrs.  Halford  & I li.  Elliott 3.8ts  o o 

Sons 4.075  o 0 | Geo.  Hewitt  3.789  0 0 

Mr.  J.  Wriuht  ....  3,982  15  o J.  O.  Jewsbury, 

Messrs.T.S.  Glover  j Leicester*  3-720  0 0 

& Sons 3,01512  7 I •Accepted. 

[Surveyor  s esliniate,  ,£2,991  12  c.] 

for  foniimaikiiis'. 

Thos.  I'liilbrick  ....  ,£691  7 10  I I.  Mason 396  8 3 

S.  Be  E.  Bentley  ....  684  0 0 | J-  Holme 381  19  o 

Messr.s,  Halford  & I Hutchinson  & Sous 

Son  405  0 o I Leicester* 348  5 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  ,£381  o 0.] 

• Accepted. 


CORK.— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises.  Paradise-place  and 
Court-iane,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Cork  Young  Mens  Society. 
Mr  D.  J.  Coaktey.  architect.  South  Mall  Cork 

Thomas  Lamb  £066  I Denis  Ford  ,£6*9 

Denis  O'Callagh.in 724  | Terence  U’Flynii,  Cork*  .. 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  sewering,  levetling,  &c.,  Sarah. place,  .-le, 
pUce,  and  Elgin-terrace,  Woolwich,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  i 
Thomas.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Woolwich  ; — 

Jno.  Brightmore j£>76  10  I Woodham,  Fry,  & Fry, 

' ' Jio  o|  Lewisham  (accepted)  ,£9 


Mowlem  & Co.., 


DEVONPORT.— For  the  erection  of  a boundary  wall.  Arc., 
street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr,  Jno.  F.  Bums,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  UIKcus,  Ker-street,  Devonport: 


BOURNEMOUTH.-For  Ihc  erection  of  a sm.all  Baptist  chapel. 
Heathetlands.  Messrs.  Lawson  At  Donkin,  arclutecls,  Yeiverton- 
ch.imbers,  Boumeinouth 


W.  J.  Chinclien  . 


0 o[J.  Hillman  £377  ‘7 

J.  Gulliver  374  o 

0 o W.  H.  C.  Curtis 359  o 

o o I W.  Piercy,  Poole* 333  iS 

* Accepted. 


11  Tinline £3i9  S I Samuel  Clough ,£345 

--  -is  Ashworth 347  0 I John -Smith  A:  Sons,  Bury*  344 

• Accepted. 


CANTERBURY.— For  the  erection  of  a mortuary  and  works  in 
County  A^luiit,  Chartham  Downs,  for  the  Cum- 
tenning  -.'k  Jennitigs,  architects,  Canterbury  ; — 
i620  I Knock  £s2^ 


Mount.  Canterbury  • 

I W,  Judges  

• Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  additions  to  Wood  - street  Congregational 
Church,  Cardiff.  Messrs.  Uabershon  Ac  Fawckner,  arcliitects, 
Newport  and  Cardiff 

Hodgkiiison -£3.150  I Turner  & Sons  ;£2. 

D.  J.  Davies 3,000  Thomas  & Jr 

H.  Davies 2,477  I 

[All  uf  Cardi 


J.  Healy  A:  Son £737 

T.JenklaArSon. 

Shillabere 

W.  Shaddock 708  v. 

Parsons  Ac  Son  - 


S Perkins £626 

W,  Lapthome  625 

Ro.ach  Ac  Lovell  ....  621 
Kerswill,  Plymouth  ..  559 
• Accepted. 


••,£1.559 


DEWSBURY, — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  cottage  homes. 
Hcald’s-ro.id,  Staincii/fe,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs,  ilolloin  '• 
Fox,  architects.  Dewsbury  ; — 

.^/asoll— Geo.  Whitehead  

joiners — Oarthwaitc  A:  Blackburn  

P/uui/'er — K.  Newsome .. 

P/aslerer — James  Lockwood  

-T.  Brear 

-N.  Ramsden  

[All  of  Dewsbuty.] 


LONDON.— For  alter.ttions  and  sanitary  works  at  No.  37,  Com. 
mercial-street,  E.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Flack,  architect  : — 

Bray  £280  I K.  Eddie  £277 

IlowellJ.  WiUiaiiis  278 


.ONDON,— For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  showTOoitlS 
Blcnlieiui.grove,  Peckham.  for  Mr.  W.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rolwrt 
Willey,  architect  and  .surveyor,  33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriarfl, 


Nightingale  . 

Holliday  A:  Greenwood  . 

Williams 

Burman 


Tyreinan  £1.127 

RiderHuiit  1,056 

Kicliardson  (.acceptedj ....  889 


Slater- 


DURHAM. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  dwelling.hoii. .. 
Atlierton-strect.  for  the  Durham  Co-operative  Society,  Idinited.  M 1 
J.  Henry,  architect,  ii,  Nortli  Bailey,  Durham:— 

Hricklayers'  revrX',— W.  S:  R.  Bl.ickett,  Bisliop 

Auckland £627  ..  o 

yoiner. — G.  L.arenby,  Ferry  Hill  338  <4  o 

Plasterer. — T.  Nesbitt.  Durltani ^70 

Slater. — T.  W.  Blakcy  60  14  4 

Plumbers. — Heron  A;  Brown  74  5 o 

Painters.— T.  Hopper  & Son 27  2 5 


DURHAM. — For  widening  Chester-le-Strect  county  bridge  c 
the  Chester  Burn,  for  ilie  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  Crosier, 
Engineer.  Sliirc  Hall,  Durham.  Qu, antilies  liy  Mr.  I.  Ezr.a  Miller, 
t.  Tuiisull-road,  Sunderl.ind  : — 

W.  C.  Atkinson £860  17  8 I J.  Thompson  Ar  Son, 

John  Geo.  CraUon. . ..  8rs  11  6|  Clie5tcr.lu-Strcet»..£648 
•Accepted. 


C.^TESHEAD.— For  the  erection  of  a branch  store.  Wljteh.all. 
road,  forthe  Gateshead  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Edwin 

rtiex.  ,t,o, 

J-HIliot •• 

\V.  C.  Tyrie 

Middlemiss  Bros.  .. 


F.  Wakefield  

Alex.  Pringle,  Gates- 
head*   5,5! 


LONDON,— For  rebuilding  business  premises  in  Vere-sifeet.  W’., 
for  Messrs.  Marshall  A:  anelgrove.  Mr.  Octavius  ilansard, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  !•'.  H.  A.  Hardcaslle  :— 

Bywiiters £26.283  | Hall.  Heddall,  A:  Co £25,100 

25.496  I Killby  & Gayford 21.378 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  "Crown  and 
Anchor,"  Drummond-slteet,  Euston-ro.ad.  Messrs.  Thorpe  At 
Furniss,  architects.  No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Voller  £822  | Antil £616 

GuuidiV  Brand 783  Lambic. 

H.  Be  F.  Fearman  673  1 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alte 
Charterhouse.sireet,  E.C..  for  Mi 
Martin,  arcliitects.  Dacrc  Hous 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Allen  A:  Sons £1,585 

Pe^uierei 


CARDIFF.— For  lavatories,  class-room,  and  other  additions  to 
Roaili-road  Chapel,  for  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Mcs,srs. 
Habershon  iS:  Fawckner,  architects,  Newport  and  Cardiff 
Howell  Be  Co £348  | Hallett  & Sons £»50 


CARLISLE,— Accepted  for  erecting  a Christian  meeting-house 
and  school.  Edw.ird-street,  Carlisle.  Mr.  H.  lligginson,  architect. 
C.irlisle.  Quantities  by  the  arcliitect  :— 

J>'uilder's7uor/;.— Gordon  & Logan.  Lonsdale-street  £809  o 

yoiuer's  rvori.—}.  H.  Reed,  lidward-street 365  15 

7i-<>r£—G.  Sowerby,  King’s  Arms-Lmc..  71  o 

Slater's  rvork.—C.  J.  N.mson,  Lowiher-strect  ....  61  10 

Plasterer's  rvork.—'a.  Ferguson  & Sons,  Denton- 

CAiofrx’j  ttw’i.— R.  Westray,  Lowiiier-street S7  o 

All  ofCarlisle.  

Total 1.458  5 


GRAYS  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  Tabernacle, 
Orsett-road.  for  die  Rev.  J.  Heywood.  Mr,  Charles  Cobhaiii,  archi- 
tect, Shakespeare  Villas,  Grays.  Quantities  by  tlie  archituei 

C.  B.  Rons £*.^7  >7  I W.  H.  Wayfield £1,591 

John  Allen  Ac  Sons  . ..  1.950  o W.  M.  Archer 

H.  R,  Rons 1,769  7 J.  Lawrence 1,565 

J.  Brown 1.680  o I H.  J.  Carter,  Grays*  ..  1,495 

•Accepted. 


HECKiMONDWlKE  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  s 
houses  and  a shop,  Nab-l.ine,  Mirfield,  lor  Mr.  Benjamin  Barritt.  of 
Mirfield.  Mr.  A.  A.  Stott,  architect,  Heckinondwike.  Quanlitiesby 
architect  :— 

Excavator,  Mason,  aiiii  Brieilayer.—Vlm.  Oates.  1 

Knowl,  Mirfield ' 

Carpenter  ami  yoiner.-~0.  Barker,  Mirfield 

Phtntber  and  (jiaxier. — Charles  Fawtlirop.  Mir-  [ 

field ^ .6', 334 

Plasterer. — Charles  Brearley,  Mirfield 

Samuel  Johnson  Be  Son.  Mirfield  .... 

/'rtiwrrrj.— Knight  A- Jackson,  Huddersfield  .. 


CARLISLE  — Accepted  for  tlie  erection  of  vagrant 
workhouse,  FiiseliUI,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  Carli: 
Mr.  H.  lUggiiison,  architect,  Carlisle.  Quantities  by  the  a 
JUiititer’s  Work. — R.  Johnstone,  London-road  ..£4- 
Joiner's  H'ork.—T.  Be  J.  Nixon,  West  Walls  ....  ’ 

Plumber  sti'ork.—].  W.  Smith,  Lowiher-street.. 
Slater's  ll'ork. — D.  Armstrong.  Finkale-street  .. 
Plasterer's  H'ork.—H.  Feig^uson  A:  Sons,  Nclson- 

Pain/er's  'iror'k.—T.  Palmer,  Chutch'-s 


CHERITON  (near  Folkestone),— For  new  Vicarage.  Mr,  Ewan 
CUristi.aii,  architect,  Whiteliall-place,  5.W. : — 

Dove  Bros £2,417  I Hayward  & Paranior  ..  ..£2.014 

WiUli-S 2,112  Burvill  *,.003 

Wise  2,078  Paraniore,  Margate*  .... 

Adcock  2.059!  •Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  school  build! 
Osytli-road,  for  theCreat  Clacton  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  H. 
architect,  Colchester  and  Clacton-on-Sea.  Ouantities  1 


C.  Abbo 
Urfeur... 
Wliituly  . 
Demaid  .. 


£3.^55  BellAtSon 

3.03s  Everitt  A:  Sons 

3,028  Ellis  Ac  Turner. 

2.970  West  

2,011  Linzcll,  Newmarket' 

2,880  •Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,675.] 


CLAVERING  (Essex).— For  constructing  culverts  ,nnd  roadways 
ver  fords,  for  the  Essex  County  Council.  Mr.  1’.  J.  Shelton, 
mgineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  76,  East-street,  Barking:— 

iiaines  £3,009  o 8 I Dix  Ac  Sons £2,283  iS  10 

-fell  & Sons 2,923  4 o Parmenter,  Brocking 

2,830  7 8 1 (accepted)..  ■ ' 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £2.440.] 


CLEETHORPES  (Vorks).— For  flagging  (12,500  super,  y.irds) ; 
lerbiiig,  channelling  (8,800  lineal  yards) ; granite  paving  (650  super, 
-ardsl.  for  the  Local  Board : — 

V.  H.  Richards  ..£6,104 

i.  Robinson 6.019 

-,  Walker 5,820 

:.  Simons  5,697 

l.Clarke.Sliefiield*  5,514 

<hodesBtos. 5,4801110'  Thos.  Wilkinti 

Flagpinp  Only. 

Jones  Annealed  Con- 

Co.  .£3.132  o 

Curbing,  Channelling,  and  Granite  Setts  Paving, 

W.  H.  Wheeler ..£2,211 

’ Accepted  for  curbing,  ch.mnelliucr.  ami  granite  setts  paving, 
t Accepted  for  flagging  wi'U  Victoria  Stonei 
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SANDWICH, 
archiicct.  Dover 

Bromluy 

Stiff 


liuiUling  shop  and  stores.  Mr.  E. 


Richardson 

Hayw.irrt  At  I’aramor  ... 
Wise.  Deal  (accepted) 


V,  Fry 

■£i.’3ry 

. »,o6s 

99° 


WOI-VERTON  (Bucks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tions to  envelope  works,  for  Messrs.  McCorquodale  & Co.,  Limited, 
exclusive  of  new  lilt  and  healing  airangemeots.  Mr.  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  architect.  19.  and  30,  King-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  the 
architect ; — 

Norton,  Chelsea  .;£3.58o 

(Lowest  of  four  tenders  received.) 


SHEERNESS.— For  the  extension  and  alter.ation  of  the  Marine 
Town  and  Blue  Town  Board  Schools,  for  the  Minstcr-in-Sheppey 
School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Copland,  architect 

Laurance  Seager £9^*  o 0 

George  Pavey,  Sheemess  (accepted) 707  o ° 


SHEFFIELD.-For  the  execution  of  a scheme  of  sewage  disposal 
for  the  village  of  Ecclcstield,  for  the  Wortley  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  engineer.  3,  St.  Nicholas-buildings. 
Newcastfe-on-Tyne 

J.  Hill ^3.435  I . 


Watson,  & 


5.70*  I . 


i.8i6 


WOODFORD.- 

the  Crfche  and  Y.M.C.A.  buildings  in 
Mission.  Woedford,  Essex,  for  llie  committee, 
.architect 

Stewart  ^t.811  9 alHoskine... 

Holland j.750  o o Wells 

Osborn  A;  Son 1.648  o o| 


. J.  J.  Robson, 
....£1.315  ' 


SUBSCRIBERS  ia  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Oflice,  19s.  per  annum  {or 
4$.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post, 


SHEFFIELD.— For  closets,  urinals.  &e., 
Sheffield.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike.  Ciiy Surveyor;— 


C,  Skelton  £44*  0 

Tuhn  Morton 407  7 

T.  Ashforth  388  o 

J.  Bertram 37=  9 


• Accepted. 


Hillsboro'  Park' 


With  additions. 


467  9 7 
4fa  9 9 
453  ‘9  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W,  C.  C.— F.  C.— M.  and  B.  (.imoonts  should  have  been  sent). — 
G.  E.  B.  (amounts  loo  small!.— M.  and  F.  (amounts  should  have 
been  sent).- L.  S- — ''  One  who  Knows  " (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 


STAINES.-Fort 
for  Mr.  Whittington. 

Cray  

Keavell 


.airs  of  cottages  to  be  built  in  Egham  Hyihe, 
r.  Ralph  Fitt.  architect.  Staines 

....£836  I Robinson*  Francis £812 

....  By  1 Harrison.  Staines  • 655 


• Accepted  for  three  pairs,  £r,042  los. 


STAINES.— For  a block  of  three  cottages  to  be  built  in  Stan 
for  Mr.  C.  Reeves.  Mr.  R.  Fitt.  architect,  Staines 

Bent  £95412  8 I Reavell,  Staines*  ....£740  < 

Harrison  875  o o 1 Robinson  & Francis..  738  ' 

* Accepted. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  ofsigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

If  e cannot  undertake  to  return  rejeettd  lonimunieations. 

Lettets  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NUT  DESIRED, 

All  communications  re^rding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  ETHTOR ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.l 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STOKB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BAU  HILL  STOHE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  n 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  rj 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  , 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms,  , 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte  ; 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt.  . 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  ) 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament  st.,  S.W.  ' 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  TABLES  AND  DIARY,  ’ 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  yd,  la  leather  1/- Post  i/i.  [Advt.  . 


. r the  Staines  School  Doanl. 

Fitt.  arcliilect  and  surveyor.  Staines 

Tftames-sireet.  LondoQ-road. 

Powell  ....£105  0 0 £42  o 0* 

Baker 97  14  o*  46  10  o 

• Accepted. 


Bridge-stret 

£40  o o' 
45  5 ' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  ’’  IssuppHedDlRECTftom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Klt^dom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  Should  be  addressed  to 
tie  Publlshei  of  "THB  BUILDBR.  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


SFHAGUB  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  &c., 

Keep  a Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 


4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


STAINES.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  r< 
street,  Staines,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Earee.  Mr. 

Staines:— 

Watson.  Clapliam £20518  ■ 


TAl'NTON.— For  the  erection  of  a children's  ward,  isolation 

w.itds,  and  a disinfecting  apparatus  chamber ; and  the  provision  of 
twelve  nurses'  bedrooms  and  quar.mtine  quarters,  at  the  Taunton  and 
Somerset  Hospital  (The  "William  Licldon"  Memorial).  Mr.  J. 
Houghton  Spencer,  architect.  Taunton 

S.  Derham £2.275  I W.  Potter £2,c6i 

J.  Mountstephens  *,225  C.  H.  Pollard  2,036 

A.  J.  Spiller 2, r98  H,  W.  Pollard  (accepted)  2.025 

j.  Morse 2.112  | F.  W.  Rowsell  (withdrawn)  1.920 


Established  1866, 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


THE 

Freicli  Asilialtfii 

COMPANY, 


TORPOl  NT  (Devon).— For  laying  down  i.acM  yards  of  water-mains, 
constructing  service-tank.  &c..  for  the  St.  German’s  Union  Rural 
Saniury  Authority.  Mr.  S.  P.  Hosklng,  engineer.  Landraket— 

C.  White,  Cowsand,  near  Plymouth £240  ° 


UPPER  WARLINGHAM  (Surrey).  — For  the  erectimi  of 
stabling  and  coachman’s  dwelling  at  " Dorincourt."  Mr,  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  architect.  29.  and  30.  King-street  E.C. 

Hunter  A:  Bryant £1.^87 

Horrocits.  Croydon*  i.efo 

* Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


WALMER.— For  the  restoration  of  the  " Cambridge  Arms  Inn" 
after  fire.  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond,  architect,  Rochester  ; — 

Deniie £.395  1 Wise.  Deal  £295 

Dennc.. 3191  *ACccpted. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


WEST  BROMWICH.— For  the  erection  of  a stone-breaking 
shed,  Ate.,  at  the  workhouse,  for  Che  Union  Guardians,  Mr.  Thos. 
RoHason,  architect.  High-street,  West  Bromwich.  Quantities  by 
architect ; — 

John  Mallin,  West  Bromwich .£15..'  o 0 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C., 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  ANDI 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASIIHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS,' 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  hei 
laid  at  Sandringham,  On  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AUI)  COFFEE  EOOFIlTa. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

laOISriDOIbT.  -b-b  XjI^ET^^IPOOIj.  ■*"*•  C2-Xj£LSa-OW. 

352  to  364,  Enston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Farticiilars  on  Applicati*  n.  Chief  Offices : Fitzroy  Worhs,  ROAD,  LONDOK,  If.W. 


VoL  LXV.  No.  263s. 


Ubc  ^uilber 


AUGl'si' s,  1893. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tbe  Anclenl  Calhedrals  of  Scotland  ; II,,  St.  Giles's,  Edinboreh.-Drawn  l.y  Mr.  Alexander  McGibbon 
Plan  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinbnrgh.-From  a Plan  by  Messrs.  Hay  & Henderson,  Architects  . . . . 
New  Chapel,  Cheltenham  College  : Interior.— Mr.  Henry  Prothero,  Architect 

Reredos,  Bratton  Clovelly  Church,  North  Devon.— Messrs.  Tah  & Harvey,  Architects'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!!!!”" 


.Double-Page  Photo-Litko. 
.Double-Page  Photo-Liiho. 
. ..Double-Page  Itik-Photo. 
. . . Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Sketches  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 

1 he  Albany  Aisle.  St.  Giles's  Catliedral,  Edinburgh 

The  Preston  Aisle  and  King's  Pillar,  St.  Giles's  Edinburgh 
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The  Chicago  Exhibition  Buildings : 
Further  Notes. 

HE  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts’  Build- 
ing, erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Post,  of 
New  York,  is  by  far 
the  largest  in  the 
Exhibition,  and 
from  a constructive 
point  of  view  the 
most  important  (see 
sketches,  p.  3,  aiite).  It  is  the  largest 
covered  structure  in  the  world,  and  occupies 
a space  of  30^  acres. 

The  southern  fa9ade,  wliich  has  a length  of 
787  ft,,  occupies  a space  immediately  opposite 
the  Agricultural  Building,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grand  basin,  while  the  main  or  longer 
axis  runs  north  and  south  for  a length  of 
1,687  ft,  and  extends  into  the  northern 
portion  of  the  grounds  towards  the  United 
States  Government  Building ; it  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  wooded  lake.  Mr.  Post, 
in  making  his  ground-plan,  surrounded  his 
area  with  a continuous  building,  consisting 
of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  in  all  about  200  ft. 
wide.  The  original  intention  was  then  to 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  area  thus  left 
a huge  dome,  which  was  to  be  260  ft.  in  clear 
diameter  and  160  ft.  high,  surrounded  with 
two-storied  aisles,  like  the  structure  going 
round  the  outer  portion  of  the  site,  and 
which  were  to  be  45  ft.  in  width. 

This  scheme  had,  however,  to  be  abolislied 
in  order  to  find  room  for  the  large  number 
of  exhibits  for  which  space  had  to  be  found, 
especially  as  France  and  Germany  threatened 
to  withdraw  unless  it  was  conceded.  Having 
these  conditions  to  face,  Mr.  Post  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  dome, 
and  he  resolved  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
internal  court  with  one  large  unencumbered 
space,  with  a span  from  centre  to  centre  of 
supports  of  368  ft.,  the  largest  span  of  any 
roof  ever  erected,  and  about  6 ft.  wider  than 
that  of  the  great  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889.  It  is  also  considerably 
longer,  being  1,268  ft.  in  clear  length  I 
between  the  supports.  The  outer  chord  of  j 
the  roof  trusses  is  struck  from  a radius  ofj 
190  ft.,  which  thus  gives  these  great  trusses  I 


a form  of  section  which  is  nearly  semi- 
circular. 

The  great  trusses  are  spaced  on  centres 
of  50  ft.,  wliile  those  to  the  great  roof  at 
Paris  were  spaced  70  ff.  6 in.  apart,  centre  to 
centre,  and  the  lattice  framing  is  brought  to 
a point  at  the  base  and  rests  on  a steel  pin. 
A similar  pin  is  also  used  as  a connexion  at 
the  top  of  the  truss,  the  height  of  which  is 
206  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  ventilating 
lantern  245  ft.  6in.,  or  61  ft.  higher  than  the 
Paris  example.  The  roof  is  hipped  at  each 
end,  and  is  covered  with  a lantern  the  whole 
length  and  round  the  hips.  The  trusses  near 
the  bottom  are  14  ft.  in  width  and  2 ft.  4 in. 
on  face,  while  towards  the  top  they  are 
narrowed  to  10  ft.  At  the  point  where  the 
huge  hip  trusses  come  they  are  varied  to  suit 
the  sweep  of  the  roof,  the  four  corner  trusses 
which,  when  taken  up,  become  the  hip, 
being  set  diagonally  on  plan.  Tlie  outer 
flange  of  tire  trusses  goes  up  vertically  for  a 
height  of  100  ft.,  and  the  trusses  up  to  this 
point  are  connected  by  three  pairs  of  liori- 
zontal  trussed  girders,  and  above  by  lattice- 
framed purlins  on  which  the  light  open 
rafters  rest.  At  the  foot  of  the  raised  lantern 
already  mentioned,  which  is  carried  along  the 
top  of  tlie  roof,  is  placed  a walking-way 
about  6 ft.  wide,  extending  round  the  whole 
building  at  this  point,  and  from  which  a 
splendid  view  of  the  whole  Exhibition  can  be 
obtained,  while  across  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
east  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtained. 

On  the  ground  floor  a covered  loggia, 
about  20  ft.  deep,  surrounds  the  building  on 
all  sides,  and  the  upper  gallery  to  the  inside 
aisles  projects  inwards  between  the  great 
trusses  at  a height  of  20  ft.  from  the  ground 
level.  For  the  pupose  of  the  erection  of 
these  great  trusses  a travelling  stage  was 
used.  The  galleries  enclosing  the  great 
roof  consist  of  a nave  with  raised  roof,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  open  to  the  top,  while 
the  aisles  on  each  side  are^covered  with  lean- 
to  roofs. 

At  regularly-spaced  intervals  on  the  plan, 
galleries  supported  by  columns  are  taken 
across  at  the  first  floor  level  to  connect  the 
gallery  floors  of  the  two  aisles.  For  the 
purpose  of  ready  access  to  the  gallery,  groups 
of  staircases  are  placed  at  each  angle  of  the 
building,  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  central 


entrance,  while  twelve  others  are  conve- 
niently placed,  while  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building  lifts  which  convey  passengers  to 
the  external  walking  way  round  the  main 
roof  are  arranged. 

To  design  a building  one-third  of  a mile 
long  and  nearly  one-sixth  of  a mile  wide,  and 
with  a height  limited  to  60  ft.,  the  height 
agreed  upon  by  the  architects  whose  build- 
ings abutted  on  the  Central  Court,  was  the 
task  tlien  given  to  Mr.  Post,  who  took  as  his 
module  or  unit  of  measurement  a length  of 
25  ft.,  or  half  the  space  between  the  main 
trusses.  This  disposition  allowed  him  to 
place  58  of  these  openings  in  each  long 
fagade,  i.e.,  29  on  each  side  of  the  central 
feature,  and  22  openings  on  each  of  the 
shorter  facades,  z.(f.,  ii  on  each  side  of  the 
central  feature,  for  which  he  allowed  a space 
of  122  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  the  great  trusses 
being  specially  placed  opposite  these  to  suit 
this  feature.  The  general  idea  of  the 
elevation  consists  of  a series  of  sejuare  piers 
with  Corinthian-like  caps  from  which  spring 
semi-circular  arches,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  carving  of  a not  very  high  order; 
above  is  placed  a boldly-designed  cornice 
60  ft.  high,  crowned  with  a balustrade,  the 
piers  below  being  emphasized  by  flag-poles. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  where  the 
four  outer  aisles  cross  one  another,  are 
placed  pavilions  about  60  ft.  square,  slightly 
projecting  beyond  the  general  face,  and  con- 
sisting of  a semi-circular  arch  on  each  side, 
bounded  with  two  pairs  of  Corinthian  columns 
right  and  left  round  which  the  cornice  breaks, 
and  crowned  above  with  flag-posts. 

The  cornice  of  the  curtain  wall  stops 
abruptly  against  this  feature,  which  serves 
as  a boundary  or  enclosing  line  for  the  whole 
design.  The  central  feature  in  each  facade, 
of  about  double  the  width,  is  composed  of 
a three-arched  opening,  somewhat  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  arch  of  Constantine  at 
Rome,  the  lower  arches  on  each  side  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  openings  in  the 
curtain  walls,  thus  helping  to  blend  these  with 
the  central  motif.  Above  the  smaller  arches 
are  inscriptions,  while  the  central  arch,  of 
much  greater  width,  is  taken  high  above,  and 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entablature  and 
a low  attic.  In  front  of  the  piers  supporting 
the  arches  are  colossal  Corinthian  columns, 
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around  which  break  the  cornice,  and  which 
are  emphasised  above  with  statuary  and 
flag-poles. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general 
scheme  is  simple,  and  we  tJhnk  that  Mr. 
Post  has  been  wise  in  adopting  sucli  a treat- 
ment. 

In  a building  of  ordinary  dimensions,  it  is 
sometimes  customary,  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  appearance  of  length,  to  introduce 
features  witii  an  upward  tendency,  to 
correct  this  lengthy  feeling,  as  has  been 
done  at  the  Agricultural  Building  opposite, 
but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  a building 
one-third  of  a mile  long,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  take  in  at  a glance  the  detail 
of  any  such  features,  which  would  conse- 
quently appear  meaningless,  and  tend  to  take 
away  from  the  dignity  of  the  composition  as 
a whole.  These  fifty-eight  openings  of  a 
similar  design  on  the  main  front  tend  to  give 
the  facade  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of 
the  old  Roman  aqueducts  seen  stretching 
across  the  country  around  Rome,  and  which 
gain  most  of  the  dignity  they  possess  in  the 
repetition  of  their  parts.  The  skyline  has 
been  left  unbroken  in  Mr.  Post’s  design,  save 
for  the  flag-posts  occurring  over  each  pier, 
and  the  raised  angle  and  central  features, 
which  are  boldly  accentuated. 

The  effect  of  the  great  roof  rising  in  stages 
across  the  outer  roof  and  crowned  by  the 
walking  way  and  the  lantern  at  top,  is  very 
fine,  and  composes  well. 

As  to  the  interior,  the  great  roof  itself  is 
an  object-lesson  of  the  greatest  interest, 
apart  from  its  wide  span.  The  framework 
of  steel  strikes  one  as  being  considerably 
lighter  than  the  Paris  example,  the  trusses 
being  formed  of  triangular  bracing  between 
the  inner  and  outer  flanges,  instead  of  cross- 
bracing as  at  Paris.  The  steel  is  not 
painted,  but  remains  as  it  left  the  works; 
the  result  being  that  it  has  a certain  tone  of 
a varying  reddish  brown,  which  is  better 
than  a painted  surface,  and  which,  being 
unpaintcd,  saved  the  authorities  a consider- 
able sum  of  money,  amounting  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  As  to  general 
appearance,  the  roof,  although  larger  in 
every  way,  looks  smaller  than  the  Paris 
example ; this  can  be  ascribed  to  two  or 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place  its  greater 
height  takes  away  from  the  apparent 
width  in  a way  which  is  very  marked. 
In  the  second  place,  the  ends  being 
hipped  take  away  immensely  from  the  appa- 
rent length.  It  may  be  said  that  a semi- 
circular proportion  as  adopted  here  is  a 
better  one — it  certainly  is  more  classic  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  bring  out  to 
the  greatest  advantage  the  enormous  span. 
The  effect  of  the  comparatively  low  arches 
of  the  Paris  example,  and  the  gable  ends, 
gave  it  a breadth  and  a length  which  created 
an  impression  on  the  beholder  which  are 
wanting  in  the  example  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Shankland,  the  Chief  Engineer,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  working  out  of  the  details 
of  this  roof,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
out,  as  also  to  the  contractors,  the  trusses 
being  erected  with  a rapidity  which  is 
without  parallel  for  a work  of  this  im- 
portance. 

The  sculpture  decoration  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Karl  Bilter,  of  New 
York,  under  the  architect’s  direction.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  work  on 
the  Administration  Building  or  the  Agricul- 
tural Building  in  importance.  At  the  base  of 
each  flag-staff  to  the  main  entrance  is  an  eagle 
with  ourstretched  wings.  If  the  sculpture  is 
unimportant  it  is  made  up  for  by  the  coloured 
decoration  in  the  spandrels  and  domes  of  the 
central  and  angle  pavilions,  on  which  some 
of  the  best  artists  in  the  States  have  been 
employed ; these  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  article  on  the  colour  decoration  of  the 
building,  which  will  appear  later. 

The  Electricity  Building  (see  sketches, 
p.  3,  ayitc),  designed  by  Messrs.  Van  Brunt 
& Howe,  of  Kansas  City,  is  placed  on  a site 
which  has  a frontage  of  350  ft.  to  the  great 
court,  and  whose  major  axis  has  a length  of 


700  ft.  running  north  and  south.  The  build- 
ing is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Canal,  connecting  tlie  Grand  Basin  with  the 
picturesque  lagoon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
avenue  which  separates  the  Mines  Building 
from  the  Electricity  Building,  and  the  centre 
of  which  is  on  the  axis  of  the  Administration 
Building.  The  plan  of  tlie  building  is  divided 
up  into  23  ft.  bays,  corresponding  with  the 
interior  supports  to  the  galleries. 

The  general  scheme  consists  of  a nave 
1 15  ft.  wide,  and  of  about  the  same  height, 
crossed  at  right-angles  in  the  centre  by 
another  nave  of  the  same  proportions.  The 
trusses  are  composed  of  a light  iron  frame- 
work of  steel,  the  upper  part  being  semi- 
circular in  outline,  the  trusses  being 
composed  of  inner  and  outer  members,  and 
connected  by  lattice  bracing  ; at  the  base  the 
standards  are  brought  to  a point  and  rest  on 
a steel  pin.  The  back  members  of  the 
standard  are  taken  up  above  the  aisle  roof, 
and  have  clearstory  windows  formed  in  this 
portion,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  roof 
itself  is  filled  with  glazing.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  area  on  the  ground  floor  is 
spaced  out  to  correspond  with  the  23  ft. 
bays  of  the  elevation,  with  wooden  posts 
supporting  the  gallery  floor,  through  which 
light  is  admitted,  from  skylights  in  the  flat 
roof  which  covers  these  galleries,  at  every 
alternate  bay.  Access  to  these  galleries  is 
obtained  by  means  of  four  large  staircases 
and  by  subsidiary  ones. 

Ill  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  sides  is  an 
entrance  pavilion,  against  which  the  roofs 
abut,  and  which  are  treated  somewhat 
differently.  The  southern  end  of  the  building, 
abutting  on  the  main  court,  is  provided  with 
a covered  ambulatory  extending  the  whole 
width  of  the  fagade,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  principal  entrance,  consisting  of  a 
semi-circular  recessed  porch  78  ft.  in 
width.  It  is  treated  as  a triumphal  arch 
60  ft.  wide  and  92  ft.  high,  the  arch-mouldings 
springing  from  the  main  cornice.  Above, 
and  supported,  as  it  were,  by  Corinthian 
pilasters,  is  a pediment  filled  with  sculpture 
and  supported  by  figures  emblematic  of 
electric  lighting  and  the  telegraph,  while  the 
whole  is  capped  by  an  attic  crowned  with  a 
horizontal  cornice,  the  whole  central  feature 
being  sujiported  on  either  side  by  consoles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  semi-circular  entrance 
is  placed  a statue  of  Franklin,  15  ft.  Iiigh, 
and  resting  on  a pedestal  with  the  historic 
kite  and  key,  observing  the  storm  clouds. 
The  upper  part  of  the  entrance  under  the 
arch  is  treated  as  a half-dome,  divided  by 
ribs  carried  above  the  Corinthian  pilasters, 
which  are  continuous  with  those  running 
round  the  building.  This  covered  portion  is 
treated  in  a light  key  with  colour.  From 
this  semi-circle  three  doorways  lead  into 
the  central  nave,  while  one  on  each 
side  leads  into  the  covered  ambulatory. 
The  northern  entrance,  facing  on  the 
lagoon,  is  recessed  behind  a one-storied 
loggia,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  Ionic 
columns  of  the  same  type  as  those 
which  support  the  galleries  on  the  fagades. 
This  loggia  is  also  treated  in  bright  colours 
of  yellows  or  reds,  while  above,  on  the  main 
wall,  is  a huge  semi  - circular  window 
expressing  the  great  nave.  On  either  side 
the  surrounding  and  storied  aisles  are 
projected  forward  beyond  the  loggia  and 
finished  with  circular  ends  struck  from  a 
radius  of  about  50  ft.  On  the  upper  story 
are  placed  the  restaurants.  The  eastern  and 
western  entrances  are  treated  as  porticos, 
slightly  projecting,  and  with  circular  ends 
brought  back  to  the  face  ot  the  curtain 
walls.  As  to  the  elevation,  the  main  scheme 
consists  of  a series  of  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters  42  ft.  high,  crowned  with  entabla- 
ture and  balustrade  which  break  around  the 
pilasters  and  are  carried  up  with  flag-posts. 
Between  these  pilasters  at  the  first  floor 
level  is  a horizontal  cornice  supported  in  the 
centre  by  an  Ionic  column.  The  main 
entrances  are  raised  and  crowned  with  sculp- 
tured pediments  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
Against  these  the  roofs  of  the  main  naves 
abut.  On  either  side  of  these  entrances,  with 


the  exception  of  that  abutting  on  the  court, 
towers,  23  ft.  wide,  are  taken  up  for  a height 
of  170  ft.  to  the  east  and  west  entrances,  and 
190  ft.  to  the  north  entrance.  Besides  these, 
apd  giving  a vertical  tendency  to  the  compo- 
sition, in  the  centre  of  each  curtain  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  central  jnotl/s  in  each 
tagade  is  carried  up  a tower,  150  ft.  high, 
with  circular  dome,  which  is  gilded,*  and  at 
each  angle  of  the  building  a tower  in  three 
stages  is  also  raised  above  the  pavilions 
which  mark  these  points.  These  towers 
are  introduced  by  the  architects,  so  as  to 
accentuate  the  vertical  elements  and  to  give 
to  the  general  design  a movement  which,  “ in 
contrast  with  its  neighbours,  may  be  sugges- 
tive of  the  mysterious  functions  of  electricity." 
The  ironwork  of  the  main  roofs  is  painted  a 
light  blue  colour,  which  gives  it  a lightness 
which  is  very  suitable,  but  the  ironwork  itself 
is  very  light  in  structure,  and  differs  in  this 
respect  from  the  Mining  Building  next  to  it. 
The  scale  of  the  Electricity  Building  is  smaller 
than  the  buildings  which  surround  it,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  more  varied  in  outline 
than  any  of  the  buildings  which  abut  on  the 
main  court,  and  which  we  believe  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  architects  to  accentuate. 


NOTES. 

H E discovery  of  coal  at  Dover 
seems  to  be  attracting  consider- 
able attention  at  the  present 
time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ; the  inhabitants  of  Calais  now 
desire  to  know  whether  that  useful  mineral 
passes  under  or  near  their  town.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  this  week  started  a 
*'  Soci^te  deRecherches  de  Mines  de  Charbon 
dans  le  Pas-de-Calais  ’’ — rather  a broad  title, 
seeing  that  their  operations  are  restricted 
by  the  articles  ot  association  to  the  town  ot 
Calais,  and  the  country  immediately  adjacent. 
However,  it  appears  from  the  report  of 
M.  Gustave  Dollfus,  a well-known  French 
geologist,  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Republic,  that  the  chances  of  finding 
coal  are  mainly  based  on  the  researches  of 
Godwin-Austen,  the  English  geologist,  who 
predicted,  in  1854,  that  coal  would  be 
found  where  it  has  now  been  proved,  at 
Dover,  and  that  the  same  coal-field  most 
probably  extended  across  the  Channel  into 
the  Pas  de  Calais.  In  giving  an  e.xcellent 
resume  of  what  is  known  of  the  subject, 
M.  Dollfus  remarks  that  ail  attempts  at  prose- 
cuting a search  for  coal  near  Calais  have 
hitherto  been  considerably  retarded  by  cer- 
tain French  geologists,  who  believed  that  the 
small  coal-basin  in  the  Boulonnais,  worked 
at  Hardinghen,  was  originally  conterminous 
with  the  immense  basin  coming  from  the 
eastward  through  Namur,  all  actual  know- 
ledge of  which  is  lost  on  arriving  at 
Flechinelles  and  Auchy-au-Bois.  If  this 
hypothesis  were  correct,  it  would  practically 
be  useless  to  bore  at  Calais,  which  is  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  line  of  strike  indicated. 
But  it  has  since  been  recognised  that  the 
coal  of  Hardinghen  differs  from  that  at 
Flechinelles,  and  our  neighbours  are  now 
sanguine  that  the  Carboniferous  strata  from 
the  last-mentioned  place  pass  under  Calais 
and  on  to  Dover.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Coal  Measures  are  not  so  far  from 
the  surface  on  the  French  side  as  on 
the  English.  There  is  one  ugly  circum- 
stance which  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
in  considering  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
Society,  namely,  that  a deep  boring  executed 
many  years  ago  at  Calais  was  reported  by 
M.  Meugy,  a distinguished  geologist,  to  have 
reached  the  Carboniferous  Limestone — a 
bed  normally  found  beneath  the  Coal 
Measures.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  now  under  discus- 
sion, that  the  observations  of  M.  Meugy  will 
be  found  to  be  incorrect.  At  all  events, 
there  seem  to  be  some  grounds  for  the 
rather  facetious  remark  in  M.  Dollfus’  report. 


• These  pavilions  project  slightly,  and  contain  doorways 
at  the  ground  level  which  act  as  subsidiary  entrances. 
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that  " Un  jour  la  vraie  communication 
souterrainc  entre  la  France  et  V Anglcterre 
se  ferapar  une  galerie  houillere," 


Extensions  to  the  public  baths  and 

washhouses  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  in  Marshall-street,  Golden- 
square,  have  recently  been  completed,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross. 
Great  success  appears  to  have  attended  these 
baths  ever  since  their  erection  in  1851,  and 
121,893/.  has  been  received  from  the  six  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  bathers  and  washers 
who  have  used  the  baths  during  the  forty 
years  of  their  existence.  The  building  was 
erected  in  iSjU  on  the  site  of  a freehold 
house,  No.  16.  Marshall-street,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Paving  Commissioners, 
and  was  extended  in  1861  by  the  appro- 
priation and  adaptation  of  the  two  adjoin- 
ing houses,  Nos.  17  and  iS,  Marshall-street, 
under  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  architect.  The 
present  additions  have  covered  the  site  occu- 
pied by  Nos.  14  and  15,  Marshall-street.  The 
space  has  l3een  devoted  to  a first-class 
swimming-bath,  of  moderate  dimensions,  on 
the  ground  floor.  An  ample  basement  is 
secured  by  building  the  bath  on  continuous 
arches,  and  this  will  serve  as  an  ample 
storage  space  in  connexion  with  the  stone- 
yard,  which  is  at  the  back.  The  aim  of  the 
architects  appears  to  have  been  to  relieve 
the  interior  fittings  of  the  dreary  monotony 
which  is  too  often  present  in  London  baths, 
and  by  the  use  of  glazed  tiles  and  raarble^  in 
the  floor  covering,  and  similar  tiles  which 
completely  cover  the  wall  surfaces,  and 
are  relieved  by  hand-painted  tile  panels  and 
figures  judiciously  distributed,  a satisfactory 
and  refreshing  result  has  been  obtained. 
The  bath,  which  is  entirely  lighted  from  the 
roof,  has  gangways  on  three  sides,  and  the 
dressing-boxes  are  arranged  in  a series  of 
arched  recesses  at  the  sides,  separated  from 
the  bath  platform  by  semi-circular  headed 
openings,  the  piers  of  which  receive  the  ends 
of  the  semi-circular  shaped  wrought-iron 
roof  principals.  The  roof  soffits  are  covered 
with  enamelled  iron  ceiling  - plates.  The 
basement  contains  the  establishment  laundry 
and  the  boilers  which  contribute  the  hot  water 
for  the  swimming-bath.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Son  supplied  the  ceiling-plates  and  tile  work 
generally,  whilst  the  iron  roof  principals 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers, 
and  the  heating  arrangements  are  by  Messrs. 
Berry  & Sons,  of  Westminster.  The  general 
contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gould  & 
Brand,  of  Camden  Town. 


From  a report  published  in  the  Glasgow 
Echo  of  July  26,  it  appears  that  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  which  have  not  been 
many  years  completed,  are  developing  very 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  regard  to  their 
drainage.  An  examination  of  them  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Peter  Fyfe,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
by  the  instructions  of  a sub-committee  of  the 
Municipal  Buildings  Committee.  The  results 
of  a smoke  test  applied  to  the  clean-water 
drain  system  has  been  followed  by  the  out- 
burst of  smoke  from  soil-pipes,  and  con- 
versely the  smoke  testing  of  the  horizon- 
tal soil  drains  showed  a connexion  with 
the  clean-water  system  of  pipes.  In  fact, 
it  is  stated  that  the  results  of  the  tests  in- 
dicated that  the  smoke  test  applied  to  either 
system  of  pipes  would,  if  continued  long 
enough,  fill  every  pipe  in  the  building. 
The  ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  drain- 
age, we  are  told,  is  supposed  to  be  effected 
through  two  6-in.  iron  pipes  led  from  the 
drains  to  the  chimney-stalk  attached  to  the 
steam  boiler,  and  intended  of  course  to  act 
as  an  extract.  Examination  at  the  tops  of 
the  soil-pipes,  however,  showed  that  only  the 
two  nearest  to  these  extracts  were  drawing 
downwards : the  rest  showed  an  upward 
current.  The  most  surprising  revelation 
made  in  the  report  is  that  the  closets  are  all 
trapped  with  D traps,  which,  even  at  the 
time  the  building  was  commenced,  had  been 
long  under  the  condemnation  of  sanitarians. 


Other  details  given  concur  to  indicate  that 
this  important  building,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow  so  pride  themselves, 
must  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  as 
regards  sanitation. 


The  Berlin  technical  press  laments  the 
pitiable  architectural  show  at  the_  Art 
Exhibition,  and  ascribes  the  dearth  of  exhibits 
to  the  counter-attractions  to  architects  of  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair.  The  Berlin  hanging 
committee  has  distinguished  itself  again  by 
finding  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  for 
the  architectural  exhibits,  and  thpe,  even 
with  a few  exceptions,  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  of  the  regular  annual  art  show. 
There  are  only  thirty  numbers  in  the  archi- 
tectural section  of  the  catalogue,  and  these 
are  supplied  by  not  more  than  a dozen 
contributors.  Churches,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  fashion  for  them,  predominate. 
Messrs.  Abesser  and  KrGger,  among  others, 
show  a large  one  for  Breslau  ; Messrs. 
Schilleng  and  Gracbner,  of  Dresden,  a 
picturesque  little  one  for  Bautzen. 

Seeling  shows  some  excellent  competition 
drawings  for  the  Berlin  Provincial  Museum, 
for  which  he  obtained  a premium,  and  further 
some  views  of  his  “ New  ” Theatre  in  Berlin 
and  the  municipal  theatre  in  Plauen.  Herr 
Heim  exhibits  some  ot  his  hotels,  and  Herr 
Braek  [some  town  houses  which  are  unfor- 
tunate attempts  to  copy  some  English 
mannerisms.  This  is  probably  the  last  time 
architecture  will  figure  in  the  Berlin  art 
shows,  as  the  energetic  “ Vereinigung  Berlin 
Architekten”  will  henceforward  have  its  own 
annual  exhibition  of  drawings. 


The  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation  seek  to 
obtain  a site  of  not  less  than  five  acres, 
near  London,  on  which  to  erect  a girls’ 
school,  or  to  find  a house  and  grounds  to 
accommodate  150  inmates.  Their  removal 
from  the  buildings  in  St.  John’s  Wood-road 
seems  to  prelude  the  changes  which  may  be 
expected  to  come  about  as  the  scheme  for  a 
new  trunk  line  to  London  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  assumes 
more  definite  shape.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  held  at  Lord’s  on 
December  7,  1891,  the  members  present 
ultimately  resolved  to  agree  to  terms  whereby 
the  company  undertook  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  the  school  site,  and  give  out  of  it  an 
area  of  about  8,600  square  yards  to  the 
club,  in  exchange  for  the  M.C.C.’s  with- 
drawal of  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  consent 
to  tunnel  beneath  the  east  side  of  their 
ground  to  a width  of  124ft.,  reckoning  from 
the  Wellington-road.  This  portion,  formerly 
Henderson’s  nursery-ground,  and  bought, 
freehold,  for  18,500/  from  the  Clergy 
Orphan  Corporation,  in  April,  1889,  is 
now  used  for  practice  at  the  nets. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Company  s 
proposal  to  establish  a large  terminus  on  the 
Harewood  and  Dorset  squares’ site— the  latter 
square  being  the  spot  where  Thomas  Lord 
and  the  M.C.C.  established  themselves  in 
— aroused  considerable  opposition.  The 
inhabitants  found  a champion  in  Miss 
Octavia  Hill.  A passage  from  a letter 
written  by  that  lady  to  the  Tnfies  of  June  7 
last  year  is  worthy  to  be  rehearsed  at  this 
juncture : — 

‘‘ This  railway  proposes  to  destroy  two  squares; 
to  invade  acres  of  space  covered  with  cheap,  pleasant 
houses  with  gardens  ; if  constructed  it  would  in  a 
great  measure  cut  off  the  whole  poor  district  of 
Lisson  Grove  from  its  natural  playground — Regent  s 
Park — which  at  present  is  approached  by  pleasant 
wide  streets  with  little  traffic,  safe  for  small  groups 
of  children  to  traverse  alone,  wide  breathing-spaces, 
now  bright  with  laburnum  and  lilac  hanging  over 
the  low  garden  walls.” 

The  problem  for  Londoners,  Miss  Hill 
says,  is  no  longer  how  to  provide  many 
houses  for  the  poor,  but  how  to  procure,  for 
poor  and  rich,  houses  with  such  conditions 
as  shall  make  life  healthy  and  happy. 
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THE  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  April  contain  an 
account  of  a discussion  of  a paper  read  at 
one  of  their  meetings  upon  “ Tuberculation 
in  Water-Pipes,”  in  which  it  was  held  that 
while  there  is  a vast  deal  of  difference  in  the 
action  of  different  waters  in  producing  tuber- 
culation, its  action  in  a wrought-iron  pipe  is 
more  rapid  than  in  cast-iron  pipes.  A water- 
main  properly  coated  with  tar  is  free  from 
tuberculation,  provided  the  tar-coating  forms 
an  absolutely  perfect  covering  over  the 
surface  of  the  pipe,  as  every  minute  hole  in 
the  coating  forms  the  nucleus  about  which  a 
tubercle  or  pimple  is  sure  to  form.  The 
great  value  of  interior  coating  in  preventing 
tubercles  is  evident,  when  its  influence  in 
checking  the  flow  is  considered.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  addition  to  the  condition  that 
water-pipes  shall  be  cast  vertically  with  the 
socket  end  downwards,  to  specify  in  English 
practice  that  every  pipe  is  to  be  cleansed  and 
fettled  on  leaving  the  sand,  ajid  while  warm 
to  be  immersed  in  Dr.  Angus  Smith  s 
preparation  for  the  purpose  ol  preventing 
rust. 


The  Journal  oi  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
July  provides  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  ” Causes  of  Fire  in  Dwellings,”  in 
which  the  author  attributes  them  chiefly  to 
heating  and  lighting  apparatus.  Statistics 
on  the  ^causes  of  fires  have  been  very 
meagre.  * Strict  cleanliness  in  heating 
arrangements  is  urged,  as  fires  are  often 
produced  by  accumulation  of  dust  and  fine 
organic  matter,  and  before  "firing-up”  in 
the  autumn  it  is  recommended  that  the  entire 
apparatus  be  thoroughly  examined.  Ashes 
retain  heat  for  a long  time,  and  when 
seemingly  cooled  should  not  be  placed  in 
wooden  barrels  or  near  frame  buildings. 
Gas  fixtures  should  not  be  so  fixed  as  to  be 
capable  of  swinging  against  combustible  sub- 
stances. such  as  curtains  and  woodwork,  but 
should  be  provided  with  stops  to  obviate  such 
danger.  Another  point  often  overlooked  is 
that  if  a window  be  opened  near  a gas 
burner  a draught  may  blow  a lace  curtain 
into  the  flame,  and  a fire  results.  The  author 
argues  that  woodwork  near  stoves  should  be 
protected  with  bright  tin,  which  acts  as  a 
reflector  to  the  heat  rays,  while  a black 
or  rough  surface  absorbs  them.  Also 
that  while  brick  platforms  are  not  so 
safe  as  tin,  because  stoves  are  not  apt 
to  remain  as  stable  upon  brick  as  upon 
metal,  that  brick  arches  are  the  proper  means 
to  adopt  to  protect  flooring,  and  that  if  brick 
arches  cannot  be  obtained,  then  a layer  ot 
thick  asbestos  paper  or  concrete  should  be 
first  laid  on  the  woodwork,  upon  this  a layer 
of  sand  and  concrete,  and  then  bricks  laid  in 
good  cement,  upon  which  another  layer  of 
bricks  should  be  laid,  but  in  such  a manner 
as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the 
preceding  course.  The  safest  system  of 
heating,  however,  he  considers  to  be  by  hot 
water,  with  pipes  fix  d free  from  any  wood- 
work. The  reason  why  steam-pipes  ignite 
wood  he  asserts  to  be  twofold — (i),  by 
allowing  the  water  to  run  low  the  steam 
becomes  superheated,  causing  a true  com- 
bustion ; and  (2)  pipes  containing  steam  at 
the  usual  temperature  may  cause  the 
secondary  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. in  the  latter  case,  the  steam  pipes 
slowly  dry  the  wood,  the  contained  moisture 
being  vaporised,  and  at  last  the  wood 
assumes  a state  resembling  charcoal,  where- 
upon the  glowing  or  combustion,  well  known 
in  the  case  of  charcoal,  takes  place  spon- 
taneously. Other  trite  facts  collected  in  this 
useful  paper  render  it  of  practical  utility  for 
perusal.  

An  architect,  a member  of  the  Institute, 
writes  to  us  ; — 

•'De.\r  Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  two  cards  which 
have  just  arrived,  addressed  to  me,  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  make  any  comment  upon,  omitting  my 
name  in  the  matter. 

The  sooner  this  sort  of  thing  is  put  a stop  to,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  profession.” 

The  cards  enclosed  are  a trade  announce- 
ment from  an  engraver  and  designer  of 
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“ Memorial  Tablets,  Heraldic,  artistic  and 
other  brass  plates,”  accompanied  by  a 
separate  card  with  the  words  “A  commis- 
sion of  33  per  cent,  is  allowed  011  all  orders 
executed  through  your  kind  recommenda- 
tion.” We  hope  all  architects  who  receive 
this  card  will  note  the  name  of  the  sender 
as  a person  to  be  boycotted  for  the  future. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  is  curious  to  obsen'e  that  the  public  which 
shows  an  entire  indiflerence  to  the  architectural 
exhibits  at  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie  during  the 
annual  Salons,  has  nevertheless  crowded  to  the 
same  building  to  see  the  design  for  the  Opera 
Comique.  The  decision  having  been  made,  the 
centre  of  interest  for  the  artistic  world  is  now 
turned  towards  the  I^icole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where 
the  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  was 
adjudged  last  week. 

In  painting,  the  subject  given  was  Samson, 
blind,  ^ turning  the  mill  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
Philistines.  The  subject  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  nude, 
and  also  for  an  effective  general  comj^osition. 
The  competitors  have  not  varied  much  in  their 
treatment  of  it.  M.  Maurice  Mitrecey,  who  has 
obtained  the  Grand  Prix,  has  produced  a work  of 
great  talent,  showing  solid  and  luminous  painting 
and  careful  drawing,  qualities  which  he  owes,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the  teaching  and 
example  of  his  master,  Jules  Lefebvre.  The 
principal  “second  grand  prix”  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Trigoulet,  a pupil  of  MM.  Gerome 
and  flenri  Levy  (who  has  shown  perhaps  more 
vigour  but  less  learning  in  his  composition,  than 
are  seen  in  the  prize  work),  and  the  “second 
grand  prix  ” to  M.  Georges  Charbonneau,  pupil 
of  M.  Bonnat.  The  picture  by  M.  Rouault  is 
noteworthy  for  a real  originality  which  gives  much 
promise  for  the  future. 

In  sculpture  the  subject  given  was  “The 
Golden  Age  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,”  as  de- 
scribed by  Hesiod.  The  subject  has  no  more 
novelty  than  that  for  painting,  bat,  like  the 
former,  gives  the  competitors  the  opportunity 
of  showing  their  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The 
jury  awarded  the  grand  prix  to  M.  Octobre, 
pupil  of  MM.  Cavelier  and  Tony  Noel,  who 
submitted  a bas-relief  which  is  truly  masterly 
in  style.  The  principal  “ second  grand  prix  ” 
was  awarded  to  M.  Desruelles,  pupil  of 
MM.  halguiere  and  Lanson,  whose  figures  are 
modelled  with  great  delicacy  and  with  a pretty 
natural  sentiment.  The  inferior  “second  grand 
prize”  has  been  awarded  to  M.  TvCmarquier, 
pupil  of  MM.  Thomas,  C.  M.  Gautier  and 
Moreau-Vauthier,  for  a scene  with  a curious 
bucolic  simplicity.  M.  Belloc  having  already 
obtained  the  “second  grand  pn.x  ” in  a previous 
year,  is  precluded  this  year  from  competing  except 
for  the  first  place,  which  he  has  failed  to  obtain 
in  this  instance,  though  he  is  a young  sculptor 
with  an  undoubted  future,  and  his  Virgilian  idyll 
pleased  us  much  by  its  simplicity  and  poetic 
charm.  The  whole  exhibition  of  works  has 
proved  of  higher  interest  than  usual,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  general  level  of  artistic  attainment 
among  the  younger  generation. 

While  M.  Nenot  is  actively  engaged  in  the  task 
of  carrying  on  the  new  Sorbonne  buildings  in  such 
a manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
various  “ Facult^s,”  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
is  occupying  itself  about  the  decoration  of  these 
buildings.  Eleven  painters  have  received 
important  commissions  for  decorative  works. 
M.  Besnord  is  to  execute  a mural  painting  of 
large  dimensions  for  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Chemistry  section  ; M.  Gervex  is  commissioned 
to  make  a mural  painting  and  two  panels  for 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Physics  section  ; 
M.  Montenard  will  decorate  the  amphitheatre  of 
Mineralogy.  In  the  large  hall  of  the  Conseil 
Academique,  M,  Benjamin-Constant  is  to  paint 
six  medallions  representing  the  Faculties  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Science,  Literature,  the 
Schools  of  Charters  and  of  Chemistry.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Anatomy  will  be  decorated 
by  M.  Aime  Morot ; that  of  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres  is  entrusted  to  M.  Gabriel  Ferrier  ; that 
of  Geography  to  M.  Toudouze.  In  the  Salle  clu 
Doctorat,  M.  Schommer  is  to  execute  a minute 
picture  and  a ceiling ; M.  Rochegrosse  will 
decorate  the  staircase  of  the  Library,  M.  Carricre 
the  amphitheatre  of  Liberal  Education,  and 
M.  Rixens  the  Salle  St.  Jacques,  where  he  is  to 
paint  a picture  commemorative  of  the  jubilee  of 
M.  Pasteur.  It  would  seem,  from  this  list,  that 
the  Ministry  have  been  actuated  by  a desire  to 
hold  the  balance  equal  between  the  members  of 


the  two  rival  Salons.  It  may  be  observed  also  that 
all  the  artists,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Rixens, 
are  left  absolutely  free  in  regard  to  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  their  subjects,  except  that  they  are 
required  to  have  a previous  understanding  with 
the  Rector  and  with  the  architect  of  the  building. 

Sculpture  has  had  its  shaie  in  the  recent 
liberalities  of  the  Ministry,  which  has  entrusted 
a certain  number  of  works  to  well  - known 
sculptors  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  museum 
of  Natural  Plistory,  a building  which,  commenced 
under  M.  Andre,  has  since  his  death  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dutert.  P'ive 
sculptors,  MM.  Allar,  Barrias,  Coutan,  Frcmiet, 
and  Marqueste,  have  been  commissioned  to 
execute  models  and  bas-reliefs.  That  of  M.  Allar, 
the  subject  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  will  form 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  fa9ade.  MM.  Barrias 
and  Coutan  will  represent  “Les  Races  Humaines.” 
M.  Frcmiet  is  to  execute  a combat  of  animals  ; 
M.  Marqueste  a combat  of  men  and  animals. 
In  regard  to  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  new 
Sorbonne,  M.  Nenot  has  made  certain  proposals. 
As  the  building  is  being  carried  out  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Slate  and  the  Municipality,  the 
works  of  this  nature  will  be  executed  at  the  cost 
of  the  Municipality  and  by  sculptors  selected  by 
them. 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  Pantheon  pro- 
gresses very  slowly.  M.  Falguicre  has  completed 
the  model  for  the  monument  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  is  to  be  raised  al'the  extremity 
of  the  nave,  where  the  choir  formerly  was.  The 
design  has  been  completely  remodelled  since  its 
first  conception.  As  now  designed  it  represents 
an  altar  “ de  la  Patrie,”  decorated  with  flowers, 
on  which  are  three  large  statues  symbolising 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  overshadowed  by  the  folds 
of  a large  flag — the  national  standard.  Two 
subordinate  groups  are  placed  one  at  each  side  of 
the  altar  ; on  the  right,  “ La  Loi  ” seated,  hold- 
ing a tablet  with  the  code,  and  “ La  Renommee  ” 
about  to  take  flight  to  announce  to  the  nations 
tlieir  deliverance  from  tyranny.  On  the  left  is  a 
warrior,  sword  in  hand,  ready  to  defend  his 
country,  while  near  him  a female  figure  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  stretches  up  her  hands  towards 
the  figure  of  Liberty.  Tliis  model  will  shortly  be 
examined  by  the  Fine  Art  Committee. 

The  Municipal  Council,  the  session  of  which 
has  just  closed,  voted,  before  their  separation,  for 
the  purchase  of  a certain  number  of  pictures  and 
statues  which  had  figured  in  the  two  Salons  of 
this  year.  It  may  be  observed  also,  as  a happy 
innovation,  that  the  Council  has  not  on  this 
occasion  confined  its  purchases  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  has  also  purchased  a certain 
number  of  works  of  industrial  art,  which  will 
form  part  of  a collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
decorative  art  which  the  municipality  is  anxious 
to  form  in  the  future  Musee  Galliera,  an 
excellent  idea  which  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged.  In  spite  of  the  incendiarism  of  the 
Commune,  the  Municipality  of  Paris  still  possesses 
some  admirable  tapestries  and  some  furniture  of 
great  interest.  In  adding  to  these  some  of  the 
objects  of  faience,  stoneware,  pewter,  &c. , 
annually  exhibited  by  Delaherche,  Desbois,  and 
others,  they  will  have  in  some  years  a collection 
of  considerable  value,  while  giving  a new  impulse 
to  art  industry.  It  will  be  the  part  of  M.  Stupuy, 
the  new  curator  of  the  artistic  collections  of  the 
municipality,  who  is  a man  of  taste  and  spirit,  to 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  this  new  project. 

Some  new  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Louvre. 
The  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 
has  received  a series  of  bronzes  from  the  excava- 
tions in  Algeria,  in  the  camp  of  Cherchell.  The 
department  of  Greek  ceramic  works  has  also 
received  a valuable  vase,  a “ Rhyton  ” with  two 
heads,  in  terra-cotta,  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.  ; 
and  M.  Carpentier  has  given  to  the  department 
of  painting  sixteen  works  by  the  landscape- 
painter  Chintreuil. 

At  the  i^cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Troyon 
competition  is  shortly  to  be  adjudged  ; the  subject 
is  “A  Landscape  seen  under  Sunlight  Effect 
after  a Storm.” 

M.  Veyrassal,  the  landscape-painter,  who  died 
three  weeks  ago  at  Paris,  leaves  behind  him  the 
remembrance  of  a truly  conscientious  artist, 
and  a man  generally  beloved.  Since  1848  he 
exhibited  assiduously  at  all  the  Salons,  either  as 
engraver  or  painter,  and  received  medals  in  1866, 
1S69,  1S72,  and  1S89.  He  took  pleasure  in 
reproducing,  with  realistic  fidelity,  the  strong 
teams  with  their  harness  decorated  with  red 
and  blue,  which  are  to  be  seen  yoked  to  the 
waggons  of  the  country  people,  the  horses 
hauling  the  canal-boats,  &c.  In  this  special 
class  of  painting  he  had  acquired  a personal 


reputation,  and  many  provincial  museums 
possess  pictures  in  which  he  has  illustrated  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  the  peasant  life  of  the 
district.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

We  have  to  announce  also  the  death  of  Mdlle. 
Nelly  Marandon  de  Montyel,  a miniature  painter 
of  talent,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  directed, 
with  untiring  zeal,  the  “ Ecole  Nationale  de 
Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes  Filles,”  at  Paris.  Her 
father  was  a painter,  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  his 
day  of  reputation  in  his  art. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  WINCHESTER. 

The  Jubilee  Congress  of  this  Association  was 
commenced  on  Monday  last,  July  31,  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook,  G.C.S.L,  being  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  year.  There  is  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  the  place  of  meeting,  for,  while  Winchester 
indicates  in  all  directions  that  it  is  essentially  a 
city  of  the  present,  the  mass  of  old  buildings 
shows  eloquently  enough  that  it  is  a city  of  old 
memories  as  well.  While  its  name  attests  its 
existence  in  Roman  times,  the  actual  plan  of  the 
city  reminds  us  forcibly  of  this  early  period.  The 
old  walls  of  enclosure  no  longer  exist,  and  they 
have  been  removed  so  completely  that  a search 
is  necessary  before  fragments  even  can  be  dis- 
covered. Yet  the  contour  of  their  known 
direction  indicates  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  a 
parallelogram,  the  angles  possibly  having 
been  rounded,  a usual  Roman  plan.  The  High- 
street  divides  the  area  into  equal  portions 
from  east  to  west,  nearly  so,  but  not  quite ; and 
the  other  streets  are  either  at  right-angles 
to  or  parallel  with  it,  thus  preserving  in  its  plan 
an  arrangement  that  dates  most  probably  from 
Roman  times.  Earlier  still,  however,  beyond  all 
doubt  was  the  origin  of  Winchester  ; for  ancient 
British  coins,  and  prehistoric  relics,  even,  have 
been  discovered  within  its  area.  But  apart  from 
mere  conjecture  and  inference,  important  as  these 
are,  Winchester  has  recently  (as  was  eloquently 
set  forth  in  the  opening  address  of  the  noble  Pre- 
sident) celebrated  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  erection  of  its  present  cathedral,  the  seven 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  recognition  of  its 
municipality,  and  the  five  hundredth  of  the 
foundation  of  its  College.  The  Council  of  the 
British  Archxological  Association,  therefore,  did 
well  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  to  liuld  their  fiftieth  annual  meeting 
within  its  walls,  and  the  more  so  since  the  second 
of  such  gatherings,  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
Society,  in  fact,  was  held  here  forty-nine  years 
ago. 

Brilliant  sunlight  enlivened  the  proceedings 
when  the  Mayor  and  the  various  members  of  the 
City  Corporation  rendered  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  visitors,  the  Mayor  making  a happy  address 
in  well-chosen  words.  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A., 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  responded,  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  took  occasion  to  review  the  work 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Association 
during  the  period  of  its  existence.  Many  local 
associations  had  been  formed  ; in  fact,  so  many 
now  exist  that  there  is  hardly  a county  without 
one.  Anthropology  was  a science,  arising  out  of 
Archieology,  hardly  known  fifty  years  ago,  which 
had  already  produced  important  results  : churches 
had  been  restored,  more  or  less  well ; ancient 
buildings  had  been  cared  for ; and  public  taste 
had  been  formed  by  the  various  societies  to  such 
a degree  that  the  Government  in  recent  years  had 
been  able  to  carry  a measure  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  some  few  ancient  works,  a thing 
which  would  have  been  impossible  at  the  period 
prior  to  the  existence  of  those  societies. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  Dean  of  Winchester  proceeded  to 
describe  the  ancient  fabric  and  to  point  out  the 
various  points  of  interest.  The  heraldic  bearings 
on  the  roof  of  the  choir  engaged  much  of  his 
attention,  and  his  remarks  were  of  value  as 
showing  the  aid  that  heraldry  can  render  in 
proving  the  dates  of  old  works.  The  year  1501 
can  be  shown  in  this  manner  to  be  that  of  the 
construction  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  The 
bosses  of  the  first  bay  are  charged  with  devices 
relating  to  the  See  of  Winchester  ; those  of  the 
second  bay  contain  devices  relating  to  the 
kingdom ; while  those  of  the  third  bay,  at  the 
east  end,  relate  to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord— the 
emblems  forming  probably  the  most  complete 
series  in  England.  The  chests  containing  various 
bones  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  of  other 
persons,  confusedly,  were  pointed  out  as  curious 
examples  of  Renaissance  work.  Indeed,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  choir-stalls  is  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  new  style,  which  deserves  more 
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attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
In  the  crypt,  the  Dean  described  the  important 
works  of  clearance  that  he  has  had  effected.  Not 
only  have  various  masses  of  masonry  been  cleared 
away,  which  formerly  supported  monuments  in 
the  church  above,  not  now  in  existence, 
but  he  has  had  many  feet  of  earth  removed. 
The  crypt  is  now  to  be  seen  under  circum- 
stances of  great  advantage  in  consequence. 
It  is  restored  to  the  original  level.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  it  was  never  put  to  any  use.  No 
interments,  no  floor  paving  was  found.  In  fact, 
although  an  incredible  number  of  loads  of  earth 
were  removed,  hardly  an  ancient  relic  was 
met  with.  But  it  was  apparent  that  the 
recent  level  had  been  in  existence  from 
a very  early  period.  This  was  proved  by  its 
having  determined  the  level  of  Bishop  Lucy’s 
work  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  Cathedral,  and 
one  of  the  columns  was  found  to  be  built  on  a 
large  flat  slab  of  stone,  resting  upon  the  wet 
subsoil.  Peat  exists  at  a short  distance  below  the 
present  level.  Mr.  Park  Harrison,  M.A.,  pointed 
out,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Dean,  three  archaic- 
looking  capitals  which  he  believes  to  be  of  Saxon 
date  ; and  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  showed  two 
masses  of  masonry  into  which  Bishop  Lucy's  work 
is  built,  different  from  the  W’ell-defined  Norman 
portions,  which  may  be  parts  of  one  of  the 
previous  Saxon  churches.  On  returning  to  the 
north  transept,  the  Dean  referred  to  the 
destruction  of  much  of  the  valuable  wall 
decorations  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  recent  years  by  the  Cathedral  authorities, 
to  gratify  the  tastes  of  an  irate  organist 
who  required  and  who  obtained  an  easy  means 
of  access  to  his  organ — the  latter  being  a huge 
affair,  the  posterior  elevation  of  which  is  no 
small  disfigurement  to  the  north  transept.  The 
Dean’s  discourse  was  a model  one.  In  front  of 
the  objects  themselves  he  spoke  of  wide  and 
close-jointed  masonry,  periods  of  building, 
heraldry,  sculpture,  the  various  important  monu- 
ments, and  shrines ; and  in  the  feretory  his 
audience  were  able  to  see,  by  degrees  only, 
owing  to  the  large  numbers  present,  a remarkable 
collection  of  fragments  of  sculpture  and  carving, 
found  during  various  recent  works,  and  here  pre- 
served. Here  is  the  built-up  statue  once  on  the 
west  gable,  now  superseded  by  a new  one.  It 
had  been  coarsely  carved,  and  its  form  made  up 
by  a coating  of  plaster.  In  the  chantry  of 
Bishop  Gardiner,  the  curious  reredos,  which 
exhibits  much  Italian  feeling  rather  than  Gothic, 
was  pointed  out.* 

In  the  afternoon  a visit  was  paid  to  Winchester 
College,  where  the  Bursar  of  the  College,  Mr. 
F.  Kirby,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  \’ice-Presidents, 
indicated  many  of  the  various  points  of  interest. 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  describing  the 
numbers  of  the  various  foundations,  and  how 
each  class  was  located,  how  many  members  were 
placed  in  a single  apartment ; the  domestic  oflices, 
such  as  the  brewery',  the  shaving-room,  the 
slaughter-house,  &c.,  requiring  prominence  in  the 
arrangements.  The  general  ground-plan  of  the 
buildings,  as  erected  by  William  of  Wykehara, 
remains,  and  the  portions  added  at  a later 
period  can  readily  be  traced.  The  work  is 
designed  in  a style  remarkable  for  its  fitness, 
ornament  being  applied  where  of  service,  as 
in  the  chapel  roof  and  elsewhere.  But  the  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  plain  and  effective.  The 
cloisters  have  arched  rafters  of  oak  in  capital 
preservation.  Mr.  Kirby  conducted  his  audience 
from  one  quadrangle  to  another,  then  into  the 
dining-hall,  where  the  position  of  the  open 
fireplace  was  noted ; into  the  chapel,  and 
through  the  cloisters.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  Wolvesey  Palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  where  Bishop  i^Iorton’s  work,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  \\ren,  was  examined,  ami  its  state  of 
disuse  deplored.  The  ruins  of  the  fine  Norman 
castle  adjoining  came  in  for  inspection  and 
description.  A visit  was  then  paid  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  which  was  described  by 
the  Master  and  others.  Flere  again,  a good  deal 
of  screenwork  was  observed,  designed  entirely  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  appears 
evident  that  Winchester  must  have  helped 
forward  the  new  style  to  a degree  not  hitherto 
recognised. 

In  the  evening,  a large  party  assembled  at  the 
Guildhall,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress,  and  here  the  noble  President  delivered 
the  inaugural  address.  The  civic  plate,  maces, 


* It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  Winchester 
Cathedral  was  illustrated  and  described  in  some  detail  in 
the  Builder  for  October  i,  189*. 


&c. , were  on  view,  together  with  a large 
collection,  on  loan,  of  choice  books,  engravings 
of  old  buildings,  ancient  objects,  and  especially 
the  important  series  of  Winchester  measures. 
The  party  separated  at  a late  hour. 

On  T uesday,  August  i , the  proceedings  consisted 
of  a journey  of  exploration  of  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Winchester,  and  a visit  to  Stratton  Park, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 
Proceeding  along  one  of  the  Roman  roads  out  of 
the  city,  the  open  downs  were  soon  reached,  and 
after  a brief  halt  to  inspect  some  tumuli  of  very 
early  date,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Shore,  an  extended  visit  was  made  to  the  curious 
little  church  at  Stoke  Charity.  It  is  filled  with 
objects  of  interest.  It  consists  of  a small  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  and  north  chancel  chapel, 
with  a timbered  spirelet  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  arches  are  well-developed  Norman 
work  of  good  type,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
doorway  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle,  in  an 
unusual  position  for  an  entrance,  close  to  the 
chancel  arch.  On  the  left  of  the  chancel  arch  is 
the  peculiarity  of  a hagioscope  with  a double 
slope,  one  looking  into  the  chantry  chapel  and  the 
other  into  the  chancel.  There  are  altar  tombs, 
brasses,  a little  stained  glass,  and  several  monu- 
mental slabs.  But  the  most  unusual  object  is  a 
sculptured  group  which  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
a belter  position  than  the  corner  in  which  it  is  at 
present  deposited.  Micheldever  Church,  like  the 
one  last  named,  was  described  by  Mr.  Shore,  who 
briefly  related  the  descent  of  the  Manor  and  the 
holding  of  the  properly  by  knight  service 
rendered  to  the  Crown  by  the  monks  of  Hyde 
Abbey.  The  church  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  many  years  ago,  has  been  rebuilt  in  brick,  in 
octagonal  form,  but  the  ancient  fifteenth-century 
tower  remains  at  the  west  end.  Its  belfry 
windows  are  filled  in  with  slabs  of  stone 
pierced  with  ornamental  apertures,  as  in  the 
churches  of  Somerset.  Within  the  chancel  are 
some  beautiful  monuments  by  Flaxman.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  Stratton  I’ark,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  President  to  luncheon. 
After  a prolonged  stay,  during  which  the  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  contained  in  the  mansion 
were  examined,  the  return  journey  was  begun. 
The  mansion  is  in  Classic  style,  with  a 
portico  of  four  sturdy  columns  of  stone  with 
a pediment,  the  walls  of  the  fabric  being 
of  painted  cement.  It  stands  in  a park  of 
very  great  beauty.  The  church  is  a new 
building,  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
built  of  flint  and  stone.  The  site  of  the  former 
church  is  in  the  park,  and  is  marked  by  a modern 
cross.  A visit  was  made  to  King’s  Worthy  Church, 
a restored  building  of  no  great  interest,  although 
the  font,  of  fourteenth-century  date,  is  good. 
The  church  was  described  by  Mr.  Shore  and 
by  Mr.  N.  C.  H.  Nisbett.  The  adjoining  church 
of  Headbourne  Worthy  was  next  inspected,  where 
the  Saxon  features  of  the  fabric  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock.  The  worked  material  is 
Quarr  Abbey  stone,  neatly  cut  and  bedded,  the 
walls  being  of  small  rubble  and  flint.  There  are 
several  pilaster  strips  and  a little  long-and-short 
work.  But  the  principal  feature  is  the  western 
doorway,  over  which  are  large  sculptured  figures 
of  the  Saviour,  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  in 
mutilated  condition,  but  of  the  same  early  date. 
The  chancel  arch,  which  was  straight-sided,  has 
unfortunately  disappeared  during  the  restoration 
of  the  church.  No  attempt,  fortunately,  has  been 
made  to  restore  a curious  thirteenth-century 
piscina  in  the  nave. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  at  which  the 
Mayor  presided.  An  important  paper  was  read 
by  the  Mayor  on  the  well-known  font  of  the 
Cathedral.  He  had  traced  its  material  to 
Belgium,  and  rendered  a list  of  several  other  fonts 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  so  similar  in 
design  and  material  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  font  had  been  made  in  Belgium,  probably  at 
Tournay.  Having  regard  to  the  legend  of 
St.  Nicholas,  events  in  whose  life  are  represented 
on  the  sculptures,  the  lecturer  concluded  that  it 
had  been  carved  between  the  years  1170  and  1200. 
Another  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T.  b'. 
Kirby,  F.S.A.,  descriptive  of  the  curious  little 
chantry  chapel  founded  by  Fromont  within  the 
cloisters  of  Winchester  College.  It  dates  from 
the  year  of  the  founder’s  death,  1420,  when  the 
work  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  completed. 
The  original  deed  of  trust,  with  the  College 
seal,  was  exhibited.  The  date  of  erection 
being  so  w'ell  made  out,  the  building  is  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture. 

[We  will  next  week  continue  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.] 


THE  KENT  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archceo- 
logical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  251I1, 
and  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July,  at  Eden- 
bridge.  The  place  of  assembly  was  chosen  some- 
what away  from  the  usual  districts  in  which  the 
meetings  have  been  held  previously,  in  order  that 
a fresh  range  of  country  might  be  traversed,  and 
a different  class  of  antiquities  visited.  Kent  is  a 
county  so  large  in  extent,  and  so  rich  in  anti- 
quities, that  this  district  has  remained  unexplored 
without  any  diminution  cf  interest  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  previous  years.  The  scenery  of  the 
locality,  now  opened  up  from  London  by  the  new 
raiiway  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the 
visitors.  At  eleven  o’clock  on  the  25th  the  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  by  the  holding  of  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  the  President,  the  Earl 
Stanhope,  F.S.A.,  took  the  chair.  The  report 
presented  indicated  a very  flourishing  condition 
of  things,  there  being  over  Soo  members,  and 
more  than  700/.  in  the  bankers’  hands.  Nearly 
thirty  new  members  were  elected,  as  accessions  to 
the  numbers  noted  above.  By  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, a large  contingent  of  members  and  their 
friends  had  arrived,  and  the  party,  to  the  number 
of  over  two  hundred,  proceeded  to  Edenbridgc 
Church,  where,  after  they  had  been  welcomed  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Gore,  M.A.,  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  building  was  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.  The  church  is 
a double  one,  the  northern  nave  being  the  oldest 
portion,  although  the  fabric  must  have  been 
rebuilt  to  its  existing  size  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  nave  arcade  being  fifty  years  later 
still,  and  many  of  the  windows  being  fifteenth- 
century  insertions.  At  the  west  end  is  a tower  with 
a Limber-shingled  spire.  Mr.  Scott  pointerl  out 
a single  small  Norman  window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  proceeded  in  a long 
cavalcade  of  carriages  along  the  pretty  lanes  of 
the  district  to  Hcver.  At  the  church  the 
Rev.  R.  Lathom  Brown,  M.A.,  gave  a short 
description  of  the  fabric,  w'hich  consists  of  a 
nave  and  a single  aisle,  each  repeated  to  the 
chancel,  both  aisles  being  on  the  north  sides,  that 
to  the  chancel  being  a chapel,  containing  the 
altar  tomb  and  the  well-known  brass  of  Sir  Thos. 
Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn.  This,  and  the  beautiful  brass  on 
the  floor  of  the  chancel  to  the  memory  of 
Margaret  Cheyne,  ob.  1419,  were  much  admired. 
They  are  both  in  admirable  condition.  The  church 
has  a lofty  timber  spire,  covered  with  shingle. 

A visit  was  then  made  to  the  principal 
object  of  the  day’s  pilgrimage,  the  fine  old  Castle 
of  Hever.  The  party  entirely  filled  the  quad- 
rangle within  the  entrance  gateway,  and  here  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  the  ground-plan 
of  the  castle,  and  related  its  history.  No  part  is 
earlier  than  the  building  erected  by  W.  de 
Hcver  after  obtaining  licence  to  crenelate, 
temp.  Edward  HI.  Considerable  portions 
of  this  early  building  still  remain  incorporated 
in  later  work  ; and  they  were  pointed  out. 
The  principal  parts,  however,  and  the  fine 
gateway,  date  from  the  time  when  the  Boleyn 
family  settled  here,  on  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  tevip.  Henry  VI.  ; but  the  fabric  was 
again  remodelled  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  long  gallery  and  much  of  the  quadrangle 
being  insertions.  At  this  period  the  ball  lost 
its  open  roof, 'and  aflat  ceiling  was  substituted, 
the  ornamental  ceilings  of  the  living-rooms, 
including  that  of  the  room  in  which  Anne  Boleyn 
is  said  to  have  been  born  and  Queen  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  have  died,  being  of  the  later  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  a mistake  to  believe  that  the  fabric 
is  of  one  date.  Its  general  resemblance  in  plan 
to  Ighlham  Mote  was  pointed  out,  and  references 
made  to  the  truth  of  the  traditional  visits  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  prior  to  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Chiddingstone  was  next  visited,  where  the 
party  saw  fur  the  first  time  during  the  pro- 
ceedings some  of  the  monumental  slabs  of  cast 
iron,  for  which  the  district  was  celebrated.  The 
remarkable  timber  houses  of  the  village,  opposite 
the  church,  were  inspected  ; and  some  of  the 
party  paid  a visit  to  the  Chidcling  Stone,  from 
which  the  village  takes  its  name.  An  evening 
meeting  was  held  after  the  return  to  Kdenbridge, 
when  papers  were  read  on  Edenbridge ; on 
Gavelkind  ; and  on  the  iron  trade  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  Earl  Stanhope  presiding. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  an  early  morning  of 
brilliant  sunshine  was  followed  by  heavy  thunder- 
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clouds  and  drenching  rain.  The  proceedings 
were  greatly  hindered  in  consequence,  and  it  was 
fully  mid-day  when  there  was  any  prospect  of  a 
change  of  weather. 

The  rain  was  not  over  when  a long  line  of 
carriages  was  formed,  numbering  ov'er  twenty,  and 
a large  party  started  to  visit  Cowden  Church  and 
Lindfield  Mark.  The  quaint  village  of  Cowden, 
with  its  picturesque  group  of  tiled  houses  and  trees 
grouped  around  the  lofty  spire  of  the  church,  forms 
a ready-made  picture  for  the  artist.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  with  a north  aisle,  a chancel,  and 
a south  porch.  The  spire,  which  is  wholly  of  heavy 
timber  framing,  covered  externally  with  shingle 
and  tile,  stands  on  huge  trusses  the  whole  width 
of  the  west-end  of  the  nave.  From  these,  the 
sides  of  the  tower  are  carried  up  in  timber  before 
the  slender  spire  begins.  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott 
described  the  fabric,  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
whole  of  the  timber  framing  was  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  the  open  roofs  of  the  church  being 
a little  later.  The  mouldings  pretty  clearly 
confirm  his  opinion.  There  is  a charming 
wrought-iron  stand  for  an  hour-glass  still 
remaining  attached  to  the  seventeenth-century 
pulpit.  Mr.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  F.S.A.,  gave  a 
description  of  several  curious  entries  in  the  church 
books  relative  to  lights  burning  before  statues,  etc. 

It  had  been  intended  to  pay  visits  to  the  fine 
old  houses  of  Crippenden,  the  home  of  the 
Tichborne  family,  where  the  panelled  hall  was 
to  have  been  seen  ; and  also  to  the  old  house, 
Scarletts,  but  the  delay  owing  to  the  weather 
rendered  this  impossible,  and  progress  was  there- 
fore made  direct  to  Cowden. 

Passing  several  of  the  enclosed  sheets  of  water, 
once  used  in  the  iron  manufacture,  when  the 
district  was  filled  with  smelting  works,  the  party 
at  last  arrived  at  the  great  earthwork  at  Lingfield 
Mark.  Here,  in  a tent,  the  whole  party  partook 
of  Mr.  V.  Beresford  Melville’s  hospitality. 
Allerwarcis,  Mr.  Geo.  Payne,  Hon.  Secretary, 
to  wliom  much  praise  was  given  for  his 
management  of  the  arrangements,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  camp,  pointing  out  its 
three  lines  of  defence.  Although  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  clearly  a fortified  oppidum  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  its  relation  to  other  camps 
within  sight  was  explained. 

The  sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  a long  stretch 
of  country,  large  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  was  laid  out  like  a map  at  the  spectators’ 
feet.  Towards  Loudon  dark  storm  clouds  still 
hovered.  On  the  return  journey  some  of  the 
party  visited  the  old  house  known  as  Bazing,  and 
later  further  hospitality  was  received  by  the  jiarty 
at  O.akdene  by  Mr.  H.  A.  D.arbishire,  J.P.  Here 
an  interesting  meeting  was  brought  to  a close. 


THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

We  resume  our  special  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  West  Brom- 
wich on  July  13,  14,  and  15  (see  the  Builder  for 
July  22,  p.  65,  for  the  suggestive  inaugural 
address  of  the  President — Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs — and 
other  matter). 

The  Parish  and  District  Councils  Bill. 

Mr.  Robert  Godfrey,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Surveyor  to  the  King’s  Norton  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  District  Surveyor  to  the  Northfield 
Highway  Board,  read  a paper  on  “The  Parish 
and  District  Councils  Bill  (Local  Government 
Bill,  1S93),”  in  the  course  of  which  he  .said  : — 

During  the  nineteen  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  Association,  it  has  never  happened  that  a Bill 
materially  affecting  a considerable  number  of  its 
members  has  been  before  Parliament  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  ; and  the  fact  of  the  Parish 
and  District  Councils  Bill  being  still  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time  affords  a good 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  its  provisions,  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  tlie  position  and  duties  of 
many  of  the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  the  first 
great  step  in  affording  communities  the  means  of 
adopting  measures  to  protect  the  public  health, 
but  its  provisions  only  afl'ected  a comparatively 
small  area  of  the  country.  The  Act  of  1S4S  was 
the  next  step  by  which  communities  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  were 
enabled  to  adopt  a form  of  local  government,  and 
to  adopt  those  measures  which  related  to  the  con- 
servation of  public  health. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1S73,  '^hich  was  a 
very  fair  attempt  at  codification,  next  covered 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  with 
“Authorities,”  upon  whom  devolved  some  few  of 
the  duties  which  pertained  to  urban  authorities. 

Next  came  the  long-Iooked-for  Local  Govern- 


ment Act  of  188S,  which  established  the  County 
Councils,  and  at  length,  in  1893,  twenty  years 
after  the  Act  of  1873,  we  have  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  established 
by  that  Act. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  introducing  this  Bill,  said : 
“The  present  Government  is  not  open  to  the 
censure  so  freely  cast  upon  it  of  introducing  a 
sort  of  harum-scarum  Bill,  for  which  there  is 
no  necessity  and  no  demand,  and  which  is  to 
serve  some  political  purpose  ; ” but  the  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  adjective  “harum-scarum  ” is  very 
appropriate,  and  there  is  abundant  internal 
evidence  of  the  harum-scarum  nature  of  the  Bill. 
With  the  politics  of  the  matter  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  aim  of  this  Association  should  be  to 
endeavour,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take  such 
measures  as  will  improve  the  Bill,  both  in  the 
interests  of  the  members  who  are  prejudicially 
affected  by  it,  and  on  the  other  to  get  introduced 
into  it  clauses  which,  at  present,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Briefly,  three  new  authorities  are  established  : — 

1.  7'he  Parish  Meeting,  who.se  functions  are 
to — a.  Elect  the  Parish  Council  if  no  poll  is 
demanded.  Sec.  3 (5).  b.  Adopt  the  “ adoptive 
Acts  ” if  in  its  wisdom  it  secs  fit  to  do  so.  Sec.  7. 
c.  Assent  or  dissent  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
parish  property.  Sec.  10  (ii).  d.  Exercise  the 
power  of  veto  on  the  expenditure  of  the  Parish 
Council,  e.  Exercise  the  veto  on  tlie  action  of 
the  I’arish  Council  in  the  matter  of  closing  foot- 
paths and  roads. 

2.  The  Parish  Council. — In  parishes  with 
over  300  inliabitanls  there  shall  be  a Parish 
Council.  This  will  affect  some  7,000  parishes  in 
the  country,  with  from  300  persons  upwards,  and 
here  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  harum-scarum 
preparation  is  manifest.  The  nominations  for 
members  of  the  Parish  Council  are  to  be  made  at 
the  Parish  Meeting,  Sec.  3 (5);  and  in  tlic 
1st  Schedule,  par.  6,  the  following  extraordinary 
]>rovision  is  made  : — 

“ If  the  number  of  candidates  does  not  exceed 
the  numl^er  of  Councillor-s  to  be  elected,  the 
chairman  sliall  pul  tlie  names  of  the  candidates  to 
the  meeting,  and  if  those  candidates  are  accepted 
by  those  present  at  the  meeting,  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  elected  tinless  a poll  is  de- 
manded.'' What  is  the  object  of  a poll  under 
such  circumstances?  It  passeth  the  wit  of  man 
to  decide. 

The  Parish  Council  having  been  elected,  its 
functions  are  shortly  as  follows  : — a.  Appoint 
overseers  and  assistant  overseers.  Sec  5. 

b.  Hold  parish  property.  Sec.  5 (2  c). 

c.  Maintain  closed  churchyards.  Sec.  6 (^). 

d.  Undertake  the  duties  of  overseers  “with 
respect  to  appeals  by  them  in  respect  of  the 
valuation  lists,  poor  rale,  or  county  rate, 
or  the  basis  of  the  county  rate.”  Sec.  6 (r,  i). 
Overseers  act  in  appeals  to  settle  the  county  rate, 
but  the  valuation  lists  and  poor  rate  cause  the 
overseers  to  be  appealed  against.  e.  Provide 
parish  books,  vestry  room,  or  parochial  office, 
parish  chest,  fire  engine,  fire  escape,  or  matters 
relating  thereto.  Sec.  6.  f.  Hold  parish  ])ro- 
perty,  village  greens,  allotments  for  recreation 
grounds  or  gardens.  Sec.  6.  g.  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  parish  properly  (that  is  now  vested  in  the 
guardians).  Sec.  6.  h.  Deal  with  the  allot- 
ments question,  both  by  way  of  making  represen- 
tation and  by  managing  them.  i.  Execute 
adoptive  Acts  when  the  Parish  Meeting  adopts 
them.  Sec.  7 (6)  The  above  are  mandatory. 

In  Sec.  8 (i)  is  a list  of  additional  powers, 
which  are  similar  to  jrowers  now  exercised  by 
urban  authorities,  as  to  acquiring  buildings, 
lands,  and  the  execution  of  works  ; but  one 
of  these  additional  powers  is  extremely  novel, 
viz.,  “to  utilise  any  supply  of  water  within 
their  parish.”  It  is  a well-known  axiom 
that  there  is  no  right  in  nndergicmci 
water;  if  this  is  allowed  to  stand  there  will 
be  no  right  in  (Wtrground  water,  and  a Parish 
Council  may  abstract  water  from  any  mill- 
stream,  to  the  injury  of  the  mill-owner,  and  pay 
no  compensation.  The  clause  does  not  even  say 
for  what  purposes  the  water  is  to  be  utilised, 
whether  for  a public  water  supply  or  for  providing 
a boat  pool  for  the  edification  of  the  juvenile 
parishioners. 

Another  clause  in  this  section  is  equally  incom- 
prehensible. The  Parish  Council  is  to  have 
power  to  acquire  any  right  of  way,  easement,  or 
other  right,  whether  within  or  without  their 
parish,  “ the  acquisition  of  which  is  beneficial  to 
any  inhabitant  of  the  parish.”  Where  will  this 
land  the  Parish  Councils  ? As  it  stands  it  means 
that  any  Parish  Council  in  the  kingdom  may 
acquire  rights  of  way  over  the  Lake  Hills,  or 


Clifton  Downs,  or  any  other  holiday  resorts 
which  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  many  in- 
habitants who  do  net  reside  in  the  parishes  where 
such  rights  of  way  exist. 

These  are  simply  a couple  of  instances  of  the 
harum-scarum  nature  of  the  Bill,  and  time  alone 
prevents  others  being  pointed  out. 

With  these  two  bodies  the  members  of  this 
Association  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
fortunately,  as  the  spending  power  of  the  Parish 
Meeting  is  nil',  and  that  of  the  Parish  Council  is 
to  be  limited  to  one  penny  in  the  pound,  unless 
by  sanction  of  the  District  Council  a loan  is 
obtained,  the  repayment  of  which  may  exceed  the 
“ penny.” 

The  third  authority  to  be  estaldished  is  The 
District  Council,  and  it  is  with  the  constitution 
of  this,  and  the  powers  with  which  it  is  to  be 
invested,  that  we  are  most  concerned. 

And  here  at  the  outset  the  author  cannot  but 
say  that  a great  opportunity  has  been  lost  of 
enunciating  a bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
local  self  government.  A complete  severance 
should  be  eft'ccted  between  Poor  Law  work  and, 
if  the  word  may  be  so  applied,  “Municipal” 
work.  While  the  area  of  the  Poor  Law  Union 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  form  a very  con- 
venient unit  for  the  District  Councils,  the  com- 
position of  those  Councils  is  open  to  serious 
objection.  With  the  union  area  as  the  unit,  many 
of  the  new  District  Councils  will  he  large  and 
unwieldy,  and  a smaller  Council  selected  from 
the  whole  area,  without  any  reference  to  Poor 
Law  work,  would  have  produced  a more  repre- 
sentative type  of  Councillors  and  a more  business- 
like Council. 

The  “ ?>Iunicipal”  work  of  one  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  within  the  author’s  knowledge,  is 
admirably  managed  by  a Committee  of  eighteen 
members,  under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1S75.  By  this  Bill  the  District  Council  will 
consist  of  about  fifty-eight  raemibers. 

The  rural  District  Council  will  be  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  under  another  name,  but,  by 
the  abolition  of  highway  authorities  of  every 
description  in  rural  districts,  with  enormously 
increased  work,  the  urb.an  District  Council  will 
be  simply  the  Local  Board,  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, lie.,  with  a new  title.  The  Bill  does 
not  affect  these  to  any  material  extent,  beyond 
abolishing  the  present  mode  of  election  and 
substituting  the  routine  of  the  Ballot  Act.  Tliese 
may  be  passed  by,  well  knowing  that  the  interests 
of  their  Surveyors  are  safe. 

But  with  rural  District  Councils  the  changes 
proposed  are  far-reaching  and  important.  By 
Sec.  1S9  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  every 
urban  authority  “ shall  ” appoint  a Surveyor,  but 
Sec.  190  omits  that  oflicer  in  the  list  of  those  to 
be  appointed  by  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  and 
here  the  influence  of  this  Association  should  be 
brought  to  bear,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural 
districts,  in  that  particular  point  at  least. 
The  Surveyor  will  be  as  much  needed 
under  the  rural  District  Councils  as  under  the 
urban  district  Councils,  and  although  from 
motives  of  so-called  economy  some  Rural 
Authorities  do  not  appoint  a Surveyor,  under  this 
Bill  it  ought  to  be  compulsory. 

By  the  Act  of  1847,  the  Surveyor  was  not  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  ofthe  Authority  appointing 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  Central  Authority, 
and,  while  not  advocating  “protection,”  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  preventing  Surveyors 
being  made  the  butt  of  interested  persons  who  get 
on  the  Board. 

The  Public  Health  Act  (London)  has  prescribed 
a qualification  for  inspector  of  nuisances,  or,  as 
he  is  to  be  called  in  the  future,  “Sanitary 
Inspector,”  while  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
must  have  the  usual  diplomas  ; and  in  the  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  generally,  the 
appointment  of  properly-qualified  Surveyors  should 
be  included  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 

The  gradual  assumption  of  urban  power  by  rural 
authorities,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  buildings, 
brings  the  Surveyor  into  conflict  with  the  jerry 
builder,  and  it  often  happens  that  if  the  jerry 
builder  does  not  get  on  the  Board  himself,  he  has 
a friend  who  is  a member,  so  that  the  Surveyor  is 
severely  handicapped,  and  in  endeavouring  to  do 
his  duly  is  branded  as  a tyrant,  and  unless  well 
supported  by  the  Board  is  sure  to  have  to  give 
way  or  lose  his  situation.  Surveyors  ought  not, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  health,  to  be  placed 
in  this  position,  and  some  representation  on  the 
subject  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  amount  of  work  to  be  thrown  upon  existing 
Surveyors  to  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  of  whom 
there  are  nearly  forty  in  this  Association,  ill  be 
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enormous,  and  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  that 
their  position  will  be  improved,  more  especially 
in  those  districts  where  the  roads  are  at  present 
under  the  Parish  Surveyor.  Where  Highway 
Boards,  &c.,  exist,  the  Surveyors  of  those  Boards 
will  become  officers  of  the  rural  District  Council 
(Sec.  64),  and  until  such  officers  resign  or  are 
promoted  the  work  will  go  on  almost  as  at 
present. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  enormous 
length  of  district  roads  which  will  devolve  on  the 
District  Councils  will  necessitate  a largely- 
increased  staff,  both  clerical  and  working,  and  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  road  maintenance, 
which  will  involve  a greater  amount  of  friction 
than  all  the  other  dudes  of  the  office. 

Time  will  only  permit  of  some  few  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  Bill  being  pointed  out,  which  are 
more  apparent  in  the  matter  of  highways  than 
almost  any  other  part. 

The  Parish  Council  is  invested  with  the  duty  of 
repairing  and  maintaining  footpaths.  Sec.  I2  (2). 
By  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  the  Highway  Acts 
to  the  District  Councils,  this  same  duty  is  imposed 
on  them.  So  that  there  will  be  two  Councils 
invested  with  the  same  duty,  and  the  usual  result 
of  dual  authority  may  be  expected. 

Sec.  12  (2)  is  very  vague.  By  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1S88,  a District  Council  may 
undertake  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  main 
roads,  but  until  the  Warminster  case  this  did  not 
include  footpaths.  Now  the  Parish  Councils 
“may  undertake,”  although  the  Act  of  188S 
empowers  the  District  Councils  to  do  it,  and 
although  the  maintenance  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  Parish  Council,  there  is  no  provision  for  pay- 
ment, and  with  the  limit  of  expenditure,  Sec.  10 
(ii. ) it  amounts  to  a prohibition  of  the  work  being 
done,  unless  the  words  of  the  Bill  may  be  read  as 
authorising  a payment  from  the  County  Council. 

The  most  recent  case  on  Highway  Law  is  that 
of  Eyre  and  the  New  Forest  Highway  Board  (1892), 
in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  have  not  only  no  duty  but  no  right  to 
repair  a road  informally  dedicated  since  1S35,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  present  Bill  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  confer  on  District  Councils  a power 
to  adopt  the  liability  to  repair  ^t  large  as  that  now 
possessed  by  an  urban  Authority. 

Again,  the  powers  under  the  Highway  Acts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  parishes  in  vestry  assembled 
are  transferred  to  the  Parish  Council.  By  Sec.  24 
(i),  which  incorporates  Sec.  144  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
District  Council. 

As  showing  the  difficulties  created  by  this  dual 
transfer,  suppose  an  owner  wishes  to  dedicate  a 
new  highway  to  the  public,  under  Sec.  23,  High- 
way Act,  1835,  the  proposal  will  be  made  to  the 
District  Council  as  Surveyors.  If  it  were  held  that 
the  powers  of  the  vestry  were  transferred  to  the 
Parish  Council,  it  would  then  become  the  duty  of 
the  District  Council  to  remit  the  proposal  to  the 
Parish  Council,  and  if  the  Parish  Council  deem 
such  highway  not  to  be  of  sufficient  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  to  justify  its  being 
kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  said  parish, 
the  dedication  owner  may  be  summoned  by  the 
District  Council  to  appear  before  the  justices  at 
special  or  petty  sessions,  “and  the  question  ” as 
to  the  utility,  as  aforesaid,  of  such  highway  shall 
be  determined  at  the  discretion  of  such  justices. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  District  Council  exercise 
the  power  of  the  Vestry  they  will  have  full  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  question  of  public  utility, 
as  urban  Authorities  now  have  in  like  cases. 

Further,  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1SS8, 
Sec.  II  (4),  rural  District  Councils  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  management  of  main  roads, 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  new  Surveyors 
being  men  having  a recognised  qualification. 

From  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  work 
of  a rural  district,  the  author  is  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  dividing  line  in  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  urban  and  rural  District  Councils 
should  be  all  but  abolished.  The  conditions  of 
healthy  life  in  the  country  are  of  equal  importance 
with  those  in  the  towns.  There  is  one  place  in 
Lancashire  (Childwall),  with  thirty-two  houses 
and  199  population  (census  1S91),  which  has  all 
the  powers  of  a Local  Board  with  30,000  persons, 
simply  because  they  adopted  the  Act  of  1S4S, 
while  many  villages  in  rural  districts,  with  popula- 
tions of  1,000  and  over,  cannot  undertake  one  of 
the  most  elementary  duties  of  urban  life  without 
special  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  this  broad  distinction  exists  in  nearly  13,000 
parishes  in  574  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  districts. 

The  Bill  wants  recasting.  The  clauses  relating 
to  Parish  Meetings  and  Parish  Councils  are  50 
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mixed  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  and 
even  Mr.  MacMorran,  <^.C.,  eminent  as  he  is  in 
“ Public  Health”  Law,  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
some  of  the  clauses  are  unintelligible  and  redun- 
dant. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  the  author  ventures 
to  make  the  following  suggestions,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Council  will  see  its  way  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  so 
amend  the  Bill  that  it  may  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  : — 

1.  The  following  sections,  inter  alia,  of  the 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  be  incorporated; — 
42,  43,  44,  45,  relating  to  scavenging ; 149, 
vesting  of  streets,  &c.,  in  urban  authority;  157, 
power  to  make  bye-laws  respecting  new  buildings ; 
158,  as  to  commencement  and  removal  of  work 
contrary  to  bye-laws  ; 1 59,  what  is  to  be  deemed 
a new  building ; 160,  Towns  Improvement 

Clauses;  161,  lighting  streets;  171,  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

2.  Part  HI.  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1890,  to  be  compulsory,  and  not 
optional,  as  at  present. 

3.  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  shall  appoint  as 
Surveyors  men  having  an  acknowledged  qualifica- 
tion. Such  Surveyors  not  to  be  removed  without 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

4.  Surveyors  to  be  compelled  to  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  annually,  and  to  point 
out  any  case  where  the  District  Council  fail  to 
carry  out  any  part  of  their  duties. 

5.  Sec.  120,  Local  Government  Act,  18S8,  to 
be  inserted. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Massie  (Wakefield  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity) said  he  was  sure  all  Surveyors  to  Rural 
Authorities  must  feel  that  the  Bill  as  at  present 
proposed  was  one  which  could  never  be  accepted 
as  a settlement  of  their  position.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Godfrey  that  a great  opportunity  had 
been  lost  in  not  separating  the  Poor  Law  from 
sanitary  work.  He  had  spoken  to  nearly  every 
member  of  his  Authority,  an  Authority  having 
under  its  control  a population  of  nearly  40,000, 
and  they  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  under- 
take Poor  Law  and  sanitary  work.  Another 
matter  which  he  thought  utterly  wrong  was  the 
proposal  to  allow  the  representation  of  townships 
to  continue  unchanged.  In  the  Wakefield 
district  there  were  two  townships  of  fifty  or 
eighty  population,  each  returning  one  member  : 
and  there  was  one  large  township  of 
12,000  returning  only  two  members,  so  that 
those  two  small  districts  practically  nullified 
the  representation  of  12,000  persons.  Then  in  the 
West  Riding  there  were  twenty-four  Local 
Boards  with  populations  of  less  than  2,000,  with 
full  urban  powers.  In  his  district,  with  a popula- 
tion of  between  35,000  and  40,000,  they  had  to 
go  begging  cap  in  hand  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  every  power.  Another  serious  matter 
affecting  their  future  was  that  under  this  Bill, 
County  Councils  had  power  to  alter  existing 
districts.  He  referred  more  particularly  to  the 
proposal  that  in  future  every  parish  should  be  the 
centre  of  a district.  He  totally  disagreed  with 
that,  for  two  reasons.  Under  the  Bill,  the 
County  Council,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  could  take  10,000  or 
12,000  persons  from  his  district  and  add  to  the 
City  of  Wakefield  or  Borough  of  Morley  ; and, 
then,  secondly,  the  parish  boundary  was  not 
always  the  most  suitable  boundary  for  a district. 
The  County  Council  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  had  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of 
the  ridge  land  of  the  watershed  being  the 
boundary  of  the  parish.  In  conclusion,  he 
reiterated  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
that  the  Council  of  the  Association  would  watch 
the  future  progress  of  the  Bill  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

Mr.  Hooley  (County  Surveyor  of  Nottingham- 
shire) said  that  as  one  who  suffered  from  the 
connexion  of  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  he  would  like  to  endorse  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  remarks  as  to  the  inadvisability  of 
mixing  up  Poor  Law  relief  with  sanitary  work. 
Pet  schemes  of  his  own  which  had  passed  com- 
mittees of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  had 
been  quashed  on  going  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

Mr.  Davis  (Aston  Manor)  said  he  entirely 
agreed  with  ^fr.  Godfrey  that  the  Bill  needed 
recasting.  As  representing  one  of  the  four  largest 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  country  he  had 
carefully  read  the  Bill  to  see  what  it  would  do  for 
them,  and  all  he  could  see  was  that  they  would 
be  called  a District  Council. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Stratford-on-Avon)  suggested 
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that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  Council  of 
the  Association  to  take  the  Bill  into  their  con- 
sideration and  make  such  representations  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Savage  (East  Ham)  said  that  so  long  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  drew  Bills  of  this  kind 
without  the  advice  of  the  Association  they  would 
have  intricate  and  muddled  legislation. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
it  was  the  first  time  the  Association  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  a Bill  before  it  had 
actually  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Godfrey  had  done  very  good  service 
in  this  respect,  as  it  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  Members  of  Parliament  to  see  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  confronted,  and  enable 
them  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  Bill  as 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  its  proper 
working.  He  assured  Rural  Surveyors  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rural  Surveyors,  would  give  this  Bill  their  very 
careful  consideration. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
Godfrey  for  his  paper,  that  gentleman  briefly 
replied. 

Electrical  Mains  and  Methods  of  Laying  Them. 

Mr.  C.  H.  \V.  Biggs,  M.I.E.E.,  read  a long 
and  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  : — 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  the  roads,  streets,  and 
pavements  of  the  kingdom— hence,  whatever 
interferes  with  these  must  be  considered  of  i 
interest ; but  in  addition  to  the  mere  maintenance 
of  streets,  one  of  the  most  onerous  duties  of  the 
Borough  Engineer  is  the  giving  advice  to  his  i 
Council  in  matters  electrical.  As  one  who  is 
doubly  interested  in  these  matters — on  the  one 
hand  from  the  municipal,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  electrical  standpoint — I am  naturally  anxious 
to  elicit  information  as  to  the  exact  conditions 
each  party  requires  fulfilled.  If  the  municipality 
— as  i hold  it  ought  to  do — undertakes  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  means  to  provide 
for  the  artificial  illumination  of  the  district  over 
which  it  holds  sway,  it  will  have  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  generating  stations  and  the  system 
of  distribution. 

With  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  I have 
little  to  do  in  this  paper,  except  to  assume  that 
it  will  be  generated  either  on  the  high  or  the  low 
pressure  system.  If  generated  on  the  high 
pressure  system,  it  may  be  either  to  give  con- 
tinuous or  alternating  currents.  If  the  alternat- 
ing system  is  adopted,  most  probably  a different 
kind  of  main  will  be  used  than  if  on  the  con- 
tinuous current.  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
explained.  According  to  the  researches  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  Oliver  Heaviside,  and  others,  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  call  current  in  alternate- 
current  work  affects  only  the  external  part  of 
the  conductor.  The  slower  the  alternations, 
the  greater  the  sectional  depth  of  the  con- 
ductor that  takes  part  in  carrying  the 
current ; the  more  rapid  the  alternations  the 
less  the  depth  of  conductor  so  acting.  Hence 
the  view  has  arisen  of  late  years  that  the  con- 
ductor is  more  of  a directrix  than  anything,  and 
given  sufficiently  rapid  alternations,  the  action  is 
a mere  surface  action  between  the  dielectric  and 
the  conductor.  Thus  the  conductors  for  alternate  • 
currents  are  sometimes  hollow  metallic  tubes — in  . 
fact,  copper  tubes — in  order  to  obtain  a large  ; 
surface  area.  Mr.  Ferranti  was,  I think,  the  first 
to  arrange  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  tubes  : 
concentrically  in  his  mains  from  the  Deptford  1 
generating  station  to  the  Charing  Cross  and  other  • 
districts  supplied  from  Deptford. 

It  will  be  best  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  : 
discussion  of  purely  electrical  matters,  except  so  > 
far  as  they  bear  directly  upon  the  object  of  this  ; 
paper.  Assume,  then,  that  we  wish  to  generate  ; 
a given  quantity  of  electrical  energy  and  utilise  it  . 
at  a certain  point.  What  difference  will  it  make  ; 
to  our  mains  if  it  is  generated  under  high  pressure  : 
or  under  low  pressure?  The  heat  developed  in  a i 
conductor  is  given  by  the  well-known  formula  i 
C’R — “current  squared”  x “resistance”;  from  1 
which  it  is  seen  that  a small  increase  of  current  1 
may  mean  a considerable  increase  of  heat.  We  ; 
neither  want  our  mains  melted,  nor  in  fact,  made  : 
hot  ; we  want  the  heat  evolved  at  the  lamps,  for  ,1 
elsewhere  it  means  loss.  The  heating  of  the  con-  • 
ductor  increases  the  loss  in  another  way,  as  it  also  ' 
increases  the  copper  resistance.  By  generating  ; 
under  high  pressure  we  obtain  our  quantum  of 
electrical  energy  with  little  current,  the  energy  , 
being  represented  by  the  product  of  “current” 

X “pressure.”  In  the  formula  C E,  C = 
current ; E = pressure.  Increasing  the  pressure  • 
means  decreasing  the  current,  and  a small  current 


s a small  conductor,  which,  as  copper  is 
ally  ascii,  means  a saving  of  copper.  Un 
ther  hand,  the  current  will  traverse  any  road 
n find,  and  it  goes  over  these  roads  m 
titles  inversely  to  the  resistance  to  its  pro- 
these  roads  offer.  In  our  operations  we 
it  to  go  over  a particular  road,  and  not 
ider  away  in  other  directions,  being  thereby 
for  our  work,  not  to  mention  the  danger 
,g  to  both  life  and  property  Jt™" 
r where  it  is  not  wanted.  With  high 
iiire,  then,  we  have  to  be  exceedingly 
hi  as  to  the  insulation  of  the  Con- 
or. Hence,  while  we  gain  by  saving 
ler,  we  lose  something  by  having  to  use  more 
ly  insulation.  Mains  must  be  constructed  so 
o avoid  loss  from  heating  and  loss  from 
age.  There  is  still  another  point  to  which 
iition  must  be  directed.  If  we  use  our 
trical  energy  for  lighting  purposes,  we  wan 
current  to  be  as  large  as  possible  at  the  point 
se  because  its  value  for  the  object  in  view 
es  as  its  square.  The  electrical  energy  may 
generated  at  a high  pressure  and  a small 
rent,  but  it  is  used  at  a lower  pressure  with 
■er  current.  If  our  apparatus  were  perfect 


company  there  to  lay  the 
and  services  through  the  fltd'-fs- 
and  distributors  had  to  be  laid  under  loot 
ways  a depth  of  I ft.  clear,  and  under  carriage- 
ways 2 ft.  and  2 ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear. 
With  reference  to  the  feeding  and  service 
boxes  it  was  essentual  they  should  It'  “ 
metically  sealed  to  prevent  moisture  g^f “E 
into  the  boxes.  If  moisture  got  into 
these  boxes  they  would  have  a short  circuit, 
fire,  or  an  accumulation  of  gas,  which  went  oti 
with  an  explosion  somewhat  terrif>nng  to  passers- 
bv  They  had  had  two  or  three  of  these  ex- 
plosions  in  Liverpool,  and  the  police  were  qmte 
alarmed  by  them.  They  had  now  replaced  the 
old  boxes  with  new  ones  fitted  with 
receivers,  into  which  any  moisture  ran.  inese 
receivers  were  inspected  once  a month,  and  any 
moisture  which  might  have  found  Us  way  inside 
was  wiped  out.  Since  this  had  been  done  they 


which  in  future  would  demand  a great  deal  of 
attention  from  them  as  municipal  engineers.  Ihey 
tvere  upon  the  very  fringe  of  electricity  at  present, 
but  at  any  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
advise  their  Corporations-nol  upon  some  great 
installation,  for  which 

expert  electrical  engineer,  but  upon  the  lading  ot 
the  cables  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Biggs  s paper 
gave  them  a great  deal  of  useful  information  upon 

Robert  Hammond,  M.Inst.C.E., 
with  a paper  on  “Municipal  Electricity 
but  we  must  defer  notice  of  this  and  of  some 
other  papers  until  our  next  issue. 
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Guildford,  Compton,  and  Loseley  wxre  the 
nlaces  \Hsited  by  the  members  of  this  society  this 
, ...  Tnlv  about  one 


was  wipcu  oui.  ouit-x.  wxxo  •'  places  \nsUeo  oy  uic  incm  2 .,Knnt  nne 

had  had  no  further  trouble  from  explosions.  ^nd  on  Wednesday,  July  26th,  aliout  orie 

Mr.  Silcock  (King’s  Lynn),  who  seconded  the  I their  frientls  assembled  at 
■ote  of  thanks,  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  Many  arrived^  *’1',.'’“  LSmL.  „f 

Vie  wished  for  further  information.  I •— -^..^ptefl 


vote  ot  tnanKS,  saiu  lucic  .x.  r . 

upon  which  he  wished  for  further  rnformat.on 
One  was  as  to  a system  of  oil  insulation  v Inch  had 
been  introduced.  Mr.  Boulnois  had  mentioned  a 


and  other  buildings  of 


;r  current.  If  our  apparatus  paperTnSladoni  which  was  practically  the  Ferranti 

rt  convert  2,-^  o papm  „ oil  insu  at.on  m 


tit  convert  t-uuia  v/.  _ 

s)  X 2 units  of  current  (called  amperes)  into 
equivalent  energy : lOO  volts  pressure  x 
imperes  current.  The  piece  of  apparatus  for 
t conversion  is  called  a transformer.  Some  ot 
advocates  for  high  pressure  would  supply  a 
isformer  to  every  house  ; others  prefer  a trai^- 
ner  to  a group  of  houses.  Whichever  plan  be 


SUiaUUll,  WaiLU  aw, 

system,  but  there  was  also  an  oil  insulation  in 
which  the  cable  was  enclosed  in  oil,  and  had  no 
solid  casing  at  all.  The  depth  of  the  insulating 
channels  was  also  an  important  point,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  Crompton  system.  1 ne 
bare-copper  cables  strained  in  channels  took  up 

:;7;ragreupcfhouses.  M’Mchever  Plante  g- V'^re^there  Cre°  a ‘nLtaf  TfY^es^S 

to  the  cost  of  mamtenance.  J j^g^ient  space  could  nof  be  obtained  for  channels 

transformer  be  absolutely  cut  ou  rmirinton  «;vstem  He  believed  that  at 

“I  "1“  ‘ mire  “iSs  “Bradford  they? had  laid  eo^red  cables  with  merely 

a plank  over  them  to  prevent  worKinen  on  the 
roads  picking  or  putting  a shovel  into  them,  lhai 
was  the  most  simple  method  of  cable  laying,  bu 
whether  it  would  be  permanent  and  etiicient 
remained  to  be  seen.  . 

Mr.  Cox  (Bradford),  said  that  the  mforiiiation 
given  in  the  paper  would  have  been 


luit  wnen  u is  uuu  , 

licht,  it  is  constantly  using  up  more  or  iess 
rent  in  order  to  keep  the  iron  core  magnetised, 
ich  is  another  source  of  loss, 
inmmarising,  high  pressure  requires  less  copper 
the  mains,  but  more  and  better  insulation, 
requires  the  use  of  transformers,  either  m 
:ry  house  or  at  sub-stations  for  a group  ot 
These  transformers  have  to  be  paid  tor 


anbquity,  such  as  .abbot’s  Hospital,  but  as  these 
were  visited  by  the  Society  in  1886,  and  described 
in  the  Builder  of  August  14  that  year,  they  need 
not  again  be  referred  to,  further  than  to  say  that 
since  then  the  castle  and  grounds  h«-e  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  Guildfcrd,  and 
the  Grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and  many  improv  e- 
ments  made,  notably  a circular  iron  staircase  con- 
structed to  the  top  of  the  castle  keep,  which  %\  orks 
have  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford. 

Carriages  were  in  waiting  a t i p.m.,  and  took 
the  party  to  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  where  Mr 
Ralph  Nevlll,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper.  He  »td 
these  ruins  stood  on  the  well-known  tmcmM 
Pilgrim’s  Way,  and  just  above  a ferry  o'Ct  “e 
river  Wey  1 the  pilgrims  passed  through  here 
from  Southampton  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thotiias  a 
Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  chapel  was  no  doubt 
built  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it 
would  be  noticed  from  the  remains  of  the  spring- 
ing of  the  traceries  of  the  windows  that  they 
' » . , ..  -I.-  fiirtteo  ,n  tVif*  r.hanel  of 


y . i,  -x,  fr.  He.  rmiii  lor  friven  in  thc  paper  wouiQ  iiavc  uccii  wif  great  value  been  similar  to  those  in  , 

ses.  These  transformers  have  to  p , ^ ff  ^bey  could  have  had  it  before  their  ^be  Baptist  at  St.  Marys,  Guildford, 

ally  and  have  to  be  maintained,  they  f LoKIpc  were  laid  The  cables  were  laid  under  the  -i,- ’ c,  Catherine’s  the  members  and  visitor 
^ smaller  or  greater  constant  loss_of  cabks  vv^erejaid.^^^  Urn  protection  ^ rnlton.  and  took  light  refresh 


,Q  to  a smauci  ... 

•rent.  The  great  advantage  of  high  pressure  is 
enabling  the  central  station  to  be  erected  m 
ices  where  land  costs  less  than  where  the 
sition  is  more  rigidly  defined,  where  fuel  ^d 
Her  are  more  cheaply  obtained,  and  other 
nilar  advantages.  Low-pressure  vvorkmg  re- 
tires the  central  station  to  be  at  hand  (according 
ATxxecri:  Prcimi-iton  and 


caoies  were  mio.  ihc  

ridge  of  the  causeway  without  any  protecuon 
beyond  a ^-in.  board  laid  on  the  top  as  a sort  ot 
warning  to  any  excavator  who  had.  to  dig  there. 
Of  course  the  wire  was  insulated  with  a covenng 
of  composition.  They  had  found  from  stern 
experience  that  it  would  have  been  very_  much 
beUer  to  have  had  a channel  or  culvert  either  m 


:«  the  centrS  stutiou  to  be  at  baud  (according  “ter  o ume  nuu  a me.  v 

the  calcnlatious  of  Cromp  o,^  nd  ron  or  ^ in  Ynsequence.  The 


xne  X2*  .-aw..,-.-.  - i 

right,  the  distance  must  not  exceed  trom  _,om 
2^00  yards),  and  it  needs  more  copper  in  the 
nductors.  As  generally  adopted,  low  pressure 
le  limit  of  which  is  50°  volts)  also  requires 
ansforming,  but  in  a different  way  to  that 
lopted  with  high  pressure. 

The  author  then  went  on  to  describe  the  three- 
ire  system,  and  the  bare-wire  system,  now  being 
irried  out  by  Mr.  Crompton  at  Hove.  He  also 
ealt  in  great  detail  with  the  construction  of 
oncrete  culverts,  drains,  insulating  gear,  junction 

nd  house-service  boxes,  and  other  matters  ; but 

is  remarks  on  these  subjects,  being  very  fu  1 y 
lluslrated  by  diagrams,  cannot  be  intelligibly 
ummarised  in  the  absence  of  the  diagrams. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr  H.  r.  Boulnois  (Liverpool)  moved  a vote 
[ thanks  to  Mr.  Biggs.  He  said  the  paper 
•ould  be  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to  those 
-ho  had  charge  of  electric  stations  under  Gor- 
orations,  but  also  to  those  who  had  to  watch 
ver  public  companies.  Mr.  Biggs  had  wisely 
ealt,  not  with  the  generation  of  electricity  at 
he  works— with  which  as  Municipal  Engineers 
hey  had  little  to  do— but  with  the  best  means  ot 
■onveying  the  electricity  from  thegeneraUng  station 
hrough  the  streets  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the 
•ost  given  of  laying  mains,  he  wished  to  ask  Mr, 

Biggs  if  he  had  included  anything  for  the  proper 

insulation  of  the  cables  ; and  whether  this  did  not 
enter  largely  into  the  question  of  maintenance. 
Mr.  Biggs  had  given  three  methods  of  insulation, 
but  he  had  omitted  to  mention  a new  system- 
new  in  this  country,  though  largely  used  in 
America— that  of  prepared  paper.  The  paper, 
soaked  in  oil,  was  wound  round  the  cable  and 
then  encased  in  lead,  as  m Messrs.  Siemens  s 
nrocess.  With  regard  to  the  electric  conductors 
at  Hove,  Mr.  Biggs  gave  them  the  specification 
under  which  they  were  laid,  but  not  the  depth  of 
the  mains.  He  took  it  they  would  not  allow  any  of 
these  wires  to  be  laid  within  a fevv  inches  of  the 
footpath.  He  had  prepared  standard  conditions 
for  Liverpool  under  which  they  compelled  the 


iron  or  uriuKNvuin,  a.i.k4  — — - 

a good  deal  of  money  in  consequence.  me 
streets  had  had  to  be  taken  up  twice,  and 
they  were  having  to  take  them  up  again 
to  introduce  the  three  - wire,  _ or,  perhaps, 
the  five-wire  system.  A discussion  was  taking 
place  between  Mr.  Shoolbred  and  Mr.  Baynes 
zs  to  laying  the  three-  or  five-wire  _ system. 
The  Committee,  in  their  dilemma,  submitted  tbe 
matter  to  Lord  Kelvin,  who  supported  Mr. 
Baynes  in  the  three-wire  system,  but  the  Com- 
mittee had  asked  his  lordship  to  visit  Bradford, 
and  go  over  the  system  before  finally  deciding. 
Y’hether  the  three-  or  five-wire  system  was 
adopted,  there  would  be  a better  plan  for  laying 
the  cables  under  the  street,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  taking  up  long 
lengths  of  mains. 

Mr.  Hall  (Cheltenham)  said  that  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  a depth  for  laying  cables  was  tnat  m 
some  towns  the  cellars  were  not  only  under  the 
houses,  but  under  the  streets. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 

Mr.  Biggs,  in  reply,  said  he  believed  the  system 
of  oil  insulation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  had  not  mentioned  the  system 
because  it  had  not  been  introduced  to  any  extent 
in  England.  With  regard  to  insulation  by  oiled 
paper  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Boulnois),  he  dnl  not 
think  it  had  come  into  use  in  this  country, 
Boulnois;  Yes.]  Not  to  any  great  extent;  and 
he  did  not  like  to  take  everything  for  granted  that 
came  from  American  sources.  Mr.  Perranti  used 
waxed  paper,  which  was  a paper  system  though 
a modified  one.  With  regard  to  the  depth  of  the 
cables  in  the  roadway,  he  thought  that  would  vary 
with  the  number  of  wires,  to  a considerable  extent. 
A depth  which  would  do  for  three  wires  would 
not  do  for  five,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Crompton 
had  to  modify  his  system  in  regard  to  the  require- 
ments  of  each  particular  case.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  fixing  any  depth  for  cables, 
owing  to  the  number  of  pipes  laid  under  the  road- 

'*^^The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion  on  this 
paper,  said  this  question  of  electricity  was  one 


I'Tom  ^Dt.  L,ainerine  s me  isitors 

drove  on  to  Compton,  and  took  light  refresh- 
ments at  the  “ Harrow  ” mii. 

Mr  J.  Lewis  Andr^,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
inside  Compton  Church,  which,  he  said,  was 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  ; it  _ was  famoi^ 
for  its  double  sanctuary.  Over  the  inner  chancel 
arch  was  a kind  of  gallery,  said  to  be  he  oldest  n 
England,  and  which  will  be  found  illustrated  m 
“Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architecture,  and  thus 
described ; — 

“ At  Compton  Church,  Surrey,  there  is  a vault  over  the 
easterii  pan^  of  the  chancel,  on  which  is  an  upper  flo^, 

if  i!5;'  ,11^  “SK  ~ 

exists  in  the  south  wall. 

There  is  a plain  chest  made  of  cedar,  lately 
used  for  a coal-box.  A fenestella  is  also  illus-_ 
trated  and  described  in  “Parkers  Glossary. 

Mr.  Andre  also  described  the  monuments, 
registers,  land  plate  ; the  ktter  will  be  found 
illustrated  and  described  in  Vol.  x.  of  this  Society  s 
“Transactions,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  one 
of  the  hon.  secretaries.  j j 

From  Compton  Church  the  party  proceeded  to 
Loseley  Hall,  and  were  cordially  received  by  Mr. 
More-Molyneux,  the  proprietor.  Hejre  Mr 
Ralph  Nevill  read  another  paper.  The  “H™- 
Hoiiseivas  built  by  William  More  m 15681  he 
was  an  important  person  in  Surrey,  and  was 
alternately  Member  for  Guildford  and  the  County, 
owner  of  the  pocket  borough  of  Haslemere,  and 
w"s  twice  Sheriff  of  Surrey.  The  house  took 
six  years  to  build,  and  was  erected  for  "’hat  now 
appears  the  ridiculously  low  sum  of  1,5606 
T^herewere  portraits  of  James  1.  and  his  (Jueen, 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  bedrooms  occujjied  by  James  1. 
and  his  wife  while  on  a visri  here  were 
inspected.  The  company  soon  afto  “ 

Guildford,  where,  alter  a collation  at  the  W hile 
Lion  ” Hotel,  they  dispersed. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  hon.  sec.,  announced 
five  new  members. 


-f- 


The  Donaldson  Silver  Medallist.  1893. 
The  highest  Certificate  and  Prize— the  Donaldson 
Silver  Medal  of  the  year— has.  we  informed, 

been  awarded  to  b r) 

nf  Mr  C Forster  Hayward,  t.S.A.,  KK-LK-A-) 
for  his 'studies  in  the  Fine  Art  Course  of  .Architecture 
at  University  College. 
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3llustranons. 

ST.  GILES’S  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH.* 

I HE  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles  is  a building 
I that  externally  is  seen  to  best  advantage 
1 at  a distance.  Its  crown  then  dominates 
that  part  of  Old  Edinburgh  with  fine  effect.  A 
nearer  view  that  reveals  the  whole  church  is  dis- 
appointing, for  there  is  little  to  see  but  unin- 
teresting symmetry  and  feeble  detail  expressed  in 
smooth  ashlar  work ; and  what  is  lacking  in 
architecture  is  not  condoned  for  by  antiquity,  for 
all  visible,  the  tower  excepted,  is  of  this  century's 
date. 

As  a Cathedral,  St.  Giles's  must  be  accounted 
modern.  Originally  simply  the  parish  church, 
raised  to  collegiate  rank  in  1467,  only  in 
Charles  I.’s  time  did  the  “ gude  toun  ” become 
the  seat  of  a bishopric  and  so  attain  to  city  dignity. 
All  this  notwithstanding,  when  the  history  of  the 
church  is  known,  it  is  marvellous  that  anything 
of  architectural  interest  should  have  survived,  and 
one  must  be  thankful  for  what  remains.  The 
interior  makes  some  amends  for  the  poor  outside, 
and  shows  much  of  interest  and  intrinsic  beauty. 
The  restoration  effected  within  the  last  twenty 
years  removed  the  various  partitions  that  had 
been  permitted  to  enclose  parts  now  thrown  open, 
and  so  restored  in  some  measure  of  integrity,  not 
merely  to  the  city  a place  of  worship,  but  to  the 
nation  an  historical  monument. 

St.  Giles,  the  patron,  was  a sLxth-century  saint, 
a native  of  Athens.  Only  two  other  churches  in 
Scotland  bear  his  name,  Elgin  and  Ormiston.  In 
England  no  less  than  146  are  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  him.  The  hind  that  was  the  saint's  companion 
appears  as  one  of  the  supporters  in  the  city  arms. 
There  are  records  of  a church  in  Edinburgh  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  Iloly  Island,  Lothian 
then  being  included  in  the  province  of 
Northumbria.  In  1 120  a new  church  was  erected 
by  Alexander  I.,  an  interesting  relic  of  which,  a 
doorway,  survived  down  till  1797,  when,  during 
some  alterations,  it  was  wantonly  destroyed.  An 
authentic  illustration  shows  it  to  have  had  a semi- 
circular - arched  head  of  three  orders,  richly 
carved,  all  of  the  customary  Norman  type.  This 
doorway  had  escaped  the  destruction  which 
overtook  the  church  in  13S5,  when  Richard  11. 
ravaged  the  land,  burning  .Melrose  and  Dryburgh 
.•\.bbeys,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
church.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Abbey  at 
Ilolyrood  was  spared.  Another  and  larger 
church  was  at  once  begun.  Some  may  believe 
that  incorporated  within  the  present  piers  of 
the  tower  there  are  portions  of  Norman 
work,  but  it  is  unlikely  : certainly  nothing 
of  such  a date  is  visible,  and  during  the  most 
recent  operations,  when  the  whole  floor  of  the 
church  was  raised,  no  trace  of  old  foundations 
even  were  met  with.  The  fourteenth-century 
church,  then,  had  a nave  of  five  bays,  transept, 
lower  over  crossing — though  not  as  now  seen,  for 
it  is  a century  later — and  a choir  of  three  bays, 
the  south  aisles  of  both  choir  and  nave  being  the 
wider;  and  all  was  stone-vaulted.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  roof  of  this  date  over  the  choir  aisles  may 
be  noted — a kind  of  pointed  barrel  vault.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  western  door.  Before  this 
original  scheme  could  have  been  completed,  an 
enlargement  was  made.  Five  chapels  forming  an 
additional  south  aisle  to  the  nave  were  begun  in 
13S7.  There  is  still  preser%’ed  the  contract  between 
the  provost  and  community  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
three  masons  who  undertook  the  work,  which 
is  interesting  both  as  being  about  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Scottish  prose,  and  also  for  its  fine 
generality  of  description,  particulars  not  conde- 
scended to:  the  masons  “ Shall  make  and  vault 
five  chapels  ....  in  a straight  line,  with  the 
great  pillars  of  the  steeple,  vaulted  in  manner 
and  masonry  as  that  above  St.  Stephen’s 
altar,  Holyrood,  the  which  pattern  they  have 

seen Shall  make  in  each  chapel  of  the 

four  a window  of  three  lights,  in  form  mason- 
like ....  and  the  fifth  chapel  ....  with  a 
door  in  as  good  manner  as  the  door  standing  in 
the  west  gable  there  [Holyrood].  The  community- 
finding  all  scaffolding  to  the  work,  the  foresaid 
masons  doing  their  craft  to  the  work  truly,  without 
fraud,  as  true  men  ought  to  do.”  The  doorway 
here  mentioned  was  shifted  in  1S29,  and  again  in 
1S83,  when  it  became  the  royal  entrance. 
Originally  it  stood  within  a vaulted  porch,  above 


The  series  of  illustrations  of  the  .Ancient  Cathedrals  of 
Scotland,  which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  July  j,  \\ill  be 
continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month,  until  December 
ne.xt.  Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of  “ Cathedrals 
of  England  and  Wales,"  which  ended  in  June  last,  will  be 
found  on  page  xx. 


which  was  a re-vestry,  lit  by  an  interesting  oriel 
window  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Linlithgow.  A modern  reproduction 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  west  gable  of  the  south 
aisle.  These  chapels  appear  to  have  been  vaulted 
similarly  to  the  nave  aisles,  but  their  roofs  were 
demolished  in  1S29,  when  the  two  westernmost 
chapels  were  wholly  lopped  off.  As  well  as  on 
the  south,  north  of  the  nave  aisles  two  chapels 
were  added  by  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  Earl  of 
Douglas,  both  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay.  This  portion  remains  intact, 
the  windows  only  being  modem.  .Adjoining  was  the 
Norman  porch  ; overhead  of  it  was  an  apartment 
reached  by  a stair  now  removed,  but  the  door  that 
gave  access  to  it  remains  as  a shallow  recess  in  the 
aisle  wall.  About  the  same  jirae,  and  eastwards 
of  the  Norman  porch,  other  two  chapels  were 
built  : the  dedication  of  one  is  unknown  ; St. 
Eloi  was  the  patron  of  the  eastmost.  Both,  it 
may  be  said,  were  destroyed,  for  it  is  little  more 
than  the  site  that  remains  to  the  St.  Eloi's  chapel 
of  to-day  ; it  was  enlarged  in  1S29,  w hen  its  com- 


panion was  destroyed  ; '.in  the  new  vault  are 
preserved  some  old  bosses. 

About  1460  the  choir  was  lengthened,  the 
clustered  pillars  and  their  responds,  higher  nave 
arches,  and  the  richer  vaulting  of  the  aisles 
clearly  marking  the  change.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  vault  of  the  choir  central  aisle  was 
removed,  a clearstory  built,  and  the  richer  roof 
erected,  still  extant ; the  bosses  here — as,  indeed, 
all  through  the  church — are  very  rich.  The  added 
pier  on  north  side  is  called  the  King’s  Pillar, 
certain  heraldic  indications  on  the  shields  of  the 
King,  his  Queen,  and  the  infant  Prince,  carved  in 
the  capital,  marking  it  as  the  memorial  of  the 
untimely  death  of  James  11.  (killed  in  1460  by  the 
. bursting  of  a cannon  at  Roxburgh),  erected  by  his 
widow,  Mary  of  Gueldres.  Another  important 
addition  was  an  aisle  south  of  the  choir  aisle, 
erected  by  the  grateful  townsmen  to  the  memory 
of  William  Preston,  who,  having  in  France 
become  possessed  of  a precious  relic — the  arm- 
bone  of  St.  Giles — on  his  death  bequeathed  the 
same  to  the  church.  He  himself  was  afterwards 
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buried  in  the  aisle  named  after  him,  and  a com- 
memorative brazen  tomb  erected.  The  vaulting 
of  this  aisle  is  very  graceful,  the  long  thin 
stones  employed,  with  strongly-marked  joints, 
helping  greatly  the  appearance.  In  14S7  St. 
Giles’s  became  a collegiate  church,  with  an 


establishment  similar,  and  not  much  in-  upkeep  of  these  was  largely  from  the  contributions 
ferior,  to  that  of  a cathedral.  It  consisted  of  I of  the  various  Trade  Guilds,  each  craft  having  its 
provost,  curate,  sixteen  prebendaries,  sacristan,  I particular  altar,  situated  either  in  one  of  the  many 
beadle,  minister  of  the  choir,  and  four  choristers  ; | built  chapels,  or  having  one  formed  by  a space 
this  in  addition  to  the  chaplains  of  the  various  I railed  off.  Still  further  dignity  was  conferred  on 
altars,  at  this  time  numbering  thirty-six.  The  St.  Giles’s  when,  three  years  later,  it  was  declared 
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independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Scotland,  and  subordinate  to  Rome  alone. 
Between  1485-95  the  tower  was  built.  The 
crown  seems  to  be  a feature  more  favoured  in 
Scotland  than  elsewhere.  St.  Nicholas,  New- 
castle, is  the  only  English  example  known.  The 
other  specimens  are  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  a rather  unimportant  one  at  the  Tron, 
Glasgow.  Other  and  finer  examples  there  were 
at  St.  Michael's,  Linlithgow,  and  at  Haddington, 
but  both  have  perished.  This  of  St.  Giles  s has 
eight  ribs,  rising  from  a tower  30  ft-  square,  with 
walls  4 ft.  6 in.  thick,  k'rom  the  floor  of  the  church 
to  the  top  of  the  stone  lantern  is  142  ft.  6 in.  On 
the  east  side  a turret  stair  is  carried  up,  and  adds 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  whole  feature. 
The  north  transept  did  not  then  extend  as  now 
beyond  the  line  of  aisle  wall  ; a deep  vaulted 
porch  was  the  principal  entrance,  with  an  exposed 
turret-stair  to  the  tower.  The  south  transept  was 
extended  southwards  to  its  present  extent,  but  of 
the  five  bays  of  its  vaulting  one  alone  remains, 
the  others  were  removed  when  the  clearstory  was 
added  in  1829.  Between  this  transept  and  the 
south  porch  lay  the  Caithness  aisle,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Moray  aisle,  so-called.  The  real 
Moray  aisle  was  the  extension  of  the  south 
transept,  against  the  west  wall  of  which  stood, 
originally,  the  tomb  of  the  good  Regent.  Only 
the  brass  plate  of  this  remains,  set  up  on  the 
modern  monument  to  his  memory.  In  this  now 
vanished  Caithness  aisle  stood  the  shrine 
supposed,  from  the  emblems  of  the  Passion 
carved  upon  it,  to  have  belonged  to  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Blood,  now’  re-erected  eastwards 
of  its  first  site,  and  reduced  in  height.  From 
another  contract  which  has  been  preserved, 
made  between  the  Council  and  a master 
mason,  the  hours  of  labour  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  known,  minutely  detailed, 
and  stringently  protected,  ^^o^k  was  to  begin 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  cease  at  seven  at 
night  with  two  breaks  of  half  an  hour — at  8.30 
a.  m.  and  at  4. 30  p.  m.  —and  a two  hours’  stopp;^e 
from  II  a.m.  to  i p.m.  ; in  all  eleven  working 
hours  per  day.  ^ . 

About  1513  two  small  chapels  w’ere  built  south 
of  the  south  aisle,  but  these  were  demolished  in 
175S.  The  last  addition  of  all  was  the  chapel 
south  of  the  Preston  aisle,  erected  and  endowed 
by  Walter  Chepman  and  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  Chepman  is  called  “ the  Scottish 
Caxton,”  as  the  introducer  to  his  countr>’  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  1507.  England  had  anticipated 
Scotland  in  the  reception  of  the  great  discovery 
by  just  thirty  years.  Chepman  was  buned  in  his 
chapel  in  1532.  A commemorative  brass  has  been 
set  up  by  Dr.  Chambers,  himself  a printer  and  a 
munificent  benefactor  of  St.  Giles’s.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  chapel  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
church’s  prosperity.  In  1559  the  Reforma- 
tion brought  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerg)’  and  the  rude  handling 


of  not  a few  of  the  church's  most  prized 
treasures.  An  eddy  in  the  political  tide — the 
Court  strengthened  by  French  troops  then  in 
Scotland — permitted  of  St.  Giles’s  being  re- 
consecrated by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  the  old 
order  was  resumed  ; but  only  for  six  months. 
In  1560  Protestantism  gained  the  final  ascendency, 
and  the  church  was  completely  cleared  of  all 


windows  throughout  the  church  had  tracery  fillc' 
in,  of  passable  design,  but  painfully  thin.  All  e.v 
ternal  work  w’as  faced  with  large  ashlar,  and  th; 
cresting  of  the  parapet  that  an  old  print  shows  t, 
have  existed  previously  was  used  to  excess.  I 
was  for  symmetry’s  sake  that  St.  Eloi’s  Chapel  wjp 
made  as  we  have  it  now,  balancing  an  apartmeri 
east  of  the  transept.  So,  too,  with  the  Caithne^ 


altars  ; the  relics,  and  all  valuables  not  lost  in  the  ; (Moray)  aisle,  forced  to  balance  Chepman' 
dispersal,  were  sold.  As  indicating  the  change  1 For  symmetry,  a foolish  buttress  is  built  at  ihi 
in  popular  religious  sentiment,  St.  Giles  dis- ; west  gable  of  the  south  aisle  off  the  line  of  archd 
appears  at  this  time  from  the  town  standard,  and  it  should  support.  At  the  east  front  buttresses  ar 
is  replaced  by  a thistle.  After  its  “ purging  ” 1 builtwhere  none  were  before,  thatat  thenorthangl, 
the  church  was  subdivided  into  several,  facilitating  i obliterating  an  interesting  feature — Our  Lady! 
the  ease  of  preachers  and  congregations  ; and  as  [ niche.  A western  door  was  also  built  by  M» 
in  this  w'ork  mention  is  made  of  repairs  to  the  1 Burn,  the  architect  of  this  most  regreltabl 
west  gable,  it  is  just  possible  that  if  any  western  “restoration.”  What  the  building  has  lost 
door  existed,  at  this  juncture  it  perished  ; certainly 


trace  of  any  is  seen  in  the  earliest  of  the 
illustrations.  In  1571  the  church  ran  great 
risk  of  losing  its  tower  entirely.  Sir 
William  Kirkaldy,  Governor  of  the  Castle, 
siding  with  the  exiled  hlary  Queen  of  Scots, 
against  the  young  king  and  the  majority  of  his 
people,  placed  three  cannon  and  a military  force 
in  the  tower  to  overawe  the  town.  MTien  the 
loyal  citizens  attempted  to  destroy  the  piers  and 
so  bring  down  all,  the  soldiers  “made  the  vault 
like  a riddle  to  shoot  through.”  Happily  it 
survived  the  ordeal,  and  in  quieter  times  a clock, 
taken  from  the  Abbey  of  Lindore,  was  set  up. 
Danger  again  threatened  in  1600  : the  tower  had 
become  a town’s  prison,  and  injury  was  reported 
to  the  Council,  the  work  of  prisoners  in  their  efforts 
to  escape.  For  a time  episcopacy  regained 
ground,  and  in  1633  St.  Giles’s  was  created  a 
cathedral  by  Chas.  I.  Thereafter  a commission 
empowered  to  visit  “and  make  a draught  of 


external  effect  one  may  imagine  when  he  thinks  0 
the  former  irregularity  of  plan  and  sky-line  am 
variety  of  style  that  must  have  marked  the  mait 
chapels  clustered  round  the  church.  TH 
damage  done  is  now  quite  irreparable.  Y<’i 
improvements  have  been  effected.  In  1S7' 
through  Dr.  Chambers’s  munificence,  a bett 
advised  restoration  was  begun,  Messrs.  Hay  ' 
Henderson  being  the  architects.  The  internal  su 
divisions  were  all  cleared  out,  the  nave  pie 
restored  to  their  former  amplitude,  the  internr 
jambs  of  the  windows  refaced,  and  a westet 
door  built,  covering  up  Mr.  Burn’s.  Tf 
fourteenth-century  doorway  had  fortunately  ber 
preserved  in  one  of  the  inner  partition  wal: 
and  it  was  transJerred  to  its  present  position : 
royal  entrance.  Certain  adjuncts  were  necessat 
vestries,  &c.,  and  these,  as  built,  distinctly  add  1 
the  external  effect,  though  suffering  from  cor 
pliance  with  conditions  that  could  not  well  be  d 
regarded— the  ashlar  of  large  and  perfectly  reguh 


the  choir  of  Durham,  in  order  to  beautify  St.  | size  that  prevails.  Within  there  is  some  go; 
Giles’s  after  the  same  manner  ” ; but  the  work , modern  glass,  and  not  a few  interesting  mom 
seems  never  to  have  gone  to  any  length  ; 1 ments,  chiefly  military,  in  both  metal  and  ston  i 
Episcopacy  languished  and  finally  gave  place  ] of  the  more  recent  being  the  monument  _ 
to  Presbyterianism  at  the  Revolution  in  ■ Montrose*  and  the  wall-tablet  to  Lord  Justic 
16SS.  From  that  time  onwards  the  story  i General  Inglis,  both  by  Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderso 
of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  is  one  of  steady' 


In  the  view,  given  from  the  north-east, 
seen  the  old  Mercat  cross,  restored  ' 


elevation  from  whence  Royal  proclamatic 
are  yet  given.  All  interested  in  this  chui 
must  be  thankful  that  its  interesting  histc- 
has  been  so  carefully  investigated  and  so  ful 


degradation.  In  175S  the  two  south-west 
chapels  were  removed  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  and  at  the  opening  of  this  present  century 
within  St.  Giles’s  were  comprised  four,  separate 

churches,  an  Assembly  hall,  and  a police  office ! ^ „ 

In  1S29,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the  Town  ; recorded  as  it  is  in  Dr.  Laing’s  “ Charters  of  : 
Council,  aided  by  Government  grant,  decreed  a Giles,”  Dr.  Chambers’s  Guide,  and,  principal, 
restoration,  and  some  ;^20,ooo  were  expended. ' in  Dr.  Cameron  Lees’s  book,  “ St.  Giles’s  Churo 
The  police  office  was  removed,  but  still  two ! College,  and  Cathedral.”  From  those  the  fol 
churches  and  the  assembly  hall  w’ere  retained,  going  has  chiefly  been  gathered. 

For  no  sufficient  reason  the  chapels  north  and  | 
south,  west  of  the  transepts,  were  demolished  ; | 
the  porches  north  and  south  were  demolished ; ; 
the  south  aisle  shortened  by  two  bays,  and  its 
stone  vault  removed  and  replaced  by  plaster  at  a 
higher  level.  The  nave  had  also  its  vault 


NEW  CHAPEL,  CHELTENHAM 
COLLEGE. 

The  new  chapel  of  Cheltenham  College,  n 


— Q _ Wg  gave  a double-page  view  of  this  monuiij 

removed  and  plaster  substituted — this  to  gam  a ' (specially  engraved  for  us  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper)  in 
' ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ ’ ’ ' All  for  Januarj- 4,  1890. 


I clearstory’ — and  the  piers  ivhittled  down. 
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just  begun,  is  an  outcome  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
school  in  1891.  As  originally  designed,  it  was 
to  have  a north  transept,  with  strangers’  gallery, 
but  this  was  afterwards  altered,  and  the  present 
plan  is  a simple  parallelogram,  163  ft.  by 
49  ft.  6 in.  in  extreme  dimensions,  and  148  ft.  5 in. 
by  34  ft.  inside  the  main  walls.  It  is  in  eight 
bays,  groined  throughout  in  stone,  the  span  of 
the  vault  being  34  ft.  and  the  height  55  ft.,  the 
gables  being  75  ft.  The  seats  are  to  be  placed 
laterally,  and  tlie  masters’  stalls  in  recessed 
arches  set  between  the  buttresses.  The  accom- 
modation will  be  for  650  boys,  50  masters,  and 
160  visitors.  The  organ  is  to  be  in  a gallery  over 
the  west  door. 

The  present  contract,  a little  under  10,000/.,  is 
for  seven  bays  and  a temporary  west  wall,  and 
includes  no  carving,  statues,  or  marble  paving, 
and  few  fittings.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Tewkesbury.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  A. 
Prothero  (Middleton,  Prothero,  & Phillott). 


REREDOS,  BRATTON  CLOVELLY 
CHURCH,  NORTH  DEVON. 

The  design  for  the  rcredos  and  figure  subject 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Tail  & Harvey,  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Luscombe,  of  Exeter.  The  entire 
work  is  in  alabaster,  polished  upon  its  plain 
surfaces  only.  The  reredos  stands  upon  a pave- 
ment of  green  and  dove  marble,  eifective  against 
the  warm  colour  of  the  alabaster. 

• \ t 

COMPE  TITIONS. 

Newington  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses.—We  are  informed  that  the  designs  sent 
in  in  this  competition  are  now  on  view  at  the 
Newington  Vestry  Hall,  Walworth-road,  and  that 
No.  7,  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  I’Anson,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  premium. 

Board  Schools,  South  Shields.— The 
South  Shields  School  Board  has  undertaken  the 
erection  of  new  schools  near  the  Tyne  Dock  end 
of  Stanhope-road.  In  response  to  an  advertise- 
ment for  competitive  plans  by  local  architects, 
eleven  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in.  These  were 
duly  examined  by  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  l,andless, 
of  Leeds,  and  he  has  placed  first  the  plans  under 
the  motto  “Corridor”;  second,  “Utility”; 
and  third,  “Light.”  On  opening  the  sealed 
envelopes  it  was  found  that  Messrs.  Davidson  & 
Bendle  were  the  authors  of  the  designs  placed 
first  ; and  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Donald  and  Mr. 
W.  Hanson  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  when  comi)leted 
will  be  nearly  20,000/. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held 
at  Spring-gardens  on  Eriday,  the  aSth  ult.,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Boundary-stj-eet  Luprovcment  Scheme  — 
The  I iiblic  Plealth  and  Housing  Committee  pre- 
sented an  important  report  on  this  scheme,  which 
affects  an  area  of  about  15  acres,  part  of  which  has 

been  cleared.  The  Committee  reported  that 

“The  Architect  has  submitted  sketch  plans  for 
dwellings  four  stories  in  height,  which  provides  each 
tenement  with  a separate  scullery,  containing  sink 
and  copper  and  disconnecting  lobby  and  private  w.c 
entered  therefrom,  with  through-ventilation  in  every 
room.  It  IS  estimated,  however,  that  if  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  this  plan,  the  return  of  3 per  cent, 
required  by  the  Council’s  resolution  of  the  21st  of 
March  last  cannot  be  obtained.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  either  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  dwellings,  as  by  this  means  the  additional  rents 
so  obtained  would  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  in 
building,  or  to  abandon  the  idea  of  self-contained 
tenements,  and  substitute  closets  and  sculleries  used 
in  common.  After  careful  consideration,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  w’ould  not  be  desirable  to  adopt  a 
lower  standard  of  sanitary  requirements  than  those 
already  approved,  and  we  therefore  propose  that 
one  block  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  m question  shall  be  five  stories,  and  the 
other  block  four  stories  in  height,  the  site  not 
lending  itself  to  the  erection  of  five  stories 
throughout.  We  should  state  that,  in  regard 
to  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on 
plot  A,  Cable-street  site,  the  Home  Secretary  has 
intimated  his  disapproval  of  five-story  dwellings  on 
that  site.  We  do  not  gather,  however,  that  his 
decision  is  final,  and  we  trust  that  when  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Council  to  adopt  buildings  of  five 
stories  have  been  put  before  him,  he  will  not  insist 
on  an  alteration  of  the  plans.  It  is  estimated  that 
m order  to  insure  the  erection  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Boundaiy-s^ect  plot  four  stories  in  height  without 
loss  to  the  Council,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  must 
not  e.xceed  9,000/.,  whereas  the  estimated  cost  is 


and  five-story 

buildings,  however,  12,200/.  will  be  available  for  the 
buildings,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  12,500/.  The 
difference — 300/. — will,  it  is  e.xpectcd,  be  saved  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  requirements  of 
the  Council  with  respect  to  open  space  in  front  and 
in  rear  of  the  buildings  will  be  fully  complied  with, 
and  accommodation  for  272  persons  is  provided. 
We  recommend — 

‘ That  the  Council  do  approve  of  the  erection  of  four  and 
five-story  buildings  on  the  portion  of  the  Boundary-street 
area  lying  to  the  east  of  Mount-street,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  asked  to  grant  the  Council  permission 
Itself  to  erect  the  dwellings.’  ” 

This  was  agreed  to,  after  some  discussion. 

The  Black'vall  Tunnel:  Sonlhern  Approach 
Roads. — The  Bridges  Committee  reported  as 
follows : — 

“ We  have  to  report  that  we  have  considered  the 
two  tenders  referred  to  us  by  the  Council  on  the 
27th  June,  for  making  up  the  approach  roads  to  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  sewers  and  paving  . 
works,  as  printed  in  the  Council  Minutes  of  the 
above  date.  Having  given  the  matter  our  careful 
attention,  we  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  Council, 
that  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  offer  made 
on  2oth  July,  1892,  by  Messrs.  Pearson  & Son,  the 
contractors  for  the  tunnel  works,  to  construct  about 
1,500  yards  of  the  approaches  at  the  various  prices 
fi.xed  by  them  for  doing  the  work,  making  a total 
sum  of  8,952/.  6s.  We  recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  reiiuired  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  enter  into  a contract  with  Messrs. 
Pearson  & Son  for  carrying  out  those  portions  of  the 
southern  approach  roads  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  referred 
to  in  Messrs.  Pearsons’  letter  of  the  20th  of  July,  1893, 
and  at  the  schedules  of  prices  contained  therein.’  " 

Colonel  Ford  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  report  of  the 
Committee  is  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Council  at  the  next 
meeting  on  the  following  points— (1)  Whether  Messrs. 
Pearson  & Son  claim  that  the  work  included  in  the 
recommendation  forms  part  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel 
contract,  and  whether  they  so  claim  as  regards  the  rest  of 
the  work  for  making  the  southern  approach  roads,  and,  if 
so,  the  grounds  of  such  claims,  and  generally  what  is  the 
position  which  Messrs.  Pearson  & Son  take  up  in  regard  to 
these  approach  roads  ; (2)  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  southern  approacli  roads  should  be  finished 
and  ready  for  traffic  a.s  soon  as  the  tunnel  is  completed  ; 
and  (3)  whether,  if  the  Council  should  hereafter  decide  to 
adopt  the  present  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the 
remainder  of  the  work  of  making  up  the  roads  fbei.ig  the 
great  bulk  of  it)  would  be  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Reed, 
Blight,  & Co.,  the  lowest  tenderers,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
price;  or  how  otherwise  the  Committee  proposes  to  secure 
the  due  execution  of  the  work.” 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
after  some  discussion  was  rejected,  on  a show  of 
hands,  by  a large  majority. 

The  following  amendment  was  then  moved  by 
Mr.  Lloyd 

“That  the  lender  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Blight,  & Co., 
amounting  to  68,8154/.,  for  making  the  southern  approaches 
to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Solicitor 
be  instructed  to  complete  the  contract.” 

This  amendment  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
Colonel  Ford’s,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Purchase  of  a Site  for  a nau  Asylum. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Asylums  Committee,  it  was 
resolved  to  purchase  140  acres  of  the  Baldwyn’s 
Park  estate,  Wilmington,  Kent,  at  the  price  of 
175/.  per  acre,  as  a site  for  a sixth  County 
Asylum,  to  accommodate  1,000  or  more  patients. 

The  BozieRs-court  Improvement. — Once  more 
the  Council  had  before  it  a recommendation  from 
the  Improvements  Committee  that  the  Council 
should  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  widen 
the  southern  end  of  Tottenham  Court-road  at 
Bozier  s-court,  but  once  more  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  improvement  pending  an  alteration 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Council  prior  to  the 
holiday  recess  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last,  Mr.  Hutton  again  presiding. 

Finance:  The  Half-Year's  Rate. — Mr.  Evan 
Spicer,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  mentioned  that  after  due 
consideration  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  rate  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
and  the  rate  would  therefore  remain  at  6Jd.  in 
the  pound  for  parishes  outside  the  City. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  Tramways. — The  High- 
ways Committee  presented  a report  proposing 
the  purchase  and  lease  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company’s  undertaking 
in  the  County  of  London,  but  after  a long 
discussion  the  report  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 


The  Operations  of  the  JVorks  Committee. — On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee  it 
was  decided  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  wharf 
now  occupied  by  them  at  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth,  for  a sum  not  exceeding  39,000/.  The 
wharf  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  about  66,000 
square  ft.,  with  a frontage  to  the  Thames  of  about 
205  ft.,  a frontage  to  Belvedere-road  of  220  ft., 
and  an  average  depth  of  370  ft.  The  Council 
also  authorised  the  expenditure  of  4,500/.  for 
timber  and  other  materials  for  works  in  hand,  and 
4,000/.  for  plant. 

Office  Accommodation  for  the  Council. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Establishment  Committee, 
it  was  resolved  to  acquire,  for  the  sum  of  12,000/., 
No.  6,  Spring-gardens,  and  to  take  No.  8,  Spring- 
gardens  on  lease  at  a rental  of  300/.  per  annum. 
It  was  remarked  that  to  build  proper  accommo- 
dation for  the  whole  of  the  Council’s  office  staff 
would  be  much  more  economical  than  to  have 
several  of  its  departments  scattered  about  in 
different  buildings. 

After  transacting  a great  deal  of  other  business, 
the  Council  adjourned  at  nine  o’clock  (after 
sitting  for  six  hours)  until  Tuesday,  October  3. 


Corresponhence. 

7tJ  the  Editor  a/ The  Builder. 

HOLBORN  TO  THE  STRAND. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  Mr.  Shoppee’s  plan  in 
the  Builder  for  July  8 (p.  28),  again  brings  this 
matter  to  the  front. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Shoppee’s  plan  shows 
one  of  the  least  practicable  schemes  that  has  yet  been 
brought  lorward.  Commencing  with  the  northern 
end,  it  will,  I think,  be  generally  conceded  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  lay  down  a new  street  on  entirely 
different  lines,  causing  a break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  very  good  thoroughfare  now  extending  north- 
wards through  Russell-square,  when  that  continuity 
might  be  maintained  and  less  expense  incurred  by 
widening  Southampton-row  at  its  southern  end. 

Then  again,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  do  not  afford  the 
best  line  for  a new  street,  and  the  proposal  to  retain 
the  old  houses  on  the  western  side  would  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  a brand-new  thorough- 
fare, especially  as  that  particular  side,  although 
archccologically  interesting,  is  the  oldest  and  most 
dilapidated  in  the  square,  and  the  houses  would  be 
altogether  out  of  place  amongst  the  new  palatial 
buildings  likely  to  be  erected  on  such  a thorough- 
fare. 

Coming  to  the  spur-streets  south  of  the  southern 
circus,  they,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
scheme,  appear  to  be  laid  down  on  most  e.xtravagant 
lines,  without  any  corresponding  advantages.  The 
eastern  spur  running  down  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  is  so  close  to  the  main  street,  that 
no  consiflerable  depth  would  be  available  for 
building  in  either  street  for  the  first  hundred  or 
hundred-and-fifty  yards,  leaving  awkward  pieces, 
difficult  to  deal  with,  which  has  been  too  much  the 
Ciise  in  recent  street  improvements. 

The  street  leading,  as  the  description  says, 
“directly  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,” 
appears  to  be  designed  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
whatever  architectural  interest  the  church  may  have, 
the  construction  of  a new  street  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  setting  it  off  is  unwarranted,  and  we  should  be 
content  if  sufficient  interest  is  brought  to  bear  to 
save  it  from  destruction  in  future  street  improve- 
ments. And  further,  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
street  approaching  the  church  from  the  north, 
affording  a view  from  much  higher  ground, 
would  enable  the  church  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  main  street,  Mr.  Shoppee  explains,  is  intended 
to  pass  under  the  Strand  anti  on  the  site  of  .Surrey- 
street.  terminating  on  the  present  approach  to  the 
Victoria  Embankment. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  street  under  the 
Strand,  I have  not  any  sections  before  me  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  district  I feel  sure  that  no  workable  gradient 
would  be  obtainable  with  such  a scheme,  and 
certainly  if  communication  with  adjacent  streets  is 
suggested,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  thorough- 
fare is  to  be  of  practical  value,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  without  upsetting  the  levels  over  a very 
large  area  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand  in  an 
altogether  impracticable  manner. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Shoppee  has  not 
given  sections  with  his  plan,  or.  at  any  rate,  some 
details  as  to  levels  and  gradients  so  as  to  show  fully 
what  his  proposals  are. 

The  outlet  to  the  Embankment  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  good,  and  owing  tn  the  existence  of  the 
Temple  Station  .and  the  tunnel  of  the  District  Rail- 
way no  improvement  in  the  scheme  could  be  made 
at  that  point, which  is  a weak  one,  and  if  the  scheme 
were  carried  out  would  always  be  a source  of  much 
inconvenience. 

The  first  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  designing 
a new  street  in  this  portion  of  the  metropolis  is  to 
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with  the  electric  lighting  works  in  Sardinia-slreet,  | 
while  it  still  escapes  Freemasons’  Hall. 

From  the  Circus  thestreet  divides  into  two  portions, 
one  going  to  the  south-west  and  the  other  to  the 
south-east.  These  two  streets  would  clear  away  two 
“slum”  areas — that  of  Clare  Market,  and  the 
conglomeration  of  courts  and  alleys  between  Di  ury- 
lane  and  the  Strand. 

The  other  suggested  improvements  can  be  seen 
front  the  plan.  Harry  G.  Assiter. 


TRADES’  UNIONISM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  to  be  allowed,  with  your 
kind  permission,  to  draw  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  education  of  workmen,  which,  from  the 
irrational  action  of  certain  Trades'  Unions,  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  a somewhat  serious  position. 

A certain  Union — its  name  need  not  be  given  at 
present — connected  with  the  building  trades  has 
issued  an  enactment  that  the  number  of  learners, 
not  in  receipt  of  the  unionist  rate  of  wages,  is  to  be 
restricted  to  one  to  every  three  unionists.  This 
proportion  they  calculate  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  required  number  of  workmen, 
allowing  for  any  e.vpected  increase  in  the  future. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
calculation  in  the  abstract,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
restriction,  by  taking  no  account  of  the  dissolute, 
the  unintelligent,  or  the  indifferent,  but  by  simply 
regarding  each  man  as  a factor — which  is  the  Trades’ 
Union  system— will  soon  reduce  the  trade  to  a 
deplorable  condition. 

But  the  practical  working  of  the  rule  is,  to  the 
cause  of  education,  more  disastrous  still.  In  all 
workshops  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  very 
variable,  and  when  any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Union  hands  is  made,  a corresponding  reduction 
must  be  made  in  the  number  of  learners.  Even 
were  these,  on  discharge,  immediately  to  obtain 
other  places,  which  is  doubtful,  moving  from  shop  ' 
to  shop  under  fresh  masters,  and  amid  strange 
surroundings,  is  likely  to  tend  to  anything  hut 
efficient  training:  while  long  periods  of  want  of 
employment  are  only  too  likely. 

This  is  not  a fictitious  or  supposititious  statement  of 
the  case,  though  it  may  appear  so  to  the  general 
public,  but  comes  within  the  writer's  own  knowledge. 

Further,  so  strong  is  this  Union,  that  its  decrees 
are  absolute  to  both  masters  and  men,  however 
irrational  or  monstrous  they  may  be. 

Every  one  of  these,  so  far.  has  been  towards  the 
encouragement  of  mediocrity  and  laziness,  and  the 
discouragement  of  efficient  training  and  zeal. 

July  26,  1893.  One  Who  Knows. 
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GEOLOGY.— VI. 

ROCK  FORMING  MINERALS  {continued). 


Plan  of  New  Street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  as  Proposed  by  Mr.  Harry  Assiter. 


E will  now  deal  with  the  minerals  of  the 
mica  group,  confining  our  attention  more 

-^1  particularly  to.  two  common  varieties— 

biotite  and  muscovite.  Speaking  broadly  the 
micas  are  silicates  of  alumina,  with  silicates  of 
potash,  magnesia  or  lithia,  and  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  some  varieties  are  hydrous  ; so 
that  in  chemical  composition  they  vary  within 
wide  limits.  These  minerals  are  now  referred  to 
the  monoclinic  system. 

Biotite  occurs  six-sided,  or  as  irregular  crystals, 
presenting  broad,  flat,  scaly-looking  surfaces, 
with  perfect  cleavage  ; colour,  dark  green  or 
black;  lustre,  glittering;  hardness,  2-5— 3-0 ; 
specific  gravity,  27— 3-1  ; usually  known  as  the 
magnesia  mica. 

Muscovite  is  found  also  in  irregular,  or  six- 
sided  flat  crystals,  with  perfect  cleavage  ; colour, 
silvery-white,  brownish,  yellow,  occasionally 
black;  lustre,  pearly;  hardness,  2-0  — 2-5; 
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specific  gravity,  27—3-1  ; known  as  the  potash 


form  a connecting  link— or  missing  link — in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  North  and  South 
London.  The  importance  of  this  seems  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  authors  of  many  of  the  schemes  for 
improving  this  portion  of  London. 

Northwards  there  is  a very  good  thoroughfare 
from  Holborn  through  Russell-square,  while  to  the 
south  the  thoroughfare  commencing  at  the  southern 
part  of  Wellington-slreet,  over  Waterloo  Bridge, 
affords  main  road  communication  to  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  metropolis. 

These  two.  then,  are  the  points  to  be  connected, 
which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  any  scheme 
for  a new  thoroughfare. 

I submit  a plan  showing  a scheme  which  I have 
laid  down,  which  is  at  once  practicable  and,  I think, 
efficient,  and  affords  easy  gradients — an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  for  a street  such  as  this  would  be. 


Nothing  steeper  than  about  i in  50  would  be 
necessary,  and  that'  only  for  a short  length,  and  on 
nearing  the  Strand,  where  the  sharpest  fall  in  the 
natural  level  exists,  the  proposed  road  is  turned  so 
as  to  descend  sidelong  down  the  inclination,  and 
joins  the  Strand  at  the  very  safe  gradient  of  about 
I in  90.  No  great  interference  with  e.xisting  levels 
would  be  necessary,  the  only  one  of  any  importance 
simply  necessitating  the  lowering  of  Drury-lane 
about  4 ft. 

There  are  few  unbiassed  people  who  will  deny  that 
the  County  Council's  scheme  is  better  as  regards  its 
northern  half  than  any  of  the  alternative  suggestions 
which  have  been  put  forward. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  northern  section  of  the 
plan  I send  is  nearly  on  the  same  line  as  the  Council's 
proposal,  but  the  street  inclines  a little  more  to  the 
south-west  in  order  to  avoid  any  great  interference 


mica. 

These  two  minerals  (especially  the  last-men- 
tioned) are  exceedingly  common  in  many  building 
stones.  They  occur  in  granites  and  other 
Plutonic  rocks,  as  well  as  in  sandstones  ; the 
decomposition  of  the  igneous  rocks  having  pro- 
vided the  mica  found  in  the  latter.  The  student 
soon  learns  to  recognise  mica.  It  is  commonly 
used  in  large,  thin,  transparent  slices  as  a covering 
for  lamp-glasses,  and  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  talc— which  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  and 
is  often  found  in  the  same  rocks— in  that  it  is 
elastic,  whilst  talc  is  not.  The  minute  glittering 
scales  of  muscovite  can  usually  be  differentiated 
from  those  of  biotite  by  their  colour— the  former, 
as  already  stated,  being  a silvery  white,  whilst  the 
latter  is  black,  or  dark  green.  Their  disposition 
in  stones  is  frequently  a prime  factor  in  regu- 
lating the  suitability  of  the  materials  for  specific 
purposes. 

Tourmaline,  and  especially  its  black  variety 
schorl,  is  a common  constituent  of  many  kinds  of 
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neec21e-Iike  prisms  radiating  from  a centre,  or  in 
a massive  form ; cleavage,  difficult ; colour, 
mostly  black  (schorl),  but  sometimes  red,  green, 
or  blue ; lustre,  vitreous ; brittle  ; hardness, 
7'?~7‘S;  specific  gravity,  2-9— 3-3;  containing 
silicate  of  alumina,  with  from  4 to  10  per  cent, 
of  boracic  acid,  also  magnesia  and  smaller 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid,  ferrous  oxide, 
manganese,  lime,  potash,  soda,  lithia,  fluorine, 
and  water — a remarkably  varied  and  complex 
composition.  It  occurs  in  such  rocks  as  granites 
and  crystalline  limestones. 

Hornblende  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic 
system ; cleavage,  perfect ; colour,  dark  green, 
black,  or  light  brown;  hardness,  5'0 — 6'o; 
specific  gravity,  2*9 — 3’4.  Hornblende  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  according  to  whether  it 
contains  alumina  or  not.  The  non-aluminous 
Kinds  consist  chiefly  of  meta-silicates  of  niag- 
nesuim  and  calcium,  and  minor  proportions  of 
the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The 
aluminous  varieties  have  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
hme,  and  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides.  Hornblende 
IS  commonly  found  in  metamorphic  and  igneous 

Angile  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system,  is 
often  minute,  in  stout  prisms,  or  in  irregular 
patches ; colour,  green,  black,  or  dull  white ; 
lustre,  vitreous,  fibrous,  or  granular  ; hardness, 
5-0— r)-o_;  specific  gravity,  3-2— 3-5;  chemical 
composition,  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
iron,  and  manganese.  Like  hornblende  it  has 
been  divided  into  two  groups  depending  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  alumina.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  volcanic  rocks. 

Iron  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  native  state 
except  as  grains,  and  pieces  which  have  come  to 
the  earth  as  meteorites.  It  is  mostly  found  as 
iron  oxide  or  sulphide,  in  which  conditions  it  is 
present  abundantly  in  many  rocks.  We  cannot 
advise  the  student  loo  strongly  to  .become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  we 
are  about  to  descrilie.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  one  or  other  variety  in  certain  materials 
of^  construction,  will  oftentimes  determine  the 
suitability  of  the  material  for  the  work  in  hand. 
No  class  of  minerals,  as  a whole,  produce  such 
baneful  effects  on  weathering,  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  as  do  the  divers  iron 
oxides,  and  sulphides.  The  unsightly  brown 
stains  and  lines  which  become  apparent  on 
the  surface  of  many  building  stones  a few 
years  after  they  have  been  put  up  ; the 
mottled  and  patchwork  effect ; the  cracking  and 
splitting  asunder  of  cornices  and  mouldings  ; the 
variation  in  tint  of  some  red  building  stones ; 
large  holes  in  roofing  slates,  and  many  other 
things,  which  the  builder  usually  accounts  for  by 
saying  that  they  are  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  are  largely  (in  most  cases  solely)  due  to 
the_ weathering  of  one  or  other  of  the  compounds 
of  iron.  The  colouring  of  clays,  sands,  (S:c.,  is 
mostly  _ derived  from  some  form  of  iron  also. 
The  minerals  of  the  group,  however,  do  not  all 
weather  in  a similar  manner,  or  at  the  same  rate, 
some  being  much  more  durable  than  others,  and  it 
behoves  the  student  to  patiently  examine  each,  in 
order  to  determine  its  relative  value.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  oxidation  of  iron  in  its 
manufactured  forms,  a subject  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer.  We  now  invite  attention  to  the 
iron  oxides,  linionite,  hematite,  titanic  iron,  and 
magnetite  ; and  to  the  iron  sulphides,  pyrites  and 
marcasite. 

Limonitc  has  no  definite  crystalline  form,  but 
generally  occurs  mammillated  or  stalactitic, 
fibrous,  or  as  a thin  film  encrusting  other 
mineral  matter ; colour,  dark  brown  or  yellow  ; 
sub-metallic  or  earthy;  hardness,  5‘0 — 5'5 ; 
specific  gravity,  3 ’6 — 4'o;  chemical  composition, 
hydrous  ferric  oxide.  It  is  the  bog-iron  ore  of 
authors,  and  is  a very  common  decomposition 
product  in  rocks  containing  iron.  The  yellow 
coating  or  film  covering  flints  in  gravel  is 
generally  limonite. 

Hematite  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
occurring  as  little  crystallised  granules,  but  com - 
rnonly  also  in  massive  fibrous  forms,  or  aggrega- 
tions ; cleavage,  nearly  always  indistinct  ; colour, 
chiefly  deep  red,  grey,  or  iron-black  ; lustre, 
when  crystallised,  highly  splendent  ; hardness, 
5'5— 6-5_;  specific_  gravity,  4'S— 5'3;  chemical 
composition,  peroxide  or  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It 
is  found  lining  cavities  and  fissures  of  rocks,  is  an 
abundant  comjionent  of  mineral  veins,  and  is 
present  in  many  types  of  stone.  It  is  known 
also  as  specular  iron,  or  kidney  ore.  Compared 
witji  limonite,  it  is  much  more  brilliant  in  lustre. 

Titanic  iron  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal 
system,  occurs  in  thin  tabular  pieces,  or  granular  ; 
colour,  brown  ; lustre,  semi-metallic  ; hardness, 
5'0— 6-0;  specific  gravity,  4-5— 5*2  ; chemical 


composition,  a mixture  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
titanium.  It  is  found  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
and  does  not  yield  so  readily  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  as  do  the  other  iron  oxides  described. 

Magnetite,  as  might  be  gathered  from  its  name, 
has  strong  magnetic  properties  ; crystallises  in  the 
cubic  system  ; occurs  as  octahedral  forms,  minute 
irregular  grains,  or  in  a massive  condition  ; colour, 
intense  black,  opaque  ; lustre,  metallic  ; hardness, 
5'5 — 5 specific  gravity,  4'9— 5‘2;  chemical 
composition,  a mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides, 
often  with  titanic  acid  or  magnesia.  It  is  an 
essential  mineral  of  certain  lavas  and  intermediate 
rocks,  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  decomposed  ornamental  stones  which 
disfigure  our  streets.  Its  steel-like  lustre  on  the 
surface  of  polished  stones,  when  fresh,  and  its 
granular  appearance,  are  very  characteristic. 
Known  also  as  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Iron  Pyrites  crystallises  in  the  cubic  system, 
the  faces  of  the  cubes  being  frequently  striated,  it 
is  also  found  as  spherules  with  internal  radiating 
structure,  and  as  irregular  streaks  and  patches 
filling  up  small  cracks  and  cavities  in  rocks  ; 
colour,  pale  yellow ; lustre,  like  brass,  oj.iaque  ; 
hardness,  6'o — 6'5;  specific  gravity,  4'8 — 5't  ; 
chemical  composition,  iron  disulphide.  When 
struck  with  a hammer  it  gives  off  an  offensive 
odour.  This,  one  of  the  commonest  minerals  in 
the  universe,  is  found  disseminated  more  or  less 
throughout  all  rocks.  When  pure,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  it  resists  decomposition  fur  ages, 
as  witness  the  cubical  iron  pyrites  so  often  met 
with  in  roofing  slate,  but  when  mixed  or 
intimately  associated  with  the  mineral  next  to  be 
alluded  to,  it  is  unstable.  It  may  be  readily 
recognised  from  the  other  minerals  described, 
from  its  brassy,  or  gold-like  lustre,  but  must  not  be 
confounded  with  copper  pyrites  which  it  in  some 
respects  resembles.  The  latter,  sulphide  of  copper 
and  iron,  crystallises  inthe  tetragonal  system,  and  is 
not  so  hard  (3'5— 4‘o)  as  iron  pyrites.  Although 
the  colour  ol  the  former  also  is  brass  yellow,  it  is 
generally  deeper  in  tone  than  the  latter,  and  is 
often  iridescent.  Moreover,  whilst  iron  pyrites 
emits  sparks  very  freely  when  struck  with  steel, 
copper  pyrites  does  not  do  so.  Iron  pyrites  is 
known  also  as  mundic. 

Marcasite  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system  ; it 
has  the  same  chemical  composition,  hardness,  and 
specific  gravity  as  iron  pyrites,  but  is  of  a paler 
yellow  colour.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  aqueous 
rocks  as  minute  specks,  and  from  its  tendency 
to  weather  rapidly,  is  an  element  of  extreme 
importance  in  judging  of  the  durability  and 
future  uniform  appearance  of  many  different 
stones.  On  exposure  for  a short  time  to  the 
air  it  assumes  a brown  tint,  whilst  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  given  off,  which  attacks 
surrounding  mineral  matter,  and  the  stone 
generally  commences  to  break  up.  This  may 
partially  account  for  the  decay  of  building  stones 
situated  far  away  from  cities  ; in  the  centres 
of  industry  alone  does  free  sulphuric  acid 
exist  in  any  quantity  in  the  air.  Being  found, 
as  marcasite  frequently  is,  side  by  side  with 
pyrites,  the  presence  of  either  of  them  is  not 
desirable  in  materials  of  construction,  and  the 
student  will  understand  the  force  of  this  observa- 
tion when  it  is  stated  that  except  under  the 
microscope,  in  reflected  light,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
mineral  may  occur  in  such  exceedingly  minute 
specks  that  the  test  of  hardness  can  only  be 
applied  with  great  caution,  or  not  at  all. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Buu.dings,  Aspatkia  Agkicultural  Col- 
lege, Cumberland. — The  Aspatria  Agricultural 
College,  Cumberland,  which  has  been  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  was  opened  on  the  21st  ult.  by  the  Mayor 
of  Cai'lisle.  The  new  building  is  a large  quad- 
rangular erection  which  faces  the  south.  There  is  a 
central  tower  and  two  side  wings,  and  the  entrance- 
hall  extends  the  whole  width  and  length  of  the 
tower.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  a corridor 
runs  east  and  west,  giving  access  to  the  two  wings. 

In  the  western  wing  there  are  two  large  class-rooms 
and  a reading-room,  the  master's  rooms,  chemical 
laboratory,  bath-rooms,  lavatory.  &c.  The  first  floor 
of  the  wing  is  taken  up  with  the  private  rooms  of  the 
elder  students,  while  above  these  are  dormitories. 

In  the  east  wing  are  located  the  reception  rooms, 
the  library,  the  dining-hall,  which  is  capable  of 
giving  accommodation  to  from  eighty  to  ninety 
students,  the  housekeeper’s  rooms,  and  the  domestic 
offices.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  private  apartments 
of  the  principal,  a billiard-room,  and  the  bedrooms  of 
the  servants.  &c. , On  a tri.angular  piece  of  land  across 
the  road  in  front  of  the  college  are  to  be  found  a 
forestry  and  a botanical  museum  and  garden,  while 
the  large  agricultural  museum  belonging  to  the 
college  is  situated  some  few  hundred  yards  away. 


The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Carlisle,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
L.  Fergpison,  builder  and  plumber,  Workington; 
Mr.  W.  Latimer,  joiner,  Carlisle ; Mr.  J.  Walker, 
slater,  Cockermouth  ; Mr.  Gordon,  painter,  Mary- 
port ; Messrs.  S.  Ferguson  & Son,  plasterers, 
Carlisle;  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.,  Belfast,  heating 
apparatus ; Mr.  E.  H.  Shawland,  hot-air  grates ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Stuart  & Co.,  Lancaster,  stained 
glass. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Schools, 
Bow  Common,  E. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  these  buildings  was  performed 
on  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  W est- 
minster.  Both  the  church  and  schools  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Walters,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  Westminster.  The  church  will  be  in  the 
thirteenth-century  style  of  architecture,  and  will 
accommodate  about  800  persons,  and  the  schools  are 
arranged  for  500  children.  Messrs.  Gregory  & Co., 
of  Clapham  Junction,  are  the  contractors. 

Extensions  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Gates- 
head.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
extensions  to  Holy'  Trinity  Church,  Gateshead,  was 
laid  by  Mrs.  Westcott.  The  scheme  embraces  the 
removal  of  the  north  wall  and  the  construction  of  a 
nave  and  north  aisle.  The  nave  will  be  72  ft.  long, 
including  chancel,  and  22  ft.  wide  ; the  aisle  72  it. 
long,  including  organ  chamber,  and  9 ft.  6 in.  wide. 
The  old  church  will  remain  as  a south  aisle,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  has  sanctioned  its  use  as  a 
side  chapel,  so  that  the  present  altar  will  not  be 
removed,  while  the  high  altar  will  lx;  at  the  east  end 
of  the  new  nave.  K.  porch  with  vestries  will  be 
erected  at  the  north-west  portion  of  the  building, 
and  the  new  west  gable  will  be  set  slightly  back 
from  the  existing  front  in  order  to  leave  the  latter 
intact.  The  new  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  old, 
and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Piper, 
architect,  Newcastle,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Anderson  & Slater,  contractors,  Newcastle, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  architect. 
Mr.  Richley  is  clerk  of  the  work.  The  total  cost  of 
the  alterations  and  additions,  including  the  removal 
of  the  Ellison  School,  will  be  4.900/. 

Church,  Shaldon,  Devonshire. — On  the 
2rst  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Shaldon.  The  building,  which  will  be  erected  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Bedding,  architect,  of 
Plymouth,  will  accommodate  450  persons.  The 
structure  will  be  100  ft.  in  length.  The  aisle  walls 
will  be  erected  completely  of  a dark  red  sandstone, 
with  windows  of  Polyphant  stone,  the  other  dressings 
being  of  limestone. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Avonmouth,  near 
Bristol. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Avon- 
mouth, was  consecrated  on  the  27th  ult.  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.  The  structure,  consisting  of  chancel 
and  south  aisle,  is  carried  westward  to  a temporary 
wall,  leaving  the  west  front  to  be  added,  together 
with  other  portions.  Mr.  Wood-Bethell,  architect, 
furnished  the  design  in  accordance  with  which 
Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  & Sons,  of  Bristol,  have 
constructed  the  edifice,  Mr.  G.  Downs  being  clerk 
of  the  works.  A feature  of  the  interior  is  the  carving 
in  the  chancel,  executed  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  of 
Bristol.  The  iron-work,  specially  designed  by  the 
architect,  is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon. 

Proposed  Family  Home,  Gla.sgovv. — The  City 
Improvement  Trust,  Glasgow,  decided  on  the  20th 
ult.  to  erect  a Family  Home  on  ground  belonging  to 
them  in  St.  Andrew’s-street.  Plans  for  the  building 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  City 
Engineer,  and  have  provisionally  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Council.  The  area  of  gp-ound  set 
apart  for  the  home  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street,  between  the  Saltmarket  and  London-Iane. 
It  measures  in  all  about  2,000  square  yards.  The 
building  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  and  may  be 
described  as  T-shaped.  It  will  contain  176 
dormitories,  each  sufficient  to  accommodate  two 
adults  and  one  child,  and  there  will  be  the  usual 
provision  for  cooking,  dining,  and  recreation 
purposes.  There  will  also  be  a creche,  in  which 
children  residing  in  the  home  will  be  cared  for  in 
the  absence  of  their  parents.  The  dining-hall, 
kitchen,  washing-house,  stores,  &c.,  are  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  three  upper  floors  are  occupied 
by  dormitories  arranged  upon  either  side  of  central 
corridors  with  through  draught.  There  will  be  a 
recreation-room  on  the  upper  floor,  and  independent 
lavatory  accommodation  on  each  floor.  The 
dormitories  will  each  measure  12  ft.  by  8 ft. , and  will 
have  a cubic  space  of  1,000  ft. 

New  Theatre,  Sheffield. — On  the  28th  ult. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
City  Theatre,  Sheffield.  The  building  will  be  capable 
of  accommodating  2,500  people,  and  will  possess 
pit,  circle,  and  gallery,  each  section  provided  with 
coffee  and  smoke  rooms.  The  circle  holds  550 
people,  the  pit  950,  and  the  gallery  1,000,  there 
being  sitting  accommodation  for  about  two-thirds  of 
these  numbers.  A fireproof  curtain  divides  the 
proscenium  from  the  auditorium,  and  extra  exits  and 
emergency  doors  for  both  audience,  players,  and 
stage  men  are  provided.  The  designs  are  by 
Mr.  Walter  Emden,  of  London,  and  with  him 
Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  of  Sheffield,  has  been 
associated  as  the  local  architect.  Messrs.  Starr  & 
Cartwright  are  the  quantity  sur\-eyors.  Mr.  Webster, 
Sheffield,  is  the  contractor. 
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Baths  and  Washhol’ses,  Islington. — The 
Islington  Vestry  at  their  meeting  on  the  aist 
ult.  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Baths  and  Wash  - houses  for  their  new 
and  largest  set  of  baths  and  wash-houses,  viz., 
that  for  the  St.  Peter’s  district.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman, 
their  architect,  for  the  two  sets  of  establishments 
which  were  won  by  him  in  competition  and 
which  are  now  completed.  Mr.  Tillman,  we 
understand,  was  appointed  architect  in  this  case 
without  competition  some  two  months  ago,  and  it  is 
now  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  Larbert,  Stirling, 
^'■B. — The  new  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  acute 
lunacy,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Stirling 
District  Asylum  Board  at  Larbert,  was  opened  on 
the  26th  ult.  According  to  the  Scotstuan,  the 
building  been  designed  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
and  the  principal  elevation  of  the  hospital  is  towards 
the  south.  In  length  the  building  is  close  upon 
300  ft.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  175  ft.  The  main 
featur^  of  the  design  are  a central  block  and  two 
side  wings,  with  connecting  corridors,  for  male  and 
female  patients.  Each  wing  in  turn  is  sub-divided 
into  two  other  divisions — one  for  acute  cases  of 
insanity  and  one  for  feeble  and  sick  cases.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  hospital  faces  the  north.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  administrative 
department,  containing  medical  office,  surgery, 
matron's  room,  and  waiting-rooms  for  visitors  and 
patients,  while  on  either  side  are  the  male  and  female 
wings.  The  kitchen,  scullery,  offices,  and  nurses' 
rooms  also  find  a place  in  the  administrative  block, 
and  the  dining  hall  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  building.  The  kitchen  and  dining  hall  are 
connected.  All  the  cooking  is  done  by  steam  and 
gas,  no  coal  being  used.  The  dining-hall  affords 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  100  inmates.  The 
principal  dormitories  and  day-rooms  face  towards  the 
south.  _\Vith  regard  to  the  system  of  healing  and 
ventilation,  steam  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  from 
the  boiler-room— a separate  building  about  100  yards 
distant — and  distributed  through  a series  of  smaller 
pipes  over  the  building.  By  means  of  gratings  in 
the  walls  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the  apartments 
after  being  heated  by  coming  in  contact  with  these 
pipes.  In  summer  the  gratings  form  an  additional 
means  of  ventilation.  The  foul  air  in  the  rooms  is 
carried  off  to  the  roof  by  means  of  a shaft.  The 
dormitories  and  sleeping-rooms  of  the  patients  are 
provided  with  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  in  close 
proximity.  In  the  dormitories  special  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  patients  becoming  dangerous  during  the 
night,  and  there  arc  extra  rooms  for  infirm  patients. 
The  walls  and  floors  of  the  padded  rooms  are  lined 
with  indiarubber,  padded  with  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
Corridors  for  the  use  of  the  patients  are  provided 
at  each  end  of  the  building,  which  open  upon 
verandahs.  In  the  e%'ent  of  infectious  disease 
breaking  out  in  the  asylum,  the  \vings  may  be 
isolated.  .-Mtogelher  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided in  the  building  for  120  patient.^,  and  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building  has  been 
about  20,000/.  The  work  has  l>een  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
William  Black,  C.  E. , Falkirk,  and  Dr.  Maepherson, 
medical  superintendent.  .A  number  of  additional 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  on  the  main 
building,  and  a special  administrative  block  has 
also  been  erected,  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
improvements,  including  the  hospital,  amounting  to 
about  40,000/. 

Board  Schools,  Long  Eaton,  Derbyshire. 
— New  schools  have  just  been  erected  by  the  Long 
Eaton  School  Board,  Derbyshire.  The  schools 
are  built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  Darlcy  Dale 
stone  facings.  They  comprise  fourteen  class-rooms, 
five  for  the  accommodation  of  233  boys,  five  for  233 
girls,  and  four  for  240  infants.  There  are  three 
cloak-rooms  with  lavatories,  a cookery  with  two 
ovens  and  a gas-stove,  and  there  are  two  private 
rooms  for  the  head  teachers.  Each  department  is 
reached  by  separate  corridors,  at  the  termination  of 
which  is  the  central  hall,  126  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide 
by  26  ft.  high.  There  are  two  revolving  screens,  form- 
ing a central  hall,  42  ft.  by  26  ft.,  for  each  depart- 
ment, The  contract  is  7,368/.,  exclusive  of  the  site. 
Mr.  John  Sheldon  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Perks  & Son  are  the  contractors. 

A\'ksleyan  School,  Leeds.  — The  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  “Charlie  Coulson  ” Wesleyan 
Memorial  School,  Roseville-road,  Leeds,  were  laid 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  new  buildings  will  comprise  a 
schoolroom,  or  mission-hall,  capable  of  seating  420 
persons,  63  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  wide,  with  open- 
timber  roof  27  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  There  will  be 
a recessed  platform  at  one  end.  The  room  will  be 
lighted  on  one  side  by  three-light  windows.  There 
will  l)e  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls. 
Round  three  sides  of  this  room  separate  class-rooms 
are  arranged,  including  an  infants'-room,  with  raised 
gallery.  Upstairs  a ladies’  sewing-room  is  placed. 
Kitchen  warming  apparatus  and  other  accessories  are 
placed  in  the  basement.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
will  be  heated  by  hot  water.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  pitch-pine,  and  the  buildings  are  being 
erected  of  brick,  with  stone  drc5.sings,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  architect,  of  Leeds,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000/. 


Enlargement  op  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Penz.vnce. — On  the  23th  ult.  was  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  an^  enlargement  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Penzance.  The  proposed  enlargement  consists  of 
the  erection  of  a new  north  aisle,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  transept.  The  north  wall  will  be 
carried  about  25  ft.  distant,  thus  providing 
additional  accommodation  for  about  150.  There 
will  l>e  two  new  entrances  in  Clarence-street,  and 
also  a back  entrance.  The  font  will  be  removed, 
the  choir  stalls  lengthened,  and  the  lectern  removed 
so  as  to  open  up  the  chancel.  The  total  cost  is 
expected  to  be  about  1,500/.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  F.R.I.B.A..  of 
Penzance,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stephens,  of  Penzance.  The  existing  church 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  the  new  portion 
is  to  be  in  harmony  with  it,  the  work  to  be  done  in 
Castle-au-Dina  stone  with  granite  dressings. 

Nave,  St.  Michael's  Church,  Brighton. — 
On  the  26th  ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  nave 
for  the  church  ol  SS.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Brighton,  was  laid  by  Lady  Troubridge.  Though 
complete  in  itself,  the  present  church,  which  has 
been  in  existence  about  thirty  years,  and  which  has 
frontages  to  St,  Michael's-place  and  Victoria-road, 
will  become  the  south  aisle  of  the  extended  church. 
The  nave  will  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  existing 
church,  namely",  114ft.,  and  will  extend  from  west, 
to  east,  with  an  entrance  from  St.  Michael's-place. 
The  width  will  be  30  ft.,  and  beyond,  on  the  north, 
will  be  another  aisle,  23  ft.  wide.  The  existing 
church  is  62  ft.  high,  but  it  is  intended  that  the  nave 
shall  rise  36  ft.  above  it,  to  a height  of  close  upon 
100  ft.  Externally  the  nave  and  new  aisle  will 
coiTespond  in  general  appearance  with  the  present 
church,  which  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  church  is  being  built  by  Messrs. 
Eastcourt  & Sons,  of  Gloucester,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Chappell  & Co. 

New  Church,  Cogan,  near  Penarth.— On 
the  27th  uU..  Lord  and  Lady  Windsor  laid  the 
memorial-stone  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Nativity, 
Cogan.  The  new  building  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  will  accommodate  over  300  worshippers. 

It  will  consist  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel, 
south  porch,  heating-chamber,  vestries,  and  organ 
chamber.  The  material  used  is  local  limestone, 
lined  with  Caltybrook  brick  in  bands.  The  total 
cost  of  the  church  will  be  about  2,500/.,  including 
the  boundary  walls.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fowler  (Messrs.  Kempson  & Fowler,  Cardiff),  and 
the  builder  Mr.  W.  Richards,  of  Barry. 


STAINED  CLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Truro  Cathedral.— An  addition  has 
just  been  made  to  the  series  of  stained  glass  windows 
in  Truro  Cathedral.  One  of  the  two  lancet  lights  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  has  been  fitted 
with  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Pole  Carew,  of 
Antony.  The  subject,  which  falls  into  the  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  series  planned  for  the  whole  build- 
ing, includes  in  the  light  itself  three  illustrious  saints 
of  Cornwall.  In  the  centre  is  St.  Piran,  the  early 
evangelist  of  West  Cornwall ; on  either  side,  slightly 
below  him,  are  St.  Germanus  (in  Episcopal  vest- 
ments) and  St.  Pelroc.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

Me.morial  Window,  Christ's  Church, 
Morningside.  Edinburgh.— On  the  30th  ult., 
at  Christ's  Church,  Morningside.  Edinburgh,  two 
stained-glass  windows  and  a mural  brass  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  E.  Belcombe  were 
unveiled.  The  windows  are  situated  in  the  south- 
west end  of  the  nave,  with  the  mural  brass  between 
them,  and  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  A. 
Ballantine  & Gardner,  of  Edinburgh. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  sculptor  Mabille  has  completed 
the  important  work,  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Direction 
des  Beaux-Arts,  of  restoring  the  statues  which 

decorate  the  park  at  Versailles. M.  Antony 

Valabregue  has  been  directed,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  to  go  and  study 
the  museums  of  the  North  and  East  of  France,  as 

well  as  those  of  Belgium  and  Germany. The 

Minister  of  Public  Works  will  shortly  put  in  hand 
the  works  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  the  sub- 
mersible dam  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canche  (Pas- 

de-Calais). At  Toucy  (Yonne)  there  will  shortly 

be  inaugurated  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Pierre 
Larousse,  the  well-known  encyclopLudist. A com- 

mittee has  been  formed  at  Belley  (Ain)  for  erecting  a 
statue  to  Lamartine,  in  front  of  the  college  where  he 

was  a student. Excavations  recently  made  in 

Alsace-Lorraine  have  brought  to  light  a Roman 
house,  40  metres  in  length  and  about  8 metres 
broad.  On  the  site  there  have  also  been  found 
rings,  urns,  pottery,  and  bones.  The  work  of 
exploration  is  being  actively  prosecuted. A sub- 

scription has  been  opened  to  raise  funds  for  erecting 
in  the  little  town  of  Remiremont  (Vosges)  a monu- 
ment to  the  young  soldiers  of  that  arxondisse- 


menl  who  fell  during  the  War.  On  Sunday  1 

last  the  statue  of  Bayard  at  Mdzi^res  (Ardennes)  was  ; 
inaugurated ; it  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Croisy.  , 

M.  Cottereau,  architect,  has  been  instructed  by  \ 

the  French  Government  to  prepare  a plan  for  a i 
monument  to  be  erected  at  an  early  date  at  1 
Kustendj^,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  memory  of  those  ; 
French  soldiers  who,  dying  during  the  Crimean  1 

War,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  town. • 

The  town  of  Grenoble  has  organised  a national  ! 
e.xhibition  of  watch  and  clock-making  ; it  comprises  ; 
a very  interesting  section  devoted  to  retrospective  ; 

art. k.  distinguished  archieologist,  M.  Boucher  1 

de  Molandon,  has  just  died  at  Orleans,  aged  eighty-  • 
seven.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  Chateau  de  Reuilly,  , 
where  Joan  of  Arc  slept,  and  whence  she  set  out  to  1 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  He  especially  occupied  1 
himself  with  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  his  i 
works,  which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  brought  him  1 

the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. The  death  1 

is  also  announced  of  M.  Eugene  Michel  Guy,  , 
architect,  of  Gentilly  (Seine),  at  the  comparatively  1 

early  age  of  forty-nine. On  Saturday  next,  , 

August  12,  there  will  be  opened  at  Havre,  in  the  i 
garden  of  the  Orangery  adjoining  the  Hdtel  de  ; 
Ville,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene,  which  1 

will  remain  open  for  a month. The  exhibition  of  f 

designs  sent  in  in  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  ; 
(arciiitecture)  has  been  opened  at  the  Ecole  des  ; 
Beaux-Arts.  The  award  will  be  made  on  Monday  i 
next,  the  7th  inst.  The  subject  prescribed  for  the  ■ 
competitors  was  “ a palace  for  the  learned  societies.”  ' 

M.  Leon  Masson,  engineer  to  the  Conservatoire  ; 

des  Arts  et  Metiers,  who  is  well  known  by  his  > 
important  works  on  the  resistance  of  materials,  has  i 

received  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. .A  i 

monument  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Brieuc,  to  1 
the  memory  of  St.  Guillaume,  has  just  been  1 
inaugurated. 

Berlin. — It  has  now  apparently  been  decided  1 
that  the  old  Prussian  Royal  Academy  building  is  to  ) 
make  room  for  a new  one.  The  present  building  has  s 
stood  since  1745,  having  been  erected  by  the  architect  t 
Boumann  after  the  destruction  of  an  earlier  building  ; 
by  fire  in  July,  1743.  Bs  site  is  on  the  “ Unter  den  1 

Linden.” The  annual  election  of  the  Divisional  1 

Chief  for  the  various  sections  of  the  Royal  Technical  1 
College  has  taken  place.  Professor  Dobbert  will  1 

have  charge  of  the  architectural  division. The 

whole  of  the  sculpture  in  the  Royal  museums  has  ; 
Ijcen  re-arranged.  The  improvements  are  greatly  ,• 
appreciated  both  by  savants  and  artists,  as  care  has  ; 
been  taken  to  place  the  exhibits  chronologically  and  1 

at  the  same  time  very  artistically. Elberfeld  is  to  ) 

have  a new  Town  Hall,  and  a competition  for  the  ’ 
designhasbeen  opened.  1,250/.  will  be  given  in  prizes,  , 
500/.  being  the  value  of  the  first  premium.  There  ? 
will  be  seven  assessors,  among  whom  we  notice 
Professor  Ende,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Thiersch,  / 

of  Munich. According  to  the  National  Zeitunff,  ,| 

two  tumuli  have  recently  been  opened  at  Bornhoeved,  , 
in  Schleswig.  In  both  cases  stonework  was  here  j 
discovered  under  the  outer  earth.  The  smaller  r 
tumulus  is  rectangular  in  form,  and  contained  i 
bones,  with  various  articles  of  personal  adorn-  - 
ment,  from  the  nature  of  which  it  is  concluded  i 
that  It  was  the  grave  of  a woman  of  the  Bronze  Age.  . 
The  larger  tumulus  is  square,  and  contained  four  r 
separate  graves.  In  this  case  bones,  in  wooden  i 
sarcophagi,  were  found,  together  with  bronze  c 
swords,  and  bracelets  fashioned  in  gold.  In  one  of  f 
the  graves  the  bones  were  covered  with  a woollen  i 
vestment,  worked  with  gold  thread. 

Dresden. — During  some  repairs  on  the  “Frauen-  • 
kirche"  a number  of  pieces  of  sculpture  and  wood-  - 
carving  have  been  found.  They  apparently  belonged  1 
to  the  monuments  in  the  old  Frauenkirche  which  was  s 
burnt  down  in  1727.  Some  of  the  finest  alabaster  r 

sculpture  found  is  dated  between  1556  and  1562. 

The  new  dam  at  Einsiedel  in  Saxony  is  now  ' 
approaching  completion.  A reservoir  is  beings 
formed  to  supply  the  town  of  Chemnitz,  which  is  : 
about  seven  miles  distant,  with  water  by  the  sub-  1 
merging  of  three  valleys.  The  superficial  area  of  < 
the  reservoir  will  be  about  ten  acres,  and  its  : 
maximum  contents  72,000,000  gallons.  No  less  than  r 
770,000  cubic  ft.  of  masonry  have  been  employed  in  r 
the  construction  of  the  dam,  which  is  nearly  200  yds.  ; 
long  and  60  ft.  high.  .At  the  foundations,  which  are  < 
30  ft.  below  ground  level,  the  thickness  of  the  i 
masonry  is  70  ft.  ; at  the  crown  it  measures  la  ft. 

Switzerland. — Lucerne  is  to  have  a new; 
central  railway  station.  An  “ international ''  com- i 
petition  has  been  opened  for  the  design.  The  > 
sending-in  day  is  November  15.  Particulars  are  ' 
obtainable,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Chief  Engineer- 
to  the  “ Zentralbahn,”  No.  36,  Leonhardsgraben,  5 

Basel. According  to  the  N.  Zuricher  Zeitung,  ’ 

another  lake  dwelling  has  been  recently  discovered  ■ 
by  Dr.  J.  Fruh  on  • the  western  shore  of  the  < 
Greifensee  (about  ten  miles  east  of  Zurich).  Thei' 
remains  of  eight  huts  have  been  found,  occupying  in  1 
all  a space  of  105  by  12  metres.  The  piles  arC  ' 
mostly  of  oak,  and  of  small  diameter.  Thei 
dwellings  are  considered  to  date  from  the  end  of  the ; 
Stone  Age.  1 

Brussels. — .A  competition  has  been  recently  held! 
for  the  design  for  an  artistic  poster  for  the  Belgiani 
Ostend  - Dover  passenger  boats.  Eighty  designsr 
were  sent  in  by  sixty-three  candidates,  the  first: 
premium  (40/.)  falling  to  M.  Henri  Cassiers.  f 
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MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Worthing  Water-Supply.— The  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  a new  water-supply  for 
Worthing,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
specially  expedited  in  view  of  the  recent  outbreak  of 
typhoid,  was  held  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Worthing,  on  the  ist  inst.  The 
nominal  loan  asked  for  was  3,000/.,  one-third  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  the  proposed  site,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  make  an  immediate  start  with  the  works.  The 
complete  outlay  will  extend  to  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  prepare  an 
accurate  estimate.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  appeared  for 
the  Corporation,  and  stated  that  though  the  causeof 
the  outbreak  was  not  yet  absolutely  determined, 
the  Council  had  decided  to  deal  most  rigidly 
with  the  public  water-supply  and  make  it  perfectly 
free  from  suspicion.  Evidence  was  given  by 
Dr.  Kelly,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (who  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  works  should  be  closed  and 
an  entirely  new  supply  of  water  obtained),  and  by 
Mr.  Mansergh,  civil  engineer,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  the 
well-known  geologist,  both  of  whom  affirmed  the 
desirability  of  the  site  selected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Downs.  Mr.  Gainsford,  an  extensive  owner  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  objected  to  the  site,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  twenty-three  wells  in  the  line  of 
the  proposed  works,  and  that  his  supply  is  likely  to 
be  intercepted  thereby.  A meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  was  held  on  the  same  day,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  purchase  the  works  of  the  West 
Worthing  Water  Company,  which  embraces  the 
West  Ward  of  Worthing  in  its  area  of  supply. 

The  Swedish  Tar  Trade. — A Swedish  con- 
temporary draws  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
barrels  of  Swedish  tar  are  becoming  more  and 
more  underweighted.  This  is  a serious  matter 
to  builders  and  importers.  Formerly  the 
whole  barrels  had  to  contain  forty-eight  Swedish 
kannas  of  tar,  and  the  half  barrels  twenty-four 
kannas,  before  they  were  branded  with  the  Govern- 
ment brand  (crown)  as  being  full  weight : but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  branding  by 
the  Government  has  been  abolished,  and  conse- 
quently the  size  and  contents  of  the  barrels,  which 
are  sold  at  so  much  a piece,  are  steadily  decreasing. 
In  Finland  on  the  other  hand,  every  barrel  of  tar 
has  to  be  branded  with  its  contents  before  sale  is 
allowed. 

Bells,  Wortlky  Church,  near  Sheffield. — 
A new  set  of  bells  having  been  presented  to  the 
above  Church  by  the  Marchioness  of  Drogheda, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a new  clock  with  Cambridge  chimes.  The 
clock  shows  the  time  upon  two  large  external  dials, 
which  are  painted  with  a white  ground,  the  hands, 
figures  and  minutes  being  painted  black.  The 
clock  is  fixed  on  strong  iron  brackets,  is  provided 
with  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  double  three-legged  gravity 
escapement  and  compensation  pendulum,  and 
strikes  the  hours  and  Cambridge  chimes  upon  the 
new  bells.  The  whole  of  the  clock-work  has  been 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  & Sons,  of 
Guildford-st,,  Leeds. 

Public  Improvements,  Carlisle. — On  the 
i8lh  ult.  Major-General  II.  D.  Crozier,  R.E., 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle, 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Town  Council 
for  sanction  to  borrow  16,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  out  and  improving  Lowlher-strect.  The 
Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Collingwood,  explained  how  the 
amount  which  the  Corporation  wished  to  borrow  was 
made  up.  The  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  \V.  Howard 
Smith,  stated  that  of  the  13,595  yards  which  had 
been  purchased  the  actual  street  would  take  4,200 
square  yards.  The  property  between  the  proposed 
new  street  and  Rickergate,  he  explained,  was  some 
of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  . 
owners  of  it  would  acquire  the  surplus  with  a view  of 
improving  the  neighbourhood.  — The  Inspector 
afterwards  held  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  an 
application  for  sanction  to  borrow  8,000/.  for  gas 
works  purposes.  This  concluded  the  inquiry,  and 
the  Inspector  afterwards  visited  the  gasworks  and 
inspected  the  Lowther-street  property. 

Credence  Table,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Cadbury,  Devonshire. — In  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Cadbury,  there  has  just  been 
placed  a marble  credence  table.  It  is  fixed  on  the 
north  side,  close  to  the  marble  reredos,  to  which 
additions  were  made  some  few  years  ago  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford, 
I'.  R.  I.  B.A. , architect,  E.xeter.  The  credence  table 
itself  is  of  warm-coloured  and  polished  Devon- 
.shire  marble,  and  is  supported  on  the  wings  and 
shoulders  of  an  angel,  sculptured  in  white  Castellini 
marble.  The  figure  is  represented  with  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  with  extended  wings. 
The  credence,  like  the  reredos,  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Proposed  Pubi.tc  Improvements  in  Wolver- 
H.'iMPTON. — The  Town  Council  ot  the  Borough  of 
Wolverhampton  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  45,918/. 
for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal, 
14,000/.  for  works  of  paving,  and  1,927/.  for 
purposes  of  electric  lighting,  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph 


Smith,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  attended 
at  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
25th  ult.,  to  inquire  into  the  subject-matter  of  the 
applications.  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the 

Inspector  visited  some  of  the  places  where  the 

improvements  are  to  be  made. 

\ \ 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  August  4. 

Brlltsh  Archaological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Saturday,  August  5. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Annual  Congress, 
Winchester  (continued). 

Monday,  August  7. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Excursion  to  the 
Dore  and  Chinlcy  Railway  (Midland  Railway,  Derby- 
shire), by  permission  of  the  engineers,  Messrs,  j.  Somes 
Story  and  E.  Parry. 

Friday,  August  it. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Summer  Excursion  (Wilts, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall). 

Saturday,  August  12. 

Glasgoiv  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  Doune  Castle,  Stirling,  &c. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Summer  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,244. — Flushing  Drains:  E.  Turner. — This  in- 
vention relates  to  self-tlushing  house  or  sewer  drains,  in 
which  the  b.ase  or  container  of  same  is  made  of  cast-iron, 
earthenware,  or  other  material,  and  the  outlet  or  discharge- 
pipe  is  placed  at  right-angles  to  the  same,  having  its  sharp 
edges  squared  or  rounded  olT.  A self-flushing  box-trap 
is  connected  to  the  hinged  end  of  the  grid  of  the  drain. 
This  trap  has  two  arms  so  arranged  that  the  water  is  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  box,  instead  of  on  a level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  outlet  or  discharge-pipe,  as  is  usual.  When 
the  drain  requires  flushing,  this  is  instantaneously  and 
perfectly  secured  by  simply  raising  the  grid,  and  the 
apparatus  forms  a perfect  seat  against  the  passage  of 
noxious  gases  and  bad  smells. 

1^,239. — Electric  Door  Fastenings:  /.  Goriup. — 
This  invention  has  reference  to  electric  apparatus  for 
operating  one  or  more  levers  or  bars,  by  which  the 
unfastening  or  fastening  of  doors,  or  both  these  operations, 
may  be  accomplished  from  any  suitable  point  inside  or  out- 
side a room.  The  construction  of  the  apparatus  varies. 
For  the  purpose  of  opening  a door  closed  by  a spring  catch, 
this  latter  is  connected  to  a lever,  one  arm  of  which  comes 
opposite  to  an  electro-magnet.  The  door  is  unfastened  by 
pressing  down  a clamping  key,  which  closes  an  electric 
circuit,  magnetises  the  iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet,  and 
attracts  to  the  latter  one  arm  of  the  lever  in  such  sort  that 
the  other  arm  draws  back  the  spring  catch.  In  another 
form  of  construction  the  two-arm  angular  lever,  which  acts 
upon  the  catch,  is  replaced  by  a four-arm  lever  mounted  to 
turn  on  a central  pivot  vertically,  which  is  also  actuated  by 
an  electro-magnet  and  battery.  There  is  still  another  form 
of  the  apparatus  where,  instead  of  the  four-arm  lever  just 
spoken  of,  a two-arm  lever  is  rotated  by  means  of  a stud 
projecting  from  the  back  of  a revolving  spring  casing.  The 
apparatus  may  be  provided  with  a bell,  operated  by  the 
arms  of  the  revolving  lever,  so  as  to  give  signals. 

15,498. — T.atching  Mechanism  of  Locks,  &c.  : /. 
Legge. — This  invention  is  primarily  designed  to  enable  a 
hanging  or  pivotted  latch-head  to  be  used  in  the  same  case 
with  a locking  bolt,  and  the  latch  spindle  to  be  so  arranged 
that  a less  deep  case  would  be  available.  The  latching 
mechanism  consists  of  a Latching  head,  having  a short  up- 
ward shank,  of  which  the  upper  end  is  pivotted  within  and 
near  the  hinder  end  of  the  c.ase  and  beneath  the  locking 
bolt,  and  is  actuated  by  a double-horned  follower  or  the 
latch  spindle.  The  locking  mechanism  may  be  of  the  usual 
or  any  convenient  description. 

J7i586. — Machinery  for  Pressing  Bricks,  Tile.s, 
&C.  : J.  Hamhlett. — This  invention  consists  of  improve- 
ments in  the  pressing  machinery  described  in  Specification 
No.  2,636  Gune  30,  1879).  The  present  modification  of  that 
apparatus  is  by  the  adaptation  to  the  pressing  machine  of 
a spring  brake,  in  place  of  the  weighted  sliding  brake 
described  in  the  former  specification.  The  new  brake  con- 
sists of  four  uprights  fixed  to  the  cross  head  of  the  press, 
and  furnished  with  accessory  parts,  which  form  a brake 
acting  as  follows: — As  soon  as  the  screw  of  the  pressing 
machinery  has  risen  nearly  to  therequired  height,  the  friction 
disc,  giving  the  rotary  motion  to  the  driving  wheel  in  the 
direction  proper  to  raise  the  screw,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
said  wheel,  and  the  screw  is  brought  to  rest  and  held  in  its 
raised  position. 

22,036. — Water-Closets  : JE.  J.  Freeman  and  E. 
Freeman. — In  pedestal  closets  of  the  type  known  as  “ wash 
down,"  this  invention  proposes  to  form  the  closet-pan  of 
one  piece  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  the  pedestal  and  trap 
in  another  piece,  either  of  glazed  earthenware  also  or  other 
suitable  material.  This  will  ensure  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, and  in  case  of  breakage  only  one  portion  would  be 
required  to  be  replaced.  The  pieces  would  be  suitably 
formed  to  suit  the  system. 

9,190. — Windows  : A.  IVciss. — The  purpose  of  this 
invention  is  to  provide  improved  devices  to  be  used  for  the 
adjustments  of  opening  a window  of  that  class  in  which  the 
window-sash  is  binged  to  the  frame  ; these  devices,  con- 
sisting of  two  mentbers  (one  a pivotted  rod,  and  the  other 
a disc,  provided  with  holes  or  recesses  to  gear  with  a rack 
on  the  rod),  the  one  attached  to  the  frame^  the  other  to  the 
sash,  adapted  to  engage  in  dilTerent  positions  the  one  with 
the  other. 

9,629.— Fikei'roof  Floors:  J.  T.  Chappell.— TWi?. 

vcntion  relates  to  the  better  and  more  perfect  construction 
of  fireproof  lintels  of  brick  or  other  incombustible  materials, 
such  as  are  placed  in  the  spaces  between  iron  girders,  to 
support  concrete.  The  tubular  lintels  of  this  invention  are 
to  be  connected  with  the  girders  by  “notching"  in  the 
usual  manner.  These  lintels  are  formed  with  an  outward 
bulge  at  each  side,  so  that  when  the  concrete  is  filled  in 


between  them  it  has  to  assume  a dovetail  form  between 
each  pair,  and  thus  the  floor  is  thoroughly  keyed  together. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

July  17. — 13,802,  C.  Korte,  Flushing  Tanks  for  Closets 
and  Cisterns. — 13,804,  C.  Cuncliffc,  N.ails. — 13,826,  J. 
Kemsleyantl  J.  'T.  Whittle,  Water-closets  and  manner  of 
Discharging,  Flushing,  and  Ventilating  same. — 13,828,  F. 
Cobb  and  A.  Oldham,  Sash-fasteners. — 13,844,  W.  Hassall, 
Furnaces  for  Pottery  and  other  Kilns. 

July  iS. — 13,896,  J.  West,  Device  for  Clearing  the 
Waste  Pipes  of  Sinks,  Lavatories,  and  B.aths.-  13,903,  K. 
and  A.  T.  Box,  Self-acting  Hall  Trap  for  House  .and  Sewer 
Drains  and  Closets.— 13,936,  J.  Shannon,  Wood-graining 
Machines. 

July  19. — 13,958,  F.  W.  B.aker,  Window  Fastenings. — 
13,962,  F.  C.  Lynde,  Connecting  Bends  of  Drain  and  other 
Pipes. — 13.964,  F.  C.  Lynde,  Intercepting  Grids  for  Gully 
and  other  T raps. — 13,965,  F.  C.  Lynde,  Siphon  and  other 
Traps. — 14,004,  J.  Budd,  Brushes  for  Distempering  Walls, 
Ceilings,  &c. 

July  20. — 14,025,  J.  A.  Towle,  and  W.  G.  Stones, 
Automatic  Window  Sa*h-lifter  and  Adjuster. — 14,043,  E. 
Smith,  Chimney  Cowls. — 14,077,  E.  Sprenger,  Door-latch 
or  Fastener. — 14,081,  E.  Bannister,  Foot  Paving. 

July  21. — 14,126,  J.  Davies,  Manufacture  of  Bricks. 

July  22. — 14,177,  W.  Longmore,  Water  Gutters  or 
Spouts. — 14,185,  J.  Williamson,  Window  - sashes  and 
Frames. — 14,186,  H.  S.  Gledhill,  Saws  for  Cutting  or 
Sawing  Stone. — 14,192,  W.  Cooper,  Ventilators. — 14,193, 
P.  W.  Barker,  Window-sashes. — 14,204,  J.  Jones  ami 
S.  H.  Rowley,  Water-closets. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,101,  R.  Anderson,  Self-acting  Waste-water  Flushing 
Cliambcr. — 9,364,  H.  Winks,  Compound  Metal  and  India- 
rubber  Pipe  to  prevent  Bursting  from  Frost. — 10,913,  F. 
Ashwell  and  D.  Nesbit,  Heating  and  Ventiliiting. — 11,397, 
F.  Clarkson  and  others,  Automatic  Disinfecting  Apparatus 
for  Sewers,  Drains,  Water-closets,  Urinals,  iS:c.— 12,154, 
R,  Knights,  Bent  Plates  used  for  Bridges,  Floors,  &c. — 
12,494,  H.  Chubb,  Waste-preventing  and  Flushing  Cisterns 
for  Water-closets,  iS:c. — 12,540,  J.  Naylor,  Lead  Traps. — 
12,639,  L.  Green,  Channel  Blocks  and  Reducing  Couplings 
for  Manholes  and  Inspection  Chambers  in  connection  with 
Pipe  Sewers  and  Drains,  &c. — 12,773,  J-  W.allace,  Hanging 
Cupboard  or  W.ardrobe.  — 13,042,  H.  Jones,  G.auge  for 
Woodworkers. — 13,173,  B.  and  W.  Cannon,  Wood  Stains. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(.Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

13,24s,  E.  Turner,  House  or  Sewer  Drains. — 14,212,  W. 
Dick,  Gas  Pipes. — 16,4x5,  M.  Turpin,  Parquet  Floors  and 
Wall  Linings. — 16,848,  J.  Rostron  and  J.  Hilton,  Imitation 
Tiles  suitable  for  Hearths,  Grates,  &c. — 17,046,  C.  Manchip 
and  R.  Foley,  Roofing  Tiles. — 20,847,  J-  Knight,  Radiator 
for  Warming  Buildings  and  Utilized  Heat  Wasted  in 
Chimnies. — 2,626,  M.  Becker,  Process  for  Producing  a 
Fundamental  Mass  from  which  Varnish  and  Similar 
Coatings  may  be  made. — 2,650,  C.  Portei-,  jun..  Slide 
Hinge. — 7,306,  G.  Body,  Sash  Frames  and  Pivotted 
Sliding  Sashes. — 10,407,  A.  James,  Hanging  Window 
Sashes,  &c. — 11,882,  A.  Boult,  Builder's  Level. — 11,883, 
R.  Gassner,  Closet  Pans. — 12,320,  A.  Boult,  Extensible 
Shutters,  Doors,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROFERTV : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  ti. — By  Wilkistspn.,  Son^  ^ Welch  (at  Brighton)  : 
“ The  Hall,"  Southwick,  and  five  cottages,  f.,  1,150/. 

July  20. — By  Messrs.  (at  Maidstone)  : F.  houses, 

cottages,  and  a plot  of  land,  Lenhatn,  Kent,  1,560/. — By 
Wilkinson,  Son,  Welch  (at  Brighton):  40,  42, 
Clarendon  Villa.s,  Hove,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,530/. 

July  24. — By/*.  Hodson:  108,  110,  (Jueen's-rd..  Fiiis- 
burj--pk.,  11. t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  130/.,  1,425^-;  >35. 
Isledon-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s.,  305/. — By  A'.  Tidey 
Son  : F.g.r.  of  15/.,  St.  Jude-st.,  Mildmay-pk.,  rever- 
sion in  39  yrs.,  450/. — By  J.  H.  Bethell:  32  to  38,  Have- 
lock-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  950/.— By  Z7. /. 
Chattel!:  F.g.r.  of  24/.,  Newton-rd.,  Wimblcdom,  rever- 
sion in  87  yrs.,  540/. — By  liumhall  Edwards  : “ Bottom 
House  Farm,"  Redbourn,  Herts,  containing  71  a.  i r.  32  p., 
1,750/.  ; “Baker's  Farm,”  49  a.  2 r.  20  p.,  f.,  t.aoo/.  ; an 
enclosure  of  land,  t8  a.  i r.  3 p.,  with  “ The  Manor  of  East 
Brook  H.ay,"  290/.  ; “Agnell’s  Farm,  " 81  a.  3 r.  i p.,  f. 
and  c.,  1,500/.  ; “The  Manor  of  Agnell's,'’  105/. ; four  f. 
cottages,  and  straw  hat  factory,  r.  66/.  5s.,  700/.  ; f.  stabling 
and  outbuildings  in  Fish-st.,  125/.  ; enclosures  of  land, 
212  a.  2 r.  12  p,,  3,612/. 

July  25. — By  Mullett,  Booker,  6^  Co. : 88,  Gloiicester- 
ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  175/.,  i,995/.—By 
Bean,  Burnell,  Co. : 77,  Umfreville-rd.,  Finsbury-pk., 
u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  255/. — By  Furher,  Price,  Furber: 
168  to  184  (even),  Hill-st.,  Walworth,  f.,  1,760/. — By  A. 
Blnck/ord : “Walm  House,"  with  grounds,  Willesdcn 
Greenj  f.,  1,825/. — Debenham,  Tt-ivson,  Co.;  8, 
Loveridge  Mews,  Brondesbury,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s., 
20o/. — By  Alder  Sr‘  Co. : i to  4,  Albert-ter.,  Teddington,  f., 
745/. — By  Tosvers,  Ellis,  Co.:  12,  22,  24,  Church-st., 
hlarylebone,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  los.,  1,195/.  ; 22,  26, 
Exeter-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  4s.,  400/.;  34;  Earl-st.,  u.t. 
22  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  30/.,  185/.;  90,  North-st.,  u.t.  30 
yrs.,  g r.  6/.  14s.,  335/. — By  F.  Miliar:  106,  Rectory-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  and  17,  Fountayne-rd. , including  mort- 
gage, 750/. — By  Cooper  ^ Goulding:  200,  Brecknock-rd., 
Tufnell-pk.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  500/.;  382,  384,386, 
York-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  85  yrs., g.r.  15/.  5s.  3d.,  r.  118/., 
950/. : 388,  York-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  4s.,  r.  55/.,  550I. 
— By  Charles  Tubbs:  41,  45,  49,  57,  Acton-st.,  King's 
Cross,  u,t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  r.  122/.,  840/. 

July  26. — By  A.  Prevost  dr*  Son:  7.%,  Bancroft-rd., 
Mile  End,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  510/.  ; 20,  22, 

Nottingham-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u,c.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los., 
125/.  ; 2,  4,  John's  Hill,  St.  George's-in-East,  f.,  285/. ; 
12,  13,  14,  Chopping’s-ct.,  f.,  250/.  ; 61A,  Great  Hermitage- 
st.,  Wapping,  f.,  r.  30/.,  300/.;  “ Giyn  Villa,"  Ferndalc- 
rd.,  Leytonsione,  f.,  r.  35/.,  435/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land, 
Monlague-rd.,  too/. — By  C.  P.  Whiteley : 7,  8,  Boxwortb 
Grove,  Barnsbiiry,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  640/. — By  A’.  A, 
Enright:  47,  Yerburj--rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  10s.,  165/.  ; 6,  Ktntore-sr.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  28 yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.,  155/.  ; 6,  Brodie-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  80  jts., 
g.r.  6/.,  255/.— By  Young:  JefTreys-rd.,  Clapham. 

r.  55/.,  750/. — By  J.  E.  Pinder;  32,  Canterbury-rd., 
Ball's  Pond,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  r.  24/.,  265/.; 
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CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Jfttnre  of  Work  or  MaterUIa. 


By  whom  SeqTilrsd. 


•Unart  Makitig  mid  PavitiB Works... 

Widening,  4c.  Church-rikul,  Lisvane 1 

Whinstime  Road  Metal.  Blyth 1 

Entmnee  I,.odae,  Hipperholme.  Halifax  ..1 
A.phaHing  and  Faviug,  near  WakeAdd  . . I 

Cottage,  I’illake  

Sewerage  (1,1102  yards).  Rochdale  


LovelllLg.  JletalliTig.  Ac.  Luisu  and  Fair- 

f,ix-ri»ul» 

Tliree  Blocks  8emi.detache<l  Cottage*, 


Electric  Lighting 

’ronstruction  of  Road.*.  Drainage.  Ac 

•Drainage  Impruveincuts,  Ac 

Additions,  Ac.  to  BchooU,  Wliiston.  Statfe 
Greeiihonse*.  Ac.  Lister  and  Bradford 

Moor  Parks  

Pine  Bewer,  Lincoln-street 

Police  Station.  Tiirnmce  of  Catnpsie, 

Stirling,  K.B 

Enlarging  Boys'  Home  at  Whlston 

♦Pnlilic  Offices  

Alter.ations.  Ac.  to  Memorial  Schouis, 

M.irah,  HuddersAeld 

•Various  Works  

Drainage  Works 

•Strengtiiening  Foot  Bridge  at  Mucking 

Light  House 

•Post  Office.  Burnley 

Water  Supply  at  Workhouse 

Fuvty-nlne  Lahonrers'  Cottages 


♦Waterworks  

New  Rond  and  Bridge,  Ltanllecliid,  'Wales 
Burial  Ground  Works 


Aj  Schools,  Ac.  . 


•Additi 

Forming  nnd  Paving.  Clarn-atreet,  Ac.  . 

Seweragi’  Work*.  Larbert,  N.B 

Scliool  Buildings,  Coselcy,  near  Bllaton  . 
Additions  to  InArmary  at  Workhousi 

Sheffield 

Five  Houses  and  Shops.  St.  Uiinitaii'i 
Cantarhury  


Willp.sden  Loc.  Bd.  .. 
Liandalf  Highway  Bd. 
Cowpcn  Local  Board.. 

East  Ardiley  Sch,  Bd. 
Croydon  Town  Council 
Wuerdle  and  Wardle 
Local  Hoard  

ColchesterCiirp 

Colciiesfer  Town  Conn. 
Itainsliottotn  (Lancs.) 

Local  Board  

Derby  Public  Library 

Committee 

Grliiisby  IT.S.A 

do. 

Bnidford  (York*)  Corp. 
WakeAeld  U.K.S.A.  .. 

Prescot  Union  ........ 

Shepton  Mallet  L.  B. 

M.  R.  Co.".'.'.’.’, 

York  Union 

Trinity  House  Coni.  .. 
Com.  ofB.BI,  Works.. 
Cannock  (Statf*.)  Union 
Carrick-on-Suir  (Ire- 
land) Union  

Swansea  U.R.S.A 

Bethesda  Iinpt.  Com. 
Grasmere  (Westmore- 
land) Local  Board  .. 
■Whitstalik*,  Ac.  School 

Board  

Wan-ington  Corp 

Stirling  County  Conn. 
Sedgley  School  Board 

Ecelesall  Bicrlow  Union 


0.  Claude  Robson  .... 

.T,  Holden  

T.  Jladdisnti 

R.,yni<.nd  Berry 

OJfIciai  

do. 

J.T.  Wood 

H.  Goodyear 

do. 

A.  W.  Smith 

Bramwcll  A Harris  .. 

M.  Petree  

do. 

R.  Scrivener  A Sons  .. 

J.  H.  Cox  

F.  Massie  

J.  M'Kardy  Young.... 
a^j!  A fI^'w’.’  Skl’pprr 

John  Kirk  A Sons  .... 

dJflclal  

do. 

do. 

J.  R.  Vcall  A Son  .... 

J.  Blullins 

Jnn.  nioiuas 

(Iflcial  

do. 

do. 

T,  Longdln  

Warren  4 Stuart 

A.  P.  Brevitt 

T.  O.  ftlwariU 

A.  R.  Pile  A Son 


CONTRACTS— Confinweef. 


ITatnra  of  Work  or  Matarlali. 


Slity-*evcn  Houses.  Wattstown,  Rhondda, 

Street-iimking,  Scunthorpe,  Lines 

Electric  Lighting  Works,  Yorks 

Hospital  

Sewemge  Works.  Stockton  Ileath  

•PostOlBce,  Maidenhead 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Farm  Buildings,  Wadsicy 

A*yluin  

Additions,  Ac.  to  House,  Wellington- 

Isolutlon  Hospital.  Mouisfurd  Asylum. 

Berks  

Houses  and  Shops,  Meadow-street,  Wostoii- 

super-M;iru 

•Alterations,  Ac.  Duke-street,  Chelmsford 

Precipitating  Tanks.  House,  Ac 

•Pipes,  Ac,  for  Main  Sewers  

•Pier  Extension  

Shop,  House,  Ac.  Mamdughuin-latie,  Brad- 
ford, Yorks 

Kerhing.  Channelliiur,  Ac.  Duke  of  York- 

street.  Wakelleld 

Three  Houses,  Stella  Staith,  nr.  Newoastle- 

on-Tyne  

Cast-Iron  Pipes  

Sixteen  Houses,  Garforth,  Leeds 

Warehouse, , Sunbrldge  - road,  Bnidford. 

Yorks  

School  Buildings,  CiUdewgata  

•Completion  of  Four  Houses.  Chelsea 

♦Re-building  Purtiouof  Rectory,  nr.  Ludlow 


By  whom  Required. 


Cottage  Cluh 

R.  J.  H.  Parkinson 

Tecbuidl  lustruction 

Committee 

Aberdeen  Town  Conn. 

Runcorn  R.S.A 

Com.  of  H.M.  'Works. . 

West  Riding  C.C 

Hastings  Union 

Committee  of  Visitors 

Essex  County  Council 
Evesham  Town  Council 

Canterbury  U.8.A 

Bournemouth  Corp.  .. 

Lord  Grantley... ..... 

Jno.  Heath  

Hull  Corporation  .... 

Carlisle  &'h»oi  Board 
Rev.  A.  Bam'iMer  .... 


J.  Morgan 

A.  Creer 

J.  Rust  

qjtcioJ 

J.  Vickers  Edwards 

OJtclal  

G.  T.  nine 

Price  A Wooler 

OJfkial 

R.  C.  Muwsou  

Frank  Baker  

F.  E.  Roblnsnu 

C.  H.  Hargreaves  .. 

D.  P.  Rodgers 

B.  J.  K.  Bruce 

Mr.  Squires  

J.  Jackson 

T.  Taylor  Scott  . . . . 
A.  J.  B*>at 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works  

•Borough  Surveyor's  Assistant . 
♦Surveyor  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Ac. 
•Clerk  of  Works  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Orlinshy  U.S.A 

Eastbourne  Corp 

Surrey  County  Council 
Barking  Town  L.B.  . . 


Aug.  H 
do. 

Aug,  IS 


Aug.  Ifi 
Aug,  17 


Aug.  31 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Applies- 
Salary.  tions  to 

be  in. 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts  pp.  It.,  vL,  tIU.,  and  xxiil.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  and  xxiii. 


412,  414,  416,  Hich-rd.,  ToUenham,  f.,  750^. ; i.  Queen’s- 
rd.,  Kdmonton,  f.,  r.  iS/.,  290/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  (Jrcen- 
lants  95/. — By  T.  If'right  : The  f.  residence,  “ Oakhurst,” 
Shortlands,  Kent,  r.  6of.,  950/. 

July  27. — By  D.  IVatney  <&•  Sons;  90,  92,  High-st., 
Kensington,  f.,  area  870  ft.,  6, 150/. — By  A.  ll'a/son:  13. 
14,  Gloucester-rd.,  Kew,  11. t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  552.,  380A  ; 
10,  12,  Fordwych-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
1,225/.  : 21)  23,  41,  43,  Fordwych-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  24/., 

t, 8io/. — By  C.  C.  ami  T.  Moore,  57.  Duckett-st.,  Mile 
End,  f..  165/.  ; 21,  Alderney-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s.,  r. 
36/.,  370/.  ; 42,  Lichfield-rd..  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los.,  315/.; 
22,  23,  Fairfie!d-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  8s.,  r.  52/., 
360/. — By  II'.  Bradly ; i to  6,  Crayford-ter.,  Crayford, 

u. t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  940/.  : 86,  88,  and  90,  Lee-rd.,  Lee, 

u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  215/.,  1,500/. — By  P.  J.  Bisley 
Sons;  20,  Millgrove-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
145A — By  Norton,  Trist,  Gilbert:  7,  Crosby-sq., 
Bishopsgate,  f.,  area  1,450  ft.,  7,500/. — By  Stimson  <5r*  Sons, ; 
No.  298,  Lcytonstone-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/.,  710/.  ; 43,  Thorne-st., 
Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  250/.  ; 82,  Carlisle- 
St.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  55/.,  350/.  ; 120, 
Manor-st.,  Clapham,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  2s.,  r.  28/. ; also  a 
1. g.r.  of  2/.,  same  term,  45/.;  28,  30,  Sultan-st.,  Camber- 
well, u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  145/.  ; 22,  23,  Pitt-st-,  Commercial- 
rd.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  100/. — By  Ne-.vbon  (5r*  Co.  ; 
No.  281,  City-rd.j  u.t.  42  jTS.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  80/., 
545/.  ; 239,  Albion  - rd..  Stoke  Newington,  u.t. 

90  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  _ 390/.  — By  Oughton  Son: 

70,  Westbourne-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  360/.  ; 
6,  Caro!ine-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  60/.,  670/.  ; 

10,  Randall-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  28/.  los., 
200/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Bectivc-rd.,  Putney,  320/. — By 
G.  B.  Hilliard  &A  Son:  “Stanford  House,"  Stanford 
Rivers,  Essex,  and  three  cottages,  f.,  560/.  ; two  f.  houses 
and  enclosures  of  land,  2 a.  2 r.  12  p.,  342/. — By  Foster 
Cranjield:  144,  Mayes-rd.,  Wood  Green,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  300/. ; l.g.r.  of  33/.  6s.,  St.  Anne's-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  6 
yrs.,  135/.  ; I.  3,  5,  and  7,  lA>ngnor-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  71 
yrs.,  g.r.  i6/.,  825/.  ; 8,  Alderney-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
r.  30/.,  335/.  ; 48,  Lichfield-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  10s.,  r.  28/.,  260/.  ; 98,  Victoria-pk.-rd.,  Victoria-pk., 

11. t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  IVors/old 
Hay.vnrdtoX  Dover):  271,  272,  London-rd.,  Dover,  580/.  ; 
14,  Liverpool-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.  5s.,  300/.  ; two  f. 
cottages,  George-st.,  Biickland,  270/. 

July  28. — By  E.  E.  Ssoain:  18,  Hanover-ter.,  Not  ting 
Hill,  f.,  1,020/.;  t6,  Ladbroke-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs,,  g.r.  10/., 
385/. — By  Rushiuorth  «5-*  Stevens:  21,  High-sl.,  Barnes,  f., 
r.  35/.,  415/.;  so.  Great  Ormond*yd..  Bloomsbury,  f..  r. 
21/.,  505/. ; 26,  South  Molton-st.,  Oxford-st.,  and  76A, 
Davies-st.,  f.,  r.  136/.,  2,550/. — By  If.  IV.  Jenkinson:  38, 
40,  42,  Ea.st  Hill,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r. 
102/.,  860/.;  116  to  i26(even),  Myddleton-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t. 
74  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.  2S.,  420/.  ; 177,  179,  Fairbridge-rd.,  u.t.  74 
yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  275/.;  3,  Rosemary-ter.,  Mortlake,  u.t.  68 
yrs..  g.r.  5/.,  r.  20/.,  125/. — By  Merritt  Mould:  40, 
Cambridge-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  135/.;  No.  A90,  Old  Ford- 
rd.,  f.,  365/.;  120  to  126  (even),  Airnagh-roau,  Bow,  u.t.  70 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  890/.;  128,  130,  132,  Armagh-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  675/.— By  fentom.  Bull,  <5^  Cooper:  1 to  9,  Page’s- 
ter..  Greenwich,  i to  14,  Page’s-av.,  f.,  3,000/.;  47  to  53 
(odd),  Trinity-rd.,  Penge,  97,  99,  Crampton-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 
g.r.  26/.,  r.  170/.,  850/. — By  ff".  Ees'ens:  6,  Dartmouth- 
ter.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  70/.,  920/.  ; 
“ The  Railway  Signal  Hotel,”  f.,  r.  100/.,  3,40ot. — By  Geo. 
Gouldstnith,  Son,  <&•  Co.  : F.g.r.  of  39/.,  Paul-st., 
Finsbury,  reversion  in  27  yrs.,  1,200/.  ; F.g.r.  of  61/.  10s., 
Phillipp-st.,  Kingsland,  reversion  in  13  jts.,  1,530/. — By 
Reynolds  <&•  Eason:  F.g.r.  of  169/.  6s.,  Artillery-lane, 


City,  reversion  in  42  yrs.,  4,420/. ; f.g.r.  of  57/.  los.,  rever- 
sion in  21  yrs.,  1,820/.  ; 25  to  29,  Artillery-lane,  1.,  r.  306/., 
4,960/.—-^.  Reid;  41,  A!bemarle-st.,  Piccadilly,  f.,  r.  450/., 
9,000/.  ; No.  i38,  Regent-st.,  and  58,  King-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs., 
g.r.  203/.  5».,  5,050/.;  6,  Carlisle-st.,  Soho,  f.,  1,200/.  ; 
two  eiiclosure.s  of  f.  land,  Sciuires  Land,  Finchley, 
12  a.  1 r.  34  p.,  2, 200/. — By  Baker  dr*  Sons:  f.  site, 
Victorla-st.,  Westminster,  area  3,600  ft.,  6,95a/.  ; the 
residence  “ Ivy  Bank,"  Haverstock  Hill,  and  3 a.  2 r.  18  p., 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  41/.,  8,600/.  ; i.g.r.  of  65/.,  Ornan-rd.,  u.t. 
74  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  1,475/.  ; 8,  Fortunc-gaie-rd.,  Harlesden, 
u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  6/,,  r.  29/.,  320/.  ; 45,  Hawkstone-rd., 
Rotherhiibe,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  is.,  215/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Graeoheart.  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu.  a/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do. 3/15/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &C.  1/5/0  a/15/0 

Oak.  do a/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/s/o  2/15/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  a/5/0  */jo/o 

Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/«o/o  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/io/o 
VVainscot,  Riga, 

ic..  log j’o'o  3/10/0 

Odessa,  crown  ....  J/o/o  5/0/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  Ac  istscd  too  6/to/o  9/0/0 
Do,  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/0/0  6/to/o 

Do.  Rht:a  6/io/a  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  9/0/0  13/0/0 

Do.  and  yellow..  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white ZIo'Iq  io/o/o 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/0/0 


16/0/0  17/io/e 
r/io/o  10/s/e 
. i/io/o  Il/o/o 

Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  yliojo 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 

Flooring  hoards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

ist 0/9/6  0/14/C 

Do.  and 0/7/6  o/ii/6 


i* 


Mexican  Bo.  do.  /3I  /4i 

Tobasco  do.  do.  Aj  /6| 

Honduras  do,  ..  [4^  /6 

Box,  Turkey  Cod  4/o^  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/a  20/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  1^0/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {continued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/t/6 

'Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  °/o/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   Con  3'a/i)  oo'o 

Bar,  IFelsh,  in 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales S<7/6  s/to/o 

Do.  ScatTordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  45/10/e  46/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  47/0/0  47/io/e 
Sheets,  strong..  ^0/0  0/0/0 
Chili,  bars  ......  iz/0/0  42/7/6 

YBLLOWMETAUb  0/0/4}  0/0/S 
L E A D — P I g, 

^anish ......  ton  10  2, '6  10/5/0 

English  com, 

brands  >o,‘2,’6  10/5/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  fL 
and  upwards. .. . la’o/o  0/0/0 

Pipe i2,'ro,'D  0/0/0 

Z t N C — English 

sheet ton  at/is'o  e/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  *2,'s'o  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 82/0/082/10/0 

Australian 0/0/0  0/0/0 

English  Ingots..  87/0/067/10/0 

Banca S8/o)o  88/5/0 

Billiton  ......  ..  87/0/0  87/5/0 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  Ceylon 

Palm,  Liagos 

Rap^eed,  EngUA 

Do.  brown  

Cottonseed  ref.... 

Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S, 

Do.  refined  ...... 

Tar  — Scockhoim 

Archangel 


20,15/0  20/17/6 
iololo  0/0/0 
36/15/0  27/0/0 
26/0/a  26/tO/D 

24/10/0  25/0/0 
32/15/0  23/0/0 
31/17/6  22/0/0 
22/0/0  23/to/o 
4/0/0  5/0/0 

S/io/o  ta/o/o 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.^ 


ABERDEEN,  N.B. — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  certain  work* 
t llio  waterworks  reservoirs,  Mannsficld,  for  the  Town  Council  Mr. 
Viir  Dyack,  Engineer,  Town  House,  Aberdeen 

T.  Bisset  & Son.  Aberdeen  (revised  schedule)  ..,£912  o o 


ABBOT'S  LANGLEl'  (Herts), — For  erecting  new 
Manor  House,  Abbot's  Langley,  ne.nr  Watford,  H 
Ardron,  architect 

Kirby  A:  Sons .£638  I Waterman  & Son 

Yerhury 580  I Perkins  St  Co.  .. 

Chessum  & Son 549  Dove  St  Co 

Tavener  & Son 530] 


hiliiard-room, 
erts.  Mr.  A. 


Mr.  I.  H.  Bradford,  Surveyor,  2.  Rickfords  HUl,  Aylesbury 
A.  T.  Catley .Ayso  o I George  Cannon  


BATH. — For  the  construction  of  a new  road  and  sewer,  Twerton- 
on-Avon,  for  the  trustees  of  Bellott's  Hospital.  Mr.  Henry 
Spackman.  surveyor.  6.  Terrace-walk,  Bath 

Parsons ^.350  I Chancellor.  Twerton* £300 

Ambrose  317  ) •Accepted. 


Javing, 


BATLEY  (Yorks.)— For  IcveUing. 

Woodwell-streets  ; also  sewering  the  former,  foi 
Mr.  Henry  Dearden,  Bo  ' 

ljuantities  by  Surveyor;— 

Chas.  Waterhouse,  Idle,  near  Bradford  (accepted 
schedule  of  prices). 


Ate..  Jacob  and 

„ --  . :he  Town  Council. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Market-place,  Batley. 


BRIGG  (Lines.) — For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist  Ch.tpeU 
Bametby 

T.  Manders .£747  o o 

Cooper  Snowden.  Grimsby  (accepted)  660  o o 


COLYTO.N'  (Devon).— Accepted  for  the  (irst^^rtion  of  the 


„ _ Ct^to: 

Sirawbridge.  architect,  Alma-street.  Taunton  ; — 

W.  Rendell,  Taunton Eyo  1 


CROYDON. — Foralterations  and  additions  to  the  Board  Schools. 
South  Norwood,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert 
Ridge,  architect; — 




Hulled  i Co.  ... 
Hubbard  ....... 

J.  & C.  llowyer  . 
Bryan  St  Son  .. . 
Taylor 


Bullock £\ 

UmlaniitS  NicoU 1 

Akers  & Co 1 

' Sedgwick i 

Hanscomb  Ac  Smith 1 

Smith  A:  Son^ i 

• Accepted. 


DEVONPORT.— For  the  execution  of  water  supply  and  drainage 
works.  MiUbrook.  for  the  St.  German's  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
authority.  Mr.  H.  Masterton,  engineer,  i,  Buckland  - street, 
Plymouth.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Scown,  Plymouth  :— 

' R.  T.  Relf  & Son  £7.003 


Pethick  Btos . 

J.  Strachan  S.ooo 

Lapthom  At  Goad 7,496 

W.  Shaddock 7. 414 

G.  Shellabear 7.373 

A.  R.  Debnam  ..........  7.325 

J.  Shaddock 7,138 


T.  Shaddock  6,927 

W.  Hill  Ac  Co 6.85J 

E.  Duke  6.£o9 

W.  Trevena 6,189 

H.  Weldon,  Birmingham  • 5,500 
• Accepted. 


H,  Arnold  Ac  Son 4.7S0  I 
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DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  shops,  offices,  lecture- 
hall.  &c,,  for  the  Doncaster  Co-operative  Mutual  and  Industrial 
Society,  I.imitecl.  Mr.  Herbert  Athron,  architect.  Dolphin 
Ch.imbers,  Doncaster,  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Beck,  Hartlepool: — 

W.  Anclay  ^8,755  o|  W,  Johnson ,£7.770  o 

C.  Spr.ikes&  Son  ....  8,752  xo  H.  Arnold  & Son  Don- 

J.  C.  Woinbwell 7.971  ol  caster.. .. (accepted)  7,470  0 


nONCA.STER.— For  the  erection  of  new  B.aptist  Church  and 
schools.  Chequer-road,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Herbert  Athron^  architect, 
Dolphin  Chambers.  Market-place,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by  Mr, 

H.  Heck,  Hartlepool:— 

Whole  Scheme,  Cliurch  Only. 

W.  Anelay  £3.460  ..  £*,435 

J.  C.  Wombwell 2,698  ..  2,321 

w,  Johnson *,995  ••  2.290 

B.  Wortley  3,123  ..  e,igo 


DONCASTER.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  proposed  School- 
Church  in  Choqner-road,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Herbert  Atliroii.  architect. 
Dolphin  Chaiiiburs,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

B.  Wortley,  Uonc.aster  £1.04x10  o 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  newConjfre^ational  schools, 
lecture-hall.  &c..  Hall  Gate,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Herbert  Athron. 
architect,  Dolphin  Ch.ambers,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by  the 
architect 

W.  Johnson £3,3*5  1 J,  C.  Wombwell £*,884 

W,  Anclay  3.13*  1 B.  Wortley* 2,840 

• Accepted  for  blocks  i and  2. 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises, 
Market-pl.tce,  Doncaster,  for  Messrs.  Pankin  & Sons.  Mr.  Herbert 
Athron,  architect,  Dolphin  Chambers,  Doncaster  : — 

H.  Arnold  & Son  . ..£2.330  o o I Mullins  & Richard- 

B.  Wortley  2,315  4 7 son.  Doncaster 

W.  Anclay 2,315  u o|  (accepted) £*,*33  19  c 


DONCASTER,— For  the  erection  of  new  stablinff  at  Hoxthorpe, 
near  Doncaster,  for  the  Doncaster  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  Herbert 
Athron.  aichitcct.  Dolphin  Chambers,  Market-place,  Doncaster. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

S.  Beastail £610  1 W.  Anelay  £S46 

W.  Johnson 570  | H.  Arnoldfic Son,  Doncaster*  485 

* Accepted. 


DONCASTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  stabling,  dtc..  at  the 
■•Boot  and  Shoe  Inn,"  Balby,  Doncaster.  Mr.  Herbert  Athron, 
architect.  Dolphin  Ch.ambers,  Doncaster  :- 


S.  Beastall,  Doncaster  (accepted) 255  1 


DURHAM. — For  pulling  down  buildings  and  erecting  a butcher's 
shop,  slaughterhouse,  &c..  Claypath,  for  tlie  Durham  Co-operative 
Society,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Ord,  architect,  16.  The  Avenue, 
Durh.nn,  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Boreliam  & Morton  : — 

Kell •■  ' 

Lodge  x'i;  Sons. 

J.  Shepherd  . .. 


J.  White a.3&7  16 

W.  Wardropper  ... . 2,3^  j? 

[Architect's  1 


Whaley.  Durham*  a, 
♦ Accepted. 

. iraate,  £2,175.) 


Southampton  : — 
Jas.  Ball  " " 

H.  Bowi 


;.  Cola 


340  o 

GLOUCESTER.  — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  to  accom- 
modate 8x3  children,  with  cookery  centre,  quarters,  *:c..  Linden- 
road,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  archi- 
tects. Gloucester,  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Godwin,  surveyor, 
Healhville-road,  Gloucester: — 

Buildings.  Road. 

£>3.600  0 o ....£717  o 0 

Wm.  Bowers  1.5:  Co 

H,  Willcock  .S:  Co 

A.  King  d:  Sons 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co 

William  Jones 

Wm.  Fream  dt  Son  

E.  Clutterbuck  

W.  E.  Shaw ...  . . ....  . . 

Gurney  Brothers,  Gloucester  10.449  o o*  ....  325  0 o* 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  Dy  Education  Department. 


12.764  I 


366  12  I 


GRAVESEND.— For  works  of  repair,  &c.,  at  the  Royal  Terrace 
Pier,  Gravesend.  Mr.  John  J.  Robson,  engineer,  3,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster  :— 

W.  Hocking £«.98i  I Archer  £i.46<i 

Multon  & Wallis 1,628  Maddison 1,398 

. 1,506  f "Wilder,  Gravesend* 

• Accepted. 


Riclid.  Avard  . , 


HARROGATE  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  Selborne  House,  Harrogate,  for  .Mr.  Edwin  Oldroyd.  Mr.  ~ 
Butler  Wilson,  architect.  Leeds  and  Harrogate  :— 

Thomas  Linskill,  Harrogate  £503  7 7 


HARROGATE  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  Duchy  House,  Harrogate,  for  Mr.  Harry  MitchelL  Mr 
Butler  Wilson,  architect,  Leeds  and  Harrogate  ;— 

Thomas  Linskill.  Harrogate  £787  6 4 


LIVERPOOL. — For  building  the  Church  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude.  Anlieid,  Liverpool,  using  the  old  materials  of  St.  Barnabas 
(City)  by  Act  of  P.arli.aincnt  under  Trustees.  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy, 
architect,  Marldon  Chambers,  Liverpool.  Quantities  by  the  arclii- 

Addenda.* 

Hughes  & Sterling £7.700  0 0 ....£1,600  0 o 

Thomas  Foxcraft 7,482  o o ....  1.550  o 0 

Raflle  & Cany  bell 7,000  o 0 ....  1,370  0 o 

Morrison  & Sons 6.996  0 o ....  i.aoo  o o 

Sami.  Webster 6,991  o o ....  1,513  o o 

Paterson  & Son  6.795  o o ....  1,410  o o 

W.  Winnard  6,687  0 o ....  1.338  o o 

F.  G.  Woods  & Son  6,274  0 0 ....  1,125  o o 

McDermott  6,135  o 6 --•-  1.068  0 0 

Edward  Burns 5.68a  0 o ....  923  0 o 

[Architect's  estimate,  exclusive  of  Addenda,  £5,000.] 

• The  Addenda  is  for  first  stage  of  tower,  boundary  walls,  5:c. 


LLANHILLETH  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
'or  the  School  Bo.ard.  Messrs.  A.  Swash  & J.  Bain,  architects, 

I.  Friar's-chambers,  Newjiort,  Mon.  : — 

■X  Lewis  £2,802  o I D.  C.  Jones  & Co £*.131  0 

V.  H.aglcy  2.435  8 E.  C.  Newby  Sc  Co., 

r.  Evans a.aao  o|  Cnrdilf*  i.93*  15 

• Provisionally  accepted. 


LONDON,— For  rebuilding  premises,  86,  Mortimer-street, 
Regent-street  ; — 

Woodward £2,560  I Falknet £*.*07 

Do'vns 2,540  Adamson  ».I94 

Williams 2.449  Manley  *.°74 

Perkins  & Co 2.350  | 


LONDON.— For  making-up  Richmond.  Clarendon,  Almond, 
Lincoln,  and  Fairfax  roads,  for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board.  Mr. 

J.  E.  Wortli.  engineer.  Coombes  Croft  House,  High-road. 
Tottenham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Campbell  & Son,  Finsbury 
Pavement,  E.C. : — 


Thos.  Rowley. 

Tottenham  .. 
W.  Griffiths  .. 
Thos.  Adams .. 

L Neave 

Thos.  Catley, 
Lloyd-square, 

W.C 

W.  Nicholls.... 
W.  Walker  ... 
J.  E.  Bloomfield 


Richm’d- 

otherwise 

Charles- 

Clarendon- 

Almond- 

road. 

Lincoln- 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

•1659  2 9 
1982  0 0 
1940  17  9 

•1173  It  10) 
1440  0 0 
1370  3 6 
1485  0 0 

*897  12  1 
948  0 0 
934  0 7 
1013  0 0 

444  13  o| 
401  0 0 
449  >4  1 
5>9  0 0 

•856  4 9 

W7  00 
961  12  7 
1061  10  0 

166S  ot 

1251  0 0 

- 

•420  0 0 

885  0 0 
883  16  0 
1094  15  0 
946  13  8 

2143  10  1 
1847  18  S 

1517  2 10 
>370  S 0 

900  >0  7 

576  6 8 
430  17  6 

LONDON.— For  the  relaying  of  defective  sewers  in  TlioroH 
nnd  part  of  Marlborough-roads,  Bowes  Park.  Wood  Green,  N.,  for 
the  National  Land  Corporation,  Limited.  Messrs.  Pooley  & 
Follett.  surveyors.  2t,  john-street.  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Samuel  Chafew £599  o o I William  Griffitlis £3831010 

Stephen  Kavanagh  . . 435  o o Alfred  Wood  317  a o 

Thomas  Adams 419  o 0 I Reuben  Hill,  South 

William  Nicholls  ....  ^5  o o|  Tottenham,  N.*  .. ..  290  ii  4 

• Under  consideration. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  kerbing  and  tar-pavlng  the  footpaths, 
and  channelling  and  metalling  the  roadway  of  Woolstonc-road, 
Caiford.  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  John  Carlinc, 
Surveyor.  Board  of  Work  Offices,  Catford.  London.  S.E.  :— 

John  Mowlem  & Co..  Grosvernor  Wharf,  Millbank, 

S.W £2.650 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Be.aumont  Hail, 
Mile  End,  E..  for  the  Committee  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Conservative 
Club.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Stewart,  66,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.  : — 

S.  W.  Hawkings ^2,293  I F.  & F.  J.  Wood  £2,200 

Harris  & Wardrop 2,273  W.  J.  Maddison 2.099 

F.  Sc  H.  Cocks  2,249  I 


HAVANT  (Kants.),— For  the  erection  of  an  isolation  hospital, 
administrative  liiock,  w.ill,  &c..  for  die  Joint  Hospital  District  Board. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Vemon-lnkpcn,  architect.  6,  King's-road,  Soulhsea  :— 

T.  1’.  Hall  £*.455  I J-  Crockerel £*.318 

Spriggiiis  2.409  I G.  Staples a.243 

J.  H.  Corke  2,340  [ G.  Stallard  (accepted)  ....  2,185 


5.  Cardigan-toad,  Hcadingley.  Leeds,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Slater 

r.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  architect,  Leeds  and  Harrogate ; 

/}ric*/ayer.— John  Pickard,  Leeds  £504  16  6 

yi?x«rr.—Geoi>{e  Miisgrave.  Leeds 284  2 i 

B,  r _Z  __  _ 


£936  : 


HOVE.— For  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hove  Boat  Club,  for  Mr.  John 
Tooth.  Mr.  Paul  B.  chambers,  architect.  Ship-street  Chambers, 
Brighton  : — 

G.  K.  Lockyer ;£8s7  I W.  & T.  Garrett* ;£84o 

J.  Parsons  6c  Sons 843  | ♦ Accepted. 


HOVE  (Sussex),— For  the  erection  of  premises  for  the  Hove 
Baths  and  Laundry  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Paul  B.  Chambers, 
architect,  Ship-street  Ch.imbers,  Brighton.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Frank  U.  Humphreys,  Hastings: — 

Bostel  Bros £>S.i0i  1 J-  Longley  & Co £>*.979 

C.  J.  Slade 14,230  P.  Peters ....  12.200 

C.  Jackson 13,270  | J.  Parsons  & Sons* 12,100 

• Accepted. 


-For  additions  at  the  Leatlierhead 
ixon.  Mr.  Paul  B.  Chambers, 
architect.  Ship-street  Chambers,  Brighton  :— 

Holloway  Bros £325  ) G.  & W.  Brown  (accepted)  £210 

Henry  Skilton 269  [ 


LIVERPOOL.— For  erecting  clergy  vestry  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Walton  Bteck.  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  architect.  Marldon 
Chambers,  Liverpool : — 

Wm.  Bleakley £178  o I Lucas,  HockenhuU,  Sc 

E.  Bums 170  o|  Jennings £144  10 


road,  S.W. : 

E.  K,  Wilson £184 

J.  Whitaker,  Earls  Court-road  (accepted) 178 


LONDON.— For  certain  alterations  to  the  Chesterfield  CaK. 
Chesterfield  House.  Great  Tower.strect.  E.C.,  for  tho  directors  of 
the  London  Clerks'  C.afiS  Company.  Limited.  Messrs.  Pooley  & 
Follett,  architects,  21.  John-street,  W.C.  : — 

S.  Yardley  & Sons.. . .£316  13  o I J.  W,  Mellor,  Kentish 
Saj:well  & Pope 31219  a|  Town*^. £267  - 


• Under  consider.ntion. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  shops  and  chambers,  Mount-street  and 
South  Audley-street,  W.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect.  55.  Lincoln 's- 
'-a-fields,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G.  Silvester  & T.  J.  Fife 


Boyce  £35-649 

Patman  Sc  Fotheringham  34,080 

Lawrence  34.0S3 

Brass  ..fi:  Sob  33-873 

Nightingale  33.*>> 

Langdale,  Uallutt,  & Co.  31, 601 


Toms £31.692 

Allen  Sc  Son  30.465 

Peek 29,845 

Kirk  8x  Randall  29.834 

Perry  & Co *9.487 


LONDON.- For  carrying  out  the  necessary  improvements  to 
drains,  <.tc.,  of  the  Hunter-street  School,  Southwark,  for  the  School 
for  London.  Mr.  f.  J.  Bailey,  Architect ; — 

C.  Lylbrd £t.i76  10  4 t W,  & H,  Castle  . . . .£i.x>07  o 

Black  & Son 1.130  o 0 J.  T.  Robey 947  13 

W.  V.  Goad t,o79  o 0 .V.  S.ilter,  Rocl- 

W.  Uaiiniiond 1.055  ° ° erick-roaoT  N.W,*  921  o 

Whitehead  & Co.  ..  1.034  o o| 

• Recommended  by  the  ^Vorks  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  water-closets  for  tho  Infants' 
department  of  the  Oban-slreet  School.  Uroiiiley,  and  for  m.-iking  the 
necessary  connexions  with  the  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey.  Architect  •— 

Davis  Bros £ss8  ] Gibb  & Co £343 

J.  T.  Robey 405  j White  & Son,  Fairfield-road, 

Knighi&Soii I386  Bow*... 205 

Calnan&Co 360  | 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON,— For  providing  apparatus  on  the  low  pressure  hot- 
water  system  for  warming  the  whole  of  the  York-road  School, 
King's-cross,  for  the  Sclioul  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 


G.  Cannon £433  I Purcell  & Nobbs  

ten  & Sons,  Limited  ....  402  | Clarke  li  Sons  

G.  Davis  37s  1 Maguire  & Son,  Dublin*  .. 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. —For  removing  a temporary  iron  building  from  the 
Belleville-read  site,  New  \Vandsworth,  and  for  re-erecting  it  on  the 
Dulwich  Hamlet  site,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  'T.  J. 

p.  Charteris  £3*5  0 [ T.  Cruivys,  Caroline- 

iggon  & Co 306  10  I street,  Camden  Town*  £275  o 

Harbiow 294  17  I 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  class-rooms  for  cookery  and 
laundry  (combined),  and  blind  children,  on  the  site  in  Princeton- 
street,  Bedford-row,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr,  T.  J. 
Bailey,  Architect  :— 

For  brick- 
cement,  add 

A.  Salter  £1.607  0 0 ••••£34  ° « 

G.  S.  Williams  & Son  1,556  o o ....  31  o o 

Taylor  & Son >.534  0 o *7  >6  » 

C.  Cox  iiS>3  0 o •--•  31  6 6 

W.  Neil 1,469  14  7 ....  27  10  o 

J.  Wilhnott  & Sons,  Hitchin.. . . 1.40310  o*  3410  o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a Junior  mixed  school  on  the 
South  L.-imbeth-rond  site,  to  provide  accomoiodation  for  420 
children,  and  for  otlier  works,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  UaUey,  Architect:— 


F.  & H,  F.  Higgs  

Holloway  Bros 

W,  Downs 

Holliday  & Greenwood . . 

iMarsiand  

. E.  Nightingale  

D,  Cha- 


ninittee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a pupil  teachers'  school  and  a 
junior  mixed  school  on  the  Burghicy-ruad  site,  Kentish  Town,  for 
tlie  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  i— 

For  brick- 

cement,  add 

C.  S.  Williams  & Son £14.851  0 o ....£280  o o 

t Grover  i Sons 14,812  o o ....  263  0 o 

. Charteris  14. 7*4  o o ....  263  o o 

J.  Allen  & Sons 14,721  o o ....  171  o o 

C,  Cox  14.3*8  o D ....  261  o o 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons.  Wharf- 

road,  City-road  14.15*  o 0*  ....  263  o o* 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.—  For  enlarging  the  Keeton's  - road  School, 
Bermondsey,  by  525  places  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 


J.  ShilUioe  & Son £iS.4*5  * * ....£200  o o 

Holliday  & Greenwood 14.910  o o ....  aio  o o 

Holloway  Bros. 14.73*  * ° >96  o o 

W.  Downs  14,4*4  o o ....  235  o o 

LatheyBros  14,28a  o o ....  aao  o o 

E Lawrence  & Sons 14.180  0 o ....  198  o o 

J.  Tyerinan >4.167  6 0 ....  265  o o 

J.  Marsland  13,845  o o ....  220  o e 

Stimpson  & Co 13,630  o o ....  264  o o 

J.  & M.  Patrick,  Rochester. . 12.776  o o*....  17b  o c* 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.  — For  enlarging  the  infants'  dep.artment  of  the 
Bellenden-road  School,  PeckUain.  by  forty-seven  places,  and  for 
other  works,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect 


F.&H.F.Higgs £3.646  0 o ....£90  . 

J.  Willmott  A:  sons 3.585  00  ....  75  . 

Holliday  iS:  Greenwood 3.557  o o ••••  88  1 

J.  Smith  & Sons,  Lower 

Norwooil  J-47*  ° °*  --••  S*  ‘ 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptan 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  deaf  and  laundry  centres  on 
the  site  in  Karranec-street,  Liniehouse,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 


•-£S4  I 


A.  Black  fit  Son £*.355 

w.  Neil 2.3*3-,  , - --  , 

J.  T.  Robey 2.054  o o ....  36  o o 

LGrover&Son  s.033  0 o ....  33  o o 

E,  Lawrance  fie  Sons  2.002  o o ....  3a  o 0 

Charles  Cox,  Hackney  >.955  * o*  ....  31  o o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  cookery  and  laundry  centres  on  Ihi 
Buckingliam-street  site.  Islington,  and  for  other  works,  fur  thi 
Scliool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect ; — 

For  brick- 

cement,  add, 

J.  Grover  fit  Sons £*.93*  0 0 ....£61  o o 

McCormick  fit  Sons a.^7  00  ....  62  o o 

Treasucefit  Son 2,6to  o 0 ....  82  o 0 

J.  Willinott  fit  Sons 2.466  10  o ....  72  o o 

Charles  Cox,  Hackney  2.467  o o*  ....  58  o o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  deaf  and  laundry  centres  o 
the  Stanhope-street  site,  Hampstead-road,  and  other  works,  for  ll 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

A.Salter  £*,349  13  3 ----£3*  4 0 

G,  Lyford  *,*77  >9  9 ....  *6  o o 

E.  Houghton  fit  Sons 2,234  00  ....  38  o o 

Taylor  fi:  Son 2,05213  3 ....  32  4 0 

H.  Knight  fit  Sons.  Tottenham*  1.803  ° o ••••  *9  o * 

* Keconimended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.- For  erecting  laundry  and  cookery  centres  on  the 
Sumner-road  site,  Peckh.im.  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 


..£3,615 

••  3.575  ' 
3,499  ' 


For  brick- 

cement,  add 
£43  o o 


D.  Charteris  

J.  Longley  fit  Co 

Holloway  Bros 

Stimpson  Be  Co 

F.  fit  H.  F.  Higgs 

Holliday  fit  Greenwood  ..... 

Lathcy  Bros 

B.  Ii.  Nightingale 

J.  Marsland 

, Tyerman,  Walworth-road 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  removing  a temporary  iron  building  from  the 
Lillie-road  site,  Fulham,  anu  for  rc-erecting  it  on  the  Laxon-street 
site,  Bermondsey,  for  the  School  board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  Architect : — 

Croggon  fit  Co.,  Limited  £241  10  1 T.  Cruwys,  Caroline. 

W.  Harbrow 23*  0 street,  Camden  Town*  £eis  0 

D.  Charteris  2x5  0 | 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


II4 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Aug.  5,  1893. 


LONDON. — For  providing  a smail  apparatus  on  the  low. pressure 
hot-water  system  (with  a vertical  boilerl  for  warming  the  school  for 
Special  Instruction.  Saver-street,  Walworth,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Ilailey.  Architect 

G,  Davis .£135  [ J.  & F.  May  £117 

Wontner  Smith.  Cray,  & W.  C.  Cannon  115 

Co 129  Clarke  & Sons.  Moorgate- 

Wenham  & Waters,  Limited  119  I street,  E.C.*  94 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON-— "For  interior  cleaning,  &c..  of  Great  Wild-street 
school,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect ; — 

Vigor  5;  Co .£218  1 T.  Cruwys  £'7^ 

Eyers 495  Johnson 151 

Home 180  I Merchant  & Hirst 149 


School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T. 
Architect: — 

Sutherland  .£*37 

Ware 225 

Merchant  & Hirst 188  , 

Jones  A:  Co t66  0 o White  & Co 

^ ■ o| Bu  • 


nbury-roa 
J.  Bailej 


Mowlem  & Co. . 


Polden  155  o o | Buckeridge  .. 


Taylor  & Son  17s  ' 


r.  T.  j.  Bailey,  Architect 

I Stevens  Bros -£>6°  >■ 

I Houghton  & Son  139  ■ 


LONDON.— For  reconstructing  the  drainage  of  the  Harper- 
street  School.  New  Kent-road,  for  providing  a urinal,  and  also  for 
improving  the  ventilation  of  the  boys' offices,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

H.  j.  WiUiams  £<>50  \ W-Ji:  H.  Castle  £775 


830 


, . ^ _j  eniian 

..eeks  & Hooker - 

J.  Garrett  A- Son 740  I Embankment.  S.E.  *.. . 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Commlttei 


?>3 


LONDON,— For  new  class-room  partitions.  Ac.,  at  Hie  Portman 
Place  Schools,  for  tlic  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 
Architect  : — 

W.  Gregor  & Son .£377  I D.  Gibbs  & Co 4325 

J.  N.  Calnan  i Co 33°  1 T.  White  & Son 310 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  premises.  319,  Bow-road,  for 
iessrs,  Eme^  A Son  ;— 

White  & Son  (accepted  as  amended)  o o 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  "The  Chequers" 
beer  house.  High-road,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  H^B.  Wooldridge.  Mr 


Reed.  Blight,  5:  Co... 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  decorative  works  at  the' 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  Mr.  G.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  surveyor 
N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury  Park  £2^6  o o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  eight  horses,  and 
lobby  on  the  coal  wharf  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  for 
Messrs,  H.  I-acey  & Co.  Mr.  T.  Galetti.  architect  :— 

W.  Marks,  Fulham  (accepted) .£349  0 o 


LONDON.- For  general  repairs  and  decorations,  Monugue- 
street,  Purtnian-square.  Mr,  S.  G.  Parry,  architect;— 

Mywaters  ,£«,r39  I Perkins  & Co .£974 

Coles  & Son 983  I Patrick  it  Son 934 


Higgs *.>98  I Scrivener  & Son.. 


MORTON  (Lines),— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  Wills,  architect.  Derby 

A.  T.  Blood.  North-road,  Bourne  £297  9 0 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— F'er  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas, 
Fields  Park  Estate,  for  Mr.  T.  James.  Messrs.  A.  Swash  &Jno. 
Itaiil,  architects.  3.  Friar's  Chambers,  Newport.  Mon.  yuantities 
by  the  architects 

I).  C.  Jones  & Co £*.496  | W,  M,  Blackburn £*.*37 

E.  Richards S.457  1 T.  Webb  2,246 

Healhvrley  & Carr 2.387  1 W.  A.  Linton 2 230 

T,  G.  Diamond  2,335  I John  Linton.  Commercial 

W.  11.  Reed *.300!  Buildings.  Newport*  ..  8,099 

• Accepted. 


NEWTON  ABBOT  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a pair  t 
rottages,  Gestridge,  Kingsteignton.  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman,  architec 
P.iignton,  Devon 

llovev  £434  17  \ R-  Yeoman.  Kingsteign- 

H.  Mills 425  o 'ott*  £3*S 

Fay  384  o|  •Accepted. 


PENRITH.— For  pipes,  hydrants,  i-c..  and  the  execution  of 
w.aler-siipply  works,  Ganiblesby  (four  contracts),  for  the  Union 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  C.  Watson,  engineer,  3, 
Andrew's-place,  Penrith.  Quantities  by  the  engineer ; — 


CoHtrpit 

Cochrane  & Co £308  13 

Clay  Cross  Co 290  17 

Harrison  &;  Bum  ....  288  4 
Watson  Cow,  & Co,. . 286  1 
E.  & W.  H.  Haley  ..  28512 


r.  Stanfield 

Shaw  & Co 

Cochrane,  Grovi 


279  II 


Stanton  Iron  Works  279  o 

Birtley  Iron  Co 274  4 

R.  Maclaren  & Co....  273  5 
T.  Allan  & Sons. . 


Jos.  Jackson 270  : 


A Co.. £267  9 
Cameron  & Roberton  267  2 
Macfarlanc,  Strang,  Sz 

Co a«2  iB 

Exors.  of  late  D.  Clark  26r  17 
R.  I-aidlaw  & Son....  259  i 
J- Whittle  & Son  ....  256  7 
H,  J,  Skelton*  Co...  234  1 
J.  Ritchie.  AckUni 
Foundry,  Middles- 
brough*   249  13 

Dodds  Brothers  * Co.  349  13 
H.  Fisher  * Co 2^  6 


PONTYPRIDD.- For  rebuilding  shop  premises.  M.arkel-square, 


Suantities  by  H 
owell  Powell  .... 

M'atkin  Williams  .. 

Air.  Richards 

Williams  Arjones  .. 


1 Michael  Julian  ....  £1,994  ' 
D,  C,  Jones  &Co.. 

1 Gloucester*  ....  t.974  ' 

I * Accepted. 


RAMSGATE.- For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  potting  house, 
and  greenhouse,  for  the  Ramsgate  Corpcr.ation  ;— 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal  Scheme. 

ILE  tlie  Panama 
Canal  scheme  has 
occupied  the 
public  mind  for 
the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  even 
still  affords  an 
occasional  para- 
graph to  the 
newspapers,  the 
proposal  to  connect  the  two  oceans  by  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  river 
has  been  passed  over  almost  in  silence,  and 
yet  that  route  has  been  favourably  regarded 
as  the  most  feasible  one  from  the  days 
of  Antonio  Galvao,  400  years  ago,  to  the 
present  time.  The  demonstration  made  by 
the  French  at  Panama  certainly  looked  as 
if  that  route  was  thought  practicable  at 
the  time,  and,  no  doubt,  some  persons  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  believed  in 
it.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  had  made 
the  trans-isthmian  canal  a serious  study 
adhered  steadily  to  their  opinion  that  a tide 
level  canal  was  impossible  anywhere,  and 
that  a canal  with  locks  was  only  possible 
(commercially  speaking)  by  the  way  of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua.  It  will  be  seen  later  on 
that  they  had  the  courage  of  their  opinion, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  Panama  scheme  they  continued  the 
work  of  exploration  and  examination,  and, 
at  last,  actually  began  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

In  order  to  show  how  expert  opinion  pre- 
ponderated in  favour  of  Nicaragua,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  wliole  history  of 
trans-isthmian  canal  schemes,  to  do  which 
we  must  go  back  to  the  days  when  Columbus 
first  attempted  to  find  a passage  for  his  ships 
across  it,  when  in  the  year  1492  he  sailed 
over  the  Atlantic  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a westerly  route  to  the  Indies.  He  failed, 
but  Magelhaens,  in  1497,  found  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name.  Their  position,  however, 
3,000  miles  south  of  the  Equator,  did  not  do 
much  towards  realising  the  scheme  of  a 
direct  route  to  the  West. 

By  1520  it  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
that  no  natural  passage  existed  between  the 
two  oceans,  and  that  a canal  would  have  to 
be  made,  for  on  a globe  made  by  one  John 
SchOner  in  that  year  a projected  canal  is 
said  to  be  clearly  indicated. 


In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  the  historian 
Gomera  tried  to  interest  that  monarch  in 
his  schemes  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  but  his 
Majesty  was  too  full  of  his  plans  for  the 
conquest  and  conversion  of  England  to  pay 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own 
empire,  and  200  years  later  we  find  the 
Viceroy  of  Central  America  being  censured 
by  his  royal  master,  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
presenting  a memorial  from  the  people  of 
Oaxaca  praying  for  imperial  assistance  in 
can-ying  out  the  then  proposed  canal  vid 
Tehuantepec. 

In  1808,  Humboldt  tried  to  arouse  a little 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  a canal,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  at  the  time. 

In  1826,  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer,  an  American, 
contracted  with  the  Government  of  Central 
America  to  construct  a canal  vid  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  but  the  contract  failed  on  account 
of  Palmer's  lack  of  funds,  and  the  meagre 
character  of  his  surveys  and  preliminary 
work.  On  his  withdrawal,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  at  once  took  up  the  concession, 
and  in  1829  sent  an  envoy  to  treat  with  the 
Central  American  Government.  He  arrived  at 
an  unlucky  time,  and  had  to  wait  until 
political  matters  had  quieted  down,  but  in 
1830  he  had  got  so  far  on  with  his  negotia- 
tions that  the  concession  was  about  to  be 
offered  to  the  king  when  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland  occurred,  and  the 
canal  scheme  again  dropped. 

In  1837,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  a half-pay 
officer  of  the  English  navy,  but  in  the  service 
of  the  Central  American  Government,  made 
surveys  for  a canal  in  Nicaragua,  and  in 
1846,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
interested  in  a similar  scheme,  but  the  events 
of  1848  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
matters  of  greater  personal  interest,  and 
again  the  canal  was  dropped. 

And  now  Great  Britain  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  by  seizing  the  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  river  she  placed  herself  in  a 
good  position  for  securing  the  control  of  the 
canal  whenever  it  should  be  built.  Un- 
fortunately she  did  not  retain  this  advan- 
tageous position,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
she  will  ever  be  able  to  regain  it. 

In  1850  a survey  of  the  Nicaraguan  route 
was  made  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  (the 
fatlier  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt),  who  had 
obtained  a concession  from  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  for  a canal,  and  for  a transit 


company.  This  was  the  first  really  impor- 
tant survey  made  right  across  the  isthmus, 
and  by  it  was  discovered  the  fact  that  on 
this  route  occurs  the  lowest  depression  along 
the  whole  range  of  hills  that  forms  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  the  eight  routes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed : — 

Height  of  Io\ve.^t 

depression  in  hills. 


Tehuantepec 

150  miles 

long. 

755  feet 

San  Bias 

30  .. 

1. 145  .. 

Caledonia  Tuyr 

1 87 

1,008  ,, 

Atrato  Tuyra 

115  .. 

800  ,, 

AtratoTruando 

125  ,, 

950  .. 

Atrato  Napipi 

180  ,, 

778 

Nicaragua 

169  ,, 

153  .. 

Panama 

4^  .. 

295  .. 

This  concession  fell  through  like  its 
predecessors,  and  in  1858  another  concession 
for  a canal  by  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  was 
obtained  by  a Frenchman  named  Belly,  but 
he  also  fell  on  troublous  times,  and  was 
unable  to  raise  tlie  necessary  funds  for  his 
enterprise. 

In  1872  Mr.  A.  G.  Menocal,  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  began,  under  instructions 
from  the  United  States  Government,  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  route,  which 
he  completed  twenty  years  later  for  the 
present  Canal  Construction  Company,  and 
which  has  established  beyond  any  doubt 
the  superiority  of  the  Nicaraguan  over  any 
other  route  for  a trans-isthmian  canal. 

In  1879  it  had  been  recognised  that  of  the 
eight  routes  above  enumerated,  only  three 
were  by  any  means  practicable,  though  the 
American  Government  went  further  and 
denied  the  practicability  of  any  except 
the  Nicaraguan.  These  three  were  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal,  with  locks,  the  Panama 
Canal  at  tide  level,  and  Colonel  Eads’seheme 
for  a ship  railway  at  Tehuantepec. 

This  last  was  the  first  to  succumb — indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  lived  as 
long  as  it  did  had  it  not  been  sustained  by 
the  great  reputation  of  Colonel  Eads,  gained 
by  his  successful  work  on  the  Mississippi. 

Of  the  Panama  scheme,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  in  this  place.  The  credit  of  M. 
Lesseps  supported  it  for  a good  deal  longer 
than  the  merit  of  the  scheme  deserved.  He 
promised  to  construct  a tide  level  canal 
between  Colon  and  Panama  in  seven  years 
for  20,000,000/.  Fourteen  years  have  passed 
since  this  promise  was  made,  52,000,000/. 
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have  been  expended,  and  not  a quarter  of 
the  work  is  completed.* 

Immediately  after  the  Paris  Congress  of 
1S79  had  decided  that  a tide-level  canal 
between  Panama  and  Colon  was  possible, 
Mr.  Menocal  and  Rear-Admiral  Ammen,  the 
two  United  States  delegates  to  the  Congress, 
having  done  their  best  to  show  the  falseness 
of  that  view,  returned  to  the  States  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  a “ Pro- 
visional Interoceanic  Canal  Society"  to  cross 
the  isthmus  via.  the  San  Juan  River  and  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  with  locks. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  details  of  the 
work  that  has  since  been  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Menocal,  as  chief  engineer  to  the  com- 
pany in  Nicaragua,  the  following  brief 
account  of  what  has  been  done  must  be 
given  in  order  to  show  that  the  data  upon 
which  he  has  based  his  calculations  of  the 
cost  of  the  canal,  and  his  proposals  for  the 
carrying-out  of  the  work,  are  not  mere  guess- 
work, but  the  result  of  solid  study  of  the 
results  of  instrumental  measurements  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  of  the  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

A belt  of  country  ten  miles  wide  has  been 
surveyed  and  contour  lines  every  10  ft.  have 
been  taken  from  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  to 
Brito  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Numerous 
borings  have  been  made  with  the  diamond 
drill  at  the  site  of  every  large  embankment, 
and  every  lock  ^r  other  important  masonry 
work  and  every  cutting.  The  samples  of 
rock  brought  up  by  the  drill  have  been  pre- 
served and  registered  for  future  reference. 
The  total  length  of  survey  lines  made  is 
about  5,000  miles. 

One  of  the  first  works  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  company  was  the  obstruc- 
tion caused  to  the  harbour  at  Greytown 
by  the  bar  formed  right  across  its  mouth 
by  the  San  Juan  river,  which,  in  i860, 
completely  closed  it  up.  By  the  simple 
operation  of  running  out  a breakwater  of 
creosoted  piles  backed  by  mattrasses 
and  filled  in  with  cement  concrete  (which 
is  now  1,000  ft.  long),  aided  by  a little 
dredging,  the  bar  has  ah  ady  been  very  much 
reduced,  and  there  is  now  15  ft.  of  water 
where  a few  years  ago  there  was  a sand- 
bank 4 ft.  high.  It  is  intended  to  prolong 
tliis  breakwater  another  2.000  ft.,  and  then 
give  it  a backward  cur\’e  till  its  tangent  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  cour.^  ;of  the  sand  brought 
up  from  the  coast  of  C jsta  Rica  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  When  il.e  triangle  thus 
formed  is  filled  up,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  extend  the  breakwater  if  it  is  found  to  be 
necessary.  The  entrance  channel  will  be 
30  ft.  deep  and  500  ft.  wide,  and  at  that  depth 
there  will  be  200  acres  of  harbour. 

About  eleven  miles  of  railway  have  been 
built  from  the  harbour  at  Greytown  towards 
the  Divide  cutting,  which  occurs  at  mile 
sixteen.  This  short  railway  gave  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  it  runs  over  a swamp  for 
six  miles  of  its  length,  and  had  to  be  laid  on 
a corduroy  composed  of  rough  logs  laid 
transversely,  across  which  longer  logs  were 
laid  as  stringers,  and  the  sleepers  were 
spiked  on  to  these.  All  this  work  had  to  be 
done  by  men  working  up  to  their  waists  in 
water.  When  the  sleepers  were  in  position, 
and  the  rails  laid,  sand  was  brought  from  the 
spoil  banks  on  the  edge  of  the  canal,  which 
was  by  that  time  begun  by  two  dredgers. 
It  was  shovelled  up  on  to  the  waggons  by  a 
steam  navwy  capable  of  handling  1,300  cubic 
yds.  a-day ; the  waggons  were  without  sides, 
and  on  the  last  one  was  a plough.  When  th& 
ballast  train  arrived  at  its  destination  the 
waggons  were  anchored  to  the  rails,  the 
engine  uncoupled,  and  a rope  from  the 
plough  attached  to  it,  the  engine  moved 
slowly  forward,  dragging  the  plough  with  it, 

* Total  amount  spent,  as  reported  by  the  liquidator 
= 1.300,000,000  fr.,  or  52.000,000/.,  as  follows  : — 

Preparatory  work  and  organisation  ....  7, 000, 000 

Concessions  and  general  e.'cpenses 2,560,000 

Advertisements,  taxe.s,  &c 3,520,000 

Construction,  material,  and  transport  ..  6,640,000 

Contractors < 17,720,000 

Purcba-se  of  Panama  Railroad  3,720,000 

Paid  to  shareholders  as  interest 10,840,000  I 

;^32, 000,000  I 


which  swept  in  its  passage  all  the  sand  down 
on  to  the  roadway.  There  are  four  of  these 
locomotives  and  fifty  waggons. 

Permanent  buildings,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  town,  have  been  erected  on  the  beach 
at  Greytown.  They  are  made  of  pine,  with 
galvanised  iron  roofs,  and  comprise  officers’ 
quarters,  barracks,  hospital  stores,  shops,  &c. 
— in  all,  thirty-nine  buildings,  covering  nearly 
76,000  square  ft.  of  floor. 

Wharves,  equipped  with  steam-cranes,  &c., 
have  been  constructed;  telegraphic  com- 
munication has  been  established  between 
the  towns  of  the  interior,  the  company’s 
different  stations,  and  the  ocean  cables  ; 
three  miles  of  canal  on  the  Atlantic  side  has 
been  excavated,  and  twenty  miles  has  been 
cleared  of  timber  and  undergrowth  for  a 
width  of  486  ft. 

The  fine  dredging  plant  that  was  used  by 
the  American  Contracting  and  Dredging 
Company  at  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
purchased.  It  consists  of  seven  of  the 
largest  dredgers  in  the  world  (each  capable 
of  excavating  10,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  a 
day),  two  tug-boats,  twenty  lighters,  and 
several  launches,  «S:c. 

Another  most  necessary  purchase  that  has 
been  made  by  the  company  is  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  steam  navigation  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  the  Lake,  together  with  all  the 
offices,  lands,  and  boats  belonging  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, a company  which  was  the  outcome  of 
the  concession  obtained  for  a canal  and 
navigation  company  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  forty- 
five  years  ago,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article. 

The  capital  expended  in  accomplishing 
the  works  above  enumerated  has  reached  a 
total  sum  of  five  million  dollars,  by  which 
expenditure  the  conditions  of  Article  XLVII 
of  the  contract  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
title  of  the  concession  has  received  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  thus  securing  to  its  proprietors 
a term  of  ten  years  in  which  to  complete  the 
canal  and  open  it  for  traffic. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  proposals  formulated 
by  Mr.  Menocal  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  in  its  position  of  reservoir 
to  the  river  San  Juan.  This  is  a most 
important  point,  diminishing  as  it  does  the 
risk  of  floods,  and  supplying  water  for 
working  the  locks  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  about  no  miles 
long,  by  40  miles  broad,  and,  in  places,  as 
much  as  240  ft.  deep.  The  river  San  Juan 
has  a drainage  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of 
which  the  lake  surface  occupies  about  4,000 
square  miles,  and  an  average  rainfall  of 
80  in. : it  is  121  miles  long,  and  100  yds.  to 
400  yds.  wide.  In  its  upper  course  it  is  from 
10  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep,  but  is  interrupted  by 
several  rapids. 

Owing  to  the  huge  storage  capacity  of  the 
lake  the  river  is  not  subject  to  those 
disastrous  floods  that  render  the  canalisation 
of  other  tropical  streams  so  difficult.  The 
water  in  the  lake  never  rises  more  than  a foot 
or  two  after  a period  of  the  heaviest  rainfall, 
and  thus  the  discharge  is  equalised. 

It  was  proposed  at  first  to  make  a series  of 
locks  and  low  dams,  and  to  overcome  the  rapids 
in  the  river  one  by  one,  but  Mr.  Menocal  pro- 
posed, by  one  huge  dam  and  several  embank- 
ments, to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  and  to 
add  sixty-four  miles  of  river  to  the  lake  at  one 
level.  The  plan  is  a bold  one,  but  it  is  based 
on  carefully  - ascertained  facts,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

Starting  from  Greytown,  the  first  reach  of 
the  canal  will  be  nine  and  a quarter  miles 
long,  and  extend  from  the  harbour,  through 
alluvial  soil,  to  the  foot  of  the  first  low  hills 
at  sea-level ; the  width  at  the  bottom  will  be 
120  ft.  (the  Suez  Canal  measures  70  ft.  at 
bottom)  and  2S8  ft.  at  the  surface,  and  the 
depth  will  be  28  ft.  This  will  form  an 
extension  of  the  harbour,  as  ships  can  moor 
alongside,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  others 
to  pass  them. 

Lock  No.  I occurs  at  mile  nine  and  a 


quarter,  and,  like  the  other  five,  will  be 
650  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide  ; it  will  have  a lift 
of  31  ft. 

Lock  No  2 at  mile  ten  and  a half  will 
have  a lift  of  30  ft.  The  mile  and  a quarter 
of  canal  between  locks  i and  2 will  be 
formed  almost  entirely  by  means  of  a dam, 
and  several  embankments  of  moderate  size, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  little  stream 
Deseado  will  be  raised  to  the  required 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  thus 
materially  reducing  the  quantity  of  excava- 
tion, and  making  a tine  basin  in  which  ships 
can  pass  each  other  easily. 

Lock  No.  3 will  be  at  mile  twelve  and  a 
quarter,  will  have  a lift  of  45  ft.,  and  bring 
the  canal  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  f in.  per 
mile  being  allowed  for  the  calculated 
discharge. 

The  two  miles  between  locks  2 and  3 
will  be  formed  into  a basin  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mile  and  a-quarter  between  Nos. 
I and  2.  As  two  and  one-third  million  cubic 
feet  of  water  Avill  be  required  for  each 
lockage,  one  very  important  function  of 
these  artificial  lakes  will  be  to  act  as 
reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water,  for 
if  the  water  for  each  lockage  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
canal  itself  it  would  cause  injurious  currents, 
and  seriously  interfere  with  the  level 
of  the  canal,  unless  the  lockages  were 
done  very  slowly,  in  which  case  the  canal 
could  never  pass  the  estimated  tonnage. 
The  water  from  lock  3 to  the  lake,  a 
distance  of  eighty-three  miles,  is  mainly  kept 
up  by  an  enormous  dam  at  Ochoa,  a place 
where  the  river  banks  approach  very  close  to 
each  other.  It  is  to  be  70  ft.  high  and  i ,900  ft. 
long.  As  several  gaps  occur  on  the  Costa 
Rican  side  of  the  river,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  a good  many  smaller  embank- 
ments as  well.  The  aggregate  length  of 
these  embankments  is  12,600  ft.  on  the  crest, 
with  a maximum  height  of  60  ft.,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  will  be  fifty-nine 
minor  embankments,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  16,770  ft. 

At  mile  sixteen  the  divide  is  pierced  by 
a heavy  cutting.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
map,  thejcanal  up  to  this  point  has  been  in 
excavation,  but  the  piercing  of  this  divide 
admits  it  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
river.  The  cutting  might  have  been  avoided 
by  following  the  course  of  the  river  the  whole 
way  to  the  sea,  but  this  would  have  made 
the  canal  twenty  miles  longer,  and  have 
entailed  the  construction  of  several  more 
locks,  and  caused  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  disposal  of  surface  drainage.  An  addi- 
tional reason  is  found  for  piercing  the  divide 
in  a direct  route  to  the  San  Juan  river  at 
Ochoa  in  the  fact  that  the  rock  from  the 
cutting  will  be  all  required  for  the  break- 
water, the  locks  and  other  masonry  works, 
the  embankments,  and  for  pitching  the  sides 
of  the  canal,  and  that  the  cutting  is  situated 
in  a convenient  position  fur  these  purposes, 
and  is  moreover  about  the  only  place  where 
rock  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  cutting  will  be  three  miles  long,  and 
in  one  place  it  will  be  298  ft.  deep  for  a short 
distance  ; it  is,  however,  mostly  through  rock, 
which  will  simplify  its  construction  very 
much.  The  average  depth  of  cutting  is 
141  ft. 

From  Ochoa  to  the  lake  the  river  channel 
will  be  about  1,000  ft.  wide,  and  from  28  to 
130  ft.  deep  for  thirty-six  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  for  the  twenty-eight  [miles  from 
the  Toro  rapids  to  the  lake,  where  some 
rock  blasting  will  be  required,  the  river 
channel  will  be  deepened  4 or  5 ft.,  and  have 
a bottom  width  of  125  ft.,  and  a top  width  of 
from  500  to  1,500  ft. 

For  fourteen  miles  from  the  shore  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  will  have  to  be  dredged 
in  soft  mud  to  a depth  of  10  ft.,  and  a width 
of  125  ft.,  to  give  a channel  30  ft.  deep. 

The  canal  makes  use  of  the  lake  for  fifty- 
six  miles,  of  which  forty-two  will  require  no 
dredging,  as  the  water  is  from  30  to  150  ft. 
deep. 

For  about  nine  miles  beyond  the  lake  on 
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the  Pacific  side  the  canal 
will  be  in  excavation,  in 
which  another  divide  43  ft. 
deep  must  be  cut  through. 
The  canal  will  have  a bottom 
width  here  of  80  ft.  for  about 
five  miles.  On  the  Pacific 
side  of  this  divide  the  Tola 
basin  will  be  formed  by  the 
construction  of  a large  dam 
at  La  Flor,  1,800  ft.  long 
and  70  ft.  high  ; the  basin 
thus  formed  will  be  five 
miles  long,  and  30  to  70  ft. 
deep  for  one  mile  of  its 
width. 

Lock  No.  4 at  mile  166 
will  have  a lift  of  42  ft.  6 in., 
and  Lock  No.  5,  which  will 
be  quite  close  to  No.  4,  will 
have  the  same  lift. 

Lock  No.  6 at  mile  167-^- 
will  have  a lift  varying  from 
21  to  29  ft.,  according  to  the 
tide.  The  canal  between 
locks  5 and  6 will  be  80  ft. 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
184  ft.  wide  at  the  top. 
From  No.  6 to  the  Pacific 
port  at  Brito  the  bottom 
width  will  be  120  ft.,  and 
the  top  288  ft.  at  sea-level, 
thus  making  an  extension 
of  the  port  of  Brito  for  one 
and  a-half  miles  inland  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lirst 
nine  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
side  makes  an  extension  of 
the  port  of  Greytovvn. 

Besides  the  safeguards 
against  damage  from  floods 
afforded  by  the  lake  and  the 
artificial  basins,  ample  pre- 
cautions will  be  taken  in  the 
way  of  weirs  and  guard- 
gates. 

The  harbour  at  Brito  will 
be  formed  by,  a breakwater 
900  ft.  long,  running  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  this  point.  This  break- 
water will  be  nearly  met  by 
a jetty,  830  ft.  long,  running 
out  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river's  mouth.  By  this 
means,  and  by  excavation  in 
the  alluvial  soil  which  forms 
the  shore,  about  100  acres 
will  be  secured  for  the 
harbour,  and  there  will  be 
about  100  more  in  the  canal 
reach,  as  above  explained. 

An  important  point  that 
remains  to  be  discussed  is 
the  capacity  of  the  canal  to 
pass  the  tonnage  that  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  used  in 
construction. 

The  cost  of  the  canal  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Menocal 
at  65  million  dols.,  but  a 
committee  of  engineers, 
who  reported  on  the  esti- 
mates, added  14  millions  for 
contingencies,  and  brought  it 
up  altogether  to  88  millions, 
to  which  20  millions  must 
be  added  for  interest  during 
construction,  the  total  cost 
thus  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  108  million  dols. 
Five  per  cent,  interest  on 
this  sum  is  5,400,000  dols., 
and  the  anticipated  traffic, 
6,500,000  tons  per  annum, 
will,  at  a very  reasonable 
toll,  pay  this  interest  and 
leave  a sufficient  margin  for 
maintenance. 

It  has  been  found  that  with 
one  basin  ten  miles  long,  out 
of  a total  length  of  100  miles. 


and  with  a bottom  width  of  channel  of 
70  ft.,  the  Suez  Canal  is  barely  able  to  cope 
with  a yearly  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons,  but, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  width  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  never  be  less  than  80  ft.,  and  will 
be  tlrat  width  lor  only  thirteen  and  a quarter 
miles,  while  it  will  have  156  miles  with  a 
minimum  width  of  120  ft.,  of  which  fifty-six 
and  a half  miles  will  be  in  the  lake  itself, 
and  twenty-one  and  a half  in  basins,  so  that 
as  far  as  space  is  concerned,  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  of  its  failing  to  pass  the 
traffic.  But  fears  have  been  expressed  lest 
the  six  locks  will  obstruct  the  traffic.  There 
is  a good  example  of  the  kind  of  lock  which 
will  be  used  on  the  canal  at  St.  Mary's  Falls, 
connecting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  ; it  is 
515  ft-  long,  and  80  ft.  wide,  it  is  filled  in 
eleven  minutes,  and  emptied  in  eight 
minutes.  In  1889  4,684  vessels,  carrying 

7.516.000  tons  ot  freight,  were  passed 
through  this  lock,  and  in  1S90  9,000,000  tons 
were  passed  through— an  average  of  about 

1.000  tons  an  hour. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
season  for  navigation  in  the  St.  Mary's  Falls 
is  only  seven  months  in  the  3'ear.  During 
the  other  five  it  is  closed  by  ice.  Thus  in 
1891  the  canal  opened  for  traffic  on  April  27, 
and  closed  again  on  December  7,  which 
gave  only  225  days  out  of  365  for  passing 
its  enormous  traffic. 

But  this  is  fortunate,  as  far  as  our  purpose 
is  concerned,  for  it  affords  a very  good  proof 
of  what  can  be  done  by  a lock  well  con- 
structed and  well  worked.  In  tliis  season 
vessels  passed  through  the  lock,  on  an 
average,  to  the  number  of  45-3  a day,  while 
during  the  four  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  tlie  average  daily  number 
was  54-6 — more  than  two  an  hour  ! 

In  the  season  of  1S92,  11,557  vessels 
carrying  10,107,603  tons  of  freight,  passed 
through  the  canal.  5,615  lockages  were 
required  for  this  traffic,  at  a cost  per  lockage 
for  repairs,  administration,  &c.,  for  the 
whole  year,  of  10-95  dols.  These  figures 
require  no  comment ; they  can  be  verified, 
and  tliey  speak  for  themselves. 

For  a lockage  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
forty-five  minutes  is  allowed,  which  will 
permit  a maximum  of  nearly  20,500,000  tons 
being  passed  through  in  the  year.  ’ Clearly, 
then,  the  locks  will  not  prevent  tlie  antici- 
pated 6,500,000  tons  from  passing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  time  that  it 
is  estimated  a vessel  will  require  to  travel 
from  Greytown  to  Brito,  or  vice  versd: 

o ..  Jf- 

7-841  miles  narrowcanal  at  2i  miles  per  hour  s 

18-189  ..  broad  ,,  5"  ,,  , ,8 

2r-6i9  ,,  basins  ,,  7 

64-540  ,,  S.  Juan  River  8 

56-500  ,,  Lake  Nicaragua  10 

Lockages,  6 at  45  minutes  each 


169-448  miles.  Total  time  of  transit 28  o 

Average  time  of  transit  at  Suez,  100  miles,  24  hours. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
danger  to  the  canal  that  maybe  apprehended 
from  eartliquakes.  (It  may  be  observed  that 
similar  fears  were  e.xpressed  in  the  case  of 
the  Suez  Canal  about  sandstorms).  There 
are  earthquakes,  no  doubt,  in  Central 
America.  Indeed,  they  occur  with  great 
frequency,  but  it  is  an  equally  undoubted 
tact  that  clumsily-built  top-heavy  structures, 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  both  on  the  line  of 
the  canal  and  in  greater  vicinity  to  the 
active  volcanoes,  have  stood  for  centuries 
and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  expected  that 
submerged  structures  like  locks,  and  broad- 
based  structures  like  earthern  banks  will  also 
stand. 

The  fact  that  buildings  are  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  does  not  interfere  with  this 
argument,  it  is  sufficient  that  some  stand,  it 
is  more  than  sufficient  that  7icarly  all  stand. 

This  completes,  in  a very  brief  and  cursory 
manner,  the  history’  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  object  that  has 
been  held  in  view  in  writing  it  has  been  to 
show  that  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
has  always  been  in  favour  of  this  route  for 
the  canal,  and  that  the  present  proprietors  of 
the  enterprise  have  shown  such  a dogged 
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determination  to  carry  it  out  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  that  it  is  no  idle  dream  to 
believe  that  the  great  work  is  about  to  be 
accomplished. 

Of  the  new  life  that  it  v/ill  bring  to 
commerce  volumes  might  be  written,  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  undertaking 
further  than  has  already  been  done.  Nor  is 
it  advisable  here  to  enter  into  the  political 
difficulties,  which  are  offering  an  even 
stronger  resistance  than  physical  obstacles. 

Is  it  still  too  much  to  suppose  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  throw 
aside  their  jealousies  and,  for  once,  co- 
operate together  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  work  that  human  skill  has  yet 
devised  ? Is  it  too  much  to  liope  that  these 
two  great  nations  will  stop  their  useless 
squabbles  as  to  which  is  to  receive  the 
greater  share  of  the  advantages  the  canal 
will  create,  and  tvnite  together  to  construct 
that  source  of  wealth  for  all  the  world 
They  are  neither  of  them  likely  to  lose  much 
by  it,  if  we  may  be  guided  by  past  history. 

1 4 

THE  COMPETITION  FOR  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES,  ST.  MARY, 
NEWINGTON. 

■ ^HE  ten  designs  which  were  sub- 

1 mitted  in  this  competition  have 
I been  exhibited  during  the  last 
J few  days  at  the  Newington  Vestry 
Hall,  Walworth  - road.  The  competing 
architects  were  asked  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  send  in  designs,  and  the  con- 
ditions state  that  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe 
would  act  as  assessor.  In  the  assessor's 
award  the  first  place  and  premium  of  150/. 
has  been  allotted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  I 'Anson,  the 
second  premium  of  100/.  to  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  the  third  of  75/.  to  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
Cross,  and  the  foiirth  of  50/.  to  Messrs. 
Harner  & Pinches.  The  site  chosen  was  in 
Manor  Place,  Walworth,  and  was  shaped 
with  frontage  only  to  Manor  Place.  In 
addition  to  this  space  three  arches  under  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  were 
available  for  the  requirements  of  the 
establishment.  The  accommodation  asked 
for  in  the  conditions  included  the  provision 
of  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  for 
men,  a ladies’  swimming-bath,  twenty  first- 
class  and  thirty-five  second-class  slipper 
baths  for  men,  ten  first-class  and  fifteen 
second-class  baths  for  women,  A public 
laundry  naturally  formed  part  of  the  scheme, 
with  complete  fittings.  The  accommodation 
for  the  establishment  also  had  to  include 
board-room,  offices,  &c.,  and  residences  for 
the  superintendent  and  the  engineer.  The 
provision  of  establishment  laundry,  and  the 
necessary  engine,  boiler,  and  dynamo-rooms 
was  also  required.  The  stipulated  price  for 
the  buildings  was  35>ooo/.,  with  a margin  of 
10  per  cent. 

Considerable  diversity  has  been  shown  by 
the  competing  architects  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  plan,  and  though  the  points  to  which 
the  assessor  seems  to  have  attached  most 
importance  appear  to  have  been  economy  of 
administration  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the 
provision  of  all  the  baths  on  the  ground 
floor,  several  of  the  competitors  were  found 
to  have  placed  their  entrances  in  such  a 
position  as  to  necessitate  two  ticket  offices, 
whereas  the  simplest  arrangement  is  to 
so  arrange  the  entrances  that  one  ticket 
office  will  suffice  for  the  whole  establishment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  largest  swimming- 
bath  for  the  purposes  of  a public  hall  during 
the  winter  months  was  another  point  where 
divergence  of  opinion  showed  itself;  several 
competitors  show  carefully-arranged  exits 
direct  to  street,  whereas  others  appear  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  requirements  of  the 
County  Council  in  granting  a licence. 

Mr.  E.  B.  I'Anson  places  the  first-class 
swimming-bath  at  the  back  of  the  Manor- 
place  block,  the  second-class  bath  at  the 
back  of  the  side  block,  and  the  ladies' 
swimming-bath  at  the  corner.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  access  from  Manor-place  by  a 
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double  entrance,  with  one  ticket  office 
between  to  the  swimming-baths  and  the 
slipper-baths,  which  are  grouped  with  the 
swimming-baths.  The  public  laundry  then 
occupies  a position  next  the  railway,  under 
the  arches  of  which  are  placed  the  mangling 
and  ironing  rooms,  whilst  the  third  arch  is 
devoted  to  a coal  store.  The  several  sets  of 
baths  are  provided  with  waiting  rooms,  and  a 
feature  is  made  of  a refreshment  roomandclub 
room  near  the  main  entrance.  The  basement 
accommodates  the  engine,  dynamo,  and 
boiler  rooms,  and  the  establishment  laundry, 
whilst  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  Board 
room,  clerk's  office,  and  dwelling  rooms  for 
engineer  and  superintendent,  part  of  which 
are  placed  on  the  second  floor.  The  eleva- 
tions are  designed  in  a quiet  style,  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell's  design  shows  consider- 
able similarity  to  the  last  named  in  the 
portions  allotted  to  the  three  swimming  baths. 
An  official  entrance  has  been  provided  in 
Manor-place,  and  the  board  room,  clerk's 
office,  and  cloak  room  face  the  street,  whilst 
a corridor  divides  these  and  a clnb  room 
adjacent  to  the  bath  at  the  back.  The 
engineer’s  and  superintendent's  dwelling- 
rooms  are  placed  on  the  first  floor.  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Cross  contribute  a carefully 
thongltt-out  design,  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  baths  coinciding  to  a great  extent 
with  the  former  two.  The  position  of  one  of 
the  waiting-rooms,  so  that  the  main  com- 
munication with  the  second-class  swimming 
baths  runs  through  it,  does  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  desirable.  The  elevations  are  dis- 
tinctly good.  Messrs.  Harner  & Pinches 
adopt  a different  plan,  and  have  placed  the 
ladies’  swimming-bath  next  to  the  laundry, 
with  the  women’s  slipper-bath  on  the  first 
floor,  so  that  the  laundry  office  may 
be  available.  The  corridor  to  second-class 
swimming-bath  has  thus  been  carried  along 
the  boundary  with  the  ticket-office  at  the  end 
of  the  Manor-place  frontage.  A high  average 
of  excellence  appears  to  distinguish  most  of 
the  ten  designs  submitted,  and  all  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  The 
assessor  does  not  appear  to  have  agreed 
with  many  of  the  competitors  on  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  their  designs,  and 
cost  seems  to  have  influenced  him  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  his  award. 

1 ^ \ 

NOTES. 

;HE  ramifications  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Megalopolis  theatre  threaten 
to  increase  in  complication.  In  a 
recent  article  on  the  “ Supple- 
mentary Papers”  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  on  Megalopolis,  we  noted  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Loring  had  at  the  last  moment 
indicated  his  dissent  from  some  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  chapter  jointly  signed  by 
himself  and  Professor  Gardner.  From  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Loring  in  last  week's 
Athenaum  it  appears  that  his  dissent  was 
intended  to  be  much  more  decisive  than  the 
editor  of  the  " Supplementary  Papers  ” had 
allowed  it  to  appear,  and  that  he  now  even 
“ apologises  to  Professor  Gardner  for  having 
so  long  agreed  with  him,”  and  ranges  him- 
self on  the  side  of  Dr.  Durpfeld.  The  latter 
explains  the  fact  of  the  portico  of  the 
Thersilion  being  on  a higher  level  than  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre,  and  without  steps 
of  the  same  date  to  connect  them,  by  the 
supposition  that  tliere  was  originally  a 
theatre  at  a higher  lev'el,  and  that  the 
present  remains  are  those  of  a second 
theatre  on  a lower  level  than  the  first  one. 
Mr.  Loring's  change  of  position  is  based  on 
a revised  opinion  in  regard  to  certain 
technical  comparisons.  Prolessor  Gardner 
(and  Mr.  Loring  at  first)  had  regarded  the 
work  and  tooling  of  the  theatre  seats  as  ol 
the  same  class  as  that  on  the  upper  steps 
of  the  Thersilion,  showing  that  they  were 
built  at  the  same  time.  He  now  thinks 
that  these  appearances  have  been  deceptive; 
that  the  theatre  seats  are  of  the  same  date  as 
the  lower,  not  the  upper  steps  of  the  Thersi- 
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lion  ; and  that  the  contrary  opinion  which 
he  had  at  first  held,  and  which  Prolesso; 
Gardner  still  holds,  was  due  to  neglectin|: 
the  effect  of  weathering  on  the  lower  step:; 
of  the  Thersilion.  The  objection  to  thi, 
theory  is  that  the  foundation  of  MegalopolP 
was  370  n.c.,  and  the  theatre  steps  shov- 
inscriptions  whiclt  cannot  well  be  later  thai 
about  340  n.c. ; we  have  therefore  to  includ  1 
with  this  theory  the  supposition  that  thil 
large  theatre  was  recast  and  made  over  agaia 
within  thirty  years  after  its  first  establish 
ment.  This  will  appear  (to  everyone  wh'! 
has  not  a pet  theory  to  support)  ver? 
improljable  in  itself.  Professor  Gardner’- 
theory  that  there  had  been  a raise*' 
stage  in  front  of  the  Thersilioi: 
portico,  which  had  been  subsequeiith 
removed,  is,  as  we  have  already  suggested 
an  almost  entirely  gratuitous  assumptioiw 
the  argument  being  that  this  explains  th 
remains  and  nothing  else  does — but  there  i 
no  inherent  improbability  in  it:  while  th' 
reconstruction  of  the  theatre  so  soon  after  r 
was  made,  which  Dr.  Durpfeld's  thcor 
involves,  is  inherently  improbable.  It  mai 
be  questioned,  perhaps,  whetlier  either  sid 
has  really  got  at  the  truth  about  thebnildinji 
and  even  whether  materials  are  available  fet 
getting  any  nearer  to  it. 


TWO  or  three  weeks  ago  we  notified  til 
fact  (see  i^age  44  ante)  that  the  Publi) 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  til 
London  County  Council,  in  response  to  > 
communication  from  the  Local  Governmer? 
Board,  had  reported  in  favour  of  an  altcratioi'l 
in  the  regulation  whereby  the  London  wated 
companies  are  empowered  to  restrict  thi, 
water-closet  supply  service  cisterns  in  till 
premises  served  by  them  to  a discharge  c [ 
two  gallons  only,  and  have  recommendeit 
that  the  limit  should  be  altered  to  threri 
gallons.  The  only  point  for  comment  i 
regard  to  such  a recommendation  is  that  ; 
should  have  come  so  late  in  the  day.  The  limn 
of  two  gallons  has  been  condemned  over  an. 
over  again  by  sanitary  authorities  and  b| 
the  highest  class  of  plumbers  as  insufficiers 
and  insanitary,  and  many  smaller  towns  thaii 
London  have  long  since  repudiated  such  1. 
limit.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  no  soonei 
has  the  County  Council  adjourned  for  th, 
recess  than  the  New  River  Company,  whici 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  recon: 
mendation  we  have  referred  to,  seizes  th. 
opportunity  to  issue  its  bulletin  of  requirei 
raents  for  constant  supply  to  a large  portioi 
of  its  district,  and  to  insert  in  this  again  it 
old  requirement  that  all  service  cisterr: 
should  be  reduced  to  a two-gallon  suppF 
We  are  informed  that  even  in  cases  in  whic; 
tenants  have  had  the  sanitary  sense  (as  > 
may  be  called)  to  insert  larger  siippl] 
cisterns,  the  company  are  demanding  thil 
these  should  be  removed  and  replaced  t 
the  inadequate  two-gallon  cisterns,  whici 
have  just  been  explicitly  condemned  by  th 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Londd 
County  Council ! Although  the  amendel 
regulation  has  not  yet  taken  legal  shape,  w 
feel  sure  that  the  London  County  Counc 
will  not  allow  the  spirit  of  their  decree  to  t 
evaded  in  this  manner ; and  ^ve  recommere 
all  house-owners  who  are  served  with  thil 
notice  to  refuse  compliance  with  it  until  a 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  refer  the  matter  t 
the  higher  authorities  when  the  Count 
Council  re-assembles. 


From  the  general  consumers’  point  < 
view,  the  coal  crisis  has  at  least  or 
curred  at  a favourable  time  of  the  year,  bit 
manufacturers,  and  all  dependent  upon  steal: 
power,  will  feel  the  pinch  almost  as  severed 
now  as  in  the  winter.  By  this  time  man 
thousands  of  workmen  will  be  idle  besidei 
the  miners,  there  being  so  many  industrie 
in  which  nothing  can  stem  the  paralysid 
effect  of  a fuel  famine.  The  rapidity  w-ir 
which  prices  have  gone  up  may  possitA 
enable  the  owners  to  modify  their  demandii 
but  any  settlement  based  upon  the  presen 
tancy  prices  can  of  course  only  be  tern 
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porary  ; and,  moreover,  many  contracts  have 
yet  to  run  out  at  the  low  rates  which  neces- 
sitated the  demand  for  a reduction  in  wages. 
Tlie  Northumberland  coalowners  decline  to 
concede  any  advance,  but  work  is  still  going 
on  in  that  county  and  in  Durham,  whilst  the 
Welsh  miners  have  passed  a resolution 
emphatically  declining  to  be  dragged  into 
any  dispute  “which  would  dishonourably 
terminate  the  existing  agreement  between 
masters  and  workmen,  believing  that  such  a 
course  would  be  suicidal  to  our  best  inte- 
rests.” Nevertheless  it  is  a sad  fact  that  in 
many  of  our  chief  coal-getting  centres  every 
pit  is  idle,  and  a determined  struggle  has 
been  entered  upon. 


the  metal,  and  prevents  slipping  of  the  rods 
in  their  concrete  matrix.  In  constructing 
floors  on  this  system,  they  may  be.'made  of 
an  even  thickness  throughout,  but  it  is 
advised  that  they  should  be  panelled,  the 
iron  strengthening  rods  being  embedded 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ribs.  It  is  said  that 
in  this  way  a light  and  very  strong  floor  can 
be  built,  and  a fine  effect  is  obtainable  with 
panel  ceiling.  The  Ransome  system  of  wall- 
construction — in  regard  to  the  method  of 
operation — consists  of  the  use  of  vertical 
standards,  made  in  two  parts,  with  a filling 
piece  at  each  end,  so  that  a slit  runs  nearly 
the  length  of  the  standard.  As  the  wall  is 
built  up  these  standards  may  be  moved  up 
continuously  by  removing  the  filling  piece  at 
the  lower  end. 


SIR  HENRY  OAKLEY,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  .Select  Committee  on  Rail- 
way Rates  last  Friday,  remarked  that  if  a 
company  insi.'-ted  on  enforcing  the  increased 
rates,  he  did  not  think  the  traders  had  any 
remedy.  Singularly  enough,  this  was  borne 
out  by  the  result  of  a test  case  brought  by 
the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  in 
the  Leek  County  Court  the  very  same  day. 
The  sum  in  dispute  represented  an  increase 
to  which  the  company  claimed  to  be  entitled 
under  the  new  rates  ; and  the  judge  held  that 
the  charge  was  legal,  giving  a verdict  for  the 
railway  company.  Tlie  amount  of  increase 
was  not  large,  but  the  case  clearly  indicates 
that  where  a company  declines  to  reduce 
rates  which  are  within  the  statutory  maxima, 
the  judges  will  not  interfere.  Most  of  the 
larger  companies  have,  for  the  present, 
abandoned  all  rates  which  were  seriously 
in  excess  of  the  old  ones  ; but  this  has 
been  done  as  an  act  of  grace — or  ex- 
jjediency — and  the  case  quoted  affords 
but  little  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Sir  Henjy  Oakley  went  on  to  say 
that  he  did  not  assent  to  the  principle 
that  maximum  rates  were  only  intended  to 
allow  for  contingencies.  His  view  was  that 
“they  were  the  rates  which  the  companies 
were  lawfully  authorised  to  charge,  and  they 
were  entitled  to  charge  them  if  they  thought 
that  was  the  right  way  to  charge.”  The 
companies  have  doubtless  a strong  position, 
but  the  Committee  are  in  possession  of 
l)lenty  of  evidence  showing  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  to  the  public  caused  by 
the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  companies  of 
this  same  power.  As  to  the  Great  Northern 
Manager's  definition  of  the  principle  of 
maximum  rates,  it  strikes  us  as  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  line  of  argu- 
ment taken  by  railway  officials  when  they 
were  seeking  Parliamentary  sanction  for 
those  rates. 


A SOMEWHAT  notable  public  budding, 
constructed  of  concrete,  Itas  lately 
been  erected  in  California.  This  is  the 
museum  building  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University.  The  area  of  ground  covered  is 
300  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  the  largest  floor  spans  are 
34  ft.  The  building  appears,  from  illustra- 
tions which  ai-c  given  in  our  American 
contemporary,  Engineering  Ncu's,  Iroin 
which  we  take  these  y)articulars,  to  be  a 
well-designed  structure  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture. The  exterior  has  a smooth  coating 
of  mortar,  made  up  to  give  the  work  the 
appearance  and  colour  of  the  well- 
known  American  brown  stone.  The  chief 
object  of  the  designer  has  been  to  make 
the  building  “absolutely  fire-proof,”  and 
wood  is  not  even  used  for  window-frames. 
The  method  of  construction  is  that  known 
as  the  “Ransome”  system,  and  consists  of 
bonding  concrete  and  iron  together,  the  iron 
being  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  rods  of 
rectangular  section,  and  twisted  throughout 
their  length.  This  metal  is  embedded  in 
that  part  of  the  concrete  beam  or  floor 
which  is  subject  to  tension.  The  twisting  of 
the  bar,  it  is  claimed,  considerably’-  increases 
its  tensile  strength,  and  the  loss  of  ductility 
is  not  important,  as  the  iron  cannot  stretch 
without  breaking  the  concrete.  The  twisting 
also  gives  the  concrete  a firmer  hold  upon 


The  rector  and  churchwardens  of  St. 

Magnus  the  Martyr  have  applied  to 
the  Consistory  Court  for  a faculty  to  remove, 
pursuant  to  an  Order  in  Council  made  under 
20  and  21  Viet.,  c.  Si,  all  human  remains 
found  in  the  vaults  and  beneath  the  floor. 
A notable  burial  in  a vault  there  was  that  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  once  rector,  to  whose 
memory  the  parishioners  set  up  (1827)  a 
marble  panel  against  the  east  wall,  that  wall 
being  a portion  of  the  old  church.  Here, 
too,  was  buried,  in  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  Henry 
Yevele,  or  Zeneley,  described  byStowas  “free- 
mason,” or  rather  artificer,  to  Edward  III. 
and  his  two  successors,  who  shared  in 
the  erection  of  Richard  II. 's  tomb  in  the 
Abbey,  and  made  plans  for  raising  the  walls 
of  Westminster  Hall.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  bracket  clock,  projecting  from 
against  the  western  face  of  the  tower,  is  a 
successor  in  both  form  and  place  of  that 
which  is  so  clearly  depicted  in  Braun  and 
Hogenburgh's  bird's-eyeviewof  London,  done 
circa  1572.  The  fabric  was  repaired  and 
beautified  in  1825,  when  the  east  window 
was  opened  up,  and  the  organ  altered  by 
Parsons.  The  organ,  since  repaired  by  Gray 
& Davison  in  1S52,  and  again  by  Hill, 
was  built  by  the  Jordans  in  1712,  being 
the  first  in  London  that  was  fitted  with 
the  Venetian  swell  in  lieu  of  the  echo 
organ  : it  was  a gift  of  Sir  Charles  Duncomb. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Sharpe’s  researches  result  in  some 
notices  of  this  church  and  parish  earlier  than 
arc  commonly  recorded.  In  Part  I.  of  his 
Calendar  of  Wills,  Court  of  Husting,  London, 
1889-90,  are  cited  a shop  and  rents  in 
Bruggestrate,  parish  of  St.  Magnus  (1274), 
and  rents  in  St.  Magnus  parish  (1277); 
under  date  1291,  the  devise  by  Milo  de 
Oystergate  (Ebgate)  of  his  house  at  Oyster- 
gate,  in  the  parish,  to  his  wife  for  life, 
together  with  certain  shops  and  rents  at  the 
corners  of  Oystergate  and  Breggestrate  for 
maintaining  a burning  lamp  before  the  great 
cross  in  the  church;  also,  under  date  1273  ^ 
shop  towards  Viswarf  (Fish-wharf),  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Magnus. 
Mr.  Riley  in  his  “ Memorials  ” (1888)  gives  an 
award  made  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
whereby  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  is 
assigned  chief  place  in  the  Whitsun-Monday 
procession  of  the  city  rectors,  over  the  claims 
thereto  advanced  by  the  rectors  of  .St.  Magnus 
and  St.  Nicholas  Coleabbey  (5  Henry  V.). 
The  tower,  in  three  stages,  is  surmounted  by 
a parapet  having  a plate-tracery  balu.strade, 
from  which  rises  an  octagonal  composite 
lantern  of  stone  which  carries  a leaden 
cupola  and  small  lantern  and  spire  of  timber 
and  lead  ; a composition  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  ranks  highest  amongst  Wren’s 
parish  church  steeples  in  London. 


The  large  consumption  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  in  the  American 
cities  has  frequently  been  commented  upon, 
and  the  Americans  themselves  take  some 
pride  in  the  heavy  figures  shown  by  the 
urban  water  supply  statistics  “as  indicating 
a superior  civilization  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.”  Some  important  and 
interesting  figures  have  been  recently 
published  in  connexion  with  the  Detroit 
Water  Works.  In  18S8  the  average  daily 
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consumption  per  head  was  204  galls.,  and, 
at  this  rate  it  was  found  that  the  existing 
water  works  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  city.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
works  should  be  made,  but  the  Water 
Commissioners,  before  proceeding  with  the 
work,  resolved  to  try  if  some  saving  could 
not  be  made  by  the  use  of  meters.  The 
application  was  so  far  successful  that  in  1892 
the  total  consumption  of  the  city  was  reduced 
by  nearly  2.000,000,000  galls,  compared  to 
that  of  1888,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
population,  which,  in  the  interval,  amounted 
to  46,000  persons.  The  saving  in  expense 
was  about  450/.  The  daily  average  con- 
sumption fell  from  204  galls,  to  140  galls,  per 
head.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
water  required  for  business  purposes  is 
to  be  taken  into  account,  for,  at  the 
close  of  1892,  it  is  said  that  “practically  all 
the  manufacturing  and  business  houses 
in  the  city  were  supplied  through  meters  ” : 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  such 
was  not  the  case  in  the  first  year  mentioned 
— namely,  1888.  Our  American  contempo- 
rary, Engineer,  quotes  the  fact  that  the  yearly 
family  consumption  in  London  is  about 
55,000  galls.,  while  in  the  United  States  in 
the  town  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the 
corresponding  figures  are  75,000  galls. 
Mr.  Case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Water 
Commissioners,  in  a report  recently  issued, 
states  that  the  figures  as  to  the  heavy  con- 
sumption of  water  in  Detroit  supply  “ but  a 
monument  of  the  ever-growing  habit  of 
wastefulness  in  man.”  It  also  appears  that 
the  average  cost  of  pumping  a million  gallons 
of  water  at  Detroit  for  the  five  years  previous 
to  1S92  was  4 dols.  45  cents,  say,  i8s. 


The  United  States  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  making  some  experiments  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  strength 
and  durability  brought  about  by  tapping 
pine-tiees  in  order  to  obtain  turpen- 
tine, &c.,  from  them.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  boxing  of  the 
tree  detracted  trom  the  virtues  of  the  timber 
for  constructive  purposes,  but  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  department  tend  to  negative  this 
view.  Both  chemical  and  mechanical  tests 
have  been  made  with  the  same  result  as  lo 
the  non-destructive  effect  of  tapping  or 
“bleeding.”  (Jver  300  tests  on  thirty-two 
pine-trees  from  various  localities  were 
made  ; some  of  these  were  boxed  or  “ bled  ” 
and  some  were  not,  and  it  is  a curious  fact 
that  the  boxed  timber  showed  a betteraverage 
than  that  from  which  the  tupentine  had  been 
taken.  The  superiority  of  the  bled  timber 
may,  however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  trees  which  are  used  for  turpentine 
supply  are  generally  placed  in  sites  more 
favourably  situated  for  their  growth.  It  is, 
however,  shown  by  the  experiments  that  the 
heart  of  the  tree  is  not  afl'ected  by  the  bleed- 
ing, the  flow  of  resinous  matter  being  in  the 
exterior  sap  portion  of  the  trunk.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  bleeding  of  the  tree 
retards  its  growth  ; and  it  would  appear  that 
this  is  its  only  effect  in  regard  to  its  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  timber.  It  may  be  that 
this  checking  of  the  growth  has  a favourable 
result  on  the  wood,  as  tending  to  the  slow 
growing  of  the  timber. 


From  a paragraph  in  L Architecinre  it 
appears  that  the  Temps  in  France  is 
as  clever  as  the  Thnes  and  other  daily  papers 
in  England  in  omitting  the  architect  from  the 
list  of  people  who  are  to  have  any  credit  for 
a new  building.  The  French  journal  referred 
to  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  “Lycte”  at  Dijon,  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Guerin;  a crowd  of 
eminent  persons  were  named  in  the  article  ; 
all  the  professors  of  the  academy  were 
crowned  with  lionours  ; but  not  a word  of 
the  architect.  Our  contemporary  obser\'es, 
“encore  un  edifice  qui  s’est  construit  tout 
scul !”  As  we  once  suggested  to  an 
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eminent  physiologist,  in  reference  to  a similar 
account  in  a scientific  journal  of  the  excel- 
lent plan  and  arrangements  of  a new 
lab  iratory  in  which  the  architect  was  ignored 
in  the  usual  manner,  architecture  is  evidently 
the  last  stronghold  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. 


BRITISH  ARCILKOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  WINCHESTER. 


We  now  resume  and  conclude  our  account  of 
this  Congress,  which  commenced  on  the  31st  ult.* 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  members 
jxiid  a visit  to  Eareham  and  Porchester.  On 
arriving  at  the  former  town  carriages  were  in 
attendance  which  conveyed  the  party  to  Titchfield, 
where  the  church  was  inspected  and  its  history 
narrated  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  R.  White.  Its 
curious  appearance,  with  its  nave  roof  of  high 
pitch  cutting  into  the  low  shingled  spire  of  the 
western  tower,  is  not  unlike  that  of  a Continental 
church.  The  north  side  has  some  good  Perpen- 
dicular windows,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
erected  by  Bishop  William  ol  Wykeham,  whose 
birthplace  is  at  no  great  distance.  The  belief  is 
likely  to  be  correct,  for  they  are  not  unlike  the 
good  Bishop’s  work.  The  lower  of  tlie  church 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  Mr.  Luftus 
Brock  claimed  for  it  a Saxon  origin.  The  plain 
west  doorway,  built  of  large  square  stones,  is 
certainly  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  inner  door- 
way, which  is  a very  fine  example  of  moderately 
ea  rly  Norman  work.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  built  with  stones  of  various  descriptions, 
with  b.ands  of  Roman  brick,  the  whole  appearing, 
as  was  suggested,  to  be  the  remains  of  some 
Roman  ruin  brought  here  from  elsewhere.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  object  is  a fine  Elizabethan 
tomb  erected  by  the  second  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  commemorate  not  only  himself  and  his  wife, 
but  his  father,  the  first  earl,  Chancellor 
Wriothesley,  who,  having  been  buried  at  St. 
Andrews’,  Holborn,  was  reinterred  here  by  his 
son.  The  monument  is  very  elaborate,  and 
decorative  marbles  are  largely  employed.  A visit 
was  then  paid  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  Place 
House,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  \TH.  as  the 
seat  of  the  Wriothesley  family.  The  Tudor 
Ilouse  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  dissolved 
Titchfield  Abbey,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  house  erected  within  a 
period  of  four  years  afterwards. 

The  monastery  was  founded  in  1231  for 
Premonstratensian.  or  White,  Canons,  and  the 
buildings,  of  v.hich  there  are  still  considerable 
remains,  appear  to  have  been  erected  very  soon 
after  this  date. 

The  mansion  was  planted  on  to  the  church  in  a 
curious  manner,  and  the  remains  were  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  new  building  with  no  little 
skill.  The  large  entrance  gateway,  which  is 
flanked  by  four  octagonal  turrets,  is  built  across 
the  nave  of  the  church,  a large  portion  of  the 
choir  having  been  converted  into  suites  of 
dvyclling-rooms.  The  chapter-house  was 
utilised,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  nave  was 
divided  into  two  stories,  apjiroached  from  the 
main  gate  house.  Recent  excavations  have 
revealeil  paitof  the  south  transept  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  east  wall.  The  piers  of  a central 
lower  still  remain,  but  the  church  could  never  have 
had  a tower  of  very  great  elevation,  for  the  piers 
arc  too  slight.  A good  ground  plan,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  helped  the  parly  to  easy  know- 
ledge of  the  various  p.irts  of  the  monastic  and 
the  later  buildings.  The  ruins  make  a fine  and 
imposing  group,  and  sur[irise  wa.s  expressed  that 
so  important  a building  has  for  so  long  e.scaped 
all  but  a few  pencils  of  sketchers.  The  whole  of 
the  site  is  but  little  cared  for,  although  the  area 
of  the  kitchen  gardens  is  producing  a lu.xurianl 
crop  of  market  garden  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
fishponds,  wnich  were  three  in  number,  can  still 
be  traced.  There  are  many  interesting  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  ruins,  over  wliich 
we  may  not  linger,  and  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
it  was  here  that  King  Charles  I.  was  taken 
prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Carisbrooke. 

On  the  return  journey,  the  town  of  Eareham 
was  passed  through.  It  looked  gay  with  its 
tclegra]ih  posts,  which  instead  of  being  left 
uncared  for,  have  been  painted,  the  bases  in 
black  and  the  stems  in  Pompeian  red,  with  very 
good  effect,  a yellow  band  dividing  the  colours. 

The  parly  proceeded  to  Porchester  Castle  after 
luncheon,  passing  through  very  pretty  country, 
enlivened  all  the  way  l)y  a panorama  of  Ports- 
inouth  Harlxjur,  with  'the  town  in  the  distance. 


• For  an  account  of  the  pro. endings  of  the  first 
«f  the  Congress,  see  last  week's  Bunder,  p.  99. 
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the  heavy  tower  of  Porchester  Castle  being 
visible  for  many  miles.  The  Norman  Castle  is 
built  upon  an  earthwork  mound,  which  may 
safely  be  considered  to  be  of  Saxon  date.  The 
outer  court  is  formed  by  the  walls  of  a large 
Roman  station,  which  extends  to  tlie  water’s 
edge.  The  walls  are  of  solid  construction  and  in 
very  good  condition,  with  projecting  semicircular 
towers  at  the  angles  and  at  intervals.  It  is  the 
most  i>erfect  example  of  a Roman  masonry  camp 
that  can  be  found  in  the  South  of  England.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  a small  promontory,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Portsmouth.  Within  the  area  is  an 
early  Norman  church,  once  cruciform,  and  still 
so  except  that  the  south  transept  has  disappeared. 
The  tower  is  central,  carried  by  four  semicircular 
arches,  with  shafts  and  caps.  The  Reverend  J.  E. 
Vaughan  welcomed  the  party  to  the  church,  and 
related  its  history.  A priory  of  Austin  Canons 
was  founded  here  by  Henry  I.,  but  after  a time 
the  site  was  not  found  to  be  a congenial  one, 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  Southwick.  Since 
then,  the  church  has  been  the  parish  church  of 
Porchester.  Traces  of  the  monastic  buildings 
can  be  noticed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  early  date  of  the  foundation  does  not  accord 
well  with  the  apparently  late  ornamentation  of 
some  portions  of  the  work.  Mr.  Brock  solved 
the  difficulty  by  pointing  out  that  the  ornamenta- 
tion referred  to  had  been  done  at  a later  lime. 

After  the  return  to  Winchester  a meeting  for 
the  reading  of  papers  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Kirby,  E.S.A.,  Bursar  of  Winchester 
College,  being  in  the  chair.  An  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Wyon,  E.S.A., 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  on  the  “Seals  of 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester.”  Representative 
examples  of  the  whole  series  were  exhibited, 
showing  many  curious  variations  of  costume  and 
design.  A series  of  casts  of  the  Seals  of  Bishop 
William  of  Wykeham  were  exhibited  by  the 
Master  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  several 
more,  attached  to  original  deeds,  were  shown  by 
the  chairman.  A second  paper  was  afterwards 
read  by  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  on  the  “Tumuli  of 
Hampshire,”  a county  which  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  burial  places  of  its  early  inhabitants. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  archreologists 
were  out  at  an  early  hour  and  on  their  way  to 
Romsey  Abbey,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock.  Thcpresentvicar.theRev.  Mr.  Yarborough, 
welcomed  them  to  the  fine  old  church,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  nave  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  who  had  been  vicar  for 
many  years.  He  described  the  alterations  and 
other  works  which  had  been  accomplished  by 
him,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  very 
praiseworthy  and  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  struc- 
ture, such  as  the  sweeping  away  of  the  former 
galleries,  the  providing  of  a central  passage,  and 
others  of  a similar  description.  The  party 
listened  with  interest  to  his  assurance  that,  had 
he  the  work  to  do  once  again,  he  would  not 
repeat  the  obliteration  of  part  of  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  where  formerly  had  been  the  parish 
Church.  Here  some  of  the  bays  had  been  recast 
in  the  Norman  style,  similar  to  what  it  may  have 
been  originally.  The  parishioners  having  had 
disputes  with  the  nuns  on,  apparently,  being 
deprived  of  entrance  to  the  nave,  William  of 
Wykeham  erected  an  outer  aisle  for  them,  a 
portion  of  the  north  transept  liaving  also  been 
screened  off  for  their  use.  Portions  ol  this  screen 
had  been  recovered  and  refixed.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  described  the  architecture  of  the  church, 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  features,  and  assigning  a 
moderately  early  Norman  date  to  the  oldest  p.arts, 
the  work  of  rebuilding  the  previous  Saxon 
church  having  been  begun  at  the  east  and  slowly 
carried  on  to  the  west,  the  west  front  and 
a large  part  of  the  nave  being  of  Early 
English  work.  Owing  to  the  elaboration  of 
the  ornamentation  on  the  earliest  parts,  a late 
Norman  date  has  often  been  assigned  to  the 
work,  blit  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
carving  has  been  executed  on  earlier  Norman 
masonry.  Some  few  of  the  capitals  are  of 
original  work,  and  are  very  archaic  in  their  forms, 
in  good  contrast  to  the  later  ones,  the  name  of  the 
sculptor,  Robertus,  appearing  on  one  of  tliem. 
The  Rev.  G.  N.  Godwin  related  many  incidents 
which  occurred  at  Romsey  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  the  bullet  marks,  which  still  remain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  indicate  to  this  day  a 
skirmish  in  the  churchyard.  Some  few  remains 
of  the  nunnery  buildings  remain  in  the  modern 
houses  on  the  south  side,  but  an  archway  which 
led  into  them  has  been  removed  of  recent  years. 
The  time  alloUed  to  the  visit  proved  to  be  much 
too  short  for  the  inspection  of  such  an  important 
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building  as  this,  and  many  of  the  visitors  left  wdth; 
regret,  although  the  first  rain  that  had  been.* 
experienced  during  the  proceedings  began  to  fall.  If 

After  luncheon  at  Winchester,  the  partylj 
re-assembled  at  the  hall  of  Winchester  Castle, < 
once  the  great  hall  of  the  demolished  building.^ 
It  now  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Assizer 
Buildings,  the  eastern  end  having  been  recentlyl 
removed  to  afford  better  access  to  them,  whem 
the  celebrated  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table  wasa 
taken  down  and  rehung  against  the  western  wall.l 
It  is  a fine  apartment,  divided  by  two  rows  ofc 
columns  and  arches  into  nave  and  side  aisles.; 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Godwin  related  the  history  of  ihei 
building  and  many  of  the  important  historical.1 
events  that  had  taken  place  within  its  wall.s  or  ini 
those  of  its  Norman  predecessor,  from  thei 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  recentn 
times.  The  present  fabric  is  of  Early  English-! 
work,  rather  much  restored,  but  traces  of  some' 
curious  dormers,  found  during  the  restoration,! 
have  been  opened  out  to  view.  The  castle  wasi 
dismantled  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars,  andu 
afterwards  the  site  was  sold  to  Ixing  Charles  H.,. 
who  proceeded  to  erect  here  an  enormous  palace; 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Its! 
shell  only  was  completed,  aqd  this  now  serves  the; 
purposes  of  barracks.  The  archieologisls  weren 
able  to  trace  the  foundations  of  portions  of  the; 
massive  walls  of  the  castle,  which  bore  witness  tob 
the  extent  and  strength  of  the  demolished  works,  s 
Afterwards  they  proceeded  to  perambulate  the; 
city,  and  to  inspect  some  of  the  many  ancienti 
buildings  which  still  exist.  Close  to  the  fine  oldii 
cross,  in  the  High-street,  a crypt  was  visited'* 
beneath  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Dyer.  It  isi 
square  in  plan,  with  a massive  brick  pier,r 
octagonal  in  form,  from  which  spring  ribs  of  then 
same  material  of  very  depressed  four-centred  form,  1 
which  radiate  to  the  angles  and  with  intermediate!! 
ribs  to  each  side,  those  to  the  angles  being  very-] 
much  depressed.  It  is  a curious  piece  of  ccn-i 
struction.  Close  at  hand  is  the  block  of  very)i 
early  timber-built  houses,  known  as  God  Begot;] 
House,  which  form  a manor  of  themselves.s. 
Opposite,  or  nearly  so,  is  the  town  church  of  St.  tj 
Lawrence,  whence  the  Curfew  is  still  rung  every) 
night  at  8 p.m.,  and  the  bell  of  which  is  tolled  byi) 
each  bishop  on  being  inducted,  in.stead,  it  isi; 
supposed,  of  doing  homage  to  the  King,  then 
Conqueror’s  palace  having  stood  on  an  adjacentil 
site.  The  curious  Church  of  St.  John  was  nextil 
visited.  It  contains  a capital  Geometrical  traceriedd 
window,  and  is  a curiously  irregular  specimen  n 
of  planning  ; the  aisles  are  continuous  with  the  e 
chancel  and  nave,  and  the  plan  is  nearly  a square.:. 

The  site  of  Hyde  Abbey  was  next  visited,  ancld 
although  the  buildings  were  once  of  very  large  < 
extent,  the  present  remains  are  very  scanty. 
Hyde  Church,  close  at  hand,  was  inspected,  andd 
the  Rev.  Canon  Humbert  described  the  principal  il 
features  of  the  building.  In  the  porch,  Mr.  Park  k 
Harrison  pointed  out  a capital  of  early  form,  1, 
which  may  be  of  Saxon  date,  removed  from  else-  ;• 
where. 

At  the  evening  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  the  t 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  papers  were  c 
read.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Alderman  Jacob,  on  r 
“The  Plague  at  Winchester.”  More  plagues; 
than  one  were  dwelt  upon,  but  the  principal  .1 
visitation  treated  of  was  the  severe  scourge  of)l 
1665-66.  These  were  not  to  be  wondered  at,  , 
for  the  paper,  which  shed  much  light  upon  the  >. 
social  condition  of  our  towns  during  the  “ happy  ” ' 
Middle  Ages,  so-called  by  many,  revealeil  a stale  i 
of  things  which  the  lecturer  described  as  being  an  r 
entire  absence  of  all  sanitary  rules.  Mr.  Komilly  ) 
Allen,  F.S. A.(Scol.),  had  sent  a paper  on  the  i 
“Cathedral  P'ont,"  which  treated  of  various- 
similar  works,  and  with  a tabulation  of  the  sub-  * 
jects  represented  upon  all  of  them.  It  was  read 
by  deputy.  A third  paper  was  on  the  recent  dis-  . 
covery  of  a Saxon  burial  place,  close  to  the  town  of  1 
Reading,  prepared  by  Dr.  Stevens.  The  articles  ; 
found,  which  attest  an  early  Saxon  dale,  are  now  ' 
preserved  in  the  Reading  Museum. 

On  J'riday,  the  qlh  inst.,  at  a very  early  hour,  ' 
the  company  departed  for  Southampton.  They  ] 
were  there  escorted  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Shore,  an  i 
antiquary  well-known  as  the  secretary  of  the  < 
Field  Club  of  the  County,  to  the  ancient  Bar  Gate,  ; 
and  the  curious  additions  of  late  fourteenth-  . 
century  work  to  the  earlier  Norman  gate  were  < 
pointed  out.  The  history  of  the  building  was 
related  in  the  chamber  above,  A fine  Norman  1 
vault,  once  part  of  the  demolished  Southampton  1 
Castle,  was  next  inspected.  It  is  deprived  of  its 
broad  flat  ribs,  wliicli  once  were  spaced  along  the 
barrel  vault,  but  the  corbels  remain.  Close  at  1 
hand  are  portions  of  a postern  from  the  castle,  ; 
recently  put  in  order  by  the  Corporation  and  a . 
descriptive  tablet  erected.  Elsewhere  in  the 
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town  similar  tablets  have  been  placed  descriptive 
of  the  old  buildings,  the  interest  of  which  is  much 
enhanced  thereby.  Other  corporations  may  with 
advantage  follow  tliis  example.  A large  portion 
of  the  City  walls  were  next  inspected,  together 
with  the  curious  Norman  house  known  as  King 
John’s  Palace.  Certain  works  of  repair  have 
been  effected  here  in  a very  judicious  manner. 
The  town  wall  in  front  of  the  palace  has  some 
curious  outer  arches  which  were  erected  to 
strengthen  the  wail  for  defence  after  the  attack  of 
the  I'rench  in  1337,  when  the  town  was  taken 
and  pillaged.  A visit  was  then  paid  to  the  Church 
of  St.  M ichael,  the  oldest  in  the  town.  I lere  one 
of  the  black  marble  fonts,  similar  to  that  at 
Winchester,  was  inspected.  There  are  also  some 
curious  monuments,  but  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building  are  not  elaborate.  The  tower 
occupies  a central  position,  and  it  is  carried  by 
four  semi-circular  arches  without  column,  impost, 
or  moulding.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  pointed  out 
that  the  stones  had  none  of  the  usual  diagonal 
tool  marks  which  distinguish  Norman  masonry. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  covered  with  a 
scabbled  dressing  of  different  form,  and  the  stones 
were  large  and  more  nearly  of  square  shape  than 
was  apparent  in  the  Early  Norman  masonry  that 
had  been  seen  elsewhere.  lie  suggested  a Saxon 
date  for  the  arches,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
Early  Norman  arches  which  support  the  central 
tower  of  Porchester  Church,  the  latter  being  of 
very  different  work.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  Municipal  Buildings,  where  they  received 
a hearty  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation.  The  town  regalia,  the  sword,  and 
various  ancient  documents  were  laid  out  for 
inspection.  Mr.  Wyon,  in  returning  thanks  to 
the  Mayor,  expressed  gratification  at  the  proposal 
now  being  discussed  in  the  town,  to  preserve  the 
old  Bar  gate  by  forming  crescent  approaches  to 
it  on  each  side,  so  that  the  increasing  traffic 
may  go  around  it  rather  than  under  it.  The 
Mayor  rejoined  that  this  was  a large  undertaking, 
which  would  require  a large  expenditure,  and  it 
was  unknown  how  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
town.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  ancient  Bar  was  in 
no  danger  at  present  of  being  removed  as  an 
obstruction.  On  leaving,  more  of  the  city  walls 
were  inspected  ; then  the  site  of  the  great  house 
of  the  Earls  of  Southampton,  burnt  about  100 
years  ago ; after  that,  the  site  of  St.  Barbara’s 
tower,  the  ancient  weigh-house,  the  old  building 
called  the  palace  of  King  Canute  ; and,  finally, 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Julian,  attached  to  the  Maison 
Dieu,  now  used  as  the  Church  of  the  French 
Protestants. 

Luncheon  having  been  partaken  of,  the  party 
proceeded  by  carriages  across  the  ferry,  and  along 
the  course  of  Southampton  Water  to  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  Netley  Abbey.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Minns 
was  present,  and  he  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  the  building,  pointing  out  the  various 
portions  by  the  aid  of  plans  and  engravings.  Mr. 
Lynam  described  the  architectural  features  and 
the  arrangements  of  a Cistercian  monastery.  The 
general  plan  is  fairly  traceable  liere,  but  the 
domestic  portions  arc  somewhat  obscured,  owing 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Abbey  into  a mansion 
after  the  Dissolution.  The  ruins  are  fairly  well 
kei)t,  but  attention  is  necessary  in  several  places 
to  prevent  dilapidation.  Progress  was  then  made 
to  Bittern  Manor,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Stewart 
and  Lady  Macnaghten,  to  inspect  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  station  of  Clausentum,  which  occu- 
pied the  same  relative  position  to  Southampton  as 
does  the  station  at  Porchester  to  the  modern  town 
of  Portsmouth.  But  Clausentum  has  been  so 
completely  demolished  that  its  site  was  unknown 
for  many  years.  Sir  Stewart  led  his  guests  to 
the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor,  where  all  the 
objects  found  in  the  excavations,  which  were 
effected  a few  years  ago,  were  laid  out  for  in- 
spection. Many  fine  fragments  of  Samian  ware, 
and  two  curious  lamps  or  candlesticks  were 
among  the  objects  found.  Certain  of  the  in- 
scribed stones  had  been  found  built  up  in  the 
Roman  walls  as  disused  material,  and  some  of 
these  were  cut  in  Quarr  Aljbey  stone,  showing 
that  these  celebrated  quarries  were  known  and 
worked  by  the  Romans. 

In  the  evening  the  Dean  of  Winchester  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers. 
The  first  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  R.  PI.  Clutter- 
buck,  F.S.A.,  on  the  “Black  Book  of  South- 
ampton,” one  of  the  manuscripts  which  had  been 
seen  in  the  morning.  It  was  followed  by  another, 
also  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  on  the  Records  of  the 
“Town  of  Andover.”  The  third  paper,  by  Mr. 
N.  C.  II.  Nisbett,  was  on  the  “ Churches  of  the 
Manor  of  Chilcomb.”.  Nine  churches  are  re- 
corded in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  then  exist- 
ing, and  seven  or  eight  can  now  be  identified 


with  tolerable  certainty.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  early  Norman  buildings  of  small  size. 

Saturday,  August  5,  the  last  day  of  the  meeting, 
was  devoted  to  a visit  to  Old  Basing  House. 
Many  of  the  members  were  surprised  to  find 
here  the  remains  of  an  enormous  earthwork, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  and  its  relation 
to  other  works  in  the  district  or  within 
sight,  could  hardly  be  anything  else  but 
of  ancient  British  date.  A castle  of  Mediaeval 
times  is  known  to  have  existed  here,  but 
the  masonry  works  appear  to  have  been  all 
swept  away  to  clear  the  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
huge  mansion  by  the  Earl  of  Winchester  at  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  is  extant  an  etching,  said  to  be  by  Hollar, 
but  more  probably  by  Faithome,  which  shows 
the  condition  of  the  buildings  after  the  great  siege 
of  the  house  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  ^^'ar. 
They  appear  by  the  existing  remains  to  have  been 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  by  the  view  to 
have  been  of  great  extent.  On  arrival,  the  party 
proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Clodwin, 
though  the  entrance  gateway,  a building  of  small 
size,  and  doubtless  only  a secondary  way  of 
approach  into  the  outer  works  of  the  house,  where 
a dovecot  and  a tower  still  remain.  Elsewhere, 
outside  the  site  of  the  house,  is  a large  barn,  of 
brick,  with  a capital  open  timber  roof  in  good 
preservation.  It  is  called  the  riding  school.  On 
ascending  the  high  banks  which  mark  the  site  of 
the  house,  the  party  found  themselves  within  a 
large  circular  area,  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch 
and  an  earthen  rampart,  upon  which  were  traces 
here  and  there  of  a red  brick  wall.  Within', 
many  remains  have  been  laid  bare  of  brick-built 
vaults  which  had  been  covered  by  four-centred 
arches,  now  broken.  Around  the  area  was  a 
narrow-covered  way  of  doubtful  use  ; but  the 
banks  had  been  supported  by  a good  amount 
of  modern  walling,  formed  of  the  old 
brickworlv^  removed  from  elsewhere,  which  at 
first  is  confusing.  It  was  l)uill  when  the  circular 
area  was  turned  into  a bowling-green.  Here  Mr. 
Godwin  gave  a graphic  description  of  the 
early  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  relation  to  Basing 
House;  of  its  gallant  defence  for  a long  period, 
until  it  was  reduced  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1645. 
During  the  assault  the  mansion  caught  fire,  and 
the  ruins  were  afterwards  at  the  disposal  of 
anyone  who  wanted  old  materials.  Adjoining 
the  site  of  the  house  is  the  Church  of  Old  Basing, 
a building  of  considerable  size,  but  which,  having 
been  held  alternately  by  the  Royalists  and  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  suffered  very  severely  during 
the  siege.  The  tower  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  brick, 
and  various  other  works  of  repair  had  to  be 
carried  out.  Much  of  the  church,  however, 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  house,  and 
is  erected  of  red  brick.  The  windows  are  for  the 
most  part  of  good  Perpendicular  date,  but  those 
of  the  north  chapel  of  the  chancel  are  constructed 
of  hard  wood,  said  to  be  walnut.  They  are  of 
capital  design,  and,  although  erected  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  in  very  fair  preserva- 
tion. 

On  returning  to  Basingstoke,  the  regalia  of  the 
town  was  laid  out  for  inspection  in  the  Town 
Hall,  an<l,  after  inspecting  it,  a visit  w'as  made  to 
the  Parish  Church,  a large  and  lofty  building, 
erected  by  Bishop  Fox  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  windows  having  a curious 
pattern  of  small  parts,  not  very  pleasing. 
The  roofs  are  ancient  and  good,  especially 
that  of  the  Chancel,  which  is  of  earlier  dale.  The 
ruins  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  in  the 
modern  cemetery,  were  next  visited.  They  are 
of  elegant  Perpendicular  design,  and  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  larger  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  has  all  but  completely  disappeared,  a part 
of  the  west  wall  alone  remaining. 

The  visitors  returned  to  Winchester  by  an 
early  train,  and  the  closing  meeting  of  the 
Congress  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Council- 
chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  for  the  reading  of 
papers,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  tjeing  in  the  chair. 
We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  Congress  by 
stating  the  titles  of  these  papers: — “Tiie  Civil 
Wars  in  Hampshire,’’  by  Mr.  W.  Money  ; 
“Skull  Goblets,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Syer  Cuming, 
F.S.A.(Scot.)  ; “ Prehistoric  P'lint  Implements 
found  near  Chichester,”  by  Mr.  W.  Haydon  ; 
“Some  Discoveries  in  Winchester  Cathedral,” 
by  Mr.  Park  Harrison — (the  author  claimed  for 
the  usual  Norman  cushion  capitals  an  origin  in 
England  prior  to  their  use  in  Normandy,  and 
quoted  Mons.  Bouet  that  they  are  nut  found  at  an 
early  date  in  Norman  works  in  Normandy)  ; 
“The  Diocese  of  Winchester  and  the  Channel 
Islands.”  by  l\Ir.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  I'.S.A.,  of 
Lambeth  Palace  Library;  “The  Priory  at 
Ilamble,”  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Canecllor. 


The  Congress  has  been  a successml  meeting, 
being  well  attended,  and  the  party  had  the  benefit 
of  very  fine  and  enjoyable  weather. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  Association  held  its  half-yearly  meeting 
at  the  “George  Hotel,”  Huddersfield,  on  the 
2nd  inst.  Mr.  Robt.  Dennett,  of  Nottingham, 
the  President,  presided,  and  representatives  were 
present  from  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Salford, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Leicester,  Derby,  Bolton,  Hud- 
dersfield, Hanley,  Slaithwaite,  Colcar,  Preston, 
Potteries  and  Newcastle,  Crosland  Moor,  Black- 
burn, and  Lockwood. 

The  report  and  accounts  as  submilted  by  the 
Council,  for  the  past  half-year,  were  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

After  carefully  considering  the  action  taken 
by  Mr.  Temperton,  the  Association  fully  endorsed 
what  he  had  done,  and  promised  to  give  its 
utmost  support  in  the  matter. 

The  question  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law, 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  employers  in  the 
Building  Trades  if  there  was  no  time  fixed  for 
bringing  an  action,  as  the  workmen  in  the 
Building  Trade  are  of  a very  migratory  class,  and 
might  be  scattered  far  and  wide  when  they  might 
be  wanted  as  witnesses. 

The  Council  strongly  recommended  that  all  the 
master  builders  connected  with  this  Association 
should  insure  their  risks  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  and  Common  Law,  in  the  Builders’ 
Accident  Insurance,  Limited. 

It  was  resolved  that  a scheme  be  formulated 
for  strengthening  the  Association,  by  bringing  in 
every  town  in  the  country. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  and  officers  for  their  services  during 
the  past  half-year,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  Mr.  Jessop,  the  President,  and  the 
members  of  the  Huddersfield  Master  Builders* 
Association,  entertained  the  representatives  pre- 
sent, and  afterwards  conducted  them  to  view  the 
various  works  of  interest  in  the  locality. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Baths,  Leeds. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds 
City  Council  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Alderman  Henry 
(Chairman  of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Com- 
mittee) moved  that  the  designs  of  Mr.  M’alter 
Hanslock,  architect,  of  Batley,  be  accepted  for 
the  baths  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Union-street 
and  Kirkstall-road.  In  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects it  was  stated  that  the  Committee  were  in 
favour  of  the  system  adopted  at  the  Bailey  Baths, 
and  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  successful  architect  had 
revealed  his  identity  by  the  nom  de  plume  he  had 
adopted,  and  complaint  was  made  that  architects 
could  not  get  admission  to  the  Bailey  Baths.  The 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for 
further  consideration.  In  the  meantime,  some  of 
the  thirty-nine  architects  who  had  sent  in  plans 
wrote  asking  them  to  be  returned,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  the  4th  inst. 
it  was  resolved  to  communicate  with  the  archi- 
tects requesting  them  to  leave  their  plans,  as  the 
matter  was  to  be  further  considered.  _ The  Com- 
mittee will  meet  again  on  the  22nd  inst. — Leeds 
Mercury. 


P.t-n.DElJS’  ICxrtiANCE  Clui!,  Lkeds.  — 'I'tie 
Mayor  of  Leeds  (Alderman  Ward)  opened  on  the 
1st  inst.  the  new  premises  at  19,  Boar-lane,  which 
the  Leeds  Builders’  Exchange  Club  have  recently 
acquired.  Councillor  Hannam,  Vice-President  of 
the  club,  explained  that  the  object  of  their 
organisation  was  to  further  the  building  trade,  and 
to  protect  each  other's  interests  as  far  as  possible. 
Ic  was  formed  in  .April,  1889,  and  consisted  at  first 
of  twenty-six  members.  A year  later  the  membershp 
had  increased  to  thirty-nine,  and  this  number  was 
continually  being  added  to  until  it  stood  at  ninety- 
eight.  They  then  determined  to  find  premises  of 
their  own.  In  furnishing  those  rooms  they  had 
spent  270/..  and  to  meet  that  and  other  expenditure 
they  had  doated  a companywith  a capital  of  1,000/., 
divided  into  i.ooo  il.  shares.  Over  500  of  the  shares 
bad  been  taken  up.  There  were  now  150  members. 

The  PuBi-ic  Library  at  Waetiiamstow.— 
The  Local  Government  Board  having  approved  the 
site  fora  Public  Library  at  Walthamstow,  the  Local 
Board  have  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
new  buildings.  Mr.  J,  Williams  Dunford,  Queen 
Victoria-street.  E.C.,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 
the  necessary  plans  in  conjunction  with  a coinn.ilte# 
of  the  Board. 
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Royal  School  oj  Art  Needlework. — Plan. 


JUustrations. 

THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 

■ HIS  institution  has  for  many  years 
occupied  temporary  premises  in  part  of 
the  old  Exhibition  - buildings,  facing 
Exhibition-road,  but  a fine  site  for  the  permanent 
building  has  now_ been  obtained  at  the  corner  of 
the  Imperial  Institute-road  in  the  position  lately 
occupied  by  the  Indian  Museum.  The  new 
buildings  will  comprise  four  stories.  The  base- 
ment and  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  show-rooms,  committee-rooms,  and  offices  of 
the  staff ; the  first  floor  to  work-rooms,  class- 
rooms, more  offices,  and  an  Exhibition  room 
On  the  top  floor  there  will  be  a large  dining- 
room, kitchen,  &c. , for  the  benefit  of  the  staff 
and  workers,  and  also  a considerable  number  of 
bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  to  be  let  to  members 
of  the  staff. 

The  materials  proposed  for  the  exterior  are 
red  sand  brick,  Portland  stone,  and  green  .slates. 

lI.R.H.  Princess  Christian  is  President  of  the 
School,  and  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  her 
time  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  active  work 
in  Its  interests. 

It  may  be  useful  to  architects  to  know  that 
they  can  have  their  designs  for  any  kind  of  art 
needlework  carried  out  by  the  School  at  estimated 
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entrance,  ASHBY  FOLYILLE 
MANOR. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  from 
a drawing  exhibited  at  the  lioyal  Academy 
shows  a portion  of  the  work  now  in  progress  for 
^e  restoraUon  and  extension  of  the  old  Manor 
House,  at  Ashby  Folville,  near  Melton  Mowbray 
the  property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  Cavington. 

During  the  last  century,  according  to  local 
t^radaion  a considerable  portion  of  the  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  such  actually  was  the 
case  has  been  proved  by  the  charred  state  of  the 
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building.  Previous  to  this  fire,  the  general  plan, 
as  shown  by  an  ancient  map  of  the  estate,  com- 
prised a central  block  with  north  and  south 
wings,  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed 
in  designing  the  present  extensions,  with  the 
addition  of  a kitchen  block  and  servants’  wing 
to  the  east  of  the  original  buildings. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Sherwin,  of  Waddesdon,  near  Aylesbury,  Mr. 
Lancefield  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  architect  for  the  building  and  for  various 
other  works  on  the  estate  is  Mr.  John  Ely, 
I'.R.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester. 


THE  IMPERIAL  BANK,  PECKHAM 
BRANCH : 

CARVED  BRICK  PANEL  AND  FRIEZE. 

This,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  is  situated  in  the 
open  part  of  the  High-street  at  Peckham. 

The  site  has  but  a very  small  frontage,  and  this 
the  architect  utilised  for  a large  Renaissance 
porch,  nearly  square  e.vternally  but  circular 
internally,  and  surmounted  by  a stone  dome 
pierced  with  eyelets,  the  total  height  above  the 
pavement  being  over  26  ft.  The  entrance  is  a 
lofty  semi-circular  opening  flanked  by  columns  of 
almost  black  Norwegian  granite.  The  rest  of  the 
porch  and  all  the  dressings  of  the  building  are : 
Portland  stone.  The  entablature  has  a blocking- 1 
course,  on  which,  over  the  columns,  are  two ' 
vases,  and  in  the  centre  is  a dormer  containing  an 
illuminated  clock.  The  dome  is  finished  with  an 
Imperial  crown.  The  internal  walls  of  porch  are 
finished  in  red  Scagliola  and  the  floor  is  in  marble 
mosaic.  A corridor,  9 ft.  wide,  divided  into  bays 
by  pilasters  and  semi-circular  arches,  with  pierced 
and  decorated  spandrels  and  panelled  soffits,  leads 
to  the  manager  s residence  and  bank  offices.  The 
corridor  has  a mahogany-panelled  dado,  8 ft.  high, 
of  deep  Chippendale  colour.  It  is  lighted  by 
jianellcd  skylights  in  the  bays.  The  banking- 
room  is  a large  apartment,  50  ft.  long,  ilivided 
into  five  bays  by  pilasters,  from  which  spring 
eliptical  principals  with  hammer  beams  and  carved 
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I the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Beneath  the  ligh 
I the  plaster  ceiling  follows  the  elliptical  course, 
j At  the  extreme  end,  facing  the  entrance,  ih 
centre  of  the  gable  is  decorated  by  the  larg 
; bas-relief,  shown  in  our  illustration,  carved  i 
jred  gauged  brickwork.  This  is  an  allcgorica 
I representation  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  centra 
figure  is  Empire,  with  the  attributes  of  Justice 
not  blind  and  passive,  but  awake  and  active 
Her  supporters  are  recumbent  figures,  Truth  an< 
hidehtyon  the  one  hand,  Strength  and  Securit 
on  the  other,  and  her  sway  over  land  and  sea  i 
depicted  by  figures  on  either  side.  Ail  these  ar 
hfe-size. 

Beneath  the  springing  of  the  roof,  and  at  th' 
entrance  end,  is  a similarly  carved  frieze  125  ft 
long,  illustrative  of  the  various  occupations  wliicl 
render  banking  a necessity.  Of  these  w. 
illustrate  nine  bays.  Continuity  and  rhythm  ari 
maintained  by  a flowing  scroll  through  all.  It  i 
believed  that  for  an  internal  decoration  of  a non 
public  building  this  is  the  first  time  in  Londoi 
that  a frieze  of  this  description  has  been  employed 
All  the  photographs  from  whicliourillustrationsan 
made  are,  of  couse,  taken  from  the  work  vi  situ 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  of  lighting  tin 
room  is  well  adapted  to  the  carving.  The  wall 
beneath  are  panelled  with  a high  mahogany  dado 
and  all  the  fittings  are  of  the  same  dark  wood 
All  floors  are  of  polished  oak. 

The  contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  Geo 
Parker,  of  Peckham.  The  modelling  and  carvint 
were  done  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale,  and  the  worl 
: was  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  thi 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A. 


I LODGES,  SPRINGHILL,  WORCESTE 
i SHIRE. 

! Only  the  half-timbered  lodge  is  at  prest 
erected.  It  is  built  of  local  .stone  in  the  low 
story  and  oak  and  plaster,  in  the  upper,  left  l 
natural  colour.  The  roof  is  covered  wi 
Gloucestershire  stone  slates,  and  the  chimneys  a 
of  red  brick. 
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It  was  thought  desirable,  owing  to  its  position, 
and  background  of  a dense  wood,  to  introduce 
the  half-timber  treatment. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  Alfred  Groves,  of  Milton- 
under-Wychwood,  and  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  includes  two  architectural 
articles,  one  by  Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis  on  “ The 
City  of  the  Golden  Shell  ” — Palermo  to  wit,  with 
some  illustrations  of  the  Cathedral,  and  one  by 
Miss  Delia  M.  Hart,  on  the  “Royal  Palace  at 
Madrid,”  accompanied  by  illustrations  both  of 
the  building  as  a whole  and  of  some  of  the  apart- 
ments and  decorations.  An  article  on  the 
“ Woman’s  Building  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,” 
by  Mrs.  Eenwick  Miller,  deals  mainly  with 
painted  decorations,  and  omits  any  notice  of  the 
sculpture  decoration  by  two  lady  artists  not 
unknown  in  England — Miss  Rope  and  Miss 
Halle.  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  contributes  an  article 
on  “Jewellery,  and  How  to  Wear  it.”  His 
estimate  of  the  modern  English  lady's  notion  of 
jewellery,  as  “a  fashionable  adjunct,”  “a  com- 
mercial article  and  scarcely  ever  a work  of  art,” 
is  unhappily  only  too  true.  The  article  deals 
mainly  with  Cinquecento  taste  and  design  in 
jeweller)’. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  a criticism  by 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips  on  the  Paris  Salon,  with 
which  we  are  very  much  in  agreement,  and  an 
article  by  Mr.  Spielmann  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Linley  Sambourne,  accompanied  by  reproductions 
of  some  characteristic  and  unpublished  early 
jDencil  sketches  of  Mr.  Sambourne’s.  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  paper  on  Mr.  North  and  his  method 
of  working  is  of  much  greater  interest  than  either 
of  these,  and  contains  some  very  suggestive 
remarks  in  regard  to  various  methods  of  water- 
colour painting.  No  one  who  knows  the  pictures 
of  F.  Walker  and  of  Mr.  North  would  be  surprised 
to  find  that  they  were  close  allies  and  worked 
together  a great  deal,  but  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  learn  that  Walker  insensibly  adopted  Mr. 
North’s  method  and  feeling  in  landscape,  while 
the  latter  was  not  influenced  by  Walker.  How- 
ever, the  fact  was  that  Walker’s  figures  were  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  paintings ; the  landscape 
was  only  the  harmonious  setting. 

The  Sltidio  is  a very  interesting  number. 
“Artistic  Gardens  in  Japan,”  by  hlr.  Charles 
Holme,  is  accompanied  by  a number  of  Japanese 
sketches,  and  a view  of  an  actual  Japanese 
garden,  which  is  not  much  like  any  of  the 
sketches.  An  article  on  the  Leek  Embroidery 
Society,  by  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  gives  some 
charming  illustrations  of  embroidery  design. 
There  are  a considerable  number  of  short  articles 
on  a great  variety  of  subjects,  mostly  characterised 
by  piquant  and  suggestive  criticism. 

The  Architectural  Revievj  (Boston)  which 
appears  eight  times  a year  at  intervals  not 
warranted  to  be  regular  (after  the  manner  of  some 
French  publications)  commences,  in  No.  2 of 
Vol.  II.,  just  out,  an  essay  by  Mr.  II.  Langford 
Warren  on  the  “ Use  and  Abuse  of  Precedent  in 
Architectural  Design,”  which  takes  a wide  and 
thoughtful  view  ot  this  difficult  subject.  The 
illustrations  include  two  large  line  elevations, 
beautifully  drawn,  of  the  fagade  of  a music- 
hall  at  Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  Griffin  & Randall, 
and  a house  front  by  Messrs.  Carrere  & Hastings. 
These  arc  works  in  a pure  and  refined  classic 
style,  without  much  originality,  but  carried  out 
with  great  refinement.  A perspective  view  and 
section  of  the  music-hall  are  also  given,  but  no 
plan.  The  hall  shows  a semicircular  Classic 
ra9ade  towards  its  principal  side,  with  an  order 
of  coupled  columns  mounted  on  a rusticated  open- 
arched  basement  story;  from  the  section  this 
portion  appears  to  be  a large  foyer,  the  music-hall 
being  in  the  rear,  and  treated  externally  with  a 
plainness  which  is  in  rather  too  marked  contrast 
with  the  architecture  of  the  front  portion  ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  in  reality  seen  so  much  as  it 
appears  in  this  view.  We  have  to  thank  the 
Architectural  Review  for  some  very  cordial 
remarks  in  regard  to  this  journal,  a propos  of  our 
Jubilee  Number  of  January  last. 

The  Architectural  Record  is  a good  number, 
and  appears  this  time  to  be  all  original  and 
nothing  “conveyed.”  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  con- 
tributes the  third  of  a series  of  articles  on  French 


* The  object  of  these  notes  Is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sene  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 
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Cathedrals  ; Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler  writes  on 
the  State  Buildings  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
which  he  thinks  would  have  had  a better  combined 
result  if  the  architects  had  gone  to  work  after 
consultation  with  each  other  and  on  a definite 
plan,  as  the  architects  concerned  with  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Exhibition  to  some  extent  did. 
M.  Henri  Rauline  contributes  an  article,  with 
illustrations,  on  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Montmartre. 

The  Quarterly  Review  includes  a very 
interesting  article  on  “Bookbinding.”  a short 
summary  cf  the  history  of  the  art.  The  author 
of  the  article  touches  in  conclusion  on  the  theory 
recently  set  up  by  some  enthusiastic  bookbinding 
artists,  that  the  binding  should  be  symbolical  of 
the  book,  and  questions — and  we  think  not 
without  reason — whether  such  an  idea  can  really 
be  carried  out  on  any  principle.  If,  he  observes, 
we  take  some  choice  example  of  richly-decorated 
work  from  the  best  days  of  bookbinding,  and 
obliterate  the  title,  we  shall  find  it  easy  to 
mention  many  hundreds  of  w'orks,  of  entirely 
diverse  character,  which  might  be  encased  in 
such  a cover  without  even  the  suggestion  of 
inappropiateness  or  “want  of  taste.”  That 
seems  to  be  the  common  sense  of  the  matter. 
All  that  can  really  be  carried  out  is  some  general 
accordance  between  the  type  of  book  and 
the  type  of  binding  ; a rich  and  fanciful  design 
for  a rich  and  fanciful  poem  ; a plain  and 
practical  looking  design  for  a practical  work. 
Further  than  that  we  can  hardly  go. 

Scribner  deals  with  no  specially  artistic  sub- 
ject this  month,  but  is  as  well  illustrated  as 
usual. 

The  Century  includes  the  continuation  of  M. 
La  P'arge’s  “Artist’s  Letters  from  Japan,”  in 
which  he  gives  a striking  account  of  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  colossal  statue  of  Buddha 
at  Kakumura,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
modelling,  which  gives  it,  he  says,  the  true 
impression  of  a colossus — “not  a little  thing 
made  big,  like  our  modern  colossal  statues ; 
it  has  always  been  big,  and  would  be  so  if 
reduced  to  life-size.”  This  is  followed  by  a 
short  article  on  “ Contemporary  Japanese  Art  ” 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Fenellosa,  with  illustrations  from 
the  Japanese  exhibits  at  Chicago,  including  a 
wonderfully  spirited  head  of  a tigress  by  Kishi 
Chikudo,  in  which  the  whole  ferocity  of  tiger- 
dom  seems  summed  up.  But  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  number  are  the  reproductions  from 
some  of  the  etchings  of  “a  Swedish  etcher,” 
Anders  Dorn,  which,  even  as  reproductions,  are 
Splendidly  biild  in  the  effect  and  modelling  pro- 
duced by  line;  the  portrait  of  a lady,  “OlgaB.,” 
is  masterly,  and  in  the  figure  called  “The  Toast” 
is  to  be  noticed,  as  a small  but  remarkable  bit 
of  detail,  showing  the  power  of  the  artist  over 
his  method,  the  manner  in  which  the  glass  held 
in  the  hand  is  indicated  ; it  is  apparently  as 
slight  as  possible,  but  conveys  the  effect 
completely. 

In  Harpej^s  Magazine,  Mr.  Platt  continues 
his  article  on  “ Italian  gardens,”  illustrated  from 
photographs  specially  taken.  Some  of  these, 
notably  “The  Garden  Wall  at  Caprarola,”  are 
ready-made  pictures,  which  require  no  rearrange- 
ment at  the  hand  of  the  artist.  A very  interesting 
and  well-illustrated  article  on  “Greenwich 
\’illiige  ” gives  a description  not  of  the  historic 
London  suburb  of  that  name,  but  of  an  old- 
fashioned  quarter  of  New  York  which  seems  to 
have  retained  its  individuality.  Some  of  the 
sketches  might  very  well  pass  for  bits  of  Old 
London. 

In  Longman's  Magazine,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
collects  together  the  topograi^hical  description 
of  towns  and  other  sites  in  England  and  Wales 
to  be  found  in  “ Humphrey  Clinker,”  with  a 
result  which  is  interesting  as  indicating  the 
aspect  and  condition  of  some  English  towns  in 
the  days  of  Smollett,  for  the  descriptions  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  realistic. 

B/ac/ru'ood  contains  a short  article  by  Lady 
Stafford  Northcote,  “ Among  French  Cathedrals,” 
a record  of  the  impression  made  on  an  accom- 
plished amateur  mind  by  various  well-known 
cathedrals,  and  with  a very  amateurish  touch  in 
the  mention  of  the  “contempt  for  all  modern 
buildings  ” with  which  the  party  pursued  its  way  : 
architecture  being  ordinarily  divided  by  the 
resthetic  traveller  of  the  day,  not  into  “good  and 
bad,”  but  into  “old  and  new,”  all  the  latter 
being  assumed  to  be  bad,  even  if  all  the  former 
are  not  good  (Lady  Northcote  is  discriminating 
about  Beauvais).  The  remark  was  made  in 
Paris,  where  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  some  of 
the  modern  buildings  are  worth  a good  deal  more 
than  most  of  the  ancient  ones. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  includes  a short 
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practical  article  by  Lord  Meath  on  “ Public 
Playgrounds  for  Children.”  Lord  Meath,  while 
admitting  that  the  public  parks  do  a great  deal  in 
providing  open  spaces  for  the  poorer  classes, 
wishes  to  see  a boys’  and  girls’  playground 
(divided)  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  suitable  games,  maintained  by  the 
municipal  authority  in  every  large  city,  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile’s  walk  of  each  working  or 
middle-class  home.  The  writer  describes  one 
constructed  for  the  tenants  on  his  property  in 
Dublin.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the 
securing  of  the  necessary  sites  in  London  must  be 
a work  both  of  time  and  money.  Once  secured, 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  playgrounds 
ought  not  to  be  too  heavy  a tax  on  the  rates  in 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  object. 
Prince  Krapotkin’s  article  on  “Recent  Science” 
in  the  same  number  is  a useful  summary  of  some 
of  the  recent  teachings  of  science. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a thoughtful 
article  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Shaler,  on  “The  Relations 
of  Academic  and  Technical  Instruction,”  the 
main  point  of  which  is  to  urge  that  the  technical 
instruction  may  with  advantage  be  linked  with 
the  academical  as  part  of  a University  training, 
instead  of  being  relegated  to  a separate  institu- 
tion ; the  contrary  idea  being  referred  to  as 
English  and  antiquated.  The  writer  considers 
that  a University  may  fully  include  every  kind  of 
training  which  is  to  fit  the  student  to  make  the 
most  of  his  life.  The  article  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  technical 
education  problem. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  contains  a 
charmingly-written  little  article  by  E.  M.  Green, 
with  a few  sketches,  on  “Adel  Church  and  its 
History,”  and  one  by  E.  E.  Kitton,  on  “ Crow- 
land  in  the  P'ens,”  also  partly  archmological. 
Mr.  II.  J.  Feasey  contributes  a pleasantly-written 
article  under  the  title  “A  Gossip  on  Church 
Bells.” 

The  Gentleman  s Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.,  on  “The 
Barometric  Measurement  of  Heights,”  which  may 
be  very  useful  in  giving  to  non-scientific  readers  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  heights  are 
obtained  by  the  reading  of  the  barometer.  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  contributes  a most  interesting 
article  on  “Rambles  in  Johnson  Land,”  an 
account  of  visits  to  some  of  the  old  houses  and 
sites  connected  with  Johnson’s  history.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Graham’s  article  on  “ Thule  and  the  Tin  Islands” 
is  a consideration  of  the  possible  locality  of  Thule 
and  of  the  question  of  Phccnician  connexion  with 
early  Britain. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd’s  article  in  The  New 
Revie7t',  “What  can  the  Government  do  for  the 
Poor  at  Once  ? ” is  well  meant  but  utterly 
fallacious.  It  is  a dressing  out  again,  under  the 
wing  of  an  ancient  statute,  of  the  fatal  superstition 
of  “ finding  work  ” for  the  unemployed. 

In  the  Tall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  George  N. 
Curzon,  in  No.  2 of  “Strange  Cities  of  the  P'ar 
East  ” gives  a description  of  Ilue,  in  Annam,  the 
illustrations  to  which  are  rather  slight  and 
disappointing.  The  best  illustrated  article  is 
that  called  “ In  Tow — Notes  of  a Summer  Cruise 
on  Inland  Waters  ” ; the  various  river  scenes  which 
accompany  this  are  admirable  in  artistic  feeling 
and  effect.  The  second  part  of  “ The  Follies  of 
Fashion  ” contains  some  interesting  reproductions 
of  old  satirical  prints. 

To  the  English  Illustrated  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  contributes  a short  account  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  with  some  illustrations  of  the  interior, 
including  one  of  the  wine-cellar  with  its 
ponderous  vaulted  roof ; also  a view,  apparently 
from  an  old  print,  of  the  castle  which  was  burned 
down  after  the  Civil  Wars,  a square  squat  building 
surrounding  a central  court,  and  with  two  wings 
extending  a short  way  forward  on  the  principal 
front,  with  a semi-circular  fore-court  and  rampart 
or  sunk  fence  in  front  of  it.  The  third  article  on 
“The  Romance  of  Modern  London”  is  a 
description  of  a trip  on  an  engine  on  the  Under- 
ground Railway.  The  illustrations  give  a good 
idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  railway  as  seen  from 
the  engine-drivers'  point  of  view. 

The  Sttand  Magazine  (for  July — the  Strand 
does  not  appear  till  the  middle  of  the  month) 
contains  an  article  on  Buckingham  Palace  signed 
“Mary  Spencer  - Warren,”  which  is  of  some 
interest  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  interior,  which  is  not  open  to  the 
public  at  any  lime  ; for  the  production  of 
these,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  go  through  the 
Palace  in  preparing  the  article,  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Queen  was  given.  We  have  thus  a 
glimpse  of  an  interior  which  is  little  known  to 
Londoners,  and  few  would  suspect  that  the 
exceedingly  dvill  and  uninteresting  facade  of 
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Buckingham  Palace  concealed  so  many  really  fine 
and  architecturally  effective  rooms. 

In  London  Society  an  article  on  “A  Wee'e^ini 
Worcestershire  ” gives  a pleasant  summary,  h a 
readable  and  popular  manner,  of  some  of  Die; 
places  of  interest,  arch;eological  and  otherwise,  'n 
the  county. 

Antiquary  contains  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  P.I 
Warren,  explaining  the  use  which  he  has  really' 
been  making  of  a certain  patent  cement  in: 
piecing  togq^her  and  preserving,  not  re-casting,:: 
the  sculptures  on  Magdalen  Tower.  The  point) 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  makers  of  this  cement 
are  issuing  a trade  circular  giving  many  instancesi 
of  its  use  in  restoring  figures,  mouldings,  &c.,  by. 
various  architects,  who  are  probably  as  guiltless- 
of  any  such  practice  as  Mr.  Warren,  and,  as  the 
Antiquary  observes,  would  do  well  to  stop  this, 
use  or  misuse  of  their  names.  Most  of  the  articles, 
in  this  month’s  number  are  continuations  of 
serial  articles  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention. 

1 ♦ < 

WATER  FILTRATION— MECHANICAL  . 

AND  BIOLOGICAL. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  prolonged  enqiuryi 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  hletropolitan  Waten 
Supply,  there  is  nothing  that  has  been  morer 
interesting  theoretically,  and  in  its  outcome  moret 
practically  important,  than  the  gradual  evoliuion.i 
of  a seeming  paradox  and  cf  the  explanation') 
finally  given  of  it.  The  filtration  of  the  water  by  .i 
the  companies  was  at  first  assumed  to  be  a me-v 
chanical  process.  It  was  taken  for  granted  thati 
the  interception  of  microbes  was  merely  a question^ 
of  the  smallness  of  the  interstices  through  which  !| 
the  water  had  to  pass,  and  that,  if  the  smallest.-, 
known  microbes  were  stopped,  it  would  follow 'v 
that  those  that  were  larger  could  not  get  through.;: 
the  sand.  Next,  the  theory  of  simple  interception  n 
was  varied  by  one  of  attraction — the  particles  held 
in  suspense  in  the  water  were  said  to  be  attracted  .1 
to  the  grains  of  sand  and  to  adhere  to  them  ; ancU: 
it  was  held  that  this  process  of  attraction  and' 
cohesion  was  the  important  factor  in  filtration-r 
rather  than  the  forcible  stoppage  of  minute  i 
particles  in  their  passage  through  the  sand.  1. 
Then  it  came  out  that  perfectly  clean  fillers): 
did  not  stop  microbes  so  well  as  filters  lhatil 
had  been  two  or  three  days  in  use,  that  it  was»‘ 
necessary  to  refilter  the  water  from  a clean  filler  1 
in  another  filler,  and  that  a clean  filler  had  to  be. 
partially  polluted  before  it  could  be  trusted  to  do  - 
its  work  efficiently.  On  page  291  of  the  Bnilder-) 
of  April  15  last,  Dr.  Edward  Eranklaiul  is  re-.- 
ported  to  have  said  that  one  of  the  chief  agents  • 
in  efficient  filtration  is  a “coaling  of  something g 
or  other  on  the  surface  of  the  filter  which  ti 
arrests  microbes  from  getting  into  the  sand  atii 
all.”  He  added,  “It  is  the  cleaning  of  thee 
sand  which  is  dangerous,  and  the  longer  a ; 
filter  is  in  use  the  more  efficient  it  seems ; 
to  become.”  Dr.  Frankland  put  in  a tablet 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  company  “ which  1) 
cleans  its  filters  less  freepiently  delivers  the  best  .1 
water,  both  as  regards  the  bacteria  and  chemical  J 
purity.”  Professor  Dewar,  in  examining  Dr.  •. 
EranUland,  sjioke  of  “an  organic  film  which  1: 
forms  upon  the  surface”  of  the  sand,  of  “this  • 
gelatinous  membrane,”  and  “this  film  of  gela- . 
tinous  material,  living  material,  on  the  surface  of 
the  filters.”  Dr.  Frankland  said  that  at  the  time  i 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  but  : 
he  believed  it  to  be  “one  of  the  chief  agents  in  ' 
efficient  filtration.”  The  last  word  upon  this  : 
subject  was  that  of  Dr.  German  Sims  Woodheid,  , 
who  had  made  the  examination  which  Dr.  , 
Edwanl  I'rankland  contemplated  wlien  he  was 
before  the  Commissioners.  With  Dr.  Woodliead, 
as  an  expert  reviewing  the  recent  experiments  of' 
Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  and  Dr.  C.  Houston,  the  ( 
paradox  had  become  “ biological  filtration,” ' 
which  could  be  scientifically  explained.  While  > 
Dr.  Woodhead  fully  acknowledged  the  original 
experiments  of  others,  he  gave  an  authorilalive  ( 
explanation  of  so  practical  and  suggestive  a : 
character  as  to  make  it  invaluable  to  all  concerned 
in  the  superintendence  of  filtration.  That  ex- 
planation seems  to  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  < 
Tees  case.  When  the  filters  became  clogged 
with  the  pollutions  of  the  flood  water  and  the  ■ 
uppermo.sl  sand  was  removed  hastily  twice  a day, 
it  may  be  a question  whether  that  removal  did  ; 
not  destroy  the  gelatinous  film  necessary  to  ' 
biological  filtration,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  mechanical  filtration  by  diminishing 
the  thickness  of  the  sand.  With  this  intro- 
duction, we  extract  from  the  document  submitted 
to  the  Water  Commission  by  Dr.  Woodhead  the 
passages  dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
filtration,  Speaking  of  the  process  of  purifies* 
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on  which  goes  on  in  the  sluggish  reaches  of  a 
ver  where  there  are  ordinary  bacteria,  he  says  : — 

“It  is  as  the  water  passes  over  the  beds, 
Iready  teeming  with  micro-organisms,  and  with 
rganic  matter,  that  much  of  the  preliminary  puri- 
cation  goes  on,  the  organic  matter  being  here 
roken  down  and  prepared  for  oxidation  in  the  more 
ipid  reaches  of  the  stream.  We  have  evidence  of 
us  in  the  recent  experiments,  many  of  which  I had 
n opportunity  of  examining  closely,  made  by  Mr. 

V.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff,  C.  E. , and  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston. 

'Ir.  Moncrieff,  in  treating  sewage,  uses  filter-beds  in 
/hich  he  is  able  to  peptonise  large  quantities  of  solid 
rganic  matter.  He  passes  the  sewage  through  a 
Iter  composed  of  coke,  which  he  has  saturated  with 
Iraost  pure  cultures  of  peptonising  organisms,  that 
s,  organisms  which  liquefy  gelatine.  By  means  of 
his  biological  filter,  fxces,  paper,  and  other  animal 
,nd  vegetable  substances  are  rapidly  broken  down 
nd  brought  into  solution,  this  process  corresponding 
.Imost  exactly  with  w'hat  is  taking  place,  though 
lowly,  in  the  bed  of  a river,  and  rapidly  near  the 
urface  of  humid,  porous,  well  aerated  soil  or  mould, 
rhe  decomposition  of  organic  matter  undoubtedly 
:oes  on  in  water  more  rapidly  in  the  bed  of  a river 
iver  which  well  aerated  water  passes,  but  not  nearly 
,0  rapidly  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  may 
)e  readily  followed  by  every  one  who  will,  on  the  one 
land,  repeat  Dr.  Poore's  experiment  of  filtering 
irine  through  garden  mould  (which  contains  a large 
lumber  of  organisms),  in  which  the  process  of 
litrification  goes  on  with  very  great  evenness  and 
•apidity,  and  on  the  other  will  trace  the  changes  that 
.ake  place  in  water  containing  an  equal  quantity  of 
jrganic  matter  when  kept  constantly  aerated  by 
ueans  of  a pump,  or  of  a small  paddle  working  in  a 
rough  containing  the  mixture  to  which  water  is  daily 
idded  to  make  up  for  evaporation.  Both  these  sets 
if  experiments  have  been  carried  on  separately,  the 
me  by  Ur.  Poore,  the  other  in  various  aquaria.  I 
hope  to  carry  them  on  side  by  side,  using  the  same 
materials. 

Filtration  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  of  two  essentially  different  kinds:  (i)  merely 
mechanical  filtration  ; (2)  biological  filtration.  A 
layer  of  sand  through  which  only  a small  quantity  of 
water  passes,  especially  if  that  water  contains  micro- 
organisms that  have  been  made  in  pure  cultures,  and 
which,  therefore,  however  much  they  may  be  shaken 
up,  are  agglomerated  in  larger  or  smaller  masses, 
will  keep  these  micro-organisms  back  in  its  super- 
ficial layers,  and  the  filtrate  will  contain  few  or  no 
organisms.  If,  however,  a continuous  stream  of 
sterilised  water  be  afterwards  passed  for  some  time 
through  this  filter,  the  micro-organisms  originally 
put  in  will  eventually  appear  at  the  other  side  of  the 
filter.  We  have  in  this  case  a coarse  mechanical 
filter  which  keeps  back  the  organisms  for  a lime, 
and  which,  if  only  a small  quantity  of  Huid  be  used, 
would  appear  to  be  perfect ; when  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  used,  its  inefficiency  is  made  manifest. 
This  happens  when  mechanical  filtration  is  carried  on 
on  a small  scale  in  laboratory  work.  An  example 
of  a more  perfect  mechanical  filter,  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  organisms  only  get  through  by  a 
process  of  growth,  is  the  Chamberland  filter. 

Of  the  biological  filters  we  have  perhaps  the  best 
experimental  e.xample  in  Dr.  Poore's  earth  filters,  in 
which  there  is  going  on,  as  a result  of  the  action  of 
nitrifying  organisms  of  the  soil,  a continuous  trans- 
formation of  the  organic  constituents  of  urine,  and 
at  the  same  time  a retention  of  the  micro-organisms 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  filter,  so  that  the 
filtrate  is  found  to  contain,  even  when  incubated,  no 
micro-organisms  which  can  cause  turbidity  in  the 
fluid.  The  process  that  goes  on  here  is  almost 
analogous  to  that  which  goes  on  after  a sand  filter 
has  been  in  use  for  some  little  time.  There  is 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  filter  after  the  first 
day  or  two  a layer  of  organic  matter  in  which  micro- 
organisms are  present  in  enormous  quantities  ; these 
form  a kind  of  cohesive  mud  through  which  water 
and  substances  in  solution  may  pass,  but  micro- 
organisms are,  in  great  part,  kept  back;  whilst  it 
is  probable  that  a fraction  of  the  organic  matter  in 
solution  is  also  acted  upon  by  this  thin  layer  of 
micro-organisms  embedded  in  dead  organic  matter  ; 
so  long,  therefore,  as  this  film  remains  unbroken, 
and  at  the  same  time  permeable  to  water,  we  have 
the  most  efficient  filtration  that  can  be  devised  for 
water  taken  from  settling  ponds,  or  from  reservoirs, 
but  this  filter,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  give  results 
equal  to  those  obtained  in  a good  natural  earth  filter 
that  is  not  overworked. 

Such  a mould  or  earth  filter  must  be  used  so  that 
the  water  passes  intermittently  from  layer  to  layer, 
oxidation  taking  place  between  each  passage  of 
water,  and  it  really  comes  to  this,  that  the  richer  the 
filter  is  in  micro-organisms  in  its  superficial  layers, 
and  the  more  oxygen  that  can  be  admitted  along 
with  the  water  and  tlie  organic  matter  in  solution, 
the  more  complete  is  the  transformation  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  upper  layers  and  the  fewer  the 
micro-organisms  that  leave  these  layers  for  tliose 
immediately  below.  When  all  this  is  said,  however, 
the  addition  of  every  foot  of  mechanical  filtration 
must  always  be  an  increased  safeguard  against  the 
passage  of  micro-organisms,  especially  as  in  these 
layers,  air  and  organic  matter  are  left  behind.  As 
an  example  of  capillary  filtration  the  bent  tube  of 
Pasteur's  flask  may  be  mentioned,  through  which,  il 
a drop  of  water  be  left  in  the  bend,  no  micro- 


organisms will  pass  ; they  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the 
tube,  and  can  only  be  washed  away  by  a stream  of 
water. 

If  river  water  tmist  be  used,  every  possible  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  against  its  being  made  a 
receptacle  for  unpurified  sewage.  It  is  alni^ost 
impossible  during  periods  of  flood  to  obtain  it  free 
from  large  quantities  of  surface  drainage,  but  it 
should  be  insisted  that  in  ordinary  weather  there 
should  be  no  surface  drainage  directly  into  the 
Thames  or  into  its  tributaries.  _ Some  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  a discrimination  in  the  collection 
of  sewage ; the  most  perfect  plan  would  be  to 
collect  the  solid  excreta,  which  should  be  dug  into 
the  surface  of  the  soil  on  suitable  land  ; a certain 
amount  of  urine  would  no  doubt  have  to  go  with 
this,  but  slop  urine  and  slops  generally  might  be 
utilised  on  farms  which  could  be  treated  as  bio- 
logical filters.  It  must  be  remembered  Uiat  sand, 
ashes,  gravel,  and  similar  materials,  without  the 
presence  of  some  earth  or  organic  matter, 
merely  act  as  mechanical  filters  and  not  as 
biological  filters;  they  possess,  however,  the 
great  advantage  of  porosity,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  very  easily  aerated.  Chemical  sewage  from 
various  kinds  of  works  should  be  treated  separately, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river  in  an  unpurified  condition,  nor  should  it  ever  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  sewage  farms,  where— as 
when  chloride  of  lime  and  similar  substances  are 
present — it  would  interfere  most  materially  with  the 
biological  filtration  action  of  the  soil  by  retarding  the 
multiplication  of  micro-organisms,  and  thus  interfer- 
ing with  the  process  of  mineralisation  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  evident  that  the  Moncriefl'  sewage  filter 
may  be  found  useful  in  connexion  with  the  sewage 
farms  in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter  into 
solution,  and  thus  rendering  the  process  of  sewage 
manuring  more  regular,  and,  therefore,  less  disagree- 
able, especially  in  those  instances  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  solid  sewage  separate  from  the 
liquid.  The  sewage  farms  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  too  near  the  river,  and,  where  possible,  there 
should  be  a considerable  fall  in  the  intervening 
lands  between  the  sewage  farm  and  the  river.  All 
water  pumped  from  the  river  should,  before  it  is 
passed  through  the  filters,  be  stored  in  settling- 
ponds  or  reservoirs  into  which  burnt  clay  or  lime,  in 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
filtered  water,  may  be  from  time  to  time  thrown. 
The  storage  reservoirs  or  ponds  from  which  the 
water  is  filtered  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
render  the  taking  of  water  during  periods  of  flood 
quite  unnecessary.  The  sand  filters  should  nn'er  be 
less  than  3 ft.  thick,  should  be  disturbed  as  seldom 
as  possible  after  they  are  once  got  into  work,  and 
should  never  be  broughtintouse  until  the  biological 
filtering  layer  has  been  formed ; the  time  neces- 
sary for  this  formation  to  take  place  varies  accord- 
ing" to  the  amount  of  solid  organic  matter  and  the 
number  of  organisms  in  the  water ; the  more  the 
water  requires  to  be  filtered  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  biological  layer  become  efficient;  none  of  the 
water  that  is  passed  through  the  filters  during  the 
first  few  days,  that  is,  whilst  the  filter  is  “ setting," 
should  be  passed  into  the  mains  until  it  is  again 
passed  over  an  older  filter.  We  have  to  deal 
with  water  as  the  water  is  consumed  by  custo- 
mers, not  as  it  passes  into  the  filler-wells,  but 
as  it  is  delivered  through  the  mains,  or  after  it  is 
passed  through  the  cisterns  ; the  test  of  the  microbial 
purity  of  the  filler-wells  will  never  give  the  same 
results  as  when  the  water  in  the  cisterns,  or  from  the 
delivery-pipes,  is  examined.  It  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that,  if  the  organisms  are  kept  back  in  relative 
proportions  onlv,  if  there  is  one  typhoid  bacillus  or 
one  cholera  bacillus  in  a million,  and  if  these  typhoid 
bacilli  can  pass  through,  they  may  pass  through  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  other  organisms,  so  that 
under  suitable  conditions,  such  as  are  found  in  foul 
cisterns  placed  in  or  near  warm  rooms,  the  con- 
ditions for  their  development  may  be  so  favourable 
that  they  may  become  a real  source  of  danger  to  a 
household,  or  to  a part  of  the  community. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  Car!  Fraenkel  has 
found  that  cholera  bacilli  actually  pass  through 
sand  filters,  and  that,  therefore,  during  the  period 
before  which  the  biological  layer  is  formed,  there  is 
a possibility  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  of  the 
cholera  vibrio  passing  into  the  water  supply  and 
getting  into  the  cisterns,  and  coming  under  the 
favourable  conditions  above  mentioned. 

So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  accidents  to  happen  in 
connexion  with  the  filtration  of  thewater  supply,  and 
as  such  accidents  may  happen  just  at  the  period 
when  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  for  the  exclusion 
of  organisms  from  the  mains,  so  long  must  there  be 
a possible  danger  of  infection  by  water  that  contains 
a large  quantity  of  animal  organic  matter." 


Tint  Highgatk  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appli- 
ances.— During  the  past  seven  months— from 
January  i to  July  31  inclusive— 10,129  persons  have 
visited  the  Highgate  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances, 
which  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the  Sanitary  .-Xuthority 
in  establishing  this,  the  first  museum  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  since  it 
was  opened  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  December  8 last  amounts  to  12,989,  or  an 
average  of  gi-xty-four  persons  per  dayj 


dorresponhence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

GLASHOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

— As  a rule  I never  write  letters  to  the  papers, 
but  when  a journal  like  the  Builder  (August  5, 
p.  98)  make.s  quotations  from  other  papers,  and 
comments  which  I know  to  be  incorrect,  perhaps  I 
may  be  excused  from  bre.aking  this  rule  for  once, 
without  entering  into  any  discussion. 

You  say  the  ‘ ‘ smoke  test  if  applied  to  either  system 
of  pipes  -would,  if  continued  long  enough,  fill  every 
pipe  in  the  building."  This  is  a very  big  //I  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  all  waste  pipes  from  lavatories  and 
sinks  are  disconnected  from  the  drains,  and.  quoting 
from  specification,  “ discharge  in  open  over-grated 
traps  in  areas."  “ The  waste  pipes  from  lavatories 
and  sinks  to  be  untrapped  from  the  opening  at  the 
bottom  to  that  above  the  roof,  so  as  to  admit  a free 
current  of  air  through  the  pipes.  .The  traps  to  be  in 
the  branches  before  they  connect  with  the  mam 
waste  pipes.”  u . .u 

Now,  how  can  you  support  the  statement  that  the 
“smoke  test  applied  to  either  system  could  fill 
these  waste  pipes,  seeing  there  is  an  open-air  space 
between  them  and  the  traps  connecting  with  the 
drains?  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
very  big  if,  and  that  the  smoke  test  would  have  to 
be  continued  a very  long  time.  - v r- 

Next  you  say  the  closets  are  all  trapped  with  C - 
traps.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  closets,  the  valve,  and  wash-out.  and  at 
least  two  different  kinds  of  traps,  and  for  a good 
reason.  The  committee  or  sub-committee,  before 
deciding  upon  any  water-closet,  examined  many 
different  kinds,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  sanitary 
matters,  they  had  the  best  official  advice  in  the  ripe 
experience  of  the  late  City  Architect,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  all  the  sanitary  work,  and  also  m 
the  practical  experience  of  the  clerk  of  works. 
Every  w.c.  apparatus  was  claimed  to  be  the  best  as 
a matter  of  course,  and  owing  to  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  was  the  best,  it  was  decided  to 
use  two  different  kinds,  both  good,  and  find  out, 
from  use,  for  themselves,  which  was  the  best. 

I shall  only  refer  to  one  other  point,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  soil  pipes,  which,  quoting  from  specifica- 
tion again,  are  “continued  straight  up  above  the 
roof.  All  the  traps  to  be  in  the  branches  before 
entering  the  soil-pipes,  so  that  the  ventilating 
currenl  may  be  from  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  down- 
ward. and  through  the  drain  to  the  back  of  the 
boilers  and  up  the  boiler  flue."  This  flue  is  about 
go  ft.  high  above  the  ground  line. 

At  the  completion  of  the  works  the  whole  of  these 
soil-pipes  were  tested  by  the  ventilating  engineer 
with  an  anemometer,  which  registered  a strong  dow  n 
cui  renl,  and  were  acting  perfectly. 

But  supposing  the  current  was  the  other  way,  and 
up  the  soil-pipe,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  the  venlila- 
lion  would  be  equally  secured,  and  in  ^act  would  be 
the  ordinary  way  of  ventilating.  With  a current 
either  up  or  down,  no  gas  could  form  in  the  soil- 
pipe.  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  get  into  the 
building  through  the  traps. 

Having  already  shown  that  the  waste-pipes  are 
open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  disconnected  from  the 
drains  so  that  no  gases  could  form  there.  I think  it 
will  be  clear  to  all  those  who  understand  such 
matters  that  your  statement  that  the  building  on 
which  the  inhabitants  of  “ Glasgow  pride  themselves 
must  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state,'  &c. , is  not 
founded  on  fact. 

***  Mr.  Young  should  have  written  to  the 
Glasgow  Sanitary  Inspector  who  made  the  official 
report,  not  to  us.  As  we  put  in  print  some  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  that  report,  we  are  c|Uite  willing 
to  give  Mr.  Young  opportunity  to  state  his  ow'n  case 
in  our  columns;  but,  as  anyone  who  reads  our 
“ Note  ” will  see,  the  whole  of  the  statements  made 
in  it  are  merely  a resumd  of  the  statements  in  the 
official  report,  and  are  given  as  such.  The  only 
remark  in  the  “ Note"  for  which  we  are  responsible 
is  the  concluding  sentence,  lliat  “the  building  must 
be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  as  regards 
sanitation  " ; and  no  one  who  read  Mr.  Peter  hyfe  s 
report  as  published  in  the  Glasgow  papers  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Young  does  not  deny  the  D-traps,  he  merely 
evades  the  point. — Ei). 

\ ♦ I 

Increase  of  Russian  Duties.— The  Russi.an 
Government  has  decided  to  increase  the  duties  on 
a number  of  articles  imported  from  countries  which 
do  not  extend  to  Russian  good.s  the  “ most  fiivoured 
nation's  clauses"  (including  (jreal  Britain).  An 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  the  following 
articles Wood  goods,  dressed  and  undressed 
stone,  alabaster,  gypsum,  earthenware  goods,  glass- 
ware, gold,  silver,  and  platinumware,  copper, 
iron,' steeUvare.  tools,  machinery,  apparatus,  loco- 
motives. and  a number  of  other  articles.  An  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  the  following 

articles ; Wood,  building  materials,  tiles  and 

bricks,  asphalte.  iron,  tin.  steel,  copper,  aluminium, 
nickel,  lead,  tin,  zinc.  Should  the  above  articles  te 
imported  from  countries  outside  Europe  vui 
European  ones,  an  extra  all-round  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  is  imposed, 
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®be  Stubent’s  dolumn. 

GEOLOGY  VII. 

ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS  (CONTINUED). 

nHE  remaining  common  rock-forming 
minerals  of  the  silicate  group,  which  we 
now  pro])ose  to  descrilje,  are  olivine, 
serpentine,  zeolites,  kaolin,  and  glauconite. 

Olivine,  or  peridote,  crystallises  in  the  rhombic 
system,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  transparent 
crystals,  with  edges  more  or  less  rounded  off  or  as 
rounded  granules ; cleavage  in  two  directions  ; 
colour,  generally  dark  green,  but  may  be 
brownish  ; lustre,  vitreous  ; fracture,  conchoidal ; 
hardness,  6‘5-7-o;  specific  gravity,  3'5-3'5 : 
chemical  composition,  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
proto.\ide  of  iron.  It  is  a common  constituent 
of  many  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  very  susceptible  of 
the  action  of  the  weather.  It  frequently  occurs 
in  a much  altered  condition,  the  change  having 
been  effected  by  the  agency  of  heated  water,  &c. , 
when  it  ceases  to  become  transparent.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of  road- 
metal,  and  may  often  be  found  in  certain  foreign 
ornamental  stones. 

Serpentine  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  also 
metamorphic,  as  large  masses,  constituting  the 
rock  of  the  same  name.  In  most  instances  it  has 
resulted  from  the  alteration  of  olivine,  for  every 
gradation  can  be  traced  from  this  latter  into  true 
serpentine.  It  is  not  easy  tounderstand,  however, 
how  massive  rocks,  formed  almost  entirely  of  the 
mineral,  can  have  their  origin  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Serpentine  has  no  definite  crystalline 
form,  being  fibrous,  granular,  or  compact ; its 
colour  is  extremely  variable,  but  chiefly  green, 
red,  or  grey,  mostly  streaked  and  spotted  ; as 
might  be  gathered  from  its  origin,  it  is  not  as 
hard  (3  — 4)  as  olivine  ; specific  gravity  2‘5  — 37  ; 
chemical  composition,  hydrous  magnesian  silicate, 
with  a little  ferrous  silicate.  It  weathers  very 
easily,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  it  takes  an 
excellent  polish,  and  has  a very  handsome  appear- 
ance, is  extensively  used  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
in  the  form  of  small  pillars,  slabs,  &c.  No  one 
who  passes  up  Uegent-street,  and  regards  atten- 
tively the  condition  of  the  stone  on  certain 
exteriors,  can  have  any  doubt  that  it  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  such  work.  \\'hen  carefully  selected 
it  may,  however,  be  used  for  the  minor  enrich- 
ments of  interiors. 

Zeolites  is  a generic  term,  including  several 
minerals  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
inincrais.  They  are  mostly  transparent  and 
colourless;  hardness,  4’o  — 5‘5  ; specific  gravity, 
i'9  — 2'S;  chemical  composition,  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  lime,  soda,  potash,  or  baryta. 
These  minerals  occur  filling  up  cavities  and  cracks 
in  rocks,  and  may  be  very  minute. 

Kaolin,  or  China-clay,  is  also  an  alteration 
product,  and  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspar.  Chemically,  it  is  a hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  being  the  principal  material  from  which 
porcelain  and  China-ware  is  made  ; when  pure  it 
is  fjuite  white  ; the  mineral  occurs  more  generally, 
however,  in  an  impure  form,  mixed  with  iron, 
quartz  grains,  &:c.,  forming  the  clay  used  in 
brick-making. 

Glauconite  does  not  occur  in  a crystalline 
form;  colour,  green,  yellow,  or  grey;  opaque; 
hardness,  2;  specific  gravity,  2 '2 — 24;  chemical 
composition,  variable,  essentially  hydrous  silicate 
of  iron  and  jxjtash,  with  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  It  is  largely  found  in  sands,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Chalk  formation,  and  in  some 
other  limestones.  The  greenish  lint  of  many  of 
the  kinds  of  rocks  enumerated  is  frequently  due 
to  the  abundance  of  gl.-iuconite  in  them. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
carbonates,  some  of  the  v.arieties  of  which  are 
amongst  the  commonest  minerals  in  the  earth’s 
crust.  The  only  ones  necessary  for  our  purpose 
are  calcite,  aragonite,  and  dolomite. 

Cakite  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
occurring  as  crystals,  but  principally  also  without 
definite  form  ; it  may  be  fibrous,  nodular,  or 
earthy  ; cleavage,  perfect  ; colour,  mostly  white 
or  light  yellow  : transparent,  cloudy,  or  opaque  ; 
hardness,  2'5,  3‘5  ; specific  gravity,  2'6,  27  ; 
chemical  composition,  carbonate  of  lime — lime, 
56;  carixinic  acid,  44  per  cent.  It  effervesces 
easily  witli  acids.  Possibly  no  mineral  presents 
more  interest  to  the  architectural  student  than 
calcite  ; it  is  the  main  ingredient  of  the  lime- 
stones used  for  building  purposes,  and  in  this 
conne.xion  exists  in  a variety  of  ways,  each 
possessing  some  important  meaning.  Freestones, 
as  is  well  known,  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
durability,  some  forming  the  best  of  building 
materials,  others  being  quite  worthless  in  that 


respect.  We  are  anticipating  a little,  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  rapidity  witli  which  a lime- 
stone weathers  is  in  a large  measure  due  to  the 
state  of  crystallisation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  to  the  general  binding 
together  of  the  constituents  of  the  stone  by  the 
same  mineral.  Lime  used  for  building  purposes 
is  also  derived  from  this  carbonate,  whether  in 
the  crystalline  form  or  otherwise,  and  the  quality 
of  the  lime  is  necessarily  greatly  dependent  on 
the  particular  class  of  limestone  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. One  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
ordinary  cements  are  produced  is  lime,  and 
although  the  quality  of  the  product  is  mainly  due 
to  the  care  exercised  in  its  preparation  and 
manufacture,  the  actual  nature  of  the  lime  itself  is 
a matter  for  careful  consideration. 

Ara,sp>nite  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system, 
and  when  free  shows  six-sided  prisms  ; it  occurs 
principally  in  veins,  also  globular,  stalactitic,  or 
encrusting ; colour,  mostly  white  or  yellowish  ; 
cleavage,  perfect;  transparent,  brittle;  hardness, 
3'5 — 4‘o;  specific  gravity,  2'93  ; chemical  com- 
position, precisely  similar  to  calcite.  It  is  stated 
that  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  cold  solu- 
tions crj’stallises  in  the  hexagonal  system  (calcite) 
and  from  warm  solutions  in  the  rhombic  (arago- 
nite). We  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
cannot  think  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  to  understand  why  carbonate  of 
lime  should  take  on  two  different  crystalline  forms, 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it,  but  what 
that  reason  may  be  remains  for  the  present  un- 
known. If  we  study  the  occurrence  of  calcite  and 
aragonite  in  nature,  especially  in  certain  limestones 
in  which  the  two  minerals  are  found  side  by  side, 
their  minute  structure  seems  to  indicate  contem- 
poraneous origin — a circumstance  not  in  favour  of 
the  “hot  and  cold”  hypothesis.  We  do  not, 
however,  dispute  that  calcite  has  never  been 
formed  from  cold  solution,  nor  aragonite  from 
warm  ; what  we  do  say  is  that  the  minerals  have 
not  always  conformed  to  those  modes  of  origin,  and 
we  think  that  the  facts  associated  with  their 
occurrence  substantiate  this.  Collaterally,  we 
may  observe  that  marine  mollusca,  living  together 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  sea,  secrete  lime  from  the 
sea-water  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  their 
shells,  and  they  have  the  power  of  fashioning 
that  lime  into  calcite,  or  aragonite,  as  the  case 
may  be — following  the  species.  This  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
has  considerable  bearing  on  the  durability  of 
some  shelly  limestones.  The  shells  in  the  latter 
may  be  composed  of  aragonite  or  calcite, 
or  specimens  of  both,  though  they  may  not 
originally  have  been  so  formed — some  shells  by 
certain  processes  (to  be  described  in  another 
article)  having  been  altered  from  calcite  to 
aragonite,  nr  vice  versA,  since  their  original 
deposition.  Tlie  practical  bearing  of  this  observa- 
tion will  be  apparent  when  we  state  that  aragonite, 
although  a harder  and  denser  mineral,  and  of 
identical  chemical  composition,  yields  to  the 
action  of  the  weather  much  more  readily  than 
does  calcite.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  one  mineral  from  the  other, 
except  by  a very  minute  and  skilful  examination, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  superior 
hardness  and  comixictness  of  limestones  largely 
made  of  aragonite  have  often  led  the  architect 
and  builder  to  select  them  in  preference  to  the 
softer  kinds,  in  the  belief  that  the  liarder 
material  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  more 
durable.  Not  that  we  wish  to  lay  down  the 
law  that  soft  limestones  are  always  more 
durable  than  hard  ; it  is  purely  a case  where 
science  alone  can  determine  the  selection.  Hut, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  two  minerals 
under  discussion  from  each  erther,  it  is,  fortunately, 
comparatively  easy  lo  dislinguish  them  from 
others.  The  elementary  student  on  examining 
stone  Mill,  at  the  first  glance,  mistake  crystalline 
calcite  and  aragonite  for  fpiar!/,  or  ’••ice  versA  : 
but,  if  the  following  be  observed,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  the  matter.  A crystal  of  (juart/ 
will  scratch  both  the  other  minerals,  being  so 
much  harder  than  they.  (Quartz  cannot  be 
scratched  by  the  point  of  a knife,  orthoclase 
felspar  (somewhat  like  certain  forms  of  calcite)  is 
only  scratched  with  difficulty,  but  either  of  the 
crystalline  carbonates  of  lime  yiehl  easily. 
Further,  whilst  a drop  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  applied,  will  cau.se  both  calcite  and 
aragonite  to  effervesce  freely  and  briskly,  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  quartz.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  calcite  is  an  original  constituent  of 
igneous  rocks ; it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
aqueous. 

crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
hut  commonly  occurs  in  a massive  form  consti- 
tuting beds  of  great  thickness  and  of  considerable 
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geograpliical  extent.  Its  colour  is  white,  but 
most  frequently  light  yellow  and  brown  ; hardness, 
3'5 — 4'o;  specific  gravity,  2‘8 — 2'9  ; chemical 
composition,  typically,  carbonate  of  lime,  54'35  1 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  45 ’65  per  cent.  This 
rock  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  building 
stones  in  the  country. 

\Ye  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  the 
mineral  carbonates  without  observing  that  in 
addition  to  forming  the  bases  of  certain  classes  of 
building  stones,  limes,  cements,  &c. , they  are 
found  universally  diffused  in  water.  The  hardness 
of  water  is  dependent  on  the  quantities  of 
carbonates  of  lime  and  (in  a minor  degree) 
magnesia  contained  in  it.  The  student  will 
perceive  that  in  softening  water  to  render  it 
available  for  certain  commercial  and  domestic 
purposes,  the  only  consideration  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  these  carbonates,  and  occasionally,  sulphates. 

Amongst  the  sulphates  we  shall  merely  allude  to 
gypsum  and  some  of  its  varieties,  as  they  are 
the  most  important  for  our  purposes. 

Gvpsum  crystallises  in  the  monoclinic  system, 
but  frequently  assumes  a fibrous  or  granular 
structure  ; lustre,  silky ; chiefly  colourless  or 
yellowish  ; hardness,  1-5 -2-0  (can  be  scratched 
by  the  finger  nail) ; specifiegravity,  27  ; chemical 
composition,  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime.  It  occurs 
massive  in  beds  of  enormous  extent,  and  of  con- 
siderable commercial  value.  Sometimes  it  is 
collected  anti  burnt  like  ordinary  limestone  to 
manufacture  plaster  or  cement.  The  calcining  of 
gypsum  does  not  involve  its  decomposition,  but 
its  water  being  driven  off  by  the  heat,  there  is 
left  only  a soft  white  powder — Plaster  of  Paris. 
When  this  is  again  united  witli  water,  the  latter  is 
re-absorbed  and  the  mass  becomes  first  plastic, 
and  then  solid  ; but  it  cannot,  by  tliis  means,  be 
Ijrought  back  again  to  its  original  semi-crystalline 
condition.  Selenite  is  a name  commonly  given  to 
crystals  of  gypsum.  Alabaster,  properly  so-called, 
applies  to  the  very  fine-grained  compact  and 
massive  varieties  of  the  mineral.  It  is  used  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  but  cannot  be  recommended 
for  exteriors. 

The  last  mineral  we  shall  now  allude  lo  is 
asphaltum,  which,  however,  is  not  a common 
rock  former. 

Asphaltum  may  be  described  as  mineral  pitch  ; 
it  is  a mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons;  black, 
or  brown ; soft,  or  solid.  It  occurs  in  great 
quantity  in  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  ; also 
impregnating  rocks.  The  rock  - asphalte  of 
Seyssel  and  Neufchalel  is  a limestone  containing 
variable  quantities  of  bitumen,  soluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  It  decrepitates  on  being  heated, 
but  when  the  powder  in  that  condition  is 
compresseil  by  iron  rammers,  it  consolidates, 
making  a hard  compact  material,  largely  utilised 
in  street-making,  and,  in  a lesser  degree,  for 
waterproofing  roofs. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Chad's  Ciicrcii,  Y’vbu.nhury,  Chf-shire. 
— This  church  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  have  been  entirely  re- 
built in  the  Perpendicular  style  on  to  an  old  lower. 
There  have  been  several  churches  built  upon  the 
site  before,  which  have  repeatedly  given  way.  owing 
to  bad  ground.  To  avoid  this  the  new  church  has 
been  built  upon  a slab  of  cement  concrete  covering 
the  whole  area.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  has 
also  been  restored,  the  entire  cost  being  about  7,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London,  and 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Treasure  & Son,  of 
London  and  Shrewsbury. 

Proi'osf.i)  .\D])itio.v  T(i  Makkf.t.  Louth.— 
We  understand  that  the  Town  Council  of  Louth  has 
decided  to  make  certain  additions  and  alterations  to 
their  cattle  and  pig  market.  The  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowl.ind,  C.E.,  luis 
been  mstriictcd  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  proposed  extensions. 

Restoration  of  Bkttws  CnuRcii.  — The 
I consecration  of  the  new  north  aisle  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bectws — St.  David’s — by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  This  ancient 
edifice  has  been  entirely  restored,  and  has  also  l)een 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a north  aisle,  which  has 
practically  doubled  the  sealing  accommodation. 
Mr.  Halliday,  of  Llandaff,  was  the  architect  ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Podger,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  contractor ; 
and  the  sculpture  and  carving  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Llandaff. 

ExTEN.SION  of  I-'.DINIIURGH  PO-ST  OFFICE.— 
.According  to  the  Scotsman,  the  work  in  connexion 
with  an  extension  of  Edinburgh  Post  Office  is  just 
on  the  point  of  completion.  The  necessary  site  w.as 
found  in  a piece  of  vacant  ground  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Post  Office,  and  a wing  has  been  raised 
thereon  overlooking  the  North  British  Railway,  and 
corresponding  with  the  Classical  style  of  die  old 
buildings.  The  new  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  designs  by  Mr.  \S’.  W.  Robertson,  of  the  Board 
of  A\'orks,  by  Air.  Colin  Macandrew,  builder,  Edin- 
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burgh.  Mr.  John  Breingan,  architect,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  new 
building  is  four  stories  in  height— representing  100  ft. 
— and  provides  at  the  different  levels  four  large  halls 
about  80  ft.  square.  The  basement  floor  will  be 
reserved  for  the  telegraphic  batteries  and  stores  ; the 
new  hall  on  the  next  floor  is  on  a level  with  the 
jjrescnt  telegraphic  instrument  room.  On  the  level 
of  the  North  Bridge  is  situated  the  sorting  and  letter 
carriers'  hall,  and  this  has  been  e.xtended  by  throwing 
into  it  the  new  hall  at  this  level,  and  thereby  nearly 
doubling  the  present  accommodation,  .‘\n  additional 
story  has  been  built  upon  the  old  sorting-room,  and 
that,  with  the  new  hall  on  the  corresponding  level  of 
the  new  wing,  will  form  the  new  instrument  room, 
which  will  be  130  ft.  long  by  85  ft.  in  width — the 
only  portion  reserved  being  a well  in  the  centre, 
which  is  carried  up  to  the  roof  for  lighting  a portion 
of  the  sorting-room  below.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  new  wing  is  a smaller  flat  in  which  are 
placed  the  kitchen  and  dining  halls  for  the  employes. 
To  these  rooms  access  can  be  had  from  all  parts 
of  the  building  by  a separate  staircase.  The  larger 
of  two  dining-rooms  is  45  by  21  ft.,  and  on  the 
same  level  there  are  retiring  and  reading  rooms  for 
the  women  clerks,  and  a room  which  is  to  he  fitted 
up  as  a library.  The  walls  of  the  new  wiag  have 
been  built  of  solid  rubble  work.  The  floors  of  the 
different  halls  are  carried  on  steel  girders,  which 
were  built  by  Redpath,  Brown,  & Co.  The  average 
height  of  the  different  floors  is  23  ft.,  and  each  is 
made  fireproof  by  a layer  of  concrete.  The  heating 
is  by  hot-water  pipes,  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
& Moncur.  A hydraulic  hoist  connects  the  parcel 
post  office  and  sorting-room  floors  ; and  at  present 
there  is  a lift  from  the  North  British  Railway  Station 
platform  to  the  sortuig-room  on  the  North  Bridge 
level.  At  the  norih-east  corner  of  the  post  office  build- 
ings a new  public  telegi'am  office  has  been  con- 
structed, 25  ft.  square.  Above  the  new  telegraph 
public-room  is  a flat  on  which  have  been  placed  the 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  for  the  male  telegraphic 
staff.  The  cost  of  the  whole  additions  will  be 
between  25,000/.  and  30.000/. 

Ai.terations,  Brunswick  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Leeds. — The  trustees  of  this  chapel  are  about  to 
make  various  improvements  to  the  building.  A new 
stone  doorway  is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  lobbies  and  vestibule  formed  of  moulded 
screens  filled  in  with  tinted,  leaded  lights  and  with 
tiled  floors.  All  the  doors  about  the  chapel  are  to  be 
made  to  open  outwards.  Two  vestries  are  also  to 
be  formed  on  the  ground  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
minister  and  choir.  The  arrangement  of  the  aisles 
and  pews  is  also  to  be  improved,  a new  warming 
apparatus  is  arranged  for,  and  the  chapel  is  to  be 
painted  and  decorated.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
ijeing  carried  out  from  the  design,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  architect,  of 
Leeds,  at  a cost  of  about  1.500/.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Craven  Sc  Umpleby  (woodwork),  C. 
Myers  (stonework),  G.  Hummerston  (decorator), 
and  Holmes  & Co.  (warming). 

St.  Anne’s  Church,  Eastbourne. — Two  new 
transepts  have  just  been  added  to  this  church,  and 
the  vestry  has  been  enlarged.  The  new  works  are 
in  keeping  with  the  older  works  of  the  church.  The 
facings  are  of  Kentish  Rag.  relieved  with  Bill  stone. 
The  cost  is  i ,400/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Sj^urreU, 
F.R.I.B.A,,  Eastbourne,  and  the  builder  was 
Mr.  Chas.  Peerless-Dennis,  Eastbourne. 


SANITAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  }VS. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glasgow.— Mr. 
Peter  Fyfe.  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Glasgow, 
has  just  issued  his  twenty-third  annual  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Sanitary  Department  for  the  year 
ending  December  31  last.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  report  Mr.  Fyfe  says: — “The  death-rate  of  the 
extended  city  for  the  year  1892  has  kept  within  a 
very  reasonable  limit.  It  was  22 '8  pt;r  1,000  per 
annum.  In  the  old  city  it  was  23'6.  The  addition 
of  our  suburbs  has  accordingly  subtracted  '8  per 
1,000  per  annum  from  the  death-rate,  that  is  to  say, 
the  100,000  persons  who  dwell  beyond  the  confines 
of  what  was  the  city  proper  before  November,  1891, 
by  mingling  as  one  community  with  the  560,000 
people  in  the  old  city,  have  so  leavened  the  rate  over 
the  whole  population  that  the  Greater  Glasgow,  with 
its  extended  area,  conserves  528  lives  she  would  lose 
every  year  under  the  hygienic  conditions  found  in  an 
old  Glasgow  of  equal  size.  This  result  was  fully 
anticipated.  An  earth  area  for  the  people  obtains  in 
the  suburbs  very  different  to  that  in  possession  of  the 
denizens  of  the  old  city.  Where  abundance  of  fresh 
air  and  fields  unbuilt  upon  surround  human  beings 
they  can  live  healthier  and  live  longer,  although  in 
themselves  and  in  their  homes  they  are  not  much 
cleaner  nor  tidier  than  their  less  fortunate  confreres 
in  the  crowded  districts.  . . 

Sewage  Disposal,  Pudsey,  Yorkshire. — On 
the  3rd  inst.  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  proposal  of  the  Pudsey  Local  Board  to  borrow 
36,000/.  for  purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  Mr.  Dufton,  who  represented  the  Local 
Board,  slated  that  the  population  of  the  district  in 
1891  was  13.444.  The  sewering  of  the  town  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  for  many  years. 
In  1885  a plan  was  prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  J.  H. 


Rhodes,  C.E.,  of  Leeds,  but  there  was  no  disposal 
works  connected  with  that  scheme.  About  a year 
ago  the  Board  decided  to  have  the  scheme  of  1885 
revised,  and  provision  made  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage  of  the  town.  The  present  application 
was  for  money  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The 
sewers  were  calculated  to  discharge  a flow  of  sewage 
of  twenty-five  gallons  per  head  of  the  population 
when  the  various  areas  were  built  upon,  and  a rain- 
fall of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.  On 
account  of  the  varied  inclinations  of  the  district,  it 
was  proposedto  construct  iwoseparatedisposal  works 
— one  at  Smalewell  and  the  other  at  Hough  Side. 
There  will  be  short  lengths  of  sewers  m the  Leeds 
district,  at  Hough  Side,  and  Pudsey-lane  end.  The 
sewage  disposal  works  at  Hough  Side  will  provide 
three  large  tanks  and  filter-beds.  These  works 
are  calculated  to  deal  with  240.000  gallons  per 
day,  after  allowing  one  tank  to  be  constantly 
in  reserve.  There  will  be  three  similar  tanks 
at  Smalewell,  but  of  a smaller  size.  The  system 
of  purification  will  be  by  perchloride  of  iron. — 
Mr.  W.  Spink,  engineer  of  the  proposed  works, 
then  described  the  plan  in  detail.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  tanks  at  Hough  Side  was  480.000 
gallons  a day,  and  at  Smalewell  50,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  greatest  depth  reached  by  the  drains 
would  be  85  ft,  and  the  i,ii8  yards  of  tunnelling 
from  Stanningley  would  average  53  ft.  in  depth. 
Other  evidence  having  been  given,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  and  the  inquiry 
terminated. 

Macclesfield  Sewerage. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  granted  the  Macclesfield 
Corporation  a Provisional  Order  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  200  acres  of  land  for  sewage  disposal 
purposes.  The  confirmation  of  the  Order  w^ 
unsuccessfully  opposed  by  certain  land-owners  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Confirming  Bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  27  and  28, 
where  it  was  again  opposed  by  the  land-owners, 
who  objected  to  the  sale  of  the  site,  and  to  the 
treatment  by  irrigation.  After  hearing  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  the  Committee  confirmed  the  Order, 
subject  to  the  sewage  being  filtered  through  coke, 
after  subsidence  in  tanks,  before  application  to  the 
land.  The  sporting  rights  were  also  reserved  to 
the  owners.  The  engineer  to  the  scheme  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford,  of  Nottingham. 



FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — On  Friday,  the  4th  inst,,  at  the  Nicole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  the  e.xhibition  of  designs  submitted 
by  the  students  in  competition  for  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  (Architecture)  was  opened.  The  .subject 
given  to  the  logistes  was  “ a palace  for  the  learned 
societiee."  The  ten  competitors  were,  in  order  of 
classification,  MM.  Deperthes,  Chiffiot,  Dalmas, 
Varcollier.Letrosne,  Recoura,  Kenevey,  Patouillard, 
Dusart,  and  Chaussemiche.  The  award,  made  on 
Monday,  was  as  follows ; — First  grand  prize,  M. 
Chaussemiche  (pupil  of  MM.  Andre  and  Laloux)  ; 
first  second  grand  prize,  M.  Dusart  (pupil  of  MM. 
Andrl;  and  Laloux) ; second  second  grand  prize,  M. 

Recoura  (pupil  of  M.  Pascal). The  work  of 

prolonging  the  Sceaux  railway  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  and,  of  the  1.700  metres  of  tunnel, 
only  a length  of  100  metres  remains  to  be  con- 
structed. From  the  ist  of  August  the  first  loco- 
motive has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  cross-roads  by 

the  Observatory. The  Direction  of  the  .Assistance 

Publique,  at  Paris,  are  going  to  erect  a large 

hospital  for  consumption  at  Agincourt  (Oise). 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  com- 
missioned the  sculptor  Crank  to  execute  the  bust  of 
General  Tramond,  and  the  sculptor  Paul  Robert 
that  of  General  Moiras  d’Heslreux,  both  for 
the  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr. The  inau- 

guration of  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Chinon, 
which  was  originally  fixed  to  take  place  on 
July  30,  has  been  postponed  to  August  13 
(Sunday  next),  in  consequence  of  delays  which  have 

occurred  in  the  transport  of  this  heavy  statue. 

On  Sunday  last,  at  Chilne-Bourg,  was  inaugu- 
rated the  statue  of  M.  Louis  Favre,  the  con- 
tractor for  piercing  the  Mont  Conis  and  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnels.  The  statue,  in  bronze,  was 
shown  in  this  year's  Salon,  and  is  the  work  of 

Emile  Lambert. The  sculptor  Ludovic  Durand 

has  just  offered  to  give  an  alto-relief  (“  The  Dying 
Soldier")  for  the  monument  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  town  of  Remiremont  to  the  memory  of 
the  young  people  who  died  for  their  country.  The 
relief  in  question  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1890. 
On  September  9.  at  Dunkerque,  the  monument 
commemorative  of  the  siege  sustained  by  that  town 

\vill  be  inaugurated. The  Director  of  Navigation 

at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  just  visited, 
with  several  engineers,  the  Port  St.  Louis  and  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  scheme  for  piercing  a canal  from  Marseilles  to 

the  Rhone. The  Government  has  promulgated  a 

decree  authorising  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 

of  thetownof  Cambrai. M.  Boussard,  the  architect 

of  the  new  Hotel  des  TtiWphones,  at  Paris,  has  just 
been  commissioned  to  erect  in  the  town  of  Fontaine- 
bleau a new  post  and  telegraph  office,  and 
M.  Kerviler,  Ing6nieur-en-Chef  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^es,  has  been  charged  to  direct  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  post  and  telegraph  offices  at 
St.  -Nazaire. The  jury  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 


Arts  have  just  accorded  the  diploma  of  architect  to 
MM.  Recoura,  Leon  Rousseau,  Bouts,  Guesnier, 
Barba,  Demoget,  Guillemonat,  Closson,  Umbden- 

stock,  Dournie,  Delahaye,  and  Boisseau. The 

prize  in  the  Troyon  competition  (landscape)  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Robert  Dupont,  pupil  of 
MM.  E.  Delaunay  and  Gustave  Moreau.  Two 
“honourable  mentions"  were  accorded  to  MM. 
Paul  Buffet  and  Charles  Cachoud. 

Berlin. — There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  discon- 
tent about  the  new  suburban  regulations  which  came 
in  force  on  January  i.  1‘he  press  is  full  of  complaints, 
and  papers  of  good  standing  such  as  the  A<7//£;//fl/ 
Zeitnng  devote  leading  articles  to  the  subject.  The 
Government  will  probably  have  to  cancel  several  of 
the  most  stringent  clauses  in  the  Act. Pro- 

fessor Herler,  the  sculptor,  is  to  execute  a Heine 
monument  for  New  York.  The  monument  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a large  fountain,  with  the  “ Loreley  " 
as  the  central  figure,  surrounded  by  three  Rhine 
nymphs.  Heine's  portrait  is  shown  in  semi-relief  on 
a medallion.  The  height  of  the  monument  is  8 

metres  or  26  ft. A number  of  Government 

architects  have  been  given  travelling  studentships, 
the  value  of  which  is  approximately  90/.  in 
each  case.  A number  of  the  architectural 
assistants  employed  by  the  Government  have 

received  studentships  of  45/.  each. Two 

competitions  for  designs  of  churches  for  Diissel- 
dorf  have  been  o]3cned,  the  one  building  to  cost 
12,000/.,  and  have  1,200  seats;  the  other,  15.000/., 
and  have  1,400  seats.  The  same  jury  assesses  in 
both  cases.  Professor  F.  Adler  is  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  jury. — ■ — A new  panorama^  has 
been  opened  as  an  advertisemeut  lor  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Shipping  Company.  The  visitor, 
after  passing  through  a very  good  representation  of 
the  first-class  saloons,  &c.,  of  an  Atlantic  liner, 
reaches  the  facsimile  deck,  from  which  he  sees  a 
well-painted  view  of  New  York  Harbour.  Herr 
Petersen,  of  Munich,  had  charge  of  the  canvas, 
whilst  the  very  luxurious  woodwork  e.xhibited  in  the 
cabins  is  from  Herr  Pfaffs  workshops  in  Berlin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Birmingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion AND  Builders'  Foremen. — A development 
in  technical  education  was  inaugurated  on  the  29ih 
ult. , when  some  sixty  builders'  foremen  and  clerks  of 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association  visited  the 
new  buildings  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  John 
Bowen,  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A., 
architect,  in  Sheep-street,  Laurence-street,  Birming- 
ham, for  the  Kyrle  Society.  The  accommodation 
provided  is  a large  hall  with  stage  for  concerts  and 
dramatic  entertainments,  to  seat  600  persons,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  site  and  lighted  with  clearstory 
windows  and  covered  with  an  open  timber  roof, 
enriched  with  carved  heads  emblematical  of  the 
various  crafts  taught  and  recreations  provided  by  the 
society.  At  the  rear  are  workshops  for  carpenters, 
wood  carvers,  metal  workers,  and  printers,  and  in 
the  front  block  facing  the  street  are  the  club-rooms 
for  women  and  girls  and  men  and  boys,  together 
with  a library,  committee  room,  and  caretaker's 
office.  The  front  elevation  is  a composition  of  red 
brick,  stone,  and  limber. 

Partnersiiif  Ch.ange. — We  are  informed  that 
the  partnership  hitherto  existing  between  Mr.  H. 
Bowes  Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  Western,  and  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Bowes  Scott  & Western,  has 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  as  from  April  24, 
1893.  The  goodwill  and  name  of  the  firm  have 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Charles  Western,  and  the 
business  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  Bowes  Scott  & Western  as  hitherto. 

Erratum  (page  82  afite] — In  our  “Note"  on 
Drury-lane  Theatre  the  date  1775  appeared,  through 
an  obvious  error,  as  “ 1755."  We  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  an  actress  at  that 
theatre,  was  a contemporary  of  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Cibber. 

SuRVEYORSiiiP  Appointment. — Mr.  Arthur  C. 
James,  Assistant  Borough  Engineer,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Gray's  Thurrock,  Essex. 

The  London  and  County  Banking  Company 
Limited. — .As  will  be  seen  by  the  balance-sheet  of 
this  Company,  which  appears  in  our  advertisement 
pages,  the  directors  report  that,  after  paying  interest 
to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  27,207/.  6s.  2d. 
for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  and  transferring  20,000/. 
in  reduction  of  premises  account,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  221,332/.  4s.  lod.  This  sum,  added  to 
61,685/.  I2S.  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
account,  produces  a total  of  283,017/.  i6s.  lod. 
The  directors  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  for 
the  half-year  of  10  per  cent,  which  will  require 
200,000/.  leaving  the  sum  of  83,017/.  16s.  lod.  to 
be  carried  to  the  profit  and  loss  new  account. 

All  Saints’  Church,  West  Dulavich. — In 
reference  to  the  description  of  this  building  which 
appeared  in  the  liidlder  a fortnight  ago.  Mr.  A. 
Bradford,  of  Kennington,  writes: — “Mr.  J.  E. 
Taylerson  is  mentioned  as  the  sculptor.  This  is  not 
correct,  as  the  whole  of  the  carving  and  sculpturing 
work  was  executed  and  carried  out  by  myself.” 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  architect 
informs  us  that  Mr.  Bradford  did  the  general 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nktnre  of  Work. 


•Desinis  for  Schools  

•.^c1dltions  to  Gr«Ud  PUiiitJ  Ri 
•Enlurgcment  of  Asylum 

•SchlKjl  Buildings  


By  whom  AdrertUed. 


Bromley  School  Bourd 
City  of  Buth  Council.. 
North  Wales  Counties 
Lunatic  Asyliiiii  .... 
Hastings  School  Board 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  UatsrUla. 


By  whom  Required. 


Cast-Iron  Pipes.  4e 

Crossings  and  Switches  

•Public  Baths,  Cottage.  4c 

Cluas-rooins.  4c.  National  Schools,  Koiil- 

ton,  Devon 

Flnggiiig  yords^  . . .^. 

Sclio5  Biilidlags.  Polruan.  Cornwjl 


Private  Improvement  Works,  Eastwood, 

(■ronite  Road  Urta1.  4c. 

Additions  to  Workhouse,  Crumpwdl 

ExUnsioti  of  Stoors  Hall,  Inglctoii, 

Accrington 

Additions,  4c.  t 

square 

Mvster's  Residenc* 

Tvilionrers'  Cottages.  Mill-street  (Irelandl 
Widening  River  Ballynahincb,  Irelanc’ 

•Paving  Market  Place  

Additions.  4c-.  Copthome  School,  Worth 


WelllngtoD- 


ISus 


. Chudleigh,  Knighton 


, 4c.  to  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn. 


Alierdeen  Town  Conn. 
Bicrnsley  British  Co-op. 

Boc.  Lim 

Aiierdiire  School  Board 

Rev.  W.  J.  Andrew  .. 
Watford  Local  Board 

India  Office  

KuBeld  Local  Board  . . 

Halifax  Corporation  .. 

Shrewsbury  Corji 

Lantegloe  - by  - Fowey 

School  Board 

Stockport  Corp 

Fishermen’s  4 Sailor.s' 
Almshouses  Trust  . . 

Halifax  Corporation  .. 
Peterborough  Twn.  C. 
Manchester  Union 

Haatines  Union 

l.laiiaodwm  School  Bd. 
Union  Ouanlians  .... 
Claude  Brownlow  .... 
Borough  of  Aniudel  .. 

Preston  Corporation  . . 

Rev.  E.  Sheehy  

CarilifT School  Board.. 
Boiton  C-irporatton  .. 
Right  Hon.  C.  Seale- 
llayiie.  M.P 

S.  Smitli 


delivered. 


J.  Rust  

Senior  4 Clegg 

T.  Roderick 

Official  

do. 

do. 

Jos.  Jennan 

F-  R.  8.  Escott 

W.  C.  E<ldowcs  .... 

W.  Swift  

J.  AtkiluuD 

J.  DavU 

E.R.  a Escott  .... 
J.  W.  Walshaw  .... 
Mills  4 Murgatrord 

H.  Ross 

Jeffery  4 Skiller  .... 

R.  n.  Thomas 

T.  M.  O'Coiiiior  .... 

B.  Holmes 

Wm.  Buck 

Offii'iiU 

M.  A.  Hciiiiessy  .... 
E.  W.  M.  Coriiett  ,. 
Hintiell  4 Murphy. . 

S.  Seagar  

O.  Ord 


Aug.  18 
do. 

Aug.  19 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Katnre  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Labourers’ Cottages  

Street  Works,  a-idler-street,  4c 

Station  Buildings.  HauiiltuualmWn  

Paving,  Sewering,  Kerbing,  4l 

Cast-Iron  Pipes (5.600  ton.sl, Hamilton. N.B, 

•Firewood  

•Alterations.  4c,  Dnke-atreet.  Chelinsforii 

•Earthenware  Pipes  

Sewerage  Tanks  (H, 800  yds.! 

Five  Houses,  Cecil-avenue,  Brad 

Yorks  

Congregational  Church.  8t.  Anne's-on 

Sewering,  Levelling.  Ac 

Causeway,  Kerbing,  4c,  near  Bradfon 
•Sewerage  Works 


•.  Sheffield  Park  Static 


Laying  Water  Mains.  Sandon-road 

ttalls,  Gate,  Kouutaiu,  4c 

•Cubicles  at  Eiistern  Ambulance  Stitioal. 
Public  Abattoirs 
•Sewerage  Works,, 

Bridge  over  Rive 

•Pier  Extension  

Granite  Roiut  Metal 

Additions  to  AsThim.  Enniacortliy,  Irel.-ind 
Ex’enslonof  Chancel,  St.  Luke's  Church, 

Barton  Hill,  Bristol  

Four  Houses,  Chelsea,  Loudon.  S.W 

School  Buildings,  Tabernacle  Chapel, 


Two  Dwelling  Houses,  Claypath,  Durban 

Four  Houses,  Briton  Ferry  

Pair  Semi-Detached  Houses,  Prestityu 


By  whom  Roqulrod. 


BaitingUss  (IrelandlU. 
Church  iLaucs.)  L.B... 
G.N.R.  Co.  of  Ireland 

Accrington  Corp 

Lanark  County  Council 
Eps.  " - 


Essex  County  Conn 
Belfast  C.irporatiou 
Y'ork  U.S.A 


Sutton  ColdneldU.S.A. 

Tong  Local  Boird 

Chicheater  Corporation 
Southrnd-on-Sea  Corp. 
Carmarthen  Sch.  Bd, 
Stafford  Corporation.. 
Hanley  (SLatfs.)  Corp. 
Met,  Asylums  Board.. 

Blackiiool  Corp 

Burton-on-Trent  Corp, 

Hist  Sussex  C.C 

Bournemouth  Corp.  .. 
Diss (Norfolk),  Loc.Bd, 
Commissioners  

John  Jones  

Wigan  Junction  Col- 
liery Co 


Official 

do, 

W.  H.  Mills  .. 
W.  J.  Newton 
Leslie  4 Reid 
Official  


J.  Mansergb  . .... 

Brayshaw  4 Dixon, 
Walker  4 Colllnsoii 

C.  F.  Marston 

M.  Outhwaite 

B.  Latlmin 

C.  T.  Copley 

OtHcinl  

W.  Blaekshaw 

J.  Lobley  

Qlfiriaf 

J.  WoUtenlioliuB  . 

Oiricini  

Henry  Card  

F.  E.  Robinson 

Jos,  Alger 



R.  W.  Biinics  

A.  J.  Best 

J.  E.Joii'eV.'. 

J.  H.  Burton 

i.'on  4 Richordi 

G.  11.  I.,  btephensoi 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Clerk  of  Works.  Forth,  Wales  . . 

•Clerk  of  Works  

•Building  Inspector  

•Surveyor's  Assistant  

•Engineering  Assistant.. 


. I Rhondda  Educational 
j Joint  Couiinitteo  , . , . 
Haiuiistesd  Vestry... . 
.1  Burt..n-on-Treut  Corp, 
Bromley  Local  Board 
. Grimsby  Corporation 


Tenders 
to  be 
deliTereO, 

Aug,  19 
do. 

Aug.  ; 


Applies- 
be  In. 


Ilwte  marled  with  an  Asteriii,  (•)  ere  edeerliied  in  Om  number.  CompeUtiom,  p.  Iv.  Ccntracts  pp.  Ir.,  -ri.,  ylll.,  and  Etill.  Public  Appaintmenti,  pp.  ixl. 


carving,  such  as  bosses,  diaper  work,  capitals,  &c.. 
while  Mr.  Taylerson  did  the  sculpturing  of  figures 
of  saints,  &€.,  in  the  sanctuary. 

Co-Partnkrship  of  Labour.  — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labour  Association  for  promoting 
Co-operative  Production  based  on  the  Co-partner- 
ship of  Labour,  9,  John-sireet.  Adelphi,  W.C. , an 
e.xhibition  of  goods  produced  in  co-partnership 
workshops  will  again  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  .August  18,  19,  to  23,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival.  One  new  feature 
will  be  that  of  actual  work  being  done  in  the  Palace 
by  workers  from  the  Co-operative  workshops. 

1 ■»  < 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

JOINER.S'  AND  CARPERTERS'  STRIKE,  SHF.FFIEI.D- 
— A final  meeting  of  the  joiners  and  carpenters  who 
have  lately  been  out  on  strike  was  held  on  the  5th 
inst.  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Hotel.  Castle  Green, 
Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  accepting 
the  report  of  the  deputation  of  the  Strike  Committee. 
The  Strike  Committee  reported  what  steps  they  had 
taken  during  the  dispute,  and  the  terms  agreed 
upon  between  them  and  the  Master  Builders' 
Association.  The  terms  were  considered  to  be 
satisfactor)’,  and  a unanimous  vole  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Committee,  and  to  all  who  had 
assisted  in  bringing  the  dispute  to  a satisfactory 
termination.  The  terms  are  that  the  masters  grant 
the  men  one  halfpenny  per  hour  advance  upon 
ordinary  time  and  overtime.  All  the  men  are 
allowed  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  possible. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  h. 

Crystal  Palace  School  oj  Practical  Engittccrbig. — 
Award  of  Certificates.  12  noon. 

Junior  F.nrinee'ringSociety.~%\x'cniS\^s'£.\c.\sss\.oa  (Wilts, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall). 

Glasgo^v  Architectural  /Jjfpc/arfon.— Visit  to  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  Doune  Castle,  Stirling,  &c, 

Monday,  August  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion,  Diss 
Norfolk. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Summer  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Tuesday,  August  15. 

_ Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Junior  Engineering  Socicty.~^\xxnm.tc  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Wednesday,  .\ugust  16. 

_ Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 


Nua-or  Engineering  Society. — Summer  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works  Institution.— 
Urdinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Thussday,  August  17. 

Afvhitectural  Association.— Anniio.\  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). ' 

Engineering  Society.— Syimratt  Excursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Friday,  August  18. 

Architectural  Association.— Ann\se\  E.xcursion  (con- 
tinued). 

Junior  Enginccnng  Summer  Excursion  (con- 

tinued). 

Saturday,  August  19. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion  (con- 
cluded). 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Summer  Excursion  (con- 
cluded). 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,326.— Pipes  for  Drainage  and  Electric  Con- 
doctors:  R.  H.  Cu«ri'g«ay.— This  invention  has  for  its 
object  the  construction  of  pipes,  or  tubes  of  carbon,  which 
he  perforated  for  horticultural  purposes,  by  means  of 
which  the  aeration,  electrification,  and  drainage  of  large 
areas  may  be  cheaply  secured.  Refuse,  carbon  dust,  and 
saccharine  material  may  be  employed  as  a paste  for  forming 
the  tubes. 

131670. — Mitre  Cramp-s  : G.  Greemvay. — This  invention 
relates  to  a method  of  cramping,  or  holding  together  four 
mitres  simultaneously.  The  inventor's  improved  cramp  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a central  bar  or  frame,  to  which  are 
attached  four  pivotted  arms,  having  a screw  or  system  of 
toggle  levers  for  drawing  these  arms  together  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  simultaneously  secure  the  four 
corner  pieces.  The  inventor  does  not  limit  his  method  to 
apparatus  made  of  any  particular  metal,  or  any  form  of 
jointed  arms. 

14,062.— Wa-sh-out  Closet  Basins  ; R.  H.  Wilding.— 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  a greater 
depth  of  water  in  closets  of  this  class,  which  is  effected  by 
forming,  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of  a wash-out  or 
pedestal  closet,  a sinking  or  channel,  which  should 
commence  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  where  the  inlet 
3-rm  or  flushing  fan  is  fixed,  and  run  in  a direction  towards 
the  outlet  of  the  basin  into  the  closet  trap,  the  bottom  of 
such  channel  gradually  rising  up  to  the  outlet. 

. M'473- — Water-closets  : A*.  Chauvei. — This  invention 
IS  intended  to  obviate  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
house.  For  this  purpose,  a couple  of  superposed  pans  are 
employed,  each  being  fitted  with  a water-tight  valve. 
These  operate  alternately,  in  order  to  effect  this  object 
during  the  delivery  of  the  soil  into  the  sewer,  and  always 
maintain  a gas-tight  joint  in  thesoQ  pipe.  Another  form 
of  the  apparatus  is  composed  of  a p«an  on  a c>’linder,  both 
being  furnished  with  counterbalances  and  valves. 

„«'i779- — Combined  Side-light  or  Scuttle  and 
Ventilator  : _ T.  Uttley. — This  invention  relates  to  an 
improved  combined  side-light  or  sciotle  and  ventilators  for 


use  on  ship-board,  and  intended  more  particularly  for 
deck-houses.  A strong  casing,  adapted  to  make  a water- 
tight  joint  in  the  usual  manner,  is  provided,  with  an 
opening  in  the  plating  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  An 
annular^  frame  containing  a strong  glass  is  hinged  to  the 
said  casing.  It  is  provided  with  a rim  containing  a packing 
of  rubber  or  other  material  suited  to  make  a water-tight 
joint  between  the  rim  and  the  casing.  A jaw  or  jaws  with 
screws  to  engage  them  form  part  of  the  apparatus.  A 
portion  of  the  casing  is  extended  to  form  a trunk,  and  in 
practice  air  only,  but  not  spray,  can  pa.ss  through  this 
trunk. 

9,020.— \Vater-closets  : W.  B.  Moore. — This  invention 
has  to  do  with  pedestal  closets  which  are  not  boxed  in,  and 
is  intended  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fixing  to  the 
wall  the  brackets  and  fillet  to  which  the  seat  and  cover  have 
to  be  hinged.  For  this  end  the  inventor  forms  the  c.nrthen- 
ware  pan  with  a projecting  flange  at  the  back,  to  which  the 
wooden  fillet  can  be  bolted. 

9,292. — Treatment  of  Drying  Oils  : M.  H.  Lake. — 
'This  invention  is  ad.ipted  to  secure  the  thickening  of  drying 
oils  so  as  to  impart  to  them  superior  colour-carrying  powers 
without  impanng  their  characteristic  good  qualltie.s.  For 
this  purpose  a jelly,  formed  of  metallic  soap  and  selected 
animal  or  vegetable  oil,  properly  combined,  is  mixed  with 
the  drying  oil.  The  latter,  thus  reinforced,  may  be  either 
stored  for  future  use  or  at  once  employed  for  paint-making. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

July  24.-14,237,  R.  Diggle,  Drawing-boards,  Drawing- 
tables,  Black-boards,  &c.,  and  the  Application  of  a Blade 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  T-Square.— 14,296, 
P.  Donaldson,  Flushing  Apparatus  of  Water-closets,  &c. 

July  25. — 14,331,  F.  C.  Chadborn,  Ventilating  Apparatus 
for  Greenhouses  and  other  Structures. — 14,  354.  W.  G. 
Angell,_  Instrument  for  Use  in  Levelling  Surfaces  and 
Ascertaining  Angles  of  Inclinations. 

July  26. — 14,376,  W.  E,  Kochs,  Fire-grates  and  Mechani- 
cal Stokers. — 14,384,  G.  H.  Smith  and  B.  Cooper,  Automatic 
Water-closets.— 14,396,  H.  Woodruff,  Window-sashes  and 
Doors,  and  Frames  therefor. — 14,402,  T.  Moorwood  and 
S.  Jessop,  Register  Stove-grates.  — 14,426,  J.  Jones, 
F.  Fairer,  and  W.  Brown,  Water  Waste  Preventers,  or 
Flushing  Apparatus.  — 14,429,  A.  Perkins,  Repair  of 
A-sphalt  Pavements,  and  to  Apparatus  therefor. 

July  27.-14,437,  J.  Hash,  Manufacture  of  Bricks  and 
Tiles,  and  the  Preparation  of  Clay  and  other  Ingredients 
for  same. — 14,456,  G.  Clark,  Window-sashes  and  Frames. 
— 14,484,  J_.  Dungey,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Closets, 
Latrines,  &c. — 14,487,  J.  Marlin,  Window  Fastening, 
Applicable  to  Other  Purposes.  — 14,496,  F.  Hawkins, 
Radiator  for  Heating  Buildings  and  Structures. 

July  28.; — 14,542,  .S.  de  Hoogernoeret,  Mechanical  Fan, 
or  Domestic  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 14,550,  J.  Murphy, 
Head-lights.— 14,551,  G.  McTear,  Flax  or  Vegetable 
Fibre  Roofing. 

July  29. — 14,591,  C.  Sankey,  Trap  or  Gully  for  Drain 
or  other  Pipes.— 14,595,  H.  Hall,  Tiles  for  Lining  or 
Facing  Walls,  &c. — 14,629,  C.  Gottsman,  Closets. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

7.55.8.  W.  Wheeler,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 7,813,  A.  Lowe, 
Combined  Cross-Grooving  and  Stop-Grooving  Plane. — 
12,079,  W-  Walton  and  H.  Medlicott,  Draught  Excluding 
Mechanism  for  Use  on  Doors,  and  also  for  Use  on  Screens, 
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Windows,  and  other  Surfaces. — T.  Banks,  Metallic 
Sheathing  or  Coverings  for  Columns  and  other  Structural 
Pnn.s  of  Buildings.  — 12,325,  E.  Nowell  and  others, 
Window-sashes.— 12,546,  E.  Leal,  Disinfecting  Apparatus 
for  Use,  with  Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 12,765,  H. 
Taylor,  T-squares,  &c. — 12,791,  E.  Edwards,  Paint. — 
12,883,  A.  Adlock,  Fastenings  for  Doors,  &c. — 12,068, 
H.  Lazenby,  Locks  of  Window-sashes.—  12,994,  J.  Hughes, 
A New  Facing  to  be  applied  to  Tiles,  Bricks,  Hearths, 
Mantels,  &c. — 12.191,  G.  Martin  and  others.  Glazing 
Roofs  and  Skylights. — 13,558,  H.  Gregory,  Lead  Pig- 
ments.— 15,598,  J.  Fisher,  Concrete  and  similar  Pavements 
and  Floorings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Qfen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

>5»24ii  J._Townsend  and  W.  Gritten,  Preventing  Waste 
of  Water  in  Water-closets  and  other  places.  — 16,880, 
A.  Mears,  Planing  or  Shooting  Mitres. — 11,680,  F.  Sauer 
and  C.  Hentzschil,  Electric  Alarm  Apparatus  for  Doors, 
Windows,  &c. — 12,622,  J.  McIntyre,  Pipe  Fittings. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  27. — By  S.  G.  Kingston  (at  Holbeach) : 
“Woodhoiise  Farm,''  164  a.  or.  8 p.  ; f.,  8,800/.;  f. 
enclosure  of  pa-sture  land,  15  a.  2 r.  14  p.,  740^ 

July  31. — By  IF’.  Houghton:  64,  66,  Cricketfield-rd., 
Clapton,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  550/. — By  Seagrave. 

Jirowett,  <5r»  Co.  : F.g.r.  of  130/.,  Church-st.,  Chelsea, 
reversion  in  56  yrs.,  3,025/. — By  H.  J.  Ckeffins : F.g.r.  of 
18/.,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  Putney,  reversion  in  68  yrs., 
455''-  I fg-r-  of  8/.,  Cedar  Cottages,  ditto  in  74  yrs., 
160/. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Buxton-rd.,  Stratford,  ditto  in  74  yrs., 
120/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30A,  Barford-st.,  Islington,  ditto  in  56  yrs., 
735?. ; I to  5,  Barford-st.,  f.,  r.  221/,,  3,120/. ; 76,  Livcrpool- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  660/. — By  C.  A.  IVilkinson  Son  ; 
Nos.  376,  378,  Rolherhithc-st.,  Rolhcrhithe,  f.,  290/.  ; 
Nos.  382,  386,  to  390  (even),  Rotherhithe-st.,  f.,  790/. — 
By  H.  Hooper;  327,  Crystal  Palacc-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  85 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  32/.,  210/;  4,  Melvin-rd.,  Anerley,  u.t. 
87  yrs.  g.r.  4/.,  r.  22/.,  190?. — By  Osborti  Mercer:  Five 
c.  cottages,  near  Hitchin,  2to/.  ; an  enclosure  of  land, 
3 a.  3 r.  6p.,  140/. — By  King  fir*  Chasemore  : “ Goringlee 
Farm,”  Coolham,  Sussex,  385  a.  3 r.  3p.,  f.,  3,000/.;  f. 
enclosures  of  land,  Wisborough  Green,  26  a.  o r.  3 p., 
370/.;  “Collins  Marsh  Farm,”  18  a.  3 r.  13  p.,  c.,  400.'.; 
Storrington,  “ Barns  Farm,”  78  a.  1 r.  ii  p.,  f.,  1,000/.  ; a 
portion  of  “ Barns  Farm,”  28  a.  i.  35  p.,  f.,  300/.  ; “ Beck 
Farm,”  Billinghurst,  24  a.  i r.  37  p.,  f.,  200/.  ; “South 
Home  Farm,”  120  a.  3 r.  ii  p.,  f.,  1,500/.  ; two  portions  of 
“Beck  Farm,”  35  a.  2 r.  26  p.,  f.,  1,000/.;  “ Laybrook 
Farm,”  141  a.  3 r.  29  p.,  f,,  1,300/.  ; ^n  enclosure  of 
meadow  land,  1 a.  2 r.  18  p.,  f.,  105?.— By  Alderton  drCo.  : 
h'.g.r.  of  282/.  los.,  King's-road,  Clapham,  reversion  in 
31  yrs.,  12,205/.  j f-g  r-  of  15/.  10s.,  King's-road,  reversion 
in  41  yrs.,  650/. ; f.g.r.  of  8/.  los.,  reversion  in  27,  31  and 
41  yrs.,  400/.  ; f.g.r.  of  190/.,  Queen's-road,  reversion  in 
31  yrs.,  7,345/.  ; f.g.r.  of  6/.,  South-road,  reversion  in 
41  yrs.,  765/.  ; (the  five  last-named  properties  are  subject  to 
'Tithe  Rent  Charges). 

August  i. — By  Alderton  Co. : F.g.r.  of  724/.,  High- 
rd.  and  Manor-st.,  Clapham,  with  reversions  from  4 to  27 
yrs.,  sold  before  auction  ; 52,  New  Park-rd.,  f.,  1,000/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  60/.  5s.,  New  Park-rd,  reversion  in  31  yrs.,  subject 
to  tithe  rent  charge,  ii/.  its.  6d.,  3,105/.  ; f.g.r.,  i/.  15s., 
reversion  in  41  yrs.,  subject  to  tithe  rent  charge,  4/.  8s.  6d., 
960/.;  f.g.r.j  69/.  4s.  6d.,  Atkins-rd.,  reversion  m 31  yrs., 
subject  to  tithe  rent  charge,  2/.  13s.  6d.,  2,775/.  » fg-r.  of 
IS.,  reversion  in  41  yrs.,  subject  to  tithe  rent  charge,  2/., 
450/. — By  Dchenhavt,  Tewson,  fif*  Co.  : The  residence 
“Rowlands,"  Lingfield,  Surrey,  and  80  a.  or.  39  p.,  f, 
5,000/.  ; a plot  of  fruit  land,  Whitehill-rd.,  Gravesend’ 

1 a.  2 r.  5 p.  f.,  600/. — By  C.  H.  Brown:  93,  Hugh-st. 
Belgravia,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  360?.  — By 
Beningjield,  Tidy,  fiz*  Co.  : 3,  Eaton-ter.,  St.  John's  Wood, 
26  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  r.  50/.,  450/. — By  A.  Chancellor  : 1,  2, 

3,  Elsinor  Villas,  Twickenham,  f.,  r.  152/.,  1,550/. By 

Wallen  fir*  Clunn  : F.g.r.  of  15/.,  Park  Lane,  Tottenham, 
reversion  in  56  yes.,  530/.  ; Nos.  801  to  807  odd,  High-rd., 
r.,  r.  175/.,  3,320/.  ; “Parley  Lodge  Truant  School,"  near 
Brighton,  f , r.  52?.  los.,  980/.  ; 117,  iiS,  Park-st.,  Camden 
Town,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  92/.,  1,020?.  ; 24,  Alb.-my-st., 
Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  50/.,  550?.  ; 27, 
Godolphin-rcl.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  220/. 

August  2.— By  Driver  fir*  Perfect : Nos.  458,  460,  462, 
ind  i,iA,  Seven  Sisters’-rd.,  Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 
j.r.  400/.,  8,000/.— By  Jenkins  Sons:  the  lease  of  No- 
13,  Queen's-rd.,  St.  John’s  Wood,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  r.  80/., 
ioo/. — By  /.  Nicholson  fir*  Son : 4,  5,  Lawrence-rd  , 
ruttenham,  f.,  r.  66/.,  660/.  ; 14,  15,  16,  Ladywell-ier’, 
Lewisham,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  105/.— By  A. 
xobertson-.T,  8,  Olive-ter.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
9°^-.  870/.  ; 97,  Crampton-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.’ 
!/.,  r.  48/.,  440/.  ; 27,  29,  31,  Handforth-rd.,  Kennington,  u t 
)5  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  150/.,  1,585/.— By  E.  fir*  S.  Smith: 

■g,  Orcus-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  70/.  ; 

8,  Thorpedale-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.  r’ 
2/.,  210/.— By  D.  Smith,  Sou,  fir*  Oakley  : “ The  Tatting- 
tone  Park  Estate  "of  1,924  acres,  Suffolk,  including  the 
tfanor,  32,500/.  ; “Palfrey  Farm”  and  58  a.  2 r.  7 p.,  f. 

. 50/.,  850/.  ; f house,  si.x  cottages  and  4 a.  2 r.  18  p.’,  r! 

,4/.  i6s.,  825/. ; five  f.  cottages  and  o a.  o r.  33  p.  270’/.  • 
nclosures  of  f.  land,  18  a.  o r.  32  p.,  430/.  ’ 

August  3-— By  W.  N.  Willoughby.  U.t.  77  yrs.  St 
ai^’s-rd.,  Norwood,  g.r.  20/.,  875/.— By /.  H.  Hunter: 

8,  Castle-st.,  East,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  r.  68/. 

25/. — By  Brawn,  Pcad,  fiz*  Co.:  15  to  18,  Sydiie'y-rd  ’ 
Juswell  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  r.  112/.,  545/.— By 
^rgill,  Swann,  fiz*  Orgill:  “ The  George  ” Public  House, 
iampstead,  f.,  r.  130/.,  3,000/.;  Nos.  202  10208  (even) 
laverstock  Hill,  f , r.  280/.,  4,810/.— By  Ne^vbon  fir*  C<7  • 

^ Edith-st.,  Hackney,  f , 675^.  ; fg.r.  of  6/.  6s.! 

ark-rd.,  Clapham,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  145/.  ; 51,  Esse.x- 

Hoxton,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  6?..  r.  43/.,  320/.  ; 53,’  Essex- 
.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s.,  r.  43/.,  325/.  ; 34,  Dougla.s-rd., 
anonbury,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  %iol.—By  Farebrother 
Ills,  fiz*  Co.:  “The  Prittleworth  Estate,”  nearWinchester 
: 466  acres,  f.,  10,900/.  ’ 

August  4.— By  Thurgood  fiz*  Martin 
igh-st.,  Stoke  Newington,  reversion  in  70  yrs 
5.r.  of  25/.,  Muswell  Hill-rd.,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  680/. 
ot  of  f.  land,  Northiam,  Susse.v,  120/. 
iContractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g. 


ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r. 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  n 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  c.r, 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  une.xpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia.U.S.fl.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  ^5/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir.  Dantslc,  &c.  i/s/o  2/15/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  s/s/o 

Canada  S/io/o  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  ted  2/5/0  2/15/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/s/o  4/10/0 

D'ntslc,  fetli  4/10/a  5/10/0 
Sl  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

See.,  log 3/0/0  3/10/0 

Odessa,  crown ....  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & ist  std  IOO  6/io/a  9/0/0 
Do.  4’-h  & 3rd  ..  6/0/0  6/10/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  9/0/0  13/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow..  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  lo/o/o 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0--'  ' 

Canada,  Pine  ist  22/0/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  .... 

Do.  do.  3rd  Sec. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3i<l  Se 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/a 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  ^0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In,  prep, 

tst e/9/6  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/11/6 

Other  qualities—  o/a/6  0/7/0 


, . 28/10/0 
16/0/0  17/10/0 
7/10/0  lo/s/o 
^'10/0  Il/O/O 


Ii 


Honduras,  ..&c 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexlcan^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . , 

Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  8/0/0 

Satin,  SL  Do- 
ming   ft.  9/0/6 


/4i  16 
4/0/0  13/0/0 
9/0/0  ao/0/0 


2'z/3i 


TIMBER  {continued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  'Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales S/7/6  s/io/o 

Do.  Staifordshiie, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/io/q 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  45*0/0  45/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/0/0  47/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4i/i2'6  42/0/0 

YELLOWMBTALlb  0/0/4}  o/o/S 

Lead  — Pig, 

^anish ton  lo'o.’o  10/1/3 

English  com. 

brands  10/2/6  10/3/9 

Slieet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwaids....  iz'o/e  0/0/0 

Pipe 12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  ai/15'0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

lagne  22/5*0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 81/7/6  81/17/6 

Australian 84'o/o  84/10/0 

English  Ingots, , 86/10/0  87^/0 

Banca 89/0/0  89110/0 

Billiton  85/0/0  65*10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/ro/o  20/12/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0*0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  27*0*0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed.  English 

pale 24/0/0  24/s/o 

Do.  brown  22/5/0  22/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  21/to/D  22/12/6 

Oleine 22/0/0  23/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined s/io/o  ia/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  o/o/o 
Archangel - 0/22/6  0 0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.) 


ATHERSTONE  (Warwickshire).— For  the  construction  of 
covered  concrete  reservoir,  Dordon  ; and  erection  of  cottage.  Sec.. 
vvarton,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Atherstone.  Mr. 
W,  R,  H.  Chipperfield,  C.E..  Atherstone.  Quanliiies  by  the 
engineer » j 

^ Jieservair. 

Hamor  Lockwood  ..£sjo  0 o I Henry  Roberts,  45. 

Hmdley  & Co 439  18  4 South>road,  Smelfi- 

1 wick(accepted)  .....£386  19  1 
Cottage. 


CROYDON.— For  interior  cleaning,  distempering,  painting,  and 
other  repairs  at  the  Union  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  ihe 
Croydon  Union.  Mr.  Fredk.  West,  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 
Quantities  by  the  Surveyor : — 

H.  Cook  £920  10  1 W.  Akers  Se  Co.  .£7*1  0 

W.  Hobbs  890  0 W.  Smith 650  0 

A.  n.  Barber  & Co 885  0 I Bulled  & Co 650  o 

W.  Scott 800  0 I W.  Fumiss 580  o 

Hanscomb  & Smith  ....  748  oil.  W.  Jones  574  0 

W.  Baker  745  o I R.  Seed  475  o 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  .£600.] 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  cottages,  Edridge* 
road.  Mr.  Fredk.  West,  architect,  Croydon 

W.  Se  P.  Hards .£1,185  *5  I Bry.an  Se  Son .£1.077  ° 

Bulled  & Co.  1.150  o J.  Horrocks 946  0 

W.  Smith i.ogs  o | M.  Taylor,  Croydon  935  o 

• Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  a villa  residence, 
Friends-road.  Mr.  Fredk.  West,  architect,  Croydon  ; — 

Bulled  & Co *£395  o I M.  Taylor,  Croydon*..  ..,£323  13 

* Accepted. 


road,  for  the  Dukinfielil 
Engineer.  Local  Board  Uffices,  Dukinfield : 

Wof llungton  & Powiiall. 

Samuel  Hutton  

Underwood  iSt  Bro.,  Dukinfield  (accepted) 


Harrison  Veever 


DURHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a house,  Neville’s  Cross,  fof  Mr. 
S.  T.  Ainsley,  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon.  architect,  F'ramwellgate-bridge, 
Durham: — 

Win.  Grainger .£430  9 3 I Wm.  Rhodes  Se  Son. 

Wm.  Walton  420  0 o|  Neville’s  Cross*  ..  ...£395  3 0 

Geo.  Gradon  & Son  ..  416  4 6 | Stockley  i Hollicst..  340  311 

• Accepted.  ] Various  items  not  included. 


FERMOY  (Ireland).— For  the  execution  of  works  to  supply  the 
village  of  Kilwonh  with  water,  for  the  Union  Guardians,  Mr.  A. 
Oliver  Lyons,  engineer.  Quantities  by  engineer 

Janies  C.  Driscoll £6cc  0 I James  Dunne  & Sons, 

Daniel  Hayes  574  10  Femioy* ;£s2o  18 

Denis  Creedon 570  0 | J.imes  O'Donoghue 397  a 

• Accepted. 


HUDDERSFIELD.- 
houses,  Manchester-roa(  , 
i-street.  Huddersfield. 


Jixcavalor  and  Mason 

. — Alfred  Hirst,  Linth- 1 

Carpenter  and  Joint 

•r.— G.  H.  Lockwood, 

PtnniOer  and  Glaai 

'er. — Sanderson  Bros.,  )•, 

A/aCrr— Pickles  Bros., 
Plasterer  and  Painte 
Linthwaite  

Huddersfield  

r. — G.  H.  Lockwood,  1 

DISCARD  (Cheshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pavilion  at 
le  hospital.  Mill-lane,  forthe  Wallasey  Local  Beard.  Mr.  Arthur 
Union.  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Egremont,  Cheshire,  i luantities 
by  Mr.  E.  K,  Bulnier,  Wall.-isey:— 

W.  H,  Bleakley  & Co.,  Birkeiihe.id iTi.Sgo  o o 

[Nine  tenders  sent  in.] 


LONDON. 

(Section  1),  for  the  Kulhan 
Sui 


— New  Streets 

rveyor.  Town  Hall.  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W. 

R.oad-  York  Adamant  Imperial 
makimfi  d:c.  Stone.  Stone.  Stone. 


George  Wimpey  & Co. . . . . 

E.  Parry  

Nowell  ,&  Robson  

Imperial  Stone  Co 


125  — — 


Barnet  Local  Bonrd  1— 

j.  BuUock  £tio  , 

R.  Baughen  & Son 105  1 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  erection  of  tw 
Grange,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 

Surveyor,  St.  Maty 's-pl, ice.  Barnsley 

J^/l^son  and BHckseCter. — Mellor  & Moorhouse  ..£^212 
Slater. — Fleming  .. 


Carpenter  and  7CT';«r.— Higham  Se  Porter  . 
Plasterer. — T,  Lindley 


F.g.r.  of  75/., 


. for  freehold 


[All  of  Biimsley.) 


BLACKPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Black- 
lool,  for  Mr,  George  Gosling.  Messrs.  R.  Gorst  Se  Son.  architects 
-liflon  Chambers.  Blackpool.  Quanlities  by  architects:— 

tTieman o o I Butterworth  & Sons.iTr.ais  17  6 

m.  Whiteside  ....  1,560  0 o I Eaves  & Co 1 is4  o o 

Wm.  Woodcock ....  1.500  o 0 T.  H.  Smith x.^c  o o 

John  Bland  1.480  o 0 j G.  Smith  & Sons.. ..  12S011  o 

W.  H.  Dean  & Sons  1.418  o o 1 T.  i:  J.  Whitehead..  1,212  o 0 


BRISTOL.— For  the  completion  of  twelve  houses,  Whitehall 
Mr.  J.  H.  La  Trobe,  architect,  20,  Clare-street.  Bristol  Quantities 
not  supplied 

J.  Perkins .£1,015  0 olLSturgess  £hq  0 0 

A.  Horler 850  6 3 ( E.  Clarke,  Fishponds*  70a 

Love  dc  Waite 80s  o 0 | G.  King 690 

''’'•Roberts 730  0 0 G.  TucLer 640 

J.  Richards 720  o o | •Accepted, 


LONDON.— For  sewering  Camberwell^rove,  for  the  Cambenvell 
Vestry.  Mr.  O.  S.  Brown,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall.  C.imberwell, 
London.  S.E.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor: — 

Adams  £1,46910  0 | Weave £t.i68  18  4 

Catley 1,400  o o Marsh.iU 1,104  i 8 

Kellett  1,392  5 o I Cox,  Camberwell*  , . 881  1211 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additional  wing  to  manufactory  in  Batterse.i 
Park-road,  for  Messrs.  B.  Beddow  A:  Sons.  Mr.  Goo.  Ashby  Lean, 
architect,  31.  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

L.  H.  i K.  Roberts £2,872  I James  Hunt £2.752 

J.  Sc  S.  Bowyer  2,768  ] Siiiiinonds  Bros,  (accepted)  2,595 


LONDON.— For  works  connected  with  the  Billiter  Buildings  Safe 
Deposits,  lor  the  Iniarnational  Trustee,  Assets,  and  Debenture 
Corpor.ition,  Limited.  Mr.  Fredenck  H.  Holdsworth,  architect 
— r - rveyor,  91,  Billiter-buildings.  Bilhter-street,  E.C.— 


Frank  Kirk  1.^5  | Chas.  E.  Cole  (acceptec 


LONDON,— For  rebuilding  ten  houses 
leogce's-in-the-East.  Mr.  H.  Moon,  arehiti 


Sillman-street,  St’ 
£4,239  f White £3.8:9 


CARLTON  (Notts).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
caretaker's  house,  Nctherfield,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  R. 
Whitbread,  architect,  Carlton,  Notts.  Quantities  by  the  architect  -— 

I 'ta'Ss! 


H.  J.  Vickers  

Hodson 

Cuthbert 

Lewin,  Netherfield* 


_.74S  I Gilbert  A-  Gabbitass 

3,600  I A.  B.  Clarke 3.500 

3'SSf  3.473 

3.546  H,  Vickers  3,420 

3.545  1 * Accepted. 


COCKERMOUTH.  — For  forming,  metalling,  fencing,  Sec,, 
Lorton  Church-lane.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  engineer,  Cockermouih. 
Quantities  by  engineer;— 

n Hayton  £143  jo  I Andrew  Millar,  Great 

’3°  o|  Broughton  (accepted)  £91 

W.  H.  Cass. ........... ..  107  o 1 Wilson  Tomlinson 

[Ten  tenders  received.] 


LONDON.— For  nursing  stalTblocks  at  the  South-Eastern  Fever 
Hospital  New  Cross,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Bo.ird. 
Messrs.  Quilter  & Wheelhouse.  Architects.  2 and  a,  Adam-sireet, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Barber  & Son 

Leslie  Se  Co £14. 433  I Batlley.  Sons.  & Holness  £13,188 

W.  Brass  & Son  ........  14.333  j Osborne  & Co 12,010 

H,  Wall  & Co 1318971  * Accepted. 

f.  Johnson  & Co. .Wands- 
worth  Common*. >3,330  I 


Schools.  Messri 
shire.  Quantitie: 
Whkfield  


by  the  architi  . _ 

£897  ( Inskip 

£897  Tonikinson  & Betteley, 

B90  I Loiigton  (accepted) 

880  I Einbrey 


LUCK  NAM. —Accepted  for  water  supply  and  decorative  repairs, 
- •-  " Luckn^U'  near  Chippenham,  under  the  superintendence 
" ''  George-sireet,  West- 


Src.. 


18.  Cre 


of  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer,  architect, 
minster,  S.W. 

Decorative  anti  other  repairs.  ~S.  G.  Bird, 

London £1,200 

For  four  hydraulic  rams,  with  a.Tio  yards  0/ 
mains  Jrom  the  Springs  to  the  Mansion.~ 

Easton  Se  Anderson,  Limited,  London  700 


6:  Co.. 


NOTTINGHAM —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  £ 
lighting  station.  Talbot-street.  for  the  Corporation.  ’ 
Bro»-n,  Roroogh  Engineer.  Cuiidhall.  Nottingham 

F.  Messoni,  Talbot-street.  Nottingham £to.x 


OTFORD  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  stabling.  Mr. 
West,  architect,  Croydon  ^ ^ 

H.  Eeles £375  0 I Wiltshire  « Son 

n.  r.ei«  ^ | ^ yfee^an.  Otford* 

• Accepted. 


K.  burtnell 


,.j  Robert  Williams 

703  I D.  M.  Roberts,  Fentre'r-felin* 
•Accepted, 


READING.— For  street  improvement  works  in  the  borough  of 
Reading.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  CoUins,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
Reading:— 


W.  Reeves  

1'.  Talliot 

A.  Hathaway 

E.  lies.  Wimbledon 
T.  Free  S;  Sons. 

Maidenhead  .... 
R.  Pilgrim,  Reading 
McCarthy  E.  Fitt 


i 1 
< 5 

ii 

1 1 

i s 

£ s.d 

J33  5 6 
347  13  6 
245  0 0 

2i6  0 0* 

£ s-d. 
392  0 0 
365  17  6 

397  '3  0 

347  0 0 

326  0 0* 

164  IS  6 
190  ,0  0 
156  0 0 

idc  0 0 
J33  19  »• 
159  0 0 

£ d. 

SOS  >*  6 
487  13  8 

425  0 0* 

426  0 0 

£ s-d. 

333  8 8 

333  6 0 

igo  0 0* 
300  0 0 
310  16  0 

ROMSEY  (Hants).— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works  (411  yardsi  for  the  Corporation 

W.  F.  Osman,  Fourpost,  Southampton  ,<1385  0 o 


ROWLEY  REGIS.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
Cradicy  Heath,  for  s8o  boys  and  340  Rowley  Regis 


School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  ai 


J.  Light 

I.  Mallin 

'I,  Guest  Sc  Son 

J.  Dallow  

W.  Willetts  ... 


■ ■£6.m 

6.030 

S.846 


5.787 

5.777  

•Accepted. 
[Architect’s  estimate,  £5.475 


t.  Kiddcrmin: 


H.  Smith  , 

Brookes  & Tandy 

Ledbury  & Co 

Dorse  & Son 

J.  Vale,  Stourport* 

Cockin  & Son  (withdrawn) 


rz 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  xgs.  per  annum  (or 
45.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Poit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  K.  S.  (amounts  too  small).— E.  & W.  (should  have  stated 
amounts).— W.  F.  (too  sma)!).-"  A Subscriber  " should  havesent  his 
name  and  address  : we  cannot  notice  anonymous  communications. — 
W.  G.  S.  (amounts  should  have  been  staiedl.— W.  11.  W (thanks).— 
C.  H.  T.  (inform.-il).— G.  J.  J.  (the  list  you  now  send  was  published  by 
us  hast  week).— W.  R.  D.  (amount  Should  have  been  stated).— 
G.  F.  H.  (next  week).— R,  A,  Sc  Co.  (catalogue  received).— G. 


..  the  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  73A.  M: 

street.  W.). — J.  W.  (should  have  stated  amounts). — M.  & B.  (ditto). 
— S.  S.  (ditto). 


by  tl 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responslbOIty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'c  cannot  unrUrtakc  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  "THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 


PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


PR^PA 


'THE  BUILDER  ’ Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  OlEce  to  residents 
part  of  the  United  ICir^om,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  anniiin 
To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Au«ralia,  New 
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The  Larger  Buildings  of  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  (concluded). 


HE  mining  build- 
ing, by  Mr.  S.  S. 
B e m a n , of 
Chicago,  is 
situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Elec- 
tricity Building, 
and  has  its  major 
axis  running 
north  and  south, 
the  southern  facade  facing  the  central  court. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  350  ft.  by  700  ft.,  and 
is  principally  interesting  in  that  the  cantilever 
system,  so  generally  employed  in  bridge 
construction,  has  been  employed  here  in 
the  construction  of  the  roof  to  the  main  nave 
and  aisles.  It  is  the  only  example  of  this  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  first 
application  of  this  ancient  principle  of  con- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
roof  covering,  at  any  rate  on  so  large  a scale. 
The  plan  consists  of  a nave  115  ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  steel  stanchions,  with  an 
aisle  57'6  wide  on  each  side.  From  the 
steel  stanchions  which  separate  the  nave 
And  aisles,  the  roof  of  the  aisles  is  canti- 
levered over  in  the  nave  for  a distance 
of  34  ft.  6 in.  on  each  side,  the  upper 
part  of  the  lattice  work  truss  being,  of 
course,  in  tension  and  secured  to  the  outer 
chord  of  the  aisle  roof,  which  is  secured  to 
the  outer  standards.  The  roof  slopes  down 
ill  one  continuous  line  from  the  upper  end  of 
these  cantilevered  trusses  over  the  side  aisles. 
The  space,  46  ft.  wide,  thus  left  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  is  spanned  with  rivetted  steel 
trusses,  joined  to  the  ends  of  the  cantilevers 
and  having  an  elliptical  lower  chord,  the  upper 
part  being  raised  to  form  a clearstory  for 
lighting  purposes.  This  central  nave  and 
aisles  are  in  one  height  only  and  around  this 
space  are  placed  galleries  in  two  heights, 
lighted  from  windows  in  the  fagades,  the 
upper  floor  being  additionally  lighted  by 
a raised  central  clearstory.  This  outer 
ring  of  galleries  is  supported  entirely  by 
columns  of  wood,  and  is  covered  with 
wooden-framed  roof.  The  entrances  are 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  each  fagade,  those 
on  the  north  and  south  being  the  most 
important,  and  these  are  recessed.  On  either 
side  of  these  four  entrances  are  wide  stair- 


cases leading  to  the  gallery  floors.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is,  like  the  other  main 
structures  of  the  exhibition,  composed 
entirely  of  “staff,”  and  is  treated  in  a 
massive  way,  as  it  were,  to  bring  out  the 
expressive  qualities  of  mining.  The  main 
cornice  is  60  ft.  high  from  the  ground,  as  in 
the  other  buildings  fronting  on  to  the  Great 
Court,  and  is  supported  on  the  main  fronts 
by  massive  rusticated  piers,  corresponding 
with  the  internal  divisions  of  the  plan,  and 
crowned  with  sculptured  heads  which  act  as 
a base  for  the  flag-poles  which  crown  them. 

The  principal  fronts  have  semi-circular 
arched  entrances,  with  sculptured  figures  in 
the  spandrels  and  pediment,  emblematic 
of  mining  and  its  allied  industries.  On  either 
side  of  this  central  entrance  is  arranged  a 
recessed  loggia  25  ft.  wide  in  two  stories, 
the  upper  one  corresponding  with  the 
gallery  floor  level  from  which  it  is  reached. 
At  each  end  of  these  fronts,  at  the  point 
where  the  surrounding  two-storied  aisles 
intersect,  low  domes  are  formed  and 
crowned  with  a small  gilded  lantern.  A 
decided  French  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  design,  and  is  manifested  in  the 
carving  to  the  main  frieze,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  piers  to  the  main  entrance,  with  their 
escutcheons,  and  in  the  carving  to  the 
spandrels.  The  ornamentation  throughout 
is  scarcely  bold  enough  to  harmonise  with 
the  massive  phase  of  architecture  adopted. 
There  is  practically  no  sculpture  properly  so 
called,  nor  has  any  scheme  of  colour 
decoration  been  employed,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  large  buildings.  As  for  the 
interior,  we  have  mentioned  the  somewhat 
novel  employment  of  the  steel  cantilever 
trusses,  and  the  awkward  and  abrupt 
line  caused  by  the  termination  of  the  canti- 
lever on  each  side,  thus  stepping  the  grand 
sweeping  curve  of  the  truss.  This  is  all  the 
more  noticeable  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  the  principals  in  these  roofs  extend 
without  interruption  from  ene  side  to  the 
other.  It  is  perhaps  only  o*  account  of  this 
reason  that  it  is  displeasing,  but  it  certainly 
gives  a broken  line  which  destroys  the 
homogeneity  of  the  design.  All  credit  is, 
however,  due  to  Mr.  Beinan  for  his  employ- 
ment of  a novel  feature  sud»  as  this  in  his 
design,  and  there  is  certainly  a character  and 
feeling  about  the  whale  composition  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed. 


The  Transportation  Building,  by  Messrs. 
Adler  & Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
on  the  grounds.  The  architects  are  well 
known  as  the  designers  of  the  Auditorium 
Theatre  and  Hotel,  the  Schiller  Theatre,  and 
other  tall  buildings  in  Chicago.  The  interest, 
however,  in  this  case,  does  not  come  from 
any  new  development  in  construction,  as  in 
the  buildings  referred  to,  but  simply  because 
the  building  has  been  designed  from  the 
very  beginning  as  a colour  scheme,  pure  and 
simple.  As  to  architectural  features,  as  we 
understand  them,  there  are  none,  the  fagades, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  central 
doorway  on  the  east  front,  consisting  of  flat 
plaster  surfaces  upon  which  the  painting  has 
been  directly  applied. 

In  regard  to  plan,  the  uses  to  which 
the  building  had  to  be  put  very  naturally 
exercised  a considerable  influence  in  its 
development.  In  this  case  the  architects 
had  to  consider  the  most  convenient 
handling  of  heavy  engine.s  on  rails  which 
were  to  be  placed  transversely  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  building.  They  found  that 
16  ft.  for  each  pair  of  rails  allowed  sufficient 
circulation  for  the  public  to  inspect  /the 
exhibits,  and  by  grouping  these  in  pairs, 
32  ft.  was  obtained  as  a module  upon  which 
the  plan  was  laid  out.  The  building  itself 
is  960  ft.  by  250  ft.  and  consists  of  a main 
nave  96  ft.  wide,  around  which  are  placed 
two-storied  aisles.  The  nave  walls  are 
carried  high  above  these  aisles  and  contain 
clearstory  windows,  lighting  the  nave  and 
giving  sufficient  light  for  large  exhibits,  such 
as  balloons  and  the  like,  which  are  illustra- 
tive of  transportation. 

Staircases  for  access  to  tlie  galleries  are 
arranged  at  each  end  and  at  the  great 
entrance  on  the  east  side  facing  the  lake, 
while  transportation  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
series  of  eight  lifts  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  running  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  which  is  used  as  a prome- 
nade. This  series  of  lifts  is  marked 
externally  by  a turret  springing  from  the 
ridge.  The  fagade  consists  of  a continuous 
arcade,  with  wide  piers,  enclosing  a subordi- 
nate colonnade  and  entablature  under  each 
arch,  the  fagade  being  crowned  with  a deeply 
projecting  cornice  53  ft.  from  the  ground, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  colour  from  the 
weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  east  fagade 
^ is  the  great  semi-circular  archway,  with 
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receding  planes  elaborately  carved,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Golden  Gateway ; it 
is  too  ft.  wide  and  70  ft.  hig'-.  and  has  a 
square  projecting  cornice  raised  above  that 
to  the  aisle.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  in 
the  space  caused  by  the  projection  of  the 
porch,  are  placed  octagonal  kiosks  with  a 
projecting  balcony  under,  and  covered  with 
a circular  roof ; these  balconies  are 
approached  by  external  staircases,  and  are 
elaborately  treated  with  sculptured  decora- 
tion. It  was  originally  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  central  gateway  with  gold  leaf, 
but  from  motives  of  economy  it  was  treated 
with  aluminium,  and  covered  with  a yellow 
lacquer,  the  effect  of  wliich  is  very  fine,  as, 
by  the  action  ot  the  weather,  the  tone  varies. 
The  parts  below  the  surface  are  picked  out 
in  subdued  blues  and  reds  to  accentuate  the 
form. 

The  important  colour  scheme  introduced 
into  this  building  will  be  treated  in  a separate 
article. 

The  Horticultural  Building,  by  Messrs. 
Jennie  & Mundie,  of  Chicago,  is  situated 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Transportation 
Building,  with  its  main  frontage  of  1,000  ft. 
facing  the  wooded  lagoon.  The  plan  consists 
of  a central  dome  constructed  with  lattice 
ribs  of  light  steel  springing  from  the  ground, 
the  dome  itself  being  180  ft.  in  diameter  and 
115  in  height,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a square  pavilion.  The  dome  is  almost 
semi-circular  in  form,  being  struck  from  the 
level  of  the  first  story,  25  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  therefore  only  25  ft.  more  than 
its  radius,  and  65  ft.  less  than  its  diameter, 
which  is  a novel  proportion  for  a structure  of 
this  kind.  It  is  supported  on  either  side 
with  smaller  domes  towards  the  front,  and. 
as  it  were,  filling  up  the  angles  of  the  square 
base  from  wliich  the  dome  springs.  The 
main  entrance,  placed  on  the  a.xis  of  the 
dome,  consists  of  a projecting  porch  with 
semi-circular  arched  opening  supported  on 
Ionic  columns  and  with  sculpture  group,  on 
either  side.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
facade  on  either  side  are  two  storied 
pavilions  118  ft.  on  face  and  250  ft.  deep. 
These  are  connected  with  the  centra! 
structure  by  two  low  one-storj' galleries  90  ft, 
apart,  thus  forming  an  open  court  of  this 
width  between  them  for  the  display  of  flower 
gardening,  &c.  The  rear  gallery  is  continuous 
betw’een  the  main  wings,  but  the  front  one 
stops  on  either  side  against  the  square  mass 
supporting  the  central  dome. 

The  roof  to  the  front  galleries  is  circular 
in  form,  that  to  the  rear  being  a double- 
pitch one.  It  was  natural  that  a building 
devoted  to  horticulture  should  take  the 
form  of  a gigantic  greenhouse,  and  the 
architects  seem  to  have  realised  this,  and 
further,  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  the 
building  something  of  a monumental  appear- 
ance. The  central  dome,  which  is  of  real 
utility,  and  even  necessary  for  the  proper 
display  of  huge  palms,  tree-ferns,  bamboos, 
&c.,  and  which  is  supported  on  either  side 
by  the  two  smaller  domes,  is  a very  well 
conceived  feature,  and  being  so  low  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  seems  to  grow,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  to  be  therefore 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  object  for  which 
the  building  is  designed. 

As  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  exterior, 
it  seems  to  be  founded,  in  its  main  essentials, 
more  or  less  on  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  The  curtain  walls  consist  of  a 
series  of  Ionic  pilasters,  around  which  the 
cornice  breaks  22  It.  6 in.  from  the  ground, 
the  alternate  pilasters  being  carried  up  and 
crowned  with  flag-poles.  Between  the 
pilasters  are  semi-circular  arches  allowing 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  glass.  The 
two  wings  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in 
two  stories.  On  the  ground  story  the  Ionic 
order  to  the  curtain  wall  is  carried  round, 
while  the  upper  story  is  also  treated  with 
the  Ionic  order,  over  which  is  placed  an 
entablature  with  a frieze  6 ft.  in  depth,  and 
therefore  out  of  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  columns.  Titis  fiieze  is  very  richly 
modelled  with  figure  subjects,  garlands,  and 
/estoous.  It  was,  however,  deepened  in  this 


way  so  as  to  give  height  to  this  portion  of 
the  building,  and  to  enable  it  to  compete 
with  the  neighbouring  structures  in  this 
respect  ; but  tlie  exaggerated  height  of  the 
frieze  is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  it  has  not 
the  great  quality  of  utility  which  induced 
Sansovino  to  exaggerate  his  frieze  at  the  St. 
Mark  s Library.  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago, 
is  responsible  for  the  decorative  modelling 
and  sculpture  on  the  building,  some  of  which 
is  unquestionably  very  fine.  The  two  groups 
on  either  side  of  the  front  entrance,  placed 
on  a high  pedestal,  and  representing  the 
“ Awakening  ’ and  the  “ Sleep  ” of  Flowers, 
in  which  the  principal  figures  are  8 ft.  high, 
are  treated  with  poetic  feeling  and  thorough- 
ness of  technique,  which  make  them  worthy 
of  more  than  a temporary  existence.  The 
whole  structure  could  not  be  taken  for 
anything  else  but  a gigantic  green-house,  but 
it  is  a green-house  in  which  a certain  amount 
of  graceful  and  monumental  effect  has  been 
gained,  which  certainly  makes  it  a success. 

To  the  north  of  the  Manufactures  Building 
stands  the  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing, probably  the  worst  in  design  and  general 
treatment  on  the  ground.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  in  showing  us  to  what  depths 
official  architecture  has  sunk  in  the  States. 
But  good  may  come  of  it,  seeing  that 
it  has  apparently  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  the  system,  as  a Bill  is  now  before 
Congress  which  will  cause  all  public 
buildings  to  be  thrown  open  to  competition. 
The  building  is  rectangular  in  plan,  and 
measures  350  ft.  by  420  ft.  In  the  centre  is 
placed  a dome  120  ft.  in  diameter  and  150  ft. 
in  height,  constructed  of  steel  and  supported 
on  sixteen  columns.  The  space  below  the 
dome  gives  access  to  all  the  principal 
galleries,  whose  main  axes  run  north  and 
south.  The  main  entrances  are  on  the  long 
facades,  while  square  pavilions  with 
pyramidal  shaped  roofs  occur  at  each  angle. 
The  exterior  is  in  a very  coarse  type  of 
Renaissance,  which  is  hardly  worth  criticising, 
so  poor  and  meaningless  is  it  in  design  and 
commonplace  in  general  conception. 

The  dome  rises  in  the  centre,  and  though 
not  absolutely  bad  in  general  proportion,  the 
detail  is  singularly  so,  and  the  black 
colouring  of  tlie  panels  between  the  ribs 
does  not  help  it.  Probably  the  worst  part  is 
the  “ornamentation"  to  the  interior  of  the 
dome,  in  which  sprawling  cupids,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  national  trophies  are  mixed 
together  without  any  regard  to  colour, 
treatment,  or  suitability,  and  making  it 
altogether  one  of  the  most  vulgar  attempts 
at  decoration  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  Fisheries  Building,  reached  by  a small 
bridge  over  the  canal  to  the  north,  is  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  of  Chicago,  and 
consists  of  a large  central  structure  with  two 
smaller  polygonal  buildings  covered  with  * 
pyramidal  roofs  and  connected  with  it  on 
either  side  by  arcades.  The  extreme  length 
is  1,100  ft.  by  200  It. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  building  is  a 
rotunda  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  exterior  is 
interesting,  in  that  Mr.  Cobb  has  exerted  his 
ingenuity  in  arranging  innumerable  forms  of 
capitals,  brackets,  &c.,  in  which,  while  the 
general  form  has  been  kept  on  Romanesque 
lines,  fishes  and  sea  lorms  generally  have 
been  worked  into  the  designs.  “Staff" 
lends  itself  very  favourably  to  this  intricate 
form  of  modelling.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  red  Spanish  tiling,  which  contrasts  not 
unfavourably  with  the  toned  colouring  on  the 
walls. 

The  Art  Building,  situated  still  further  north 
and /rooting  on  to  the  smaller  lagoon,  is  a 
veiy  chaste  piece  of  modern  French  work  of 
the  most  refined  and  scholarly  type.  It  is 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Atwood,  of  Chicago,  the 
designer  in  chief  to  the  Exhibition.  In  plan, 
it  consists  of  a central  building  500  ft.  by 
300  ft,,  with  a central  gallery  70  ft.  wide  on 
the  centre  of  each  axis  and  in  one  height. 
At  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  galleries 
rises  a flat  dome  60  ft.  in  diameter,  springing 
from  a low  pediment  on  each  face  above  the 
roof.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  naves,  where 
they  abut  on  the  facades,  are  grand  entrance 


porticos  of  Ionic  columns,  and  with  sculptured 
friezes  with  figures  and  pediments,  and- 
approached  by  broad  flights  of  steps.  Along, 
the  facades  on  each  side  of  the  entrances  are- 
Ionic  colonnades  forming  covered  ways,, 
behind  which  are  the  walls  of  the  aitch- 
galleries,  the  inner  ones  abutting  on  the 
central  naves  ; these  great  naves  are  occupied, 
with  sculpture  and  statuary  as  in  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  inner  picture- 
galleries  are  entered  from  these  naves  and 
lighted  from  the  top.  On  either  side  of  the 
main  building  are  one  stor>'  annexes  200  It. 
by  120  ft.,  which  are  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  colonnaded  galleries,  andi 
which  project  toward  the  north,  thus  forming 
a three-sided  court  towards  the  main  front ;. 
these  are  treated  somewliat  similarly  to  the 
main  building,  with  colonnaded  entrances  on 
two  of  the  faces,  and  low  central  stepped 
dome. 

The  design,  both  as  a whole  and  in  detail', 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  on  the  ground, 
but  it  is  thoroughly  French,  and  appears  to- 
be  founded  in  its  main  features,  especially 
the  principal  entrances,  on  a Prix  de  Rome 
design  submitted  by  M.  B^nard,  in  1867.  Th2 
well-known  treatment  of  the  frieze  figures  is- 
here  introduced,  and  many  other  distinctive- 
similarities  are  noticeable.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  walls  behind  the  smaller  colonnades 
to  the  wings  have  reproductions  of  the- 
Parthenon  frieze,  harmonising  well  with  the- 
general  Greek  feeling  pervading  the  design,, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  the  building.  Mr.. 
Philip  Martiny  has  executed  the  other 
sculpture  work  on  the  building,  and  his- 
figures  representing  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  on  the  main  frieze  are  very 
finely  conceived.  Tlie  building  is  fireprooi 
throughout,  necessitated,  of  course,  by  the- 
costly  contents.  The  tout  ensemble,  as  seen 
across  the  lake  in  front,  is  one  of  the  moso 
satisfactory  of  modern  “ classic  ’’  designs  that 
we  know  of. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Building  is  the  Women's  Building, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  a lady-architect, 
Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  of  Boston,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  that  place.  It  is  Renaissance 
In  design.  In  plan,  the  main  feature  is  the 
great  hall,  250  ft.  long  and  67  ft.  wide,  in  one 
height  with  elliptical  roof  and  lantern  light. 
This  central  hall  is  surrounded  by  a two-storj 
structure,  consisting  of  committee-rooms, 
lecture  rooms,  &c.  Staircases  are  placed, 
at  each  angle  of  the  building.  On  the  inner 
part  of  the  flat  roof  is  placed  the  restauranfi, 
while  the  outer  portion  is  used  as  a roof 
garden. 

The  elevation  consists  of  a ground  story 
of  Ionic  pilasters  formed  into  columns,  where 
the  colonnade  occurs,  and  an  upper  story  of 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  entablature,  above 
which  is  a screen  of  small  columns,  standing 
above  the  parapet,  and  with  caryatids  inter- 
spersed, tlius  forming  a screen  for  the 
training  of  creepers,  as  in  some  of  the 
Genoese  palaces.  We  have  previously  slated 
our  opinion  about  this  building.  It  appears 
to  have  been  studied  in  an  atelier,  and  to  be 
a school  problem.  The  plan  is  very  badly 
laid  out.  The  rooms  surrounding  the  hall 
are  dark,  and  the  genera!  scheme  seems 
imperfectly  studied,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  buildings,  while  the  exterior  seems  a 
meaningless  array  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
with  very  little  reference  to  proportion  or 
composition. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  SociKTv, — The  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Cambridge  visited  Colthester 
recently,  and  spent  the  day  in  inspecting  the  various 
objects  of  archreological  interest  in  the  town, 
Mr.  Henry  Laver  acted  as  conductor  of  the  party, 
which  numbered  about  thirty.  On  reaching  Col- 
chester in  the  morning  the  visitors  were  driven  to  the 
Castle,  and  after  inspecting  that  building  and  its 
contents,  they  went  on  to  visit  the  Balkan  Gate  and 
the  old  wall  on  Ealkerne  Hill.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Geo.  Joslin,  the  party  then  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  “Joslin  Museum,"  and 
they  afterwards  visited  in  order  St.  John's  Abbey, 
St.  Giles'  Church  (to  see  the  Lucas  and  Lisle  monu- 
mental slab),  and  St.  Botolph  Priory,  and  after 
partaking  of  tea  at  the  Cups  Hotel  they  returned  to 
Cambridge. 
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Detail  of  Fishc7-ies  Biiilditig,  Chicago  Exhibition. 
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NOTES. 

N extraordinary  development  of 
] the  coal  war  is  taking  place  in 
j South  Wales  this  week.  We 
J recently  quoted  the  terms  of  a 
resolution  carried  at  a large  meeting  of 
Welsh  miners,  expressing  their  determina- 
tion to  loyally  abide  by  the  sliding  scale  of 
wages  which  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  men  are  still  in  the  same  mind.  They 
have,  however,  been  completely  outvoted  at 
a most  excitable  gathering  this  week,  when 
the  sliding  scale  was  denounced  as  having 
a most  demoralising  effect  upon  the  men, 
and  a demand  made  for  an  immediate 
advance  of  20  per  cent.  It  was  decided 
to  stop  work  at  once,  and  to  employ  force 
towards  all  dissentients.  This  is,  of  course, 
causing  numerous  collisions ; and  the 
district  in  question,  so  far  from  remaining 
clear  of  the  struggle,  is  in  a far  more  dis- 
turbed state  than  those  in  which  it  was 
deliberately  undertaken.  The  miners  who 
are  willing  to  work  are  intimidated  and 
attacked  in  a most  barefaced  and  cowardly 
manner,  the  prime  movers  in  this  being  the 
hauliers.  It  is  altogether  a most  deplorable 
business,  as  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  effective 
organisation  among  the  men,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  by  those  most  friendly  to  them 
that  their  action  is  indefensible.  Indeed, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  entirely 
illegal  as  well  as  reprehensible — even  apart 
from  the  intimidation  which  is  being  practised 
— and  as  the  strike  has  been  entered  upon  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the 
leaders,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  course 
events  will  now  take. 


There  is  now  in  the  upper  gallery  of 
the  Indian  section  at  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  the  magnificent  Holy  Carpet, 
formerly  in  the  Mosque  of  Ardebil,  in  Persia. 
It  has  recently  been  acquired  for  the 
museum  with  the  assistance  of  private 
individuals,  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  not  having  been  sufficient  for  the 
purchase.  Apart  from  its  beautiful  design 
and  colour  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  valuable 
on  account  of  its  being  a dated  example.  It 
measures  34  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and  17  it.  6 in. 
in  breadth.  The  central  portion  of  the 
carpet  has  a dark  blue  groundwork,  with  an 
elaborate  network  of  floral  devices,  chiefly  in 
red  and  yellow.  In  the  centre  is  a large 
circular  ornament  or  medallion  with  light 
blue  and  red  pattern  on  a cream-coloured 
ground.  From  this  radiate  sixteen  cartouches 
of  various  colours,  those  in  line  with  the  main 
axes  of  the  carpet  being  green,  while  the 
intermediate  ones  are  yellow,  with  a red 
border,  and  red  with  a yellow  border.  A 
quarter  of  this  central  device  is  repeated  in 
each  corner  of  the  carpet,  while  from  two  of 
the  cartouches  are  representations  of  lamps. 
At  the  top  end  of  the  carpet  is  a panel  of  light 
cream  colour,  with  the  inscription  in  black 
lettering,  the  following  being  a translation  : — 

I have  no  refuge  in  the  world  other  than 
thy  threshold.  My  head  has  no  protection 
other  than  this  porchway.  The  work  of  the 
slave  of  this  holy  place,  Maksoud  of  Kashan, 
in  the  year  942. ’’  This  date  corresponds 
with  A.D.  1535  of  our  reckoning.  The 
border  of  the  carpet  is  about  3 ft.  in 
width,  consisting  of  three  parts;  in  the 
centre  a broad  band  with  octoloil  cartouches, 
alternately  of  circular  and  oblong  form, 
green  and  red  in  colour  respectively,  on 
what  was  once  probably  a black  ground,  now 
faded  to  a greenish  brown.  This  broad  band 
is  flanked  on  the  outer  side  with  a narrower 
band  of  light  red  or  brown  with  green  orna- 
ment, and  on  the  inner  side  with  a band  of 
similar  width  of  light  yellow  or  cream,  with 
red  ornament  and  a still  smaller  band  of  red 
with  blue  ornament.  The  carpet  has  in 
places  become  a good  deal  faded,  but  this 
variety  in  the  colour  gives  an  additional 
beauty  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Edward  Stebbing 
has  recently  published  a book  in  which  this 
carpet  is  fully  described  and  illustrated,  with 
coloured  plates  drawn  to  scale. 


TO  libel  a rival  in  trade,  in  other  words, 
to  issue  false  statements  about  his 
business,  is  a thing  to  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  these  days  unscrupulous  persons  may 
make  such  statements  with  comparative 
impunity  until  the  libelled  person  seeks  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Last  week,  at  the 
Liverpool  Assizes,  Milner's  Safe  Company, 
Limited,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
a Mr.  Radcliffe,  a rival  in  the  business  of 
safe  manufacturers,  for  an  issue  of  a circular 
in  which  various  imputations  were  made  on 
this  company  in  regard  to  its  management, 
manufactures,  and  solvency.  When  the  case 
came  into  court,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  through  his 
counsel  (as  reported  in  the  Liverpool  papers), 
“ unreservedly  withdrew  the  statements,  and 
regretted  that  they  had  been  made.”  In  other 
words,  this  person  appears  to  have  made 
false  statements  and  only  withdrew  them 
when  face  to  face  with  a judge  and  jury. 
Such  a manner  of  competing  in  trade  is  a 
disgrace  to  English  business  men  ; a limited 
company  of  long  standing  and  high  position 
can  withstand  such  attacks  better  than  a 
single  individual,  and,  probably,  these  par- 
ticular attacks  will  recoil  on  the  person  who 
made  them.  But  the  fact  that  such  attacks 
are  made  shows  how  a desire  of  gain  takes 
away  the  moral  sense  even  in  respectable 
persons.  The  trade  libeller  is  not  a whit 
better  than  the  burglar  or  the  pickpocket ; 
eacli  seeks  to  obtain  money  by  unlawful 
means. 


TWO  other  assize  cases  which  have  just 
been  heard  also  deserve  to  be  noted. 
At  Bristol  a tenant  recovered  substantial 
damages  from  a landlord  as  compensation 
for  loss  of  health  through  defective  drains. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  landlord  was  bound 
to  keep  the  drains  in  a proper  state  of 
repair,  and  that  sewer  gas  got  into  the  house. 
But  it  was  contended  tliat  the  gas  came 
from  the  main  sewer,  and  not  from  the 
house  drains,  but  the  jury  found  against 
the  landlord.  But  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  have  required  an  expensive  litigation 
to  arrive  at  a result  which  a competent 
surveyor  should  have  been  able  to  state  to 
the  parties.  In  the  other  case  an  architect 
has  obtained  damages  from  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  for  injuries  sustained 
through  the  defective  lighting  of  this  com- 
pany’s station  at  Swansea.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  plaintiff  was  successful  : rail- 
way companies  light  many  of  their  stations 
very  imperfectly.  We  do  not  say  that  they 
should  use  the  electric  light,  but  the  lamps 
might  be  better  constructed,  have  reflectors 
to  throw  the  light  down,  and  be  more 
powerful.  That  more  persons  are  not  injured 
at  railway  stations  is  the  result  of  their 
caution,  and  not  of  any  good  lighting  by  the 
companies. 


"pHE  case  of  Hill  & Co.  v.  Thomas,  heard 
J.  on  appeal  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lord  Justices  Bowen  and  Kay,  is 
one,  the  bearings  of  which  are  of  some 
importance  to  contractors.  The  plaintiffs  are 
contractors  who  were  engaged  in  constructing 
a battery  for  the  Government  at  Angle  Bay, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
work  they  carried  over  the  highway  known 
as  Angle-road,  8,500  tons  of  shingle  and 
cement,  in  9,000  loads ; a traffic  which 
naturally  cut  up  the  road  seriously.  The 
Sur\*eyor  of  the  Highway  Board,  according 
to  the  Times  report  of  the  case,  preferred  a 
complaint  against  the  contractors  under 
section  23  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
Act,  1878,  and  the  justices  before  whom  the 
complaint  was  brought  ordered  the  con- 
tractors to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extra  repairs 
necessary  to  the  road,  amounting  to  105/. 
Messrs.  Hill  & Co.  appealed,  and  the  Divi- 
sional Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
justices  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  proof 
ofexcessive  weights  being  carried  over  the  road 
at  one  time,  only  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
traffic.  The  Surv’cyor  by  leave  appealed, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  the 
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original  decision  of  the  justices  on  grounds 
stated  in  a long  judgment  delivered  by  Lord 
Justice  Bowen.  The  main  ground  of  the 
decision  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  object  of 
the  section  was  not  to  prohibit  excessive 
traffic  but  to  place  the  extra  cost  incurred  by 
such  traffic  on  the  right  shoulders ; and 
secondly,  tliat  the  section  distinguishes  be- 
tween “excessive  weight”  and“extraordinai7 
traffic,”  and  that  therefore  the  damage  done 
by  “ extraordinary  traffic  ” may  be  considered 
apart  from  that  due  to  excessive  weight. 
And  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  “extra- 
ordinary traffic  ” must  be  defined  in  relation 
to  the  usual  and  ordinary  traffic  on  the  road. 
It  being  admitted  that  the  amount  of  use  of 
the  road  by  the  plaintiffs  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  usual  traffic,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  road  and  the  consequent  extra 
expenses  of  maintenance  were  entirely  due 
to  this  extra  amount  of  traffic  carried  over  it 
by  the  plaintiffs,  the  case  came  under  the 
definition  of  " extraordinary  traffic ’’  as  con- 
templated by  the  section,  and  the  original 
decision  of  the  justices  was  accordingly 
confirmed.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  con- 
tractors who  have  to  carry  the  materials  for 
a large  contract  over  a country  mostly  used 
only  for  a comparatively  limited  amount  of 
traffic  must  expect  to  be  rendered  liable  for 
any  extra  repairs  rendered  necessary  by 
their  traffic,  and  will  do  well  to  take  this 
into  account  as  a contingent  expense. 


The  combination  of  metal  and  cement, 
or  concrete,  for  structural  purposes  is 
finding  wider  application  day  by  day.  The 
full-size  model  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
at  the  Naval  Exhibition  was  a notable 
example  in  this  country.  There,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a “skin”  composed  of  expanded 
metal  sheeting,  forming,  as  it  were,  a metallic 
trellis -work,  was  embedded  in  cement 
concrete,  the  whole  being  supported  by  an 
iron  skeleton.  In  America  some  quite  im- 
portant buildings  are  being  constructed  of 
concrete,  in  which  are  embedded  iron  rods, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary 
tensile  strength,  and  in  this  way  large 
floor  spans  are  obtained  without  undue  thick- 
ness of  material.  The  museum  building 
of  the  Stanford  University  in  California  is 
one  of  the  latest  examples  of  monolithic 
construction,  in  which  the  concrete  is 
strengthened  by  iron  rods  on  what  is  known 
as  tlie  Ransome  system.  We  recently 
described  a plan  of  constructing  water-pipes 
and  reserv’oirs,  framed  much  on  the  same 
lines  ; and  the  principle  is  now  receiving 
further  development  by  its  application  to 
such  important  structures  as  highway  bridges. 
The  “Monier”  system,  to  which  we  refer, 
consists  essentially  of  two  arches  of  wire 
netting,  one  superposed  upon  the  other. 
The  space  between  these  two  spans  is 
filled  with  concrete,  and  the  metal  work 
therefore  represents  the  intrados  and 
extrados  of  an  arch.  Frequently  but  one 
arch  of  netting  is  used,  naturally  that  forming 
the  intrados.  A foreign  contemporary  illus- 
trates some  applications  of  the  system.  A 
highway  bridge  over  the  Nador  Canal,  at 
Sarbogard,  Hungary,  has  an  arch  of  50  ft.  span, 
the  rise  being  about  7 ft., 'and  the  thickness  of 
the  crown  is  close  on  8 in.  In  another  highway 
bridge,  in  Germany,  the  span  is  65  ft.  6 in., 
and  the  rise  8 ft.  3 in.,  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crown  at  the  arch  is  just  on  8 in. 
A still  more  striking  bridge  in  appearance  is 
a [foot-bridge,  of  115  ft.  span,  and  having  a 
rise  of  13  ft.,  the  uniform  thickness  through- 
out being  just  under  four  inches.  The  same 
system  is  being  applied  in  Hamburg  to  the 
construction  of  sewers. 


From  some  correspondence  that  has  just 
passed  between  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hood  Barrs,  L.C.C.,  it  seems 
that  in  the  course  of  next  week  the  Albert 
Palace  and  its  contents,  including  the  great 
organ,  will  be  sold  by  the  Office  of  Works,  pro- 
ceeding under  their  distress  for  arrears  of  rent, 
which  in  October  last  amounted  to  2,250/. 
The  Board  then  agreed  to  postpone  further 
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measures  for  vacating  the  lease,  and  to 
accept  a conditional  offer  of  20,000/.  f^r  their 
interest  in  the  land  and  remaining  property  ; 
but,  so  far,  no  agreement  has  been  arrived 
at  between  the  Acquisition  Committee  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Board’s  lease. 
The  Palace  and  grounds,  covering  over  ten 
acres,  and  on  which  it  is  said  more  than 
100,000/.  has  been  expended,  was  opened  in 
June,  1885,  having  been  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis.  At  the 
projected  sale  by  auction  on  April  27  of 
last  year,  with  an  upset  price  of  5,000/.,  no 
bid  was  made.  The  organ,  which  has 
formed  a nesting-place  for  sparrows  of 
late,  was  built  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  Bros., 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Best, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Palace  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Regent’s  Park.  It  is 
a noble  instrument,  having  its  stops  and  four 
key-boards  separated  from  the  main  body, 
and  so  placed  that  the  organist  faces  the 
area  of  the  concert  hall.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  a daily  contemporary,  Mr.  Hood 
Barrs  writes  that  the  County  Council  make 
the  acquisition  of  the  organ  a sine  qnd  non 
of  their  taking  over  the  Palace  as  a place  of 
public  resort,  that  the  Battersea  Vestry  has 
promised  5,000/.,  and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards 
offers,  he  believes,  15,000/.  towards  a sum  of 
26,000/.  for  purchasing  the  Palace,  organ,  and 
fittings,  and  putting  them  into  good  repair. 
We  understand  that  in  the  building  were 
used  the  stone  materials  of  the  King's  Bench 
Record  Office  (behind  which  Soane  built  the 
old  Law  Courts,  Westminster  Hall),  originally 
erected  by  Kent  (some  say  that  Ripley  helped 
him)  for  the  Commons  Committee  Rooms, 
and  pulled  down  in  1883. 


WHAT  is  the  duty  of  a landlord  of  a 
building,  which  is  let  in  flats  or  as 
offices,  in  regard  to  keeping  the  staircases  in 
repair?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
case  recently  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Miller  v.  Handcock.  The  plaintiff,  who  had 
to  visit  a tenant  of  one  of  the  large  blocks  of 
buildings  so  common  in  the  City,  fell  down 
the  stairs  and  was  seriously  injured,  owing 
to  the  defective  condition  of  a staircase,  and 
he  accordingly  sued  the  landlord  for 
damages,  which  it  was  held  he  was  entitled 
to  recover.  “ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Lord 
Esher,  "that  there  is  an  implied  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  the  tenants  to 
afford  a reasonably  safe  entrance  and  exit, 
or  else  he  is  letting  to  the  tenants  that  which 
will  be  of  no  value  to  them.  What  is  the 
use  of  a second  floor  to  any  one  if  the  stair- 
case, by  which  alone  there  can  be  access  to 
it,  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin?” 
Obviously  it  would  be  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  say  that  a landlord  is  not  bound 
to  keep  the  stairs  in  proper  repair.  We  are 
only  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
an  answer. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  just  issued,  containsa  suggestive 
paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  F.G.S.,  " On 
the  Dwindling  and  Disappearance  of 
Limestones,”  a subject  having  direct  bearing 
on  the  causes  of  variation  in  quality  and 
structure  of  many  freestones,  although  the 
author  does  not  deal  with  it  in  that  connexion. 
He  remarks  that  there  are  probably  few 
instances  in  nature  in  which  limestone-beds 
are  so  protected  that  water  cannot  gain 
access  to  them.  A limestone-bed  to  which 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gains 
access  becomes  gradually  dissolved,  and, 
furthermore,  the  solvent  action  of  humus 
acids  must  also,  in  some  cases,  be  taken 
into  account.  The  question  whether  such  a 
bed  will  completely  vanish  is  one  which 
involves  merely  the  magnitude  of  the 
bed,  the  duration  and  energy  of  the 
solvent  action,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
limestone  from  foreign  matter  of  a more 
or  less  insoluble  nature.  If  unlimited 
time  be  conceded,  there  seems,  he  says,  no 
reason  why  very  thick  beds  of  limestone 
should  not  wholly  disappear— at  all  events, 


thin  ones  may  easily  do  so.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  embodied  in  these  ob- 
servations, but  we  are  unable  to  accept  all 
the  author's  conclusions.  It  is  perfectly 
right  to  say  that  limestones  are  wasted  away 
underground  by  the  action  of  solvent  water, 
and  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  stone 
quarries,  where  the  workable  beds  of  stone 
alternate  with  more  or  less  worthless  mate- 
rials, that  the  solvent  action  has  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  dwindling  in  the 
latter,  which  obviously  were  much  thicker 
than  they  are  at  present.  We  know  also 
in  regard  to  tlie  Chalk  formation  that  it 
was  much  thicker  than  it  now  is,  having 
been  reduced  to  its  present  condition 
by  the  action  of  percolating  water.  But 
when  we  read  that  the  process  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  limestones,  and  that  it  is  only 
a matter  of  time — geological  time,  of  course 
— for  all  such  stones  to  disappear,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  dissent.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
carbonate  of  lime  is  readily  decomposed  by 
carbonic  and  other  acids  found  abundantly 
in  water,  but  under  certain  structural  con- 
ditions limestone  is  hardly  affected  thereby. 
Indeed,  the  solvent  action  is  in  part  recon- 
structive, for  we  know  in  regard  to  many  of 
our  most  durable  building  freestones,  that 
the  semi-crystalline  condition  in  which  they 
are  now  found,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
chemical  changes  wrought  in  them  by  the 
agency  of  percolating  water.  Wc  are  unable 
to  follow  the  author  in  regarding  the  action 
referred  to  as  producing  very  widespread 
effects.  It  undoubtedly  has  caused  the 
disappearance  of  certain  thin  limestones, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  led  to  the  more 
complete  preservation  of  other  kinds. 


During  the  alteration  and  restoration, 
which  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
Chapel  of  Gray’s  Inn,  some  windows  have 
been  found  in  the  south  wall,  and  traces  of 
similar  ones  on  the  north  side.  They  are  of 
three  lights  with  four-centred  enclosing  arches 
deeply  recessed  from  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall.  At  the  west  end  of  the  wall  a relieving 


arch  is  shown  formerly  of  a doorway,  which 
stood  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  north- 
west entrance  to  the  chapel.  Over  the 
windows  are  two  oval  ones  of  much  later 
date  corresponding  with  similar  ones,  also  on 
the  north  side,  and  immediately  underneath 
the  late  flat  ceiling.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a chapel  founded  here  in  1315,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  family  mansion  of  the 
De  Grays,  which  stood  here.  The  windows 
discovered  belong  to  late  Perpendicular  times, 
when  the  chapel  must  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  although  we  believe  no  record  exists 
of  it.  In  1619,  an  order  was  made  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chapel,  but,  doubtless, 


owing  to  want  of  funds,  this  was  not  done 
and  it  was  not  until  1698  that  any  extensive 
alterations  were  made.  The  main  walls 
seem  to  have  been  left,  the  oval  windows 
inserted,  and  the  fittings  generally  renewed. 


^^HE  choice  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West 
J.  for  the  proposed  memorial  window  to 
Izaak  Walton,  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  he 
resided  for  some  years,  and  served  as  over- 
seer, in  that  parish.  Admitted  of  the  Iron- 
mongers’Company  on  November  i3,  1618, 
he  opened  one  of  the  little  shops  over 
Greshams  Bourse,  Cornhill,  wlience  he 
removed  to  Fleet-street,  where,  in  a deed  of 
1624,  he  is  described  as  " linen-draper,”  and 
as  sharing  a house  with  John  Mason,  hosier. 
The  wood  and  plaster  house,  of  temf. 
Edward  VI.,  which  until  May,  1799,  stood  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  Chancery-lane, 
and,  together  with  the  "Three  Squirrels” 
(Goslings  bank)  opposite,  was  reproduced 
in  Mr.  Cu  H.  Birchs  "Old  London”  at  the 
Health  Exhibition  of  1884,  was  commonly 
called  Walton’s.  But  Sir  John  Hawkins 
says  his  house  stood  two  doors  west  of  the 
lane,  being  next  westwards  of  the  " Harrow” 
Inn.  In  later  years  it  was  represented  by 
No.  19S,  Fleet-street— Kenning’s  Masonic 
depot— in  the  block  between  Bell-yard  and 
Chancery-lane  pulled  dov/n,  together  with 
Apollo-court  and  the  " Cock  ’’  tavern,  in 
1881-2,  for  the  Bank  of  England  branch-office. 
In  1632  Wdlton  moved  to  a house  by  the 
entrance  into  Crown-court,  west  side  of 
Chancery  - lane,  and  then  into  another 
house  three  or  four  doors  north— where 
now  stands  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
branch  - office  — and  opposite  to  which 
Jacob  Toiison  afterwards  opened  his 
first  shop  by  sign  of  the  "Judge’s  Head.” 
This  is  probably  the  house  he  mentions  in 
his  will,  demising  an  interest  for  sixteen 
years  therein  to  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Winchester. 
Bell-yard  and  Fetter- lane  were  once 
renowned  for  their  fishing-tackle  shops. 
In  1640  Walton  edited  a volume  of  sermons, 
to  which  he  added  a life,  of  Dr.  Donne,  who 
was  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  1624-31.  But 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was 
living  in  Clerkenwell,  near  Cobham-row, 
when  his  most  famous  work  was  first 
" Prijited  by  T.  Maxey  for  Rich.  Marriot, 
in  6'’.  Dunsians  Church-yard,  Fleetstreet, 
1653.  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  says,  in  his 
edition  of  " The  Compleat  Angler,”  that 
Walton  left  Chancery  - lane  circa  August, 
1644;  he  went,  it  seems,  to  Clerkenwell,  in 
1649,  staying  there  until  the  end  of  1661,  in 
November  of  which  year  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last_  time  as  assessed  to  the  poor’s 
rate.  Finding  London,  he  avers,  not  the 
place  for  an  honest  man  to  live  in,  he 
ultimately  retired  to  Winchester.  He  'was 
buried  beneath  a black  marble  slab  in  the 
floor  of  Prior  Silkstede’s  chapel,  of  whose 
screen  we  published  on  July  15  last  Mr.  R. 
M.  D.  Lucas’s  measured  elevation  and  plan. 
In  the  National  Gallery  is  Jacob  Huysman’s 
portrait  of  Walton,  in  his  old  age. 


VARIOUS  schemes  have  lately  been 
brought  forward  in  Bath  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  water  supply 
to  that  city.  The  corporation  is  naturally 
jealous  of  any  attempt  at  obtaining  water 
from  deep  wells,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Grand  Pump  Room,  as  it  might  lead  to 
some  infringement  of  its  rights  over  the  hot 
water  springs  ; more  than  one  well  boring 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  by  reason  of  that. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Somerset 
wells  and  borings  from  the  pens  of  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  F.G.S.,  and  Messrs 
W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward, F.G.S.,  which  appears  in  the  current 
Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History 
aiid  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  The  first- 
mentioned  observer  in  recording  a deep 
well-boring  in  Bath  remarks  that  the 
surface  springs  and  shallow  wells  upon 
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which  the  water  supply  formerly  depended  are 
now  found  insufficient,  for  many  reasons. 
This  boring  is  on  the  east  side  of  Bathwick- 
street,  in  the  yard  of  the  Bath  brewery,  and 
penetrates  to  the  blue  Lias  clay.  Particulars 
of  other  wells  are  given  from  near  Spurway’s 
reser\’oir,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Lansdown, 
also  at  Bedminster,  Curry  Rivell.  Harptrce, 
Langport,  Shepton  Mallet,  Sotith  Widcombe, 
Taunton,  and  Wrington.  We  note  that 
whilst  the  sub-divisions  of  the  beds  passed 
through  in  sinking  each  well  are  carefully 
set  out,  the  description  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  met  with.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  “ water  was  found  on 
breaking  through  this  latter  bed,  “ water  was 
just  oozing  up,”  " supply  is  abundant,”  &c. 
In  every  case  accurate  details  should  be 
given  as  to  the  yield,  and  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  state  the  quality  of  the  water  in 
general  terms.  On  looking  through  literature 
relating  to  wells  we  have  noticed  that  these 
desiderata  are  frequently  not  given. 

1 I 

THE  MONUMENT. 

Considerable  alarm  was  felt  when,  on  the 
morning  of  September  25,  1S8S,  a fragment  of 
masonry  fell  down  from  the  top  of  the  Monument. 
The  civic  authorities  put  up  a swinging  scaffolding, 
the  entire  fabric  was  e.xamined,  and  the  late  City 
Architect  took  the  opportunity  to  make  measured 
drawings,  comprising  vertical  and  horizontal 
sections,  on  a scale  of  8 ft.  to  one  inch.  .Some 
repairs  were  executed,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
the  abacus,  originally  fastened  by  iron  lx)lts, 
removed.  In  his  interesting  book*  Mr.  ‘Welch 
assures  us  that  the  result  of  the  examination 
showed  the  remarkable  strength  and  soundness 
of  the  column,  “ the  stone  being  of  splendid 
quality,"  he  says;  and  adds:  “The  building  is 
now  in  as  good  a condition  as  ever.”  \\e 
commented  upon  the  material — Portland  stone — 
employed,  in  an  article  in  our  paper  of  October  6, 
1S8S,  questioning  the  desirability  of  using  even 
the  best  stone  now  quarried  in  the  island,  for 
public  buildings  in  our  capital.  The  Monument 
stands,  and  is  likely  to  stand  for  many  a day,  a 
notable  memorial  of  a great  disaster,  still  to 
furnish,  as  it  did  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  ill 
success  of  his  tragedy,  a simile  for  resolute 
stability. 

This  small  volume  appears  opportunely  when 
we  have  the  recent  fire  at  St.  Mary  Axe  in  mind. 
Occupying  the  site  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  and 
distant  by  its  own  height  of  202  ft.  from  the  shop 
of  the  King's  baker  in  Pudding-lane,  where  the 
flames  broke  out,  it  overtops  all  similar  structures 
as  well  as  the  spirelet  that  surmounts  the  graceful 
cupola  and  lantern  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Magnus  the  Martyr.  The  views  to  be  obtained 
from  its  summit  are  superior  in  some  respects  to 
those  gained  by  ascending  St.  Paul’s.  Mr.  Welch’s 
official  position  as  Librarian  to  the  Corporation, 
combined  with  his  well-known  attainments  in 
archceology  and  historical  literature,  enables  him 
to  produce  what  should  form  a standard  work 
upon  its  subject.  Whilst  compelled,  by  nature  of 
the  case,  to  rehearse  many  particulars  already 
familiar,  he  puls  all  the  material  into  an  attractive 
form,  and  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  a 
valuable  stock  of  information  upon  views,  biblio- 
graphy, and  authorities  (printed  and  in  MS.)  in 
respect  of  the  Monument  and  the  Great  Fire. 
He  gives  a brief  account  of  the  Fire  itself,  and 
does  justice  to  what  we  are  now  rather  prone  to 
forget — the  activity  and  sympathy  displayed  by 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  And  here  we 
may  mention,  since  we  do  not  find  it 
noticed,  that  in  the  last  scene  of  his 
“Marriage  a la  Mode”  Hogarth  illustrates 
the  old  rule  of  keeping  water-buckets  in  the 
aldermen’s  private  houses.  An  Act  cf  Common 
Council,  1667,  ordained  that  the  aldermen  should 
equip  their  houses  with  one  hand-squirt  and  twelve 
or  twenty-four  leather  buckets  apiece ; and  that 
every  parish  should  keep  in  readiness  two  brass 
hand-sijuirts,  in  addition  to  the  800  buckets,  fifty 
ladders,  with  other  tools,  to  be  provided  by  each 
of  the  four  divisions  into  which  they  divided  the 
City  for  this  purpose.  To  supply  the  squirts  and 
the  City  Companies’  engines  with  water,  pumps 
were  to  be  placed  in  all  wells,  with  fire-plugs  in 
the  mains  of  the  New  River  and  Thames  Water 
Works. 


• “ Historj-  of  the  Monument."  Ry  Charles  Welch, 
F.S.A.  Published  Biidcr  the  authority  of  the  City  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Cuy  of  London  : 1893. 


Besides  those  formulated  by  Evelyn  and  Wren, 
several  plans  were  advanced  for  a rebuilding  of 
the  City.  In  his  diary,  Evelyn  writes  : — 

September  13.— I presented  his  Majesty  with  a 
sun’cy  of  the  niines,  and  a plott  for  a new  Citiy, 
with  a discourse  on  it;  whereupon  after  dinner  his 
Majesty  sent  for  me  into  the  Queen's  bed-chamber. 
Her  M’ajesty  and  the  Duke  [of  ‘V'orkl  onely  being 
present ; they  examin'd  each  particular,  and 
discours'd  on  them  for  neere  an  hour,  seeming  to  be 
extreamdy  pleas'd  with  what  I had  so  early  thought 
on. 

In  a letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  dated  at  Sayes 
Court,  September  27,  Evelyn  says  : — 

The  King  and  Parliament are  now 

busied  with  adjusting  the  claimes  of  each  proprietor, 
that  so  they  may  dispose  things  for  ye  building  after 
the  noblest  model.  Every  body  brings  in  his  idea, 
amongst  the  rest  I presented  his  Majesty  my  owne 
conceptions,  with  a discourse  annex'd.  It  was  the 
second  that  was  scene  within  two  [sic]  days  after  the 
conflagration,  but  Dr.  Wren  had  got  the  start  of  me. 

Inasmuch  as  Wren’s  and  Evelyn’s  are  the  best 
known,  by  name  at  any  rate,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  briefly  indicate  the  salient  features  of  their 
respective  schemes,  premising  it  was  due  to  the 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  the  citizens  that 
so  signal  an  occasion  was  lost;  and  now— as  we 
pointed  out  in  reviewing  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston’s 
book  (see  pp.  23-5,  ante) — the  evil  seems  to  be 
past  remedy. 

Wren,  of  whose  plan  Mr.  Welch  gives  a copy, 
designed  parallel  streets  crossing  at  right-angles  ; 
the  three  principal,  with  two  or  three  cross, 
streets,  to  be  at  least  90  ft.  wide,  others  60  ft., 
and  the  lanes  about  30  ft.  Around  the  Exchange 
he  disposes  the  Post,  Excise,  Bank,  Mint,  and 
Insurance  Offices  : he  places  piazzas  at  the  end  of 
London  Bridge,  and  two  others  to  stand  square 
with  this  and  the  Exchange,  with  another  about 
half-way  up  F'leet-street.  The  halls  of  the  twelve 
chief  Companies  he  ranges  in  a square  about 
Guildhall  ; a quay  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Tower  is  inscribed,  between  Bridewell  Dock 
and  (^ueenhithe,  “the  Grand  Terras  with  the 
Publick  Halls.”  The  churches  he  fixes  in  con- 
spicuous positions,  and,  for  the  most  part,  at 
street  corners,  but  all  churchyards,  gardens,  and 
unnecessary  vacuities,  all  trades  using  great  fires 
or  producing  noisome  smells  were  to  be  placed 
without  the  City,  tlvelyn  lays  out  new  burial 
grounds  along  the  wall  between  Aldgate  and 
Cripplegate,  the  opposite  space  to  form  a large 
street  for  the  inns,  with  carriers’  stations,  &c.  ; he 
transfers  the  Exchange  to  the  Steel  "^’ard,  in  an 
area  bounded  on  three  sides  with  piazzas.  He 
proposes,  moreover,  to  collect  the  various  trades 
and  professions  in  common  centres  : the  College 
of  Physicians'  piazza  is  to  consist  of  houses  for 
doctors  : stationers  and  booksellers  are  to  have 
their  shops,  and  the  clergy  their  residences,  round 
the  piazzas  of  the  churches  ; about  St.  Paul's  are 
to  be  the  episcopal  palace,  houses  for  the  dean, 
canons,  and  prebendaries,  the  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  a public  library. 

But  these  projects  were  of  no  avail.  On 
September  18,  16^67,  an  Act  passed  for  setting  up 
a court  composed  of  Justices  of  the  King’s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  sat  in  Clifford's-Inn  Hall  to  adjudicate  in  all 
matters,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  arising 
out  of  the  burning  or  demolition  of  property.  The 
judges,  lieing  twenty-two  in  all,  discharged  this 
special  duty  without  fee  or  reward  during  the 
interval  1667-73.  Their  decisions  are  contained  in 
nine  books,  known  as  the  “ Fire  Decrees,”  in  the 
Town  Clerk’s  custody,  and  Michael  Wright  was 
employed  by  the  Corporation  to  paint  the 
jrartraits — whole-length,  for  60/.  apiece — which 
formed  the  subject  of  ^Ir.  G.  B.  Scharfs  paper, 
read  recently  to  the  London  Congress  of  the 
Royal  Archieological  Institute  (seepage  65,  ante). 

Another  statute  demands  notice  in  our  columns. 
The  Act  19  Car.  II.,  c.  3 (whose  29th  clause 
provides  for  the  erection  of  the  Monument  it.self, 
by  a duty  of  u.  a ton  upon  all  coals  brought  into 
the  Port  of  London)  makes  certain  rules  to 
govern  all  persons  concerned  in  the  rebuilding. 
These  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  only  four  sorts 
of  buildings ; the  first,  or  smallest  kind,  in 
by-lanes,  to  be  two  floors  high  (9  ft.)  besides 
cellars  and  garrets ; the  second,  in  noted  streets 
and  lanes,  of  three  floors  (10  to  9 ft.)  with  cellars 
and  garrets ; the  third,  in  principal  streets,  of 
four  floors  (10  to  S ft.)  with  balconies,  besides 
cellars  and  garrets  ; and  the  fourth,  for  houses  of 
leading  citizens  and  people  of  quality,  at  the 
builder’s  discretion,  to  a limit  of  four  floors. 
All  cellars  to  be  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  the  height  of  the 
garrets  at  the  builder’s  discretion.  All  new 
buildings  to  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick ; 
with  party  walls  ranging  from  two  to  one  brick,  and 


front  and  back  walls  from  two-and-a-half  to  one 
brick  ; and  to  be  thus  erected  within  three  years 
after  the  fire  upon  pain  of  the  then  vacant  sites 
being  disposed  of  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Act  jirovides  for  the  widening  of  certain 
streets,  with  all  narrow  passages  less  than  14  ft. 
wide,  and  fur  the  making  of  new  thoroughfares, 
including  King-street,  Cheapside,  and  Princes- 
street.  It  also  ordains  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  draw  up  tables  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
materials  and  the  labourers’  wages  ; and  that  for 
the  greater  expedition  of  the  work  all  labourers, 
being  non-freemen,  should  for  seven  years,  or 
longer,  have  the  same  liberty  as  that  enjoyed  by 
freemen,  freedom  for  life  being  conferred  on  all 
who  should  labour  for  a period  of  seven  years. 
This  franchise  is  supposed  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  figure  of  Liberty  in  Cibber’s  relief  upon 
the  west  front.  In  that  same  year  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  issued  “rules  and  directions  for 
the  pitching  and  levelling  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  City,”  under  which  the  slopes  of  many 
thoroughfares  were  altered,  some  being  raised  by 
as  much  as  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  We  will  add  that  the 
house  in  Monument  - yard  where  Goldsmith 
lodged.  1757-8,  as  assistant  to  Jacob,  the  apothe- 
cary, was  ])ulled  clown  about  ten  years  ago  for  the 
new  approach  into  Lower  Thaines-street,  designed 
by  Colonel  Haywood,  engineer  to  the  City  Com- 
mission of  Sewers. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

TWENTV-FOURTII  ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  excursion  having  been 
fixed  for  this  year  at  the  quiet  and  small  town  of 
Diss,  the  members  gathered  in  their  usual  fashion 
during  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  preceding  the 
official  commencement  of  the  week’s  work. 
Diss,  although  a small  town,  is  a very  pleasant 
centre  for  architectural  cxcursioning,  and  enables 
the  party  to  gather  up  some  of  the  fragments  left 
from  the  Norwich,  Lynn,  and  Bury  St.  Fldmunds 
excursions.  Indeed,  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  so  full  of  architectural  interest  that 
many  tit-bits  are  still  left  unexplored,  and  Sunday 
was  partly  occupied  by  the  members  who  had 
arrived  in  discussing  the  merits  of  places  near 
their  routes  which  they  would  like  to  visit,  as  well 
as  in  walks  to  spots  within  a short  distance  of  the 
head-quarters,  such  as  Palgrave,  with  a good 
timber  roof  and  picturesque  situation,  and  Frenze, 
possessing  as  its  chief  merit  its  freedom  from 
restoration,  and  hence  sundry  scraps  of  seventeenth- 
century  woodwork,  as  well  as  some  ten  brasses 
mostly  of  the  sixteenth-century  date,  and  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  the  Bleverhassett  family. 

Monday. 

The  first  building  visited  was  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  South  Lopham,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  very  fine  central  Norman  tower,  which 
divides  the  nave,  with  its  north  and  south  aisles, 
from  the  chancel.  The  north  door,  now  blocked 
up,  also  is  a relic  of  the  Norman  church,  but  the 
main  structure  appears  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  Decorated  period,  considerable  additions  and 
modifications,  including  the  clearstory,  having 
been  added  by  Perpendicular  builders.  Like 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  district,  this  shows 
some  good  examples  of  flint  and  stone  panelling, 
and  the  effect  of  the  clearstory  carried  out  in  this 
manner,  and  supplemented  by  occasional  red 
bricks  as  borders  to  the  arches,  is  very  pleasing. 
The  letters  S,  T,  and  A are  worked  into  the 
panels,  between  windows  of  clearstory,  as  well 
as  the  constantly-recurring  M.R.  conjoined.  An 
interesting  point  is  the  existence  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  a so-called  leper’s  window,  which 
is  both  larger  and  at  a higher  level  than  these  are 
generally  found.  The  form  of  the  piscina  is 
somewhat  unusual,  it  having  a half-arch  open 
towards  the  sedilia,  with  plain  triple  - stepped 
stone  benches  without  canopies.  A piscina  also 
exists  in  the  vestry,  and  apparently  is  in  its 
original  position,  though  possibly  it  orginally 
existed  for  the  service  of  a side  chapel  rather  than 
of  a sacristy.  Of  the  old  woodwork  of  the  church 
there  remain  some  bench  ends,  now  re-used  for 
the  new  choir  seats,  introduced  when  the  chancel 
was  restored  in  1866.  The  original  Perpendicular 
roofs  ofthe  nave  and  aisles  also  remain,  though  not 
elaborate  in  design,  and  there  are  indications,  in 
the  mortice  holes  for  the  main  sill,  of  a chancel 
screen  having  formerly  existed,  though  all  other 
trace  of  it  has  vanished.  The  nave  and  aisles  of 
the  church  were  restored  and  reseated  in  1S74. 

From  South  Lopham  the  party  proceeded 
through  North  Lopham,  in  which  parish,  by  the 
way,  both  the  Waveney  and  Little  Ouse  take 
their  rise  about  three  yards  from  each  other,  and 
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diverging,  pursue  their  opposite  courses.  Then 
along  the  charming  avenue  of  Quidenham-lane  to 
Quidenham  itself,  whose  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  looks  very  picturesque  with  its  western 
steeple,  made  up  of  a circular  tower  with  octagonal 
belfry  stage  and  shingled  spire.  The  greater  part 
of  the  church  is  of  Harly  English  date,  with  a 
Norman  south  porch  and  north  door.  The  latter 
has  some  interesting  old  ironwork  of  the  strapping 
and  tracing  period  of  English  smilhery,  but  the 
woodwork  of  the  door  has  evidently  been  re- 
newed. In  the  vestry  wall  are  three  pillars, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  Saxon,  and  probably 
part  of  an  early  font.  The  church  contains 
several  memorials  and  monuments  to  the  Earls 
of  Albemarle  and  other  members  of  the  Keppel 
family. 

Erom  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
hall,  where  they  were  received  by  Lord  Bury, 
who  showed  them  over  the  house,  which  from 
some  few  remains  and  a wooden  model  which  is 
preserved,  was  originally  a house  of  the  Stuart 
period,  to  which  has  been  added  and  incorporated 
a Palladian  residence.  To  the  artistic  mind  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  house  is  not  the  architecture, 
but  the  pictures,  particularly  the  pastels,  and  the 
charming  old  gardens. 

To  see  an  e.xample  of  the  type  of  house  that 
(Quidenham  originally  was,  the  members  proceeded 
to  Wilby  Hall,  the  first  of  the  series  of  moated 
halls  to  be  seen  on  the  excursion.  The  house 
externally  is  a fine  subject  for  the  painter,  and 
interesting  to  the  architect  from  its  imitation  of 
the  usual  detail  of  Early  English  Renaissance 
stone  buildings,  executed  in  red  brick  and  covered 
with  stucco.  The  mullions,  transomes,  heads 
and  sills  of  windows,  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  house,  are  of  brick,  following  the  treatment 
that  would  have  been  adopted  at  the  same  period 
in  stone.  The  gables  are  ail  crow-stepped,  as  is 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  to  a first 
view  rather  suggest  Flemish  influence.  It  is, 
however,  no  more  than  the  logical  treatment  of 
brick  coping  when  stone  tradition  is  absent,  and 
hence  common  to  the  two  stone-less  and  brick-full 
districts.  Some  doubt  has  been  suggested  as  to 
the  position  of  the  entrance  to  the  house,  from 
indications  of  a bridge  over  the  moat,  towards 
what  is  now  the  back  elevation,  but  there  does  not 
appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  building  itself  to 
be  any  question  that  the  entrance  of  the  present 
house  was  always  in  the  present  position.  The 
hall  was  built  by  Robert  Wilton,  who  was  born 
in  1599,  and  died  November  19,  1657.  The 
arms  of  two  of  his  wives  are  indicated  on  the  frieze 
of  the  front  entrance  ; those  of  the  third  have 
vanished.  Robert  Wilton  is  described  as  a 
colonel,  but  whether  a Cavalier  or  a Roundhead 
does  not  appear.  The  description  of  the  gallant 
colonel  as  a “ faithful  patriot  and  true  lover  of 
his  country”  was  true  of  many  on  both  sides.  He 
was  probably,  however,  a Parliamentarian,  as  that 
was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  church  at  Wilby,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
has  some  fine  Decorated  tracery  in  the  windows, 
and,  like  most  of  its  neighbours,  agood  tower.  It 
is  unrestored,  and  hence  refreshing,  with  its  scraps 
of  woodw’ork  of  various  dates,  a pulpit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  the  usual  tester  head,  altar, 
rail  and  table,  benches,  and  so  on.  The  piscina 
in  chancel  is  noticeable  for  the  excellent  carving 
of  the  sink,  and  evidently  belongs  to  the  Early 
English  period  of  the  church.  The  font  has 
some  interesting  detail  of  Decorated  date. 

From  Wilby  the  party  returned  by  way  of  New 
Buckenharn,  which,  though  of  considerably  less 
size  than  it  once  was,  has  an  air  of  importance 
that  its  present  fortunes  do  not  maintain. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  distinctive  prefix 
has  lost  somewhat  of  its  suitability,  as  New 
Buckenharn  received  its  name  when  founded  by 
William  d'Albini,  Earl  of  Chichester,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  The  reason  of  the  foundation  is 
said  to  be  that  d’Albini  disliked  the  situation  of 
the  castle,  built  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
at  Old  Buckenharn,  and  so  pulled  it  down  and 
built  another  at  New  Buckenharn,  which  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a keep,  two  round  towers,  a 
grand  entrance  tower,  and  a barbican,  and  to 
have  been  enclosed  with  surrounding  walls  and 
fosse.  The  owner,  who  had  view  of  frankpledge 
and  the  power  of  life  and  death,  obtained  from 
Henry  II.  many  privileges  for  his  new  burgh, 
among  which  were  those  of  holding  a mercate 
court,  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  a market. 
I he  inhabitants  had  the  privilege  of  exiiosing 
goods  for  sale  at  any  market  or  fair  in  the 
kingdom,  free  of  toll  or  stallage,  while  the  lords 
of  the  manor  claimed  the  right  of  ofitcialing  as 
butler  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
To  compensate  old  Buckenharn,  as  it  were,  for 


the  loss  of  his  own  presence,  d’Albini  founded  at 
that  place  of  ancient  importance  a priory  of 
Augustine  canons,  in  honour  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  using  partly  the  materials  of  the  old 
castle  for  building  the  new  church  and  monastery. 
At  the  dissolution,  the  establishment  consisted  of 
a prior  and  eight  canons,  whose  revenue  was 
estimated  at  131/.  iis. 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin,  at  New  Buckenharn, 
is  wholly  of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  and  a very 
fine  example  of  the  period,  consisting  of  chancel, 
clcarstoried  nave  of  five  bays,  north  and  south 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The 
interior  was  restored  and  reseated  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  John  Gall,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  in  1S79,  but  the 
exterior  seemed  to  have  more  attraction  for  the 
visitors.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
tower  and  the  south  porch  were,  either  of  them, 
amply  sufficient  to  fill  the  time  at  disposal.  Both 
general  design  and  detail  were  excellently  worthy 
of  study,  the  flint  and  stone  panelling  being  more 
than  usually  rich  and  admirable  in  design.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  we  have  here  an  example  of 
the  disfavour  with  which  the  north  side  of  a 
church  was  regarded  by  our  forefathers  in  that 
while  the  remaining  sides,  east,  south,  and  west, 
are  richly  panelled,  the  north  is  left  bare  and 
cold. 

There  is  a good  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  font  is  of  a type  frequent  in  Norfolk, 
with  lions  (or  leo]5ards)  sejant  on  the  faces  of  the 
drum.  The  rood-screen  has  entirely  vanished, 
and  only  the  stair  remains  on  the  north  side  of 
chancel  as  evidence  of  its  existence.  I'rom  the 
date  and  size  of  the  church  it  must  have  been  a 
very  fine  example. 

In  the  market  place  is  a picturesque  market 
cross  or  hall  of  small  size,  with  the  old  pillory  still 
remaining.  Some  very  fine  carvings  of  Perpen- 
dicular date  are  clearly  fragments  of  an  older 
building. 

With  New  Buckenharn  ended  the  first  day’s 
work,  though  in  a county  so  plentifully  bestrewn 
with  churches  as  Norfolk,  those  visited  were  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  seen. 

Tuesday. 

Still  confining  themselves  to  Norfolk,  the  ex- 
cursionists started  this  day  from  Diss  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Scole,  or  Osmondislon,  where  the 
chief  attraction  is  the  old  inn  built  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  John  Peck,  a merchant  of 
Norwich,  in  1655,  at  a cost  of  1,500/.,  and  a 
notable  stopping  place  on  the  great  high  road 
from  Ipswich  to  Norwich.  The  house,  as  shown 
by  old  drawings,  is  now  somewhat  shorn  of  its 
most  prominent  feature,  the  great  sign  which 
spanned  the  road  as  a sort  of  triumphal  arch,  and 
had  upon  it  a vivid  representation  of  the  story  of 
Actceon.  This  was  erected  by  one  Fairchild  at  a 
cost  of  1,057/.  Besides  this  remarkable  structure 
the  house  also  had  a portico  and  a rich  timber 
porch,  both  of  which  have  also  vanished.  Divested 
as  it  is  of  these  salient  features,  the  building  is 
still  a remarkable  one,  with  its  five  brick  gables 
towards  the  road,  its  highly  picturesque  east  gable 
with  its  niche  and  figure  of  Hope,  and  its 
picturesque  front  towards  the  stable-yard  with 
three  projecting  bays.  As  an  example  of  the  type 
of  building  erected  at  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  clever  use  of  brickwork, 
there  are  few  examples  of  greater  interest.  The 
principal  staircase  is  a remarkably  solid  construc- 
tion, and  with  its  massive  newels,  balusters,  and 
handrails,  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

P'rom  Scole  the  party  proceeded  to  Redenhall, 
the  church,  which  now  .serves  the  flourishing  town 
of  Harleston. 

Redenhall  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  Late  Perpendicular  work, 
superadded  to  an  earlier  church  of  Ihirteenth- 
century  date,  of  which  the  nave  arcade  of  five  bays 
is  the  principal  remnant.  The  church  consists  of 
chancel,  with  north  aisle,  nave  and  aisles,  north 
porch  and  western  tower,  which  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  richest  in  the  county.  The  sanctus 
bellcot  over  the  chancel  arch  still  remaine.  The 
church  was  restored  and  reseated  in  1858,  and  is, 
accordingly,  somewhat  cold  and  cheerless 
: internally,  despite  the  large  windows  and  ample 
light.  Here,  again,  as  at  South  Lopham,  there 
remains  a piscina  in  the  vestry,  and,  curiously 
enough,  none  in  the  chancel,  although  the  sedilia 
exist  without  canopies  however.  A piscina  of 
Decorated  dale  exists  in  the  south  aisle.  Some 
remarkably  fine  linen  panels  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  doors  and  the  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles,  one 
of  tlie  original  Perpendicular  lime.  An  excel- 
lent brass  lectern  of  sevoutecnth-ccntury  work 
is  still  in  use,  the  eagle  being  double- 
headed. The  cognisance  of  a double-headed 
eagle  is  also  to  be  seen  on  one  of  the  corbels  of 


the  nave  roof.  The  rood-screen  has  vanished, 
but  the  painted  panels,  formerly  in  the  lower 
portion,  are  still  preserved  in  the  vestry,  which 
originally  had  an  upper  floor,  and  which  also 
contains  some  good  specimens  of  furniture,  chairs, 
chests,  &c.  A curious  little  feature  on  the  west 
doors  is  the  carving  of  horse-shoes,  pincers,  and 
hammer,  worked  in  with  the  linen  panels.  The 
north  porch  has  an  excellent  vaulted  ceiling  and 
a chamber  above,  approached  by  a circular  stair 
from  the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  excellent  pieces  of  design  in  the  church. 
The  tower  has  on  the  north  face  the  figures,  in 
iron,  1616,  but  this  is  only  a subsequent  tying- 
up,  necessitated  by  the  effects  of  lightning.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  of  a common  Norfolk  tyjje,  with 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  of  the 
Passion,  the  latter  borne  on  shields  by  angels  in 
alternate  panels.  The  shaft  has  the  lions  sejant  so 
usually  found.  The  rebuilding  of  the  church  in 
the  fourteenth  century  was  due  to  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  surnamed  “ de  Brotherton,”  eldest 
son  of  Edward  I.  and  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

After  luncheon  at  Harleston,  the  next  visit  was 
made  to  the  church  of  Pulham  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  which  has  been  restored  in  1886  by  Mr. 
T.  Garner,  who  has  recoloured  the  screen,  a fine 
example  of  East  Anglian  type,  with  the  double 
plane  of  tracery  so  frequently  found  in  this  part  of 
the  ccunlry.  The  chancel  has  been  painted  and 
decorated  and  a new  organ  inserted.  Though  the 
church  is  for  the  most  part  of  Late  Perpendicular 
date,  an  Early  Decorated  window  in  the  south 
aisle,  and  some  windows  in  the  chancel  of 
Transitional  character  from  Decorated  to  Perpen- 
dicular work,  evidence  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
structure.  A large  number  of  Perpendicular 
carved  bench  ends  remain,  though  they  appear 
to  be  now  affixed  to  scats  and  backs  of  a some- 
what later  date.  The  priest's  door  and  the 
double  piscina  In  the  chancel  arc  of  Early 
English  work.  There  are  some  interesting 
remains  of  ancient  glass  of  the  date  13S0, 
and  others  of  about  1420.  The  richest  piece 
of  work  in  the  building  is  the  south  porch, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  excellent 
examples  in  the  county,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  the  church  is  compared  with  many  others  of 
smaller  size,  consisting  of  a south  aisle  only, 
besides  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  usual 
western  tower.  A group-photograph  of  the  parly 
was  taken  in  front  of  the  beautiful  porch  by 
the  honorary  amateur  jffiotographer,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  R.II.A. 

From  this  church  to  that  of  Pulham  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  only  a short  drive,  and  the  lime  did 
not  allow  of  a sufficient  fresh  stock  of  enthusiasm 
to  gather  in  the  hearts  of  the  visitors  for  a proper 
appreciation  of  this  church,  which,  except  in 
the  one  point  of  size,  siiffeis  greatly  in  com- 
parison with  Its  neighbour.  The  restoration 
and  the  coloured  decoration,  which  latter 
is  also  supposed  to  be  a restoration,  were 
not  by  Mr.  Garner,  and  succeeded  in  dissi- 
pating the  small  amount  of  energy  left  in  the 
party.  The  church  has,  nevertheless,  many 
points  of  interest,  with  its  north  and  south  aisles 
divided  from  the  nave  by  arcades  of  different  dale 
and  design.  The  work  is  of  course  mainly 
Perpendicular,  though  there  are  substantial 
remains  of  thirteenth-century  dale.  The  western 
tower  is  a large  one,  and  the  porch,  which  is  here 
on  the  north  by  reason  probably  of  the  village 
being  on  that  side  of  the  church,  is  an  excellent 
example,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  richness  to 
that  at  Pulham  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  In  ihe 
ordinary  parlance  of  the  district  Pulham  Market 
is  the  local  name  of  the  parish  of  Pulham  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  Pulham  Market  Hall  wliich 
was  not  visited,  a former  seat  of  a junior  branch 
of  the  Percies,  is  in  the  parish. 

On  the  return  journey,  a stop  was  made  at 
Thelveton  Hall,  but  the  lieat  of  the  day  had  by 
this  time  dissipated  almost  entirely  the  energy  of 
the  party,  and  the  request  of  the  owner  that  no 
illustrations  of  his  house  should  be  published,  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  laziness  which  was  almost 
universal.  Everyone,  therefore,  welcomed  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Robinson  that  he  would  take 
another  group-photograph,  which  he  accordingly 

did. 

Thelveton  Hall  is  a red  brick  Jacobean  manor- 
house  of  the  usual  E plan,  with  the  porch  and 
entrance  in  the  centre.  This  house  is  only  one 
room  deep,  and  as  in  some  other  instances  the 
windows  were  originally  apparently  only  on  the 
north  side,  the  fireplaces  being  on  the  south  wall. 
Externally  these  are  carried  up  with  some  simple 
but  satisfactory  chimney  slacks.  In  the  interior, 
besides  the  plan,  there  is  little  of  interest,  but  a 
fine  carved  ebimney-piece  in  the  dining-room  and 
some  good  examples  of  furniture,  including  a 
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remarkable  carved  oak  sideboard.  Tlie  entrance 
front  is  a very  pleasing  composition,  with 
its  projecting  wings  and  centre,  their  gables 
crowned  with  crow-steps  and  ornamented  at  the 
quoins  with  elaborate  cut  brick  pinnacles,  and  the 
mullioned  and  transomed  windows  and  semi- 
circular headed  doorway.  The  party  had  here  a 
chance  of  judging  to  some  e.\tenl  the  effect  when 
new  of  the  style  of  work  seen  in  a dilapidated 
condition  at  Wilby.  The  stucco,  with  which  the 
windows  and  other  features  had  their  brick 
transmuted  into  the  semblance  of  stone,  has  been 
restored  and  renewed,  and  although  the  modern 
plasterer’s  work  is  not  identical  with  that  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  seventeenth  century,  either  in 
lint  or  texture,  and  although  too  the  bricks  have 
deepened  in  tone  and  taken  on  variations  of 
colouring,  nevertheless  a fair  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  original  value  of  the  method  of 
architectural  embellishment  here  presented  is 
afforded  by  Thelveton  klall. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Thelveton, 
although  it  contains  some  points  of  interest,  was 
not  included  in  the  programme,  and  its  exclusion 
was  justified  by  the  listless  state  of  the  excur- 
sionists at  the  Hall,  whose  chief  consideration 
seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  accommodation  within  a 
short  distance  for  their  afternoon  lea.  It  seems 
that  a new  and  somewhat  difficult  duty  is 
expected  from  the  compilers  of  the  programme — 
the  arrangement  of  the  time-table  with  reference 
to  the  tea-table.  The  exceptional  heat  of  the 
first  two  days  of  the  excursion  was,  it  must  be 
allowed,  some  excuse  for  the  collapse  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  bright,  warm,  sunshiny  weather 
is  very  enjoyable,  but  the  very  intensity  of  the 
enjoyment  produces  early  symptoms  of  laziness 
and  fatigue.  The  return  to  Diss  was  made  rather 
before  programme  time,  whereat  grumbled  the 
lazy  ones  who  had  spent  their  time  at  Thelveton 
in  lolling  on  the  lawn.  Such  is  the  contrariety 
of  human  nature. 

We  will  continue  our  account  of  the  excursion 
next  week,  with  additional  illustrations. 


THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
ENGINEERS. 

Wb  continue  our  special  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association,  recently  held  at 
West  Bromwich.  (See  Builder  for  July  22 
(p,  65)  and  August  5 (p.  loi). 

Municipal  Electricity  Works. 

Mr.  Robert  Hammond,  M.I.E.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  “Municipal  Electricity  Works,” 
prefaced  by  some  notes  on  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  electricity  supply  industry  in 
this  country.  He  said  that  up  to  the  year  1879 
very  little  electric  ligluing  of  any  kind  was  done 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  introduction  in 
that  year  of  a new  arc  dynamo — which  was  a 
sound  engineering  job,  and  which  could  run  for 
long  spells  without  breaking  down — caused  quite 
an  outburst  of  activity.  The  result  was  that 
almost  all  large  works  which  were  in  operation 
hy  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  adopted  electric 
lighting.  In  some,  the  electricity  was 
“generated”  at  a centre  for  distribution  over  a 
large  area,  and  thus  the  idea  of  central  stations 
became  familiar.  Public  lighting  was  started  in 
the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  but  in  the  early 
eighties,  there  was  no  “private  lighting"  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  standing  charges,  and  the 
public  lighting  contracts,  being  taken  at  a loss 
for  the  sake  of  advertisement,  were,  in  almost 
every  case,  not  renewed  on  their  expiry.  In  three 
places  in  England,  however,  Brighton,  East- 
bourne, and  Hastings,  public-spirited  and  plucky 
individuals  kept  the  central  stations  at  work,  and, 
adopting  the  rough  means  then  available  for 
running  incandescent  lamps  on  arc  circuits, 
gave  the  customers  the  choice  of  arc  or 
incandescent  lighting,  and,  by  the  actual 
experience  of  years,  exemplified  the  ease 
with  which  incandescent  electric  lighting  over 
an  extended  area  from  one  centre  could  be  accom- 
plished. At  Brighton,  from  the  lieginning,  tlie 
supply  was  by  means  of  overhead  wires  ; but  at 
Eastbourne  ami  Hastings  the  distribution  from 
the  very  first  was  effected  by  means  of  under- 
ground mains.  The  companies  established  in 
these  places  were  followed  by  others  forn-.ed  by 
private  enterprise  at  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  Bath,  in  the  provinces,  and  at  the 
( rfosvenor  Galleiy-  and  Kensington  in  the  metro- 
{wlis.  On  the  passage  of  the  Electric  Ligluing 
Act  of  1S82,  fourteen  local  authorities  obtained 
provisional  orders,  but  until  18S9  not  one  of  them 
was  put  into  forc^-.  In  that  year  the  first  muni- 


cipal electricity  works  were  opened  at  Bradford, 
and  these  proving  successful,  municipal  electricity 
works  are  now  in  operation  in  nine  places, 
embracing  districts  so  widely  different  as  St. 
Bancras,  Dublin,  Brighton  (undertaken  in  order 
to  prevent  a local  electricity  company  from  getting 
a provisional  order),  Hull,  Nelson,  and  Glasgow. 
After  giving  a great  deal  of  information  in  a 
tabulated  form  as  to  electricity  works  (holding 
statutoiy  powers)  in  actual  operation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  to  works  in 
course  of  construction,  decided  upon,  or  pro- 
jected, he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  municipal 
aspect  of  the  question.  He  said  he  would  not 
embark  upon  a discussion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  municipal  trading.  That  subject  had  been 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  connexion  with  water 
and  gas  supply ; and  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  local  authorities  can  with 
propriety  become  the  distributors  of  these  two 
commodities.  Pure  water  is  the  prime  necessary 
of  human  life,  and  though  this  cannot  be  said  of 
gas,  with  regard  to  both  it  may  be  urged  that  : — 
(fl)  They  are  practically  in  demand  by  the  whole 
body  of  ratepayers.  (^)  They  are  supplied,  in 
any  particular  locality,  to  all  consumers  alike, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  in  one  uniform  quality. 
Let  us  apply  these  tests  to  electricity  supply, 
(a)  The  demand  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
universal,  the  only  limit  to  it  being  the  question 
of  price.  (d)  The  supply  to  every  ratepayer, 
as  in  the  case  of  water  and  gas,  is  bound  to  be 
uniform  in  quality.  In  the  case  of  both  water 
and  gas  supply  the  undertakings  have,  almost 
universally,  been  started  by  private  enterprise, 
and  subsequently  acquired  by  local  authorities 
when  they  were  assured  successes.  Is  there 
anything  connected  with  electricity  supply  that 
should  make  such  a course  inadvisable.  Let  us  first 
consider  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  ratepayers 
are  prejudiced  by  the  operations  of  a Company. 
If  a Local  Authority  sanction  a Provisional  Order 
on  behalf  of  a company,  the  first  step  of  the 
company  is  to  select  a compulsory  area,  limited 
in  extent,  but  comprising  the  choicest  portion  of 
the  town  from  the  electric  lighting  point  of  view. 
Ratepayers  inside  this  area  are  able,  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  light,  to  make  their  places  of  business 
more  attractive,  to  the  detriment,  probably,  of  the 
ratepayers  outside,  who  cannot  demand  a supply 
for  two  years,  and  can  then  only  obtain  it  under 
onerous  conditions  of  guarantee,  >lcc.  How  does 
this  arrangement  appeal  to  the  Town  Authorities, 
who  are  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  of  the  ratepayers  and  not  of  a select  few  ? 
Presuming  that  a fair  case  can  be  made  out  for 
electricity  supply  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  should  surely  be  the  aim  of  a Local 
Authority  to  establish  works  in  connexion  with 
which  a supply  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  of  the  ratepayers.  No  company,  however, 
would  accept  so  onerous  a condition  as  making 
the  whole  city  or  borough  the  compulsory 
area ; whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Local 
Authority  being  the  undertaker  under  the 
Electric  Lighting  Acts,  the  whole  city  or 
borough  practically  becomes  the  compulsory  area. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  if  a profitable 
demand  present  itself  outside  a company’s  com- 
pulsory area  the  company  will,  as  a mere  matter 
of  business,  extend  its  mains  and  enlarge  its 
works.  But  in  the  hands  of  a company  the 
growth  of  the  undertaking  must  necessarily  be 
slow.  The  shareholders,  believing  in  quick 
returns,  insist  upon  immediate  and  good  dividends 
as  the  precursor  to  any  enlargement  of  the  capital 
account.  The  business  is,  therefore,  often 
cramped  for  capital  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
unfortunate  ratepayers  in  the  “ outside  area  ” are 
left  in  the  lurch.  A municipality  can  afford  to 
take  wider  views.  If  the  business  be  in  itself 
sound,  its  aim  is  to  develop  it  on  an  ex- 
tended basis  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A Local 
Authority  can  afford  to  make  “capital  exten- 
sions” without  waiting  for  a 5 per  cent,  or 
6 per  cent,  return  upon  the  work  in  the  compul- 
sory area ; its  principal  aim  lieing,  with  due 
regard  to  permanent  profitable  results,  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  electricity  supply  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  district  under  its  control.  Again,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  quickest  way  of  developing 
the  i)usiness  is  to  offer  the  supply  at  a cheap  rate. 
Bradford,  for  instance,  is  charging  5d.  per  unit, 
equivalent  to  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  thousand  feet  of 
gas  : St.  Pancras,  fid.  for  light  and  3d.  for  motor 
supply ; Burton-on-Trent,  6d.,  &c.  No  com- 
panies, except  those  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
have  ventured  upon  starting  with  such  low  rates 
of  charge  as  this.  Far-seeing  directors  may  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  such  a bold  policy  is 
tile  best  ; but  they  fear  the  criticism  of  the  timid 
shareholder,  who  might  object  to  lean  profits  in 
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the  early  stages  of  the  business.  To  bring  my 
remarks  under  this  head  to  a close,  I will  only  refer 
to  one  other  municipal  consideration.  It  is  often 
s.aid  that  in  the  early  period  of  the  establishment 
of  municipal  electricity  works  the  demand  will 
not  be  universal,  and  the  works  possibly  con- 
ducted at  a loss,  and  that  it  is  unfair  that  the 
whole  of  the  ratepayers  should  incur  a responsi- 
bility for  the  benefit  of  a comparatively  limited 
number.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  introduction  of  electricity  supply  to  any  town 
raises  the  status  of  that  town,  and  indirectly 
results  in  a benefit  to  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers. 
Large  sums  are  constantly  being  voted,  with 
scarcely  a murmur,  for  the  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions ; and  the  day  will  probably 
arrive  when,  before  this  very  Association,  a paper 
will  be  read  on  the  iniquity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  permitting  the  distribution,  by  con- 
stantly leaking  pipes,  under  the  public  streets,  of 
such  a frightfully  noxious  thing  as  coal  gas,  and 
in  encouraging  the  illumination  of  interiors  with 
that  which  only  gives  out  light  by  robbing  the 
air  of  its  life-giving  quality,  oxygen,  and  by  re- 
turning to  the  air  poisonous  carbonic  acid, 
to  the  marked  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  health.  Finally,  the  author  dealt  with 
the  question  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
his  conclusion  being  that  electricity  supply  is 
based  at  the  present  stage  on  sound  commercial 
lines,  and  that  its  future  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
cheaper  costs.  The  question  then  for  a Local 
Authority  to  decide  is  whether  it  should  keep  the 
business  in  its  own  hands  or  sanction  its  being 
conducted  by  a company.  If  the  latter  course  be 
adopted,  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  provide  for  a 
forty-two  years’  tenure  by  the  company.  If  an 
arrangement  be  made  for  an  earlier  purchase,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Local  Authority  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a pretty  heavy  bonus.  This,  in  the 
case  of  Leeds,  was  fixed  at  about  fifi  per  cent., 
and  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Reading  it  has 
been  fixed  at  33  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  in  any 
case  manifest  that  the  consumers  are  better  off  if 
supplied  by  the  Local  Authority  than  by  a 
company,  because  the  price  charged  by  a 
company  must  cover  the  cost  of  administration  by 
directors  and  also  a provision  of  a good  dividend 
to  shareholders,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  supply  by 
a Local  Authority,  there  are  no  directors  to  pay 
and  no  fat  dividends  to  provide.  The  Local 
Authority  will  easily  be  able  to  Iwrrcw  the 
capital  necessary  at  3 per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.,  a 
rate  that  would  hardly  satisfy  the  shareholders  In 
a company. 

The  President  said  they  had  heard  so  glowing 
an  account  of  electric  lighting  as  to  almost  make 
them  go  in  for  it  without  further  consideration. 
But  ^Iunicipal  Engineers  were  cautious  men. 
They  knew  that  by  wailing  they  had  already 
gained  largely  from  the  experience  of  public 
companies  in  electric  lighting  ; and,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  wait,  he  thought  they  would  still  further 
benefit  from  the  experience  which  was  being 
gained  by  companies. 

Mr.  Carlw'right  (Bury)  said  that  the  paper  was 
a very  interesting  and  valuable  one.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hammond  in  saying  that  electric  light 
supply  should  be  taken  up  by  municipal  bodies, 
and  that  the  areas  of  supply  should  be  large  ; a 
Corporation  should  not  provide  electric  light  to  a 
small  central  area  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
who  lived  in  the  outer  districts.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hammond  for  his  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  Boulnois  (Liverpool)  said  he  cordially 
seconded  the  vole  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
exception  to  the  assumption  that  electric  lighting, 
or  even  gas,  was  on  a par  with  water.  Water 
was  a commodity  of  vital  necessity  to  com- 
munities, and  on  that  ground  municipalities  were 
justified  in  keeping  control  of  it.  But  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  gas  or  electric  lighting.  The 
latter  was,  as  yet,  only  in  its  experimental  stage, 
and  on  that  ground  it  behoved  public  bodies  to 
be  very  careful  in  their  choice  of  plant.  He 
thought  there  was  too  great  a tendency  to 
municipal  trading  in  some  directions. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  West 
Bromwich.  The  President  (Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
C.  K.),  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Mayor 
(Councillor  *\.krill),  the  Deputy-Mayor  (Councillor 
Salter),  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  Corporate  officials,  and  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  attending  the  Conference. 

Sewage  Difficulties  at  Nuneaton. 

On  the  following  clay  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Pickering,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  Surveyor 
to  the  Nuneaton  and  Chilvers  Colon  Local 
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Board,  on  “Sewage  Difficulties  at  Nuneaton, 
and  how  they  have  been  solved.”  lie  said  that 
few  towns  had  experienced  greater  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  their  sewage  than  Nuneaton.  Previous 
to  the  author’s  appointment  as  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Local  Board,  three  years  ago,  appa- 
rently disheartened  by  repeated  failures  the 
sanitary  authority  had  allowed  their  sewage  works 
to  lapse  into  a perfect  pestiferous  morass,  and  it 
wa.s  not  until  a perjjelual  injunction  restraining 
them  from  further  polluting  the  stream  was  about 
to  be  enforced,  that  they  determined  at  any  cost 
to  eflcctually  treat  the  sewage  of  their  district,  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

U|)on  laying  out  the  original  scheme  no  suitable 
land  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  town 
appears  to  have  been  available,  and  now’,  after 
over  twenty  years’  development  of  the  town,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  industries  contributing  to 
the  sewers,  the  sewage  is  of  such  a nature  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  ordinary  crops  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a long  article  in 
Engineeritig  of  September  ii,  1874,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sewage  to  be  dealt 
with  : — 

“'The  sewage  presented  some  extraordinary  charac- 
teristics. It  was  literally  loaded  with  animal  matter, 
appeared  thick  as  if  mixed  with  sire,  and  a/forded  such  an 
abominable  stench  of  decomposed  animal  substances  as 
made  it  impossible  to  conduct  its  analysis  except  in  the 
■'pen  air.  . . . The  Nuneaton  people  are  to  be  pitied. 
They  have  to  deal  with  a sewage  so  strong  that  we  affirm 
no  chemical  process  e.xtant  can  battle  with  it.  We  have 
tried  it  experimentally  in  its  natural  state  with  all  the 
known  processes,  and  all  signally  failed  to  purify  it.  If 
any  of  our  readers  desire  to  see  a most  complete  instance  of 
sewage  difficulty  we  advise  them  to  visit  Nuneaton." 

These  remarks  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  sewage  are  equally  appropriate  to-day  as  they 
were  nineteen  years  ago.  Experts  and  engineers 
who  have  visited  the  works  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  the  sewage  at  the  outfall  could 
scarcely  be  of  a worse  description  for  treatment. 
The  dry  weather  flow  is  about  400,000  gals,  per 
day,  or  36  gals,  per  head  per  day,  the  population 
contriimting  to  the  sewers  being  about  11,000. 
Considering  that  scarcely  one-third  the  houses  are 
provided  with  water-closets,  the  quantity  of  sewage 
to  be  dealt  with  is  very  large ; but  this  is  due  to 
llie  fact  that  nearly  one-third  the  quantity  is 
received  from  factories.  These  c<msist  of  fell- 
mongers',  wool  - scourers’,  and  hat  factories. 
Tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 
tliese  trades  will  understand  somewhat  of  the 
description  of  sewage  received  at  the  outfall. 

During  the  summer  of  last  year  the  Local  Board 
engaged  Dr.  Angell  (public  analyst  for  Hants)  to 
make  a series  of  analyses,  and  to  report  generally 
upon  the  sewage  treatment.  Ur.  Angell  occupied 
a full  week  in  making  his  investigations,  and  pre- 
sented a very  valuable  report  to  the  Board. 
Keferring  to  the  sewage,  he  says,  “ it  is  four  or 
five  limes  stronger  than  average  sewage.” 

Not  only  is  the  liquid  sewage  of  an  exceptional 
character,  but  the  solid  matter  is  very  excessive. 
In  designing  plant  for  the  disposal  of  sewage- 
sludge,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  quantity  to  be 
dealt  with  at  from  I to  2 tons  per  1,000  popula- 
tion. The  population  contributing  to  the  sewer- 
age system  being  11,000,  basing  the  calculation 
on  the  highest  quantity  usually  estimated,  22  tons 
should  be  the  quantity  of  sludge  produced  per 
day,  whereas  there  is  actually  between  57  and  58 
tons  per  day. 

The  foul  sewage  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Outfall  Works  has  to  be  rendered  as  innocuous  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it,  as,  after  treatment  it  is 
discharged  into  an  extremely  sluggish  stream,  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  along  which  is  during 
the  summer  months  less  than  the  volume  of 
sewage  effiuent  discharged  into  it.  The  stream, 
too,  passes  through  several  large  estates,  and  four 
miles  or  so  below  the  Outfall  Works  it  is  dammed 
back  to  form  an  ornamental  lake  close  to 
Caldecote  Hall,  the  residence  of  Captain 
Townshend.  Under  the  conditions  described,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sewage  difficulties  at 
Nuneaton  are  by  no  means  imaginary. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  treatment 
by  land  has  always  been  considered  out  of  the 
question.  The  method  adopted,  then,  ha.s,  until 
recently,  been  one  of  purely  chemical  precipitation. 
The  whole  works  stand  on-^less  than  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  within  600  yards  of  Nuneaton 
Market  I’lace.  For  many  years  the  lime  process 
was  in  vogue,  and  after  the  evils  of  this  system 
had  become  apparent,  the  lime  and  alumina  pro- 
cess was  adopted.  It  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  that  the  sewage  itself  was 
intensely  alkaline,  and  the  addition  of  further  lime 
only  added  to  the  nuisance  caused  by  secondary 
decomposition,  which  took  place  in  the  stream. 
Chemical  precipitation  has  now  been  supple- 


mented by  filtration  through  sand  and  “polarite,” 
the  latter  being  a very  hard,  porous,  and  absorp- 
tive mineral  substance  manufactured  by  the 
International  W'aler  and  Sewage  Purification 
Company. 

The  author  having  given  a detailed  description 
of  the  sewage  works,  which  have  been  enlarged 
and  remodelled  by  him  during  the  last  three  years, 
described  the  filters,  which,  he  said,  should  not 
be  used  unnecessarily  in  removing  large  quantities 
of  matter  in  suspension.  The  filters  are  formed 
of  several  layers  of  broken  stone,  of  sizes  varying 
from  3 in.  to  pea-size,  making  a total  depth  of 
12  in.,  over  which  there  is  a 12-in.  layer  of  sand 
and  “polarite”  in  equal  quantities,  and  above 
this  a i2-in.  layer  of  coarse  Leighton  Buzzard 
sand.  There  are  eight  filters,  arranged  in  two 
sets  of  four,  and  each  filter  has  an  area  of 
100  square  yards.  One  set  of  filters  is  kept  in 
use  while  the  other  set  is  being  cleansed  and 
allowed  to  rest  for  the  purpose  of  revivification. 
The  cleansing  of  the  filters  is  effected  .simply  by 
allowing  the  filtered  effluent  from  any  three  filters 
in  a set  to  work  upwards  through  the  filler 
requiring  to  be  washed.  By  this  means  the 
flocculent  matter  which  collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  filters  is  removed,  and  flows  away  with  the 
small  quantity  of  water  used  for  cleansing,  which 
is  distributed  over  a small  plot  of  land.  One  set 
of  filters  is  washed  by  this  means  every  day. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  foul  sewage 
dealt  with,  the  effluents  discharged  into  the 
stream  are  excellent.  In  appearance  they  are 
bright  and  colourless,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  there  is  a very  slight — almost  imperceptible — 
odour.  The  efiluents  invariably  improve  by 
keeping.  Samples  which  have  a slight  odour 
when  taken  are  practically  odourless  after  being 
kept  a day  or  two,  and  retain  their  good  qualities 
even  if  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  for  weeks.  As 
gauged  by  the  “ albuminoid  ammonia”  test,  the 
efiluents  usually  show  about  ’3  parts  per  iQO.ooo, 
and  occasionally  are  reduced  to  between  ’2  and 
•3.  These  figures  are  merely  I rough  averages 
from  some  scores  of  analyses  which  have  been 
recently  made.  Although,  chemically,  not  first- 
class  results,  the  percentages  of  purification  are 
very  high,  on  account  of  the  crude  sewage  being 
so  abnormal  in  albuminoid  ammonia. 

The  Commissions  appointed  in  1868  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of 
river.s  suggested  certain  fixed  chemical  standards 
for  liquids  discharged  into  streams.  These 
suggested  standards,  if  carried  into  law,  would 
have  dealt  hardly  with  a manufacturing  town  like 
Nuneaton,  notwithstanding  the  highly  successful 
treatment  of  their  sewage.  It  is  impracticable  to  fix 
a standard  applicable  to  all  cases.  What  may  be  a 
comparativelyeasy  task  in  a residential  town  maybe 
a practical  impossibility  in  a manufacturing  town. 
Should,  however,  a standard  of  purity  be  fixed  by 
the  legislature,  it  must  in  many  manufacturing 
towns  open  up  the  important  question  of  the 
admission  to  the  sewers  of  manufacturers’  refuse 
liquors.  In  this  respect,  there  is  certainly  room 
for  further  legislation.  Apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposal  of  sewage,  which  is  mixed  with  these 
waste  liquors,  there,  is  the  important  question  as 
to  whether  the  general  ratepayers  of  a district 
should  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  such  dis- 
posal. It  may  be  suggested  that  manufacturers 
are  themselves  heavy  ratepayers  and  are  large 
employers  of  labour.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  neither  of  these  good  offices  is  indulged  in 
from  philanthropic  motives.  It  is  purely  from  a 
financial  motive  that  their  businesses  are  carried 
on,  and,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  cost  of 
dealing  with  their  waste  liquors  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a necessary  item  in  their  working 
expenses.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 

sanitary  authority  should  undertake  the  treat- 
ment, should  be  entirely  a matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  authority  and  the  manufacturer. 
Unless  the  manufacturer  is  charged  for  the 
privilege  of  conveying  his  waste  liquors  to  the 
sewers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rate  the  district  to 
enable  him  to  make  profits.  Manufacturers,  too, 
who  happen  to  have  no  waste  liquors  from  their 
mantjfacturing  processes,  or  who  are  outside  the 
drainage  area,  have  to  I'ear  their  proportion  of 
the  general  c.xpenses.  Section  7 of  the  Rivers 
I’ollution  I'revention  Act,  1876,  compels  a 
sanitary  authority  to  give  facilities  for  enabling 
manufacturers  to  carry  liquids  proceeding  from 
their  factories  into  the  sewers,  jjrovided  that 
such  liquids  do  not  “ prejudically  affect  such 
sewers,  or  the  disposal  by  sale,  applica- 
tion to  land,  or  otherwise,  of  the  sewage 
matter  conveyed  along  such  sewers,  or  which 
would,  from  its  temperature  or  otherwise,  be 
injurious  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.’’  Section  17 
of  the  Public  Health  A.cts  A\jiendment  Act, 


1890,  further  prohibits  the  entry  into  the  sewers 
of  any  chemical  refuse  or  liquid  at  a higher  tem- 
perature than  no  deg.  F.,  “which  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  the  sewage,  causes  a nuisance, 
or  is  dangerous  to  health.”  Neither  of  these 
sections  is  very  valuable  to  an  authority  whose 
system  of  sewage  disposal  is  a purely  chemical 
one.  The  question  may  be,  as  is  the  case  at 
Nuneaton,  merely  a matter  of  e.xpense  at  the 
Outfall  Works. 

After  making  careful  and  prolonged  trials  with 
nearly  all  the  sewage  precipitants  in  the  market, 
and  giving  up  the  sewage  works  to  the  various 
patentees  and  sewage  companies  for  trials,  it  is 
impossible  at  Nuneaton  to  get  a fair  tank  effluent 
with  less  than  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  chemicals 
to  the  gallon,  and  even  with  this  large  quantity  of 
chemicals  added  the  sewage  has  frequently  to  be 
turned  back  for  re-treatment.  The  precipitant 
giving  the  best  results  is  a mixture  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  (Spence's  “ aluminoferric  ”)  and  a special 
preparation  of  “ ferozone  ” for  deodorizing  pur« 
poses.  During  the  few  holidays  when  the 
factories  cease  work  a very  good  tank  effluent  can 
be  obtained  with  from  six  to  ten  grains  of 
chemicals  per  gallon,  thus  showing  the  enormous 
additional  expenses  entailed  in  dealing  with  the 
manufacturers’  liquors. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  working  expenses  at 
the  sewage  works  are  very  heavy.  The  present 
expenditure  is  at  the  rate  of  1,600/.  annually, 
between  500/.  and  600/.  of  which  is  expended  in 
chemicals  alone. 

In  resolving  to  deal  with  their  sewage  effectually 
the  sanitary  authority  have  placed  financial  con- 
siderations as  quite  secondary,  feeling  this  was  a 
matter  to  be  considered  when  a good  result  had 
been  obtained.  They  have  so  far  been  rewarded 
by  seeing  the  stream,  which  had  been  polluted  for 
twenty  years,  once  more  assume  its  natural 
appearance.  During  the  summer  of  last  year 
(before  the  completion  of  the  new  W'orks)  volumes 
of  letters  were  received  from  riparian  owners 
complaining,  not  without  reason,  of  the  foul  con- 
dition of  the  stream.  It  was  described  as  “a 
constant  stream  of  pure  sewage,  of  a milky  white, 
like  thick  iimewash,  the  stench  being  most 
horrible'’'  For  some  time  the  white  appearance 
of  the  stream  remained  a mystery.  Although 
an  enormous  quantity  of  chemicals  were  being 
used  for  precipitation  purposes,  and  no  alka- 
line effluents  were  discharged,  the  stream 
presented  the  appearance  described  above. 
At  one  time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  nuisance  could  be  remedied,  as 
the  real  cause  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
remedy,  however,  remained  not  so  much  with 
the  Board  as  with  the  manufacturers.  Their 
refuse  liquors  were  discharged  into  the  sewers 
without  any  treatment,  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
in  varying  volumes,  and  consequently  did  not 
mix  uniformly  with  the  ordinary  sewage  of  the 
district.  From  Dr.  Angell’s  report  it  appeared 
that  the  waste  liquors  from  the  woolscourers 
re-acted  upon  the  waste  liquors  from  the  fell- 
mongers,  and  produced  the  white  lime  soaps  and 
lime  carbonate  compounds,  with  organic  flocculent 
matters  complained  of,  in  the  river.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  intermittent  and  uncontrolled 
manner  in  which  these  liquors  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  sewers  it  was  uncertain 
whether  this  unsightly  chemical  precipitation 
would  take  jfiace  in  the  sewers,  in  the  tanks  at 
the  Outfall  Works,  or  in  the  deep  still  pools  of 
the  river  below  the  Sewage  Works.  Aftercareful 
consiileiation  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the 
manufacturers  to  neutralise  their  refuse  liquors 
with  sulphuric  acid  before  discharging  them  into 
the  sewers,  and  to  allow  them  to  flow  in  one 
continuous  stream  during  the  day.  The  manu- 
facturers met  the  Board  in  a fair  spirit  and 
carried  out  works  to  meet  their  requirements, 
with  a result  that  the  difficulties  of  disposal  have 
been  greatly  diminished  and  the  objectionable 
whiteness  in  the  river  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Tlie  recent  prolonged  drought  has  been  a 
severe  test  for  the  new  Disposal  Works,  but  no 
nuisance  of  any  description  has  existed  in  the 
stream  since  their  completion. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Nuneaton  Sanitary  Authority  may  be  briefly 
altribiUcd  to  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  The  treatment  by  the  manufacturers  at  their 
own  works  of  their  refuse  liquors. 

2.  The  use  of  sufficient  and  proper  chemicals 
to  effect  thorough  clarification. 

3.  The  use  of  “polarite”  filters,  which 
remove  putrefactive  matters  in  solution,  which  no 
quantity  of  chemicals  has  been  found  to  do  by 
precipitation. 

4.  The  provision  of  pumping  machinet)’  o,C 


ample  capacity  for  raising  the  sewage  for  treat- 
ment in  as  fresh  a state  as  jTOSsible. 

5.  The  arrangement  for  turning  back  the 
sewage  for  re-treatment ; and 

6,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  the 
determination  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  sur- 
mount their  enormous  difficulties. 

There  were  a few  other  papers  read  at  this 
meeting,  to  which  we  may  return. 

\ < 

Jllustrattons. 

OXFORD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

HE  illustration  gives  a view  of  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings  for  Oxford  as  the 
building  is  now  being  carried  out,  some 
slight  modifications  having  been  made  in  the 
design  since  it  was  accepted  in  competition. 

We  gave  a description  and  plan  of  the  building 
shortly  after  the  competition  was  decided  (see 
Builder  for  June  25,  and  July  9,  1892),  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  detailed 
description  here.  The  two  fronts  are  to  be 
laced  with  Clipsham  stone  and  the  roof  covered 
w'ith  stone  slates.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  July  6,  and  the  work  is  now  proceeding 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Chappell,  of  Pimlico,  is  the  contractor  ; 
the  architect  is  Mr.  11.  T.  Hare  ; and  the  drawing 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  was  exhibited 
in  this  year’s  Royal  *\cadeiny. 

HOUSE  (BASED  ON  BKAMALL  HALL). 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  entrance  front  of 
a house,  the  design  of  which  is  based  on  Braraall 


Hall,  Cheshire.  The  design  was  made  for  a 
gentleman  who  is  a member  of  the  family  who 
owned  and  lived  in  this  old  house,  and  the  idea 
was  to  design  a house  having  a plan  suitable  for 
modem  requirements  with  the  elevation  as  near 
in  design  as  possible  to  Bramall  Hall. 

The  house  will  be  built  of  brick  walls  where 
possible,  faced  with  “half  limber”  work,  which 
will  be  stained  dark  brown  foiled.  The  roofs 
will  be  tiled. 

The  drawing  is  by  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Eriggs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  was  hung  in  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION  : SKETCHES. 

The  sketches  here  given  were  specially  made 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  as  reminiscences  of 
picturesque  bits  in  the  places  visited  during  the 
annual  excursion  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  has  taken  place  this  week.  Most  of  them 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  articles  descriptive  of 
the  excursion,  in  this  and  the  following  week’s 
issue. 


NIXON’S  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

The  clearing  of  the  site  for  the  new  Municipal 
Buildings  at  Oxford,  on  the  east  side  of  St. 
Aldate  s,  has  included  the  demolition  of  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  bit  of  old  Oxford, 
known  as  Nixon's  School.  It  formed  the  south 
side  of  a small  court-yard  at  the  rear  of  the  site. 
The  building  was,  with  the  exception  of  a door- 
way at  the  east  end  of  the  north  front,  entirely  of 
wood  and  plaster.  The  ground  story  was  arcaded 
with  three  depressed  arches  resting  on  circular 


columns,  with  a slight  entasis,  9 in.  in  diameter, 
at  the  top,  and  ii  in.  just  above  the  base  mould. 
To  the  east  was  the  doorway  before  mentioned, 
which  was  of  stone,  and  formerly  had  a shield 
with  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Oxford  over  it.  This 
shield  had  disappeared  when  our  drawing  was 
taken.  Three  shields,  now  blank,  of  wood, 
project  from  the  cornice  over  the  arcade,  and 
between  them  runs  an  inscription — “[J.]  Nixon, 
Esq.  [erected]  this  school  for  gentle.men’s 
SONS,  and  Endow’d  it  with  thirty  povnds 
annually  for  ever.”  The  initial  J.  has  disap- 
peared,and  the  word  “erected”  is  very  indistinct. 
The  date  of  Aldemian  John  Nixon’s  foundation 
was  1658.  For  some  time  the  lower  part  was 
used  in  connexion  with  the  Post  Office,  but  for 
some  time  before  its  destruction  it  was  a wood 
shed.  The  upper  story  had  three  large  casement 
windows,  with  plaster  gables  over.  The  centre 
window  projects  about  2 ft.  from  the  wall  face, 
and  had  angle  pilasters  of  good  design.  Over  it 
was  a wooden  shield  of  similar  character  to  those 
over  the  lower  arcade.  A window  at  the  west 
end  had  a good  cornice  over.  The  roof  was 
tiled. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL  EXTENSION : 
EDINBURGH. 

Six  years  ago  a small  residential  hall  for 
students  was  inaugurated  in  Edinburgh  by 
Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  with  the  object  of 
combining  some  of  the  advantages  of  collegiate 
life,  as  existing  at  the  English  Universities,  with 
the  more  practical  needs  and,  generally,  shorter 
purse,  of  the  average  Scottish  undergraduate. 
The  experiment  has  proved  itself  a success,  the 
institution  liaving  steadily  grown  (from  a small 
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beginning  of  seven  students)  until  it  now 
comprises  two  separate  halls  with  between 
thirty  and  forty  students  in  residence.  The 
seconil  of  the  two  halls  already  established  (in 
Riddle’s-court,  Lawnmarket)  has  gained  the 
further  object  of  rescuing  from  squalor  and 
preserving  to  the  city  old  Bailie  Macraorran’s 
house,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  historical 
of  the  old  Edinburgh  dwellings,  where  royalty 
has  been  more  than  once  entertained  by  the  civic 
authorities  in  bygone  days. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  has  induced  Professor 
Geddes  to  undertake  a wider  development,  in 
which  not  only  accommodation  in  separate 
“halls”  will  be  provided  for  students,  but  also 
dwelling-houses  for  some  of  those  interested  in, 
or  connected  with,  the  scheme.  In  this  way 
it  is  intended  that  the  students  in  residence 
shall  be  brought  into  social  contact,  not 
only  with  each  other  in  all  the  Faculties, 
but  also  with  their  seniors  in  University 
life,  and,  more  intimately  than  at  present,  with 
outside  social  influences.  When  completed,  the 
scheme  will  form  an  important  architectural  con- 
tribution to  the  “old  town”  of  Edinburgh, 
occupying  a very  prominent  site  on  the  steep, 
irregular  slope  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  buildings 
form  two  sides  of  a quadrangle,  west  and  north, 
the  former_  fronting  the  Castle  esplanade  on  its 
southern  side,  and  extending  down  the  rapid 
slope^  of  the  hill  in  a series  of  descending 
buildings,  the  latter  facing  Princes’-street  in  a 
single  terrace,  with  the  valley  of  the  old  “ Nor’ 
Loch  ” intervening.  The  western  portion  has 
been  first  proceeded  with,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  S.  Henbest  Capper,  M.A.,  A.K.I.B.A.  ; 
the  northern  portion  being  designed  by  Messrs. 
Sydney  Mitchell,  & Wilson.  The  view  given  is 
from  the  Castle  esplanade,  looking  north-east ; 
the  block  comprises  seven  different  houses, 
varying  in  size  from  six  to  twenty  rooms.  The 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  site,  both  in  area  and 
level  (there  being  a drop  of  40  ft.  from  south  to 
north  on  the  western  front),  has  necessitated  a 
corresponding  irregularity  of  plan  ; two  blocks 
(out  of  three  forming  the  western  portion)  are 
completed  and  shown  in  the  illustration  ; plans  of 
two  floors  are  also  given,  forming  the  ground  and 
third  floors  above  the  Castle  esplanade  (the  latter 
being  Professor  Gedcles’s  own  house).  The 
houses  are  all  entered  from  the  circular  stair, 
beside  which  is  a luggage  lift ; on  the  ground  floor 
is  a separate  entrance  to  the  largest  house,  which 
extends  to  the  floor  above,  and  also  to  a basement. 
The  building,  occupying  the  highest  site  in  the 
city  outside  the  castle,  and  overlooking  both  the 
Esplanade  and  the  beautiful  Princes’-street 
Gardens  (a  public  park),  commands  very  notable 
views  all  round.  In  keeping  with  its  site,  as  a 
fitting  adjunct  to  the  historical  Lawnmarket  and 
Castle-hijl,  it  has  been  designed  in  revival  of  the 
old  Scottish  Domestic  architecture  so  characteristic 
of  Old  Edinburgh,  of  which  important  specimens 
have  come  down  to  us  in  John  Knox’s  house, 
the  Marquis  of  liuntly’s  town  mansion,  and 
others.  The  buildings  are  of  stone  “harled” 
(f.c.,  rough-cast)  in  cement,  with  red  freestone, 
dressings ; projecting  eaves  and  windows, 
balconies,  iS:c. , have  been  introduced  as  1 
character  with  the  style  and  suitable  for  such  .. 
situation  ; the  roofs  are  partly  tiled,  partly  slated 
with  Aberfoyle  green  slates.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  James  Slater.  The  perspective  is  a drawing 
by  Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison. 


an  instance,  the  case  of  a weir  i ft.  in  width, 
with  a depth  on  the  sill  of  3 in.,  may  be  con- 
sidered. Here,  according  to  the  formula  quoted, 
the  discharge  would  be  2675  cubic  ft.  per 
minute.  But,  in  gauging  a small  stream,  Castel 
found  that  the  accurate  discharge  would  be  given 
by  the  formula — 


NOTES  ON  HYDRAULIC  FORMUL.E.* 

Thid  object  of  the  author  in  placing  these  notes 
before  the  members  of  the  Association  is,  first,  to 
show  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  position 
as_  regard.s  the  formula;  in  general  use  for  deter- 
mining  the  discharge  over  weirs,  and  of  sewers  ; 
and  second,  to  suggest,  if  not  a remedy,  at  least  a 
means  by  which  the  question  may  be  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing. 

With  regard  to  weirs  of  small  size,  such,  for 
instance,  as  are  frequently  employed  in  estimating 
the  discharge  of  streams  for  purposes  of  water- 
supply  and  the  discharge  of  sewers,  the  published 
tables  are _generally  based  upon  the  formula; 
<.^  = 2I4v//P.  The  experiments  of  Castel,  Smea- 
ton,  Blackwell,  and  other  observers,  however, 
show  that  the  co-efficient  varies  with  the  width 
of  the  weir  relatively  to  the  channel  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  with  other  conditions,  so  that  if  any 
approach  to  accuracy  is  desired,  all  the  circum- 
siances  must  be  taken  intc;  account  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  co-efficicnt  to  be  employed.  As 

XW  Crimp, 

M.lnst.C.E.,  at  the  recent  ineetinR  of  the  A.ssOciation  of 
JNlunicipa!  and  County  Engineers,  West  Bromwich. 


Q = 3-2i  x/x  H X </!! 

where 

Q = discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 

/ = length  of  weir, 

11  = head  on  sill  of  weir, 
and  the  discharge,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
would  be  24 'oo  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  about 
10  per  cent,  less  than  that  given  by  the  formula 
first  noted.  It  will  be  apparent  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  that  this  discrepancy  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  productive  of  grave  consequences 
to  those  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  first 
formula  given.  We  cannot  follow  the  subject 
farther  in  a short  paper,  but  the  author  hopes 
that  members  may  be  induced  to  investigate  the 
subject,  in  cases  where  sew'crs  under  their  care 
discharge  into  settling  tanks,  and  where  the 
actual  facts  can  be  ascertained  by  direct  measure- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  much  larger  subject  of  the 
formuhe  applicable  to  sewers,  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  a country  which  boasts 
a foremost  position  as  regards  the  construction  of 
sewerage  works,  should  have  made  no  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  Millions  sterling  are  spent 
every  year  on  these  works,  and  yet  there  are,  so 
far  as  the  author  is  aware,  absolutely  no  reliable 
observations  to  be  found  which  deal  in  anything 
like  a proper  and  comprehensive  way  with  the 
subject.  We  have  an  Ordnance  Survey  conducted 
at  great  cost,  and  productive  of  the  best  results  ; 
why  not,  therefore,  a comprehensive  series  of 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  liquids,  such  as 
sewage,  in  channels  of  stoneware  and  brickwork, 
such  as  local  authorities  are  for  ever  spending 
large  sums  upon  ? The  information  would  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  ask  Government  for  a 
grant  of  money  in  order  to  carry  out  so  desirable 
an  object. 

The  author  is  aware  of  the  experiments  by 
Darcy  and  Bazin,  and  other  observers,  and  most 
valuable  and  instructive  they  are  ; but  they  were 
generally  made  with  dean  water,  and  curiously 
enough,  although  the  experimenters  named  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  channel,  as 
regards  roughness,  exercised  a very  considerable 
amount  of  influence  on  the  velocity  of  the  liquid 
flowing  along  it,  and  although  brickwork  is  very 
commonly  used  in  sewer  construction,  in  either 
the  circular  or  egg-shaped  form  of  section,  yet  the 
experiments  to  determine  the  co-efficient  of 
roughness  for  that  material  were  made  upon  a 
channel  of  rectangular  cross  section,  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  results  are  fairly  applicable 
to  channels  of  the  sections  referred  to,  as  com- 
monly constructed. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  note  the  formulre 
in  general  use,  and  it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  the  fundamental  formula  is  that  of  Chezy,  in 
which  z/=  Cv/rj,  where 

V = velocity  in  feet  per  second, 

r = hydraulic  mean  radius, 

s = slope  of  the  surface, 

C = a co-efficient. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  the  values  of 
r and  s may  be  readily  ascertained  when  the  fall 
and  dimensions  of  the  channel  are  known  but  to 
find  a proper  value  for  C has  been  the  most 
difficult  of  problems,  and  indeed  one  that  still 
remains  unsolved.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  the  formula  very  commonly  used,  that  of 
Eytelwein  ; in  this  case  C has  a constant  value  of 
about  93  ; but  Darcy’s  experiments  showed  that 
C should  vary  from  about  60  to  147,  according  to 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  channel  ! Another 
well-known  formula  is  that  of  Weisbach,  which 
as  usually  written,  is  of  a complex  character  ; but 
it  is  capable  of  simplification,  and  may  be  written 
thus  : — 

In  this  case  r is  a co-eflicient  varying  with  the 
velocity,  its  value  for  a velocity  of  2 ft.  per  second 
being  ’0263,  and  for  that  of  6 ft.  per  second 
'O213,  with,  of  course,  intermediate  values  for 
velocities  ])ct\veen  those  quoted.  As  written 
above,  the  formula  agrees  very  closely  indeed 
with  that  of  Neville,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

V = 140  \/  7' s ~i\  ^ r s. 

In  both  these  formulie,  v = feet  per  second. 
Having  referred  to  the  leading  authorities,  we  . 


may  next  see  how  they  agree  with  results  ob- 
tained by  the  author,  although  these  are,  indeed, 
far  too  few  to  do  more  than  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  opening  remarks  by  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  main  outfall  sewers 
of  the  metropolis  were  designed  in  accordance  with 
Eytelwein’s  formula,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
means  for  accurately  ascertaining  their  discharging 
capacity  have  been  provided.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  the  northern  outfall  would  discharge 
33,000  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  and  as  recently  as 
rSqi,  when  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr. 
Binnie  presented  a joint  report  upon  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  reliable  data  obtained 
experimentally  to  show  that  the  assump- 
tion was  an  incorrect  one.  But  since  means 
have  been  provided  for  ascertaining  the  discharge, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  outfall  will  discharge  at 
least  33  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  calculated  to, 
and  this  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  main 
sewers,  which  will  account  for  the  former  in- 
adequacy of  the  main  pumps  to  deal  M’ith  the 
volumes  brought  down  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall, 
and  the  consequent  provision  of  auxiliary  engines 
at  Crossness,  and  at  the  Western  pumping  station. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  pumps  do 
not  discharge,  as  a rule,  more  than  the  calculated 
quantity.  Another  fact  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment given  above  is,  that  soon  after  the  works 
were  inaugurated  it  was  found  necessary  to  lower 
the  sills  of  the  permanent  storm-overflow  weirs  at 
Old  Ford,  because  a much  larger  volume  was 
brought  to  them  than  was  anticipated,  and  indeed 
it  will  be  apparent  to  the  members  that  cases  may 
arise  in  which  serious  results  would  ensue  upon 
the  discharge  of  volumes  so  much  in  excess  of 
those  calculated  upon. 

The  author  has  also  made  some  experiments 
upon  much  smaller  sewers  than  the  northern 
outfall,  and  in  these  cases  also,  all  the  authorities 
quoted  were  found  to  be  incorrect  to  the  extent 
of  from  about  10  to  70  per  cent.  The  formula 
by  Kutter,  which  has  of  late  been  much  noticed, 
must  be  usedwith  ver)' great  care,  since  the  values 
given  for  n,  the  co-efficicnt  of  roughness,  have 
much  more  importance  than  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  the  case. 

After  carefully  testing  this  formula,  the  author 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  no  respect  superior  to 
that  of  Darcy,  if,  indeed,  it  is  as  good.  Very 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  a proper 
value  for  n,  and  the  one  for  brickwork,  namely, 
•013,  is  not  high  enough  for  large  sewers,  and  is 
far  too  large  for  small  ones.  Here  is  the  formula 
for  the  information  of  those  interested  m the 
question : — 

( I ‘Si  I , £ , '00281  1 

\ 41-6  + / 

) 7t  '^  > 

} / . '00281  \ « ( 

(1+  (4r6  + — 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expression  within 
the  brackets  contains  k,  the  value  of  which  varies 
from  '009  to  '035  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
channel  or  river,  and  the  utmost  care  and  much 
experience  arc  desirable  in  employing  this 
formula,  although,  perhaps,  this  is  equally  true  of 
others  also. 

Darcy’s  formulee  is  as  follows  for  brickwork  : 


- 

= ^ — v/rf  = ry: 

(■^5' 


where 


a being  = '0037285,  and  B = '229663. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  this  formula  are,  for  sewers, 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  any  other  at  present 
employed,  although  further  experiments  are  very 
much  wanted  in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
values  of  a and  B.  With  the  figures  given, 
<■  ranges  in  value  from  78  for  6-in.  pipes  to  126 
for  sewers  10  ft.  in  diameter. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  feels  that  it  rests  with 
the  municipal  engineers  of  to-day  to  solve  the 
problem.  Many  of  them  have  charge  of  sewage 
works  with  open  channels,  and  with  tanks,  in 
which  the  discharge  can  be  accurately  measured. 
If  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  observa- 
vations,  the  author  will  be  happy  to  tabulate  the 
results  and  send  them  to  this  Association.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  extreme  accuracy  is 
desirable.  The  water  should  be  “in  train,”  z.e.y 
it  should  have  the  same  sectional  area  throughout 
the  length  of  channel  experimented  upon  ; the 
invert  slope,  which,  if  the  water  is  in  train  will 
be  the  same  as  the  surface  slope,  should  be 
accurately  taken ; the  channel  should  be  free  from 
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deposit,  and  its  nature  should  be  carefully  noted, 
together  with  its  shape.  These  details,  in  say  a 
hundred  cases,  would  prove  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  the  municipal  engineer,  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Ill  some  cases,  a very  close  approximation  to 
the  mean  velocity  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a coloured  li<.)uid  of  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  sewage,  introduced  into  the  channel 
just  above  the  higher  of  the  points  of  observation. 
A small  cloud  is  at  once  formed,  and  as  it  flows 
past  the  ])oint  referred  to,  the  time  should  be 
noted  wlien  its  centre  is  opposite  the  mark.  As 
it  flows  down  the  channel  it  becomes  elongated 
by  reason  of  the  different  velocities  of  the  liquid 
at  varying  depths,  and  some  little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  noting  the  centre  of  the  cloud 
as  it  passes  the  lower  point  of  observation,  but  if 
the  points  are  not  too  far  apart,  a very  fair  result 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  author  hopes  members 
may  be  induced  to  try  experiments  wherever 
practicable  in  the  direction  indicated,  noting  at 
the  same  time  the  surface  velocity,  as  found  by 
means  of  floats.  The  author  is  satisfied  that  if 
this  is  done  much  of  the  confusion  now  prevailing 
will  be  remedied,  and  the  whole  question,  as 
regards  sewers  at  any  rate,  will  be  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 


3!6ool?0. 


A/olesu’orlJi's  Pocket  Book  of  Engineering 
Formula'.  (Twenty-third  Edition.)  London: 
E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

B’jai  H E preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
M this  well  - known  pocket  book  is 
JSMI  dated  November,  1862,  and  to  prove 
its  popularity  among  engineers  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  thirty  years 
its  sale  should  have  run  through  twenty -two 
editions.  Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  the 
new  edition  just  issued  is  a mere  reprint  of  former 
editions  with  additions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  matter  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
revised,  the  sequence  of  data  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  formula:  relating  thereto  systematically 
arranged.  The  index  also  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  the  place  of  an  index 
consisting  of  thirty  double-column  pages,  including 
the  inde.x  to  the  supplement  contained  in  the 
previous  edition,  we  have  now  forty-six  and  a half 
double-column  pages,  so  well  compiled  that 
reference  involves  no  undue  labour. 

The  twenty-second  edition  contains  732  pages  of 
subject-matter,  including  a supplement  of  17  pages 
upon  electric  lighting.  The  information  contained 
in  this  supplement  was  useful,  but  we  always 
regret  additional  matter  being  printed  as  a 
supplement  in  a handy-book  for  rapid  inspection, 
as  its  independent  existence  at  the  end  of  a 
volume  is  almost  sure  to  be  forgotten  when 
searching  for  information  in  the  hurry  of  business. 
The  present  volume  contains  735  consecutive 
pages  without  a supplement.  Additional  matter 
is  presented  upon  the  following,  among  other 
subjects  : — Oil  and  gas  - engines,  submarine 
mining,  moorings  and  buoys,  methods  of  sounding, 
tests  of  steel,  proportion  of  crane-hooks,  railways 
and  cable  tramways,  strength  of  riveted  joints, 
table  of  the  bearing  and  shearing  areas  of  rivets, 
modern  sections  for  pillars  and  their  strength, 
corrugated  flooring  for  bridges,  and  terms  used 
in  carpentry. 

General  de  Lisle’s  earthwork  tables  are 
omitted,  and  other  earthwork  tables  substituted. 
A useful  comparison  of  formulae  for  the  flow  of 
water  in  channels  is  given,  also  the  focal  length  of 
lenses  and  the  areas,  together  with  the  circum- 
ference of  wire  to  the  new  legal  standard  wire 
gauge,  which,  by  order  of  Council,  came  into 
operation  March  i,  18S4,  while  upon  another 
page  is  given  the  diameter  of  the  gauge  in  inches, 
an(l  its  comparison  with  other  recognised  gauges 
is  clearly  indicated. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is 
not  overburdened  with  advertisements ; and  its 
compact  size  (outside  dimensions  5 in.  by  3J  in. 
by  I in.),  renders  it  convenient  for  the  pocket. 
To  the  twenty-second  edition,  the  name  of  Sir 
Guilford  L.  Molesworth  alone  was  attached  ; but 
in  the  twenty-third  edition  we  find  his  name 
coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Robert  bridges  Moles- 
worlh,  MA.,  Cantab.  Tire  latter  name  bears 
also  the  designation  of  Assoc.Mem.Inst.,C.E., 
and  considering  that  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  is 
a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
observe  that  the  description  of  his  rank  in 
scientific  societies  is  limited  upon  the  title-page 
to  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 


neers, it  being  well  known  in  the  profession  that 
while  all  auxiliary  engineering  associations  have 
their  special  importance,  the  title  of  full  member- 
ship in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is 
deemed  of  greater  value,  in  the  same  way  as 
Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ilritish 
Architects  is  recognised  as  a higher  qualification 
than  membership  in  junior  architectural  societies. 


Practical  Surveying  {'T'Wull 'E,d\i\o'n).  By  G.  W. 

Usn.L,  Assoc.Meni.Inst.C.E.  London:  Crosby 

Lockwood  & Son. 

In  perusing  the  new  edition  of  this  compact 
and  well  illustrated  text-book,  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  the  question,  do  fresh  editions  of  text-books 
always  include  every  alteration  and  improvement 
desired  by  an  author ; or  do  publishers  assert 
that  such  alterations  will  render  the  reproduction 
too  costly  by  upsetting  the  arrangement  of  pages. 
Additional  pages  are  often  permitted  in  a new 
edition,  but  a work  is  not  always  so  thoroughly 
revised  as  might  be  wished. 

In  our  issue,  dated  February  12,  1887  (page 
268),  we  reviewed  the  fourth  edition  of  Merreti's 
Surveying,  to  which  Mr.  Usill  had  added  a 
useful  appendix.  The  plans  for  teaching  survey 
work  in  Merrett's  book  are  excellent,  but  Mr. 
Usill  probably  finding  it  difficult  to  include  all  he 
desired  to  add,  especially  upon  the  subject  of 
taking  levels,  brought  out  a book  of  his  own, 
which  has  now  deservedly  reached  a third  edition. 
We  regret,  however,  that  some  of  the  points 
noted  in  the  review  of  his  work,  which  we  gave 
in  our  issue  of  June  8,  iS8g,  have  been  passed 
over  in  his  third  edition,  perhaps  for  the  reasons 
above-stated.  Respecting  the  level  book,  we  are 
glad  to  read  the  footnote  upon  page  202,  although 
we  maintain  the  views  given  thereon  in  our 
previous  criticism.  Designed,  however,  as  a 
text-book  for  students,  the  work  contains  so 
many  practical  remarks,  that  we  can  confidently 
recommend  its  study  by  young  beginners,  but  we 
advise  them  to  leave  their  minds  open  for  adapt- 
ing the  suggestions  contained  in  our  previous 
notice,  to  the  system  they  may  adojH  as  practi- 
tioners. 


A Collection  of  the  Statutes  regulating  Building 
within  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
with  Concise  Notes  and  Cross  References.  By 
W.  R.  GRiFi-iTtr,  Barrister.  London:  W. 
Clowes  & Sons.  (1S93.) 

The  most  striking  point  about  this  book  is  that 
it  shows  the  need  for  a consolidation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Acts.  The  work  begins 
with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1774,  and 
contains  no  less  than  eighteen  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts  within  its  pages.  It  is,  in  the  chaotic  state 
of  tliis  branch  of  the  law,  a fairly  useful  book, 
because  within  a small  compass  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  building  in  I-ondon  can  be 
found  with  business-like  and  short  notes.  There 
is  really  no  more  to  be  said  about  a book 
which  has  no  ambitious  aims,  and  which  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  a collection  of  statutes, 
bye-laws,  and  forms. 


Glasgow  .Architectural  Association. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  01  this  .Association  was  held 
in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell-street,  on  the 
ist  insl. — Mr.  Wm.  Conner,  A.R.I.B,A..  in  the 
chair — when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowie, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ Church  Planning."  Treatingthe 
subject  at  first  in  a historical  manner,  the  lecturer 
traversed  the  various  developments  of  plan  arising 
from  precedent  and  necessity.  He  then  proceeded 
to  deal  at  length  with  various  points  in  the  planning 
of  modern  churches,  especial  reference  being  made 
to  the  acoustics.  Mr.  .Andrew  Robertson, 
A.R.  LB.A.,  opened  the  discussion,  and  at  the  close 
a hearty  vole  of  thanks  was  awarded  the  essayist. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  Examintions.— At 
an  e.xamination  for  inspectors  of  nuisances,  held  at 
Cardiff  on  July  28  and  29,  1893,  thirty  candidates 
presented  themselves.  In  the  case  of  one  candidate 
the  examiners  have  not  yet  come  to  a decision,  but 
the  following  sixteen  candidates  were  certified,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  inspectors  of  nuisances : — 
Tames  Bullock,  Brockley,  S.E,  ; Thomas  Cawsey, 
Pontypridd ; R.  B.  Chouler,  Port  Talbot ; John 
Coombe  Cowling,  Launceston ; Samuel  Evans, 
Canton,  Cardiff;  Frank  Glover,  Roath,  Cardiff;- 
Stephen’!-  Holbourn,  Cardiff;  John  White  Holden, 
Roath,  Cardiff;  David  Jenkins.  Cardiff;  Thomas 
Jones.  Neath  ; Arthur  Edward  Mills.  Wells, 
Somerset;  Evan  Thomas  Morgan,  Pontypridd; 
Charles  Moore,  W’rexham  : .Alfred  Pearce  Preston, 
Cardiff;  John  William  Riggs,  Torquay;  Frank 
Robert  Slade,  Bristol. 


Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  on  page  125  Mr.  W.  A'oung 
says  that  the  waste-pipes  are  trapped  off  at  the 
bottom  and  ventilated  to  above  the  roof,  and  being 
so  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  drain-air  from  them 
could  get  out  anywhere.  It  is  not  so  absurd,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Fyfe's  report  seems  to 
assert — viz.,  that  air-pipes  from  off  the  soil-pipes 
have  been  led  back  into  rain-pipes  or  waste-pipes. 

If  it  be  true  that  air-pipes  from  off  the  soil-pipes  are 
joined  into  either  the  waste-pipes  or  rain-pipes,  or 
into  both,  then  no  “very  big  if"  is  needed  to  tell 
us  that  smoke  put  into  the  soil-pipes,  or  into 
the  drains  in  free  communication  U'ith  them, 
could  easily  pass  into  either  or  both  the  waste-pipes 
and  rain-pipes.  Or,  if  the  smoke  were  put  into  the 
rain-pipes  or  waste-pipes,  which  have  air-pipes  from 
the  soil-pipes  connected  into  them,  then  said  smoke 
could  easily  pass  through  these  air-pipes  into  the 
soil-pipes.  Then  as  to  ventilating  the  soil-pipes  by 
means  of  a drain-pipe  connected  “to  the  tock  of 
the  boilers,"  may  we  ask  what  guarantee  existed  that 
bad  smells  from  the  drain  ventilating-pipe  so  con- 
nected would  not  come  into  the  building  should  the 
fires  be  off  for  some  lime? 

Mr.  A’oung  says  on  page  125  that  the  anemometer 
showed  a down-draught  in  all  the  soil-pipes.  Mr. 
Fyfe,  however,  asserts  that  his  anemometer  showed 
a down  current  in  very  few  of  them — which  is  right  ? 

Further,  is  the  plan  good  or  bad?  I think  it  bad. 
In  Mr.  Fyfe  s report  it  is  stated  that  the  discon- 
necting traps  used  on  the  drains  are  the  old- 
fashioned,  inaccessible,  and  non-ventilating  “sow- 
back"  ones.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  why  this  is  so 
when  for  a numlier  of  years  back  hundreds  of  land- 
lords in  Glasgow  have  been  forced  by  the  action  ot 
the  sanitary  authorities  to  take  out  these  “sow- 
back  " traps  from  their  properties  and  put  in  others 
of  newer  design  ? Sanitarian. 

P.S. — In  his  letter.  Mr.  A’oung  also  states  : — 
“They  had  the  best  official  advice  in  the  ripe 
experience  of  the  late  City  .Architect,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  all  the  sanitary  work."  Now  as 
this  seems  to  imply  that  the  late  Mr.  Garrick  was 
consulted  in  the  matter  and  looked  after  the  work  so 
far  while  it  was  going  on,  and  if  so  he  would  be  to 
blame  partly  if  anything  was  badly  planned  or 
wrongly  done,  I beg  to  challenge  the  statement.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  A’oung  insisted  on  the  work 
being  done  as  he  (Mr.  A'oung)  wished,  S, 


Cbe  Stubent’s  (Tolumn. 

GEOLOGA'.— VUI. 

THE  MINERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  ROCKS. 
AVING  described  the  more  salient  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  refer  to  the  various  kinds  of 
stone  made  up  of  them.  Before  commencing,  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  a few  physical  features 
connected  with  the  subject. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  a “ rock  ” may 
be  constituted  of  one  mineral  only,  or  of  a number 
of  minerals.  Some  of  these  were  formed  when 
the  rock  was  first  made,  and  have  undergone  but 
little  change  ; these  are  called  original  minerals. 
Others — a numerous  class — did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  a subsequent  period,  filling  up 
the  cavities  left  by  original  minerals,  or  mole- 
cularly  replacing  or  occupying  spaces  between 
them  ; these  are  termed  secondary  minerals. 

In  a rock  containing  several  minerals  some 
will  be  sure  to  predominate  ; these  are 
termed  essential;  whilst  the  less  abundant, 
or  rarely  occurring,  are  known  as  accessory. 
Rocks  may  be  crystalline,  composed  cf  crystals  ; 
semi-crystalline,  in  which  the  minerals  are  only 
incipiently,  or,  in  part,  imperfectly  crystallised  ; 
earthy,  not  containing  crystalline  minerals  ; 
vitreous,  like  bottle  glass  : flinty,  having  a dull 
texture  : clastic,  composed  of  fragments,  or 
detritus  ; granular,  made  of  irregular  little 
grains  of  mineral  matter  ; stratified,  e.xhibiling 
layers  or  beds  running  more  or  less  parallel  to 
each  other  ; laminated,  occurring  in  leaf-like 
layers  ; massive,  non-stratified,  having  no  definite 
arrangement  ; foliated,  composed  of  minerals  in 
wavy  layers,  each  essential  mineral  constituting 
a distinct  layer;  schistose,  similar  to  foliated, 
except  that,  as  a rule,  the  layers  are  much  thinner 
and  occur  in  sinuous  or  tortuous  lines  ; vesicular, 
as  applied  to  lavas,  full  of  little  holes ; or, 
amygdaloidal,  where  the  vesicles  or  cavities 
alluded  to  have  been  entirely,  or  partially,  filled 
up  by  mineral  matter.  The  foregoing  comprise 
Some  of  the  terms  most  commonly  applied  to 
rock  structure  on  a large  scale,  and  the  student 
should  commit  them  to  memory. 
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In  regard  to  their  composition,  rocks  are  said  to 

be  siliceous  when  they  contain  large  proportions 
of  free  silica ; felspalhic,  when  felspars  are 
])rincipally  in  evidence ; quarlzose,  when  composed 
of  quartz  ; argillaceous,  of  clay ; calcareous,  of 
lime  ; arenaceous,  of  sand  ; and  so  on. 

Igneous. — The  mineral  constitution  of  igneous 
rocks  is  extremely  variable.  The  student  will 
have  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  common 
minerals  are  associated  with  this  section  of  the 
great  rocU-classes.  The  following  table  shows  at 
a glance  some  of  the  primary  features  connected 
with_  the  divers  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  used  by  the 
architect  and  engineer  : — 


Mineral  ComposHion,  of  Igneous  Rocks. 


discussion.  Granite  ^ is  largely  employed  for 
building,  ornamental,  and  engineering  purposes. 

Syenite  is  rather  a rare  rock  in  this  country, 
though  the  augite  and  mica  varieties  occur 
commonly  in  certain  parts  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  used  principally  for  paving  setts  and  road 
metal. 

Gabbro  occurs  as  large  irregular  masses,  or  in 
large  sheeLs  associated  with  volcanic  rocks.  The 
plagioclase,  which  is  usually  labradorite,  is 
generally  white  or  pale  grey,  and  frequently  shows 
signs  of  decomposition.  When  fresh,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  hard  material,  and  has  been  used  in 
the  rough,  polished,  and  for  road  - metal. 


at  the  foot  of  Cotopaxi,  one  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Andes  ; it  there  occurs  in  beds  alternating 
with  obsidian.  The  principal  localities  in  Europe 
where  it  abounds  are  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  extinct  volcanic  region  of  the 
Rhine. 


III. 


Syenite. 

Gabbro. 


Trachyte. 


I Quartz,  felspar, 
biotite,  nms- 
; covite. 
i O rlh  0 c 1 ase, 

I hornblende. 

I Plagioclase, 

: diallage.* 

I Plagioclase, 

' augite. 

San  i d ine  fel- 
spar,  oligo- 
clase,  horn- 
blende. 

.•Augite,  magne- 
tite,  titan- 
iferous  iron. 


Schorl,  hornblende,  apatite, 
magnetite,  pyrites,  kaolin. 

Plagioclase,  quartz,  mica, 
augite. 

Olivine,  augite,  hornblende. 

Magnetite,  titaniferous  nron, 
quartz. 

Biotite,  magnetite. 


Plagioclase,  olivine,  nephe- 
line,  leucitc,  mica. 


2'66 

275-2-90 
2'Ss-3'io 
2 -So 
2-65 

2'85-3-io 


VI. 


Schorlaceous  granite, 
Hornblendic  ,, 

Augite-syenite. 

Mica  ,, 

Olivine  gabbro. 

Olivine  diabase. 
Quartz  ,, 


Plagioclase  basalt. 
Mica  ,, 


P'-C"'?"®' y alluded  to  this  mineral,  as  it  is  not  a very  common  rock-former 
essentially  monoclinic,  with  a chemical  composition  similar  to  that  of  aagite, 


I.  Classification  by  origin  or  position, 

II.  Name  of  rock. 

III.  Essential  minerals. 

IV.  Common  accessory  minerals;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  an  essential  and 
an  accessory  mineral  where  the  former  is  not  so 
abundant  as  might  be  for  the  class  of  rock  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  where  the  latter  is 
more  plentiful  than  usual.  The  determination  of 
such  points  as  these  is  largely  a matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion. 

V.  Specific  gravity. 

VI.  Varieties  of  each  rock,  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  minerals  named  in  column 
ly.  ^ In  such  varieties  the  mineral  imparting  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  rock  must  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  constituent.  The  elev^ation  of  an 
accessory  to  the  rank  of  an  essential  mineral  is 
fre(iuently  accomjfiished  at  the  expense  of  one  or 
more  of  the  latter. 

The  following  is  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
typical  variety  of  each  of  the  rocks  mentioned  in 
the  above  table  : — 


Excellent  'gabbros  are  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Diaiase^  common  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland, 
both  in  contemporaneous  beds  and  in  intrusive 
sheets  and  dykes.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
the  rock,  founded  both  on  mineral  constitution 
and  on  structure.  It  is  occasionally  porphyritic 
or  concretionary  ; and  when  it  contains  much  free 
silica,  whi^  IS  rarely  the  case,  is  known  as  quartz 
diabase.  _ Calcite  frequently  occurs  as  a secondary 
product  m these  rocks.  The  green  antique 
porphyry,  or  Marmor  Laced, rmonium  viride, 
much  used  for  pavements  and  general  inlaid 
decorative  work  m ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
IS  a diabase.  A similar  stone  is  employed  in 
bcotland  as  a road-metal,  but  the  extensive  out- 
crops of  the  material  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey 
produce  good  stone,  which  is  polished,  or  used  for 
paving,  on  a large  scale. 

_ All  the  above-mentioned  rocks,  being  plutonic 
m origin,  are  thoroughly  crystalline  in  texture  and 
very  hard.  They  are  amongst  the  most  durable 
stones  known,  but  have,  nevertheless,  to  be 

Chemical  Composition  of  Igneous  Rocks. 


Name  of  Rock. 

1 Silica. 

1 

.Alumina. 

1 

Oxides  of 
Iron. 

Potash. 

1 

Soda. 

Magnesia. 

Titanic 

Acid. 

Oxides  of 
Iron  and  1 
m'nganese 

Granite  

Svenite  .. 

Gabbro  ....  ... 

72-07 
59 '83 

14*81 

16-85 

2-22 

701 

S'li 

6 '57 

2-79 

2-44 

I 63 

4 '43 

o'33 

2-61 

- 

- 1 

Diabase  . 

1 4 '05 
IS '64 

1675 

14-27 

2-50 

9 '5° 

9-70 

— 

11-50  ' 

Trachyte  . . 

Basalt  ... 

67-09 
44 '5° 

3 '47 

5-03 

2 '60 

8-20 

2-25 

9 'SO 

5-28 

098 

2-25 

0-38 

4 '74  ' 
20-12  ' 

1-09 

1- 29 

2- 50 
2'29 
0‘45 
2 00 
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y rachyte  and  Basalt  are  volcanic  rocks,  and 
though  not  so  crystalline  as  the  plutonic,  they 
usually  form  a superior  class  of  road-stones.  As 
they  do  not  often  occur  in  large  blocks,  and  will 
not  take  a good  polish  by  reason  of  their  rough- 
ness and  texture,  they  are  not  used  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  England. 

Pumice  is  M-ell-known  to  the  builder,  and 
should  here  be  described.  It  is  a general  term 
used  for  the  solidified  froth-like  parts  of  lava,  and 
owes  its  peculiar  vesicular  structure  to  the  escape 
of  steam  or  gases  through  its  mass  when  in  a 
molten  condition.  From  its  origin,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  is  a product  of  several  kinds 
of  volcanic  rocks,  and  its  chemical  composition  is, 
therefore,  extremely  variable,  which  accounts  for 
our  not  having  included  it  in  the  above  tables. 
Its  percentage  of  silica  ranges  from  57  to  73  ; 
alumina,  9 to  20  ; and  the  remainder  consists  of 
lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  peroxide  of  iron  ; 
water  is  present ; specific  gravity  i -9  to  2 -5,  floats 
on  the  surface  of  water,  rumice-stone  is  largely 
used  for  cleaning  down  paint,  c\;c.  It  is  met  witJi  in 


j — ] 'w*--,  WH.VJJUUI,  ui  coarse- 

grained ; as  a matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  largest  blocks  are  obtainable  from  the 
quarries  yielding  coarse-grained  stone,  though 
this  IS  not  universally  the  case.  Porphyritic 
^anile  is  a term  applied  to  those  which  possess  a 
hne  or  medium-grained  base,  and  have  large 
crystals  of  orthoclase  felspar,  sometimes  as  much  as 
four  inches  in  length,  displayed  in  a prominent 
manner  here  and  there.  Graphic  granite  is  distin- 
guished by  the  manner  in  which  the  quartz  has 
issumed  the  shape  of  long,  imperfect  columnar 
lollows  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enclosed 
within  orthoclase  in  such  a way  that  the  markings 
m a transverse  section  of  the  stone  look  somt 
what  like  Hebrew  writing.  Schorlaceous  granite 
s largely  found  in  Cornwall ; the  crystals  of 
•chorl  are  usually  larger  and  more  abundant 
learer  the  “killas,”  or  clay  slate  by  which  the 
;ramte  is  surrounded  or  partially  overlain,  than 
n the  centre  of  the  granitic  masses.  Hornblendic 
'f'^nite  is  commonly  called  syenite  in  some  parts 
-f  the  country,  but  as  will  be  found  on  reference 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Catholic  Church  at  Merthyr,  Glamorgan. 

—On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Newport  and 
Menevia  laid  the  primary  stone  of  a new  Catholic 
Church,  w'hich  is  now  in  course  of  erection  adjacent 
to  the  Priory  in  Pendarren  Park,  Merthyr.  The 
church,  says  the  \Vestcni  Mail,  consists  of  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  transepts.  The  greater 
crossing  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts 
will  be  temporary  used  for  the  chancel,  whilst  the 
north  transept  will  be  filled  up  for  the  sacristy.  The 
style  is  generally  of  a severe  Early  English  type,  a 
little  freer  play  of  design  being  given  to  the  west 
end,  where  the  trefoil-headed  doorway  is  already 
erected,  with  clustered  columns  to  the  jambs  and 
moulded  headway.  It  is  flanked  by  lancetwindows, 
and  IS  to  be  surmounted  by  five  lancet  lights  of 
various  sizes,  the  wider  and  loftier  one  being 
m the  centre.  The  front  of  the  nave  will  be 
finished  on  each  side  with  buttresses  rising  above 
the  roof  eaves,  and  finished  by  weathered  gablets. 
The  aisle  roofs  are  lean-to.  Additional  entries  are 
to  lead  into  each  transept.  The  roof  is  to  be  slated. 
Internally,  there  is  a nave  of  four  bays,  separated 
from  the  aisles  on  either  side  by  piers,  alternately 
circularand  octagonal  and  pointed  double  chamfered 
arches.  The  fifth  and  larger  archw-ay  opens  into 
the  transepts  on  either  hand,  whilst  a still  larger  and 
loftier  archway  is  prepared  for  the  future  chancel. 
Lower  archways  are  to  form  the  connexions  from 
each  transept  to  the  side  chapels.  The  walls  are  built 
of  local  stone,  the  windows,  piers,  arches,  and  other 
dressings  are  of  box  ground  Bath  stone  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Northey  Stone  Company.  The 
windows  are  to  be  glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harrison,  of  London, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  T.  Rees,  of  Merthyr  Vale. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  5,000/. 

IN-TERMEDIATE  SCHOOL,  .^BERDARE.  — On  the 
lolhinst. , Lord  Aberdare  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  intermediate  school  at  Aberdare.  The 
building  is  being  constructed  of  stone,  with  Forest  of 
Dean  stone  dressings.  Accommodation  is  to  be 
provided  for  r8o  children — 100  boys  and  80  girls. 
The  boys  have  four  class-rooms,  and  the  girls 
three,  with  a room  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
practical  cookery.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
there  will  be  an  assembly-room  to  accommodate  alt 
the  pupils ' of  the  two  departments,  and  it  will  be 
provided  with  a movable  screen.  TTiere  are  rooms 
for  the  teaching  staffs,  and  detached  from  the  main 
structure  there  is  to  be  a laboratory  and  workshop, 
space  being  retained  for  a gymnasium.  The  archi- 
tect IS  Mr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  David 
Jenkins,  Swansea,  is  the  contractor. 

Bank  Buildings,  Ashburton.— New  premises 
have  been  erected  by  the  Capital  and  Counties'  Bank 
Company,  Limited,  on  the  site  of  the  old  “ Duke's 
Head  Inn,  Ashburton.  The  external  walls  are 
faced  with  stone  obtained  from  Bishopsteignton, 
with  gable  copings.  Dressings  of  doors  and  windows 
and  other  ornamental  features  are  of  Monk's  park- 
stone,  supplied  by  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Limited, 
the  roofs  being  covered  with  tiles  from  the  works  of 
Woolliscroft  & Sons,  Hanley.  The  building  contains 
on  the  ground  floor  bank  office,  occupying  the 
entire  frontage  to  the  street,  manager's  room,  strong 
room,  lavatories,  (S:c.,  with  private  entrance,  hall, 
breakfast-room,  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  offices 
in  the  rear ; and  on  the  chamber  floor  dining  and 
drawing-rooms,  five  bedrooms,  bathroom,  house- 
maid's pantry,  (S:c.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  builder,  Ashburton, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  & Son,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

Home  for  Incurables,  Newcastle. — The 
new  Home  for  Incurables,  Moor  Lodge.  Newcastle, 
was  opened  a short  time  since.  The  plan  of  the 
main  building  is  E-shaped,  the  vertical  leg  forming 
the  main  building,  the  middle  section  the  dining- 
hall  and  kitchen  block,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
sections  the  men’s  and  women's  pavilions,  the 
cancer  pavilion  being  parallel  to  and  placed  at  a 
distance  of  67  ft.  from  the  men's  pavilion,  but 
connected  by  a corridor,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  corridor  running  through  the  main  block.  The 
new  buildings  will  afford  accommodation  for  si.vty- 
eight  inmates  and  the  necessary  staff  of  nurses, 
officials,  and  servants.  Entrance  is  obtained  under 
a moulded  stone  archway,  surmounted  by  the  City 
Arms,  forming  an  open  arch  porch  which  admits  to 
an  entrance  hall  paved  with  Minton's  tiles.  There 
is  a steam  radiator  in  the  hall  to  warm  the  air  and 
prevent  a cold  draught  into  the  main  corridor,  which 
is  approached  through  a screen,  the  sashes  of  which 
are  filled  in  with  ornamental  lead  fret  glazing  by 
Messrs.  Atkinson  Brothers,  of  Newcastle.  On  the 
right  is  the  matron’s  sitting-room,  with  linen  store 
and  officers' dining-room  adjoining,  and  beyond,  the 
women's  workroom  and  dayroom,  with  the  entrance 
for  women  at  the  east  end  of  the  main  corridor. 

On  the  left  of  entrance  hall  is  the  committee-room 
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and  library  ; the  doctor's  room,  with  dispensary  and 
lavatory  adjoining ; and  beyond,  the  men's  workroom 
and  dayroom,  their  entrance  being  on  the  south 
front,  and  the  smoke-room.  These  rooms  all  face 
the  south,  and  are  connected  together  by  the  main 
corridor,  which  is  9 ft.  wide  and  195  ft.  long.  There 
is  a similar  corridor  on  the  first  floor,  and  both  are 
fireproof,  the  floors  being  formed  with  cement 
concrete  filled  in  between  light  steel  joists  and  paved 
with  diagonal  pattern  in  red  tiles  and  cement.  The 
first  floor  of  the  main  building  over  the  rooms  before 
enumerated  contains  bedrooms  for  nurses,  sitting- 
room,  matron’s  bedroom,  bathroom  and  lavatory, 
and  two  dormitaries  or  wards,  and  in  the  rear  the 
officers'  staircase,  nurses'  bathroom,  slop  shoot,  and 
other  offices.  The  centre  block  of  main  building  is 
raised  to  form  attics  for  servants.  There  is  a 
hospital  lift  for  the  use  of  infirm  patients  con- 
necting the  different  floors.  In  the  centre  and 

behind  the  main  building  is  the  dining-hall 
and  kitchen  block  ; the  dining-hall  opens  out  of  the 
main  corridor  near  the  front  entrance,  and  is  36  ft. 
long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high.  It  is  intended  to 
use  this  room  for  concerts  and  amusements  for  the 
inmates,  and  a portable  stage  will  be  placed  at  one 
end.  Adjoining  the  dining-hall  is  a serving- 
room.  which  communicates  with  the  kitchen. 
The  pantry,  larder,  and  scullery  have  their 
walls  finished  with  white  glazed  bricks.  There  is 
also  in  this  block  accommodation  for  stores. 
There  is  a mortuary  in  the  rear  of  the  central 
block,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks  and  open  to  the  roof.  The  laundry 
and  boiler-house  are  placed  in  a half  basement 
under  part  of  the  kitchen  block.  There  is  also  a 
wash-house  lined  with  while  glazed  bricks,  ironing- 
room  and  drying-stove,  fitted  by  Messrs.  'T. 
Bradford  & Co.  The  pavilions  forming  the  outer 
sections  of  the  letter  E on  the  east  for  women  and 
on  the  west  for  men  contain  in  each  two  wards  for 
ten  beds,  38  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide.  There  is  a 
nurse's  duty-room  attached  to  each  ward,  a dressing- 
room  healed  by  a steam  radiator,  and  a bath- 
room. The  ward  offices  are  in  an  annex  cut  off 
from  the  wards  by  cross  ventilated  lobbies.  .All  the 
staircases  throughout  have  York  stone  steps  and 
landings.  The  pavilion  for  the  care  of  twenty 
cancer  cases  is  a separate  block  two  stories  high, 
92  ft.  in  length,  and  contains  on  each  floor  a day 
room,  a separation  ward  for  one  bed,  nurse’s  duty- 
room,  dressing-room,  and  a ward  for  nine  beds, 
47  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide.  The  ward  offices 
are  in  an  annexe  at  the  end  of  the  pavilion. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Middlemiss  Brothers. 
Mr.  Robert  Herron  has  executed  the  plumbers  and 
gas-fitters’  works,  and  the  painting  and  glazing  have 
lx;en  done  by  Messrs.  .Adam  Robertson  & Son. 
The  ventilating  arrangements  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.,  of  London, "the  steam 
heating  and  hot-water  supply  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  & 
Nesbit,  of  Leicester  and  London,  the  cooking  and 
laundry  work  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.,  of  Salford, 
and  the  electric  bells  and  lightning  conductors  by 
Mr.  F.  Reid,  of  Newcastle.  The  whole  has  been 
designed  and  executed  from  the  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  the  architect  to  the 
Schools  and  Charities  Committee,  and  under  his 
personal  supervision,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Reid  as 
clerk  of  works. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Mobbf.rlf-y 
Church,  Cheshire.— St.  Wilfred's  Church,  Mob- 
berley,  Knutsford,  is  to  be  restored  from  plans 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  .S,  Crowther,  the 
Manchester  Cathedral  architect.  The  church  has 
.already  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a chancel, 
and  new  bells  have  been  added,  and  the  work  now 
to  be  done  will  embrace  re-roofing  and  re-seating. 

Extension  of  .Aberdeen  Epide.mic  Hospitai,. 
The  accommodation  at  this  hospital  having  become 
inadequate  for  the  number  of  patients  received  into 
the  institution,  an  addition  to  the  buildings  was 
regarded  some  time  ago  by  the  public  health 
authorities  ns  absolutely  necessary,  and  tenders  are 
now  being  taken  in  for  the  proposed  extensions  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Rust,  the  City  .Architect.  Some  three 
or  four  acres  of  ground  are  at  disposal  for  the 
additions,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  12.750/.  .At 
present  there  is  accommodation  for  nmely-six 
patients,  and  room  will  now  be  made  for  130.  The 
main  features  of  the  extension  will  consist  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  two  centre  pavilions  towards 
Urquhart-road  (adding  about  a dozen  nurses' 
bedrooms) ; the  re-arrangement  of  the  administra- 
tion block ; making  a new  entrance  gateway  and 
fa9ade,  and  the  erection  of  a waiting-room  beside  the 
mortuary  for  use  at  funerals,  and  new  offices  at  the 
east  side.  The  plans  show  the  extension  of  the  two 
centre  pavilions — there  are  four — by  building  an 
additional  wing  80  ft.  by  25  ft.  to  the  north 
of  each,  capable  of  containing  fourteen  beds,  and 
allowing  2,000  cubic  ft.  of  space  to  each  bed,  with 
bathroom  and  water-closet  accommodation  at  the 
north  end.  .\  small  private  room  for  one  bed  is 
provided  at  the  end  of  each  ward,  next  to  the 
entrance,  the  nurses'  accommodation  being  provided 
m the  centre  between  the  old  and  the  new  wings. 
The  architect  has  kept  in  view  the  prol»ability,  at 
some  future  time,  of  the  present  concrete  pavilions 
being  rebuilt  in  granite,  and  the  plans  show  that  this 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  new  wings. 
The  proposed  additions  will  be  built  of  granite,  with 


ashlar  masonry,  and  finished  on  the  inside  with 
hardwood  flooring.  In  the  rearrangement  and  en- 
largement of  the  administration  block,  the  new 
accommodation  consists  of  a room  and  bedroom  for 
a resident  medical  officer,  and  a laboratory  and  bath- 
room at  the  back,  and  a large  store-room  beside  the 
side  entrance  door,  with  waiting-room  un  the  east 
side,  and  dining-room  on  the  west  side  of  the  central 
entrance.  The  back  wing  of  the  present  building 
is  only  one  flat  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  add 
another  floor.  The  main  entrance  from  Urquhart- 
road  will  have  an  iron  gate  and  granite  pillars,  and 
a lodge  is  also  to  be  built. — Scotsman. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Kiveton  Park,  York- 
shire.— A Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  has  just 
been  built  at  Kiveton  Park,  near  Sheffield.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  Allsopp,  Worksop.  Seating  accommodation 
is  provided  for  150  persons.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  G,  Middleton  and  G.  Gregg.  Worksop, 
woodwork  and  joinery:  and  Messrs.  Baines  Bros., 
South  Anston,  stone  and  brick  work. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Belper.— On  the  7th  inst.  the 
memorial  stones  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  were  laid 
at  Belper.  The  edifice  is  in  a central  position  in  the 
town,  and  adjoins  one  of  the  main  streets.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  500  people  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a gallery  is  to  occupy  three  sides.  The 
total  cost,  with  the  ground,  is  about  2,500/.  Mr.  A. 
Hingley,  of  Duflield,  is  the  contractor,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  S.  R.  Bakewell,  C.E. , of  Belper. 

New  Dlstrict  Police  Office,  Glasgow.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Police  Office  in 
Oxford-street  and  Nicholson-street,  Gla^ow,  for 
the  southern  district  of  Glasgow,  was  laid  on  the 
isl  inst.  by  Councillor  Gray.  The  building  will 
occupy  an  area  of  ground  extending  to  2,390  square 
yards  ; the  site  has  cost  12,000/.  ; and  the  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  amount  to  26,000/. 
There  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  police 
department  a Court  hall.  Magistrates'  room,  muster 
hall,  witnesses'  room,  and  fifty-five  cells  to  accom- 
modate 150  prisoners.  Within  the  new  buildings 
there  will  be  barrack  accommodation  for  fifty 
unmarried  constables.  The  Lighting  Department  has 
also  been  provided  for,  and  there  will  be  offices  in 
the  building  for  the  collector  of  assessments  and 
registrar  for  the  district.  The  architect  of  the 
building  is  Mr.  A.  B.  M'Donald,  the  City  Engineer. 
Messrs.  Rennie  & Duncan  are  the  contractors. 

New  Church,  Montpelier,  Bristol.— The 
foundation  stone  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Montpelier,  Bristol,  was  laid  recently  by  the 
Mayoress  of  Bristol.  The  new  edifice  will  be  a 
Gothic  structure  of  blue  and  red  Pennant,  with 
dressings,  arches,  and  tracery  windows  of  Box 
ground  stone.  Tlie  arcade  arches  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  nave  are  to  be  of  Box  ground 
stone,  supported  by  Forest  of  Dean  stone-moulded 
columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bosses.  The  nave 
and  aisle  roofs  will  be  framed  together  with  moulded 
pitch-pine  ribs  springing  from  Dean  Forest  stone 
corbels  ; while  the  chancel  roof  is  to  be  framed  with 
moulded  pitch-pine  ribs  and  moulded  in  panels 
between  the  principals.  The  seats,  to  accommodate 
750  persons,  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  and  set  on  a raised 
wood  floor.  The  aisles  and  chancel  are  to  be  laid 
with  tiles.  Clergy  and  choir  vestries  and  organ 
chamber  are  to  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  building  is  to  be  warmed  by  hot  air. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  to  erect  the  tower ; the 
lower  portion  only  is  to  be  at  present  built  to  form 
an  entrance  lobby.  Mr.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  of 
London,  is  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Henry 
Wilkins  is  the  contractor,  and  the  building  is  being 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 
Machin,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Workmen's  Institute,  &c.,  Blaenavon, 
Monmouthshire. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  club,  public  hall,  and  other  offices, 
Blaenavon,  to  be  used  as  a workman's  institute, 
waslaidbyMr.  R.  W.  Kennard,  J.P.  The  premises 
will  comprise on  ground  floor,  main  hall  and 
double  grand  stairways,  ticket  offices,  newspaper- 
room  (40  ft.  by  20  ft. ),  magazine-room,  recreation- 
room  (20ft.  by  16  ft.),  committee-room,  billiard- 
room,  public  lavatories,  entrance  to  reserved  scats, 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms,  caretaker’s 
kitchen  and  living  rooms,  and  heating  apparatus. 
The  first  floor  consists  of  a large  hall  capable  of 
seating  1,107  on  the  hall  floor  and  432  on  the  raised 
gallery  over  the  main  stairs  and  hall.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  large  hall  will  be  a raised  platform  with 
private  stairs,  lady  and  gentleman  artistes’  rooms 
and  lavatories,  with  approach  from  main-road  to 
the  platform.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  will 
be  built  of  Newbridge  (Mon.)  Pennant  stone,  with 
Forest  of  Dean  stone  dressing.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  .A.  Lansdowne,  Newport,  and  the  contractor 
Mr.  John  Morgan,  builder,  Blaenavon.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  7,000/. 

Wesleyan  CiiArEL,  Bagry,  Yorkshire.— The 
foundation  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  were 
laid  at  the  village  of  Bagby,  near  Thirsk.  on  the  9th 
inst.  The  plans,  prepared  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Stokes, 
of  Thirsk,  show  a building  in  the  tlothic  style. 

ChUKCTI,  HKI’I'I.K,  NtlRTIlUMUERLANb.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church  at  Hepple  was 
laid  recently  by  Lady  Riddell.  The  church  is  a 
small  one,  to  seat  about  too  people,  and  is  to  be 
built  of  local  stone,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham. 


Church,  near  Newent.  Gloucestershire.— 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  consecrated 
on  the  28ih  ult,  a new  church  which  has  been  built 
in  the  parish  of  Gorsley-cum-Clifford's  Mesne,  near 
Newent.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Rollinson,  of  Chesier- 
rteld.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  east  end  is 
apsidal,  the  centre  window  being  filled  in  with  a 
stained-glass  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  other  windows  are  filled  in  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak 
(five  panels),  on  a Bath  stone  base,  the  work  and 
gift  of  Miss  Emma  Onslow,  of  Malvern.  The 
church  is  floored  with  wood  blocks,  and  seated  with 
open  pitch-pine  benches. 

Pkoi'Osed  Catholic  Church  for  Bridling- 
ton, A’orkshire. — It  is  intended  to  erect  a new 
Catholic  Church  at  Bridlington.  The  building  will 
consist  of  nave  54  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  8 ft.  wide.  At  the  end  of  each  aisle 
will  be  a side  chapel ; one  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  other  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Each 
chapel  has  at  the  end  and  side  a small  rose  window, 
filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  roofs  will  be 
groined  with  pitch-pine,  moulded  ribs,  and  the  floors 
laid  with  encaustic  tiling.  The  sanctuary  will  be 
20  ft.  in  length  and  17  ft.  in  width,  and  will  have  an 
octagonal  apse  with  traceried  stone  windows.  It 
will  be  divided  from  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch  resting 
on  clustered  shafts  of  Hopton  wood  polished  stone, 
and  capitals,  with  carved  F^rly  Engligh  foliage,  and 
moulded  bandstand  bases.  The  arches  separating 
the  sanctuary  from  the  side  chapels  are  filled  in  with 
traceried  oak  screens.  The  nave  will  be  divided  on 
either  side  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  of  four  bays, 
with  moulded  arches  on  octagonal  shafts  of  Hopton 
wood  polished  stone,  and  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
The  choir  gallery  will  be  at  the  west  end,  above  the 
main  entrance,  with  an  oigan  chamber  at  one  side. 
The  west  front  of  the  church  will  be  built  with  thin 
red  stock  brick  and  stone  dressings,  the  angle 
buttresses  terminating  in  pinnacles  of  stone.  A 
two-light  traceried  window,  with  one  single-light 
window  on  either  side,  will  fill  the  gable  above  the 
western  entrance.  The  gable  will  be  covered  with 
moulded  stone-coping,  and  a cross  is  to  be  fixed  on 
the  apex.  There  is  to  be  a working  and  private 
sacristy  and  a confessional ; below  the  sacristy  a 
heating  chamber  will  be  formed.  The  accommoda- 
tion provides  for  about  300  adults.  The  contract 
for  the  building  islet  at  T.870/.  The  design  has 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  .Smith  & Brodrick,  and 
A.  Lowther,  of  Hull,  joint  architects.  Mr.  John 
Rennard,  of  Bridlington  Quay,  is  the  contractor ; 
and  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  that  place,  marble  merchant, 
will  supply  the  Hopton  wood  stone. 


SANJTAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 

PKoi'OSKD  New  Bridgf.,  Glasgow.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Bridge  Committee,  held  on 
the  2nd  inst. , it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Blyth,  to  prepare  new  plans  for  a bridge  80  ft. 
wide,  instead  of  lob  ft.  as  originally  proposed.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  owing  to  the  cost — estimated 
at  242,000/.— of  the  wider  structure. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  &c.,  Bolton.— At  Bolton, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Major-General  Crozier,  R.E.,  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  sanction  to  borrow  75,000/.,  apportioned  as 
follows  ; — 30,ocxd/.  for  the  proposed  purchase  of 
land  at  Back-o'th-Bank.  and  the  execution  thereon 
of  works  in  connexion  with  the  disposal  of 
scavenging  refuse;  5,000/.  for  works  of  sewerage; 
and  40.000/.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting. 

Exten-sion  of  the  North  Cornwall  Rail- 
way.— On  the  14th  inst.  a section  of  the  North 
Cornwall  line,  which  now  brings  the  railway  from 
Launceston  to  within  a mile  of  Camelford,  was 
opened.  The  section  really  reaches  to  Delabole,  with 
its  slate  quarries ; but  owing  to  some  unexpected 
difficulties  the  last  three  miles  of  the  line  are  not  yet 
ready.  The  undertaking  of  the  North  Cornwall 
Railway  commences  at  Halwill,  a station  on  the 
Holsworthy  line  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway.  The  first  section  is  to  Launceston ; the 
second  to  a little  village  called  Tresmeer  ; and  thfe 
third  section,  a major  portion  of  which  is  now  com- 
pleted, is  to  Delabole.  The  engineers  of  the  new 
lines  are  Messrs.  Galbraith  & Church,  their  local 
representative  being  Mr.  Salter,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Currey,  Reeve,  & Co.,  who  have  been  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Barrens.  The  portion  of  the  line 
now  opened,  from  Tresmeer  to  Camelford,  is  nine 
miles  and  twenty-six  chains  long.  The  whole 
length  from  Launceston  to  Camelford,  which 
was  first  commenced  in  1890  is  just  over  seven- 
teen miles,  the  eight  miles  from  Launceston  to 
Tresmeer  having  been  opened  last  summer.  The 
section  of  the  line  now  constructed  does  not  include 
a single  viaduct  or  tunnel,  hut  it  nin.s  through  a 
series  of  hills  and  acros.s  a corresponding  number  of 
valleys,  the  line  lieing  entirely  banks  and  cuttings. 
The  'chief  feature  is  high  emljankments  and  deep 
and  long  cuttings,  jiLsl  out  of  Tresmeer.  One  of 
these  banks  is  86  ft.  high,  and  spans  a rather  wide 
valley.  There  is  an  intermediate  station  at  (Jtterham, 
about  midway  between  Tresmeer  and  Camelford. 
The  ground  rises  to  Otterham,  the  gradient  l)eing 
1 in  74,  and  near  here  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
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new  line — about  900  ft.  above  sea-level.  Some  two 
miles  beyond  Tresmeer  the  valley  of  the  Camel  is 
entered,  and  is  followed  without  much  divergence  to 
a locality  known  as  Melorn,  where  the  Camelford 
station  is  situated. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  railway  company  "de  I'Ouest'' 
has  decided,  it  appears,  to  suppress  entirely  the  long 
tunnel  at  Ratignollcs,  an  alteration  which  will  permit 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of  rail,  but  will 
also  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  bridge  at 
Asnieres.  The  cost  of  this  important  improvement, 
long  demanded  by  the  public,  is  estimated  at  from 

twelve  to  fourteen  million  francs. The  fine  group 

by  Girardon,  " I'enlevement  de  Proserpine,"  in  the 
park  at  Versailles,  is  in  such  a state  of  decay  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  left  in  the  open  air.  Accordingly 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  ordered  that  it 
should  be  transported  to  the  Louvre,  where  an 
exact  copy  will  be  made  for  the  park  at  Versailles. 
M.  Suchetet,  the  sculptor,  who  has  already,  under 
similar  circumstances,  made  a reproduction  of  the 
" Nymphe  i la  Coquille"  of  Coysevox,  is  com- 
missioned to  carry  out  the  work. At  Roubai.x 

the  reservoir  for  the  water  of  the  Lys,  a masonry 
tower  12  metres  high,  surmounted  by  a reservoir 
20  metres  high,  has  given  way,  causing  much  damage 

and  injuring  a number  of  people. M.  Roger 

Ballu,  principal  Inspector  of  Art  Exhibitions,  has 
officially  inaugurated  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Art  at 

Boulogne. The  death  is  announced  of  a well- 

known  picture-dealer,  M.  Beugniet,  who  was  the 
first,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  create  the  picture- 
selling industry  in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  which  has  since 
become  a centre  of  this  commerce.  M.  Beugniet 
has  left  to  the  Louvre  a remarkable  collection, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  formation  for  more 
than  forty  years,  of  the  palettes  used  by  the  most 
eminent  painters,  and  which,  in  the  manner  of 
disposing  the  colours  upon  them,  are  to  a certain 
extent  characteristic  of  the  principle  of  colouring  of 
each  painter.  They  are  all  signed  and  accompanied 

by  an  original  sketch. M.  Auguste  Bartht^lemy 

Glaize,  a painter  whose  reputation  was  once 
on  the  same  level  as  that  of  Ingres,  has  died 
at  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  was  born 
at  Montpellier,  and  had  been  a pupil  of  Achille  and 
Eugine  Deveria.  Pie  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
1836,  and  having  first  treated  religious  subjects,  he 
subsequently  went  to  literature  and  romance  for 
' subjects,  which  he  often  treated  very  happily.  He 
also  cultivated  lithography  and  pastel  with  success. 
Among  his  principal  works  may  be  named  " P'aust 
et  Marguerite,"  ‘‘Dante  ^crivant  son  Poeme," 
"Lp  P'emmes  Gauloises,"  " Insultcs  au  Christ," 

“ L'Aveugle  et  le  Paralytique."  Glaize  received 
medals  in  1842,  1844,  1848,  and  1855.  He  leaves  a 
son,  M.  Eton  Glaize,  who  is  also  well  known  as  a 

painter. There  has  been  discovered  in  the  choir 

of  the  Cathedral  at  Albi,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  a 
tomb  containing  bones  and  a pastoral  staff,  which 

latter  is  of  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

M.  P'alguiire  has  just  finished  a statue  of  Gambetta, 
intended  for  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  at  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies. The  town  of  Limoges  is  shortly  to 

have  a new  monumental  fountain. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  holding  of  a great  Scandinavian 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Maimb  in  1896.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  introduce  the  picturesqueSwedish- 
timber  villas  in  the  Riviera.  It  is  considered  that 
they  would  afford  far  less  danger  than  stone 
buildings  in  cases  of  earthquake.  A company  has 
been  formed  at  Pegli,  ten  kilometres  from  Genoa,  for 
the  laying  out  of  a villa  town,  and  the  company 
invites,  through  the  Swedish-Xorwegian  Consul- 
general  at  Genoa,  tenders  for  Swedish  timber  villas. 
Beams,  flooring,  and  roofs  are  e.xempted  from  duty, 
but  doors,  window-frames,  and  carved  woodwork 
pay  a duty  of  13  lire  per  100  kilos.  The  carvings  on 
the  joints  of  the  beams  do  not  prevent  duty-free 
import,  but  the  duty-free  materials  must  be  imported 
separately,  or  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  duty. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Swedish -Norwegian  Consulate,  Genoa,  or  the 
Director  of  the  building  company  referred  to,  .Signor 
Amadeo  Bert,  Salita  dei  Cappucini  23,  Genoa. 

The  export  of  window  - glass  from  Sweden 

to  Great  Britain  is  steadily  increasing,  reaching 
in  1892  2,336  cwts.  valued  at  7,123/.,  as 
against  1,118  cwts.,  and  3,384/.  in  1891.  The, 
export  of  other  kinds  of  glass  rose  to  115,006 
cwts.  and  48,031/.  in  1892.  from  112,498  cwts.  and 

44-855/.  in  1891. The  Christiania  Municipality 

has  approved  the  central  electric  works  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Schuckert  & Co.,  and  the  cost  of  the 

same.  749,964  marks. In  the  competition  for  the 

new  Technical  College  in  the  town  of  Throndhjem, 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Herr  Ivar  Cock,  and 
second  by  Herr  Henrik  Bull,  both  architects,  of 
-hristiania.  However,  both  designs  require  certain 
■nodifications.  All  the  designs  sent  in  are  now 

reing  e.xhibited. The  town  of  Flekkefjord.  with 

leveral  thousand  inhabitants,  is  at  length  to  get  a 
nodern  sewerage  system  and  supply  of  water, 
hitherto,  the  town  had  neither  ! 

■ Belgium  and  Holl.wd.— A very  artistic 
lageant  was  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  annual 
Jrussels  fetes,  " .-Xgriculture " being  the  subject 


represented.  The  management  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  well-known  painter,  Gustave  Den  Duyts,  who  was 
supported  by  M.  Jean  Baes,  the  architect  of  the  new 
Flemish  Theatre,  and  the  sculptor,  Julicn  Dillens, 
whose  works  figure  so  conspicuously  on  modern 

examples  of  Belgian  architecture. The  restoration 

of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral  is  apparently  being  taken 
in  hand  energetically.  The  new  woodwork  on  the 
fine  old  organ  is  alone  to  cost  some  25,000/.  The 
necessary  funds  have  been  voluntarily  subscribed. 

Some  highly  interesting  excavations  have  been 

made  near  Bunnik,  in  Holland,  where  a Roman 
camp  of  large  dimensions  has  apparently  been 
found. 

Electric  Street  Railway  for  Buda- 
Pesth. — According  to  a recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  Siemens-Haiske 
electric  street  railway  system,  which  was  introduced 
into  that  city  three  and  a-half  years  ago,  is  in  opera- 
tion on  nearly  seven  miles  of  roads,  having  double 
lines.  The  electric  current  is  transmitted  from  a cen- 
tral power  station  through  an  underground  conduit, 
from  which  connexion  is  made  to  the  motor  of  the 
cars.  Sixty  cars,  each  seating  thirty-two  passengers, 
are  run  over  the  lines  at  an  average  speed  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  The  fares  charged  vary  from  i:Jd. 
to  2d,,  according  to  distance.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction varies  from  2,070/.  to  10.350/.  per  mile  of 
single  track,  according  to  completeness  of  track  and 
quantity  of  cement  used.  The  weight  of  cars,  including 
motor,  is  5 tons,  and  their  cost  1,242/.  The  cost  of 
running  each  car  per  mile,  including  employes 
thereon,  fuel,  labour  at  power  station,  maintenance 
of  track,  &c.,  is  4i)d.  The  rate  of  speed  could 
easily  be  doubled,  but  the  municipal  regulations  do 
not  permit  any  increase.  The  service  has  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  public,  only  short 
interruptions  having  been  caused  on  a few  occasions 
by  unusually  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  company 
working  the  system  has  obtained  a concession  for 
an  extension  of  about  three  miles  over  some  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  further  concession  will 
probably  be  secured. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  General  Post-Office. — An  upper  floor  ii 
being  built  on  the  Post-Office  (East).  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  It  will,  it  seems,  detract  from  the  fa9ade 
of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  original  building,  which  was 
erected  in  the  interval  1825-9,  was  opened  ten 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  penny  post,  of 
which  the  first  despatch  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  February  2.  1839.  A few  years  ago  they  robbed 
Smirke's  building  of  its  leading  feature,  the  spaciou-s 
central  hall,  entered  through  the  portico,  wherein 
letters  used  to  be  posted,  the  hall  area  being 
taken  for  the  increasing  needs  of  the  department. 

Lewes  Race  Course. — Opportunity  has  been 
taken  during  the  interval  since  the  Spring  Meeting 
of  April  28  - 29,  to  make  considerable  changes 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors.  A new 
stand,  106  ft.  by  60  ft.  .with  telegraph  rooms,  has 
been  built,  of  red  brick  and  flint,  by  Messrs. 
Longley  & Son,  of  Crawley,  after  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Holland  & Son,  of  Newmarket.  The  club 
and  reserved  enclosures  in  front  of  the  stands  have 
been  raised  in  level  by  the  laying  down  of  about 
3.500  tons  of  chalk,  under ‘the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Calhcart,  general  manager  to  the  proprietress, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Verrall,  and  a gangway  has  been  made 
between  the  course-railings  and  the  enclosures. 

_ Public  Clock,  Thurlstone,  near  Pknistone, 
Yorkshire. — A new  illuminated  public  clock, 
showing  the  time  upon  one  external  dial,  4 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter,  has  been  erected  in  the  new  Water 
Tower  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Tomasson  & Sons' 
manufactory  at  Thurlstone,  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts 
& Sons,  clock  manufacturers,  of  Leeds.  Mr.  Stocks, 
of  Huddersfield,  is  the  architect  of  the  building. 

The  American  Production  of  Pic-iron 
IN  1893. — According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  the  output 
of  pig-iron  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  4,562,918  tons,  against 
4.387.317  tons  in  the  second  half  of  1892,  and 
4,769,683  tons  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  "I'here 
was  thus  an  increase  of  175,601  tons,  or  4 per  cent., 
compared  with  the  second  half  of  1892,  but  a 
decrease  of  206,765  tons,  or  4’3  per  cent. , compared 
with  the  first  half  of  that  year.  The  production  of 
Bessemer  pig-iron  in  the  past  six  months  was 
2.374.890  tons,  against  2,189,696  tons  in  the  second 
half,  and  2,254,345  tons  in  the  first  half,  of  1892, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  185,194  tons,  or  8 '4  per 
cent.,  and  of  120,545  tons,  or  5-3  per  cent.,  when 
compared  with  the  two  latter  periods.  The 
American  iron  trade  being  at  present  in  a worse 
condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  out-put  of  pig-iron  in  the  second 
half  of  this  year  will  fall  below  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  and  that  the  production 
of  the  current  year  will  be  much  le.ss  than  that  of 
1892.  Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  on  June  30  last  was  only  225,  against  253  on 
December  31,  1892,  the  output  has  been  larger, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  number  will  be 
reduced,  especially  as  stocks  of  pig-iron  are  now 
larger  than  at  the  close  of  1892. 

Richmond  Hill. — Strong  public  opposition,  by 
no  means  confined  to  Richmond  and  its  locality,  has 


been  raised  to  certain  proposals  recently  submitted 
to  the  Richmond  Town  Council  by  the  Dysart 
Trustees,  having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
their  extensive  estates  at  Petersham  and  Ham.  The 
proposals,  which  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Richmond  Town  Council,  whose  co-operation 
the  trustees  are  seeking,  are  the  outcome  of 
an  endeavour  to  secure  a site  for  an  isolation 
hospital  for  the  boroughs  of  Richmond  and 
Kingston,  and  the  lease  of  Petersham  meadows,  to 
prevent  their  being  built  over.  The  trustees  pro- 
pose to  hand  over  to  the  borough  in  perpetuity  a 
considerable  part  of  the  meadows,  and  also  to  vest 
in  the  Town  Council  the  rights  of  lords  of  the  manor 
over  Petersham  common,  except  that  part  known  as 
Petersham  Wood,  upon  which  it  is  proposed,  by  a 
suggested  Act  of  Parliament,  to  extinguish  the 
commonable  rights  so  as  to  leave  the  trustees  free  to 
sell  or  let  the  land  for  building  purposes.  The 
scheme  also  embraces  the  making  of  a roadway  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  side  of  the  Petersham 
meadows  as  far  as  Ham  House,  and  it  is  likewise 
proposed  that  the  Act  shall  enable  the  Trustees  to 
close  most  of  the  footways  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ham  House.  The  proposal  to  erect  houses  on  the 
bit  of  woodland  on  the  south  side  of  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel  is  strongly  opposed,  and  it  has  been 
intimated  to  the  trustees  that  any  attempt  to 
extinguish  commonable  rights  or  to  close  existing 
footpaths  will  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  There 
seems  to  be  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  building  operations  would  affect  the  view 
from  Richmond  Hill  and  the  park,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  effect  would  be  more  or 
less  damaging.  The  Richmond  Town  Council  have 
rejected  the  scheme  in  its  present  form,  though  the 
correspondence  and  the  whole  subject  have  been 
referred  to  the  Highway  Committee  for  further 
consideration.- — Morning  Post. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering.— 
On  the  i2th  inst.  the  students  belonging  to  the 
School  of  Practical  Engineering  at  the  Crvstal 
Palace,  received  the  certificates  gained  by  them  at 
the  examination  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term.  The  chair  was  occupied,  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  E.  Cai'butt  through  indisposition,  by- 
Mr.  G.  B.  Roche,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway.  Prior  to 
the  distribution  of  the  awards  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Hodson  (Superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature),  stated  that 
forty-seven  students  had  attended  the  lectures  on 
mechanical  engineering,  and  of  the  forty-four  who 
underwent  the  lecture  e.xamination  on  "Railways, 
their  construction  and  appliances,"  thirty-one  passed. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Harrison  with  reference 
to  the  three  mechanical  branches  of  the  school, 
that  of  Mr.  W.  Lawford  on  civil  engineering,  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Aldridge  as  to  the 
electrical  section,  all  bore  high  testimony  to  the 
practical  progress  of  the  students,  and  referred  in 
congratulatory  terms  to  the  success  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  J.  \V.  Wilson,  and  his  staff  of  assistants.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Green,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
subsequently  accorded  to  the  e.xaminers. 

New  Brickworks  at  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire.—The  opening  of  the  new  brickworks— or, 
rather,  the  extension  to  the  old  works— at  St. 
Julian's,  Newport,  took  place,  says  the  Western 
Mail,  on  the  sth  inst.  The  decision  to  extend  the 
works  was  arrived  at  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  a limited  liability  company  was  formed,  with 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Kirbank  (chairman),  C.  D.  Phillips, 
and  Thomas  Parry  as  directors.  The  works  are 
situated  upon  a piece  of  land  24A  acres  in  extent  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Usk.  There  Is  a plentiful  supply 
of  clay.  The  machinery  and  kilns  are  of  the  late.st 
description,  and  the  total  weekly  output  of  bricks, 

It  is  estimated,  will  not  be  less  than  150.000. 

Refuse  Destructor,  Govan,  N.H.— On  the 
olh  inst.  the  new  refuse  destructor,  which  has  been 
erected  in  Helen-street  by  the  Police  Commissioners 
of  Govan,  was  opened  by  Provost  Kirkwood.  The 
building,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Helen- 
street,  is  two  stories  high  and  built  of  brick,  The 
whole  construction  covers  about  five  and  half  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  total  cost  is  nearly  10,000/. . half 
of  which  sum  was  given  for  the  ground.  'I'he  refuse 
collected  from  the  burgh  is  conveyed  to  the  upper 
floor  and  tipped  into  the  cells  ; it  is  then  drawn  on 
to  the  furnace  bars,  where  it  is  consumed.  There 
are  six  ceils,  each  rneasuring  12  ft.  in  length,  5 ft.  in 
breadth,  and  3 ft.  in  depth,  and  two  others  are  in 
course  of  construction.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  another  destructor.  The  furnaces 
are  charged  from  the  back,  and  the  gases  which  arise 
from  the  burning  and  green  refuse  are  made  to  pass 
over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  are  thus  destroyed. 
Warner  valves  or  dampers  are  also  provided,  by 
which  the  escape  of  dust,  papers,  &c.,  is  avoided. 
Each  cell  destroys  three  tons  of  refuse  per  day,  but, 
owing  to  the  incombustible  nature  of  the  refuse,  they 
are  not  worked  to  the  full  capacity,  each  cell  being 
capable  of  destroying  about  five  tons.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  main  flue  is  about  1,500  deg.  Fahr.  The 
system  was  devised  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey 
& Warner,  of  Nottingham. 

Walton  Park  Estate,  Bristol, —We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Richard  J.  Collier  & 
Henderson  have  recently  sold  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Walton  Park  Estate,  near  Bristol,  for  a sum 
approaching  9,000/, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Natur*  ot  Work. 


•EnUrgfinent  of  -Aiyluin 

Qraiiiinar  School.  Uldale,  Carlisle  .. 


By  irhoin  AdTBrtiaed.  , 


North  Wales  CoiiDtlee 
Lunatic  Asylum  .... 
Rev.  J.  Greenwood.. .. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Chapel  and  Schoolroom,  CloWn.  Worksop 

BtahleH.  Coiiclihouee,  4c.  Hullyroyd, 

Dewshnry  

Alteratlous  to  School  Bulldiu^.  Durham 

Paving  Material?  

Public  Hall.  Cuiuinertreca,  N.B 

Union  Hill,  Wurk«h<.pB,  4c 

Mechanics' Institoto.  Barrington  Colliery 

nc-buildliig  Alinshouece.  Exeter-street. 

Salisbury  

•Road  Works  

Schixd  lluildlnga,  near  Rochester 

•Artiicms'  Dwellings 

Gasholder  Tank,  Grange-road  

Warehouse,  Chapel-street.  Bradfonl, 

Yorks  

Chimney  Shsft.  Ac 

Tiiniwr  Bridge  at  Cemetery  

Additions  to  School  Buildings,  Hchduu 

Bridge 

Presbytery,  St.  Patrick  * Chapei.  Leeds  . . 

•Clearing  SmiU  from  Krogtuore  Isiku 

•Sea  Wall  and  Esplanade 

Piling  Works  (Contract  No.  II,  Altham  .. 
•Main  Road  Tmprcireuieut  and  Haintenaiice 

•Sewerage  Work* 

•Building  Materials 

Retort  House.  Gasworks.  Deane-street . . . 

Bridge  Work,  Rotlibtiry 

•School  Buildings  

Street-iiiaklng,  Beal-laue.  4c,  Shaw, 

School  Buildings.  Gravesend  


By  whom  Boqulred. 


Trustees  of  the  United 
MethialUtFrec  Church 

Pcnsliaw  and  Offerton 

(U.D  ) Sch.  Bd 

Bootic  Corjioration  .. 
Rev.  A.  Sinclair 

Nichol 

Dover  Town  Council.. 
Bedllngton  Coal  Co. 

Southend-on-Sea  Corp. 

Uiinfenuline  Oaa  Co. 
Liiu 

Chesterti'm  Union  .... 
King's  Lyan  Corp 

H.M.W’orksV.', 

Cromer  Protection  Com 

Burnley  Corp 

Ediiimiton  Loc,  Bd.  . . 
Burton-on-Trent  Corp. 
Borough  of  Croydon  . . 
Rochdale  Corporation 
Northumberland  C.  C. 
Eynsford  School  Board 

J.  H.  Lees-ifiluc,  J.P. 
Rev.  W.  Joynes  


J.  Allsopp 

F- W.  Ridgway  .... 

J.  Oilaoii  Covre  ... , 
J.  A.Crowtber  .... 

Qflcial 

do. 

J.  Harding  4 Son  .. 

C-  T.  Copley 

H.  Boasted  

W.  K.  Sharp 

T.  Nowbigging 

Milne*  & France 

Official  

E.  J.  Sllcoek 

Jno.  Sutcliffe  

J.  Kelly 

flflcial  

J.  C.  Melllas 

F.  8.  Button 

O.  E,  Eaebus  

OJIcial  

do. 

do. 

do. 

O.  St,  Pierre  Harris 

J.  Rawliuson  

Cobham  4 Cobham 


Aug.  2r. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  MaUrUl*. 


flcliool  Buildiuge,  Puntypool 

Forty <iglit  Cottagee.  near  Cwm,  Wales  . . 

Paving  Tweed  and  other  Streets 

Additions  to  Schools,  Poutiiewydd,  New- 

•Stoneware  Pipes 

Additions,  4e.  to  School,  Tredegar. 

•Paiutiug,  4c.  Girls'  School,  Sutton 

•Fencing  at  Nevr  Cemetery 

•Road  Materlala  

’Ihcelve  Cottages.  Gloucester-road.  Barn- 
staple   

•Addition*  to  School  of  Sclouco  and  Art  .. 
Quay  Works.  Newhaveu 

Sewers  and  Outfall  Works,  nr.  Birmingham 
School  Bulldtugs,  Tottoii 

•Sewenige  Work*  

•Two  New  Wards  

Extendon  of  Bridge*,  Amble 

Kc-bulldiug  Providence  Chapel.  Rochdale 
Re-building  Business  Premise*,  Back  worth 

Newoi*llc-on-Tyne 

Synagogue,  North  Church-street,  Sheffleld 

Church,  Dnncairii-gardeus,  Belfast 

•Ch.-iiH-l,  Stoke  Newington  

•Banking  Premises,  Gloucester 

•Painting  Works,  Chester  


By  whom  Required. 


Trevethln  School  1 
Oraig  Fawr  House  n 
Land  Co.  Llm.  . .. 
Sunderland  Corp.  . 


The  Vicar 

lioiiiford  Local  Board 
Bedwellty  Sch,  Bd. 
South  Metro.  School 


Riclimoud  (Surrey) 

Town  Council  

MivlJetouc  U.R.8.A.  .. 


Bromley  Locil  Board. . 
Harbour  and  Dock 

King's  'noi^i’i  li.S.'A.. 
Elling  School  Board  .. 

Ware  U.R.S.A 

Derby  County  Lunatic 

Asylum  

N.E.Ry.  Co 


Abbey  Iiiiiid,  Chilled 

Shot  Co  

Committee  


War  Department  . 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


E.  A.  Laasdawse  , 
Official  


tehell.  Sou. 


Gutterldgo  

Bailey-Deiitoii,  Son. 
North  


J,  8,  Story. , . 

Official 

Smith  4 Crosi 


Sopt.  1:! 
do. 

No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Building  Inspector  

•Surveyor’s  Assletant  

•Building  Inspector  

•Assistant  Surveyor  of  Buildings 
•Clerk  of  Works  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Burtob-ou-Treut  Corp. 
Bromley  Local  Boari 
Norwich  Corporation 

Civil  ServiceCom 

Whitstable,  Ac.  School 
Board  


Those  marked  tcith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  nurhber.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts  pp.  It.,  tL,  and  Till.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvill. 


Subsidence  at  Kelvin  Bridge,  Glasgow.— 
The  Glasj’ozu  Herald  states  that  the  subsidence  at 
Kelvin  Bridge  is  e.\tending  in  a somewhat  alarming 
manner.  W nen  the  original  fracture  in  the  bridge 
took  place  it  was  entirely  to  the  northward,  and  only 
affected  the  north  parapet.  A new  development, 
however,  has  taken  place.  There  has  been  a marked 
subsidence  to  the  westward,  affecting  the  south  para- 
pet. The  masonry  is  showing  signs  of  severing,  and 
the  cavity  in  the  pavement  and  street  is  increasing. 
Notwithstanding  the  measures  which  have  been  taken 
to  prop  up  the  building  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  bridge,  the  subsidence  is  also  extending  there. 
Additional  cracks  are  discernible,  and  the  plate-glass 
windows  show  signs  of  displacement.  The  boring 
operations  which  have  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  have  reached  a considerable  distance  below  the 
foundation  of  the  bridge.  The  solid  rock  has  been 
reached  after  encountering  alternate  seams  of  coal 
and  stone.  Mr.  White,  master  of  works,  visited  the 
scene  of  the  subsidence  a few  days  ago,  and  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  bridge  and  surroundings 
he  stated  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  a 
collapse,  nor  did  he  anticipate  stoppage  of  the  traffic. 
The  cavity  in  the  street,  however,  will  necessitate  the 
lifting  of  the  car  rails  and  levelling  up  of  the  cause- 
way. These  operations  will  be  conducted  during 
the  night. 


LEGAL. 

DECISION  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1862.  AND  THE 
LONDON  COUNCIL  GENERAL  POWERS 
ACT.  1890. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court  on  the  iith 
inst. , Mr.  Haden  Corser  gave  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  London  County  Council  v.  George 
Nixey,  builder,  of  Broxholme-road,  Fulham. 

Mr.  Chilvers,  from  the  Solicitor's  Department, 
appeared  for  the  Council,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Nixey 
had  erected  a building  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Gowan  Avenue,  Fulham,  at  the  corner  of  Munsier- 
road,  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings  in 
Gowan  Avenue.  The  defendant  appealed  from  the 
architect's  certificate,  and  the  Appeal  Tribunal  ap- 
pointed under  the  London  Council  General  Powers 
Act,  1890.  sec.  28,  had  heard  the  appeal,  and  con- 
firmed the  line  laid  down  by  the  architect,  but  found 
as  a fact  that  the  site  on  which  the  building  was 
erected  bad  been  laid  out  for  building  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Moyses,  barrister,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  contended  that  the  building  was  in 
Munster-road,  that  being  the  road  on  which  it 


fronted,  and  th.Tt  the  architect  had  no  power  to 
decide  as  to  which  street  the  building  was  in,  that 
being  a question  entirely  for  the  magistrate.  He 
also  contended  that  the  Appeal  Tribunal  having 
found,  as  a fact,  that  the  site  was  laid  out  for  build- 
ing before  1890,  the  defendant’s  land  came  within 
the  exemption  contained  in  section  33  of  the  General 
Powers  Act,  1890,  and  that  the*CounciI  could  not, 
therefore,  obtain  the  order  asked  for. 

The  magistrate,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  he  had 
looked  at  the  cases  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
both  sides,  viz.,  Spackman  t-.  Plumstead  District 
Board,  Barlow  t/.  Kensington  Vestry,  and  the  London 
County  Council  v.  Cross,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
from  those  decisions  it  was  for  the  Superintending 
Architect  to  decide  not  only  the  general  line  of  build- 
ings but  also  in  which  street  the  building  was  situate, 
and  with  regard  to  section  33,  he  stated  he  failed  to  see 
how  that  applied  to  the  present  case,  as  that  section 
only  applied  when  the  architect  was  laying  out  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  the  front  and  side  street 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  present  case  he  bad  only 
decided  the  line  in  one  street,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sec.  75  of  25  and  26  Vic.,  cap.  102,  and 
not  under  section  33,  the  Act  of  1890,  which  did  not 
lake  away  any  powers  from  the  previous  Act,  and  he 
must  therefore  make  an  order  for  the  demolition  of 
so  much  of  the  building  as  had  been  erected  in 
advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings.  There  was 
also  a similar  summons  against  Mr.  Courtenay  for 
erecting  a building  on  the  opposite  side  of  Gowan- 
avenue.  But  this  was  adjourned  sine  die,  as  the 
magistrate  consented  to  state  a special  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court  in  Nixey's  case. 

■ \ ♦ > 

MEETINGS. 

Monday,  August  21. 

Caiiiintut  Archaolo^cal  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing, Oswestry,  Shropshire, 

Tuesday,  August  22. 

Cambrian  Archaolo^cal  Association.-— A.nn\sa.\  Meet- 
ing, Oswestry  (continued). 

Glasgow  A rckiiecturai  Association. — Visit  to  Hutcheson- 
town  Free  Church.  6 p.m. 

Wedne.sdav,  August  23. 

Cambrian  Archaological  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing, Oswestry  (continued). 

Thursday,  August  24. 

Cambrian  Archteological  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing, Oswestry  (continued). 

Friday,  August  25. 

Cambrian  Archteological  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing, Oswestry  (continued). 

Saturday,  August  26. 

Liverpool  Enrineering  Society. — Visit  to  the  Mersey* 
Aqueduct  Tunnel  and  Norton  Water  Tower,  by  permissioa 
of  the  water  engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  Parrj-, 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

_ ii,o70i”-Closets  : A.  J.  Boult  (communicated). — This 
improvement  relates  to  the  Class  of  closet  in  which  the  rim 
or  flange  of  the  lid  enters  a groove  filled  with  water— water 
sealed.  The  lid  is  first  lifted  to  some  extent,  and  ihen 
turned  sideways.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide 
mechanism  for  moving  the  lid  automatically  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  top  cap  or  cover.  For  this  purpose  ihe 
pan  lid,  the  flanges  of  which  rest  in  the  water  grooves  or 
channels  for  making  the  seal,  is  so  connected  mechanically 
with  the  flaps  of  the  closet  that  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
the  same  actuates  also  the  lid  of  the  pan. 
i i4,462.--Ci.osE'r  OR  Bath  Tops,  Seats,  or  Rims: 
H.  Sutcliffe. — This  invention  is  designed  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  injury  to  delicate  persons  from  bodily  contact 
with  cold  closet  or  bath  seats,  rims,  or  tops  of  the  usual 
character.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  inventor  makes  the 
upper  surface  of  the  seat,  rim,  or  top,  of  ground  or  powdered 
cork,  or  a mixture  of  cork  with  other  material  which  will 
not  neutralise  the  warmth  of  the  cork. 

15,264.  — Spokeshaves  : R.  Streens. — This  invention 
relates  to  spokeshaves  for  working  wood,  and  is  designed  1 
to  preserve  the  slock,  maintain  a uniform  pitch  of  blade, 
and  to  prevent  the  latter  flying  out  when  in  contact  with 
a knot  or  the  like.  The  metallic  blade  is  provided  at 
each  end  w'ith  a screwed  stem,  which  passes  through  ihe 
stock,  being  secured  thereto  by  winged  or  other  nuts?  The  i 
front  side  of  the  stock  is  provided  with  holes  or  openings, 
in  which  are  disposed  buffers  of  india-rubber  or  other! 
pliable  material,  through  which  the  screwed  stems  pa.ss. 

*5,934-— I^ecoratinc  Tiles,  Bricks,  Pottery,  and 
Porcelain  : John  Bilton. — According  to  this  invention 
the  ornament  is  first  cut  as  a stencil  on  a sheet  of  thin 
metal.  This  plate  is  then  placed  on  a sheet  of  paper,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  liquid  clay  rubbed  through  it 
so  as  to  adhere.  By  applying  this  paper,  with  pattern,  to 
the  unfixed  tile,  &c.,  the  design  is  transferred  from  the 
paper  to  the  surface  of  the  former. 

20,059.— SudingJand  Swinging  Window-sashes  and 
Frames:  H.  /.  Ford. — This  invention  relates  to  that 
class  of  window-sashes  which,  while  usually  intended  to 
slide  in  their  frames,  are  also  so  fitted  that  they  may  be 
swung  about  one  of  tkeir  side  edges  when  desired,  for 
ins^nce,  for  cleaning  or  moving  large  articles  in  or  ouL 
This  object  is  effected  by  providing  the  sashes  on  one  side 
with  hinges  of  improved  type,  and  making  sundry 
modifications  in  the  inside  face  linings,  &c. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

J^ULY  3^. — 14,6s9,_  J.  Sheldon,  Fasteners  for  Window* 


&c.  — 14,663,  V. 


sashes,  French  Windows,  Shutters, 

Cotton,  Portable  Carving  Bench. 

August;  i. — 14,715,  E.  Harcourt,  Bell  Pull  Arrangemencl 
for  Electnc  Bells. — 14,718,  J.  Judd,  Expanding  and  Con- 
tractmg  Door,  Window,  Shop-Front  Guards,  &c.— 14,738, 
J.  Flannery  and  S.  Terry,  Ventilation  of  Enclosed  Spaces.. 

.4,74»i  F-  Plumstead  and  H.  Hunter,  Electric-Light 


Ventilating  S 

August  2. — 14,777,  T.  Whitehead,  Construction  of 
Outlet  Ventilators  for  Buildings.— 14,820,  W.  Eckstein 
and  J.  Willmore,  Manger  Fittings  for  Stables 
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August  3. — 14,882,  K.  Cornish  and  J.  Cas.savetti, 

Glazed  Eanhenwarc,  and  Metallic  Facings  to  Bricks, 
Tiles,  and  Concreted  Surfaces. 

August  4.-14,932,  C.  Martin,  Divided  Chimneys. — 
J4>994i  J.  Maihisen,  Door-locks  or  Latches. 

August  5. — 15,008,  H.  Stanton,  Fire-resisting  Floors. — 
>5)027,  C.  and  A.  Musker,  P'olding  Gates  and  Shutters. — 
15.076,  L.  Gill,  Construction  and  Erection  of  Girder- 
undges. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

>>)S38i  S.  Adams,  Dovetail  Key  in  Bricks. — 11,638, 
G.  Oncken,  Veneers. — 12,519,  G.  Mecenero,  Sanitary 
Ventilation. — 12,9x5,  G.  Ewart  and  others.  Metal  Roofing. 
~">3r>03.  A.  Sanderson,  Lowering  and  Raising  aiid 
Fastening  Window-.sashes,  or  any  like  Sliding  Casements. 
— 141192,  W.  Cooper,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

>3)947)  C.  Openshaw  and  R.  Wood,  Ventilating  Brick 
for  Building  in  Brick  or  other  Walls  to  Carry  Joists  or  other 
Wall  Timbers  to  Prevent  Rot.— 19,683,  F.  Poole,  Squares. 
U)38o,  J.  Brider,  Window-fr.imcs  and  Sashes. — 12,052, 
Z.  Leglay,  Springs  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 


^ 1 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROrERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  8.— By  Fo^vler  Sen;  A plot  of  f.  laud, 
King's-rd.,  Richmond  Hill,  about  ij  acre,  1,850/.— By 
y.  Hibbard  So7is : 9,  Haxter-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  66  y 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  275/.— By  E.  H.  Lutnley:  The  Perpet 
Advowson  of  Tonge,  Sittingbourne,  300/. 

August  9.  — By  .1.  Barton:  39,  Townshend-rd., 
Regent  s-pk.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,g.r.  10/.  10s.,  270/.— By  Egerton 
Breach,  Galszvorihy,  Co.  : 1,  Devonshire-st.,  Islington, 

f. _,  r.  67/.  los.,  1,120^.  : 1,  Oxford-ter.,  f.,  r.  48/.,  650/.— By 

Ellis  Son;  L.  Wharfage,  Creek-rd.,  Deptford,  u.t.  25 
yrs.,  g.r.  37/.  los  , r.  135/.,  1,000/.— By  IE.  IE.  Read 
Co.  : Six  named  houses,  Kingstead  and  Carshalton-rds., 
Sutton,  f.,  r.  322/.,  4,220/.  ’ 

August  10. — By  U‘.  A.  Blakemare:  The  residence 
Rothsay,”  Stembndge-rd.,  Anerlcy,  f.,  310/.;  31,  33, 
Ditiwd_ale-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  500/.  ; i,  Goodson-rd.,  f.,  200/.  ; 
41,  Cnchton-st.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los., 
140/.  — By  Eicurel,  Son,  Adams:  6t,  Essex-rd!’ 
Lslington,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,360/.  ; 6,  8,  Church  Lane,  f.,  r.  104/., 
750/.— By  Newbon  dr*  Co.:  2,  Hilldrop-rd.,  Camden-rd., 
u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  760/;  107,  Sandringham-rd., 
Dabwn,  a.t  6j  yr,.,  g...  6/.  ,os.,  3,5/.  ; 53,  53,  5,, 
Pophain-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  90/.,  150/.  ; 
41,  Linton-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  35/.,  310/.  ; 
12,  13,  Wilhngham-ter.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.,  r.  56/.,  400/.  ; 34,  Pon.sonby-pI.,  Vauxhall,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g. r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  38/.,  390/.  ; 41,  45,  47,  Ambler-rd.,  Finsbury- 
pk.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  5s.,  r.  90/.,  830/.— By  Stimson  b> 
Sons:  57,  59,  61,  Brailford-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 
^/.  10s.,  900/.;  17,  18,  ig,  Ada-pl.,  and  9,  Marian-sq., 
Hackney,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  405/.  ; three  plots  of  f.  land, 
Prospect-rd.,  Woodford,  75/.;  “Briar  Bank,”  Etberow- 
st.,  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  35/.,  540/.  ; 37,  Ruul-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t. 
78  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  35/.,  300/.— By /.  IE.  Truman: 

9 to  t8,  High-st.,  Wimbledon,  u.t.  29  yrs..  g.r.  25''..  r.  385/., 
4,370/.— By  Wilkinson,  Son,  b^  Welch  (at  Brighton)’- 
16,  Powis-rd.,  Brighton,  f.,  r.  60,  900/.  ; 48.  Hove  Villas 

f. ,  r.  57/.,  900/.  ’ 

August  h.— By  Walker  dr*  Riints:  27,  28,  Charlotie- 

st.,  Great  Eastern-st.,  u.t.  305  yrs.,  g.r.  25L,  1,200/.— By 
C.  dr*  H.  White:  No.  193.  Kennington-rd.,  u.t.  78  yr.s., 

g. r.  17/.,  r.  48/.,  300/.;  13,  Paulton.-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  58  yrs., 
g.r.  61.,  370/.;  No.  102,  Lambeth  Walk,  f.,  r.  46/.,  550/. 

(Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.I 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.') 

ALDERSUOT.— For  works  of  se  werage,  Brighton.road  : also 
surface  drainage,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Banks  Rushford, 
Sur\'cyor,  Victoria-road,  Aldershot:— 

ItrighloH  Road  Sesuer. 

S.  Kavanagli  16  o|  D.H.Porter.9o,Cliats- 

J.  Ncave  183  o o worth-road, Clapton, 

W.  J.  Snuggs 1571610  N.E.« £125  3 4 

Geo.  Kemp 132  1 o|  ♦Accepted. 

Surface  Hater  Drainage. 

J.  Neave ....£1,088  j D.  H.  Porter,  Clapton*  ....£8n 

G.  Kemp  859  | W.  T.  Snuggs  (withdrawn). . 555 

• Accepted. 


7fi’< 


Alnwick : — 

■>«.— J.  Whinham  

rr— C.  Neitleship  

liri-j.— Wilkin  A:  Dickman  ... 

.Staters.  — ].  I’urdie ^ 

J‘tasterer.—\V.  Dixon  65  2 0 

Painters  and  (J/asiers.— A.  Robertson  & Son  ..  15  iB  6 

[All  of  Alnwick.) 


...  £282  o 
...  19B  o 

67  IS  . 


f^'orks).  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves 
architect.  Com  Market,  Pontefract,  and  38.  Albion-street  Leeds’ 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Bt^irfator,  Mason,  and  Bricklayer,  Crc.—\. 

Pickard  jo,  Dorrington-street.  Leeds f.is-T.  o a 

Carpenter  and  yoi«rr— David  Ferry  & Sons. 

Castleford  ; g,.  ^ 

Plumber  and  Clatter. — Geo.  Thompson.  Park- 

i.ine.  Leeds ; , 

Po'»®ffact  ....  105  0 o 

Jlastcrer.  — i . Blackburn,  Ariiiley.  Leeds  44  10  o 

/'iii«/rr.— Geo.  Thompson,  Park-lino,  Leeds. . . 32  o 0 


FRINTBURy.— For  supplementaiy  work  at  Bar 
bury.  Berks.,  for  the  trustees  of  Sir  k.  Vincent  Su 
Jas.  H.  Money,  architect,  Newbury  ; — 

Hot  Water  Enginctriug  IP’orls. 

W.  Stainton,  131.  King’s  Cross-road,  W.C.* 

• Accepted. 

Drainage  Works. 

Geo.  Elms,  Marsh  Denham  £y^i  ,g  q 


...£214  I, 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  alterations  anti  additions  to  No.  s, 
Aileiaide-terrace.  Old  Christchurch-road.  Uoiirncmoutli.  for  the 
London  .and  Midland  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Mi 
& Donkin,  architects  and  surveyors.  Velverton  “■ 


Donkin,  architects  and  surveyors,  Velverton  Chamber,  Boume- 
inouth.  Quantities  .supplied  : — 

Win.  Ho.tre jSa.ioo  o|  T.  H,  Kingerlcc Es.kiOO 

P-nlwisle  it  Cox  ...  - • - 1 ’ — 

Shears  .t  Son  

Mc\Viili.im&Son  .. 

George  & H.irding  . . 


, Ktngerl 

- Jenkins  it  Son. 

92  10  I Vv.  J.  Chinchen  

70  o I W.  H.  C.  Curtis,  Poole 
00  0 I and  Boumeinouih*  .. 
• Accepted. 


BURY.— For  the  erection  of  twenty-two  houses,  Whaley  Bridge, 
for  the  Kadclilfe  Printing  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  Jas.  Sellers, 
architect.  Union  Cliambers,  Bury,  I-ancs.  ; — 

Draining.  Brick,  and  Stonervork.—'iAr.  David  Drinkwatcr, 
Bridgemont,  Wli.iley  Bridge. 

Carpenter  and  TVji'jirr.— Messrs.  J i W,  Bellhouse,  Eagle 
Quay,  Manchester. 

Plninlting,  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  Market-street, 

Ileywood. 

Slaters.— \S'2.ix  & Co.,  Bolton. 

On  schedule  of  prices. 


KINCSWEAR  (Devon). — For  p 
3-inch  cast-iron  socket  pipes  for  t 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
House.  Totiies 

|>erry ^,05 

Bales  94 

H.-iwkiiig  & Best 90 

Pike  87 


ding  and  laying  $30  yards  of 
waterworks,  tor  the  Tomes 
W.  F.  Toliit,  Surveyor.  Gate 


E.  Distin 

Wellington 

J.  W.ty,  D.trtniouili*  . . 


LEEDS,— For  laying,  A-c.,  about  live  niile.siiialn  pipes!  also  walling 
Hunsict  Union  Rur.-il  Sanitary  Aulhonty  iHalioa.and 


A-c,.  fur  the  . . 

Temple  Nowsain  Wa,. 
Aibion-slrcct,  Leeds 


Jas.  Oakes  & Co. 
Clapham  Bros.  . 
Butterley  Iron  C 
E.  & W.  Haley.. 


Pipe  Founders'  H'ork, 
i>n  j Stanton  Iron  Co. 

••  .£1,194  4 7 Cochrane,  Grove, 

. . 1,191  9 7]  Co 

..  X.168  14  6 Clay-cr 


: £t.<i79 


I 'ah’, 


Palanime  Engineering 

Co.  (informal)  .£201  16 

Clapham  Bros ns  is 

Guest  & Churnes  ....  too  17 
Whitley  P.irtners 


Co..  Clay. 

, Chester- 

0 0 I field  • 1,041  I 

Accepted. 

Hydrants,  ^c. 

'^he  Glenficld  Co., 

Kilinatnock*  ,£90 

BlakeliorougU  ® 


7S 


CANNOCK  (Staffordshire). —For  laying  on  hot  and  cold  watt 
ipply  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  Messrs  J,  K.  Veal  St  Soi 
architects.  Wolverhampton 

Builiiers'  Galvanised  For  Lea<l 

Work.  Iron  Piping.  Pipes.  Ac. 

£59  >1  0 ..£2Vi  8 o ..,£2110  0 

W.  Birch — ■ 214  o 0 . 60  o 0 

Rudge  & Griffiths  ..  — ..  212  00..  — 

S.  Jellvrnan  ..  210  12  o 10  10  a 

C,  C.  Parkes — ..  21a  o o ..  — 

J.  Attwood — ..  207  0 0 .i  — 

j.E.  Stokes,  Cannock  — ..  207  0 «•  , . 18  o o* 

. Reynolds  48  0 o*  ..  — ..  _ 

• Accepted. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS 


Peak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  i^o/o 
iequoia,U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

ksh,  Canada  load  2/10/0  3/15/0 

Jirch,  do 2/10/0  3/0/0 

ilm,  do 3/S'o  4/10/0 

^ir,  Dantsic,  Ate.  1/5/0  2/15/0 

)ak,  do 2/15/0  5/s/o 

Canada  S/io/o  7/0/0 

'ine,  Canada  ted  2/10/0  3^0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  a/0/0  4/15/0 

-ath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 

A'c.,  log 3/15/0  5/0/0 

/dessn,  crown  ....  3/15/0  5/0/0 

teals,  Finland 
and&iststd  100  6/10/0  9/13/0 
Do.  4'-h  A 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/j/o  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
tst  yellow  ....  9/0/0  13/0/0 

Do.  and  yellow..  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white S/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/a  15/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Canada.  Pine  ist  si/0/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  " ‘ 

Do,  do.  3rd  Ac. 

Do.  Spruce,  ist 
Do.  do.  3rd  A 


TIMBER  {continued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  0/0/7 


CARDIFF.— For  providing  and  fixing  four  automatic  flushing 
tanks  nl  the  Citv  of  Llandaff,  for  the  Cardiff  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Authoniv: — 

Tims.  Rees  j£i6o  0 0 I Williams  A- Thomas  £107  o o 

Batchelor  A Snow-  | Geo.  Smallridge  ....  99  7 4) 

don  140  o o lillis  and  Davies  ....  99  o " 

Frank  Ashley 131  13  8 A.  Knight.  Cardiff*..  97  1, 

Wood  ASon  m 12  o T.  J.  Davies  95  c 

Will.  Cox  10910  0 I W.  Jenkins 88  i 

• Accepted. 


• Accepiud. 

Pipe-laying. 

Henry  Ashwell  ,...£1,359  7 o | Henry  Wilson,  Great 
Horton,  Bradford* 
William 


,,  ph  Speight  .. 
Henry  Marvel .. . . 
Towler  A Speiglit 
J.  Ackroyd  A Son 
Solden  Hepwell  . . 
J.  A T.  Young..., 


.6798  13  9 

(informal)  784 

'o.ii.ili  Dale,  (infornia')  net  n 


e Churrh  tower  Mr.  Thos,  Elliott,  arcliitect.  Enniskillen 

I R.  Pursley.  EnniskeUen*  ..£500 

S9fi  I •Accepted. 


Collin  Bros. 
J.  Harvey. . 


'''*  ='’«ction  of  a country  residen 

Evan  Jones ,£420  I David  Evans  £ 

Tliomas  Bros,.  Llandilo*  ■'.!  39I  | jJSie^A'EvaM  ' 

Accepted  ; the  proprietor  su|>plying  the  lime,  water,  sand, 
and  doing  all  the  c.xcavations. 


CARDIFF.— For  providing  and  fixing  six  autoni.atic  flushing 
tanks  at  Llandaff-yard,  for  the  Cardiff  Rural  Sanitary  Authority^ 
Mr.  W,  Fraser.  Kncrmeer  and  c;,irv»..nr  - * 

Thos.  Rees 


Engineer  and  Surveyor 

£240  o o i Gso. 

Batchelor  A Snow-  


Frank  Ashley  190 

Wood  A Son 17a  r 

W,  Jenkins sea  r 

TTiit..  9.  _ - . 


..  Smallridge £137  13 

Williams  A Thomas  134  10 

I.ns.  Allan 132  7 , 

T.J.  Davies 130  0 ■ 

W.  Cox 10 

A.  Knight.  Cardiff*  >29  6 
•Accepted. 


6/0/0  6/10/0 


Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

Copper— British. 

cake  and  Ingot  44115/0  45/5/0 
45/15/0  46/s.'a 

54/0/0  0/0/0 


Best  selected 
Sheets,  strong 

ChQi,  bars ,-,.-,.,11,1, 

YBLl^wMETAUb  o/o/4i  0/0/5 


. , .,0  aS/io/o 
16/0/0  17/10/0 
7/10/0  lo/s/o 
8/10/0  it/o/o 


6/> 


3/0  8/0/0 

.,3/0  7/10/0 
3/o/d  15/0/0 


Brunswick 
mens,  all  kinds 
ooiing  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep, 

ist  0/9/6  o/z4/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  o/ii/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/0 

idar,  Cuba  ..IE  U /<) 

Honduras,  ..Ac  U /4i 

abogany,  Cuba  /4  16) 

5e  Domingo. 

cargo  av.  I3  t/6 
Metic.an  do.  do.  /3J  /4J 

Tobasco  do.  do.  16 

Honduras  do.  . . U /ci 

•r.  Turkey 
ise,  Rio  .... 

3ahia 


tin,  St. 
ning  .... 


4/0/0  13/0/0 

9/0/0  90/0/0 

.....  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Dc- 

...ft.  0/0/6  0/1/2 


'o  10/1/3 
.'6  10/3 ’9 


^anish. 

English 

brands  

ShceE  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards....  j2’o/o  0/0/0 

_ Pipe 12/10/0  o/o/o 

Zinc—  English 

-iton  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/5  '0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 79^10/0  80/0/0 

Australian 81/5/0  81/15/0 

^gUsh  Ingots..  86/10/0  87/c/o 

89/0/0  89110/0 

Billiton  85/0/0  85/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  91/0/0  ai's/o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  27/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

_P^® 24/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  22/5/0  22/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  si/o/o  23/2/6 

plsine 22/0/0  93/10/0 

Lubneatine,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined S/10/0  12/0  0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 
Archangel  ....„  0/12/6  00/  ' 


CARDIFF. — For  dr.tining  villa 
pr  the  Cardiff  Rural  Sanitary 
engineer  and  Surveyor: — 

•Ills  A Davies £iic 

Batchelor  A Snowdon  104 


n Ely-road.  Llandaff. 


A.  Knight  £80  ii 

Williams  A Thomas  ..  7915 

ias.  Allan  78  18 

ohn  Mackay 7S  12 


'*’1'  reconstruction  and  extension  of  laundry 
buildings  at  the  South  E.istem  1-ever  Hospital,  New  Cross  for 
A I I of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr  T W 

Aldwmrki,.  ......  Quantities  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barbir  A 


••.£13.477  ' 


Aldwinckle,  architect. 

Son  : — 

W,  Brass  A Son, 

HiggsAHiU  ... 

hAil“u*.iS°U  VA ''’“3  o|  W.Jolinson'ACo.rLtd. 

Ha  1.  Beddall  A Co.  . . 11,366  o I Kirk  A RandaU* 

Monday  A Greenwood  11,333  o ) Osborne  A Co 

•Accepted. 


cells  at  the  Ho.xton  Police 


I Rln?A:/°I  fof 'lie  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr. 

J.  Butler  Architect,  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thmgood 

£i.s88  fLathey  Bros.  ..f. £,.,41 


CiUinghai 


r.349  I Cliessum  A Sons.. 


CARDIFF,— For  making  sewers  for  the  dminage  of  Ely  village 
o the  main  sewer  from  Cardiff,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Fr)e..r  HiipvavnA  r.^  Radiior-road.  Canton. 

Baker  A Gregory  ...£1,250  i 

W.  Cox  1.250  15  . , . 

1.063  6 o Vi'.WoodASon 7761, 

Frank  Ashley,  Cardiff  • 736  9 

T.  J.  Davies -- 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  building  a lecture  hall  for  Oueon  EHzabeth'a 
Grammar  School.  High  Barnet,  N.  Mr.  John ‘Cadds  Sect 
suptel  • square.  W.C.  QuaniirieA  not 

F,  Voller " 

WillmoltASon  ' 

C.  Miskin  ... 

J.  W.  Woodhall 


CARDIFF.— For  additions  to  the  free  library,  Ac,  for  the 
Corporation.  Messrs.  Seward  A Thomas,  architects  Queen'‘ 
Chambers,  Queen-street,  Cardiff: — * 

Stephens,  Bastow,  I E.  C.  Newby  A Co.£i<:.oot  16  < 

ACo — £15,999  o o G.  Rutter  14.^6  s - 

1.  Synionds  A Co.  15.971  t6  10  I E.  Turner  A Sons, 

SheptonASon 15,748  7 6 1 Cardiff* 14,542  o < 

Lattey  A Co iS.3So  0 0 | • Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  block  of  five  cottages  and  pair  of  semi-detached 
cottages,  Alma  • place.  Thornton  Heath.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad 
architect,  27.  Dingwall-road.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


J.  Smith  A SoD! 

C.  E,  Bryan  A soi 
E.  P.  Dulled  A Co. 
W.  Marriage  .... 

M.  Taylor 

Batley  A Linfoot 


E.  J.  Saunders £t,644 

J.  Dewdney — ....  1,599 

Handscomb  ASmith  1.560 

D.  W.  Barker  j 

W.  Smith,  Croydon* 1,43a 

* Accepted. 


LONDON  — For  rebuilding  No.  10,  St.  Andrew-street,  Holho' 
circus.  M r.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect : 

Hall.  Beddall  £3.4^  I Scott  /•„  . 

Spencer 3,235  Coulsell .si 

3.143  Downs  j'. 

Holloway  3,067  Reason  2 


LONDON.-For  building  new  library  for  the  Commissioners  of 
Victoria'.street  aichitecl.  9,  Queen 

Dove  Bros.  £5.135  I Colls  A Son  £4,00 

»'e«5AHilI  4.911  Greenwood  ! 

F.AH.Higgs  4.880  I H.L.  Holloway* 


LONDON.-For  rebuilding  Nos.  8 and  9,  Moor-street.  Soho  W 
Ir.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect ’ * 

.£1.625 


. - - - Solomon,  architect  . 

.£2.637  I Reason.... 

1,891  I Dove 

1.643  I Roberts.. .. 


Nonnamon  House.  Derby,  at  Donningtoii,  near  Newbuiy,  Berks' 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  Money,  architect,  Newbury.  No  quantities  supplied  • 

" •'1-'  ■■lumbers’ 


BuUderV 


Work. 

Pope  A Co £1,890  0 

Geo.  Elms 1.714  19 

A,  H.  Houghton,  Donnington*. . ..  1.699  0 

• Accepted. 


Work. 

• £178  0 

• 195  19 


NEWBURY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cricketers’’ 
public-house.  The  Marsh,  Newbury,  for  the  Newbury  Brewerv 
Corapaiw.  Limited.  Mr,  Jas.  H.  Money,  architect.  Newbury :—  ^ 

H-.Taylor  A Son £324  I W.  H.  Harrison,  Newbury*  £•'•15 

375  I * Accepted. 


P.MGNTON.— For  erecting  a new  vica' 

Gabriel,  near  Paignton,  South  Devon.  Mr.  W 
Stephens  Bastow  A Co.,  I W Treven 

Limited £2.059  T.  Brooks 

'.995  Rabbich  A Brown..,! 


e house  at  Stoke 
Allen,  architect :— 

£1.797 
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ST.  Al.nANS.— For  sowerinf:.  paving,  channelling.  &c..  Albion- 
road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Ford,  City  Surveyor, 

13  I George  Capper,  St.  Albans 
.0  I (acceptea)  .£105 


Charles  Chamberla 


TETBURY  (Gloucestershire) — For  the  construction  of  water- 
works.  Mr.  T.  Holloway,  surveyor,  Chippenham.  U ilts.  Quantities 
by  the  Engineer,— 


Easton  & Anderson  

Clay  Cross  Co 

Timmins  

Waller  & Co.,  Southwark,  S.E.* 

Holliorow  SiCo 

H.  inewelling 

T.  W.  Gardner,  Tetbuiy* 

Crosslev  & Co 

Thas.  Evans  

Coalbrookdalc  Co 

Francis  Brown  

Hughes  & GottO  

Mitchell  & Thomson 

Uoyd  & PowcU  

J.  S.  Brown 

IJovrnirg  & Rudman,  Chippen- 

C.  S.  Hobrough  


Entire  Main  Servii 
Engine  House, 
and  Reservoir. 
£i.ciS  K 6 £ 

1,100  7”  97S  »7 


and  Pumping 
Machinery, 
.£728  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  S.  (shall  have  attention).— W.  T.  P,  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pufaUca 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
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Technical'  TnstructioK  in  Woodwork. 

T first  sight  it  might 
seem  that  books 
must  be  of  very 
little  value  in 
teaching  or  in 
assisting  in  teach- 
ing the  craft  of 
working  in  wood, 
but  we  have 
before  us  several 
books*  on  various  aspects  of  woodworking 
which  possess  a value  for  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  Technical  instruction  in  wood- 
work, as  now  practised,  is  given  for  two 
distinct  purposes  ; first,  for  the  education  of 
hand  and  eye  without  any  necessary 
intention  of  the  skill  in  woodwork  obtained 
being  exerted  for  a means  of  liveli- 
hood, and,  second,  for  the  training  of 

a craftsman  so  that  he  may  the  better 
be  enabled  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  The 
recent  adoption  of  manual  training  as  a part 
•of  education  in  higher  grade  or  secondary 
schools,  has,  or  should  have,  always  in  view 
the  first  only  of  these  purposes,  but  if  we 
were  to  judge  merely  from  Mr.  Barter’s 
“Woodwork,”  or  Mr.  Degerdon’s  “ Grammar 
of  Woodwork,”  we  might  be  inclined  to  feel 
that  the  short-sighted  utilitarianism  of  the 
average  Englishman,  who  wants  his  boys  to 
get  what  he  calls  practical  knowledge,  has 
already  operated  injuriously  on  the  character 
of  the  manual  training  now  given  in  schools. 
For  the  school  teaching  of  boys,  whose 
future  careers  will  certainly  widely  differ, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  undetermined, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  system  of 
manual  training  to  be  preferred  is  that  which 
will  give  the  fullest  development  to  hand  and 
eye.  As  Mr.  Ricks  very  rightly  says  in  his 
preface  to  Mr.  Baiter’s  book,  “the  essence  of 
manual  training  lies  in  the  practice  and  not 
in  the  production ; in  the  doing,  not  in  the 
ihmg  done ! ” and  its  purpose  is  “ to  awaken 
and  train  the  artistic  faculties,  and  direct 
the  child’s  instincts  towards  the  beautiful 
and  true.”  This  being  so,  the  system 

* “Woodwork"  (The  English  Sloyd),  by  S.  Barter; 
Preface  by  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.Lond.  London  : Whittaker 
•&  Co.  “The  Grammar  of  Woodwork,"  by  Waiter  E. 
Degerdon.  London:  Macmillan  & Co.  “ The  Principles 
of  Pattern-Making,"  by  a Foreman  Pattern-Maker. 
London  : Whittaker  & Co.  “The  Carpenter  and  Joiner,” 
iby  various  E.xperts  and  Authorities  ; Edited  by  Robert 
Scott  Buru.  Ijondon  : Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  & Co. 


of  manual  training  in  woodwork  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Barter  and  Mr.  Degerdon 
has  for  competitors  not  only  drawing  and 
modelling  in  clay,  both  of  which  have  their 
champions,  but  also  the  Swedish  SlOjd,  which 
we  have  seen  at  work  in  some  English  schools. 
As  between  drawing  and  modelling  on  the  one 
hand  and  some  form  of  woodwork  on  the 
other  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that 
woodwork  not  only  bears  the  palm  for 
superiority  of  interest  to  the  scholars  in  the 
generality  of  cases  but  will,  when  rightly 
conducted,  give  better  education  to  hand  and 
eye  in  a limited  time.  The  superiority  of 
interest  results  partly  from  the  absence  of 
drudgery  which  is  almost  an  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  early  drawing  lessons,  and  still 
more  from  the  active  physical  exercise  and 
the  greater  change  from  ordinary  school 
work.  The  better  education  in  a limited 
time  must  also  be  admitted  by  impartial 
obserx’ers,  although  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  highest  level  reached  by  means  of 
woodwork  will  in  any  way  attain  to  the 
fullest  results  obtained  by  an  extended 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and 
modelling. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  for  the  manual 
training,  or,  more  properly,  the  education  of 
hand  and  eye  of  boys  at  school,  some  form 
or  other  of  woodwork  is  most  generally  ad- 
visable, v/e  may  next  consider  what  system  of 
instruction  is  likely  to  give  the  best  results, 
bearing  always  in  mind  that  the  best  result 
is  not  the  production  of  a number  of  young 
amateur  carpenters,  joiners,  or  wood-carvers, 
but  the  development  of  the  hand  and  eye 
of  all  the  scholars,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
better  appreciation  both  of  beauty  and  truth- 
fulness in  form,  greater  deftness  of  hand  and 
wrist,  and  a readiness  of  resource  to  fit  the 
means  to  the  end  in  any  manual  occupation, 
artistic  or  utilitarian,  which  may  come  to 
their  lot  either  as  work  or  pastime  in  future 
life. 

The  various  competitive  systems  in  vogue 
in  this  country  may  be  taken  as  wood-carving, 
the  Swedish  Sldjd,  and  the  English  Sloyd,  as 
the  systems  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barter  and  Mr. 
Degerdon  may  be  called.  Tlie  case  for  the 
English  Sloyd  is  well  argued  by  Mr.  Barter, 
though  naturally  from  an  ex-partc  point  of 
view.  The  disadvantages  of  weod-carving, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barter,  are,  insufficient 
variety  of  tools,  diffioalty  ot  grading' 


the  exercises,  cramped  position  of  the 
pupil,  the  teaching  of  “ only  art  draw- 
ing, and  of  that  but  a small  amount." 
Of  these  objections  that  of  the  cramped 
position  may,  to  a partial  extent,  be  ad- 
mitted, though  even  this  may  be  lessened 
by  a judicious  selection  of  exercises.  The 
difficulty  of  gradation  and  limitation  of 
drawing  will  neither  of  them  be  admitted 
by  anyone  who  has  made  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  immense  range  of  carving 
studies,  from  simple  " chip  car\ung  ” to  figure 
work,  that  can  be  successfully  taught.  The 
limitation  of  the  variety  of  tools  to  the 
numerous  forms  of  chisels  and  gouges 
employed  in  carving  introduces  us  to  a strong 
point  of  difference  between  .the  English 
Sloyd  and  other  forms  of  woodwork  with 
which  we  shall  deal  presently.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted,  by  all  im- 
partial observers,  that  wood  carving  is 
invaluable  as  a means  of  producing  supple- 
ness of  hand  and  wrist,  and  as  a training  in 
the  value  of  curved  line  and  of  varied  planes 
of  surface  ; that  is  of  beauty  of  form,  light, 
and  shade,  and  so  of  the  artistic  perception. 
Inasmuch  as  the  English  Sloyd,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Barter,  conflicts  principally  with  the 
Swedish  SlOjd,  we  find  the  objections 
to  the  older  and  foreign  system  forcibly 
stated.  Firstly,  it  is  alleged  that  “ the 
Slojd  system  is  distinctly  defective  in  the 
association  and  the  quality  of  the  draw- 
ing involved.  The  work  is  done  more  from 
tlie  model  than  from  the  drawing  of  the 
model,  and  too  many  of  the  models  give  the 
most  indifferent  opportunities  for  drawing 
lessons.”  On  comparing  a set  of  the  SlOjd 
models  with  those  illustrated  by  Mr.  Barter, 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  those  of  the 
former  system  possess  forms  which  cannot 
be  adequately  drawn  in  a geometrical  fashion, 
by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  curved 
surfaces.  The  earliest  model  is  a small 
pointer  of  circular  section  of  diminishing 
diameter,  whilst  the  spoon,  to  wliich  Mr. 
Barter  refers  as  a “prominent  model,”  is 
wholly  composed  of  curved  surfaces  of  con- 
stantly changing  curvature.  This  model  Mr. 
Barter  especially  objurgates  from  the  length 
of  time  taken  in  its  production,  W'hich  he 
states  is  from  seven  to  nine  hours  for  a man, 
and  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  for  a boy. 
This  is  condemned  as  furnishing  only  one 
drawing  lesson,  but  ive  think  that  the  train- 
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ing  of  that  one  drawing  lesson  in  the  sense 
of  form  and  the  value  of  refined  grada- 
tion of  curved  surface  is  invaluable,  and 
supplies  an  element  in  which  the  whole 
series  of  lessons  included  in  the  English 
Sloyd  is  deficient.  Any  pupil  who  has  once 
produced  accurately  such  a model  has  thereby 
learnt  as  much  as  is  possible  to  be  learnt  from 
woodwork  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  form 
and  of  the  right  judgment  of  truthfulness  of 
line.  Both  hand  and  eye  must  be  very 
highly  trained  when  such  work  as  this  model 
is  possible  to  a student.  Another  point  on 
which  Mr.  Barter  speaks  strongly  is  the  class 
of  tool  employed,  and  here  he  particularly 
falls  foul  of  the  famous  Slojd  knife.  As  a 
counterpoise  to  the  knife  is  advocated  the 
chisel,  but  it  is  apparently  forgotten  that  a 
knife  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of 
an  English  schoolboy  and  not  a chisel,  and 
that  so  far  from  the  knife  being  an 
“unfamiliar’’  tool,  it  is  the  chisel  rather 
which  would  be  so  designated  by  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.  Again,  a knife  is 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  production  of 
curved  surfaces  far  more  readily  than  a 
chisel,  but  here  once  more  we  touch  on  a 
vital  point  of  difference  between  the  Swedish 
and  the  English  system.  Another  objection 
raised  is  that  “ in  the  more  advanced  Slbjd 
models  the  use  of  too  many  tools  is  involved." 
This  is  somewhat  inconsistent  reasoning  for 
an  advocate  who  condemns  carving  for  its 
paucity  of  variety  in  tools. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  objections 
raised  to  the  competitors  of  the  English 
Sloyd  v%’e  may  now  touch  upon  what  appear 
to  us  as  inherent  defects  in  the  methods 
advocated  by  our  English  teachers.  First, 
the  tools.  These  are  wholly  the  usual  tools 
of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  the  system 
appears  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
teaching  boys  the  use  of  the  mechanic’s 
tools  rather  than  the  training  ot  hand  and 
eye  in  a general  sense.  Sawing,  planing, 
paring,  and  the  use  of  the  centre-bit  are,  in 
fact,  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  obtained, 
in  addition  to  some  simple  geometrical 
drawing.  Accuracy  and  precision,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  well  inculcated, 
but  this  accuracy  and  precision  are  the 
result  of  the  use  of  rule,  compass,  and  square, 
not  of  correct  unaided  judgment  of  eye.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  as  a training  of  the 
eye,  English  Sloyd  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
both  carving  and  the  Swedish  Slujd.  The 
limitation  of  the  models  to  straight  lines  and. 
with  hardly  any  exception,  right  planes  and 
circular  curves,  is  of  far  less  value  as  an 
education  of  the  eye  than  the  gradated 
curved  surfaces  of  the  latter  systems.  In 
these  two  points,  therefore,  lie  the  deficiencies 
of  the  English  Sloyd,  the  limitation  of  the 
tools  to  those  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  and  the  limitation  of  the 
models  to  geometrical  forms.  The  system 
is,  in  short,  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
workshop,  chielly  for  that  of  the  carpenter 
and  joiner,  but  also,  though  to  a lesser 
extent,  for  that  of  the  engineering  mechanic. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  deficient  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand  in  deftness  and  suppleness, 
of  the  eye  in  accuracy,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
artistic  sensibility. 

I aking  the  English  Sloyd  system  as  it 
stands,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Barter’s  book,  which  sliould  be  in  the 
library  of  every  young  carpenter  and  joiner, 
and  contains  inlormation,  important  for  every 
young  architect,  veiy  clearly  and  concisely 
expressed.  The  various  kinds  of  timber  and 
the  tools  emploj’ed  by  the  carpenter  are  very 
well  described,  arid  the  proper  methods  of 
sharpening  and  usingtools  are  made  perfectly 
intelligible  by  photographic  illustrations  of 
the  tools  in  the  hands  of  a workman.  The 
series  of  models  of  which  the  system  of 
teaching  consists,  is  well  chosen  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view,  the  skilful 
use  of  the  joiner’s  tools,  and  the  knowledge 
obtained,  would  be  useful  either  for  a pro- 
lessional  or  an  amateur  mechanic  in  wood. 
It  is,  however,  beside  the  mark  for  Mr.  Barter 
to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  thirty  models 


which  he  includes  in  his  series  could  be 
executed  by  any  schoolboy  in  the  time  of  330 
hours,  which,  i.i  his  introduction,  he  states  is 
all  that  can  be  allowed  from  ordinary  school 
work.  There  are,  too,  several  models  given 
which,  in  our  judgment,  would  occupy  a boy 
even  longer  than  the  Swedish  Slojd  spoon 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  the  English  Sloyd  has  no 
advantage  over  the  Swedish  in  point  of  time 
required  for  the  course. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  judge  fairly 
I between  the  English  Sloyd,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Barter,  and  the  Swedish  system,  and 
have  taken  care  to  investigate  this  latter 
before  coming  to  the  opinions  we  have 
expressed.  Mr.  Barter's  book  is  so  charming 
that  at  first  we  were  fascinated  by  the 
author's  plausibility,  but  the  severe  strictures 
passed  upon  other  systems  naturally  suggest 
the  thought  that  a somewhat  partisan  view 
is  taken  ot  the  competitors  of  the  English 
Sloyd. 

To  the  architect  the  final  chapter  on  the 
workroom  and  its  fittings  is  particularly 
valuable  at  a time  when  so  many  technical 
institutes  are  springing  up  around  us. 

Turning  now  to  the  system  of  manual 
woodwork  instruction  advocated  by  Mr. 
Degerdon,  and  based  upon  the  practice  of 
the  Whitechapel  Craft  School  under  his 
direction,  we  find  practically  the  same  objects 
kept  in  view  as  by  Mr.  Barter,  with  this 
difference,  that  as  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teacher  is  presumed  to  be  limited  to  120 
hours,  the  course  is  shorter,  and  the  exercises 
simpler.  The  twenty-one  lessons  included 
in  the  course  would,  however,  require  very 
sharp  W’ork  on  the  part  of  a boy  to  complete 
in  120  hours.  We  have  the  same  results  of 
the  training  as  in  the  former  case,  though  in 
a lesser  degree,  a certain  amount  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  simpler  tools  of  the  joiner,  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  simple 
geometrical  drawing,  but  the  same  reliance  : 
on  gauge,  rule,  and  square,  and,  consequently, 
the  same  limited  education  for  the  eye  as 
well  as  for  the  hand.  The  means  employed 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth 
are  admirable  for  the  limited  purpose  and 
scope  in  view,  but  there  is  not  that  satisfac- 
tory training  for  hand  and  eye  that  should  be 
the  first  object  of  manual  instruction,  and 
which  is  quite  unattainable  without  less 
reliance  upon  tools  and  instruments  of 
measurement. 

In  Tite  Principles  of  Pattern-Making  we 
have  a strictly  technical  work  on  a special 
branch  of  woodwork,  produced  not  for  any 
purpose  of  general  information,  but  for  the 
special  advantage  of  a particular  specialised 
craft.  Addressed  to  and  intended  primarily 
for  the  young  pattern-maker,  it  is  of  consider- 
able interest  and  value  to  the  engineer,  the 
architect,  the  builder,  or  whoever  has  to 
design  or  determine  the  form  of  metal 
castings.  By  a careful  perusal  of  this  work 
much  may  be  learnt  of  the  practice  of  the 
foundry  and  of  the  points  which  tend  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  cost  of  castings,  to 
augment  or  lessen  the  strength  of  cast  work, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
of  technique  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
design,  whether  aesthetic  or  utilitarian.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is 
treated  being,  however,  rather  that  of  the 
engineering  pattern-maker  than  the  sculptor, 
we  must  not  expect,  nor  do  we  find,  that 
much  notice  is  taken  of  ornamental  metal- 
casting.  The  first  principles  and  materials 
are  explained  lucidly,  and  the  short  account 
of  the  tools  used  by  the  pattern-maker  will 
be  useful  for  the  tyro.  The  various  methods 
of  jointing  patterns,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  capable  of  withdrawal  from 
the  moulds,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  strength  for  the  rough  usage 
of  the  foundrj’  operations,  and  for  resisting 
the  variations  of  temperature  and  humidity 
to  which  they  are  subject,  are  well  explained 
by  the  description  of  the  actual  process  of 
making  patterns  for  definite  purposes  ; and, 
though  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  such  a work  to  describe 
all  the  Dossible  examoles  with  which  a 


pattern-maker  might  have  to  deal,  amply 
sufficient  instances  are  given  to  include  the 
fundamental  principles,  so  as  to  enable  the 
young  workman  to  apply  them  to  any 
particular  piece  of  work.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  glossary  of 
terms  used  in  the  foundry  and  pattern-shop, 
which  will  be  found  ser\'iceable  not  only  te 
the  pattern-maker,  but  also  to  the  designer 
of  cast-metal  work.  This  book  we  may,  in- 
short, characterise  as  a model  work  for  the: 
technical  craftsman. 

A number  of  papers  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Technical  Journal 
and  Industrial  Self  - Instructor,  and  are 
now  incorporated  in  the  work  entitled  “The 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,"  may  be  taken  as  aa 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  information  that  is 
to  assist  the  self-instructing  mechanic  to- 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  present- 
day  system,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  we 
ought  to  say,  lack  of  system,  under  which  the 
modern  carpenter  and  joiner  picks  up  his 
trade  now  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
apprenticeship  has,  practically,  passed  away. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  explain  to  the  young  carpenter  the  raisoni 
detre  of  the  particular  forms  which  various 
joints  and  other  parts  of  timber  construction 
have  assumed  for  statistical  and  mechanical 
reasons,  whether  arrived  at  by  process  of 
thought  or  by  experience,  as  it  cannot  be  too 
often  remembered  that  the  point  in  which 
the  modern  British  workman  is,  above  all, 
apt  to  be  deficient,  is  an  intelligent  and 
rational  comprehension  of  the  principles- 
which  underlie  his  daily  practice.  It  is  not,, 
however,  of  real  advantage  to  explain  these- 
principles  by  hypothetical  accounts  of 
primeval  woodwork,  especially  when  the 
hypotheses  that  are  stated  as  historic  facts 
are,  as  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
archaeologically  incorrect. 

Those  who  prepare  books  of  instruction 
for  the  use  of  operative  workmen,  whose 
general  education,  even  in  these  days  of 
Board  Schools,  is  usually  somewhat  defective, 
and  who  are  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  verify 
the  truth  of  dogmatic  assertions,  should 
always  be  particularly  careful  that  such 
assertions  should  be  absolutely  and  rigidly 
true.  Thus,  to  say  that  “the  trussing  of 
beams  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
providing  against  the  tensile  strain  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected,"  obscures  and  ignores 
the  fact  that  a truss,  properly  so  called, 
necessarily  entails  that  at  least  one  of  its 
members  shall  be  subject  to  a tensile  strain. 
Of  course,  the  trussing  of  beams  is  intended 
to  strengthen  them  against  cross  strain,  and 
it  is  a pity  to  lead  the  mind  of  a young 
carpenter  to  confuse  tensile  and  cross  strain. 
Nay,  more ; we  might  use  the  words  of 
Napoleon  and  say,  “it  is  worse  than  a crime, 
it  is  a blunder.” 

The  work  now  before  us  contains  so  many 
instances  of  modes  of  construction  not 
universally  known,  and  but  infrequently 
described,  that  it  is  perhaps  a little  hyper- 
critical to  say  that  there  are  some  omitted 
which  ought  to  have  been  included ; but 
the  producers  of  new  works  for  the 
technical  craftsman  should  always  endeavour 
to  introduce  as  much  modernity  as  possible, 
to  be,  in  current  phrase,  up  to  date.  Thus-; 
in  describing  the  strengthening  of  beams, 
account  might  be  taken  not  only  of 
Delorme’s  method  of  building  up  cuiwed 
beams  by  layers  of  boards  one  above  the 
other,  but  also  of  the  cognate  device  of 
putting  the  boards  side  by  side.  Again,  the 
simple  means  of  building  up  a deep  beam, 
used  sometimes  in  America,  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  by  placing  two  beams,  of 
moderate  depth,  one  over  the  other  and 
connecting  by  boards  nailed  diagonally 
to  their  sides,  is  a cheap  and  verj-  strong 
piece  of  construction.  In  the  use  of  herring- 
bone strutting,  the  practice  of  putting  the 
crossing  battens  flatwise  instead  of  upright 
is  one  which  is  scientifically  superior  to  the 
ordinary  method  in  the  stiffening  of  our  thin 
and  deep  modern  joists. 

As  a further  instance  of  archaeological 
inaccuracy  w’e  find  repeated  the  popular 
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fallacy  that  Mansardfor  Mansart)invcated  the 
form  of  roof  generally  known  by  his  name, 
whereas,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Palladio  and 
the  pulvinated  frieze,  the  truth  is,  that  he 
popularised  the  form  of  roof  already  invented. 
In  speaking  of  mansard  roofs  wc  are  re- 
minded of  a point  in  their  actual  working 
which  is  important  to  the  carpenter,  the 
method  of  finding  the  “cuts”  for  the 
rafters,  especially  jack  rafters,  when  hips 
are  introduced.  One  of  the  details  which 
distinguish  the  expert  carpenter  from  the 
bungler  is  the  knowledge  of  solid  geometry 
which  enables  the  skilled  workm.an  to  save 
so  large  an  amount  of  time  as  compared  with 
the  tyro. 

Every  book  purporting  to  be  a means  of 
instruction  for  the  worker  in  wood  should, 
one  would  think,  give  a clear,  and.  as  far  as 
space  permits,  a full  account  of  the  various 
woods  that  are  likely  to  come  within  the 
province  of  the  worker,  or,  at  the  least,  should 
refer  him  to  other  and  fuller  sources  from 
which  he  can  get  the  necessary  information. 
Instead  of  discoursing  at  length,  in  vague 
terms,  on  the  value  of  a knowledge  of 
different  kinds  of  wood,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  some  substantial  hints  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  done, 
when,  for  example,  the  account  of  mahogany 
is  limited  to  twenty-five  words. 

In  any  account  of  the  work  of  the  joiner, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  carpenter, 
an  explanation  of  the  various  ways  of  forming 
joints  or  connexions  between  different  parts 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  in  the  work  before  us,  that 
this  vital  subject  is  well  and  adequately 
treated.  The  description  of  staircasing  and 
handrailing  is  also  good  as  an  introduction 
to  perhaps  the  most  difficult  work  of  the 
joiner,  and  reference  is  made  to  other 
works  by  which  the  young  aspirant  may 
further  pursue  his  studies.  The  work  of  the 
joiner  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  be  in  any 
sense  fully  treated,  though,  as  an  introduction 
thereto,  the  quality  of  the  information  given 
is  satisfactory. 

Design  plays  a more  prominent  part  in 
joinery  than  in  carpentiy,  and  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  design  that  so  many  books  fail  just 
as  does  the  one  we  are  now  taking  for  our 
text.  It  is  a matter  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  should  be  so,  as  every  bad  design 
which  sees  the  light,  whether  on  paper  or  in 
actual  execution,  vitiates  the  taste  of  our 
countrymen  in  general,  and  renders  them 
still  less  averse  to  the  toleration  of  ugliness, 
which  even  more  than  the  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  all  careful  observers 
must  admit,  a remarkable  trait  of  the  British 
mind.  In  the  present  case  the  character  of 
the  designs  is  not  only  bad,  but  the  badness 
has  not  even  the  feeling  of  modernity,  it  is' 
the  badness  of  the  stop-chamfer  period  of 
design,  and  hence  is  antiquated  and  out  of 
date.  The  ideal  work  of  reference  and 
instruction  for  the  carpenter  and  joiner  has, 
we  fear,  yet  to  be  written,  and  the  modern 
Nicholson  must  be  a man  combining  very 
varied  abilities,  as  well  as  a wide  range  of 
knowledge,  such  as  are  possessed  by  very 
few  men  indeed  who  have  sufficient  time  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

V ♦ 1 

Armagh  Cathedral. —We  hear  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Clare-street, 
Dublin,  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Architect  to 
Armagh  Cathedral,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter. 

Ordnan'ce  Survey  Maps.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  desire  to  give  notice 
that  arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by 
which  the  latest  issues  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps 
on  the  i-in.  and  6-in.  scales  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  public  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Board  at  3.  St.  James’s-square,  S.W.  Changes  in 
the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  of  Local  Government 
districts,  and  of  parishes,  will  be  recorded  on  the 
6-in.  maps  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been 
authorised,  and  a complete  Set  of  the  index  maps 
and  indices  of  all  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  and 
publications  will  be  kept  in  hand  for  reference. 
The  Board  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  facilities 
for  inspection  thus  afforded  will  be  found  to  be  of 
general  public  utility. 


COLOUR  DECORATION  AT  THE 

CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

ERHAPS  the  most  satisfactory 
jX  203  thing  in  connexion  with  the 
y colour  decoration  at  the  Chicago 

EyjWrfsSI  Exhibition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
exhibits  are  all  on  the  buildings  and  in  the 
places  for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
they  are  all  executed  by  American  artists 
acting  in  concord  with  the  architects  of  the 
buildings,  and  under  the  supreme  control  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  the  Director  of  Colour,  who 
is  himself,  besides  being  a painter  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  a capable  decorative  artist, 
as  his  work  on  the  buildings  show.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  his  picture  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Chantrey  Bequest  last  year, 
and  he  is  a frequent  exhibitor  to  our  own 
Royal  Academy,  besides  being  a member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours.  The  Assistant  Director  of  Colour 
is  Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  also  an  artist  of  the 
best  standing  in  the  States.  Under  such 
leadership,  and  acting  in  concert  with  each 
other,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
decorative  art  would  have  been  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Exhibition,  especially  as  money, 
although  not  too  liberally  supplied,  was 
granted  with  sufficient  generosity  to  admit  of 
a good  show  being  made.  It  was  fortunate, 
too,  that  the  buildings  seem  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  designed  for  colour  treatment. 
They  are  laid  out  on  Renaissance  lines,  with 
their  chief  points  empliasised  by  pavilions 
containing  domes  or  tympani  eminently 
suitable  -for  such  treatment,  or  which  have 
colonnades  whose  inner  wall  lends  itself 
admirably  to  colour  treatment,  which,  while 
placed  in  these  positions  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  and  also  acts  as  a 
background  for  the  architectural  features  in 
front  of  it.  Decorative  art  was  exhibited  to 
a large  extent  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  as 
in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
by  contributions  sent  by  various  artists,  but 
it  had  this  great  drawback,  that  it  was  sent 
as  an  oil  picture  might  be  sent  to  a picture 
show,  and  could  not  form  part  of  the  building 
which  it  was  intended  to  decorate.  This 
was  only  in  the  main,  however,  for  the  great 
central  dome  was  elaborately  finished  in 
fresco  and  also  other  parts  of  the  main 
buildings  ; but  no  such  general  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  at  Chicago, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  was  partly  on  account  of 
the  architecture  adopted,  which  did  not  lend 
itself  to  the  application  of  colour. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  American  decorative 
artists  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  have 
shown  that  they  are  able  to  cope  with 
problems  of  decorative  art  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  witli  the  architecture  which  it 
adorns,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  hence- 
forth decorative  art  as  an  aid  to  architectural 
effect  should  take  its  stand  along  with 
sculpture  and  the  other  allied  arts,  and  that 
American  decorative  artists  should  be  a factor 
in  American  art. 

Mr.  Millet  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
surrounding  himself  with  a band  of  men  who 
have  had  some  considerable  training  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  who  besides  have 
been  employed  in  America  on  certain  modern 
buildings  in  which  the  employment  of  deco- 
rative art  has  been  seriously  undertaken  ; for 
instance,  Mr.  Blashfield,  who  has  executed 
work  on  the  Manufactures  Building,  as  will 
be  noted,  studied  with  Mr.  Millet  himself  in 
Paris  and  Antwerp,  and  has  decorated  the 
sumptuous  Hotel  Waldorf  at  New  York, 
lately  erected  by  Mr.  Astor,  the  millionaire  ; 
also  a new  hotel  in  Florida,  and  other  large 
buildings. 

The  most  monumental  building  on  the 
grounds,  viz.,  the  Administration  Building,  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fortunate  as 
to  its  colour  decoration  of  all  the  buildings. 
The  interior  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Dodge,  and,  as  before  hinted  at, 
the  poor  result  may  be  because  of  the 
structural  reasons  necessitating  the  use  of 
electric  light  during  the  execution.  This 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  light  key  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  which  is  not 


sufficiently  strong  for  a monumental  building 
of  this  proportion  ; the  general  treatment 
of  the  ground  work  is  light  buff,  with 
the  mouldings  picked  out  in  gold.  The 
panels  over  the  great  circular  arches  contain 
reclining  white  angles  on  a light  blue 
ground,  supporting  a name  panel  between 
them  above  in  the  loggia  story,  and  forming 
the  drum  of  the  dome.  The  space  between 
the  pilasters  is  painted  alight  red  terra-cotta 
colour;  while  the  inner  dome  is  treated  in 
light  blue  and  gold,  and  has  a washed-out 
appearance  ; while  beyond  in  the  outer 
dome,  and  seen  through  the  50-ft.  opening  of 
the  inner  one,  is  a realistic  representation  of 
Apollo  distributing  garlands  to  figures  repre- 
senting Arts  and  Sciences,  which  are  grouped 
around  him.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a difficult 
space  to  treat,  especially  as  it  is  impossible 
to  see  more  than  a quarter  of  the  composition 
at  one  time  from  the  ground  level ; then  why 
take  a subject  which  requires  you  shall  see 
it  all  before  you  can  understand  it  ? Some 
subject  simpler  in  its  composition  and 
broader  in  its  treatment  might,  we  think, 
have  been  more  satisfactory. 

The  outside  of  the  building  has,  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  scheme  formulated  by  the 
architects  of  the  buildings  abutting  on  the 
Court  of  Honour,  been  left  white,  with  the 
exception  that  the  wall  behind  the  colonnade 
is  painted  a rich  Pompeian  red,  which  serves 
in  a fine  way  to  show  up  the  Ionic  columns 
to  the  loggia  story,  and  to  give  light  and 
shade  to  the  whole  design. 

There  is  only  one  building  which  has  been 
designed  from  its  very  inception  and  carried 
out  for  the  purpose  of  colour  decoration,  and 
that  is  the  Transportati  1 Building,  by 
Messrs.  Adler  & Sullivan,  \ l.ere  the  whole 
interior  surface  is  so  tn-ited;  this  we 
shall  treat  of  presently.  TI;  r Manufactures 
Building,  by  Mr.  Post,  of  New  York,  seemed 
to  lend  itself  admirably  to  the  purpose  of 
colour  decoration  in  its  accepted  usage.  At 
well-defined  points  in  the  covered  ambu- 
latory which  encircles  the  building,  and 
which  is  just  about  a mile  in  length,  are 
eight  domes,  two  on  each  fa9ade  ; and  eight 
semi-circular  tympani,  two  at  each  angle, 
which  lend  themselves  specially  to  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  dealing  with  manufactures 
and  liberal  arts.  Eight  artists  have  been 
employed  on  these,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  although  one  at  least  of  the  designs 
is  crude  in  its  conception  and  badly  executed 
from  a decorative  point  of  view,  the  rest  are 
well-conceived  and  well-executed.  Com- 
mencing at  the  north-west  corner,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Millet  himself  leads  off  with  two  subjects, 
one  in  each  of  the  semi-circular  spaces 
below  the  dome.  One  represents  Penelope 
and  her  weaving  machine,  while  in  the  other 
is  portrayed  the  return  of  Ulysses;  these 
two  compositions  are  good  and  quiet  in  tone, 
and  therefore  not  contrasting  too  rudely  with 
the  surrounding  whiteness  of  the  architec- 
. ture.  The  draperies  are  well  rendered  in 
light  pinks,  yellows,  and  blues,  while  the 
figures  are  handled  in  a broad,  flat  manner, 
which  is  very  suitable. 

Continuing  round  the  building,  we  find  that 
the  domes  on  either  side  of  the  north 
entrance  are  treated  respectively  by  Mr.  T. 
G.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw.  These 
domes  have  four  semi-circular  arches  cutting 
into  them  where  the  entrances  and  ambu- 
latories cross  one  another. 

Throughout  the  building  where  these 
occur,  artists  have  placed  figures  in  the 
spaces  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  semi- 
circular arches,  and  often  by  garlands  and 
angels  connecting  these.  In  that  by  Mr. 
Beckwith  the  subject  taken  is  “Electricity,” 
one  figure  having  an  electric  motor,  another 
working  an  electric  telegraph,  while  a figure 
representing  Electricity  in  a flash  of  lightning 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  Mr. 
Shirlaw,  in  the  next,  represents  alle- 
gorical figures  of  gold,  silver,  pearl,  and 
coral  rising  from  the  corners  on  a gold 
ground.  Coming  to  the  north-east  corner, 
the  two  tympani  are  representative  of 
pottery  and  glass-blowing,  and  are  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Earle.  These,  and  especially  that  of 
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glass-blowing,  are  perhaps  the  worst  on  the 
building  and  show  no  real  decorative  treat- 
ment, being  executed  in  coarse  black  colours 
as  an  easel  painting  with  strong  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  The  domes  over  the  angle 
pavilions  are  in  every  case  very  badly 
handled.  They  are  spherical,  like  the  side 
ones,  with  semi-circular  arches  cutting  into 
tlie  four  sides,  the  two  facing  the  ambulatory 
being  occupied  by  the  paintings,  the  two 
outer  ones  being  open.  The  dome  itself  is 
treated  with  a blue  ground,  and  coarse  gold 
chains  of  a very  ordinary  pattern  are  painted 
in  gold  and  follow  round  in  horizontal 
directions,  the  whole  being  exceedingly  bad 
and  coarse  in  detail. 

These  were  all  executed  by  a "firm” 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  it.  The  next 
two  domes  are  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Simmons  and 
Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  the  latter  best  known  as 
an  illustrative  black  and  white  artist  in  the 
Ceniurv  and  other  illustrated  periodicals. 
His  figures  represent  textile  fabrics, 
ceramics,  metal  work,  and  building,  and 
show  four  figures  appropriately  treated  with 
different  coloured  drapery,  the  space  above 
being  treated  as  a cloudy  sky.  It  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any  of  the  domes,  while  thc 
reverse  must  be  said  of  the  other  artist's 
work. 

At  the  south-east  angle  Mr.  Walter 
MacEwen,  who  has  studied  in  Paris,  has 
taken  the  subject  of  music.  The  scheme  is 
thoroughly  French,  of  the  best  class  and 
harmonises  well. 

Turning  the  corner  and  coming  to  the 
centre  pf  the  south  facade  we  find  the  two 
domes  are  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Alden 
Weir  and  Mt.  Robert  Reid.  In  the 
first,  four  figure  on  pedestals  representing 
Decorative  art,  I'ainting,  Goldsmiths’ art,  and 
the  Art  of  Pottery  are  seated  at  the  angles, 
with  a boy-subject  between  holding  a shield. 
The  skin  is  of  a deepish  yellow,  while  the 
colouring  of  the  drapery  is  rich  while 
subdued.  In  the  adjoining  compartment, 
Mr.  Reid  has  represented  Design,  Textiles, 
Metal,  and  Ornament,  by  four  figures,  draped 
in  light  reds,  yellows,  and  greens,  with  a light 
mauve  sky. 

On  the  south-west  angle,  Mr.  Garo  Melchers, 
who  has  also  studied  at  Paris,  has  taken  up 
the  " Arts  of  Peace  ” and  the  " Arts  of  War  ” 
in  his  two  spandrels,  the  subject  being  treated 
with  good  flat  washes,  the  skins  of  the 
warriors  being  of  a swarthy  hue,  the  colour 
of  the  armour  being  perhaps  slightly  over- 
done, but  the  execution  being  very  good ; 
perliaps  too  many  figures  are  in  the  "Arts 
of  Peace,’’  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  somewhat  overcrowded. 

On  the  western  side,  the  northern  of  the 
two  domes  is  executed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Dlash- 
field,  who  has  taken  as  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  the  Ironworker,  the  Goldsmitli,  the  Brass- 
worker,  and  the  Armourer;  Mr.  Blashfield 
has  done  more  decorative  work  in  the  States 
than  any  one,  as  mentioned  above,  and  his 
reputation  certainly  will  not  suffer  from  what 
he  has  done  here,  which  is  thoroughly  deco- 
rative, in  a light  fiat  key,  while  above,  on  a 
blue  spotted  sky,  birds  are  introduced.  We 
have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  this  building, 
because  so  many  artists  have  been  employed 
on  it,  and  partly  because  it  seemed  to  give 
such  a scope  for  subjects  which  decorative 
art  could  so  well  interpret. 

On  the  Agricultural  Building  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  grand  basin,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Maynard  has  treated  the  whole  of  the  figures 
himself,  the  framework  being  painted  by 
another  hand.  In  the  Manufactures  Building 
the  scheme  was  more  or  less  Renaissance  in 
character,  while  here  Mr.  Maynard  has  gone 
in  for  something  which  is  essentially  Pom- 
peian in  feeling.  The  paintings  occur  at  the 
central  entrances  and  at  the  angle  pavilions 
on  the  walls  under  the  colonnades.  The 
wall  to  the  main  entrance  on  the  north  is 
treated  with  plain  Pompeian  red  with  Creek 
key  pattern  in  a subdued  yellow.  On  the 
right  is  Ceres  on  terra-cotta  ground  in  a 
golden  chariot  drawn  by  young  lions,  treated 
in  flat  tints;  while  on  the  left  is  King  Trip- 
icilenuis  in  his  chariot  given  by  Ceres  in 


order  to  go  forth  to  teach  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  art  of  agriculture.  Between  these, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  are  figures 
representing  "Abundance’’  and  "Fertility” 
in  deep  red  on  a light  orange  ground.  The 
corner  entrances  are  decorated  with  figures 
on  either  sides  symbolical  of  the  seasons, 
and  above  are  friezes  in  which  oxen,  horses, 
<S;c.,  occur.  All  the  subjects,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
relation  to  agriculture,  and  the  whole  presents 
a completely  thought-out  scheme  in  which 
the  colouring,  although  harmonious,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  too  bright ; but  accentuated 
at  so  few’  points  on  the  structure,  it  certainly 
errs  on  the  right  side. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Machinery 
Hall,  besides  having  an  ambulatory  on  the 
ground  story,  also  has  a loggi.i  to  the  upper 
story  with  a colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns 
in  front.  The  wall  of  this  loggia  lias  been 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Maitland,  Armstrong. 
& Co.  in  pale  yellow,  and  mouldings  picked 
out  in  gold.  Although  the  general  effect  of 
the  long  vista  looks  well,  it  hardly  amounts 
to  a colour  scheme,  so  sparingly  has  it  been 
introduced;  the  same  may  also  be  said  as  to 
the  Electricity  Building,  although  the  semi- 
circular entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
front  and  abutting  on  the  court,  which  is; 
executed  by  Mr.  Garnsey  in  a light  decorative 
key,  the  figures  being  put  in  by  G.  W. 
Maynard,  has  a character  suitable  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Millet,  the  Director  of  Colour,  took 
the  dome  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  hand  ; 
in  the  pendentives  he  placed  lour  figures 
illustrative  of  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Engraving;  the  drapery  being  in 
wliite,  with  a pale  violet  tint  running  throtigh 
it.  The  coffers  in  the  upper  part  are  kept 
very  quiet. 

The  colour  decoration  of  the  Horticultural 
Buildings  consists  merely  of  a frieze  round 
the  inside  of  the  dome,  consisting  of  festoons 
and  wreaths  of  the  passion  vine  ; in  the 
wreaths  are  inscribed  the  names  of  men 
famous  in  horticulture  and  kindred  sciences, 
treated  in  bright  and  gay  colours,  and  quite 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  although  of  course 
not  coming  in  the  higher  domain  ol  decorative 
art.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  New 
York  State  Building,  by  Messrs.  Mackim, 
Mead,  and  White.  The  design  is  founded  on 
that  of  the  Villa  Medici,  at  Rome.  The 
colour  work  in  the  grand  staircase  hall  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Colman.  It  is  a 
space  46  ft.  by  37  ft.  The  main  scheme  is 
Pompeian,  the  background  being  a very 
strong  red,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  German 
restorations,  and  which  quite  kills  everything 
in  the  way  of  architectural  features  which 
are  in  the  vicinity.  The  figure -subjects 
which  occur  are  in  small  geometrical  panels, 
and  are  very  well  put  in  and  sliow  careful 
drawing  and  knowledge  of  the  style,  and  it 
seems  a pity  that  the  general  effect  has 
been  so  spoiled  by  such  a loud  back- 
ground. 

The  great  Hall  on  the  first  floor  is 
luxuriously  finished  in  "staff,"  in  the  Louis 
Seize  style,  the  colouring  being  of  cream  and 
gold.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  a 
deeply  - moulded  panel  is  an  allegorical 
subject,  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  treated  in 
somewhat  faded  colours,  and  going  well  with 
the  light  key  of  the  general  scheme. 

The  Transportation  Building,  by  Messrs. 
Adler  & Sullivan,  which  we  have  reserved 
for  the  last,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
piece  of  colour  decoration  at  the  Exhibition. 
The  building  has  been  described,  and 
it  lias  been  shown  how,  from  the  very  first, 
the  building  was  designed  for  a great  colour 
scheme.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  some  original 
ideas  on  the  question  of  colour,  one  of 
these  being  that  on  the  principle  that  you 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing, 
tliat,  therefore,  j-ou  cannot  have  too  much 
colour. 

It  has  been  shown  that  beyond  the 
great  projecting  cornice  and  the  Golden 
Gateway  there  are  no  architectural 
"features"  of  any  kind,  the  walls  being 
just  left  with  the  plain  plaster  surface. 


No  less  than  forty  tints  of  colours  have 
been  used  in  the  fa9ade,  which  consists 
of  a series  of  semi-circular  arches,  the  lower 
portion  occupied  by  two  columns,  with 
Byzantine-like  foliage,  supporting  a beam 
treated  in  colour  with  flat  surface.  The 
genera!  scheme  of  the  fagade  is  a series  of 
geometrical  figures,  simple  in  the  first 
instance,  such  as  circles,  in  which  other 
figures  are  interwoven  of  different  colours, 
so  that  the  original  figure  is  almost  lost,  the 
whole  producing  an  effect  akin  to  embroidery. 
The  main  arches  are  enclosed  by  a band  of 
dark  red,  which  is  the  strongest  colour  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  smaller  figures  are 
worked  down  from  this  colour,  which  serves 
as  a base.  Above  the  piers  of  every  other 
opening  is  a large  figure,  14  ft.  high,  of  a 
woman  holding  a screen  in  front  between 
her  hands,  with  the  name  of  some  famous 
inventor  in  regard  to  Transportation.  The 
idea  of  Mr.  Sullivan  in  these  stiff  and  almost 
arcliaic  figures  was  to  get  the  idea  of  motion 
expressed  without  movement  of  the  body, 
and  for  this  reason  the  figures,  which  are  all 
similar,  have  large  outspread  wings  of  white 
colour,  which  detaches  them  somewhat  from 
the  main  colour  scheme.  The  figures  are 
painted  on  canvas,  and  afterwards  applied  to 
the  ia^ade.  Mr.  Sullivan,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  all  his  system 
of  sculptured  and  coloured  work  is  derived 
from  a study  of  practical  botany. 

The  main  entrance,  100  ft.  wide  by  70  ft. 
high,  which  is  known  as  the  Golden  Gate- 
way, and  which  faces  the  lagoon,  consists  of 
a series  of  semi-circular  arches  in  receding 
planes,  enriched  with  carvings  and  bas- 
reliefs  and  sculptured  forms.  These  arches 
come  down  on  to  an  angular  plinth.  The 
whole  gateway  is  treated  with  aluminium, 
covered  with  yellow  lacquer.  This  was  done 
because  it  was  cheaper  than  gold-leaf,  and 
the  action  of  the  weather  has  produced 
a rich,  varied  tone,  which  is  certainly  very 
effective.  The  parts  below  the  surface  are 
picked  out  in  subdued  blues  and  reds 
to  accentuate  the  various  geometrical 
forms. 

As  a purely  colour  scheme,  thought  out 
and  designed  from  its  very  commencement 
for  polychromatic  decoration,  this  building  is 
as  important,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as  any 
erected  in  recent  years.  Of  course  such  a 
scheme  of  colour  was  impossible  in  the  main 
court,  where  the  architects  wisely  determined 
to  leave  the  surfaces  plain  white,  from 
motives  of  symmetry  and  general  effect,  but, 
as  the  Transportation  building  is  placed  away 
from  the  main  court,  and  in  front  of  the 
picturesque  wooded  island,  it  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  surrounding  architecture,  and 
praise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Adler  & Sullivan 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  liave 
treated  the  building  as  a colour  problem.  It 
must  have  required  a considerable  amount 
of  boldness  even  for  an  American  architect 
to  liave  thrown  aside  the  usual  architectural 
forms  and  accepted  methods,  and  to  have 
designed  a building  from  the  very  com- 
mencement with  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation of  colour,  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  apply  it  as  an  afterthought.  It  may 
be  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  executive 
spared  no  money  in  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme,  that  the  contract  price  for  the  colour 
work  alone  was  5,000/.  sterling,  and  its  real 
cost  must  have  exceeded  that  sum. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  colour  decoration  has  received  more 
attention  from  architects  and  decorators  at 
the  Columbian  Exhibition  than  any  previous 
one,  and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  here 
vve  have  the  actual  work  executed  and 
occupying  the  place  it  was  designed  for,  and 
where  it  can  fairly  be  judged  on  its  merits, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  do  with  isolated 
schemes  shown  in  a picture  gal!er>’.  That 
an  American  school  of  colour  decoration  will 
naturally  grow  out  of  this  seems  but  the 
natural  result,  especially  in  a country 
possessing  rich  citizens,  who  are  not  un- 
willing to  expend  large  sums  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  houses,  the'ir  churches,  and 
their  public  buildings. 
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NOTES. 

HERE  seems  to  be  a somewhat 
widespread  desire,  both  on  the 
part  of  coal  owners  and  miners, 
for  the  resumption  of  work  at 
the  coal  mines;  and,  as  some  of  tlie  former 
are  said  to  be  prepared  to  re-open  their 
pits  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  struggle  will  last  much 
longer.  The  Welsh  miners  appear  to  have 
repented  already  of  their  outbreak,  and  will, 
doubtless,  soon  resume  the  employment  so 
hastily  and  unadvisedly  thrown  up.  The 
chief  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  con- 
ference of  miners  in  London,  the  result 
of  which  had  not  transpired  at  the  time  of 
writing.  The  main  point  for  consideration 
is,  whether  those  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  who  are  offered  their  old  places  at  their 
old  rate  of  wages,  can,  in  the  interests  ot  the 
Miners’  Federation,  be  allowed  to  resume. 
There  are  arguments  both  for  and  against 
such  a course  being  pursued  before  the 
general  questions  at  issue  are  settled,  and 
the  fact  that  opinion  is  very  much  divided, 
points  to  an  early  termination  of  the  struggle. 
Outside  pressure  from  consumers,  and  the 
diversion  of  orders  to  pits  which  have  not 
closed,  will  naturally  go  far  towards  inducing 
the  coal  owners  to  re-open  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable ; even  though  — as  in  the  cases 
alluded  to— it  would  involve  abandoning 
their  original  position. 


WE  have  been  invited  to  view  the 
exhibition,  which  is  now  being  held 
at  the  Art  Union,  of  the  worlcs  of  art  selected 
by  the  prizeholders  for  the  year  1893.  The 
pictures,  in  most  cases,  represent  the  selec- 
tion of  the  prizeholders  themselves  from  a 
recognised  exhibition  such  as  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Nine- 
teenth Century  Art  Society,  the  New  Galler}'-, 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  readers  that  “the  Art  Union  was 
established  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  and  their  general  advance- 
ment in  the  British  Empire  by  a wide 
diffusion  of  the  works  of  native  artists,  and 
to  elevate  art  and  to  encourage  its  pro- 
fessors by  creating  an  increased  demand 
for  their  works  and  an  improved  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a Council  of  the 
members,  whose  services  are  honorary.” 
Having  inspected  the  exhibits,  in  the  majority 
of  which  we  are  disappointed,  the  question 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  love  of  art,  as  followed  in 
the  Art  Union,  is  really  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council  ? Is  it  not  rather  under  the 
direction  of  the  prizeholders,  who,  with  or 
without  any  knowledge  of  art,  as  the  case 
may  be,  arc  turned  loose  into  a recognised 
exhibition  by  a Council  who,  we  infer,  are 
confident  that,  in  buying  from  these  exhibi- 
tions, the  prizeholders  cannot  help  obtaining 
a work  which  will  advance  their  knowledge 
and  love  of  art?  The  best  work  in  the 
exhibition  is  undoubtedly  landscape,  and 
many,  if  not  most,  have  been  seen  i3efore 
this  year  in  the  exhibitions.  “The  Black- 
water  from  Danbury,  Essex,”  by  Thomas 
Pyne,  is  a pleasant  landscape,  with 
sunny  foreground.  A “Big  Drink,”  by 
J.  T.  Nettleship,  from  the  Academy, 
occupies  considerable  space ; we  should, 
however,  prefer  the  charms  of  this  picture  in 
a gallery  than  in  a private  house.  We  next 
come  to  “ Miller’s  Dale,  Derbyshire,"  by 
T.  AVilliamson,  and  “ Christchurch,  Morning,” 
by  D.  Longsdon,  both  good  landscapes,  and 
likely  to  give  pleasure  to  their  possessors, 
though  the  clouds  of  the  latter  lack  character 
and  drawing,  and  the  position  of  the  figure 
in  the  foreground  is  capable  of  alteration. 
“ Summer  Time,  Riverdale,  Dorking,”  is  a 
capable  piece  of  colour  by  Chas.  Collins, 
and  has  near  it  “Fish  Girls  Waiting  for  the 
Boats,”  by  H.  Caffieri,  “ Gossiping,”  by 
Geo.  Maries,  and  “Rye,  from  Winchelsea 


Marshes,”  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot.  All  are  pleasing 
landscapes,  but  the  figures  in  the  last- 
named  are  hurriedly  and  badly  put  in,  and 
spoil  the  foreground.  “ Across  the  Marsh  to 
Rye,”  by  W.  T.  Bishop,  is  the  only  other 
landscape  that  we  recollect  with  much 
pleasure.  Lord  Westbury  has  lent  his 
picture,  “ The  Silver  Dart,”  by  John  Clayton 
Adams.  (An  etching  of  this  is  to  be  supplied 
to  the  members  of  the  Union.)  It  is  a 
charming  piece  of  colour,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  e.xhibits. 


Habitues  of  the  famous  sale  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  & Woods 
when  they  resort  to  them  next  season  will 
find  a considerable  change  in  their  outward 
appearance.  The  common-place  front  and 
the  insignificant  entrance,  which  were  a good 
fit  after  all  to  the  wonderful  works  of  art  to 
to  be  found  within,  are  in  process'  of 
disappearance,  to  be  followed  in  due  course 
by  a more  striking  frontage.  It  will  not  be 
without  regret  that  many  will  view  the 
change,  for  something  unique  in  its  way,  and 
rather  characteristic  of  our  English  ways, 
will  have  disappeared  when  the  dingy  old 
front  of  this  celebrated  mart  is  replaced 
by  a more  modern  and  more  pretentious 
building.  That  the  firm  itself  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  retained  the  old 
and  well-known  appearance  of  the  outside 
of  these  rooms  is,  we  understand,  not 
in  doubt,  but  the  inexorable  decree  of  the 
landlord,  in  this  case  the  Crown,  left  no  choice 
but  to  replace  the  old  front  by  one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  new  style  of  buildings  in 
the  West-end  of  London. 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  case  of  Lister  v.  Lane,  which  is 
reported  in  the  current  number  of  the  Law 
Reports,  cannot  be  considered  as  stating  any 
new  principle  of  law.  But  it  emphasises 
one  which  has  been  frequently  acted  on,  and 
applies  it  to  a particular  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  plaintiff  claimed  against  the 
defendant  damages  for  breach  of  a cove- 
nant “ to  repair,  uphold,  support,  sustain,  and 
maintain”  certain  premises.  'The  building 
was  a riverside  house  at  Lambeth,  a wall  of 
which  bulged  out ; it  was  an  old  house  which 
bad  existed  for  over  a century,  and  the 
Inundations  of  which  were  piles  in  the  mud. 
It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  that  in  order 
to  place  the  house  in  good  and  safe  condition 
a new  concrete  foundation  must  have  been 
built.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  tenant  was  not  liable, 
because  a covenant  to  repair  and  main- 
tain a house  must  be  construed  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  general  condi- 
tion of  the  house  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenancy.  As  Lord  Justice  Kay  truly 
remarked,  “the  house  was  built  upon  a 
timber  structure  laid  on  mud,  the  solid  gravel 
being  seventeen  feet  below  the  timber 
structure,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  repaired  was  by  underpinning  the  house. 
Would  that  be  repairing,  or  upholding,  or 
maintaining  the  house  ? It  would  not,  it 
would  be  making  an  entirely  new  and 
different  house.”  No  doubt  it  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  a landlord  to  have  a new 
concrete  foundation  instead  of  a rotten 
wooden  structure,  but  the  aim  of  the  law  is 
not  to  give  a landlord  new  material  in  place 
of  old,  but  to  oblige  a tenant  to  keep  old 
material  in  as  reasonably  good  condition  as 
is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


Amongst  recent  additions  to  the  Guild- 
hall Art  Gallery  are  two  pictures,  the 
gift  of  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  of  Old 
Westminster  Bridge,  1747,  from  the  river, 
by  Samuel  Scott.  In  one  of  these  views 
Scott  shows  a long  gable  roof  next  west  of 
and  in  line  with  that  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  the  tower  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
as  surmounted  by  a leaden  truncated 
pyramid  instead  of  the  stone  cupola 
delineated  in  his  similar  painting  in  the 


National  Gallery  (bought  out  of  the  Wheeler 
fund,  and  formerly  in  Lord  Lonsdale’s  collec- 
tion sold  by  auction  in  1887),  and  the  latter 
cupola  does  not  correspond  with  the  smaller 
cupola,  or  rather  lantern,  wliich  the  tower 
carries  at  this  day.  One  of  the  two  pictures 
— it  has  been  engraved  by  P.  C.  Cauot — is 
labelled  as  “looking  down  the  river” — 
apparently  by  mistake,  for  (as  in  the  other) 
the  church  tower  and  Cardinal  Morton’s 
Gatehouse,  Lambeth,  are  shown  in  the 
background,  to  the  left  hand.  We  notice 
also  Abraham  Pether’s  view,  from  Chelsea 
[Battersea]  Bridge,  of  the  burning  of 
Drury -lane  Theatre,  on  the  night  of 
February  24,  1809  ; the  picture  was  presented 
by  Colonel  Rutley ; Mr.  Philip  Norman’s 
painting  of  the  Holborn  front  of  Staple 
Inn,  done  before  the  recent  restoration  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect,  wherein 
the  seventh  gable  (westwards)  does  not  appear 
(see  “ Notes  ” in  the  Builder  of  November  13, 
1886,  and  November  12,  1887) ; and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Heffer’s  drawings  of  portions  of  the  choir, 
Westminster  Abbey,  showing  Henry  V.'s. 
tomb  and  chantry,  and  monuments  of 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  and,  in  St.  John  the  Baptist’s 
chapel,  that  of  Thomas  Ruthell,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  secretary  to  the  Kings  Henry 
V II.  and  VIII.,  who  by  mistake  sent  to  his 
later  master  an  inventory  of  his  own  private 
possessions  instead  of  a State  paper.  The 
chapel  is  now  entered  by  the  beautiful  little 
doorway  of  St.  Erasmus’s  Chapel. 


THE  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
offered  to  lay  out,  subject  to  its 
maintenance  by  the  Islington  Vestry,  the 
newly-turfed  plot  of  ground  which  was  lately 
obtained  by  covering  over  a further  portion 
of  the  New  River.  The  length  lies  along 
Canonbury-vilias  and  Astey’s-row,  between 
Canonbury-grove  and  the  “ Old  Thatched 
House  ” tavern,  which  claims  to  have  been 
established  in  1400,  where  the  river  passes 
beneath  Essex-road,  and  so  to  re-appear,  but 
now  no  longer  open  to  the  sky,  at  the 
north  end  of  Colebrooke-row.  Thus  the 
parishioners  will  be  recompensed,  in  a 
measure,  for  their  loss  of  the  once  pleasant 
spaces  in  and  about  Canonbury-fields.  The 
Association  have  also  arranged  with  Lord 
Calthorpe  for  the  preservation  as  an  open 
space  of  the  area  in  front  of  Duncan-terrace, 
at  the  southern  end  of  Colebrooke-row, 
which  he  had  proposed  to  sell  as  a building 
site  ; whilst  the  Vestry  have  relinquished 
their  opposition  to  a similar  sale  of 
the  three-sided  area  at  the  junction  of 
the  Goswell  and  City  roads,  formerly 
known  as  Jack  Plachett’s-field.  At  Padding- 
ton Mr.  Joseph  Guedalla’s  committee  have 
finished  their  labours,  extending  over  three 
years,  and  resulting,  we  read,  in  the  collec- 
tion from  public  and  private  sources  of 
57,322/.  So  in  the  course  of  next  month  a 
public  recreation -ground  of  about  twenty- 
three  acres  will  be  handed  over  to  Padding- 
ton Vestry,  in  trust  for  the  public.  A 
notable  feature  here  is  the  children’s  out- 
door gymnasium,  which  is  greatly  enjoyed  ; 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained  ad  hoc, 
enables  the  trustees  fo  encourage  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  games  and  exercises.  We 
learn,  too,  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Hamp- 
stead local  authority,  the  yet  remaining 
nine  acres  of  St.  Mary’s-fields,  by  Kilburn. 


WE  have  received  Dr.  Horne’s  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  on 
diphtheria  at  Derry  Hill,  in  the  Caine  and 
Chippenham  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,  in 
which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  direct 
connexion  established  between  the  illness 
and  any  special  insanitary  condition  of  the 
habitations ; at  least  the  report  sums  up 
somewhat  to  that  effect.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  lord  of  the 
manor  and  a principal  landowner,  has  for 
some  time  steadily  pursued  a policy  of 
replacing  dilapidated  dwellings  by  more 
modern  constructions  as  opportunities  have 
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offered,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
interiors  of  the  cottages  exhibit  a com- 
mendable clean  and  tidy  appearance.  In  our 
opinion,  the  details  set  down  in  the  report  as 
to  drainage  and  water  supply  ought  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  render  the  neighbourhood 
a too  favourable  camping  ground  for  diph- 
theria. We  read  that — 

“Privies,  with  pits  of  various  dimensions  sunk 
below  the  surface,  abound.  They  are  frequently 
placed  in  outhouses,  such  as  sheds  used  also  as 
stables  or  stores,  or  are  situated  in  gardens.  _ Many 
are  in  bad  repair.  One,  a tumble-down  affair,  con- 
sisted of  a few  uneven  timbers  stood  on  end,  a 
dilapidated  thatched  roof,  and  a foul  pit.  The  ash- 
pits vary  in  size,  but  are  simply  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  into  which  house  refuse  is  cast,  and  wherein, 
as  I have  said,  bedroom  slops  are  often  emptied. 
Two  or  three  were  veritable  ‘ sumpt ' holes,  with 
dirty  water  standing  around  the  sodden  contents. 
....  Water-supply  is  obtained  from  wells  averag- 
ing, perhaps,  20  ft.  in  depth.  They  are  usually 
lined  with  loose  stonework,  uncemented,  down  to  the 
water  level,  and  are  not  seldom  in  proximity  to 
dwelling,  privy,  or  ashpit.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of 
a couple  of  semi-detached  cottages,  in  which  there 
have  been  four  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  during  the 
last  eight  years,  and  in  which  the  stone  floors  are 
some  3 ft.  below  the  level  of  the  garden  behind,  the 
well,  though  about  5 yards  from  and  on  a higher 
level  than  the  dwellings,  is  situated  only  some  8 yards 
below  a privy  which  accommodates  twelve  persons, 
while  immediately  to  the  rear  of  this  privy  there  are 
two  pigsties  and  two  ashpits.  The  privy  vault  is 
emptied  once  or  twice  a year,  and  I was  told  the 
contents  are  then  found  nearly  dry." 

Surely  it  is  not  suprising,  after  this,  to  read 
that  “ diphtheria  appears  to  have  been 
prevalent,  more  or  less,  in  and  about  Derry 
Hill  for  some  years." 


Dr.  R.  BRUCE  LOWS  Report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  an  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  in  certain  villages 
situated  on  the  river  Rye  in  North  Yorkshire, 
is  of  some  special  importance,  as  showing 
the  evil  effects  of  water-drinking  from  an 
open  river.  It  appears  that  there  are  a few 
wells,  of  very  bad  construction  and  in  very 
unhealthy  surroundings,  but  disease  has  not 
been  directly  traced  to  these  ; while  it  was 
acertained  that  in  every  household  invaded 
by  fever  the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes 
was  taken  from  the  river  Rye.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  to  note  through  what 
surroundings  the  Rye  passes.  We  extract 
the  following  from  the  further  portion  of  the 
report : — 

“The  feeders  of  the  Rye  rise  in  the  Cleveland 
Hills,  and  the  river  proper  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  main  streams,  about  five  miles  above 
Helmsley.  The  Rye  thus  formed  flows  in  a deep, 
well-wooded  valley,  part  of  its  course  being  through 
the  extensive  parks  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham. 
From  these  it  emerges  at  Helmsley,  where  the  river 
receives  a tributary  called  the  'Boro'  Beck.'  The 
Rye  then  flows  along  the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  to  Nunnington,  having  for  about  five  or 
six  miles  elevated  ground  rising  almost  immediately 
from  its  south  bank.  Further  on.  the  Rye  passes 
through  flat  country,  and  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  River  Derwent,  about  four  miles  from  the  town 
ofMalton.  During  the  course  of  the  Rye  from  its 
source  till  it  reaches  Nunnington.  it  receives  the 
drainage  from  a number  of  hamlets  and  scattered 
farm-houses  along  its  banks,  as  well  as  from  certain 
villages,  such  as  Fangdale-beck,  Hawnby,  and 
Rievaulx.  Lastly,  it  receives  the  sewage  of  the  town 
of  Helmsley,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  cultivated 
land  through  which  it  flows  below  Helmsley. 

Specific  contamination  of  the  Rye  above  Nunning- 
ton by  excreta  from  enteric  fever  cases  may  have 
arisen  through  pollution  of  the  river  derived  from 
several  separate  sources ; and  three  such  sources 
deserve  special  consideration— 

I.  From  the  sewage  of  Helmsley,  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  river  in  a crude  state  five 
miles  or  so  above  Nunnington. 

2.  From  “town  manure"  and  night-soil  from 
Leeds,  spread  upon  fields  near  the  river 
between  Helmsley  and  Nunnington. 

3.  From  privy  “ muck  " spread  by  the  Nunning- 
ton people,  upon  fields,  gardens,  and  allot- 
ments on  either  side  of  the  Rye,  above  the 
point  at  which  they  draw  their  drinking  water. 
I.  The  town  of  Helmsley  ....  stands  at  the 
point  where  the  Boro'  Beck  joins  the  Rye.  . . . 
The  town  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent  is  sewered  to 
two  outfalls ; one  direct  into  the  Boro’  Beck,  and 
the  other  into  a tank  on  the  banks  of  the  Rye  below 
the  town,  the  overflow  from  this  tank  passing  direct 
into  the  river.  The  remaining  third  part  of 
Helmsley,  which  is  unsewered,  comprises  the  High- 
street.  with  Church-street  and  Castlegaie  ; practi- 
cally one  wide,  straight  street,  down  the  middle  of 
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which  flows  the  Boro'  Beck.  At  the  top  of  the 
High-street  stands  the  workhouse.  The  Boro’  Beck 
at  three  different  parts  of  its  course  down  the 
street,  is  covered  over,  viz.  (i)  just  opposite  and 
below  the  workhouse  for  a distance  of  80  yards ; 
(2)  just  above  and  opposite  the  church,  for  a 
distance  of  141  yards  ; (3)  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street  to  the  junction  of  the  Beck  with  the  Rye,  a 
distance  of  120  yards.  Into  these  archways  or 
tunnels,  the  drains  of  houses  in  the  High-street 
discharge.  At  the  workhouse  there  are  five  water- 
closets,  which  discharge  into  the  first  tunnel : into 
the  second  tunnel  several  water-closets,  one  of  them 
from  a hotel,  discharge  ; and  into  the  third  tunnel 
several  other  closets,  as  well  as  one  outfall  from 
sewers  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  discharge.  The 
pipes  conveying  sewage  into  these  dark  archways  do 
not  usually  reach  the  water  in  the  stream,  but 
discharge,  in  many  cases,  on  the  sides  of  the 
archways.  The  bed  of  the  Beck  is  irregular, 
covered  with  stones,  and  the  water  channel  is  liable 
to  be  changed  by  floods.  These  tunnels  are  high 
enough  to  allow  boys  to  walk  through  them  ; and 
they  are  used  by  idle  and  mischievous  persons, 
for  disposing  of  broken  crockery,  discarded  pots 
and  pans,  broken  baskets,  disused  dishcloths,  worn- 
out  matting,  and  other  rubbish.  To  these  in  limes 
of  drought  the  filth  and  garbage  cling.  . . . Four 
schoolboys  living  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in  a 
spirit  of  bravado,  dared  each  other  to  explore  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  first  archway  of  the  Boro'  Beck. 
All  four  boys  did  penetrate  its  filthy  recesses,  and  in 
about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  all  four  boys 
developed  enteric  fever." 

This  is  certainly  a very  instructive  com- 
mentary on  the  views  of  those  who  would 
support  the  system  of  water-pumping  from 
open  rivers  as  a natural  and  economical 
source  of  water-supply. 


WE  learn  that  Dr.  Povah,  rector  of  St. 

Olave’s,  Hart-street,  is  engaged  upon 
ahistory of  hisown  andAlI  Hallows,  Staining, 
churches.  The  former,  once  called  St.  Olave's- 
by-the-Tower,  was  built  circa  1410,  and 
escaped  from  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  who  used  to  attend 
service  there  when  living  in  Seething-lane — 
whither  he  removed,  into  the  Navy  Office, 
from  Axe-yard,  Westminster,  in  July,  1660 — 
and  in  Hart-street.  Here  he,  his  brother, 
and  wife  were  buried.  On  March  18,  1884, 
the  late  J.  Russell  Lowell,  being  then 
American  Minister,  unveiled  a memorial  to 
Pepys,  placed  against  the  south  wall,  near  the 
old  doorway  between  an  outer  staircase  and 
the  Navy  Office  gallery  pew.  The  memorial 
consists  of  a bust  and  alabaster  tablet 
executed  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of 
Lambeth,  and  designed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  architect.  The  staircase  is  drawn 
in  W^est  and  Toms's  view  of  1736.  The 
battlements  shown  in  their  view  were 
replaced  with  a plain  parapet  during  some 
repairs  made  in  1822-3  tiy  J.  B.  Gardiner, 
architect,  who  rebuilt  the  east  (pointed) 
window  of  Bath  stone  and  removed  the 
Doric  front  (1674)  of  the  north  door. 
In  1632-3  the  nave  roof  had  been  rebuilt 
of  new  timber  and  new  leaded.  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  made  some  interior  altera- 
tions in  1871 ; the  extensive  repairs  of  1892 
were  carried  out  under  Mr.  Ewan  Christian’s 
superintendence.  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott 
designed  the  reredos,  a gift,  we  believe,  from 
the  present  rector,  and  the  Caen-stone  font. 
The  organ,  by  Green  (1781),  was  much 
improved  in  i860,  and  again,  by  Walker,  in 
1871.  The  pulpit,  from  St.  Benet  Gracechurch, 
is  the  reputed  work  of  Gibbons.  Stow  records 
twenty-six  monuments  and  inscriptions  in 
this  interesting  church  ; we  may  also  cite 
those  of  Pepys’s  wife,  Elizabeth  (1669);  Sir 
Andrew  Riccard.  ob.  1672,  who  gave  the 
advovvson  in  trust  to  the  parish,  and  to  whom 
the  Turkey  Company  set  up  a statue  ; Sir 
John  Radcliffe  (1568),  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Sussex,  and  his  wife  Anne ; Robert  and 
Richard  Cely,  early  benefactors  ; Sir  John 
Mennes  (1670),  Comptroller  of  the  Navy, 
joint  author  of  “ Musarum  Deliciae”;  Dean 
Turner  of  Wells  (1568)  and  his  son.  Dr. 
Peter  Turner  (1614).  Maitland  mentions  a 
brass  of  one  John  (?  Arundell),  Clarenceux, 
dated  1427.  In  his  "Churches  of  London,” 
the  late  George  Godwin  writes  : — 

“There  are  vaults  beneath  the  church,  and  we 
were  informed  by  the  present  intelligent  Clerk  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  that  the  foundation- 


walls  are  of  rubble  work,  consisting  oT  pieces  of 
unhewn  stone  and  chalk,  cemented  together  with 
mortar." 

In  1870  they  pulled  down  All  Hallows, 
Staining,  in  Mark-lane,  excepting  the  tower,* 
and  the  parish  was  united  to  St.  Olave’s. 
West  and  Toms  published  an  engraving  of  the 
church,  which  Stow  tells  us  was  so  called 
"for  a difference  from  other  churches  of  that 
name  in  this  city,  which  of  old  time  were 
built  of  timber,  and  since  were  built  of  stone.’’ 
The  churchwardens'  books,  which  began  with 
the  year  1492  (some  extracts  from  them  are 
published  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  British  Maga- 
zine) record  John  Mun's  gift  of  100/.  for 
enlarging  this  church  (1615).  Having 

escaped  the  Fire,  nearly  all  but  the  tower 
suddenly  fell  down  in  1671  ; the  body  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1674-5,  ^ 

design.  The  story  goes  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  stopped  to  worship  here  on  her 
wayto  Woodstock,  after  her  release  from  the 
Tower  on  May  19,  1554,  and  then  went  to 
dine  at  the  "King’s  Head,’’  in  Fenchurch- 
stieet. 


THE  current  number  of  our  American 
contemporary  Stone  contains  an  inte- 
resting article  on  the  " Bluestone  quarries  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.’’  We  may 
remark  that  bluestone  is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  varieties  of  sandstone,  which 
consists  of  exceedingly  small  particles  of 
silica  cemented  together  by  silica  ; a 
small  proportion  of  argillaceous  matter  is 
usually  present.  The  stone  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable,  but  is  difficult  to  work. 
Our  contemporary  states  that  the  quarrying 
of  bluestone  probably  requires  as  much  skill, 
if  not  more,  than  any  other  kind  of  rock. 
The  peculiar  formation  of  the  material,  and 
the  fact  of  its  usually  occurring  in  com- 
paratively small  deposits,  make  the  use  ot 
machinery  impracticable,  so  that  at  least  90 
per  cent,  is  quarried  by  hand-wedges  and 
sledge-hammers.  Quarries  within  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  of  each  other  frequently  differ 
greatly  as  to  quality  and  size  of  blocks 
obtainable.  The  beds  are  usually  thin  on 
the  top,  and  thicker  as  the  deposit  is  worked 
into.  The  stone  is  well  adapted  for  street 
paving,  flagging,  and  curbing,  and  vve  learn 
from  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  three  Stajes  wliich  produce 
it — New  Jersey,  New  Itork,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— annually  furnish  about  five  millions 
of  cubic  feet,  valued  at  a million  and  a 
half  dollars.  We  have  no  stone  in  Great 
Britain  precisely  similar  in  character  to  this. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  regret  to  see 
the  record  in  our  obituary  column  of 
this  week  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Dessurne,  who  has 
been  for  a good  many  years  the  sub-editor 
of  this  journal,  and  its  representative  as 
reporter  at  many  meetings  of  architects, 
archaeologists,  and  sanitary  engineers.  Mr. 
Dessurne,  who  has  been  for  eighteen  years 
connected  with  this  journal,  was  in  the  first 
instance  engaged  merely  as  a reporter,  but 
his  varied  abilities  and  considerable  practical 
knowledge  of  many  technical  matters  con- 
nected with  building  soon  led  to  his  occupy- 
ing a more  responsible  post  on  our  staff, 
though  to  the  last  he  acted  as  principal  re- 
porter at  certain  of  the  more  important  meet- 
ings of  architects  and  others,— the  meetings 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  those  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers.  As  a 
reporter  Mr.  Dessurne  possessed  that  rare 
and  invaluable  quality,  a kind  of  instinct  in 
laying  hold  of  the  essential  points  in  the  argu- 
ment of  a speech  or  lecture,  and  passing  over 
the  non-essentials,  even  when  in  cases  where 
the  subject  itself  was  strange  to  him  ; and  in 
this  respect  we  believe  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  one  ot  the  ablest  reporters  of  lectures 
on  technical  subjects  to  be  found  in  London  ; 
while  he  was  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  of  sub-editors  in  securing  accu- 
racy in  the  ultimate  form  of  printed  matter. 

♦ A model  of  the  tower  was  made  by  Mr.  Birch  for  his 
" Old  London,"  Health  Exhibition,  1884. 


William  Filzwilliam,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

Sprotboro,  Yorkshire,  1474. 

From  rsibbings  mails  by  F.  R.  Fairbank,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  1892. 


Thomas  Aileward,  Rector,  1413. 
Havant,  Hampshire. 


Apart  from  sub-editing  work,  Mr.  Dessurne’s 
special  forte  was  sanitary  appliances,  of 
which  he  had  a very  extensive  knowledge, 
and  a very  notable  memory  for  what  had 
been  done  in  tlie  way  of  successive  inven- 
tions in  the  past  history  of  sanitation.  We 
think  these  few  words  of  acknowledgment 
are  only  what  is  due  from  us  to  the  memory 
of  a man  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  did 
his  work  well  and  conscientiously— which  is 
one  of  the  best  things  any  of  us  can  desire 
to  have  said  of  us  after  we  are  gone. 


BRASS  OF  WILLIAM  FIT2WILLIAM, 
ESQ.,  AND  ELIZABETH  IIIS  WIFE, 
SPROTBORO’,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  brass,  which  is  probably  of  local  origin, 
lies  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Sprotboro’,  which  was  the  burial-place  at  one 
time  of  the  Filzwilliam  family.  The  will  of 
Mr.  P’itzwilliam  here  commemorated  is  preserved 
at  York.  In  it  he  expresses  a wish  “to  be 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Sproteburgh, 
so  that  no  impediment  may  be  occasioned  in 
going  and  returning  to  those  ministering  about 
the  Divine  services  in  the  choir  aforesaid.”  This 
would  imply  that  already  inconvenience  was  felt 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  more  pretentious  altar- 
tomb,  and  points  to  the  convenience  of  memorials 
such  as  these.  The  testator  bequeaths  40s.  to  the 
belfry  to  be  made  de  novo.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  of  Decorated  date,  with  curvilinear 


tracery  in  the  windows.  The  upper  part — belfry — 
appears  to  be  of  the  date  of  this  testator. 

F.  R.  F. 


THE  BRASS  OF  TliOS.  AILEWARD, 
RECTOR,  HAVANT,  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  fine  brass  of  a priest  in  processional 
vestments  lies  in  the  choir  of  Havant  Church, 
with  the  feet  to  the  west.  Its  position  was 
doubtless  originally  in  the  choir,  with,  probably, 
the  feet  towards  the  east.  When  Haines  wrote, 
it  was  placed  against  the  wall  in  the  north 
transept.  F.  R.  F. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

TWE.N’TY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXCURSION.* 
Wednesday,  August  16. 

On  this  day  the  visitors  commenced  their  work 
on  the  Sufiolk  side  of  the  Waveney,  taking  the 
train  to  Ipswich,  where  they  were  met  by 
carriages.  Driving  through  the  town,  a halt  was 
made  at  the  famous  house  in  the  Butter  Market, 
erected  by  Robert  Sparrowe  in  1567,  and  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  last  week.  Tradition  says  that 
Charles  II.,  after  his  retreat  from  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  was  for  some  time  concealed  in  this 
house,  and  the  descendants  of  Robert  Sparrowe 
long  possessed  a miniature  portrait  of  the  King, 
said  to  have  been  given  to  his  host  on  quitting  his 
hospitable  asylum,  but  this  presumptive  evidence 
notwithstanding,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 


* Concluded  from  p.  138,  ante. 


Charles  was  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  at  all  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester.  Sparrowe’s 
house  remains,  however,  the  finest  example  of 
ancient  domestic  architecture  in  Ipswich,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  well-known  fa9ades  to  the  street, 
but  for  its  internal  finishings  in  woodwork  and 
plaster,  its  charming  little  internal  court  and  its 
private  chapel  in  the  roof. 

A long  drive  in  the  broiling  sun  brought 
the  party  to  Helmingham  Flail,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  ancient  family  of  Tollemache, 
whose  representative,  Tolmac,  was  a great  man 
before  the  Conquest.  By  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Tollemache,  the  members  were  shown  through 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  were  able  to 
admire  the  furniture  and  fittings,  pictures  and 
prints,  but  sketching  being  forbidden  inside, 
their  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  the  exterior, 
which,  although  it  is  somewhat  overlaid  with 
comparatively  modern  work,  is  highly  picturesque 
in  its  red  brick  and  stone  and  tile,  weathered  and 
relieved  by  the  moat  which  surrounds  the  whole. 
Being  a large  house,  the  buildings  extend  nearly 
to  the  moat,  a narrow  walk  all  round  being  lelt 
between  the  water  and  the  walls  of  the  house, 
which  thus  occupies  with  its  large  internal 
courtyard,  practically  the  whole  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  moat,  just  as  at  Oxburgh  Hall, 
visited  on  the  King’s  Lynn  excursion.  Smaller 
houses  seen  on  this  excursion  have,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  their  moats  also,  but  the  moat 
encloses  far  more  than  merely  the  house. 

The  church  at  Helmingham  is  a very  pleasing 
example  of  the  usual  type,  with  a curious  dormer 
window  on  the  south  side  inserted  to  give  room 
for  a lofty  monument,  the  ^sipiralions  of  whose 
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designer  declined  to  be  limited  by  considerations 
of  space. 

From  Helmingham  a short  drive  brought  the 
excursionists  to  Fratnsden,  which,  at  first  sight, 
looked  like  a disappointment,  as  the  exterior  of 
the  hall  gives  no  sign  of  being  other  than  an 
emasculated  small  manor  house.  By  climbing  to 
the  attics,  however,  the  remains  are  seen  of  a 
remarkably  fine  open  timber  roof  of  fifteenth 
century  date,  which  must  have  originally  spanned 
the  hall.  The  most  interesting  point  of  the 
design  of  this  roof  is  that  alternate  trusses  have 
moulded  posts  running  dow'n  to  the  ground  floor, 
thus  at  once  reducing  the  span  and  providing  a 
ve^  picturesque  treatment. 

The  barn  at  Framsden  is  of  ancient  date  and 
has  a very  good  roof,  though,  of  course,  not 
adorned,  like  that  of  the  hall,  with  moulding  and 
carving. 

From  Framsden  the  party  drove  back  to 
Ipswich,  and  returned  to  their  headquarters  by 
train. 

Thursday. 

Again  crossing  the  Waveney  into  Suffolk,  a 
half-hour's  drive  took  the  members  to  Brome 
Church,  which,  although  containing  work  of  every 
period  from  Norman  to  Renaissance,  has,  in  the 
course  of  a very  thorough  restoration,  been 
scraped  of  its  interest.  The  west  tower,  with  its 
circular  base  and  octagon  belfr)',  is  one  more 
example  of  a type  not  uncommon  in  the  district. 

From  the  church  to  the  hall  is  but  a short 
distance,  and  here  the  visitors  were  kindly  received 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Bateman,  and  enjoyed  to  the 
full  their  two  hours’  stay.  The  hou.se  was  con- 
siderably damaged  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  subsequent  reparations  have 
doubtless  to  some  extent  modified  its  form,  but 
hardly  to  the  extent  that  might  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  an  old  engraving  shown  to  the  visitors, 
which,  signed  “ L.  Knyff,  del.,”  and  “I.  Kip, 
scul.,”  purports  to  represent  Brome  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Baron  of  Eye,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  is  more  than  a design,  as  both  the 
house  and  the  gardens  are  shown  essentially 
different,  as  well  as  far  more  grandiose  than  any 
thing  that  remains.  The  gardens,  as  they  exist, 
are  as  good  an  example  as  could  well  be  found 
of  the  “ formal  garden”  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  clipped  box  and  yew,  straight  and  geometri- 
cal borders  and  alleys,  which,  seen  on  a bright 
sunny  morning,  took  by  storm  the  hearts  of  the 
visitors,  and  converted  any  waverers  on  the  sub- 
ject to  allegiance  to  the  so-called  formal  garden, 
one  of  whose  greatest  charms,  as  seen  at  Brome 
and  elsewhere,  is  that,  however  formal  the  dis- 
position of  the  main  lines  may  be,  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  studied  absence  of  formality  and  regu- 
larity. The  sundial,  by  Henry  Wynne,  of  London, 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  highly 
e!a!x)rated  astronomical  information,  the  compre- 
hension of  which  baffled  the  powers  of  the  visitors 
as  of  their  hosts.  The  house,  as  it  stands  towards 
the  gardens,  with  a great  octagon  on  the  west 
side,  its  two  stone  bays  on  the  south,  its  crow 
steps  and  cut  brick  chimneys,  seems  to  fit  the 
garden  as  this  does  to  fit  the  house,  and  produces 
a most  charming  and  delightful  home,  from  which 
all  were  loth  to  part. 

On  an  A.A.  excursion,  time  and  the  quarter- 
master are  inexorable,  and  so  progress  was  made 
for  \\  ingfield,  passing  on  the  way,  near  Hoxne, 
the  spot  where  tradition  says  that  St.  Edmund, 
king  and  martyr,  was  beheaded,  as  well  as  the 
bridge  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  last 
hiding-place  after  the  Castles  at  Dunwich  and 
Framlingham  had  failed  him,  as  a protection 
against  the  Danes.  The  somewhat  flippant 
remark  has  been  made  that  had  the  Saint's 
Christianity  been  of  a more  muscular  character 
he  might  have  been  more  of  a king  and  less  of  a 
martyr. 

Wingfield  Castle  was  built  by  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  but  of  his  work,  the  south  front  and 
moat  are  practically  all  that  remain.  The  west 
side,  now  converted  into  a farm-house,  is  of  suffi- 
ciently early  date  to  be  picturesque,  though  there 
is  little  detail  left.  As  a piece  of  colour,  Wing- 
field Castle  is  about  the  most  charming  tit-bit 
seen  during  the  week,  which  for  the  water-colour 
sketchers  of  the  party  was  one  continuous  revel. 
Two  hours,  therefore,  seemed  all  too  short,  when 
two  days  or  two  weeks  could  have  been  filled  by 
the  painters.  The  west  side  attracted  the  most 
part  of  the  sketchers,  but  east,  north,  and  south 
all  had  good  subjects,  whilst  several  artists 
favoured  the  internal  courtyard,  for  Wingfield 
was  of  sufficient  size  to  possess  this  feature  already 
remarked  at  Helmingham. 


The  church  of  St.  Andrew  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  members  and  is  highly  interesting,  being  a 
collegiate  church,  the  house  for  a provost  and 
nine  priests,  having  been  founded  by  Sir 
John  Wingfield  in  1362.  The  choir  stalls 
still  remain,  w'ith  their  original  plan  main- 
tained. The  vestry  or  sacristy  has  a room 
over,  with  two  hagioscopes  through  the 
wall,  and  another  commanded  the  altar  from 
the  sacristy.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
property  of  the  church  was  of  some  value.  The 
vestry  has  a piscina  of  ancient  date  in  its  origin  a 
position.  The  rood  - screen  has  completely 
vanished,  but  it  evidently  extended  right  across 
nave  and  aisles,  as  the  two  stone  staircases,  one 
in  the  north  aisle  and  one  in  the  south,  still 
remain,  and  a fragment  of  the  rood  beam  has  been 
left.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  some  time 
in  reaching  its  present  form  after  the  foundation 
of  the  college  in  1362,  as  much  of  the  work,  and 
notably  the  chancel,  with  its  highly  ornate  arcade 
on  the  south  side,  is  clearly  of  later  date,  and 
reaching  W’ell  into  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
curious  chest  exists  in  the  vestry  or  sacristy  hewn 
out  of  a solid  tree,  like  a “dug-out”  canoe. 
There  are  some  remarkably  fine  tombs  and  brasses 
of  the  Wingfields  and  de  la  Poles,  including  that 
of  the  founder,  and  there  are  also  some  interesting 
fragments  of  old  glass. 

F7-iday. 

The  first  visit  on  this  day  being  fixed  for 
Framlingham,  a long  drive  from  Diss  of  some 
two-and-a-half  hours  was  first  necessary.  In 
spite  of  the  excessive  heat — for  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  hottest  day  of  the  centurj’ — the  drive 
was  very  enjoyable,  and  everyone  was  in  good 
spirits.  Framlingham  is  not  only  a picturesque 
town,  with  considerable  architectural  attractions, 
but  possesses  a certain  amount  of  historical  interest 
as  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Boadicea,  Queen  of 
the  Iceni.  At  what  time  the  original  castle  was 
built  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  a fortress 
existed  here  in  the  time  of  Redwald,  third  King 
of  the  East  Angles.  The  castle  was  also  the 
retreat  of  King  Edmund  the  Martyr,  as  already 
alluded  to.  In  1173  it  became  the  temporary 
asylum  of  Prince  Henry,  whom  Queen  Eleanor, 
his  mother,  had  incited  to  rebel  against  his  father, 
Henry  II.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
i553»  Mary  retired  to  this  castle,  where  she  was 
joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  who,  to  the  number  of  13,000, 
accompanied  her  to  London  to  take  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  outer  walls  of  the  castle,  as  well  as 
the  moat,  are  in  a tolerably  perfect  state,  but  there 
is  little  detail  of  an  architectural  character 
remaining  beyond  some  very  good  cut  brick 
chimneys,  and  the  gateway  tower  with  the  arms 
of  the  Howards,  Mowbrays,  and  Brothertons  in 
one  shield,  having  lions  for  supporters,  and  for 
the  crest  a lion  passant.  The  church  is  a large 
and  stately  edifice,  principally  of  Perpendicular 
date,  with  a lofty  square  western  tower,  over  the 
entrance  to  which  is  a representation  of  St. 
Michael  encountering  the  dragon,  sculptured  in 
high  relief.  The  nave  has  a very  fine  roof,  with 
fan  groining  in  oak  to  the  lower  portion,  and 
collar  beam  above.  There  is  also  a fairly  well 
preserved  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  wall 
over  the  north  arcade,  and  a good  brass  pendant 
candelabrum.  The  chancel  is,  however,  the  finest 
part  of  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  added 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  ; but  is  now  disused, 
the  chancel  arch  and  side  arches  to  aisles  being 
blocked  up.  An  old  organ  front  received  much 
attention  from  the  sketchers,  as  did  also  the  remark- 
ably fine  tombs  of  early  Renaissance  date.  The 
monuments  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey; 
Henry  hitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son 
of  Henry  VIII.  ; the  two  wives  of  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  heheailed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Hitcham, 
are  the  principal  examples.  The  almshouses  of 
the  town  were  visited,  but  did  not  call  forth  the 
sketch-books,  as,  in  spite  of  their  antiquity,  they 
lack  architectural  interest. 

After  luncheon,  on  the  return  journey,  a halt 
was  made  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Earls 
Soham,  a comparatively  small  but  interesting 
building.  The  nave  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1470,  and  the  chancel  about  1320  a.d. 
The  hammer-beam  roof  with  its  sculptured  figures 
in  niches  to  the  wall-posts  is  the  chief  attraction, 
and  other  good  woodwork  of  seventeenth-century 
date  may  be  seen  in  the  pulpit,  with  its  tester 
head,  and  the  west  gallery.  A piscina  at  the  south 
end  of  the  aisleless  nave  is  a somewhat  unusual 
feature.  The  south  j>orch,  with  its  figure  of  St. 
James,  is  picturesque,  although  not  elaborate. 
Efforts  were  made  by  some  of  the  party  to  decipher 
some  inscriptions  on  the  buttresses  of  the  western 


tower,  which  are  believed  to  record  the  names 
of  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  church,  but 
their  weather-worn  state  prevented  their  recogni- 
tion in  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
visitors. 

Southolt,  included  in  the  programme,  was 
omitted  for  want  of  time,  and  the  next  stoppage 
was  made  at  Fleming’s  Hall,  another  example  of 
the  picturesque  moated  manor-houses  in  which  the 
district  is  rich.  The  date  on  the  sun-dial,  which 
was  made  by  one  Henry  Sutton  in  1659,  is 
probably  very  close  to  that  of  the  house,  which 
has  picturesque  curved  gables  and  mullioned  and 
transomed  windows,  all  executed  in  moulded  red 
brick  and  originally  stuccoed  to  represent  stone. 
In  the  interior  of  the  house  are  some  fragments  in 
various  rooms  of  oak  panelling  which  bear 
evidence  of  greater  importance  than  the  house 
now  possesses.  Refreshed  by  the  host  with 
apples  and  cider,  the  visitors  proceeded  on  their 
way  in  good  spirits. 

This  completed  the  day's  work  according  to  the 
programme,  but  as  the  way  homeward  lay  through 
Eye,  a halt  was  made  to  enable  the  members 
to  look  at  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  ICaslern  Counties.  The  screen,  with 
its  double  planes  of  tracer}-,  and  its  colour 
decoration,  gesso  work,  and  paintings  attracted 
considerable  attention.  There  is  in  the  chancel  a 
very  ancient  tomb,  much  defaced. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  were  looked  at  only 
from  a distance,  as  they  are  now  of  small  im- 
portance, little  being  left  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Malet,  whose  father  accompanied  William  I.  to 
England.  Robert  Malet  also  founded  at  Eye 
a Benedictine  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
to  which  was  annexed  the  ancient  episcopal  see 
at  Dunwich,  and  in  which  was  preserved  St. 
Felix’s  book  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  large 
Lomlrardic  characters,  and  called  the  Red  Book, 
on  which  the  people  used  to  be  sworn,  and  which 
was  removed  from  the  abbey  at  Dunwich  when 
that  place  was  destroyed  by  the  sea. 

Returning  to  Diss,  the  evening  was  celebrated 
by  the  final  dinner  and  music,  prior  to  the 
departure  next  morning  of  the  members,  Diss 
itself  not  containing  more  architectural  attractions 
than  its  church,  some  of  the  features  of  interest 
in  which  we  illustrated  last  week,  and  a few 
fragments  of  old  timber  houses. 

On  Saturday,  some  of  the  members,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Searles-Wuod,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Excursion,  again  visited  Ipswich, 
where  they  inspected  some  of  the  old  houses  of 
the  town,  and  then  went  to  Christchurch,  so 
named  from  the  priory  of  Augustine  canons, 
originally  founded  in  1177,  and,  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  re-founded  soon  after  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  a prior  and  six  canons.  i*art  of  the 
grounds  of  the  ancient  monastery  now  form  a 
public  park. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT:  THE  VALUE  OF 
FINE  GRINDING.* 

In'  this  short  paper  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
entirely  with  the  alcove  point  in  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 

In  June,  1S90,  the  author  had  the  honour  of 
reading  a paper  before  this  Association  at  their 
District  Meeting  at  Norwich,  on  “Portland 
Cement  Specifications,”  in  which  paper  the 
subject  of  grinding  was  touched  upon  as  follows  if 
“The  second  clause  generally  found  in  the 
specification  is  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  to  which  the  cement  is  to  be  ground. 
This,  of  course,  is  a practical  test,  and  one  of 
great  importance ; the  finer  the  cement  is 
ground  the  greater  its  value  for  concrete 
work.  I may  mention  that  the  average  require- 
ment is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  residue  when  sifted  through  a 50- 
sieve,  that  is,  one  having  2,500  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  Such  residue,  however,  although 
the  hardest  and  best  i)art  of  the  burnt  ‘ clinker,’ 
is  of  no  more  value  in  the  cement  than  so  much 
sand,  but  which,  if  ground,  would  greatly 
increase  the  strength  and  the  commercial  value  of 
the  cement.” 

Since  that  time  a number  of  papers  on  Portland 
cement  have  been  read  and  discussed  before 
different  Associations,  in  most  of  which  the 
advantages  of  using  finely-ground  cement  have 
been  demonstrated,  but  as  far  as  the  author  is 


* Being  a paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  K.  G.  Bamber,  F.C.S., 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Mimicip.vl  and 
County  Engineers,  West  Bromwicli. 

t “Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,”  vol.  xvii.,  page  158. 
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aware  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  what  is  the 
actual  gain  in  strength  to  be  obtained  by  this 
finely-ground  cement  compared  to  the  increased 
pdce  per  ton  which  is  to  be  paid  for  the  more 
finely-manufactured  article.  The  author  has  often 
been  met  with  the  reply  when  discus'^ing  the 
subject  with  an  engineer,  “ What  is  the  use  of 
having  finely-ground  cement  if  we  have  to  pay 
so  much  more  for  it”?  It  is  this  point  with 
which  the  author  proposes  to  deal,  and  to 
endeavour  to  show  "from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments which  he  has  made  with  cement  ground  to 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  what  is  the  in- 
creased gain  in  strength,  and  what  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  reducing  cement  to 
this  extra  state  of  fineness,  when  engineers  will  be 
able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  a finely-ground  cement  or  a 
comparatively  coarse  one. 

“-For  the  experiments  on  this  subject  the  author 
used  a cement  having  the  following  composi- 
tion : — 

Silica 24 ‘600 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 10761 

Lime 61 '664 

Magnesia  I'oro 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  i'424 

Carbonic  acid  '210 

Organic  matter,  &c.,  and  loss  ...  •331 


And  having  a specific  gravity,  fourteen  days  after 
being  ground,  of  3'i8i,  and  ground  to  leave  a 
resitltie  of  15  per  cent,  on  a 2,500  mesh  sieve, 
which  is  about  the  degree  of  fineness  a buyer  of 
cement  generally  obtains,  unless  he  specifies  a 
more  finely-ground  cement,  and  pays  for  it  in 
proportion. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  these  experiments 
might  be  comparative,  a sufficient  quantity  of  this 
sample  of  cement  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  case, 
and  small  portions  taken  therefrom  for  the  experi- 
ments as  required,  which  extended  over  several 
days,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  cement  for  the 
last  series  of  experiments  was  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  first,  the  cement  having  been  kept  free 
from  exposure  to  the  air. 

Experiments  were  first  made  with  this  neat 
cement  to  show  the  tensile  strain  obtained  at 
seven  and  fourteen  days  respectively  after  being 
gauged,  the  briquettes  having  been  kept  six  and 
thirteen  days  respectively  in  water.  The  original 
cement  was  first  taken,  haWng  a residue  of  15  per 
cent,  on  a 2,500  mesh  sieve,  and  the  following 
experiments,  with  the  same  cement,  with  the 
residues  on  the  different  size  sieves,  as  shown 
in  the  first  column,  ground  to  pass  through  the 
same  : — 


already  passed  through,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  if  the  residues  on  each  particular 
sieve  had  been  ground  up,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  practical  work,  without  separation  from  that 
part  of  the  cement  which  was  already  fine  enough 
to  pass  through,  even  that  finer  part  would  have 
been  still  further  reduced,  and  a cement  of  much 
finer  average  would  be  produced  than  that  with 
which  these  experiments  were  made,  and  should 
consequently  show  even  better  results  than  those 
given  below  with  the  residues  ground  separately, 
and  afterwards  added. 

The  sand  used  for  these  experiments  was  the 
standard  sand  obtained  from  Leighton  Buzzard, 
of  a size  such  that  all  should  pass  through  a 
20  X 20  mesh  sieve,  and  be  retained  on  a 
30  X 30  mesh  sieve.  The  results  were  obtained 
at  twenty  eight  days,  the  briquettes  having  been 
placed  in  water  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
gauged,  and  are  the  average  of  the  six  highest 
strains  obtained  in  each  case,  the  strain  being 
applied,  as  before,  at  the  rate  of  a too  lbs.  every 
fifteen  seconds. 


Fineness  of  Cement. 

Quantity  of 
Water. 

Tensile  Strain 
at  7 days. 

Tensile  Strain  I 
at  14  days. 

Percent. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

15  per  cent,  residue  on  2,500 
(50  X 50  mesh) 

18 

440 

530 

Leaving  no  residue  on  2,500 
(50x50  mesh) 

18-5 

467 

561 

Leaving  no  residue  on  4,900 
(70X  70  mesh) 

19-5 

480 

580 

Leaving  no  residue  on  8,100 
(90x90  mesh) 

20 

500 

595 

Leaving  no  residue  on  12,  too 
(no  X no  mesh) 

5.0 

620 

15  per  cent, 
residue  on 
2.500^'  (50  X 
50  mesh) 


Le.avingnoresi- 
due  on  4,900^  }- 
(70x70  inesb)  J 


Leaving  10  per") 
cent,  residue  j 
on5,776°(76x  ! 
76  mesh),  and  ' 
no  residue  on  j 
50  X 50  mesh  J 


Leavingnoresi-'j 
due  on  8,100  - 
{90  X 90  mesh  J 


Leavingnoresi- j 
due  on  12,100°  1 
(no  X no  r 
mesh)  J 


, t Origi 
* : nal. 


p.c. 
20  7 


37 '66 


237  i S3'89 


For  this  extra  2s.  per  ton  the  engineer  would 
obtain  a cement  which,  as  shown  by  the  above 
experiments,  would  be  37'66  per  cent,  stronger 
than  a cement  ground  to  leave  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  on  a 2,500-mesh  sieve,  or  in  the  latter  case 
for  the  extra  6s.  per  ton,  or  an  increased  price  of 
about  22  per  cent.,  he  would  obtain  a cement 
which  was  almost  twice  as  strong  as  that  in 
ordinary  use.  It  may  be  said,  however,  by 
engineers  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
present  strength  of  the  concrete  they  obtain, 
using  this  ordinarily  ground  cement,  and  that 
they  do  not  think  an  increase  of  strength  necessary 
even  with  the  small  augmentation  of  price  which 
would  have  to  be  conceded.  The  point  then 
arises,  whether  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
use  this  finely-ground  cement,  and  to  reduce 
the  quantity  in  the  concrete,  but  still  keep- 
ing sufficient  to  maintain  the  average  strength 
of  the  concrete.  The  author  is  of  opinion 
that  this  might  be  carried  out  with  safety, 
but  would  not  recommend  the  reduction  of  the 
quantity  of  cement  in  concrete  wiiich  was  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sea-water,  however  fine 
the  cement  might  be  ground,  as  the  gain  in 
strength  and  impermeability  in  such  work  would 
alone  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased 
outlay  on  the  cement.  With  the  object  of  finding 
out  how  far  this  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
cement  for  ordinary  concrete  might  be  carried 
out,  the  author  has  made  the  following  experi. 
ments  with  the  same  cement  as  previously,  but  in 
this  case  he  gradually  reduces  the  quantity  of 
cement  used  in  the  concrete  bIock.s  until  ho 
reaches  a point  when  only  one-half  the  original 
quantity  is  taken. 


The  results  given  are  an  average  of  six 
briquettes  in  each  case,  and  the  strain  was  applied 
at  the  rate  of  too  lbs.  every  fifteen  seconds,  the 
increase  of  strength  being  gradual  with  each 
degree  of  fineness.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the 
quantity  of  water  used  for  gauging,  to  obtain  the 
same  state  of  consistency  before  placing  in  the 
moulds,  increased  with  each  degree  of  fineness, 
showing  that  there  w'as  more  cementitious 
material  therein  ready  to  take  up  its  equivalent  of 
water. 

The  increase  in  value  of  cement,  however,  due 
to  fineness  of  grinding,  is  much  more  clearly 
shown  by  sand  tests  than  by  neat  tests,  each 
small  particle  of  sand  requiring  to  be  covered 
over  by  a thin  coating  of  cement,  and  it  was 
evident  tliat  the  more  finely  ground  it  was  the 
greater  would  be  the  surface  on  the  particles  of 
sand  which  would  be  thus  covered.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  cement 
used  for  these  e.xperiments,  the  residues  on  each 
sieve  have  been  ground  up  to  pass  through  the 
same  and  then  added  to  the  original,  which  had 


From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  increase  of  strength,  using  the  same 
cement  simply  ground  to  a finer  state,  is  gradual 
with  each  degree  of  fineness,  amounting,  when 
the  cement  is  ground  fine  enough  to  all  pass 
through  a sieve  having  12,100  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
original,  and  even  this  might  be  still  further 
increased,  as  shown  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Carey, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  1892,*  where  he  has 
given  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  with 
three  parts  sand  and  one  part  of  cement,  from 
which  the  residue  on  a sieve  of  32,257  mesh  had 
been  removed,  and  with  which  he  obtained  a 
tensile  strain  of  360  lb.  per  square  inch  at  twenty- 
eight  days. 

From  actual  trials  which  the  author  has  made 
he  has  found  that  with  suitable  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  the  increased  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of 
grinding  a well-burnt  cement  to  a state  of  fineness 
so  that  all  should  pass  through  a 50  x 50  mesh 
sieve,  and  leaving  only  10  per  cent,  residue  on  a 
76  X 76  mesh  sieve,  compared  to  what  the  author 
calls  ordinary  grinding — viz.,  10  to  15  per  cent, 
residue  on  2,500,  would  be  about  30  per  cent., 
and  to  grind  the  cement  so  that  all  should  pass 
through  a sieve  of  12,100  mesh  would  be  about 
too  per  cent.  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  increased  cost  of  manufacture  only  applies  to 
the  expense  of  grinding  the  cement,  and  not  to 
the  whole  value  of  the  cement  per  ton,  which  in 
the  first  case  would  be  met  by  an  increase  of 
price  of  about  2s.  per  ton,  and  in  the  latter  of 
about  6s.  per  ton. 


* Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.C.E.  vol.  evii.,  p.  47. 


Fineness  of 
Cement. 

Pans  by  Weight 
of  Sand. 

Parts  by  Weight 
of  Cement. 

Breaking  Strain 
in  lbs.  p>cr  sq. 
inch. 

< 

I 1 n crease  0 f 
Strength  over 
{ Original. 

15  per  cent. 
residue  on  ( 

2,500  (50x50  C 
mesh)  J 

3 

I 

(MS') 
160 
! 148 ! 

1 i” 

' 160 1 
lifoj 

154 

Origi- 

nal. 

Leaving  no"^ 

residue  on  ( 

12,100  (nox  f 
no  mesh)  J 

3 

I 

f 290  j 

1 295  I 

1 300  i 
'!  295  1 

1 286  1 
U98J 

294 

p.c. 

90-90 

Leaving  no^ 

residue  on  ( 

x2,ioo  (nox  ( 
no  mesh)  J 

3 

0-830 

f 260') 

1 265  1 

1 246  1. 

1 240  1 

1 250  I 
I248J 

251 

p.c. 

63-0 

Leaving  noA 

residue  on  / 

12,100  (nox  i 
no  mesh)  J 

3 

0750 

f 180^ 

1 190  1 

1 '55  f 

1 195  1 
Li9SJ 

192 

p.c. 

24-6 

Leaving  no  A 

residue  on  f 

12, too  (nox  f 
no  mesh)  J 

3 

0-620 

f ISC') 

1 180 

i ^75  }• 

175 

p.c. 

13 '6 

Leaving  noA 

residue  on  ( 

12, too  (nox  C 
no  mesh)  J 

^ ! 

0-500 

fa 

'^'07  f 

fSJ 

166 

p.c. 

779 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  results  obtained,  that  by 
using  cement  which  has  been  ground  firre  enough 
so  that  it  shall  all  pass  through  a I2,i00mesh 
sieve,  the  increased  strength  of  which,  as  shown 
by  the  previous  set  of  experiments,  over  the 
original  cement  is  more  than  90  per  cent.,  that 
the  quantity  of  cement  may  be  reduced  even  to 
the  extent  of  one  half,  and  even  then  the  original 
strength  of  the  concrete  is  more  than  maintained. 

The  author  also  made  similar  experiments  with 
the  same  cement  ground  to  leave  only  10  per 
cent,  on  5,766  mesh  sieve,  which  is  a degree  of 
fineness  now  being  frequently  asked  for  by 
engineers,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
results  that  even  in  this  case  the  quantity  of 
cement  used  in  the  concrete  may  be  reduced  as 
much  as  25  per  cent,  without  any  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  same. 
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The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  all 
these  experiments  clearly  show  that  the.se  coarse 
particles  of  unground  cement  clinker,  which  are 
retained  even  on  a sieve  of  12,100  mesh  to  the 
square  inch,  are  of  no  cementitious  value  whatever, 
and,  as  previously  stated,  are  of  no  more  use  in 
the  cement  than  so  much  sand,  and  he  has  found 
by  experiment  by  taking  the  original  cement, 
separating  the  residue  on,  a 12,100  mesh  sieve, 
which  amounted  to  40  per  cent.,  replacing  this 
quantity  by  an  equal  amount  of  sand  of  the  same 
size  as  the  residue,  that  the  tensile  strength  by 
this  alteration  has  not  been  materially,  if  any, 
reduced. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  these  coarse 
particles  are  not  a source  of  danger  to  the  concrete, 
especially  when  it  is  in  contact  with  sea-water. 

It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  for  concrete  to 
resist  the  action  of  sea-water  and  to  be  permanent 
must  be  made  so  as  to  be  absolutely  impervious 
to  sea-water.  The  careful  engineer  who  has  such 
work  to  construct  uses  every  precaution,  as 
regards  his  materials  and  quantities  of  water  used, 
to  obtain  this  impermeable  concrete  structure,  but 
he  probably  forgets  that  these  coarse  particles  of 
unground  cement  "clinker,”  amounting  perhaps 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cement 
being  used,  will  absorb  water  with  avidity  but 
will  not  combine  with  it,  but  will  pass  it  on  to 
other  pieces  of  this  coarse  cement  or  other 
absorptive  material  that  may  be  in  contact  with 
it,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  time  enable  the 
sea-water  to  find  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
concrete,  when  destruction  would  probably 
commence.  That  such  may  be  the  case  is  borne 
out  by  some  experiments  on  the  filtration  of 
sea-water  through  concrete,  published  as  an 
Appendix  in  a paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers*  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.Inst.C.E., 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  percolation  through 
concrete  made  with  coarsely-ground  cement  is 
much  more  rapid  than  when  made  with  finely- 
ground  cement. 

\\'hile  on  the  point  of  impermeability  of 
concrete,  the  author  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
experiment  which  he  made  for  a paper  read  by  his 
father,  Mr.  II.  K.  Bamber,  F.  I. C. , &c.,  before  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1S92.  The  author 
was  once  asked  by  an  engineer  who  had  been 
laying  down  some  concrete  footpaths,  how  it  was 
that  after  a shower  of  rain  some  of  the  slabs, 
which  had  all  been  made  with  the  same  cement, 
seemed  to  absorb  the  water  and  remain  wet  for  a 
long  time  after,  while  other  adjacent  slabs  quickly 
became  dry. 

The  experiment  was  made  with  an  idea  to 
discover  the  proper  quantity  of  water  which 
cement  would  take  up  when  mi.ved  as  concrete, 
and  which  was  found  to  be  about  40  lbs.  or 
4 gallons  to  each  cubic  foot  of  cement  used.f 

"In  making  these  experimental  blocks,  5,184' 
cubic  inches  of  shingle,  2,592  cubic  inches  of 
sharp  sand,  and  1,296  cubic  inches  of  cement, 
measured  separately,  were  mixed  with  30  lbs.  of 

* "Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.E,,"  vol.  cvii 

pp.  94  and  95. 

t '■  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.E.,"  vol.  cvii.,  p.  37. 


water,  and  put  into  a box  18  in.  cube,  com- 
pletely filling  it  without  any  residue.  Exactly 
the  same  quantities  of  shingle,  sand,  and  cement 
were  then  mixed  with  15  lbs.  of  water,  with  the 
result  that  a box  of  the  same  dimensions  could 
only  hold  seven-eighths  of  the  mixture.  This 
shows  that  when  mixed  with  insufficient  water 
the  concrete  occupies  one-eighth  more  space  than 
when  mixed  with  the  full  quantity  of  water  it  can 
take  up.  Therefore  there  were  air-spaces  in  the 
latter  block  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  more 
than  in  the  first  block,  which  when  placed  under 
water  would  allow  water  to  percolate  into  and 
through  it.” 

This,  the  author  thinks,  will  explain  the  cause 
of  the  dry  and  wet  slabs  in  the  footpath.  In 
mixing  concrete  for  paving,  small  quantities  were 
gauged  at  One  time  to  enable  each  slab  to  be 
placed  in  position  and  completed  before  setting 
commenced,  and  as  the  water  used  is  not  always 
measured,  it  is  probalile  that  the  absorptive  slabs 
were  mixed  with  less  water  than  their  dry-looking 
brethren,  and  when  a shower  came  the  water 
passed  through  them  and,  of  course,  would  lake 
longer  to  evaporate  than  if  only  just  welted  on 
the  surface. 


Sllustrations. 

ACCEBTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW 
OPERA  COMIQUE,  PARIS. 

■ E give  reproductions  of  the  perspective 
view  and  two  of  the  plans  of  M.  Ber- 
nier's design  for  the  new  house  for  the 
Opera  Comicjue  at  Paris,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  in  the  recent  competition,  and 
which  we  presume  will  be  carried  our. 

We  gave  some  remarks  on  the  design  and  on 
the  antecedents  of  its  architect  in  a short  article 
on  the  exhibited  designs  in  the  Builder  for 
July  29,  1S93.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  the  remark  we  then  made,  tnat  the  design 
seemed  to  have  been  selected  for  its  plan  rather 
than  for  its  architectural  beauty,  the  design  being 
indeed  a commonplace  one  enough,  and  not  such 
as  we  should  have  expected  Paris  to  have  been 
content  with  for  a building  of  so  much  public 
interest,  and  from  which  so  much  was  expected. 
The  design  is  a respectable  one,  suited  to  its 
purpose,  but  much  more  than  that  can  hardly  be 
said.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  how- 
ever, as  a representation  of  the  selected  design  in 
an  architectural  competition  which  has  excited  so 
much  interest  in  Paris. 

OFFICES  FOR  THE  P.  & O.  STEAM 
NA\TGATION  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
These  buildings,  situated  in  Leadenhall-strect, 
are  faced  on  the  exterior  with  Portland  stone, 


Plan  of  Offices  for  the  P.  O.  Company, 
I.eadenhall-street, 


with  bands  of  Corsehill  stone.  The  columns  of 
the  top  story  are  also  composed  of  Corsehill 
stone.  The  building  is  fireproof  throughout, 
and  will  be  lighted  by  the  electric  light. 
The  sculpture  in  spandrels  above  the  arches 
of  the  main  windows  is  by  Pegram,  and  the  square 
panels  below  the  same  windows  are  to  have 
paintings  representing  the  progress  of  the  P.  & O. 
Company  in  regard  to  ships,  the  paintings  being 
by  Mr.  Frank  Murray.  The  general  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt. 


DESIGN  FOR  WALL-DECORATION; 

“ PSYCHE.'’ 

This  is  a monochrome  reproduction  of  a sketch 
for  a nearly  life-size  figure  in  natural  colour  on  a 
blue  ground,  the  central  part  of  the  panel  being 
darker  than  the  border,  upon  which  the  running 
pattern  is  painted  in  a paler  greenish-blue. 

The  figure  is  draped  in  white,  with  a salmon- 
coloured  cloak,  and  a white  veil  with  a purple 
border.  It  is  designed  for  a wall  in  full  light,  the 
surface  to  be  finished  dead,  and  is  to  be  painted 
upon  canvas,  and  affixed  to  the  wall  in  the  h rench 
fashion,  and  then  retouched  in  situ — a mode  of 
procedure  from  which  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained.  The  artist  is  Mr.  P’.  Hamilton 
Jackson. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION:  SK-ETCHES. 

We  give  here  the  second  set  of  sketches  in 
connexion  with  the  Architectural  Association’s 
annual  excursion,  of  which  a descriptive  notice 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION: 

CONFERENCE  IN  GLASI'.OW. 

The  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association, 
the  members  of  which  visited  Glasgow  last  week  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Commissioners, 
were  commenced  on  the  17th  inst.  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries,  Sauchichall-strcet.  About  100  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors  of  Great  Britain  were 
present.  Mr.  Crawford,  convener  of  the  Health 
Committee,  presided,  and  welcomed  the  members 
to  Glasgow. 

The  President's  AJdicss. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Nicol,  City 
Chamberlain,  by  request  of  the  writer,  then  read 
the  Presidential  address.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  reviewed  the  past  history  of  sanitation, 
and  spoke  of  the  work  that  lay  before  them  in  the 
continuance  of  their  sanitary  labours,  with  special 
reference  to  sanitary  inspection.  Dealing  with  the 
past,  he  pointed  out  the  great  advancement  that 
had  been  made  during  the  preceding  forty  years. 
He  referred  to  the  remarkable  and  important 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  medical  art.  The  tendency  of 
medicine,  which  a century  ago  was  directed  toward 
the  division  of  diseases  into  many  hundred  forms 
and  the  formation  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
complex  nosologies,  was  being  reversed,  and  the 
whole  meaning  of  modern  medical  inquiry  went 
to  prove  that  disease  was  a unity  with  a 
variety  of  phenomena,  and  that  the  causes  of 
disease  were  reducible  to  a few  elementary  forms. 
...  A new  Pharmacopreia  had  come  into  sight, 
which  all  could  read.  Its  principles  were  pre- 
ventive, its  objects  wide,  and  its  elements  some 
seven  only,  and  these,  the  world’s  great  property, 
were  no  more,  no  less,  than  pure  air,  proper  J 
nourishment,  a regulated  temperature,  bodily 
exercise,  cleanliness,  mental  education,  and  good 
morals.  Thus  in  some  of  the  most  important 
seclfons  of  the  community  there  was  a general 
improvement  and  simplification  of  knowledge  on 
those  great  and  vital  questions,  upon  the  correct 
solution  of  which  so  much  of  the  world’s  liappi- 
ness  and  progress  rested.  Pie  referred  to  the 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  labours  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  and  the  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  stated  that  by  different  steps  of 
progress  sanitation  had  now  become  the  leading 
subject  of  the  day.  . . . Intended  reforms,  to 
be  safe,  must  be  gradual,  must  be  founded : 
on  actual  knowledge,  and  must  be  understood 
in  the  order  they  were  set  forth.  The  elements 
of  the  sanitary  question  were  few  in  number, 
but  they  lay  deeper  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  many  notable  health  measures, 
too  temporary  in  their  character,  were  scarcely 
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calculated  to  affect  the  great  questions  at  issue. 
There  was  a strong  feeling  abroad  that  legislative 
enactments  were  the  most  capable  of  doing 
service  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  in  the 
suppression  of  disease.  He  would  not  deny  that 
the  decision  in  a law  court  might  check  or  remove 
some  real  cause  of  disease,  but  he  doubled 
altogether  the  correctness  of  extreme  principles 
of  coercion  or  compulsion  — he  doubted  the 
general  competency  of  the  men  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  inflicting  fines  and  penalties 
on  those  adjudged  guilty  of  breaking  laws  of 
health.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  if  a man  under- 
stood natural  laws  of  health  he  was  not  likely  to 
break  them,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  man  could 
be  a judge  who  did  not  understand  those  natural 
laws  : therefore  a judge  must  be  a sanitarian 
specially  selected,  which  was  not  a probable, 
he  had  almost  said  not  a possible,  selection. 
The  labours  of  the  true  sanitary  reformer 
lay  in  four  directions  — namely  (i)  In  an 
endeavour  to  understand  simply  the  nature 
of  diseases,  their  alliances,  their  true  distinctive 
characters,  the  modifications  to  which  the  body 
was  subjected  under  the  influences  of  diseased 
action,  and  the  chemical  or  physical  measures 
best  adapted  for  removal  and  prevention  of 
disease;  (2)  In  an  endeavour  to  seek  out 
primarily  the  causes  of  diseases,  irrespective  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  other  details  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  the  diseases  themselves; 
(3)  In  striving  to  make  the  vast  stores  of  infor- 
mation already  acquired  in  regard  to  the  two 
forms  of  inquiry  above  noted  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  society,  by  having  them  scientifically 
popularised  and  diligently  taught,  especially 
amongst  the  child  population ; and  (4)  In  giving 
free  scope  and  encouragement  to  those  mecha- 
nical arts  which  tend  to  improve  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  towns  and  cities,  to  lessen 
muscular  labour,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  man’s  home,  and  to  institute  such  an  elevated 
class  of  amusements  and  occupations  for  leisure 
moments  as  should  make  the  heart  more  happy 
and  the  mind  less  animal.  In  these  offerings  to 
reason  and  knowledge  lay  the  one  and  true  elixir 
viliVy  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  sanitary  science. 
Principles  ignored,  all  else  was  practically  mere 
dilettantism  — mere  playing  with  details  of 
principles,  the  principles  themselves  being  un- 
developed— a common  error.  Right  honourable 
a.nd  honourable  gentlemen  might  debate  in  the 
Senate  House,  might  sit  on  committees  of  inquiry, 
publish  tons  weight  of  blue  books,  and  invest 
magistrates  with  new  powers,  but  the  mortality 
tables  of  the  Registrars-General  would  continue  to 
tell  how  little  could  be  done  until  a new  educa- 
tional impulse  was  given  to  the  people  leading  to 
personal  health,  to  health  of  the  whole  community 
springing  from  health  in  the  unit  of  that  com- 
munity  In  short,  in  relation  to  sanitary 

science,  legislation  could  do  but  one  thing — 
namely,  promote  scientific  sanitary  education ; 
and  if  it  could  do  this,  it  could  speedily  do  all  that 
could  be  done.  Their  task  as  sanitary  reformers 
for  the  future  lay  in  the  art  of  diffusing  knowledge 
into  every  nature,  however  dense,  capricious, 
obstinate,  sullen,  or  indifferent  ; and  for  this  task 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector  was  particularly 
valuable,  quite  apart  from  its  direct  intention. 

The  Mayor  of  Maidstone  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  for  his 
address. 

Councillor  Paton  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
cordially  confirmed. 

The  Tenure  of  Land. 

Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  London,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  Association,  ne.\t  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Tenure  of  Land — A Sanitary  Question.” 
The  nation  as  a whole  was,  he  remarked,  respon- 
sible, and  not  individuals  or  sections  of  the 
community,  for  the  continuance  of  a system  of 
land  tenure  which  was  at  once  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense  and  the  dictates  of  equity,  and 
which,  he  submitted,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  insanitary  conditions  which  prevail  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ownership  of  the  land  was  a sanitary  question  of 
the  very  first  importance,  and  its  adjustment  in 
the  public  interest,  either  by  nationalisation  of 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  as  a permanent 
settlement,  or  by  municipalisation  of  town  lands 
in  the  first  instance  as  a preliminary,  demanded 
the  highest  exercise  of  patriotic  statesmanship  for 
its  fulfilment.  Fortunately  in  this  country  the 
greatest  revolutions  could  be  effected  constitution- 
ally, and  with  due  regard  to  all  interests  affected 
thereby  ; and  so  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  when  the 
great  impending  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land 
look  place.  But  if  it  appeared  to  anyone  that 
private  interests  would  be  in  danger,  then  he 


would  remind  him  that  the  law  as  it  stood  sanc- 
tioned the  acquirement  by  Local  Authorities  of 
both  land  and  dwellings  in  areas  shown  to  be  in 
an  insanitary  condition  and  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health,  and  that  had  been  largely  done  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  centres 
of  population  ; and  every  man’s  interest  in  pro- 
perties dealt  with  in  such  areas  had  been  pur- 
chased or  had  received  proper  compensation,  and 
it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  an  extension  of 
that  principle,  so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  land 
was  concerned,  to  the  whole  area  of  towns  and 
cities  would  be  found  quite  practicable,  and 
should  within  a given  time  be  made  compulsory 
upon  Local  Authorities,  coupled  with  power  to 
acquire  adjacent  lands  needed  for  town  expansion 
at  just  valuations.  If  that  were  accomplished 
leaseholders  and  other  renters  would  at  once 
become  the  tenants  of,  and  pay  rent  to,  the  Local 
Authorities  ; for  which  purposes  the  existing  rate- 
collecting machinery  would  be  immediately  avail- 
able for  collection  of  rents  and  other  details. 
Some  of  the  immediate  and  very  obvious  results  of 
the  ownership  of  town  lands  being  thus  assumed 
by  public  bodies  would  be  that  improvements  in 
ground  values  would  benefit  the  whole  community, 
and  the  vexed  question  of  rating  ground  values 
would  settle  itself.  Building  leases  might  still  be 
granted,  but  perhaps  on  more  equitable  terms 
than  at  present ; and  with  power  given  to  Local 
Authorities  to  purchase  adjacent  lands  for  town 
expansions  at  lair  valuations  there  would  be  no 
necessity  nor  incentive  to  crowd  houses  on  area. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Dickson  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  P.  Fyfe,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pointed 
out  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  people 
themselves  were  to  a very  large  extent  to  blame 
for  their  insanitary  conditions.  In  Glasgow  he 
could  make  very  powerful  comparisons  between 
houses  on  the  same  landing  ; at  the  same  time 
there  were  Some  houses  so  situated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  the  inhabitants  in  a proper 
sanitary  condition, 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  first  day's  sitting  was  brought  to  a close 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  A.  Hay. 

The  members  were  afterwards  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  the  Corporation,  and  subsequently 
they  drove  in  open  carriages  from  the  Corporation 
Galleries  and  visited  the  Kelvinhaugh  Refuse  and 
Despatch  Works,  Belvidere  Hospital,  Clyde-street 
(Calton)  Model  Lodging-House,  and  Grcenhead 
Baths  and  Wash-houses. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  the  iSth  inst.. 
Bailie  Ure  Primrose,  Glasgow,  was  Chairman  for 
the  day,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  he 
briefly  reviewed  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  practical  sanitary  work  in  Glasgow  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  In  Berlin  and  other  Con- 
tinental cities  they  were  striving  to-day  with 
many  problems  that  were  faced  in  Glasgow  thirty- 
years  ago.  Among  the  chief  works  undertaken 
in  the  city  he  mentioned  the  water  supply  scheme, 
which,  he  said,  at  once  cut  down  the  death-rate 
jjerceptibly  ; the  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
the  City  Improvements  scheme,  the  Buildings 
Regulation  Act,  and  the  works  now  under  con- 
struction for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  a part  of 
the  city.  In  reference  to  the  last-mentioned,  he 
said  he  believed  that  before  long  they  would  go  for  a 
complete  scheme,  not  for  Glasgow  alone,  but  they 
would  take  means  to  have  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Clyde  created  a Conservancy  Board,  so  that  their 
beautiful  river  might  be  restored  to  that  condition 
of  purity  in  which  bountiful  nature  gave  them  it. 

Councillor  James  Dick,  Chairman  of  the 
Hospitals  Committee  of  Glasgow  Town  Council, 
spoke  of  that  department  of  sanitary  work  coming 
under  his  notice  in  his  official  position.  He  held 
that  they  ought  to  have  a Notification  Act 
compulsory  over  the  whole  country ; that  they 
ought  to  have  infectious  disease  hospitals  for  each 
local  authority  by  itself,  or  combining  as  best 
suited  them,  and  that  these  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsorily obliged  to  provide  infectious  dise.asc 
hospitals  ; and  finally,  that,  with  properly  guarded 
provisions,  there  should  be  the  power  compulsorily 
to  remove  patients  infected  with  infectious 
diseases  to  these  hospitals,  so  that  the  community 
might  not  sufler. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector  and  his  Vocation. 

Mr.  Peter  Fyfc,  Chief  Inspector  of  Glasgow, 
next  read  a paper  on  “The  Sanitary  Inspector 
and  his  Vocation.”  The  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  he  said,  to  which  might  be  credited  the 
birth  of  the  first  sanitary  inspector  was  unknown. 
But  undoubtedly  the  man  in  this  kingdom  who 
did  most  in  evolving  the  inspector  and  his  duties 
from  a hygienic  chaos  was  the  late  Sir  Edwin 


Chadwick.  Scotland  in  1888  lost  17,670  persons 
from  preventible  disease.  The  reduction  of  this 
“ slaughter  ” was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  vocation 
of  the  sanitary  inspector.  That  vocation  was  to 
keep  the  country  clean,  and  a vaster  problem  was 
not  set  before  any  body  of  men.  An  ever- 
increasing  net-work  of  sanitary  law  had  been 
and  was  being  spread  around  our  increasing 
populations  with  a view  of  keeping  premature 
disease  and  death  at  a minimum  ; but  the 
irreducible  minimum  was  yet  far  from  being 
reached,  and  there  were  still  certain  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  of  men  who  desired 
to  retard  the  process.  The  position  of  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  inspectors,  he  proceeded  to 
show,  was  greatly  elevated  by  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  of  1890,  by 
which  the  tenure  of  their  positions  was  secured 
against  the  laissez  faire  local  authority.  The 
result  given  during  the  short  time  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation  had  been  marvellous.  Plain 
spoken  and  fearless  reports  had  been  issued  by 
both  sets  of  officers,  regardless  of  local  or  any 
other  interest  but  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  These  served  as  the  index  finger  to  the 
pathways  by  which  the  central  authority  of 
the  future  was  to  advance.  In  England  the 
sanitary  inspector  was  not  in  so  good  a position. 
It  was  not  to  be  desired  that  men  whose  duty 
it  was  day  by  day  to  enforce  the  Sanitary  Acts 
against  big  and  little  should,  even  if  over- 
shadowed by  the  icgis  of  a quasi-State  protec- 
tion, do  otherwise  than  walk  warily.  But  by 
leaving  them  without  appeal  to  the  effects  of 
organised  sinister  interests,  as  they  could  be 
expressed  through  the  action  of  vestries  or  local 
boards,  was  to  encourage  the  degeneracy  of  the 
official,  and  tended  to  convert  his  tact  and 
courtesy  into  neglect  and  we.-ik  concession.  The 
value  of  the  sanitary  inspector’s  vocation  to  the 
public  had  been  immensely  enhanced  since  the 
passing  of  tlie  local  government  measure,  and  it 
lay  with  England  to  give  her  people  and  her  in- 
spectors similar  benefits.  The  external  equipment 
of  the  sanitary  inspector  was  a legal  power  to 
inform  three  parties  at  three  different  periods  that 
there  existed  a condition  of  things  at  a particular 
place  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
people ; but  he  complained  that  the  summary 
removal  of  nuisance  was  hopeless  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  A want  in  the  external  equip- 
ment of  the  sanitary  inspectors  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  was  efficient  assistance.  Many  chief 
inspectors  were  obliged  to  fritter  away  their  time 
in  running  from  one  case  of  infectious  disease  to 
another,  doing  work  which  could  be  done  equally 
well  by  a trained  subordinate.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Fyfe  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  provision 
being  made  for  the  training  and  equipment  of 
sanitary  inspectors.  At  present  there  were  no 
proper  technical  or  other  colleges  where  young 
men  might  learn  not  only  the  principles,  but  the 
practice  of  sanitation.  He  trusted  that  by  their 
united  representations  at  headquarters  they  might 
be  able  to  induce  Government  to  issue  a grant  to 
all  technical  colleges  and  schools,  in  order  that 
good  teachers,  with  adequate  appliances  at  hand, 
might  be  able  to  impart  the  technical  knowledge 
and  learning  so  urgently  required.  Not  until  this, 
or  something  equivalent  to  this,  had  been  done 
would  the  public,  or  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
who  represented  them,  be  secured  in  a proper 
choice  from  among  candidates  for  the  posts  which 
fell  vacant. 

Improvetnents  in  Sanitary  Law. 

Mr.  \V.  Wilkinson,  chief  sanitary  inspector  of 
Derby,  next  read  a paper  on  “ Needed  Improve- 
ments in  Sanitary  Law.”  The  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  always  awake  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  Scotland  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, had,  he  said,  secured  for  their  officers  in 
the  Act  of  1867  the  designation  of  “sanitary 
inspectors.”  They  had  also  set  an  excellent 
example  in  creating  sanitary  inspectorships,  and 
giving  permanent  tenure  of  office  to  sanitary 
inspectors,  both  of  which  provisions  he  hoped  to 
see  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He 
spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the  sanitary  officers, 
remarking  that  they  were  now  more  than  mere 
scavengers,  and  he  urged  that  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  have  a thorough  education  in  the 
methods  of  construction,  lighting,  ventilation, 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  in  all  classes  of  build- 
ing. Having  alluded  to  the  supineness  of 
many  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  discharging 
their  duties,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  open 
to  them  to  fill  the  position  of  sanitary 
inspector,  irrespective  of  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates, he  urged  the  desirability  of  having  one 
examination  only,  to  be  held  by  the  Government, 
as  a test  of  theory,  after  the  candidate  had  had  a 
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thorough  practical  training.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  inspector  was  empowered  by 
the  law  to  take  at  once  all  needful  steps  for  the 
removal  of  anything  offensive  or  injurious.  This 
•was  not  the  case.  They  frequently  came  across 
instances  where  a nuisance  should  not  exist  hours, 
much  less  days  or  weeks,  yet  they  were  powerless 
to  insist  on  a remedy  until  they  had  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Authority  to  take  legal  steps.  He 
further  contended  that  the  salaries  paid  to  many 
of  the  sanitar)'  officers  in  England  were  utterly 
inadequate,  <|uoting  instances,  and  argued  that  as 
the  authorities  had  frequently  no  idea  of  their 
powers  and  responsibilities,  the  only  chance  of 
securing  sanitary  administration  was  to  enact  a 
minimum  salary  for  the  sanitary  inspector,  to 
require  him  to  give  his  whole  lime  to  his  work, 
and  freedom  to  do  his  duly.  In  concluding,  he 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  sanitary  inspectors  discharge  their  duties, 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  within  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
largely  promoted  by  the  enactment  of  the  following 
amendments  in  sanitary  law  : — 

(1)  That  all  officers  now  variously  named  s.anitary 
inspectors  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  be  designated 
sanitary  inspectors. 

(2)  That  every  accepted  candidate  for  the  position 
of  sanitary  inspector  within  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  possess  a certificate  of  competency  in  sanitary 
law  and  practice,  such  certificate  to  be  granted 
only  by  examiners  appointed  by  Government. 

(3)  That  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  England  shall 
be  eietued  to  permanent  tenure  of  office,  and  shall 
only  be  dismissible  for  misconduct  or  proved  in- 
competence, with  right  to  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  it  is  now  provided  for 
Scottish  inspectors  under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

(4)  That  in  reference  to  the  Public  Health  Acts  of 
England  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspectors 
to  inspect  the  districts  to  which  they  .are  appointed, 
to  receive  complaints  of  nuisances  and  serve  notices 
forthwith  requiring  all  necessary  works  to  be  done 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  such  notices  to  be  as 
valid,  if  confirmed  by  the  Local  Authority,  as  if 
served  by  the  .Authority's  order. 

(5)  That  sanitary  inspectors  shall  be  required  to 
give  their  whole  lime  to  the  duties  laid  upon  them 
by  their  Local  Authority,  and  that  an  adequate 
minimum  salary  be  prescribed. 

(6)  That  the  .Superannu.ation  Allowances  Act, 
1866,  29  Vic.,  cap.  31,  which  applies  to  the  metro- 
polis only,  be  extended  to  include  the  officers  of  all 
urban  and  rural  sanitaiy  authorities  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  said  Act  be 
amended,  giving  thereby  to  all  officers  a legal  claim 
to  superannuation. 

Mr.  Thomas  George  Dee,  Westminster,  London, 
seconded  the  motion ; and  after  remarks  by 
Messrs.  West,  Waltham.stow  ; Jennings,  Rother- 
ham ; Lindsay,  Mid-Lothian  ; and  Gerrard, 
Liverpool,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  Langlands,  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Fyfe  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  for  their  papers. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  adjoining 
hall,  where  luncheon  was  served. 

The  Land  Laws. 

On  the  conference  resuming — Councillor  Craw- 
ford in  the  chair — Mr.  Alexander,  in  terms  of 
notice,  projTOsed : — 

“That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  at  present  in  force 
stand  in  the  way  and  obstruct  the  moral  and  physical 
redemption  of  the  people,  and  are  the  primary  cause 
of  the  insanitary  conditions  with  which  the  nation  is 
afflicted.'' 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  but  a number 
of  members  took  exception  to  the  subject  being 
brought  forward,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Alexander 
withdrew  his  motion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fyfe,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Crawford  fur  the  way  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  business  of  the  conference, 
and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  entertained  to  dinner  in  the  Banqueting  Hall 
of  the  Municijial  Buildings  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council. 

¥ t 

Public  Improvements,  Halika.x.  — On  the 
i6th  inst.  Colonel  Hasted,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
held  inquiries  at  the  Halifax  Townhall  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  relative  to  the 
Corporation's  application  for  sanction  to  borrow 
30,000/.  for  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  21,393/. 
for  sewage  and  street  improvements  (including  the 
diversion  of  the  Hebble  Brookl.  In  relation  to  the 
proposed  electric  plant.  Mr.  XS'ilmshurst.  the 
electrical  engineer  to  the  Corporation,  explained  that 
the  intention  was  to  lay  down  plant  at  the  gasworks 
sufficient  to  give  10,000  lights  within  the  Borough, 
but  mains  of  a capacity  of  30,000  would  be  laid 
beneath  footpaths.  It  was  not  intended  to  light  the 
streets  in  this  way. 
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THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  OSWESTRY. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Oswestry  on  Monday, 
August  21,  and  four  following  days.  Oswestry, 
although  not  actually  within  the  borders  of 
“ Gallant  Little  Wales,”  is  sufficiently  near  to  be 
in  the  once  delxitable  territory  known  as  the 
Marches,  ami,  therefore,  the  Association  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  gone  outside  its  own 
peculiar  province  in  visiting  this  district.  The 
“ Wynnstay  Arms,”  which  was  chosen  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association,  is  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  Oswald.  The  association  of  the 
place  with  the  name  of  the  saintly  king  of 
Northumbria  recalls  the  fact  that  Oswestry  shares 
with  another  locality  near  Winwick,  in  Lancashire, 
the  honour  of  being  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Maserfield,  in  A.D.  642,  in  which  Penda,  the 
pagan  ruler  of  Mercia,  was  victorious  over  the 
Christian  Oswald. 

The  country  round  Oswestry  is  well  wooded, 
but  in  other  respects  comparatively  tame.  To  the 
antiquary  its  situation  is  interesting  as  lying 
between  the  great  earthen  ramparts  known  as 
Watt’s  Dyke  and  Offa’s  Dyke,  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  right  away  from  here  to  the 
coast  of  Flintshire. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association  opened  on 
Monday  evening  with  the  address  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  It  is  a 
great  merit  in  a President,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  that  he  should  not  only  be  a person  of 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  he  should 
be  an  accomplished  archjuologist  as  well,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  combines  both  qualifications. 
The  President,  in  his  address,  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  battle  between  Penda  and  Oswald,  and 
thus  avoided  touching  on  a difficult  question.  Fie 
lamented  the  removal  of  Welsh  antiquities  and 
historical  MSS.  to  the  Record  Office  and  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  pointed  out  that  much  of 
their  value  was  lost  when  they  were  thus  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  F'.S.A.,  of  Chester, 
suggested  that  the  county  councils  should  be 
made  the  guardians  of  ancient  monuments  and 
MSS.,  and  should  he  empowered  to  spend  money 
on  printing  documents  of  local  interest.  Amongst 
other  speakers  were  Mr.  Milman,  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Thomas,  F.S.A. , and  the  Mayor  of  Oswestry, 
Mr.  A.  Wynne  Corrie.  The  latter  gave  some 
facts  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
archaeological  societies,  not  the  least  remarkable 
being,  that  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  was 
founded  in  Ireland  in  B.c.  590. 

The  principal  object  of  the  excursion  on 
Tupday,  August  22,  was  to  visit  Chirk  Castle, 
which  lies  seven  miles  north  of  Oswestry.  The 
first  stop  made  on  the  way  was  at  the  large 
British  earthwork  called  in  English  Old  Oswestry, 
and  in  Welsh  “Hen  Ddinas,”  about  a mile  out  of 
the  town.  Another  name  for  the  fortress  is 
“ Caer  Ogynfan,”  but  on  the  question  of 
whether  Ogynfan  was  a mythical  liero  of  the 
Arthurian  type  or  not  those  present  were 
unable  to  throw  any  light.  Unfortunately, 
just  before  the  parly  reached  Old  Oswestry  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Thomas 
conducted  a small  band  of  enthusiasts  through 
the  entrance  in  the  ramparts  into  the  interior  of 
the  fortified  area,  and  there  discoursed  on  the 
military  enterprise  of  tlie  people  who  had  erected 
this  gigantic  work.  The  hill  on  which  Old 
Oswestry  is  situated  is  540  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
some  200  ft.  above  the  surrounding  country.  Tlie 
earthwork  consists  of  tliree  ramparts  of  great 
height,  enclosing  an  almost  level  platform  of 
roughly  oval  shape  on  the  lop  of  the  hill.  The 
area  w’ithin  is  a lawn  of  greensward,  but  the 
ramparts  are  all  planted  with  trees,  which  con- 
siderably detract  from  the  imposing  appearance  of 
so  large  a structure  when  seen  from  below.  Watt’s 
Dyke  joins  the  ramparts  on  the  west  side. 

The  only  other  slop  made  between  this  and 
Chirk  Castle  was  at  Weston  Hall  (three  and  a- 
half  miles  north  of  Oswestry),  a good  specimen  of 
the  half-timbered  domestic  architecture  of  the 
district,  with  an  ancient  carved  oak  staircase  and 
small  hall  with  open  timber  roof  in  the  interior. 

A mile  and  a-half  north  of  Weston  Hall  the 
road  dips  down  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  river 
Ceiriog,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
Shropshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  crosses  it  by  a 
small  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  descent. 
Looking  down  the  valley  to  tlie  eastward,  two 
great  high-level  viaducts  are  seen,  one  behind  the 
other,  which  serve  to  carr>'  the  Shrewsbury  anil 
Chester  Railway  and  the  Ellesmere  Canal  across 
the  pine-clad  ravine.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
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lower  of  the  two,  is  one  of  the  engineering! 
triumphs  of  Telford. 

By  eleven  o’clock  Chirk  Castle  was  reached,  in 
a thunderstorm,  and  the  members  were  not  sorr)T; 
to  take  shelter  under  the  hospitable  roof  ok: 
Mr.  R.  Myddelton  Biddulph  until  the  weathetii 
cleared  up.  A couple  of  hours  soon  passed  ini 
examining  the  castle  and  the  art  treasures  it  con-i 
tains.  The  castle  is  built  round  a rectangular  court/ 
yard,  and  the  chief  feature  which  gives  a special; 
character  to  the  exterior  are  the  drum  towers  oii 
unusually  large  size  at  the  angles.  As  in  some  ol( 
the  French  chateaux,  mullioned  windows  of  the; 
Renaissance  period  have  been  inserted  in  the: 
round  towers  of  more  ancient  date,  to  adapt  themn 
to  the  living  requirements  of  the  subsequent  occu-i 
piers.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the; 
first  room  entered  is  the  billiard-room,  on  the; 
ground  floor,  which  contains  a collection  ofc 
ancient  armour.  F'rora  this  access  is  gained  toti 
the  second  story  by  a square  well  staircases 
in  one  of  the  drum  towers.  The  principab 
rooms  are  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the; 
quadrangle  on  the  second  floor.  They  are  ofo; 
magnificent  proportions,  and  beautifully  deco-:i 
rated  by  Grace.  The  restoration  of  iheif 
building  was  undertaken  by  the  elder  Pugin.  1 
The  windows  are  all  mullioned,  and  with  broad.i 
seats  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  inside.; 
One  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  in  the  Castle  isi; 
a splendid  ebony  cabinet,  ornamented  with  silver  1 
repoussh  w’urk,  and  the  doors  painted  on  then 
inside,  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Kingj 
Charles  II.  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton.  'Phen 
chapel  at  the  south-east  angle  contains  a fine  i 
eagle-leclern.  The  oldest  part  of  the  Castle  isf 
the  drum-tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  with  a 
gloomy  dungeon  in  the  basement.  This  isi: 
thirteenth-century  work,  as  indicated  by  thcR 
pointed  doorway  and  lancet  windows. 

In  the  garden  were  seen  a beautiful  slab  with  a ? 
floriated  cross  and  inscription  in  Lombardicii 
capitals,  and  a font  used  as  a flower-pot.  Surely  \ 
these  might  with  advantage  be  placed  within  the  i 
chapel  out  of  harm’s  way.  One  of  the  pictures  ati 
the  top  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  principal  il 
rooms  has  a curious  story  connected  with  it.  The  i 
scene  represented  is  the  great  waterfall  of  the  i 
district,  called  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  but  although  many  } 
miles  inland  the  sea  and  ships  are  introduced  in  1 
the  background.  The  painting  is  by  a French  I; 
artist,  and  the  explanation  of  the  marine  acces-v 
sories  is  that  when  the  artist  was  at  work  k 
a Welsh  shepherd,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
observed,  “You  should  paint  some  ships  (mean- 1 
ing  sheep)  about,’’  and  sure  enough  he  did,  taking  i 
the  advice  in  a somewhat  different  sense  from  1 
which  it  was  intended. 

After  admiring  the  extensive  and  charming : 
view  from  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  the  members  ; 
rejoined  their  carriages  and  returned  through  the  t 
park  to  Chirk,  having  an  opportunity  on  the  way  } 
of  admiring  the  beautiful  demesne,  with  its  deer  1 
browsing  amongst  the  bracken  fern,  and  the  i 
unique  wrought-iron  entrance  gates. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  turned  out  fine.  • 
After  luncheon  at  the  Hand  Hotel,  at  Chirk, 
tlte  church  of  no  particular  interest,  except  for  : 
some  traces  of  Norman  work  on  the  south  side, 
and  a mound — possibly  a Saxon  mote — were  1 
inspected.  From  Chirk  the  party  proceeded  : 
through  Gobowen  to  Whittington  Castle,  three  1 
miles  north-east  of  Oswestry.  Here  there  is  a; 
medk-eval  castle  built  on  the  site  of  a Mercian  1 
stronghold  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  remains 
are  not  extensive,  but  the  fine  trees  behind,  and  1 
the  duck-pond  between  il  and  the  road,  make  it , 
worthy  of  an  artist's  attention. 

The  day's  proceedings  terminated  with  a visit . 
to  Park  Hail,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Wynne 
Corrie,  the  Mayor  of  (Jswestry,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee,  where  the  memoers  were 
hospitably  entertained  to  afternoon  tea  in  a tent 
on  the  lawn.  Park  Hall  is  well  kno%vn  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  a half-timoered  house  in 
Shropshire. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Parry  Jones  on  “The  Story  of  (Jsweslry 
Castle,”  and  the  Corporation  charters  and  plate 
were  exhibited. 

We  will  continue  our  report  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 


Messrs.  .Adams  & Co..  Sanitary  Si’F.riAi.isTS, 
of  London,  &c.,  have  this  month  opened  larger 
premises  at  107,  St.  Vincenl-.street,  Glasgow,  where 
most  of  their  patents  may  l)e  seen  in  action. 

Reredos.  I'l-nii-i.  CuUKfll,  So-meksetsimuk.— 
On  the  13th  inst.  the  dedication  took  place  of  a 
reredos  in  Uphill  Church.  'I'hc  reredos,  which  is  of 
oak,  is  of  Gothic  design,  and  was  carved  by  Mr. 
John  Northcoli,  of  Ash  water,  Devon.  The  paintings 
are  by  Meyer  & Co.,  and  consist  of  five  panels. 
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Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  p/ The  Builder. 


SIPHONS. 

Sir, — Is  there  any  formula  or  table  for  calculating 
the  least  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  pass  over 
the  weir  of  siphons  of  various  sizes,  in  order  that 
the  siphon  shall  begin  to  act?  I believe  that  the 
larger  the  siphon  the  larger  in  proportion  is  the 
necessary  quantity.  The  sizes  about  which  I want 
particular  information  are  iMn.,  2iin.,  3 in.,  and 
4 in.  drain.  ■'  “ B.  D. 


CHIMNEY  DESIGNS. 

Sir,— We  are  now  erecting  a circular  brick 
chimney  about  250  ft.  high,  20  ft.  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  9 ft.  6 in.  diameter  at  top.  Being  in  a 
comparatively  level  region  almost  destitute  of 
chimneys,  and  thus  forming  a very  prominent  object 
in  an  extensive  landscape,  it  will  be  an  eye-sore  over 
the  whole  district  if  it  has  the  ugly  head  which 
surmounts  so  many  of  our  English  chimneys.  We 
have  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  get  a design  of 
ahandsome  head,  and  would  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readci  s could  point  us  to  any  published  work  which 
gives  a selection  of  chimney-head  designs. 

Manufacturers. 

* It  is  most  creditable  to  “Manufacturers" 
th.at  they  should  wish  to  make  their  chimney  an 
ornament  instead  of  an  eyesore  to  the  district. 
There  are  architects  who  could  help  them  to  that  if 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  right  people. 
As  they  ask  for  a book,  the  only  one  we  can  tell 
them  of  that  is  worth  anything  is  an  American 
collection  of  designs  reviewed  in  our  columns  in  the 
Builder  of  June  10,  1893,  and  published  by  the 
Engincenitg  Record  (New  York)  under  the  title 
“Water  Tower  and  Pumping  Power  Station 
Designs.  This  was  a book  of  sketch  designs  for 
chimneys,  not  for  heads  only,  but  it  may  afford  some 
hints.— Ed. 

■ \ ^ ( 

Ehc  Stubent's  Column. 

GEOLOGY.~IX. 

ORIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

■ N a former  article  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  origin  of  aqueous  rocks  in  general, 
which  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  then 
in  hand  ; but  they  demand  greater  attention.  It 
is  not  enough  to  speak  of  aqueous  rocks  generically, 
we  must  specify  the  principal  kinds  in  some  detail! 
The  importance  of  this  group  will  at  once  be 
hnderstood  when  we  state  that  not  only  do  nearly 
all  the  building  stonesfall  thereunder,  but  thechoice 
of  sites  for  houses,  reservoirs,  railways,  canals,  and 
embankments,  also  many  questions  relating  to 
water-supply,  drainage,  and  sanitation,  in  a large 
measure  hinge  on  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  disposition  of  the  acjueous  rocks.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  geologists  that  the  most  rapid 
method  of  obtaining  elementary  knowledge  con- 
cerning them  is  to  learn  something  of  their  mode 
of  origin,  though  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  subject  their  structure  must  be  first  con- 
sidered. 

The  origin  of  the  different  kinds  of  aqueous 
rocks  IS  best  arrived  at  by  studying  the  deposition 
of  sediment,  &c.,  now  taking  place  in  the  sea 
adjacent  to  the  shore,  in  rivers  and  lakes.  We 
takj  it  for  granted  that  by  this  time  the  student 
understands,  in  a general  way,  that  the  land  is 
being  ceaselessly  worn  away  by  what  are  termed 
the  “agents  of  denudation”  (which  will  be 
described  in  a future  article),  and  that  the 
material  so  detached  from  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  elsewhere,  is  carried  away  by  the 
sea,  or  rivers,  and  finally  finds  a resting  place  by 
being  dropped  or  “deposited.” 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  i)  will  serve  to' 


explain  what  becomes  of  the  material  derived 
from  the  gradual  destruction  by  denudation  of  a 
sea-cliff  made  of  rocks,  which  yield  to  the  action 
of  the  weather  with  tolerable  ease.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  rocks  composing  the  cliff  are 
continued  under  the  sea,  and  at  one  time  formed 
the  sea-floor.  The  portion  under  water  enjoys 
comparative  immunity  from  destruction,  but  the 
denuding  agents  are  ever  at  work  on  the  exposed 
parts  above  the  sea-level.  They  cause  the  cliff  to 
crumble  aw'ay,  and  the  beach,  consequently,  is 
continually  strewn  with  fallen  blocks  and  frag- 
ments, masses  of  earth,  and  the  like.  This 
detritus  the  sea  eagerly  devours  in  its  attempts  to 
clear  the  beach  ; the  finer  particles  of  earth  are 
transported  with  facility  by  the  water,  but  the 
larger  fragments  and  blocks  are  much  more 
refractory.  The  untiring  energy  of  the  waves, 
however,soon  reduces eventhem  tosuchamoderatc 
size  that  they  may  be  moved,  and  these  in  their  turn 
are  then  made  smaller  by  being  continually  rolled 
up  and  down  between  tide-marks.  These  rolled 
stones  or  pebbles  are  employed  by  the  sea  in  a 
dual  capacity.  During  storms  they  are  used  as 
ammunition,  being  caught  uji  by  the  mighty 
rollers  and  hurled  with  great  force  against  larger 
blocks,  or  the  solid  sea-cliff,  when  they  break  up 
the  latter  and  become  themselves  shattered,  or 
further  reduced  in  size.  The  knocking  of  stones 
against  each  other,  caused  by  the  continual 
rolling,  slightly  chips  them  and  minute  fragments 
of  sand  are  thus  provided  which  may  ultimately 
be  taken  away  by  the  waves  from  the  beach. 

The  transporting  power  of  the  sea  is,  of  course, 
controlled  by  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  the 
weight  of  the  material  to  be  carried  or  roiled 
along.  When  the  velocity  of  the  water,  being 
gradually  diminished  in  receding  from  the  shore, 
^becomes  insufficient  to  keep  the  particles  in 
suspension,  they  drop  by  their  own  weight,  and 
are  deposited  on  the  sea-floor,  their  accumulation 
eventually  forming  a bed  of  considerable  thick- 
ness Thus,  on  removal  from  the  shore  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  finest  and 
lightest  particles  will  travel  farther  under  water 
than_  will  the  grosser  pieces,  and  that  the 
dehrzs  from  the  cliff  is  roughly  sorted  out  by 
the  sea,  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  This 
principle  is  well  exemplified  in  fig.  i.  The  beach 
is  strewn  with  large  blocks  ; between  tide-marks 
there  is  a bed  of  gravel  ; this  is  succeeded  by 
small  pebbles  which  pass  insensibly  into  smaller 
pieces  called  grit,  then  into  coarse  sand,  fine  sand, 
sandy  clay  (or  sand  and  mud),  and  eventually  into 
clay,  or  mud.  The  whole  of  the  deposits  may  be, 
and  often  are,  laid  over  a vast  area — the  fine  clay 
may  be  many  miles  distant  from  the  beach. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 
deposition  of  sediment  can,  normally,  only  take 
place  within  a few  miles  of  the  shore,  though 
the  distance  may  slightly  vary  owing  to  the 
action  of  disturbing  currents,  especially  in 
shallow  water.  Beyond  the  point  where 
this  deposition  ceases,  another  kind  of  formation 
sets  in.  The  sea  is  inhabited  by  countless  millions 
of  animals,  and  as  these  die,  their  hard  parts, 
shells,  <S:c.,  accumulate  and  make  thick  beds. 
The  relative  position  of  these  shelly  deposits  is 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  At  the  point  of 
junction  between  fandg,  the  clay  and  shells  are 
mingled  together,  and  the  remains  of  marine 
organisms,  naturally,  are  found  more  or  less  in  all 
deposits  up  to  the  beach.  Marine  formations  of 
the  kind  indicated — especially  the  sands,  clays, 
and  shelly  beds,  often  occur  of  enormous  thick- 
ness— several  hundreds,  in  some  cases  thousands, 
of  feet. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  the  disposal  of  sediment  derived  from 
llie  sea  beach  ; but  sediment  is  also  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  at  a river’s  mouth,  the 
material  having  been  obtained  from  the  land 
through  which  the  river  flows,  and  carried  to 


the  sea  by  the  movement  of  the  stream. 
The  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
for  example,  have  been  formed  in  that  manner. 
We  have,  however,  much  grander  illustra- 
tions of  the  transporting  action  of  river  water 
in  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  Nile, 
Rhine,  and  Mississippi.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Holland  is  in  reality  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  which 
accounts  for  the  fiat  and  swampy  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  peculiar  and  difficult  kinds  of 
foundations  met  with  in  building. 


The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  (fig.  2)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important — it  certainly  is  the  most 
striking — example  of  the  formation  of  deposits  at 
the  mouths  of  a large  river.  Messrs.  Humjihreys 
& Abbott  state  * that  the  area  of  this  vast  expanse 
of  alluvium  is  12,300  square  miles,  and  it  advances 
at  the  rate  of  262  ft.  yearly  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  a point  which  is  now  220  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  bar  forming 
at  the  South-West  Pass  of  the  river  is  equal 
in  bulk  to  a solid  mass  one  mile  square  and 
490  ft.  in  thickness,  and  it  advances  at  the  rate 
of  338  ft.  per  annum.  It  consists  mainly  of 
sediment  pushed  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  remarkst  that  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  being  so 
rapidly  shallowed  and  filled  up  by  the  detritus 
brought  down  by  the  Po,  Adige,  and  other  streams 
that  Ravenna,  originally  built  in  a lagoon  like 
Venice,  is  now  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the 
Port  of  Adria,  so  well  known  in  ancient  times  as 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  is  now 
fourteen  miles  inland,  whilst  on  other  parts  of 
that  coast-line  the  breadth  of  land  gained  within 
the  last  1800  years  has  been  as  much  as  twenty 
miles.  The  nature  of  the  deposits  of  which  deltas 
are  formed  may  be  gathered  from  accounts  of 
borings  for  water  near  Venice,  which  reached  a 
depth  of  over  570  ft.,  and  disclosed  a succession 
of  nearly  horizontal  clays,  sands,  and  lignitiferous 
beds,  the  whole  indicating  an  alternation  of 
marine  and  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  conditions. 
The  sea  fronting  the  Amazon  is  discoloured  for 
300  miles  by  the  mud  of  that  river. 

The  material  derived  from  the  denundation 
of  the  land  is,  however,  deposited  in  other 
situations  by  rivers  than  in  their  estuaries  ; a 
certain  amount  accumulates  in  favourable  spots 
along  the  river  course,  and  the  formations  thus 
made  are  knowm  as  Jhiviatilc,  Such  deposits  are 
commonly  associated  with  rivers  of  little  velocity 
(and  consequently  with  a meandering  course), 
and  are  often  spread  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  valley,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  represents 
a section  across  the  river  Ouse  to  the  east  of 
Bedford,  from  Ravensden  to  Summerhouse  Ilill. 


Tt-Ou-i  1 


Fig.  3. — Section  across  the  River  OusCy  East  of 
Bedford. 

a Alluvium,  or  rmid  deposit,  b River  gravel. 
c Boulder  clay,  d Oxford  clay.  « Great  Oolite. 

Many  English  cities  are  built  in  valleys  on 
the  gravels,  sands  and  silts  formed  in  past  times 


* “ Report  on  the  Mississippi  River,”  1861. 
t “Te.xt  Book  of  Geology,”  1883,  p.  390. 


I-  Section  of  Shore  and  Sca-JIoor  to  show  deposition  of  Aipicous  Rochs. 
a-Beach  gravel.  «-SmaIl  pebbles,  e-Grit.  o'-Sand.  e-Sandy  day.  /-Clay,  g— Shelly  deposit. 
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by  the  action  of  rivers,  and  the  student  will  see 
that  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
foundations.  As  river  deposits  are  so  local,  they 
vary  materially,  even  in  short  distances,  in  their 
general  character,  and  he  will  choose  the  best 
foundation  who  knows  most  concerning  their 
nature  and  distribution. 

Lakes  into  which  streams  discharge  their 
burden  must  in  course  of  time  be  filled  up  ; 
deposits  of  this  nature  are  called  lacuitrinc.  The 
river  Rhone,  for  example,  enters  the  Lake  of 
(ieneva  as  a very  muddy  river,  but  emerges  from 
it  as  clear  water.  In  this  case  the  lake  is  acting 
as  a kind  of  settling-tank,  the  mud  being 
deposited  therein  in  vast  quantity,  which  is 
gr.idually  filling  it  up  ; the  time  will  come  when 
that  body  of  water  will  be  entirely  obliterated. 
Ground  made  in  this  way  is  generally  marshy, 
unwholesome,  and  forms  very  treacherous 
foundations. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  L.  J.  Dessl'RNE. — We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Dessurne, 
the  sub-editor  of  the  The  deceased,  who 

was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  less  than 
a fortnight  ago  with  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
from  which  he  was  recovering ; but  on  the  i8th  inst. 
he  suddenly  expired,  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
Ix'ing  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  Mr.  Dessurne 
has  been  connected  with  the  Builder  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  first  as  reporter  and  subsequently  as 
sub-editor.  Some  remarks  on  his  work  for  this 
journal  will  be  found  among  our  Notes  of  this  week. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
S.M.vATiON  Armv  Citadel,  Aberdp;e>j.— On  the 
17th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Salvation 
.Army  Citadel,  Aberdeen,  was  laid  by  Lady  Aberdeen, 
assisted  by  the  Earl.  The  building  is  in  the  Scotch 
Baronial  styl'e,  and  has  a frontage  of  150  ft.  by 
an  average  depth  of  100  ft.  The  material  used 
for  the  construction  will  be  of  Kcmnay  granite. 
The  building  will  provide,  on  the  first  floor,  a ball 
to  accommodate  1,500  persons,  and  offices  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  in  the  north  of- Scotland. 
Dwellings  are  also  provided  for  the  officers.  One  of 
the  main  features  of  the  elevation  is  the  tower  25  ft. 
s<juare,  which  rises  above  the  main  building  to  a 
height  of  150  ft.  The  total  cost,  when  the  work  is 
completed,  will  be  about  22,000/.  The  building  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  James  Souttar,  architect 
Aberdeen. 

Restoration  op  Withybrook  Chcrch,  War- 
wickshire.— On  the  i6th  inst.  Withybrook  Church 
was  reopened,  after  restoration,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Coventry.  The  church  was  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  there  are  many  addi- 
tions of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  architecture 
includes  Early  ICnglish,  Perpendicular,  and  Deco- 
rated styles.  The  building  has  a large  chancel,  and 
a short  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The 
lower — a low,  square  one,  standing  at  the  west  end 
— is  without  a spire,  The  church  had  become  so 
dilapidated  that  it  was  closed  in  October,  1889.  It 
has  been  entirely  re-roofed,  the  pillars  and  walls 
have  been  cleaned  to  expose  the  original  surface, 
and  the  latter  pointed,  and  in  re-glazing  the  windows 
all  the  ancient  glass  has  been  used  again.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  renew  all  the  woodwork  except 
the  pulpit  and  the  altar,  which  have  been  retained. 
Previous  to  the  alterations  there  were  seats  for  107. 
now  there  are  171.  The  tower  has  been  strengthened 
and  made  watertight,  and  the  church  furniture  has 
been  augmented  by  several  memorial  gifts.  It  still 
remains  necessary  to  reseat  the  chancel  and  repair 
the  bells.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Law  & King,  of  Lutterworth,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  E.  Turner,  architect,  Leicester. 

Convalescent  Home,  Woodhocse,  Locgh- 
horovgh,  Leicester. — The  Duchess  of  Rutland 
laid  the  foundation-stone  recently  of  the  Charnwood 
Forest  Convalescent  Home,  which  will  be  situated 
near  Woodhouse.  The  building  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Buck  Hill-road,  midway  between 
Nanpantan  and  Woodhouse.  The  altitude  of  the 
site  is  450  ft.  above  ordnance  data.  The  building  is 
being  erected  of  the  local  Forest  stone,  and  faced 
with  red  sand-faced  bricks  to  the  doors,  windows, 
and  corners,  and  with  a brick  lining  on  the  inner 
side,  all  the  external  walls  to  the  main  building 
being  erected  with  a 2-inch  cavity  between  the 
stonework  and  the  inner  lining.  On  the  front  of  the 
building  a verandah,  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  runs  the  entire 
length.  This  is'  partly  covered  with  glass.  The 
building  consists  of  ground,  first,  and  second  floors, 
with  a corridor  running  the  entire  length  of  each. 
The  entrance  hall — 27  ft.  by  16  ft. — is  approached 
from  the  centre  of  the  verandah,  and  will  be 
available  as  a committee  room,  and  is  divided  from 
the  men's  and  women's  cotridors  by  swing-doors.  The 
remainder  of  the  front  consists  of  three  sitting- 
rooms  and  matron's  room.  The  back  portion  of  the 
main  building  ground  floor  consists  of  dining-hall, 
capable  of  seating  fifty-six  persons;  sitting-room, 
china  and  store-rooms.  Main  staircases  at  either 
end  lead  to  the  men's  and  women’s  bedrooms.  At 


the  rear  are  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  and  other  offices 
opening  into  large  paved  yard,  at  the  side  of  which 
a coach-house  is  being  erected.  Lavatory  accommo- 
dation. lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  is  provided  for 
both  se.ves  at  either  end  of  the  building.  Provision 
and  store  cellars  with  heating  chamber  are  provided 
in  the  basement.  The  first  floor  is  so  arranged  that 
the  bedrooms  open  direct  into  the  m.ain  corridor, 
and  consists  of  nine  bedrooms,  store-room  for 
patients'  clothes,  bathrooms,  housemaid's  closets, 
&c.,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  doors  in  the 
corridor,  a portion  of  the  women’s  bedrooms  can  be 
made  available  for  the  men's  accommodation  if 
found  necessary.  The  second  floor  is  approached 
by  the  continuation  of  the  staircase  on  the  women's 
side,  and  contains  seven  bedrooms  and  cistern-room, 
with  corridor.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  this  floor  to  the  women  patients.  In  regard  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  building,  fresh  air  inlet  tubes 
are  introduced  where  required,  and  exhaust  flues 
connecting  each'room,  running  into  the  chimney 
shaft,  and  the  windows  are  open  to  the  ceiling  level. 
The  liouse  is  designed  for  forty-five  patients. 
The  sitting  and  bedrooms  will  be  heated  by  open 
firegrates,  and  the  corridors  and  dining-hall  by  hot 
water.  "The  water  for  the  Home  is  being  lifted 
by  a three-trough  water-wheel  pump  from  the 
filtered  water  well  at  the  Nanpantan  reservoir 
through  a 3 in.  rising  main,  and  is  now  supplying 
water  for  the  building  operations.  Brindle  tile  will 
be  used  for  the  roofs,  and  will  be  supplied  by  Mr. 

J.  Peake.  Tunstall  ; the  bricks  for  facings  from 
Messrs.  Tucker  & Son,  of  Loughborough,  and  the 
stone  from  Messrs.  Drabble  & Co. , Farley  Darley 
Dale  qu.arry.  The  cost  of  the  structure  complete 
will  be  about  6,000/.,  and  the  contract  is  teing 
carried  out  by  Messrs,  W.  Moss  S:  Son.  of 
Loughborough,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barrowcliff,  of  Loughborough. 

BOARD  School,  Cardikk.— On  the  14th  inst.  a 
new  board  school  was  opened  at  Sallmcad,  Cardiff. 
The  walls  of  the  building  are  faced  with  Newbridge 
stone,  with  dressings  and  string-courses  of  brick  and 
Bath  stone.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  380 
girls  on  the  ground  floor  of  main  block,  there  being 
two  olass-rooms  capable  of  holding  70  in  each,  and 
four  with  accommodation  for  60  respective!)’.  A 
corridor  70  ft.  long  by  1 1 ft.  wide  is  provided  in  the 
centre  of  this  block,  and  the  several  class-rooms 
open  from  this-  The  space  allotted  for  hats,  cloaks, 
and  lavatorv  accommodation  also  opens  from  this 
corridor,  and  at  one  end  a room  for  the  teachers 
witii  store  and  other  necessary  accommodation  is 
provided.  The  boys'  school  is  situated  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  girls’  school,  reached  by  a stone 
staircase.  The  accommodation  provided  for 
the  boys  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  girls. 
Similar  corridors,  lavatories,  and  teachers'  rooms 
are  provided  on  this  floor.  The  infants'  school  is 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  main  block  looking 
towards  the  Penarth  Railway.  In  it  accommodation 
is  given  for 468  infants.  There  is  one  large  schoolroom 
with  desks  for  108  and  gallery  for  72,  andthree class- 
rooms with  accommodation  for  60  and  anotherfqr  108. 
The  large  schoolroom  is  divided  from  the  adjoining  by 
means  of  a sliding  partition,  and  when  this  is  open  a 
room  63  ft.  long  by  23  it.  is  obtained.  The  main 
doors  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  open  either 
way.  The  cookery  kitchen  is  situated  near  the  main 
entrance  from  Rutland-sireet.  A lavatory  is  pro- 
vided for  this  school,  and  also  scullery.  The  play- 
grounds throughout  are  laid  with  Hartnell's  paving, 
and  covered  playgrounds  are  provided  both  in  the 
boys’,  gills',  and  infants'  playgrounds.  The  care- 
taker’s house  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  infants' 
school.  The  sanitary  accommodation  has  been 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of 
Lambeth.  Fresh  air  will  be  admitted  to  the  build- 
ing at  the  level  of  windows  and  extracted  above  by 
means  of  Messrs.  Boyle’s  air-extractors.  The  floors 
between  the  boys'  and  girls’  schools  are  made  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  the  fittings  throughout  are 
of  pitch-pine  varnished.  Messrs.  E.  Turner  & Sons, 
have  been  the  contractors,  and  their  contract 
amounted  to  11,703/.  The  architect  for  the  building 
was  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  and  since  his  death 
the  sur^-iving  partners  of  the  firm  (Messrs.  Richards 
& Budgen)  have  superintended  the  carrying  out  of 
the  works. 

Baths,  Coventry. — The  new  public  baths 
Pool  Meadow.  Coventry,  are  approaching  comple- 
tion. and  will  shortly  be  opened.  The  result  of  the 
comfjetition  for  plans  for  the  new  baths  was  that 
Mr.  H.  T.  Burgess,  a pupil  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Cross,  London,  was  appointed  architect, 
his  set  of  drawings  being  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  100/.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  secured  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Hill,  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
commenced  in  July,  1892.  The  front  block  in  the 
centre  is  three  stories  high,  with  a one-story  wing  on 
each  side,  the  brick  walls  being  relieved  with  carved 
Slone  dressings  in  floral  designs.  The  entrance  for 
gentlemen  is  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
and  that  for  the  ladies  to  the  right,  with  the  ticket- 
office  between.  In  the  front  block  are  also  care- 
taker's quarters  and  waiting-rooms  for  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  approached  from  vestibules  con- 
nected with  the  respective  entrances.  From  the 
gentlemen's  first-class  waiting-room  access  is  gained 
to  the  gentlemen's  private  baths,  of  which  there  a^e 
ten,  each  provided  with  a shower  apparatus,  and  to 


90  ft.,  with  a water  depth  ranging  from  3 ft.  to  7 ! 

The  platform  around  is  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  dol> 
the  two  sides  and  at  one  end  are  dressing-boxes  w < 
half-length  doors.  Above  the  dressing-boxes^ 
gallery  is  carried  all  round  the  bath  for  spectate,; 
the  gallery  being  reached  by  the  main  staircasi^ 
the  front  block.  The  roof  is  supported  by  upriir 
columnsand  woodenbeamselliptical  in  shape,  and  rj 
a continuous  skylight  ne.arly  the  whole  length  of  l 
bath,  and  the  ventilation  is  worked  from  theplatfori”] 
The  bath  is  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  with  b ; 
ones  introduced  in  various  patterns  a.t  intervE,' 
A shower-bath  is  placed  behind  the  diving-boaoj 
The  other  two  swimming-baths— the  ladies  and  Ij 
second-class  men's— are  similar  in  size,  constiucUji, 
and  appointments,  except  that  there  is  no  galld; 
and  the  second-class  men's  bath  has  adjoining  i , 
“soap-hole."  There  are  ladies'  first  and  secqt,j 
class  private  baths,  reached  from  the  vestibule.  ) 
men's  second-cl.ass  baths,  swimming  and  private-?| 


which  latter  there  are  twenty— are  reached  bv  a k . 
corridor.  By  this  corridor  also  the  laundry  a j 


necessary  appurtenances  are  reached.  The  nwchin 
in  this  department  will  be  driven  by  a Tang)^ 
4-h.p.  steam-engine.  The  boiler-house,  in  whl 
are  two  Cornish  boilers,  adjoins.  A tank  for  r, 
storage  of  water  for  the  private  baths  is  placedii 
the  top  of  the  building,  available  whenever  the  lot 
supply  may  be  temporarily  cut  off.  The  foremar^ 
charge  of  the  works  is  Mr.  . McCarthy,  and  i 
clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  A.  Davies. 

Board  Scik^ol,  Sheffield.— The  newly-ere^ 
board  school  at  Firs  Hill,  Sheffield,  was  opened^ 
Monday  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fletcher.  J.I ..  vn 
chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board.  J 
building  will  accommodate  about  360  boys  and  gi^ 
and  about  the  same  number  of  infants.  The  infan 
department  is  situate  on  the  first  floor,  and  consi 
of  schoolroom  and  three  cla^s-rooms,  the  arrara: 
nient  of  the  upper  story  being  somewhat  simiii 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mitchell-Withers  was  the  architect,^, 
Messrs.  John  Chambers  & Sons  the  buildei^. 
warming  apparatus  was  put  in  by  Messrs.  N cwu; 
Chambers,  & Co.  ,,,  

Convalescent  Home.  Clent,  Worcesta 
mhre  —On  the  21st  inst.  the  foundation  stones  w\ 
laid  at  Clent  of  the  new  Convalescent  Home« 
course  of  erection  there  in  connexion  with  the  Or. 
of  Foresters.  The  stnaclure  is  Jo  l>e  of  red  brs 
with  stone  facings,  and  is  Gothic  in  character.  . 
verandah  will  front  the  building.  Accommodab 
is  to  be  provided  for  thirty  patients.  The 
lor  the  work  is  Mr.  B.  Corser,  Birmingham,  and  i 
builders  Messrs.  Guest  & Sons. 

Parish  Room,  Bristol.— The  parish  roomn 
St.  Martin's,  Ltpper  Knowle,  was  opened  on  1 
i6lh  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Dunlop,  the  vicar  ot  o 
parish  of  Knowle.  The  room  is  intended  I 
Sunday-school,  club  meetings,  concerts,  lectmi 
&c.  It  is  constructed  of  timber,  and  has  gati 
bays  and  porch.  The  ventilation  is  assisted  by  V 
exhaust  air-pumps  (Boyle's).  The  healing  is  s 
Fletcher's  chancel  stoves.  Mr.  Thomas  Broadu 
Totlerdown.  is  the  contractor,  and  the  architece 
Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Bristol. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEW 
Drainage  of  Holbeck  Undercliff.  Sc-' 
borough. — On  the  15th  inst.  Colonel  John  ( 

. .....Tj  __  : 


Hasted,  R.E.,  conducted  an  inquiry  on  behalf  ofi 
Local  Government  Board  respecting  an  applicat. 
by  the  Town  Council  for  permission  to  borrow  v 
sum  of  2,500/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  drainage,  i 
of  the  Holbeck  Undercliff.  Mr.  Marlin  Samuels 
C.E.,  Hull,  -was  the  engineer  engaged  to  mak. 
report  on  the  efficient  drainage  of  the  whole  of  i 
Undercliff,  and  bis  summary  of  estimates  w'® 
(i)  removing  earth  and  draining  the  Underci 
3,177/.  13s.  : (2)  sea-wall  south  of  steps,  687/.  t 
(3)  work  to  complete  the  existing  stone  v. 
163/.  7s.  6d.  ; (4)  two  groynes  on  the  foresln 
1.076/.  I2S.  These  items  amount  to  5.104/.  18s.  t, 
to  which  is  added  510/.  9s.  lod.  for  contingena 
The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  K.  T.  Graham)  said  t 
the  Corporation  had  already  obtained  the  sanci 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  items  2 and  3 ; ite 
was  not  indispensable,  and  item  i bad  been 
reduced  as  to  bring  it  within  the  sum  for  wh 
powers  were  asked  to  borrow. 

Completion  of  the  Thirlmere  Schemi 
Mr.  George  H.  Hill,  the  Engineer  for  the  Thirln 
scheme,  stales  (according  to  the  Liverpool  Post) ' 
the  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct— ninety-six  n 
—is  completed,  and  some  eighty  miles  have  1 
tested.  In  a few  months  it  is  hoped  to  bring  w 
into  Manchester  at  the  rale  of  10.000,000  gals., 
day.  although  the  aqueduct  is  made  so  that  it 
bring  in  50,000,000  gals,  daily.  In  additior 
towns  about  Manchester  a number  of  authoritie 
the  way  to  Thirlmere  will  have  the  privilege  of  ii 
this  water. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
Fr.ance. — A hospital  is  to  be  founded  in  I 
which  will  bear  the  name  of  “Hospice  Bui 
Jacob,"  after  the  name  of  the  lady  wlio 

founded  it. There  is  talk  of  inaupirating 

statue  of  Balzac,  on  the  Place  du  Theatre  Frani 

_ on  the  3rd  of  March  next  year. M.  Formig6, 

the  first-class  or  exhibition  swimming  bath,  35  ft.  by  | well-known  architect,  has  been  commissionet 
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diJsign  the  pedestal  for  the  monument  to  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  which  has  been  offered  to  the  City 
of  Paris  by  a committee  of  Americans,  and  will  be 
erected  on  the  Place  des  Etats  Unis.  M.  Bartholdi 

is  the  sculptor. M,  Jacques  Hermant  is  the 

architect  of  an  establishment  just  completed  near 
Versailles  to  receive  young  children  whom  their 
mothers  have  not  the  means  of  bringing  up.  The 
building  has  been  built  with  special  reference 
to  hygienic  conditions,  and  is  to  be  called  the 

•' Pouponni6re  de  Porchefontaine. The  little 

town  of  Saint  Maur  les  Fosses,  near  Paris,  has 

opened  an  interesting  art  exhibition. The  works 

for  the  new  bridge  of  Puteaux  have  just  been  com- 
menced.  M.  Joubin,  a former  pupil  of  the  Ecole 

Fran9aise  at  .Vthens,  has  been  commissioned  to 
commence  a series  of  excavations  at  Clazomente  in 

Ionia. At  Angers,  in  the  curious  old  mansion 

known  as  the  " Maison  de  Pinc^,”  a grand  compo- 
sition by  M.  Lenepveu  is  being  fixed  up,  represent- 
ing the  entry  of  Francis  I.  into  Angers. A 

children’s  convalescent  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  St. 
Genis,  near  I.yons,  at  a cost  of  two  million  francs. 
y MM.  Bauhain  and  Godefroy,  architects  at  Paris, 
have  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  open  competition 
for  the  Savings  Bank  in  the  town  of  Flers(Orne): 
the  second  prize  has  been  gained  by  M.  Forget,  also 
a Paris  architect ; and  the  third  by  M.  Amiort, 
architect  at  Flers. ‘The  prize  for  the  open  com- 

petition for  a monumental  fountain  to  be  erected 
in  the  Place  Croix-en-Bourg,  in  the  town  of  Toul, 
has  been  awarded  to  MM.  Bauhain,  architect,  in 
Paris,  and  Schnegg,  sculptor.  The  second  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Cldments,  at  Paris,  and  the 

third  to  M.  Sioily.  architect,  at  Nice. M. 

Moriccau,  architect,  at  Ancenis,  has  been  com- 
missioned with  the  execution  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  for  the  poet  Joachim,  of  Bellay,  and  the 

statue  is  to  be  erected  in  this  town. "Very  shortly 

the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  painter  Maxime 
Lalanne  will  be  inaugurated  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Granet,  and  is  composed  of  a 
stele,  round  which  climbs  a shrub,  the  branches  of 
which  reach  to  the  bust  of  the  artist.  In  front  of 
the  stele  Genius  sits  on  the  trunk  of  a tree,  drawing 

on  a slab. At  Vendbme  a public  fountain  is  to 

be  erected,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  to  be  placed 
the  bust  of  Madame  Cldmence  Badaire,  a poet  of 

much  talent. -The  eminent  sculptor,  Bartholdi, 

has  finished  a very  large  allegorical  composition  of 
Switzerland  protecting  Alsace,  and  supporting 
wounded  France,  whilst  Charity  presents  her  with 
some  children.  This  work  is  to  commemorate 
Ihc  generosity  ol  the  Swiss  when  face  to  face 
A'ith  the  French  soldiers  during  the  war  of 

1870.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  BAIe. A 

bust  of  the  celebrated  oculist  David  has  just  been 

inaugurated  at  Marseilles. -One  of  the  oldest 

monuments  of  Normandy,  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Wandrille,  where  the  Merovingian  race  became 
Jxtincl,  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  the  market.  In 
;he  Abbey  is  the  curious  chapel  St.  Saturnin,  dating 
rom  the  eleventh  century, — ■ — The  death,  at  the  age 
jf  forty-nine,  is  announced  of  M.  Antoine  Elchinger, 

irchitect  and  overseer  of  the  town  of  Troyes. We 

:iave  heard  of  the  death  of  M.  Gaston  Thys,  at 
Rome.  He  was  a painter,  late  pupil  of  the  Academy 
Schools  at  Lille,  and  obiained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
n i88q,  for  his  picture  of  “Jesus  Healing  the 
Paralytic." 

Denm.\rk.— A memorial  of  the  late  Baron  Theo- 
3hilus  Hansen,  the  celebrated  Danish  architect,  for 
nany  years  resident  in  Vienna,  has  been  issued  by 
Viessrs.  Anton,  Scholl,  S:  Co.,  of  that  city,  entitled 
'Theophilus  Hansen  und  seine  Werke,"  accom- 

)anied  by  numerous  engravings,  S:c. The  well- 

mown  sculptor  L.  Hasselriis  is  at  work  in  Rome  on 
he  bronze  statue  of  “Denmark"  to  be  erected  in 
30penhagen  in  commemoration  of  the  Royal  Golden 

■Vedding. The  municipality  of  Copenhagen  have 

inder  consideration  plans  for  the  building  of  six 
lew  Crown  churches  in  the  capital,  owing  to  the 

levelopment  of  the  latter. The  Copenhagen 

lourse  is  being  ornamented  with  windows  of 
tained  glass  bearing  the  escutcheons  of  the  prin- 
ipal  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  from  designs 

ly  Professor  Fenger,  Crown  Architect. The 

estoration  of  several  ancient  Danish  structures 
5 to  be  taken  in  hand,  including  the  historical 
felligaandskirke  in  Copenhagen  (Church  of  the 
loly  Ghost),  at  a cost  of  6o,oookr. ; the  Storehedinge 
Ihurch,  near  Stevn,  under  Professors  Petersen, 
'enger,  and  others,  supervising,  and  the  old  Town 
fall  in  Odense,  Island  of  Funen.  This  structure 
/as  built  in  about  1450,  and  served  as  town  hall 
own  to  1882,  having  been  restored  in  1795.  The 
tyle  and  construction  were  found  to  be  of  un- 

oubted  foreign  origin. Valid  Castle,  another 

istorical  relic,  is  also  being  restored,  whilst  the 
xcavations  of  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Vordingborg 
ave  been  continued  this  summer.  The  outer  walls 
re  being  laid  bare,  and  the  excavations  of  the  site 

f the  main  building  are  next  to  be  commenced. 

a the  town  of  Aalborg,  Jutland,  the  foundations  of 
n ancient  Catholic  church  have  been  discovered, 
n which  Professor  Bergsde,  a well-known  anti- 

uatian,  has  furnished  a report. Apropos  of 

acient  Danish  churches,  the  oldest  is  said  to  be 
.'Hinge  Church,  near  Veile,  in  Jutland,  in 
hich  in  1874  paintings  in  chalk  were  dis- 
>verecl  in  Byzantine  style,  dating  from  about 
wo.  It  is  of  limestone  with  rounded  arches. 


Two  important  engineering  works  are  at  present  in 
progress  in  Denmark,  viz.,  the  construction  of  the 
free  harbour  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  draining  of 
the  Lammefjord.  On  the  former,  work  is  carried  on 
day  and  night  with  some  3,000  hands,  and  the 
harbour  and  works  are  to  be  completed  in  two  years. 
The  quay-line  will  be  about  3,000  ft.  in  length,  and 
have  a depth  of  37  ft.  The  walls,  quays,  &c. , are 
being  constructed  of  Oland  stone,  from  the  Baltic 
island  of  that  name,  never  hitherto  used  in  Denmark, 
Portland  cement,  and  granite.  The  cost  of  the 
work  referred  to  above  will  cost  some  10,000, 000 kr., 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  equal  sum  will  be 
required  for  offices,  warehouses,  railway  lines, 
electric  installations,  roads,  &c.  The  second 
engineering  enterprise  referred  to  is  the  draining  of 
the  Lammefjord.  The  company  carrying  out  the 
same  has  now  drained  1,120  acres,  valued  at 
8o3,ooo  kr.  The  total  assetsamount  to  1,222,000 kr. 

ICET.AND. — The  new  suspension  bridge  across  the 
river  Olevesaa  in  Iceland,  constructed  by  English 
engineers,  and  the  first  structure  of  this  kind  in  the 
northern  island,  has  proved  of  such  use  that  the 
Althing  has  voted  a sum  of  75,000  kr.  towards  the 
construction  of  a similar  bridge  across  the  river 
Tjorsaa,  in  Ranjarvallassyssel.  A native  engineer, 
Herr  Ripperda,  has  prepared  the  necessary  plans 
and  estimates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appointment.— We  hear  that  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Henshaw.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
(Incorporated),  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Builders'  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  and  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London,  in 
succession  to  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Henshaw. 

The  Chinese  Telegraph  Svstem. — According 
to  a recent  report  of  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Pekin,  the  Chinese  land  telegraph  line  has  been  joined 
to  tljif  Russian  system,  and  messages  can  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  world  from  any  telegraph  station  in 
China.  The  Chinese  system  "reaches  Helampo  in 
the  north,  where  the  connexion  is  made  with  the 
Russian  lines,  Wenchuen  in  Kirin  in  the  north-east, 
Suchan  in  Kansu  in  the  north-west.  Aichow  in  Hainan 
in  the  south,  Takao  in  Formosa  in  the  south-east, 
and  Zengyueh  close  to  the  Burmah  frontier  in  the 
south-west.  The  only  province  not  reached  bv  the 
telegraph  is  Hunan,  which  still  remains  opposed  to 
all  foreign  innovations.  There  are  167  stations,  the 
largest  number  (34)  being  in  Kuantung,  and  the 
smallest  (2)  in  Shensi.  Since  the  connexion  with  the 
Russian  system  has  been  made,  the  cable  companies 
have  added  15  per  cent,  to  their  rates,  but  messages 
sent  over  the  Chinese  lines  are  not  increased  over  the 
former  rate  of  8s.  4d.  per  word.  The  service  is  rapid 
and  satisfactory,  and  senders  of  messages  have  the 
right  to  choose  whether  the  transmission  shall  be  by 
the  cable  or  land  lines. 

The  Subsidence  at  Kelvin  Bridge.  Glasgow. 
— The  situation  of  the  Kelvin  Bridge  remains  some- 
what the  same,  says  the  Glasgow  Herald,  although 
the  subsidence  seems  to  be  slowly  going  on.  It  was 
reported  to  Mr.  Whyte,  the  Master  of  Works,  that 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  boring  operations  at 
the  base  of  the  tenement  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  bridge  had  been  successful  in  penetrating  to  the 
old  coal  workings,  a distance  of  28  ft.  below  the 
surface.  Fourteen  feet  of  earth  and  the  like  number 
of  feet  of  rock  had  to  be  bored.  This  disclosed  a 
condition  in  the  old  coal  workings  which  seems  to 
corroborate  the  theory  that  has  been  all  along  put 
forward  that  the  pumping  operations  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  the  railway  have  caused  a 
subsidence  of  the  ground  below  the  tenement. 
Although  the  workings  are  3 ft.  8 in.  in  depth,  they 
were  found  almost  entirely  free  from  water,  a few 
inches  only  remaining.  From  this  state  of  matters  it 
is  inferred  the  absence  of  the  water  support  has 
caused  the  workings  to  fall  in.  The  workmen  are 
now  engaged  making  a way  into  the  workings 
through  the  loose  heaps  of  “shivers,”  and  this 
accomplished,  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  subsidence 
will  be  definitely  known.  With  regard  to  the  pillar 
of  the  north  parapet  which  first  gave  way,  an  entirely 
different  state  of  matters  has  been  disclosed.  The 
miners  have  been  successful  in  reaching  the  old  coal 
workings  below,  but  they  have  been  found  to 
contain  4 ft.  of  water. 

State  of  the  Citv  Churches.— .•\t  the  Con- 
sistory’ Court  of  London,  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
on  the  17th  inst. , before  the  Chancellor  of  London, 
Dr.  Tristram,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Arnold  Statham  made  an 
application  for  a faculty  on  behalf  of  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr,  St.  Margaret,  New  Fish-street,  and  St. 
Michael,  Crooked-lane,  to  authorise  the  removal  of  a 
large  quantity  of  human  remains  which,  it  had  been 
recently  discovered,  were  buried  within  a short 
distance  of  the  surface  and  under  the  floor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  to  be  very  offen- 
sive and  a nuisance  injurious  to  health.  Owing  to 
the  decay  going  on  beneath,  the  floor  of  the  church 
had  recentlysubsided  in  many  places.  Dr.  Hoffman, 
her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  Burial  Acts  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office,  had  also  inspected  the 
church,  and  agreed  that  the  human  remains  ought 
to  be  removed.  An  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on 
May  16  dealing  with  the  matter  on  sanitary  grounds. 


but  owing  to  the  intense  heat  it  was  undesirable 
for  the  workmen  to  commence  just  yet.  Evidence 
was  given  that  according  to  estimates  it  would  cost 
the  parishes  some  1,300/.  to  remove  the  bodies.  In 
the  course  of  the  evidence  it  was  mentioned  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  designed  the  church  after 
the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  had  e.vercised  such 
foresighlasto  provide  an  archway  in  the  tower,  so  that 
in  case  the  traffic  over  old  London  Bridge  increased, 
a cutting  could  be  made  through  the  tower  to  admit 
of  the  traffic  being  taken  in  part  through  it.  It  was 
many  years  afterwards  found  necessary  to  broaden 
the  bridge,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  Sir  Christopher 
had  anticipated  this  difficulty,  and  provided  the  arch 
through  which  a footpath  over  the  bridge  was 
subsequently  made  to  lead,  without  injury  to  the 
fabric.  The  Chancellor  of  London  granted  the 
faculty  prayed  for.— .l/orniag  Posl. 

Americ.an  R.-\il\\’.^ys. — The  total  mileage  of 
railways  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1892,  as 
we  learn  from  ‘'Poor’s  Manual”  for  1893.  was 
175.223  miles,  which  shows  an  increase  during  the 
past  year  of  4.429  miles,  or  2'6  per  cent.  Full 
statistics  of  oper.ations  were  received  by  Poor  from 
companies  working  170.607  miles,  or  97^  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mileage,  and  from  their  data  the  annexed 
statement  was  compiled.  The  revenue  train-mileage, 
exclusive  of  elevated  roads,  was  865,000,000 ; the 
passenger  mileage,  13,697,000,000;  the  freight’ton- 
niileage,  84.448,000,000.  The  gross  traffic  earnings, 
in  British  equivalents,  amounted  to  241,000,000/.  ; 
working  expenses,  160,400,000/.  ; net  earnings! 
71,600,000/.  ; other  receipts,  23,000,000/.  ; total 
available  revenue,  94,000,000/.  The  payments  for 
interest  absorbed  47,800,000/.,  and  in  dividends 
16,600,000/.  The  ton-mile  rate  for  goods  was 
o-48d.  ; the  average  passenger  fare,  i‘07d.  ; being 
the  loNvest  ever  recorded.  The  receipts  from 
passenger  fares  per  mile  were  344/.  ; the  average 
number  carried  per  mile  was  3,375  ; and  the  average 
trainload,  42 '29.  The  total  payments  of  interest 
and  dividends  amounted  to  3-01  per  cent.  The 
rolling  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  1892  comprised  35,754  locomotives, 
34,22r  passenger  carriages,  and  1,168,867  freight 
cars. 

St.  Magnus  the  M.artvr.- In  granting  a 
faculty  for  sanitary  improvements  (see  our  “ Note  ’’ 
of  I2th  inst.,  and  a paragraph  on  this  page, 
Dr.  Tristram,  (J.  C..  is  reported  to  have  e.x- 
pressed  his  regret  that  when  this  church's  income, 
m part,  was  dealt  with  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, no  provision  was  made  to  meet  the 
present  contingency:  1,570/.  has  been  set  aside  for 
repair  of  the  fabric,  but  as  matters  now  stand  the 
cost  of  removing  the  remains  (of  from  300  to  400 
persons),  estimated  at  about  1,750/.,  will  fall  upon 
the  parishioners.  In  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate, 
a rate  of  is.  in  the  pound  has  just  been  imposed,' 
there  being  no  available  fund  for  defraying  the 
charges,  1,500/.,  of  similar  removal  Mr.  k B. 
I’Anson,  architect,  will  supervise  the  repairs  at  St. 
^Iagnus.  Miles  Coverdale's  body  was  removed 
hither  fiom  St.  Bartholomew  s-by-thc-Exchan'^c  on 
October  4,  1840.  The  tower  was  restored  in°i885 
by  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
A.  Billing.  On  April  24,  1886.  we  published  Mr! 

E.  H.  Sedding’s  measured  drawings  of  the  tower 
which  gained  the  R..A  First  Silver  Medal,  i88<;. 

Clock,  Public  Hall,  E.^rlestowx 
Lancashire. — A new  public  hall  has  just  been 
erected  by  the  Local  Board  of  Newton-in- 
Mackerfield,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Beesley 
architect,  Warrington.  An  eight  - days'  turret 
quarter  - chime  clock  has  been  fixed  in  the 
tower.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  upon  a bell  of 
about  12^  cwts.,  and  the  ding-dong  quarters  upon 
two  smaller  bells,  the  total  weight  of  the  three  bells 
being  about  one  ton.  The  time  is  shown  upon  four 
external  dials,  6 ft.  6 in.  each  in  diameter,  which  are 
illuminated  by  gas  at  night.  The  gas  is  turned  on 
and  off  by  an  automatic  gas  apparatus,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  day.  The  necessary  work  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  Sc  Sons,  clock  manu- 
facturers, of  Leeds,  from  instructions  received  from 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brierley,  C.E, , Surveyor  and  Clerk  to  the 
Board. 

Enteric  Fever  at  Worthing.— In  Worthing- 
enteric  fever  is  maintained  in  a slumbering  form,  and 
It  cannot  yet  be  stated  whether  the  diminution  is  due 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  specifically  polluted  water 
or  to  the  cessation  of  the  cause  of  origin.  The  local 
authority  having  finally  determined  to  abandon  their 
existing  water-supply,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  best  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  public 
pending  the  construction  of  new  works.  One  pro- 
posal, which  seems  to  have  been  strongly  pressed, 
was  to  resort  to  a process  of  sand  filtration  of  the 
water  from  the  suspected  wells.  Apparently  this 
proposal  is  based  on  the  modern  experiences  as  to 
filtration,  notably  at  Altona  ; but  the  conditions  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  any  wav  parallel.  A 
remarkable,  although  partial,  elimination,  of  micro- 
organisms from  the  Elbe  water  was  effected  at 
Altona  as  the  result  of  filtration ; but  Professor 
Koch  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  the  sand 
filtration  which  effected  the  result  attained.  On  the? 
contrary,  the  sand  itself  signally  failed,  and 
It  was  only  when  the  sand  layers  were  uniformly 
coated  with  a layer  of  river  mud  and  organic  matter 
that  the  elimination  of  micro-organisms  wag 
attained  ; and  even  then  Professor  Koch  admitted 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


CONTRACTS— Conimwcrf. 


Designs 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiams. 

to  be 

delivered. 

•Alteratione  and  Extension*  to  Workhouse 

Dec.  1 

Nature  of  Work  or  Hatoiials. 


*Iu(eclioits  DUeaecs  Hospital.  ■ 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  0*  Work  or  Materlala. 


B7  whom  Beqtilred. 


Church.  Maradcn.  near  Hudrterafleld  .... 
Additione  to  " Bay  Horae  " Inn,  PlUmoor, 
Sheffield 

Addltioui  to  Infirmary 

•Sewenxge  Works 

•Sew  Copper  Tnl-ea  to  Heater  

•Making-up  Boada,  Eaacx  

•Dwelling-hoiiae.  Sortbem  Hospital 

Retort  House  at  Gasworks 

House,  Crotnwell-road,  Peterborough  .... 

Cottage.  Offices.  *e 

•Works  and  Materials 

Bchool  Btilldliiga.  Pendleton.  Wigan 

•8urfai-e  Drains.  4c 

•Paring  Works 

•Fainting,  4c,  Oirla'  School,  Sutton 

•.Uterations.  4c.  to  Fire  Station  

•Maklng-up  Roods 

Altemtionsto  Asylum,  Eiiniscorthy  

Alterations  to  Town  Hall  


Keighley  Union 

Burton-on-Trent  Corp. 
Wandsworth  4Clnpham 

Union  

British  Bxploslre  8yi 

dicate  

Met.  Asylums  Board, 
Rochdale  Corporatio 


Barnsley  Town  Coi 
East  Barnet  Val 
Local  Board  ..... 
Howarth&Son  ... 
Hoylake  4 West  Kirby 

Local  Board  

Camberwell  Vestry  . 
South  Metro,  School 

District  

Richmond  Town  Coun. 
Toxtcth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 
Comturs,  of  Control 
GnildfordTownConn 


Architect.  Snrreyor, 


Tenders 
to  be 
delleered. 


John  Kirk  4 Sons 

O.  A.  Wilson 

J.  Jndson  4 Moure 
Qfflciai  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  O.  Stallebmas.. 
J.  H.  Taylor 

G.  W.  BnimeU.... 

OfRcioZ 

do. 

do. 

E,  J.  LoTegrore  .. 

J.  Price  

C.  A.  Owen  

K.  T.  Maltby 


•Road  Materials  

Twelve  Cottages,  Barnetoplc 

•Additions  to  School  of  Science  and  Art  . . 
Church  Restoration,  Doddington,  Wuuler, 

Nurthuiuherlaud 

Hospital  


•Sewerage  Works  , 


•Mill  Hill  Drainage  

•Broken  Granite,  Fliiite.  4o 

•Supply  of  Granite 

Wards  at  Luuatlc  Asylum,  Mickleore) 

Derby  

♦Infectious  Disoiises  Hospital 

•Laying  Concrete  Flags 

Alterations  to  Viou-sge,  Shlrenewtoii.  ni 
Chepstow  


Stratford^in-Avon  Twn 

Council  

Maidstone  U.R.S.A.  . 

H.  Ballinger 

Bromley  Local  Board. 


Ashby  do  1 
Ware  U.R-8, 


Hendon  Local  Board  . . 
BarkiugTown  Loc.  Bd. 
Staines  Local  Bo.ard  . . 


J.Sumes  Story.. 

'iffiriat  

G.  W.  Holmes  .. 


Seddon  4 Carter  . . 


Sept. 

Sept. 


Sept, 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Two  Instructors.. 

•Clerk  .f  Works  

•Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyi 

•Sanitary  Engineer 

•Clerk  of  Works  

•Teacher  anil  Instructor 


By  whom  Adyertlsed. 


Kent  County  Council 
Utiylake  and  West 
Kirby  Local  Beard  .. 
Plymouth  Corporation 

Truro  U.S.A 

Toxteth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 
Gravesend  Municipal 
Technical  Scliools. . . . 


AppHoaa 
tions  t 
be  In. 


Aug.  29' 
Sept,  2 


Those  marked  teith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  1y.,  t1..  and  vlll.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xviH. 


thAt  organisms  of  pathogenic  type  probably  passed 
through.  How  this  mud  layer,  which  is  essential, 
was  to  be  secured  at  Worthing  did  not  transpire  : 
and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  would  not  result 
from  the  use  of  the  well  water  alone.  Apparently 
the  Town  Council  submitted  the  matter  to  Dr. 
Thorne  Thorne  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  is  reported  to  have  sent  a written  answer, 
reverting  to  Professor  Koch's  e.xperience  to  the  effect 
that,  "even  under  favourable  circumstances,  sand 
filtration  cannot  give  absolute  protection  against 
the  danger  of  infection."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Town  Council  abandoned  the  scheme, 
and  decided  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
Shoreham  Water  Company  for  a temporary  supply 
of  water  for  Worthing.  In  the  meantime  Dr. 
Theodore  Thomson  is  continuing  his  investigations, 
especially  as  to  the  actual  source  of  the  original  con- 
tamination.— Lancet. 

The  Plumbers'  Company.— The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  (Sir  Stuart  Knill,  Bart.,  LL.D.)  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Plumbers 
of  Liverpool  on  the  i8ih  inst.,  the  Deputy  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  J.  De  Bels  Adams)  in  the  chair.  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  London,  of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  present 
Master,  was  represented  by  its  Clerk,  Mr.  W.  R.  E. 
Coles.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, expressed  disappointment  that  the  Plumbers’ 
Registration  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  was 
in  favour  of  it.  The  damage  and  danger  resulting 
from  unqualified  plumbing  were  notorious,  and 
medical  men  said  that  one-third  of  the  deaths  from 
preventable  diseases  were  due  to  bad  plumbing. 
Therefore  they  naturally  thought  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  the  Bill  would  have  been 
passed.  They  wanted  to  have  qualified  plumbers  so 
that  the  public  might  be  protected,  especially  as 
regards  the  hidden  work  which  belonged  to  the 
plumbing  craft ; and  they  wanted  to  see  dishonest 
plumbers  prevented  from  practising  the  trade. 

Dr.  Vacber  then  moved,  "that  this  meeting 

assembled  to  consider  the  necessity  for  systematically 
promoting  technical  education,  examination,  and 
registration  of  plumbers,  with  the  object  of  improv- 
ing the  sanitary  efficiency  of  plumbers'  work,  and 
providing  the  public  with  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing qualified  from  unqualified  men,  desires  to  record 
its  opinion  that  the  principles  of  the  Plumbers' 
Registration  Bill  and  its  main  provisions  are  deserv- 
ing of  general  approval  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  ; and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of 
Liverpool  and  North-east  Lancashire  and  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  an  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  meeting  that  active  steps  be  taken  to 
recommit  the  Bill  to  the  Standing  Committee,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  early  legislation  on  the  subject.” 
— Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  seconded,  and 
said  that  his  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Examina- 
tion Committee  had  convinced  him  that  in  order  to 
have  good  plumbers  they  must  have  registration. — 
Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  Sheppard,  Rev.  Canon  Lester, 
and  Councillor  Scott  supported,  and  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. — Mr.  G,  B.  Cherry  moved 
a vole  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  Watkin 
Hall  seconded,  and  the  vote  was  passed,  as  was 
another  motion  conveying  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Deputy  for  presiding. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Strike  at 
Southampton. — We  learn  that,  as  far  as  the 
building  trade  is  concerned  at  Southampton,  the 
strike  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  some  months,  is  practically  at  an  end. 
The  arrangement  arrived  at  only  awaits  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a meeting  of  the  masters. 

Carpenters’  Strike,  Rochester  and  Chat- 
H.\M. — The  Mayors  of  Rochester  and  Chatham, 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute 
between  the  working  carpenters  and  joiners  and  the 
master  builders  of  that  district,  have  just  published 
their  award.  The  men,  who  have  been  on  strike 
eleven  weeks,  demanded  a wage  of  8d.  per  hour, 
being  an  increase  of  id.,  and  the  arbitrators,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  from  both  sides,  have  fixed  the 
rate  of  pay  at  7|d.  On  the  other  points  the  award 
is  in  favour  of  the  employers.  Both  parties  agree  to 
accept  the  award  as  binding  upon  them  for  three 
years. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,244  and  13,24s. — E.  Two  Improvements 

in  house  drainage  are  devised  by  these  inventions.  One 
a kind  of  D-irap,  which  is  affixed  to  a grid  and  removable 
when  mud  or  sediment  is  to  be  taken  from  the  drain. 
When  in  its  ordinary  position  a ridge  is  formed  and  a 
trap  constituted  preventing  obnoxious  smells  entering  the 
base  or  container  and  ascending  into  the  atmospnere. 
The  second  invention  is  a self-flushing  box-trap  connected 
to  the  grid  of  the  drain,  which  when  the  grid  is 
raised  causes  the  water  collected  in  the  base  or  container 
to  rush  through  the  sewer-pipes,  but  ■when  the  grid  is  in 
place  the  box  is  closed  with  an  air-tight  joint  preventing 
smells  from  coming  up  the  drain. 

15,661.— Mosaics  : R.  Cochrane. — According  to  this 
invention,  rods  are  employed  to  build  up  a pattern  before 
using  cement,  and  the  square  patterns  formed  are  after- 
wards sliced  off  to  form  designs  for  mosaic  work. 

16,415.— Parquet  Floors  and  Wall  Linings  : M. _C. 
Turpin. — To  avoid  the  effects  of  expansion  or  contraction 
under  damp  or  heat,  a combination  is  employed,  by  means 
of  this  invention,  of  the  tongue  and  groove  joints,  Ly  which 
■ the  sections  are  united,  with  a dovetail  joint  by  which  they 
are_  at  the  same  time  firmly  united  to  the  cement  upon 
which  they  are  bedded. 

508. — Improved  Plaster  : /.  C.  Bloomfield. — A plaster- 
ing compound  is  made  of  hydraulic  or  semi-hydraulic  limes 
and  barytes  or  a blue-tinted  finishing  plaster  is  made  by 
mixing  these  with  finely-ground  raw  shale.  This  plaster 
dries  with  a hardened  polished  face  superior  to  parian  finish 
at  about  half  the  cost. 

7,076. — Ventilators  : J.  Honeyman. — This  invention 
relates  to  an  improved  form  of  ventilator  which  has  rigid 
valves  arranged  to  oscillate  in  an  air  trunk,  and  operated 
automatically  by  the  passage  of  air  currents  through  an 
orifice  in  the  diaphragm  in  the  air  trunk  itself. 

10,407.— Hanging  Window-Sashes:  A.  James. — To 
dispense  with  sash-weights  and  pulleys,  inclined  grooves, 
rollers,  and  springs  are  used,  the  .springs  exerting  a pressure 
against  the  inclined  plane  which  tends  to  raise  the  window- 
sash. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

August  8. — 15,098,  H.  Burnett,  Drain  and  Soil-pipe 
Testing  Apparatus. — 15,102,  W.  Devoll,  Double  Sypbons 
for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 15,114,  A.  Lohlker,  Paper- 
hanging Machines.— 15,130,  J.  Bark,  Hot  Water  Supply  or 
Heating  Apparatus. 

August  9. — 15,178.  R.  Brownlow,  Earthenware  Taps. — 
15,187,  E.  Wimes,  Nails.— 15,221,  C.  Rowland,  Drain- 
mpes. — 15,226,  W.  and  J.  Oakes,  Kilns  for  Bricks,  Lime, 


August  10. — 15,273,  H.  Wood,  Laying  Fireproof  ant 
similar  Floors. 

August  ji. — 15,295,  H.  James  and  G.  Robinsor# 
Cisterns. _ — 1S1325,  C.  McCombie,  Self-acting  Burglar 
proof  Window  Fasteners. — 15,348,  J.  Dandy,  Pipe  fo 
Drains,  &c. — I5i349i  C.  Anderson,  Siphon  Water-wastii 
Preventers. 

August  12. — is>3S9,_  A.  Bellamy,  Travelling  Cranes.—, 
tSiS^y,  J.  Clayton,  Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 15,368' 
J.  Barnsley,  Stench  Trap _ for  use  in  Lavatories,  Baths! 
Sinks,  i&c. — 151369,  J-  Whitehead,  E.xtracting  Ventilators 
or  Chimney-cowls.- 15,379,  J-  Thornhill,  Clasp-headed 
Nail.- 15,384,  Martin,  Making  Bricks.  &c. — 15,204< 

B.  P:inco.ast,  Chimney-cowls  (ante-dated  March  27,  b; 
direction  of  Comptroller-General). 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

8,378,  R.  Stone,  Manufacture  of  Fireproof  Plasth 
Material  for  Cement,  &c. — 13,006,  P.  Lomax,  V'entilatioii' 
— 13,380,  W.  Defries,  Glass-painting  and  in  Mosaic.— 

, *3,4=3,  J-  Killick,  Heating  and  Circulating  Water. — 13,514 
G.  Croaker,  Gully  Traps. — 13,582,  W.  Beath,  Syphoh 
Cisterns. — 13,612,  J.  H.  Adiington,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 
y.693>  T-  Claughton  and  Others,  Ventilators,  &c.— 13,70? 
T.  Ryland  and  E.  Bird,  Machines  for  Carving  Wood  am 
other  Materials. — 13,804,  C.  Cunliffe,  Nails.— 13,826,  J 
Kemsley  and  G.  Whistle,  Water-closets  and  Manner  c 
Discharging,  Flushing,  and  Ventilating  same. — 14,004 
J.  Budd,  Brushes  for  Distempering  Walls  and  Ceilings 
&c. — 14,043,  E.  Smith,  Chimney-cowLs. — 14,126,  J.  Davieii 
Bricks. — 14,177,  ^.  Longmore.  Water  Gutters  or  Spouts.-' 
*4,185,  J-  Williamson,  Window -sashes  and  Frames.-? 
14,376,  W.  Kochs,  Firegrates  and  Mechanical  Stokers.-? 
14,542,  _S.  Keun  de  Hoogerwoerd,  Mechanical  Fan  c 
Domestic  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,211,  W.  Murray  and  W.  Macintyre,  Kilns  for  Pottery 
Bricks,  &c.— 4,013,  S.  and  J.  Chandler,  Cap  or  Cowl  ft 
preventing  Down  Draughts  in  Chimneys. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY^ 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  g. — By  Farebrotker,  Ellis,  i?*  Co. ; A plot  tf 
f.  land,  Petersfield,  Hants,  270/.  ; an  enclosure  of  f.  lanfli 
2 a.  o r.  18  p.,  560/. ; an  enclosure  of  f.  land,  7 a.  i r.  27  p-, 
400^. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs.,  200/. 

August  15. — By  C.  IF.  Davies:  258,  260,  Liverpool-rd; 
Islington,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  shl.,  r.  92/.,  480/.— By  C.  1 
Dosvsett:  t,  Royal-ter.,  Margate,  f.,  r.  50/.,  900/.;,} 
Royal-ter,  f.,  r.  50/.,  750/.;  13,  Albert-pl.,  Kensington,  ti.^' 
40  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  iCs.  6d.,  r.  80/.,  1,030/.— By  IF.  J.  Collmafii 
63,  Navarino-rd.,  Dalston,  sold  before  auction. 

August  16. — By  H.  R.  P'aman:  1 to  8,  Brunswick-ct- 
New  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  79 yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  260/.— By  Holcombe  t 
Betts:  Broadley-ter.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g. 

5/.,  r.  32/.,  350/.  ; 5,  Bryon-street,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  los 
r.  22/.,  260/.  ; 134,  136,  138,  Pomeroy-st.,  New  Cross,  1. 
870/.  ; 27,  Stanton-st.,  Peckham,  f.,  aio/.- By  Hobson 
Richards,  Co. : The  lease  of  48,  49,  Curzon-st.,  MayfMl 
and  24,  Half-Moon-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  r.  500/.,  15/. 

August  17. — YiyNe7vbon6>*Co.:  Two  plots  of  f.  lane 
Birkbeck-rd.,  Muswell  Hill,  64/.  ; 15,  Hardinge-st 

Islington,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  34/.,  280/.  ; 7,  Roden-st 
Holloway,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  220/.  ; 3,  Vernon-St 
Pentonviile,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  275/.  ; 315,  Roman-ri- 
Old  Ford,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  300/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  frecho' 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  f. 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  ren- 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  fe 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  p 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  t 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescen; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheact,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  o/ib/o  15/0/0 
11  c t,  f,.  -I-  -j£ 


TIMBER  lamtinueii), 

I Satin,  Porto  Rico  oloh  0/1/6 
0/0/0  Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  0/0/7 


Sequoia, U.S.ft. 

Ash.  Canada  load  a/ro/o  3/15/0 

Birch,  do a/to/o  3/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/S.'o  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  i/s/o  2/15/0 

Oak,  do 2/15/0  s/5/0 

Canada  S/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/io/o  3/0/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  9/0/0  4/15/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  ilto'/o  s/io/o 
St.  Petersburjf..  s/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga. 

&:c.,  log 9/15/0  s/0/0 

Odessa,  crown 2/15/0  S/0/0 

Deals.  Finland 
9nd&iststd  too  6/10/0  9/ia/o 
Do.  ^ & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  B/io/o 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst yellow  .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow.. 


Do.  white  . 
SwedUh  ... 


9/a/o 

Sit 

7/0/0 
7/0/0  ' 
2t/o/o 


16/0/0  17/ro/o 
a/io/o  lo/s/o 
l/io/o  11/0/0 


Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st  b/io/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/10/0  B/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3'o/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I (n.  prep. 

0/9/6  0/14/6 
0/7/6  0/11/6 
0/4/6  o/^/q 


Do.  and 

Other  qualities— 
Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft. 
- Honduras.  ..5tc 
• Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  ?o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio  . 


/4 


4/0/0  13/0/0 
9/0/0  20/0/0 
BahU  8/0/0  iB/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton  2‘2,8i  o/o.'o 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5^7/8  5/10/0 

Do,  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  45/0/0  45/10/0 
Best  selected  ..45/10/0  46/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/5/041/12/6 

VELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  O/O/S 
L E A D — P 1 g, 

Spanish ton  9’t7/6  lo/o/o 

English  com, 

brands  lo/o/o  10/2/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  12/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  21/15/0  0/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

_tagne 22/5'o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 77/10/0  78/0/0 

Australian 79'S/o  79/15/0 

English  Ingots..  84^0/0  84110/0 

Baiica Sq/oh  Bg/to/o 

Billiton  85/0/0  85/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  21/0/0  ai/2.6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  ag/o/o  0/0/0 

Do,  Ceylon 26/15/0  27/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/026/10/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 24/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  22/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  tcf.. ..  21/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  23/to/D 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 


BOROUGH  GREEN  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  eight  cottages. 
Mr.  F,  West,  architect.  Croydon  : — 

S.  Igglcdcn ;£r,S45  0 o I Ansett  & Son ^11,245  6 9 

Allcorii  & Sons  ....  1,435  0 0 J.  Clements,  M.lid- 

I stone  (accepted)..  1,166  o o 


Walters'’.' 


Hatherly  . . 

R.  Wilkins’&  Son"; 

Humphries 

G.  11.  Wilkins  


• 4^3.487 
3.400 
3.349 


BUSHEy  (Herts). — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
villa  residences  on  the  Melrose  Mount  Estate,  for  Mr,  J.  Cuinmings- 
Chlld.  yuantities  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull.  Craven-street.  Strand. 
Mr,  Frcaeric  W,  Fryer,  architect,  London;— 

Thomas  Turner,  Lim .^2.567  | Chas.  Bri^htman,  Watford*;£2,. 


•Accepteil  suoject  tt 


lifications. 


incati^. 


Do 

Tar  — Stockholin 

barrel  0/18/6 
Archangel ......  o/ia/6 


5/10/0  ia/o,'o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


Tonn  Council.  Mr.  J.  Rust,  City  Architect,  294, 
k Aber.  lecn.  Quantities  by  Architect  ;— 

Leslie  Smith,  Aberdeen .^6,897  . 

George  Jamieson,  Wooilbide  2,999  , 

John  Blaikie  & Sons.  Alierdeen 1,398  . 

James  Bannochiq  At  Sons,  Aberdeen  0«  li 

James  Wilson,  Aberdeen 428  j 

George  Donald  & Sons,  Alierdcen  358  >! 

James  Laing  A- Co.,  Aberdeen  44  j; 

James  Abuenethy  i Co.,  Aberdeen 298  « 

James  Laing  A-  Co..  Aberdeen  425  k 


CAMBRIDGE.— For  alterations  to  the  re.sidenee  of  the  keeper  of 
I he  Shire  Hall.  Cambridge,  for  the  Cambridge  County  Council.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  County  Surveyor,  i,  Silver-street,  Cambridge  ;— 
Redding  A Son .£145  o | 1'.  Lanyard,  Cambridge*,£to4  5 


LLANDAFF  (S.  Wales).— For  widening  and  reconstructing 
Church-road,  Lisvane,  for  the  Highway  Board.  Mr.  Jas.  Holden, 
Surveyor.  Belthorn,  Llandaff  :— 

Woocf&S 


l.r 

Bachelor  & Snowdon.  516 

F.  Ashley 509 

A.  Knight 406 

T.J.  Davies 350 


C.  Watkin £-iSJ  4 ; 

Lli  Rues  336  iB 

John  Thomas 301  14  ; 

Ed.  Moses,  Rudry, 

Clam,  (accepted  con- 
conditionally) 298  21  I 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  an  Isolation 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  for  the  Willesden  Local  Board. 
Me.ssrs.  Edraeston  A Gabriel,  42,  Old  Bro.ad-street,  E.C. 

' ' $ Carratchael  -^14,645  o 

Scharien  14,510  17 

Young  A Lonsdale  ..  14.448  o 


Yerbury 15.400  0 

Lorden  A Son 15.275  o 

Cowley  A Drake 14.891  o 

Lawrence  A Son 14,856  o 

• Accepted  subject 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  141  and 
I42i  Fenchurch-street.  E.C.  for  Mr.  Ebenezer  Maxim.  Mr. 
Ebonejor  Gregg,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  S.  Young  A 
Brown 


MowlemA  Co .£8.000 

Ashby  A Horner  7,677 

Pattinson  A- Co 7,530 

BywaierA  Sons 7.512 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 7.Sto 


Williams  A .Sons  £7.600 

Holland  A Hannan  7.500 

W.  Shepherd  7.461 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert 
Embankment  (accepted)  7,250 


W.  Bell  A Son  . 


•Accepted. 


CANTERBURY. —For  the 
St.  Dunstan's.  Messrs.  A.  A 
House,  Kamsg.itu : — 

Sc.igor £2. 

Amos  A Foad 2. 


I M.aniu  . 

I White;.’.’ 


Pauling  A Elliott  ..  822  7 

A.  E,  Knight  7sr  18 

Wood  A bon  74S  16 

745  1 


F.  Ashley £659  3 6 

Ellis  A Davies  ......  630  0 9 

E.  H,  Page 634  ic  6 

H.  A.  S.  Fraser, 

Cardiff  (accepted) ..  630  iS  3 


Engineer,  Towi 
Wood  A Son 

R.  Smith 

Ellis  A Davis.. 


I W.  Best  A Co,. 

1 Cardiff*  £681 

I James  Rich  490 

I •Accepted. 


loyal,"  Paul-s 
rchitect 


t.  Chiswell-street,  E.C.  ( 


LONDON.— For  reinstating  after  fire  the  backs  of  houses,  Nos 
6.  7.  and  8,  Jelfrey  s-sqoare,  St.  Mary-axe.  City.  Mr.  Herb 
Riches.^  architec_t  and  surveyor,  3,  Crooked-lane,  King  Willi; 


•Accepted  will!  slight  modification. 


LONDON.— For  bar  fittings  and  pewtsring  at  the  " Royal  Oak  " 
Lingham-stroet,  Stockwell.  S.W.,  for  Mr.  k.  K.  Arnold.  Mr  A 
Hawkins,  architect,  Red  Lion  Brewery,  Lower  Bast  Smithfield 

KiddABaUey  £19610  o | H.  A F.  Warne*  ,...i;i94  o o 

• Accepted. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  forty-ni 
iliuurcr.s'  cottages,  Ac.,  for  the  Union  Guarcli.ms.  Mr.  J.  Mullii 
urveyor.  Carrick-on-Stiir; — 

P.  Cullinan,  Kilinactliomas  . .£114  each  for  four  cottages. 

J.  Dempsey.  C.ippoquin 115  each  forfilieen  cottages. 


reft,  Alierdeen  : — 

Masons.—i'.  Disset  A Son.  Aberdeen £ 

Carpenter.— G.  Jamieson,  Woodside  

Staler.— G.  Farquhar,  Woodside 

P/asterers.—RogoT  A Baxter,  Aberdeen 

P/iini/’er.— James  Lunisdcn.  Aberdeen 

Painters  and  Glaaiers.—G.  Donald  A Sons, 

Aberdeen  

Iron  and  Steel  ‘work. — Bladen  A Co.,  Glasgow 


CHAXHILL  (Gloucestershire).— For  the  erection  of  a district 
church  at  Chaxhitl,  Westbury-on-Severn.  Messrs.  Medland  A Sons, 
architects,  Gloucester:— 

W,  H.  Smith  £',300  I Wall  A Hook  £1.132 

n — . Bastow,  A Co.,  | A,  King 1.095 

1.094 

J.o/S 


Ltd..., 
D.  C.Jor 


s A Co... 


*•*99 1 , - . 

i,r5ohv.Joi 


ABERDEEN.- Accepted  for  alterations,  Ac.,  to  captain  pilot': 
office,  Ac.,  North  Pier,  lot  the  Harhour  Commissioners.  Mr.  Wni, 
bmtih,  Harbour  Engineer,  15,  Regent  Qu.iy,  .Aberdeen.  Quantities 
by  Engineer  ; — 

Pitinler.2oort.—Jd.mce  McLeod,  45,  Upperkirk- 

gate ^,4  , 4 

< Slater.wori:. — James  VVilson,  79,  Spring-garden  ..  2o  o o 

A Carpenter-work.— Gc*\\e  A Hay,  Fraser-road  276  2 20 

% Piumf<er.ivork.—Jo\\n  Blaikie  A Sou.  Litllcjohn- 

itStason-avnrk. — James  Gouli  CU’comston-park  ....  49  0 o 

Plaster-ivort. — Scott  A Sellar.  7 and  9,  Charlotte- 

16  18  4 


ABERDEEN.  — For  macadamising  Link's-street,  t 
■aving,  Ac.,  Belvidere-place,  for  the  Town  Council, 
lyact,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Town  House,  Aberdeen  :— 

A Leith  A Son,  King-street-road.  Aberdeen,  2s.  i 
sijuare  yard. 


COCKERMOUTH.— For  pulling  down  old  bridge  and  erection 
of  a new  slone  bridge  over  ihc  Ellen,  for  the  Union  Highway 
Authority.  Mr,  Wilson,  engineer,  Court  House,  Cockcmiouth. 
Quantities  by  Mr,  J.  B.  Wilson  :— 

W.  Studliolme £195  10  « I J-  Allison  A Son, 

It  4 Cockennoulh* £141  t? 

o 9 I •Accepted. 


NEWLYN  (Cornwall).— For  the  erection  of  offices  at  I 
iwn,  Paul,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Henry  M.addem 
•chitect.  Belle-Vuc  House,  Newlyn,  Paul,  Cornw.-iUi— 

For  the  H'twle  ll'ori. 

J.S.  Tregenia  £3^^  , 

Mason  ll'ori  only. 

J.  S.  Tregensa* ^,96  , 

Carpenters'  ll'ori. 

Tc-  -^99  0 I C.  M.  Riclmrds  

W.  H,  Wills ^ 13  I J.  James  

98  10  I L Tucker 

J.  E.  Hosken  95  o | T.  F.  Harvey*  

* Accepted. 


PARRSTONE  (Dorset).— For  firming  roads.  Ac.,  on  the  Sande 
cotes  Estate,  for  Messrs,  Uverbury  A llankiiison.  Messrs.  Haiikiii 
son  A bon,  surveyors,  Kiclimond-chiimbers,  Boiirnemuuth  — 

'y-.Saui'tlersACo £975  15  0 I .Mark  Loader,Bournu. 

f'lmi  570 '7  6 mouth  (accepted) ..  £456  5 

J.  Willie 547  JO  6 I 


j.  W.  Pickthole  ., 


COVENTRY.— For  additions.  Ac.,  to  Spon 
ings,  for  the  School  Board,  Messrs.  G.  A J.  S 
Little  Park-street,  Coventry 


J.  Worwood 

HalliiniACo.... 

C.  G,  Hill 

C.  Garlick  

A.  A.  Wincott  . 
C.  Haywood,  jun 


Extension  to 
Buildings. 
....  £i,.78 


ABERDEEN.- Accepted  for  the  rebuilding  of  Bsleavin  Farm 
House,  Old  Meldruin.  Mr.  James  Soutlar,  architect,  42,  Union- 
street,  Aberdeen; — 

Mason.— George  Hall,  Aberdeen  £ira  4 0 

Carpenter.— J-dii\es  Webster.  Old  Mcldnim 108  18  o 

Staler.— Andrew  Khind,  Inverurie SO  it  6 

Plasterer,— Ruben  Moir,  Inverurie xB  0 0 

Painters  and  Gla*iers.—J.  Mason  A Son,  Aber- 


f’/<»Xrj.-j;  Biaikie  A'Snn5'.’Abe^^ 
Irunmon£ery.—li.  Ramsay,  Newcastle  . , . 


6 ts 


ACCRINGTON.- Accepted  for  the  erection  of  slaughterhouse 
lairs,  stables,  Ac.,  for  the  Accrington  and  Church  Industrial' 
Co-operative  Society.  Limiled.  Messrs.  Haywood  A Harrison, 
■“■hilccis,  Accrington  and  Lytham.  Quantities  bv  the  arcliiteris  — 
Mason.— Jos.  Ily.  Critchley £2  4 i j 

C arpenter  and  yufwrrr.— Co-operative  Society  581  10  o 

P/iinifier  and  Ofatier.—Jnn.  Robinson  170  0 o 

tronfonnders' H'oi-k—J.W.-BMgc  2^3  5 0 

Painters'  work  not  let.  [All  of  Accrington,] 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage,  Pitlake.  for  tlic  Town 
Council  1 — 

Trappit  A Batley £364  12  I Briilger  (withdrew) £205  o 

W.  Smith 325  o R.  Peters,  Banstead*....  395  o 

A.  Bullock 315  o(Tidy..;  250  o 

• Accepted. 


PBNARTII  (Wales),— For  widening  and  improving  Windsor- 
toad,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr,  J.  Court.  Surveyor,  Local  Board 
Offices,  Penarlh  ;— 


t8  10  I John  Mackay  £473  7 

to  -3 1 Thomas  Kees,  Ely*  442  24 
• Accepted. 

Contract  .Vo.  2. 

BatchelorASnowden£303  o o I Richards £231  3 

John  Mackay 243*0  o | Thomas  Kees,  Ely*  218  it  1 

• Accepted. 


PRESCOT  (Lancs.).  — Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  boys 
home  at  the  workhouse,  Whiston,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr 
Jas.  Gandy,  architect,  Masonic  Buildings,  St.  H^ens  ; — 

K.  H.  Davies.  Boundary-road,  St.  Helens £1.370  0 0 


RHAYADER  (Wales).  — For  the  erection  of  hotel.  stalOes 
becr-siores,  bars,  bouudaries.  and  water-supply  at  Llanfadog. 
near  Rhayader,  Elan  \'alley,  for  Messrs.  Williams  Bros.  Mr.  Teller 
bmith,  architect,  M.arket-h.all  Buildings.  Builth  Wells  :— 

■£4,ofM  o o I S,  W.  Deakins £2.837  o o 

3.125  o o Henry  Price 3,700  o o 

3.930  o o I A.  Meredith,  New- 
3.877  4 4 I bndge-on-\Vye» ..  3,600  0 o 

2,840  0 o|  •Accepted. 


r.  Price 

J.  Breeze  ... 
D.  B.  Hamer 


ENFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  public  swimming  bath,  i 
taker's  cottage,  Ac.,  at  Enfield  Lock,  lor  the  Enfield  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Mr.  W,  Kittcringham,  engineerand  surveyor.  Quantities 

b_y  Mr,  R.  J.  Beale,  F.S.I.,  o.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W, ; 

C.  Marriott  £3.464  I W.  I^wrence  £2,668 

J.  Coldsweils  A Son 3,044  E.  A.  F.airhead  A Son  ..  2560 

E.  C.  Woodhead  2,9^  W.  Gardner.  Waltham 

C.  Wliitc  2,777  I Abbey  (accepted)  3.361 


houses  Trust 
Jno.  A-  riiomas  ... 
W.  G,  Pickering  ... 
Geo.  Williiighain  ... 
G,  H.  Cross  


7Bt  >6 


H.  A.  Weston  £760 

T.  H,  Burnett,  Corpora- 
tion-road, Grimsby*  ..  -20 
• Accepted. 


GUILDFORD.- Accepted  for  building  stabling  and  conserva. 
tory.  in  connexion  with  residence  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
Parish  of  Stoke,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Scott.  Mr.  Robert  Cianip,  .architect. 
“ The  Retreat."  Woking ; — 

Robert  Pink,  Codaiming £432  25  o 


ROCHDALE.— For  the  constructio: 

Ac,.  _fo^  die  Wuerdle  and  Wardle  Local  Boaref.  Mr!  j.  TerlYus 


Wood,  C.E.,  Bi 
William  Hardy 
S.  Johnson  ... 
J.  C Shaw 


rs,  Rochdale : — 
o o|  Thos.  P.  Willan, 

9 3 Manchester' £1.43915 

It  7 I • Accepted. 


STOCKPORT.— For  laying  160  yds.  of  la-in.  pipe  sewers, 
Edgelcy,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Jno.  Atkinson,  C.E..  Borough 
Surveyor,  St.  Pctei's-gate,  Stockport ; — 

Walker £119  10  o I Dawson  A Walker  ... .£64  12  6 

Worthington  A Pow-  Hayes  Bros,,  Stock- 

nail  75  4 0 port  (accepted) 62  14  10 

J.  Broadhutst  72  19  $| 


(Staffs).- For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Hurst 
Hill.  Coseley,  tor  iho  Sedglcy  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  P.  Brevitt. 
architect.  Devonshire  Chainliers,  Lichlield-strect,  Wolverhampton, 
itnics  by  the  architect  : — 


(Brookes ’a  Sandy”. 


I Rradney  A Lloyd j 

j.Kio  H.  Gough 

3,310  Dorse  A Son  

3,157  T.  Tildcsley 

3,o&  J.  Jones  A Son,  Secigley, 
3,022  near  Dudley*  .......... 

• Accepted. 


architects,  5,  H.avelock-road.  Hastings ; — 


••£556 


J.  Lester 

E.  Outsell 

W,  Small  547 

A.  H.  White 534 

P.  Jenkins 525 

Barter  A Gasson  525 


£st9 


J.  Simnionds . . 

D.  Snow „ 

Padfham  A Hutcheson..  476  o 

S.  Starr  467  9 

J.  Geary,  Hastings*  ....  449  3 
• Accepted. 


HOLY  CROSS.— Foralterations  to  Holy  Cross  Catholic  Church 
dr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect.  Bristol  ;— 

£4.093 1 Halherly  A Carr £3.380 

3.800  Humphreys 7 too 

I o.  c..,—  7 


J.  Carmichael  £ 

Smith  A Sons  .... 

acock  Bros 

W.  H.  Lascelles  A Co. 

R.  E.  Clarke  

Syme  A Duncan 

Somerford  A Son 


W.  Cooper 

A.  Waliis  

J.  Dickeson  

A.  Yeoman  

A.  D,  Chirgwin. . , 

T.  Linfield  

Seath  A Harris*  . 


WAKEFIELD.  — Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to 
Tetley  House.  Kirkgate,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Frank 
Massie,  Surveyor,  Tetley  House.  Kirkgate,  Wakefield;— 
Bricklayers  and  Masons. — T.  A C.  ^Vllson. 

Wakefield  £272  14  o 

^Coiners  and  Carpenters.— lloreneU  St  Hcald, 

Ossete  jje  o o 

Plumber,  A-c— Thos.  Ellis.  Wakefield 66  o o 

Iron/ounder. — S.  Atkinson,  Wakefield 74  o o 

Ptastcrer.—J.  Platts,  Wakefield  23  o o 

i'/ii/rrj,— Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds 2414  o 


1! 
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WAKEFIELD. -For  the  construction  of  a main  P'pe 
Lincoln-street  dUtrict.  Alverthorpt^  for  Dn'on  San^D 

Authority.  Mr.  Frank  Massie.  C.E..  Tetley  House,  Ktrkgate. 

SreBMh  9 ’ 

G.irforth  Bros 4«a  >9  3 Matthew  Arundel, 

AliffeBrOS 39®  S 9 1 East  Ardsley  ....  337  1 

• Accepted. 


WARRIKGTON.-For  forming  and  paying  Ernest-street  and 
Mrt  of  IUmUton-slreet._  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  l-ongum. 


®r5|^Bfa“n7r°'-.STxiwm.  Heaton  ;£».3  ■ 


w’HtT^TARLE  (Krntl.— For  the  erection  of  school  building, 
ol”  ISf  to  .h.  U D.  s,h.0l  Bo„<l.  M..  J. 

tect.  Whitstabic;—  o 

T.W.  Porter  ^£830  0 | R.  Seager 

T.  Cornelius  <>7n 

W.  R.  Nuested 664 


.•..•£649  > 

I Amos  & Foad.  Whit- 
1 stable  (accepted) 019 


W’INCHESTER.— For  the  erection  Of  new  buildings  at  Castle- 

hiU.  Winchester,  for  the  Southampton  Countv  Council. 

Robinson.  County  Architect  and 

Brown.  Son  & Blom-  | F._H.  Kmgerlee 

field  £13.580 

IliegsA:  Hill  >*.340 

Fieldcn  & Son  o3-3»5 

Carter  Sc  Son  £> 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T 1 I R.  (too  sm.all).-A.  S.  (should  have  stated  atnounts).- 
\V.  & J.  B.  H.  (ditto).-B.  J.  D.  (too  late:  next  week).— T.  M. 

O'Connor  (too  small). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lisU  of  tenders,  See.,  must  be  accompa^nted 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubUca 
books  and  giving 

addresses. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  I 

"THEBUILDER’’lssupplledoiRECTfrom  the  Office  to  reddenl*i 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  tps.  pet  annunur 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  Newtf 
Zealand.  India.  China.  Ceylon.  See.  afis.  per  annum.  Remittanceec 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  Wi- 
ne Publisher  of  ••THE  BUILDER,  No.  46.  Catherina-strect.  W.C. 


ipelled  to  decline  pointing 
NOT&— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

public  meetings,  resu.  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H-t  caHftet  undirtaie  to  return  rejtaeii  cpmmuHtcahent. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  merejiews^iteiM^wbich  have 


been  duplicated  for  other  journal,  are  NOT  DESI  RED. 

“ ; — «ra,4lT,e' tirnrarv  and  amstic  matters  Should 


Ail  communications  regarding  literary  ai._  ..  . 

iHt  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  re  at, ng  « advertisement 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  1 me. 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


toff.  H.  Corke 

o I Stephens,  Baslow  &Co. 

It  I Ltd.*  • • 

• Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  new  residence  and 
SlahUng.  for  Captain  Alex.  McBean.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  archi- 
tect.  Wolverhampton ;—  . ^ 

H.  Willcock*  Co ^a-ytS  Hi-Ctive  ...  ‘ 

H Goueh  a.493  Ben.  Guest  accepted)....  a.350 

[AU  of  Wolverhampton.] 


Ifater.Tt'flris  Tti/’iiry.—We  afe  asked  to  conect  an  error  which 
to  dur  ILB  o^Jto.d.,,  to,  “"K  to 

Tetbury  (see  last  .weeks  But/dtr. 


ii  weens  k-  Tender  of 

Mr.'  Francis  Brown,  for  engine-house  and  reservoir,  should  have  been 
£j$t  Instead  of  ;£97’- 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

under 4s. 

1 words)  os.  6<L 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.i 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONS. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


Terms  for  Series  ofTrade  Advertisements,  also  for  Sp«Ul  Advet- 
tlsemonts  on  front  page,  Compedtions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  AucHor, 
Sc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under **•52' 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  M. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  aU  small  sums  should  be 
reinitted  by  Cash  in  Re^tered  Letter  or  by  PostM  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 


of  THB  Builder.”  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Adrertisements  for  t'—  am 

THREE  o'clock  p.m.  < 
be  guaranteed  for  any  » 

ONE  p.m.  on  that  day. 

• ly  TWELVE -- 


. week's  Issne  are  received  up  to 

THURSDAY  but '' Classification  cannot 

may  reach  the  Office  after  HA  LF-P AST 


CDlTf'TAT  ^ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVEI^ 
SPECIAL.— TISFMENTSorORDERS TO  DISCONTINUE 
on  WEDNESDAY 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  PublUbing  Office,  xgs-  per  aanom  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  qaarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Momittg’t  Past. 


THE  BUILDER  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 


the  CATHEDRALS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891.  to  June.  1893.) 


In  each  case-EXTERIOR  VIEW,  spec^ydrawn  fortl.is 
GROUND  PLAN. to  alarge  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  oate  ana 
style  of  the  several  parts  ; DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details,  &c. 


•1.  Canterbury 
♦2.  Lichfield 
•3.  St.  Alban’s 
•4.  Petetboto’ 
•S.  Wells 

6.  Exeter 

7,  Salisbury 


8.  Bristol 


17.  Llandaff 
iS.  Oxford 
19.  Southwell 
30.  Worcester 
2t.  Bangor  '1 


24.  Truro 

25.  St.  Davids 
►30.  York 

37.  Bipon 
3§.  Chester 
39.  Manchester 

30.  C-arlisle 

31.  Durham 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
'll.  Lincoln 

12.  Gloucester 

13.  Sc.  Paul's 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Ely 

-Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNYeach.  except  i,  3,  3.  4,  S- 
II.  and  26.  the  numbers  of  " The  Builder"  ^mg 

nr  arVj,r*  hut  rcorints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN,  AND  DESCRIPTION 
Sf  ‘^<NTERBUR^  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ^ALBAN'S.  JETER- 
BOROUGH,  and  WELLS  ca  ' ' ^ 

LINCOLN  and  YIDRK.  price 
of  reprints  extra ; single  sets,  a 
gS"  [The  whole  series  (including  reprints)  13s.  6d. ; post-free, 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTL 
MONIALS,  &C,.  at  the_^ Office  and 


BAM  BILL  61TOBB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spccialljli 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloubj; 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quicfen 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered) 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free.'ti 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke<tt 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  AA 
WiEiams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.i 


A^pEalte.— The  Seyssel  and  MetaUic  Laviv 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42]; 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foil 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floorsii 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roomsn 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphaltil( 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [AdvT” 


stioogly  recommends  that  of  Che  latter  COPlt 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “ The  Buader,''may  have  ReflUsad^ystd 
to  tke  Office.  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  fret  0/ 
iharve.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  seat, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


Established  iS66. 


J.J.ETRID6E,Jf 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEEJ 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  fc  SON,  20,  Parliament  st.,  S.Wt 

“QUANTlTYSURVEYORS'TABLESANDDlARY.yf 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/- Post  x/x.  [ADVTvii 


S PRAGUE  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptl;; 
executed. 


4&5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [ADVr 


FrGficli 


THE 


I be  had.  price  6d.  each,  and  of 
4d.  each.  Postage  and  packing 
),  Che  seven  secs  together,  fid. 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


This  series  which  is  'in  all  respects  similar  to  the  above,  began  i 
July  and  wiU  end  in  December.  1893. 

'Tuly  1 I 3.  Aberdeen  Sept,  a I S-  Ion» 

. -G.  . - I . /s-r.  7 1 6.  r 


1!  E^^i^h^Kg-S  1 J kirkwaii  Oei.  7 I 6.  Dunblane 
Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL'S. 

^ (jj  in.  by  III  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  fid. ; by  post,  fl 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
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Architectural  Drawings  at  Chicago. 

PI  K American  archi- 
tectural drawings 
are  placed  in  the 
upper  galleries  of 
the  Fine  Art  build- 
ing, and  consist  of 
a somewhat  hetero- 
genous collection  of 
executed  work, 
competition  draw- 
ings,  students’  work, 
and  photographic  details.  Although  the  col- 
lection contains  many  examples  of  good  work 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Americans  have  missed  a great  opportunity 
of  showing  the  architects  of  all  nations  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  they  can  do  in  the 
way  of  architectural  drawing,  for  the  Exhi- 
bition cannot  be  said  to  be  representative  of 
all  that  is  best  in  American  draughtmanship. 

It  is,  however,  a fact  which  the  Americans 
themselves  acknowledge,  that  show  draw- 
ings, as  we  understand  them,  are  not  often 
prepared,  at  any  rate  to  such  a large 
extent  as  in  England,  and  this  is  but 
natural  in  a country  where  everything 
is  done  in  such  a hurry  and  under 
such  pressure  as  in  the  States.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  in  the  hurry  of  work 
buildings  have  been  commenced  before 
the  drawings  have  been  completed,  and  that 
as  for  Exhibition  drawings,  the  answer  would 
be  that  a photograph  would  be  taken  when 
the  “job  was  through.’’  This  is,  of  course, 
extreme,  but  it  may  serve  to  point  out  in 
what  direction  the  fault  lies.  The  first 
thing  which  naturally  impresses  itself  on  one 
is  the  absence  of  some  of  the  latest  large 
works  from  the  Exhibition.  Church  work 
is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  the  works 
mostly  en  ividetice  are  tall  business  premises 
treated  on  a very  large  scale  with  somewhat 
startling  colour.  Small  country  houses  are 
plentiful,  and  illustrate  the  well-known 
American  school  of  draughtsmanship  which 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years  into 
England,  and  which  errs  by  the  introduction 
of  tricks  and  unnatural  effects,  but  which  is 
always  bright  and  never  overladen  or 
“worked-up"  as  in  some  of  the  older  styles 
of  draughtsmanship.  There  is  practically 
no  student’s  work,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  that  is  to  say,  no  sketches  or  measured 
work.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to 


seek,  in  that  there  is  nothing  old  or  interest- 
ing enough  to  sketch  or  measure  in  the 
States.  This  fact  is  also  emphasised  by 
American  students  going  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beau>?sArts  at  Paris,  or  studying  in  their  own 
architectural  schools,  which  are  founded  on 
it,  and  we  know  that  outdoor  sketching  and 
the  measurement  of  old  buildings  are  not  a 
part  of  that  system. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  collection 
several  projets  executed  from  the  Ecole 
and  from  private  ateliers  in  Paris ; these 
studies  show,  as  usual,  the  unsuitability  of 
the  treatment  to  the  subject  in  liand, 
although  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
position they  may,  and  doubtless  do,  answer 
their  purpose. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Millet,  himself  an  architect- 
student  of  the  itcole  and  Lecturer  on  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
has  had  the  arrangement  of  the  drawings, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  keep  those  by  the 
same  architects  in  groups,  a method  which, 
curiously  enough,  was  adopted  simultaneously 
this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy,  with  good 
results. 

Perspective  and  geometrical  shaded  draw- 
ings seem  fairly  evenly  divided,  the  per- 
spectives being  always  employed,  as  is 
natural,  in  the  country  houses  and  smaller 
works,  and  in  some  of  the  bigger  works  in 
which  colour  is  the  medium  employed.  One 
finds  extreme  difficulty  in  generalising  any- 
thing which  is  American  ; whether  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  or  sculpture  there  seems  no 
standard  of  general  excellence  ; for  instance, 
you  find  some  drawings  executed  with  a care 
and  freshness  which  is  positively  delightful, 
and  on  the  next  screen  you  are  horrified  to 
find  a drawing  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
very  beginner.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  best 
to  make  a few  notes  of  the  more  important 
contributions. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt’s  only  contribution 
is  a drawing,  12  ft.  high  by  3 ft.  wide,  of  a 
part  of  the  house  for  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
delicately  modelled  in  the  Early  French 
Renaissance  style,  and  which  consists  of  three 
stories  and  a roof  modelled  after  the  Chateau 
de  Blois,  the  niches  containing  statuary, 
while  the  angle  turrets  are  elaborately  carved. 

Messrs.  Adler  & Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  send 
pen  drawings  of  the  Union  Trust  Building  at 
St.  Louis,  in  which  the  principles  advocated 
by  these  architects  are  well  exemplified.  It 


is  a fifteen-story  building  on  a corner  site. 
Light  is  obtained  on  the  long  side  in  a way 
that  is  becoming  characteristic  in  America,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  at  the  new  Women's 
Temple  at  Chicago,  viz.,  by  recessing  the 
central  portion  of  the  facade  and  thus 
forming  a court,  with  one  side  left  open  to 
the  street,  which  is,  of  course,  a great 
improvement  on  an  internal  court.  The  two 
lower  stories  are  thrown  into  a basement  %vith 
semi-circular  upper  windows  and  predomi- 
nating horizontal  lines,  thus  binding  the  lower 
part  of  the  structure  well  together  ; the  next 
ten  stories  are  grouped  together  between 
piers  connected  at  the  top  with  semi-circular 
arches,  the  windows  being  recessed  between 
these  and  treated  plainly.  Above  this  comes 
a strong  horizontal  band,  and  the  next  two 
stories  are  enclosed  under  columns  supporting 
a massive  projecting  cornice,  the  top  story 
being  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  principle 
of  the  design  seems  right,  and  it  certainly 
emphasises  the  architect’s  idea  that  unity  is 
the  first  great  principle  of  composition,  and 
that  every  building,  whether  high  or  low, 
should  be  enclosed  within  one  main  idea  and 
should  not  be  a succession  of  floors  piled  one 
above  the  another  without  reference  to  the 
scheme  as  a whole.  The  detail  of  the 
great  semi-circular  entrance  doorway  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  intricate  sculpture 
work  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Horticultural 
Building  by  the  same  architect.  ' The 
design  is  rendered  in  a slightly  - finished 
pen  and  ink  perspective. 

Near  this  is  a drawing  by  Mr.  Bruce  Price, 
which,  as  hinted  at  previously,  Is  a good 
example  of  what  not  to  do.  It  is  an  eleva- 
tion in  water  colour  of  a design  for  a high 
building.  Mr.  Price  has  taken  the  Tower 
of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  with  the  marble 
loggia  at  the  base  included,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  windows  to  each  story  he  has 
turned  it  into  a modern  American  “ sky- 
scraper.’’ It  is  true  he  is  able  to  get  thirty- 
two  stories  into  his  building,  but  where  is 
the  American  inventiveness  about  which 
we  hear  so  much?  Any  Yankee  notion 
would  be  better  than  this,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  a design  could  have 
found  a place  in  the  Exhibition. 

In  the  corner  bay  hard  by  are  three 
large  framed  drawings  by  Messrs.  Crain 
Wentworth,  & Goodhue,  of  Boston,  which 
are  interesting  in  many  ways.  They  are 
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drawn  to  a large  size,  each  being  6 ft. 
by  4 ft.,  and  are  designs  for  three  churches 
of  some  pretensions,  of  which,  as  already 
remarked,  there  are  tew  in  the  Exhibition. 
One  of  these  is  executed  in  monochrome, 
while  two  are  in  pen  and  ink,  after  the 
English  method  in  many  respects,  but  in 
which  a new  device,  called  ''spattering’’  in 
the  States,  has  been  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — When  a l.irge  plain  wall-surface 
occurs  in  a drawing,  which  it  is  desired  to 
cover  so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  texture 
of  stonework,  or  plaster,  or  what  not.  the 
rest  of  the  drawing  is  covered  up  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  to  receive  the  tone,  and 
a brush  full  of  ink  is  then  drawn  along  a 
comb,  sprinkling  the  drawing  to  any  desired 
shade,  and  really  giving  it  a very  soft  and 
agreeable  effect.  It  produces  somewhat  the 
same  effect  as  light  washes  in  conjunction 
with  pen  work.  These  churches  are  more 
English  in  composition  and  treatment  than 
any  in  the  collection,  and  remind  one  some- 
what of  the  late  John  Sedding's  work;  for 
example,  we  notice  the  same  large  west 
window,  with  its  three  buttressed  divisions, 
the  S(|uare  towers  enriched  at  top  with  small 
spirelets  of  copper,  and  the  turrets,  as  at 
Trinity  Church.  Sloane-square.  Whether 
either  of  the  architects  are  English,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  if  not,  the  iiiHuence  of  the 
Builder  plates  has  found  its  way  to  Boston, 
Mass. 

Alongside,  Messrs.  Lamb  & Rich  send 
some  large  frames.  One  is  a bromide  enlarge- 
ment of  a pencil  drawing,  which  comes  out 
very  softly,  although  the  lines  are  somewhat 
distorted  from  being  enlarged.  This  is 
certainly  a novel  way  of  getting  a large 
architectural  drawing,  but  the  effect  is  a 
somewhat  blurred  one. 

In  the  next  bay  is  a large  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  New  York  State  Building  at 
the  Fair,  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  i!tW’hite. 
The  design  is  founded  very  literally  on  that 
of  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome.  The  colouring 
is  somewhat  overdone,  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky  not  cleverly  handled. 

No.  3,238  is  a four-story  building,  executed 
in  monochrome,  by  Mr.  Hughson  Hawley, 
who  has  e.xecuted  a number  of  drawings  in 
the  collection,  but  whose  standard  varies  very 
much.  Close  at  hand  is  a small  drawing  by 
Messrs.  Rossiter  & Wright,  of  New  York. 
It  is  executed  in  pencil  on  grey  paper, 
and  is  a design  for  a .small  country  house 
to  be  executed  in  grey  stone.  The  only 
colouring  is  that  put  on  the  red  tile  roofs, 
and  brick  chimney-stacks  which  start  directly 
from  the  stone  at  the  eaves  level.  The 
drawing  is  very  quietly  treated,  and  seems  to 
us  the  right  principle  to  bear  in  mind  for  an 
architectural  drawing,  especially  in  view  of 
the  tricky  innovations'  of  the  present  day. 
Almost  next  to  this,  and  by  the  same  archi- 
tects, is  a perspective  and  small  plan  of  the 
Clark  Memorial  Library  on  Long  Island, 
treated  in  pencil  on  grey  toned  paper  with 
slight  colour  indications  on  walls  : the  build- 
ing is  small,  containing  only  a library  with 
alcove,  reading-room  and  librarian's  room, 
and  with  museum  over  large  library,  and 
with  open  timber  roof.  A couple  of  trees 
crisply  put  complete  the  drawing,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  its  kind  in 
the  show. 

Photographs  are  admitted,  and  we  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  before  that  much  abused 
institution,  the  Royal  Academy,  will  allow 
this  form  of  representation  on  the  walls  of 
the  Architectural  Room,  a method  of  portrayal 
which  is  at  once  the  most  truthful  and 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any  kind.  That 
of  the  Madison-square  Tower  at  New  York, 
designed  after  the  famous  Giralda  at  Seville, 
by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  of  New 
York,  is  very  satisfactory,  as  showing  the 
grouping  with  the  surrounding  ^buildings. 

Here  follow  several  large  Ecole  designs 
by  students,  in  which  the  plans  occupy 
most  of  the  space,  and  scores  of  which 
might  be  seen  in  any  French  exhibition.  A 
very  well  thought-out  set  are,  however,  sent 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Turner,  a pupil  of  M.  Paul 
Blondel. 


Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  pen 
work  is  the  drawing  of  the  new  City  Hall 
for  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wheel- 
wright, architect,  and  which  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Chas.  D.  Maginnis.  The  design  is  appar- 
ently founded  on  Bramante's  Cancellaria 
Palace  at  Rome;  the  building  being  large, 
and  the  drawing  of  it  comparatively  small, 
the  architectural  features  have  had  to  be 
very  judiciously  put  in  so  as  not  to  over- 
crowd the  drawing,  and  Mr.  Maginnis  has 
had  to  adopt  a sort  of  architectural  short- 
hand. There  is  not  a ruled  line  on  the  draw- 
ing, all  the  straight  cornices,  naturally 
occurring  in  a Renaissance  work  of  this 
kind,  being  put  in  by  hand ; the  shadow  of  the 
loggia  on  the  top  story  is  effectively  put  in, 
while  no  cross-hatching  appears  at  all, 
the  difference  in  tone  being  obtained  by 
thickness  and  closeness  of  line.  The 
shadows  from  cornices  are  treated  as 
being  produced  by  sunlight  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  almost  in  front,  and  are  sharply 
expressed,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the 
method  of  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley.  The  figures 
and  statuary  are  equally  well  done.  It  is 
such  exquisite  pieces  of  work  as  this  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon, 
which  make  it  very  difficult  to  generalise  on 
the  collection  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  also  sends  his  design 
for  a Primary  School-house  at  Boston,  also 
executed  by  Mr.  Maginnis.  It  is  a classical 
composition,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
projecting  top  cornice,  the  lower  story 
rusticated  with  small  square  windows,  and 
large  doorway  at  each  end  ; and  the  upper 
floor  with  large  semi-circular  windows, 
grouped  towards  the  centre. 

In  the  Exhibition  are  several  competition 
drawings  executed  for  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John,  at  New  York.  We  note  that 
by  !\Ir.  W.  H.  Wood,  a fly-away  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  in  which  lights  and  shades  are 
contrasted  together  in  an  alarming  way. 
No.  3,390  is  another  set,  in  line,  by  Mr.  R.  VV. 
Gibson,  an  Englishman  settled  in  New  York, 
and  which  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
last-named.  The  Americans  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  cipable  of  designing  any- 
thing well  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  especially 
a building  of  this  magnitude,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  anything  we  are  to  expect  from 
America  must  come  from  the  new  conditions 
of  life  which  exist  there,  and  which  involve 
new  problems  for  the  architect,  and  not  from 
anything  which  has  gone  before,  and  which 
of  necessity  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  architect. 

Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  send  several 
large  drawings  of  their  magnificent  Hotel 
Ponce  de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
This  hotel  is  constructed  externally  of 
white  plaster  with  red  brick  dressings  to 
windows  and  red  Italian  tile  roofs.  The 
grouping  is  symmetrical,  with  towers  and 
open  loggia,  emphasising  points  on  the  plan, 
and  a bright  effect  is  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  palm  trees  and  green  shrubs  and 
by  the  bright  blue  Florida  sky.  The  size 
of  this  water-colour  is  about  12  ft.  by  6 ft., 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a ground  plan 
almost  the  same  size  has  been  sent  and 
placed  over  so  that  the  ratio?iale  of  the 
design  can  be  followed.  In  many  instances, 
however,  no  plan  appears  with  the  elevations 
or  perspectives,  which  is,  we  suppose,  a con- 
cession to  the  vulgar  idea  of  making  a pretty 
picture  for  the  public  to  gaze  at  without 
reference  to  its  real  merits  as  a design. 

Large  drawings  of  several  high  buildings 
appear.  In  these,  water-colour  has  naturally 
been  the  medium  selected  by  the  draughts- 
man in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  space 
to  be  covered.  Amongst  others,  Messrs. 
Shepley,  Rutan,  Coolidge,  of  Boston 
and  Chicago,  and  who  succeeded  the 
late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson  in  his  practice, 
send  a large  water-colour  about  1 1 ft. 
high  by  6 ft.  wide,  showing  the  Ames 
Building  at  Boston,  a structure  thirteen 
stories  high.  A Romanesque  feeling  runs 
through  the  features,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  principle  adopted  by  Messrs.  Adler  & 


Sullivan  is  the  only  way  to  design  tliese  :l 
high  buildings,  and  that  the  placing  of  stories  ;| 
one  above  the  other,  and  marked  with 
horizontal  bands,  and  with  no  unity  of 
expression,  almost  looks  wrong. 

What  we  may  term  architectural  impres-  ■ 
sionism  is  somewhat  largely  illustrated.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  this  and  . 
mere  sketches,  perhaps;  but  Mr.  Arthur  • 
Rotch  sends  a clever  little  pencil  sketch  of  a 
country  house  in  perspective  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  with  large  overhanging 
eaves,  the  walls  of  yellow  colour  and  with 
dark  tiled  roof.  It  is  a very  good  example 
of  a water-colour,  with  general  masses  indi-  - 
cated.  The  California  State  Building  in  the 
World’s  Fair,  by  i\Ir.  Page  Brown,  ^vhich,  in 
itself,  is  a very  interesting  structure,  is 
shown  by  a hideous  scene-painter’s  drawing 
in  bright  green  and  red.  The  design  itself 
is  made  up  of  materials  from  tlie  old  Spanish 
missions  in  California,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  State  buildings. 

One  of  the  most  careful  pen  drawings  is 
that  of  a design  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hardenbergh 
for  an  i\rt  Club,  in  a very  small  type  of 
Francois  ist  style,  in  which  some  strong 
sunlight  effects  are  introduced  in  keeping 
with  the  best  American  style.  Messrs. 
Holabird  & Roche,  Architects  of  the  Live 
Stock  Pavilion  at  the  Fair,  send  some  quietly 
coloured  drawings  of  their  work,  that  of  the 
First  Sheridan  Tower  being  specially 
characteristic  of  American  work.  It 
represents  a square  tower  with  solid 
circular  projecting  angles  and  low  segmental 
doorway  at  base,  the  upper  story  being 
projected  on  corbels  to  come  near  the  edge 
of  angle  projections  and  treated  with  upper 
colonnade  and  pyramidal  roof  with  rounded 
edges,  the  whole  design  rather  reminding 
one  of  Richardson's  work. 

Messrs.  Holabird  & Roche  also  send  a 
good  water  colour  perspective  of  their  new 
"Old  Colony  Building"  at  Chicago,  now 
being  erected  in  a central  part  of  the  town. 

It  is  seventeen  stories  in  height,  in  grey  stone 
with  circular  corbelled  bays  at  the  angles, 
plain  square  headed  windows  and  boldly 
designed  cornice,  the  upper  stories,  enclosed 
as  It  were,  to  form  a frieze,  and  forming  one 
of  the  most  satislactory  of  the  high  buildings 
at  Chicago. 

No.  3.338  shows  a bright  sketch  in  pen  and 
ink  of  a country  house,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  American  illustrated 
journals,  the  ideainthe  architect's  mindbeing 
apparently  to  make  as  much  roof  and  as  little 
wall  as  possible.  It  is  sketchily  put  in  with 
sloping  walls,  and  placed  on  a hillock.  No 
information  is  given,  and  it  is  possibly  a fancy 
sketch  to  catch  a client. 

Some  large  drawings  hard  by,  in  the  French 
manner  of  a "^design  for  a suburban  resi- 
dence," by  an  Ecole  student,  sliow  about  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  requirements  as  is 
possible  to  imagine.  If  the  title  had  been 
altered  to  “A  Prince's  Country  Mansion,’’ 
the  case  would  have  been  very  different. 

Messrs.  Le  Brun  & Son,  of  New  York, 
exhibit  a neatly-executed  water-colour  of  a 
new  ten-story  office  block — the  Metropolitan 
Building  in  the  Madison-square — at  New 
York.  It  is  built  of  white  stone,  and  unity 
is  attained  by  enclosing  several  stories  under 
one  arch. 

Messrs.  Peabody  & Stearns  send  a sheet  of 
office  sketches,  in  colour,  of  buildings  erected 
by  them,  many  of  which  are  very  effective, 
but  considering  that  Messrs.  Peabody  & 
Stearns  have  done  some  of  the  best  domestic 
work  recently  erected  in  the  States,  many  of 
which  are  at  Newport,  R.I.,  these  sketches 
do  not  do  justice  to  them,  and  it  is  a pity 
they  were  unable  to  send  more  drawings. 
This  is,  however,  only  a further  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  even  the  foremost  architects 
in  the  States  do  not  give  time  to  the  pre- 
paration of  show  drawings. 

An  unexecuted  house  by  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Jacques,  & Rantoul,  is  shown  in  a bold  sepia 
drawing  which  is  (luite  Elizabethan  in  cha- 
racter, with  mullioned  windows  and  diapered 
walls,  and  with  terraced  front,  making  alt®- 
gether  a composition  which  must  have  been 
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studied  by  one  having  an  acquaintance  with 
English  precedent,  which  is  very  rare  indeed 
in  the  collection. 

In  the  enlargement  of  the  Cambridge  City 
Hall  (Mass.),  by  Messrs.  Longfellow,  Alden, 

& Harlow,  the  late  Mr.  Richardson’s  influence 
is  clearly  seen.  It  is  to  be  executed  in 
rough-faced  granite,  with  steep  pitched  roof 
and  dormers,  with  massive  central  tower, 
and  with  open  upper  stages  as  campanile. 
Another  firm  of  architects  who  send  works 
of  interest  are  Messrs.  Gilbert  & Taylor, 
whose  design  for  a frame-built  house,  with 
granite  basement,  is  shown  in  a very  cleverly- 
executed  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  also  shows  an  exquisitely-drawn  little 
sketch  of  a stone  church  at  the  foot  of  a hill 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  which  the  grouping  is 
cleverly  handled. 

The  armoury  for  the  13th  Regiment  at 
Brooklyn,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Daus,  is  a very 
appropriate  piece  of  work,  and  is  being 
executed  at  the  present  time.  It  is  shown 
by  a good  water-colour  drawing,  and  is  of 
.unpolished  red  granite  in  a castellated 
manner,  with  huge  semi-circular  entrance 
arch,  flanked  by  circular  towers,  the  rest  of 
the  design  kept  dignified  and  severe,  the 
upper  part  of  the  towers  corbelled  over 
castellated.  Mr.  Daus  has  studied  at  the 
Paris  itcole,  but  in  this  design  he  has  shown 
that  he  can,  like  Richardson,  forget  a good 
deal  of  what  is  taught  there.  In  conclusion, 
we  should  say  that  the  Exhibition,  although 
not  by  any  means  strong,  is,  perhaps, 
a fair  one,  but  that  it  contains  extremes 
of  good  and  bad  work,  both  in  regard 
to  draughtmanship  and  design,  while 
water-colour  and  pen  and  ink  seem  to 
hold  even  sway.  Churcli  work  must  be 
very  badly  represented,  because  we  know 
that  some  very  good  work  on  a small  scale 
has  been  done  under  the  influence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Richardson.  No  designs  for  stained 
glass,  which  take  up  so  much  valuable  space 
in  our  Royal  Academy,  are  present  in  the 
collection,  and  colour  decoration  is  not 
represented  at  all  in  regard  to  studies  for 
exterior  or  interior  work.  But  taking  into 
account  the  apathy  ot  the  American  architects 
to  making  show  drawings,  we  should  say 
that  the  collection  is  a fairly  representative 
one  of  the  state  of  American  architecture  at 
the  present  time,  and  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  our  own  collection  at  Chicago. 

In  approaching  the  German  collection  of 
drawings  a great  difference  is  at  once 
noticeable.  They  are  hung  in  the  bays  of 
one  of  the  naves  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
drawings  consist  mostly  of  large  coloured 
views  very  carefully  prepared  and  shaded, 
and  are  principally  of  public  buildings  and 
churches.  Amongst  the  former  is  the 
German  design  for  the  Parliament  House 
and  Court  of  Justice  at  Tokio,  Japan, 
executed  in  a coarse  German  classic  style  by 
Messrs.  Ende  & Bockmann  of  Berlin,  who 
exhibit  the  plans  ; the  composition  consists 
of  a lower  story  treated  as  a basement  with 
rustications,  witli  two  stories  over,  enclosed 
under  an  order  of  Corinthian  columns. 
Surmounting  the  whole  composition  is  a 
copper-covered  dome  with  lantern,  the  space 
beneath  which  on  plan  forms  a central 
"salle  des  pas  perdus  ” from  which,  by 
means  of  wide  galleries  on  either  side  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  are  reached.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  Japanese  have  not  sufficient 
patriotism  to  execute  something  in  their  own 
style  instead  of  this  heavy  and  coarse  design. 
The  same  architects  exhibit  their  design 
for  the  Court  House  at  'I'okio,  a two  storied 
building  in  red  brick  and  stone  and  with 
steep  roof. 

A project  for  a town  hall  at  Leipsig,  by 
Herr  H.  Licht,  is  also  shown  by  plans, 
elevations  and  sections  in  monochrome.  It 
consists  of  two  stories  in  the  wall  and  two 
in  the  roof,  whose  vertical  height  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  wall  which 
supports  it.  The  lower  floor  consists  of  a 
series  of  semi-circular  arches  in  red  brick 
and  stone,  while  square-headed  windows 
come  over  and  then  some  really  well 
designed  ornamental  dormers.  The  tower 


is  placed  in  the  centre,  making  a very 
characteristic  design  and  tinted  in  Indian 
ink  with  good  feeling.  Plans  and  plaster 
models  are  shown  of  the  Imperial  Office  of 
Insurance  and  the  Imperial  Office  of  Patents 
at  Berlin.  Both  are  in  the  accepted  govern- 
mental Classic  style  and  both  equally  bad, 
but  the  idea  ot  illustration  by  models  is  a 
good  one. 

Two  competition  designs  for  the  William  I. 
monument  are  exhibited.  One  is  shown  by 
a large  rough  pen  and  ink  drawing  in  which 
groups  of  statuary  are  introduced  wherever 
possible,  and  is  representative  of  the  worst 
phase  of  modern  German  pseudo-classic 
architecture ; the  other  design  is  at  the  further 
end  of  the  collection,  and  is  executed  in 
black  chalk  to  a large  scale.  It  is  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  and  shows  the  late  Emperor  on 
horseback  on  a pedestal  surrounded  by  a 
semi-circular  colonnade  of  coupled  columns 
designed  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and 
executed  in  a style  which  would  be  despised 
anywhere  out  of  Germany. 

As  a change,  three  elevations  of  a small 
villa  are  shown,  in  which  as  many  towers 
and  spirelets  are  worked  in  as  possible  ; the 
details  somewhat  of  French  Renaissance, 
except  the  towers,  which  have  the  usual 
top-heavy  German  appearance. 

Herr  G.  Hanberrisser  sends  his  design  for 
the  New  Rathaus,  at  Wiesbaden,  and  a plan 
is  gfven.  It  is  executed  in  the  later  German 
Renaissance,  the  central  feature  flanked  with 
towers  having  conical  roofs  and  spire, 
and  forming  a pleasing  and  characteristic 
building. 

Professor  L.  Levy  sliows  coloured  eleva- 
tions, plans  and  sections  of  his  synagogue  at 
Kaiscrlautein,  in  the  Moorish  style,  with 
bulbous  pyramids  and  interior  decoration  of 
Byzantine  treatment. 

A church  and  a synagogue  at  Munich,  by 
Herr  A.  Schmidt,  follow;  the  one  is  an 
attempt  at  Gothic  in  the  wiry  modern  German 
style,  and  the  synagogue  is  some  way  after 
Romanesque,  in  red  brick  and  stone.  In  the 
next  bay  is  the  large  plaster  model  of  the 
Memorial  Church  to  the  Emperor  William, 
at  Berlin.  It  is  placed  at  the  meeting  of  six 
streets,  and  has  an  important  enough  aspect. 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  short  transept  and 
apsidal  east  end,  and  two  apsidal  projections 
on  each  side  of  the  western  tower  and  spire. 
It  is  vaulted  internally.  The  plaster  model 
is  very  well  executed,  but  the  Gothic  is  of 
that  unfeeling  description  so  unpleasing  to 
English  eyes.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions of  a colour  treatment  surround  the 
model. 

After  some  very  poorly-designed  Gothic 
churches  in  colour  are  shown,  we  notice 
some  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  Munster,  in  red  brick  and 
stone  with  miilHoned  windows  and  high- 
pitched  roof. 

The  Law-Court  house  at  Cologne  is  an 
important  structure  in  the  German  Domestic 
style,  with  well  designed  circular  angle 
towers  with  steep  spires  shown  by  a fine 
water-colour  drawing,  about  12  ft.  long.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  designs  in  the 
collection,  though  eminently  German. 

Then  follow  a “ Reception  Building  ” at 
Diisseldorf,  a Court  House  at  Boehum,  the 
Morgue  at  Berlin,  all  of  which  in  drawing 
and  design  are  as  bad  as  they  could  be, 
while  a very  satisfactory  water-colour  draw- 
ing shows  the  Dom  Hotel  at  Cologne,  with 
the  Cathedral  alongside. 

Herr  Max  Spitta  sends  a large  model  in 
plaster  of  his  " Gaudenkirche  ” in  Berlin. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a Latin  Cross,  with 
narrow  ambulatories  on  each  side  of  nave, 
which  go  round  semi-octagonal  apse,  and 
having  sloping  lean-to  roof  externally.  It  is 
in  the  modern  German  Romanesque,  and, 
therefore,  poor  in  detail,  and  spiky  and  wiry 
in  general  effect. 

It  is  a curious  thing,  but  one  cannot  help 
remarking  the  extraordinary  amount  of  Ger- 
man church  work  shown  in  comparison  with 
domestic  work.  Whether  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  illustrate  this  latter  we  know  not, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  domestic  work  is 


scarcely  shown  at  all,  while  very  poor  church 
work  is  liere  in  quantities. 

The  series  winds  up  with  a chalk  drawing 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Metz  effectively  rendered, 
but  which  does  not  show  old  and  new  work. 
Also  the  reconstruction  of  Bremen  Cathedral 
and  other  churches,  to  which  the  same 
remarks  apply  as  to  style. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  and  opposite 
the  drawings  stands  a large  model  in  a coarse 
Classic  style  of  the  German  Parliament 
House  in  Berlin  by  Herr  Paul  Wallot, 
architect.  If  the  collection  is  representative, 
we  should  say  that  German  architecture  is  in 
a very  poor  way,  especially  in  domestic  and 
church  work.  In  the  public  buildings  which 
do  not  pretend  to  be  Classic,  but  which  are 
in  the  Renaissance  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  which  have  a large  amount  of  Dutch 
feeling  in  them,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
high-pitched  dormer  roofs,  good  feeling  is 
introduced,  and  with  success,  as  at  the  Law 
Court  House  at  Cologne.  Water  colour  is 
nearly  always  the  medium  employed,  neces- 
sitated, in  great  part  we  should  say,  by  the 
large  size  of  the  drawings. 

The  French  architectural  drawings  are 
shown  in  the  east  long  gallery,  in  the  centre 
of  which  arc  the  French  architectural  repro- 
duction in  sculptures.  The  collection  of 
drawings  is  a disappointing  one.  Besides 
the  smallness  of  the  collection,  what  strikes 
one  principally  is  that  many  have  been  on 
view  before,  and  some  even  as  long  ago  as 
the  1889  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

All  thedrawings  are  large,  and  are  executed 
in  water-colour  or  monochrome,  no  pen  and 
ink  work  being  on  view. 

The  collection  consists  principally  of  public 
buildings,  but  some  domestic  work  is  shown 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  What- 
ever the  Ecole  may  do  for  composition  and 
design  in  regard  to  great  public  buildings,  it 
certainly  has  not  grasped  the  right  principles 
in  regard  to  domestic  work.  The  attempt  of 
the  design  in  each  case  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
duce a miniature  palace,  to  introduce  as 
many  finials  and  features  of  all  kinds  as 
possible,  and  by  so  doing  to  lose  all  that 
simplicity  and  repose  which  is  seen  in  the 
best  English  and  American  work. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  of  the  exhibits 
is  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Suresnes,  consisting 
of  a series  of  six  drawings  photographed 
from  the  original  drawings,  and  with  views 
of  the  buildings  as  actually  executed,  making 
a very  complete  collection. 

Close  by  on  a revolving  screen  is  a collec- 
tion of  plans,  elevations,  sections  of  historic 
French  churches,  consisting  of  photographs 
from  measured  drawings.  These  are  sent 
presumably  by  the  Bureau  des  Monuments 
Historiques,  and  form  a valuable  rdsuinii  of 
the  work  of  that  body. 

Then  follow  a few  large  drawings  of 
Decorative  treatment,  and  an  important 
series  of  twelve  drawings,  by  M.  A.  Marcel, 
of  a Rcstauration  of  the  Chateau  of 
Tonguedoc  in  Brittany,  very  unlike  English 
work  in  every  particular,  being  tinted  in 
monochrome  and  shaded. 

The  Bourse  at  Amsterdam  occupies  the 
whole  oi  the  next  screen,  with  eight  huge 
strainers  in  light  ink  and  tinted.  It  is 
executed  in  a very  good  type  of  Dutch 
Renaissance,  by  M.  J.  Cordonnier,  and  bears 
the  date  1S92.  Internally  iron  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  late  Paris  Exhibition, 
with  terra-cotta  filling  in  behind,  which 
shows  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  exercised 
a certain  amount  of  influence — in  France,  at 
least — and  which  forces  on  us  the  thought, 
intensified  by  the  erection  of  the  great 
buildings  at  Chicago,  that  perhaps  the  older 
countries  will  develop  a new  style  first.  The 
set  is  accompanied  by  a workmanlike  detail 
section  to  a large  scale. 

M.  T.  Guadet  sends  his  new  Hotel  des 
Postes,  being  erected  opposite  tlie  Louvre. 
The  design  is  explained  by  four  large  plans, 
one  elevation,  and  two  sections,  which  are 
executed  in  line  and  tinted,  the  architecture 
partaking  of  the  somewhat  cold  Paris  official 
phase. 

A scheme  for  the  decoration  of  a theatre, 
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by  M.  Louis  Bigaux,  follows,  in  which  the 
architecture  and  decoration  are  worked  well 
together. 

M.  Depertbes  sends  a large  perspective  of 
his  fine  scheme  for  refacing  Milan  Cathedral, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion ; and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  M. 
Ballu’s  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bucharest  was 
also  exhibited  there.  M.  Ballu  also  exhibits 
his  Chili  Building  erected  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  a series  of  small  drawings  of 
Restaur ations. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  above,  in 
which  the  principal  drawings  are  enume- 
rated, the  French  collection  is  a very  poor  one, 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  better  not 
to  have  exhibited  at  all  than  to  have  sent  a 
collection  in  which  the  foremost  architects 
are  not  represented,  and  which  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  of  French  architecture 
at  the  present  time. 

English  architectural  drawings  have  been 
intentionally  omitted  from  this  notice. 


NOTES. 

HE  detailed  verbal  report  of  the 
French  Congress  of  Architects, 
which  is  being  continued  week  by 
week  in  the  columns  of  L' Archi- 
tecture, gives  us  in  the  last  number  of  that 
journal  a full  account  of  a discussion  on  the 
question  of  architectural  competitions,  some 
points  in  which  are  of  interest  as  showing; 
the  view  taken  by  French  architects  of 
certain  questions  which  have  been  frequently 
discussed  in  this  country  in  regard  to  com- 
petitions. One  of  these  is  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  assessor  or  the  jury  in  deter- 
mining the  final  result  of  the  competition. 
The  position  which  in  England  is  occupied 
by  the  assessor  is  in  France  apparently 
occupied  by  a jury  of  architectural  experts  ; a 
much  better  system,  as  the  result  is  not  then 
subject  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  taste  of  a 
single  person  in  regard  to  plan  or  design. 
At  the  French  Congress  it  appears  that 
M.  Guadet,  in  his  report  on  the  subject  of 
competitions,  concluded  that  the  report  of 
the  jury  “ est  d^finitif,  sans  appel  et  exdcu- 
toire."  Whereupon  arose  a question  as  to 
whether  the  jury  were  to  be,  accordingto  this 
verdict,  the  sole  and  final  arbitrators  in  a 
competition.  M.  Guadet’s  answer  was  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  which  we  have  more 
than  once  indicated  as  the  correct  one  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  assessor  in  a 
competition.  The  jury,  said  M.  Guadet  in 
his  reply,  can  never  say  to  the  "adminis- 
trateurs ’’ (the  "building  committee,”  in  our 
language),  " give  up  your  rights  entirely  into 
our  hands.”  But  he  adds,  "quand  lejury, 
compost  des  hommes  compfitents,  aura  dit 
• Voili  le  meilleur  projet,  il  est  bon,  il  doit 
vous  donner  des  garanties,’  il  proclame  par 
la  que  ce  projet  est  susceptible  d'une  bonne 
execution  et  d'un  bon  resultat,  et  je  pense 
qu’une  administration  aura  bien  du  mal  a 
ne  pas  deferer  a son  avis.”  This  is  exactly 
the  view  which  we  have  always  laid  down 
as  to  the  position  of  the  assessor  in  competi- 
tions. He  is  to  consider  the  plans  and 
advise  as  to  the  best  one,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee is  wise  it  will  probably  adopt  his 
decision.  If  it  refuses  to  do  so,  as  M. 
Guadet  goes  on  to  say,  "le  jury  ne 
pourra  rien  ’’ ; it  has  done  its  duty,  and  if  in 
spite  of  this  the  commission  is  given  to  a 
competitor  whom  the  jury  has  not  found 
worthy  of  recommendation,  "cela  fera  un 
petit  scandale”  which  cannot  be  helped.  We 
may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
"jury  ” system  in  competitions  seems  to  be 
an  accepted  fact  in  France.  Why  cannot 
we  have  it  in  England?  It  is  a far  better 
system  than  that  of  assessor,  because  several 
heads  are  better  than  one,  and  we  are 
delivered  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  be  settled  according  to  the  possibly 
fixed  or  prejudiced  though  perfectly  honest 
ideas  of  an  individual.  Another  point 
touched  upon  in  the  discussion  reported  in 
the  last  number  of  L Architecture  is  the 
practice  of  "merging  the  premium  in  the 


commission  ” (as  we  say  in  England)  in  the 
case  of  the  selected  competitor.  This  idea 
was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  French 
architects — as  M.  Achille  Hermant  put  it, 
amid  general  concurrence,  the  competition 
design  is  an‘'avant  projet,"  which  has  to 
be  made  over  again  for  the  execution  of  the 
building  ; and  it  is  that  (the  " avant  projet  ”) 
and  that  only,  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
premium  offered  for  the  successful  com- 
petitor. 


A T the  final  public  sitting  of  the  Select 
xX  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  last 
week,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  plainly  intimated 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  quite 
misled  by  the  railway  companies  with  regard 
to  the  revised  rates  of  January  last.  It 
appears  that  the  permission  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  forms  of  notice  of  alterations  in 
the  rates  was  given  by  the  Board  after  a con- 
ference held  in  November  between  the  rail- 
way companies  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  informed  the  Select 
Committee  that  the  Board  expected  that 
certain  rates  would  be  raised,  but  they  never 
supposed  that  the  actual  rates  which  were 
below  the  maximum  would  be  generally 
raised  to  the  maximum.  " If  the  Board  had 
known  that,”  he  continued,  " they  would  not 
have  given  the  railway  companies  facilities 
for  dispensing  with  the  usual  form  of  notice. 
They  would  have  used  their  power  in  that 
respect  to  influence  the  companies  not  to 
charge  the  maximum  rates.”  This  is^  very 
important  statement,  proving  as  it  does  that 
a great  deal  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  the  January  rates  might 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  either  misunderstood  the 
companies,  or  were  misled  by  them  as 
to  their  intentions.  The  Board  knew,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  basis  of  the  new 
rates  would  be  the  new  statutory  powers  ; 
and  they  knew  also  that  it  was  contemplated 
that  there  should  be  some  recoupment  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  for  com- 
pulsory reductions ; but  they  evidently  left 
the  conference  under  the  impression  that 
comparatively  few  advances  would  be  found 
necessary,  certainly  without  the  least  antici- 
pation of  the  sweeping  changes  which  were 
actually  made.  The  companies  had  every 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  old  and  new 
rates  before  the  publication  of  the  latter,  and 
could  hardly  have  deceived  themselves  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  change  ; yet  at  this  con- 
ference they  assured  the  Board  that  " the 
traders  would  find  themselves  very  much  as 
they  were  before.”  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  January 
rates  placed  nearly  every  industry  in  the 
country  in  a far  worse  position  than  it  had 
ever  occupied  before  with  regard  to  railway 
charges  ; and,  as  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  stated 
in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  raising  of  the  rates  was 
merely  temporary.  Another  point  brought 
out  before  the  Select  Committee  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  Board  as  to  maximum 
; rates,  which  differs  considerably  from  that 
I expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Oakley  in  his 
evidence.  In  fixing  the  maximum  rates  their 
idea  was,  according  to  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle, 
to  leave  a margin  for  possible  contingencies, 
such  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labour,  of 
coal,  or  of  iron,  which  would  prevent  the 
railway  companies  from  maintaining  the 
actual  rate. 


ON  a high  wooded  cliff  rising  from  the 
Ash  and  Minster  marshes,  locally 
called  "polders,”  and  with  the  Stour,  or 
rather  Wantsum,  flowing  past  its  base,  stands 
Richborough  Castle,  once  garrisoned  by  the 
Second  Legion  surnamed  " Augusta,”  the 
reputed  spot  of  St.  Augustine’s  first  interview 
with  iEthelbercht,  Son  of  the  Ash-tree,  and 
one  of  many  neglected  national  monuments. 
.A.  fund,  however,  has  been  opened  to  buy  the 
ruins,  with  the  5|  acres,  under  cultivation, 
which  they  enclose,  for  it  is  stated  900/. 
Of  the  three  remaining  walls,  rectangular 
on  plan,  the  north,  500  ft.  long,  and  12  ft. 


thick,  is  the  best  preser\’ed.  Its  external  ! 
height  varies  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. ; the  outer  1 
facing  consists  of  regular  courses  of  squared  : 
grit  and  stone,  unequally  sized,  separated  1 
by  layers  of  curved-edged  and  flat  tiles  ; the  : 
angles  of  its  postern-gate  being  varied  1 
with  yellow  and  red  tiles;  the  inner  : 
facing  was  mainly  of  flint.  The  west  l 
wall  has  a round  bastion  at  each  end,  , 
with  a square  tower  and  the  decuman,  , 
or  principal,  gate  in  its  front.  The  south  1 
and  north  walls  have  similar  square  towers. 
The  square  towers,  projecting  8 ft.,  are  solid  1 
up  to  7-J  fc.  from  the  ground,  hollow  in  the 
middle,  and  joined  again  to  the  curtain  walls 
at  top.  The  hollow  portions  have  holes  in  1 
their  sides  as  though  for  the  insertion  of  ^ 
timber-staging.  At  the  decuman  gate  is  a 
pavement  measuring  si  ft.  deep,  24  ft.  1 1 in. 
long,  and  21  tt.  i in.  broad,  affording  a base 
wide  enough  for  the  marching  of  ten  men 
abreast.*  The  wall  foundations  are  made 
of  two  rows  of  boulders  resting  on  the 
natural  soil,  a compact  pit -sand.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  describes  the  walls  themselves 
as  built  of  layers  of  boulders,  sand-stone, 
ochre-stone,  and  chalk  blocks  cemented 
with  mortar  composed  of  lime,  grit,  sea- 
shells,  and  pounded  tile  : there  are  also  bits 
of  oolite  and  travertine  (deposited  by  run- 
ning water)  and  of  petrified  teredo  navalis. 
In  laying  out  the  railway  (1846)  they  cut 
through  the  walls,  of  flint  and  tile,  of  a Roman 
building  at  the  foot  'of  the  hill,  and  found 
several  pits,  filled  with  dark  rich  mould  and 
fragments  of  stags’  Iiorns,  bones  of  boars, 
sheep,  and  goats,  broken  pottery,  and  the 
like.  The  amphitheatre,  placed  on  an 
eminence  — its  centre  distant  southwards 
460  yds.  from  the  castrum — is  oval  in  shape, 
measuring  200  ft.  by  166  ft.  When  explored 
by  Smith  and  Fairholt,  it  was  found  to  have 
a wall,  built  of  flint  and  chalk,  with  three 
entrances,  and  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  deeper 
within  than  without,  encompassing  a plat- 
form about  10  ft.  wide.  At  the  door  angles 
were  tiles  10  in.  square  laid  in  double  rows. 
About  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich, 
made  a large  collection  of  British,  Roman, 
and  Saxon  coins,  together  with  Roman 
articles,  tools,  and  implements,  and  specimens 
of  wall-paintings  discovered  in  this  ancient 
stronghold  (so  like  Lymne  in  many  respects), 
on  what  Juvenal,  Lucan,  and  Ausonius  call 
the  Rutupine  shore. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Archaologische 
Gesellschaft  at  Berlin  (the  report  of 
which  appears  in  the  Berliner  Philologische 
Woehensekrift  for  Aug.  12),  Herr  Adler  read 
a paper  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
views  recently  enunciated  by  Herr  O.  Richter, 
on  the  date  of  the  Pantheon,  were  by  no 
means  the  "incontestable  facts”  that  their 
promulgators  imagined  them  to  be.  Some 
of  Heir  Richter’s  statements  as  to  the  actual 
structure  he  disputes ; some,  he  says,  are 
stale  news,  and  much  more  evidence  will  be, 
he  thinks,  required  before  the  old  orthodox 
view  can  be  relinquished — i.e.,  the  view  once 
held  that  Hadrian  did  nothing  beyond  re- 
storing the  building,  and  in  this  restoration 
was  entirely  faithful  to  the  plan  conceived 
and  first  executed  by  Agrippa.  We  have 
already  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  new  view  of  the  history  of  the  building 
is  supported  by  too  much  evidence  to  be 
very  doubtful ; but,  of  course,  no  archaeo- 
logical view  of  any  kind  can  be  promulgated 
which  will  not  find  a German  critic  to  con- 
tradict it. 


At  the  same  meeting.  Dr.  Otto  Kern 
discussed  the  difficult  question  of  the 
cult  of  the  Kabiri,  so  far  as  light  is  thrown 
on  it  by  the  recent  excavations  both  at 
Samothrace,  and  more  especially  at  the 
sanctuary  near  Thebes.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  on  the  profoundly  interesting 
mythological  problems  that  arise  in  this 

* The  pavement  has  been  robbed  for  building-stone. 
We  take  its  dimensions  from  the  late  C.  Roach  Smith's 
work,  illustrated  by  F.  W.  FairboU,  upon  the  " .Antiquities 
of  Richborough,  Reculver,  and  Lymne  " (183°). 
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connexion,  but  Dr.  Otto  Kern  made  one 
practical  suggestion  which  will,  we  sincerely 
hope,  not  be  thrown  away.  He  urged  the 
• desirability  of  supplementing  the  work  at 
: Thebes  by  excavating  the  site  of  the  little 
; chapel  to  Hagios  IS'ikolos,  which  stands 
within  the  ancient  precinct  of  Demcter 
I Kabiria.  Till  this  is  done  we  have  half  the 
: story  of  tliis  mysterious  cult  as  yet  untold. 


IN  January  last,  the  sites  and  buildings  of 
Nos.  25-7,  Cornhill,  covering  an  area 
of  1,950  sq.  ft.,  and  No.  24,  Cornhill, 

I covering  550  sq.  ft.,  were  sold  at  auction  for 
, 90,000/.  and  23,500/.  respectively.  The  four 
houses  formed  a block  standing  between  the 
two  entrances  into  Change-alley  ; their  recent 
demolition,  together  with  that  of  the  square 
; block  in  their  rear,  has  quite  altered  the 
I aspect  of  the  alley,  to  which  they  had  a 
frontage  of  100  ft.  Immediately  opposite  the 
I central  block,  stand,  in  Change-alley,  some 
I premises  erected  in  1874,  from  the  designs  of 
: Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  to  serve  as  the 
' private  portion  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Co.’s 
banking-house — lately  registered  under  the 
title  of  “Martin's  Bank,  Limited,”  — and 
occupying,  as  we  are  authoritatively  in- 
formed, the  site  of  “ Garraway’s  ” Coffee 
House,  established  there  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  “ Garraway’s,”  with 
“ Robin’s,”  and  “ Jonathan's,”  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  of  March  24,  1748. 
Martin’s  bank  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  London,  and  under  its  sign  of 
“The  Grasshopper,”  claims,  we  believe,  to 
represent  the  business  house  in  Lombard- 
street  of  Thomas  Gresham.  A Martin 
appears  amongst  the  goldsmiths  iemp. 
Elizabeth  ; there  is  a tradition  that  Matthew 
Shore,  the  goldsmitli,  had  kept  his  shop  on 
the  present  site  of  the  bank’s  public  office. 
In  1677,  Charles  Duncombe  and  Richard 
Kent  traded  as  goldsmiths  at  “The 
Grasshopper,”  between  “The  Plough”  (now 
Glyn's),  and  “The  Unicorn,”  which  was  the 
house  of  Alderman  Backwell,  who  laid  out 
Change  - alley  in  1668-9.  Charles  Dun- 
combe, whose  niece  and  heiress  Mary, 
became  ancestress  of  the  Lords  Fever- 
sham,  bought  (“at  near  90,000/.,”  Evelyn 
says)  Helmsley,  county  York,  since  Dun- 
combe-park,  of  George  Villiers,  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Duncombe-house, 
designed  by  Vanbrugh,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  January  ir,  1S79,  and  is  now  being 
rebuilt  for  Lord  Feversham,  after  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Young,  of  London,  architect:  for 
further  particulars  see  our  “ General  Building 
News,”  of  July  15  last.  The  freehold  of 
Nos.  11-12,  Cornhill,  built  1854,  by  Holland 
& Hannen,  was  bought  last  January  for 
about  165,000/.  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co. 
are  re-building  Nos.  24-7,  Cornhill,  and  the 
central  block  of  Change-alley  for  occupation 
by,  we  are  told,  the  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Company,  whose  premises  in 
Change-alley  were  erected,  on  the  site  of 
“Sam’s”  Coffee  House,  by  Messrs.  Davies 
& Emanuel,  architects.  “The  Swan”  and 
“Jonathan’s”  formed  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  central  block  : thus  “ Baker's,” 
which  retains  its  old  shop-front,  is  the  last 
SUH'ivor  of  the  old  houses  in  Change-alley. 


IT  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  the  evil 
effects  of  the  strike  of  last  year  still 
apparent,  a majority  of  the  miners  in  Durham 
should  be  in  favour  of  entering  upon  another 
similar  conflict.  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  a majority  of  two-thirds  is  necessary 
before  a strike  can  be  proclaimed,  the 
Durham  colliers  would  soon  again  be  found 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  For, 
in  spite  of  the  rapidly  increasing  suffering 
and  starvation  among  the  strikers  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  memories  of  the  acute 
distress  in  their  own  county,  the  voting  gave 
a slight  majority  in  favour  of  striking  for  an 
increase  in  wages.  Reports  from  Wales 
are  rather  conflicting,  the  mining  centres 
being  in  a most  excited  state  ; while  distur- 
bances are  becoming  unpleasantly  frequent 


in  the  Midlands  also.  Unfortunately  no 
decided  move  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  it  is  but  too  well 
known  that  a considerable  time  usually 
elapses  before  a settlement  can  be  arrived 
at  after  negotiations  have  been  set  on  foot. 
The  coal  owners,  as  a body,  seem  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  make  any  proposals, — although 
they  this  week  repeat  their  offer  to  submit 
the  whole  question  to  arbitration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  will 
show  any  disposition  to  abandon  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  they  took  up  at  the 
outset,  and  accept  the  proposal  for  arbi- 
tration which  they  formerly  rejected.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Miners’ 
Federation  would  permit  a partial  resumption 
of  work,  and  the  decision  at  the  conference 
of  last  week  was  that  all  their  members 
should  remain  out.  The  worst  part  of  this 
unfortunate  affair  is  the  hardship  inflicted 
upon  thousands  of  non-combatants,  who  are 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  dispute  quite 
as  severely  as  those  with  whom  it  originated ; 
and  for  their  sakes  especially  it  is  to  b'e  hoped 
that  a settlement  will  soon  be  arrived  at. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

France  is  in  the  middle  of  elections  at  present, 
and  the  “scrutin”  of  August  20  has  been  un- 
favourable to  one  of  the  few  architects — possibly 
the  only  one — who  has  a seat  in  Parliament,  viz., 
M.  Emile  Trelat,  Deputy  of  the  Fifth  Arrondlsse- 
ment,  who  finds  himself,  according  to  the 
established  phrase,  “ en  ballotage,”  and  whose 
election  will  shortly  be  the  subject  of  a second 
voting.  The  political  adversaries  of  M.  Trelat 
(who  is  a very  moderate  Republican)  reproach 
him  with  having  received  large  fees  as  architect 
to  the  Department,  and  being  consequently  a 
“ salaried  official  ” of  the  Government.  Without 
discussing  this  rather  singular  theory,  we  may 
observe  that  in  the  former  House  M.  Trelat  took 
a very  good  position,  and  that  in  an  assembly  in 
which  questions  of  hygiene  and  of  public  safety 
have  to  be  discussed,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
the  advice  of  a professional  man  who  can  speak 
with  authority  on  such  subjects. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  scheme  for  the  new 
railway  from  Moulineaux  to  the  Invalides  has 
been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  will  con- 
stitute the  first  portion  of  the  metropolitan  railway 
system  so  long  demanded  and  so  long  delayed. 
The  line,  a double  one,  will  start  from  the  exist- 
ing station  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  an  open 
cutting.  It  will  cross  the  abutments  of  the  lena 
and  Invalides  bridges,  and  terminate  at  the  angle 
of  the  Rue  Constantine,  opposite  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  “ Gare  des  Invalides,” 
which  will  adjoin  the  Champs  Elysee.s,  with  which 
it  will  communicate  also  by  a bridge  over  the 
Seine,  will  have  a monumental  fa9ade  98  metres 
in  length  with  two  side  elevations  of  46  mkres. 
The  central  portion  will  be  reserved  for  the 
service  of  the  suburbs.  The  new  station  will 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  front  square  of 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  between  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  and  the  Rue  de  I’Universite.  It  will  be 
bounded  by  two  courts,  one  on  the  right  for  main 
line  arrivals,  the  other  on  the  left  for  their 
departure.  The  works  will  be  commenced  very 
shortly. 

The  absence  of  the  company  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise  in  London,  and  subsequently  on  a tour 
in  the  French  provinces,  has  been  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  furbishing  up  the  “Matson  de  Moliere,” 
which  it  must  be  confessed  was  looking  very 
shabby.  Numerous  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
especially  in  the  auditorium,  which  now  presents 
a pretty  and  attractive  appearance.  Among  the 
alterations,  the  ancient  lustre,  which  dates  from 
1817,  has  been  replaced  by  a large  electric 
chandelier  of  2,320  candle  power,  and  which 
is  so  placed  as  not  to  hide  any  part  of  the  stage  from 
the  gallery  spectators.  The  interior  of  the  house 
has  been  repainted  throughout,  regilt,  and  newly 
upholstered  in  very  good  taste,  and  all  necessary 
measures  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  up  to  the  latest  police  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  actors  and  the 
public.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Guadet. 

The  summer  vacation  has  also  been  utilised  in 
other  directions  as  an  opportunity  for  pushing  on 
works  of  construction.  At  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  at 
present  closed  to  students,  M.  Lheureux  has 
been  pushing  on  vigorously  the  work  op  the  pew 
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buildings,  which  are  to  include  several  lecture- 
theatres,  professors’  rooms,  and  the  Dean’s  apart- 
ments. At  the  centre  of  these  buildings,  which 
will  communicate  by  long  galleries  with  the 
existing  entrance  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  will 
be  a court  roofed  with  glass  in  which  will  be 
formed  a reading-room  in  connexion  with  the 
libraries.  The  completion  of  the  work  will 
probably  occupy  three  years,  and  will  cost 
3,500,00x0  francs. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  we  may  mention 
that  the  demolitions  necessary  to  make  way  for 
the  new  buildings  have  brought  to  light  various 
Gothic  arches  once  forming  part  of  the  chapel 
and  cloister  of  the  Jacobins,  so  celebrated  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  which  other  vestiges 
remain  in  Rue  Victor  Cousin.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  relics  will  not  be  destroyed,  and  will 
find  what  seems  to  be  their  proper  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  Let  us  hope 
also  that  the  conservative  zeal  of  M.  Cousin,  the 
curator  of  that  museum,  will  lead  him  to  demand 
the  little  ancient  gate  of  the  Conciergerie,  which 
will  have  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  enlarging 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  This  historic  gateway 
opened  on  the  principal  fa9ade,  at  the  right  of 
the  large  stone  staircase  near  the  “ Cour  du  Mai.” 
It  is  this  doorway,  low  and  narrow,  with  its 
ancient  wrought-iron  work  and  solid  bolts,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  scene  in  the  last  act  of 
M.  Sardou’s  “Thermidor.”  It  has  a real  historic 
interest,  for  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  it  opened 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Girondins,  Charlotte 
Corday,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  many  other 
victims  of  the  Tribunal,  the  road  to  the  scaffold. 

The  sculpture  galleries  of  the  Louvre  have 
been  enriched  with  various  remarkable  works. 
In  the  Puget  gallery  have  been  placed  three  fine 
bronze  statues  which  formerly  ornamented  the 
Pont  au  Change,  those  of  Louis  XIV.  as  a child, 
Louis  XlII.,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  works  in  the 
best  style  of  Simon  Guillain,  who  died  in  1698. 
In  the  Couston  gallery  has  been  placed  the 
“ Po^jie  Lyrique,”  a marble  statue  executed  in 
1752  by  Adam,  the  sculptor  of  the  celebrated 
central  group  in  the  “ Bassin  de  Neptune”  at 
Versailles.  In  the  Hondon  Gallery  has  been 
placed  the  “ L’Amour  et  I’Amitit*,”  a marble 
group  by  Pigalle,  including  a figure  of  Mdme. 
de  Pompadour;  the  “ Nymphe  Amalthde,”  a 
pretty  marble  figure  by  Julien  ; and  a fine 
bas-relief  by  Berruer,  found  ten  years  ago,  by  M. 
Courajod,  in  the  building  yard  at  the  Abbayc  St. 
Denis.  This  latter  work,  executed  in  1770, 
represents  “ Louis  XV.  Protegeant  la  Peinture  et 
la  Sculpture.”  The  Diana  gallery  has  received  a 
“ Faun  Endormi,”  a marble  work  by  Bouchardon, 
of  the  date  of  1732,  and  which  for  thirty  years 
was  hidden  away  in  the  cellars  of  the  Louvre  ; 
a fine  bas-relief,  “Sacrifice  i Apolon,”  from 
Mysia,  and  another  Greek  bas-relief  in  marble 
representing  Silenus  in  a car  surrounded  by 
SHtyrs.  In  the  Renaissance  department  of  the 
Louvre  there  is  also  to  be  seen  a new  exhibit, 
a splendid  gilt  suit  of  armour  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  left  to  the  Louvre  by  the  late_Mdme. 
Henri. 

We  may  mention  also  that  amateurs  of  artistic 
curiosities  may  now  see  collected  together  at  the 
Cluny  Museum,  in  the  “Salle  des  Emaux,”_  the 
objects  purchased  by  the  State  from  the  Spitzer 
collection,  and  which  will  hereafter  be  distributed 
in  their  proper  departments  in  the  Cluny  Museum 
or  at  the  Louvre. 

A few  days  ago,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
the  jury  gave  judgment  on  the  competition  for 
the  subject,  “ Le  Salle  de  Pas  Perdus  d’un  Palais 
de  Justice.”  Out  of  sixty-six  competing  designs, 
the  jury  awarded  First  Medals  to  MM.  Guadet 
(pupil  of  his  father),  Blot  (pupil  of  M.  Laloux), 
and  Alleugry  (pupil  of  M.  Pascal).  Second 
Medals  were  awarded  to  MM.  Dehandt,  Affner, 
Verhuist,  and  Lemaresquier. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
of  a painter  completely  forgotten  in  the  present 
day,  but  whose  name  was  formerly  connected 
with  some  political  scandals  which  were  much 
talked  of  at  the  time,  though  they  did  not  succeed 
in  giving  to  the  painter  the  artistic  renown  which 
he  was  vainly  ambitious  for.  We  refer  to  Ernest 
Louis  Piccio,  better  known  under  his  pseudonym 
“ Picq,”  who  made  his  dibut  in  the  Salon  in  1864 
by  two  portraits  which  attracted  some  attention. 
He  sent  to  the  Salon  of  1869  a scene  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  of  some  energy  of 
design,  and  a picture  representing  the  death  of 
the  Depute  Baudin  on  the  barricades  at  the 
moment  of  the  Coup  d'P^tat.  The  Imperial 
Government  forbade  the  exhibition  of  this 
picture,  photographic  reproductions  of  which, 
however,  were  sold  right  and  left,  and 
which  found  admission  into  th^  §alon  of  the 
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succeeding  year.  Two  years  later  the  artist, 
desirous  to  draw  attention  to  himself  by  a fresh 
scandal,  presented  to  the  Salon  of  1S72  a picture 
in  which  French  soldiers  were  firing,  in  the  Park 
of  La  Maeile,  on  the  defenders  of  the  Commune 
and  a crowd  of  terrified  women,  old  men,  and 
children.  This  time  it  was  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  which  forbade  the  exhibition  of  the 
picture,  which  had  little  artistic  merit.  This  was 
the  last  picture  offere<l  for  exhibition  at  the  Salon 
by  Ernest  Piccio  “ dit  Picq,"  who  after  that  fell 
into  obscurity  and  poverty. 

A learned  archreologist  of  Vannes  (Morbihan), 
M.  Riallaud,  has  been  assassinated  under  very 
mysterious  circumstances.  He  was  an  old  gentle- 
man of  seventy-two,  living  alone  in  the  midst  of 
his  books  and  manuscripts.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  able  works  on  ancient  Celtic  monuments. 

We  hear  also  of  the  death  of  a distinguished 
archieologist,  M.  Jules  Havet,  curator  of  the 
National  Library  and  member  of  the  Committee 
of  “Travaux  Hisloriques.'’ 


THE  CAiMBRIAN  ARCH.i;OLOGIC.\T, 
ASSOCIATION  AT  OSWESTRY.* 

The  second  day’s  excursion,  on  Wednesday, 
August  23,  was  an  unusually  long  one  and  could 
not  have  possibly  been  undertaken  had  not  the 
weather  been  propitious.  Luckily,  however,  the 
rain  clouds  disappeared,  and  neither  mackintosh, 
umbrella,  nor  overcoat  were  needed  duiing  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

The  route  taken  was  through  Llynclys, 
Llangedwyn,  and  Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant,  to 
Pennant  Melangell,  twenty-two  miles  west  of 
Oswestry,  no  stops  being  made  on  the  outward 
journey.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  nature  of  the 
geological  formation  gives  the  key  to  the  character 
of  the  scenery  of  the  country  passed  through: 
first  the  mountain  limestone  blufis  walling  in  the 
valleys  with  perpendicular  clifis  and  giving  an 
almost  horizontal  sky-line  : next  the  Silurian  hills, 
gracefully  rounded  by  glacial  action  and  now 
covered  with  velvety  green  meadows  ; and,  lastly, 
as  the  great  chain  of  the  Berwyn  mountains  are 
approached  the  jagged  slate  rocks  rise  in  lofty 
peaks.  The  industries  of  the  district  too  have 
left  their  impress  on  the  face  of  nature  in  the 
shape  of  great  yawning  limestone  fjuarries,  lead 
mines,  tunnelled  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
with  little  mole-hills  of  debris  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  each  adit,  and  the  rubbish  from  the 
slate  quarries  disfiguring  the  landscape  most  of  all. 

The  tedium  of  the  long  drive  was  beguiled  by 
listening  to  the  weird  Celtic  legends  which  have 
gathered  round  the  ancient  remains  on  Llan-y- 
Mynech  Hill,  five  miles  south  of  Oswestry.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  line  of  Ofla's  Dyke  cuts  the 
boundary  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire. 
In  the  face  of  the  hill  is  the  gloomy  cave,  or  Ogo 
as  it  is  called  in  Welsh,  formerly  a mine  worked 
by  the  Romans,  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  owner  of  the  castle,  believed  to  be  now  sub- 
mergerl  in  the  lake  below  the  hill,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Devil.  • 

The  party  reached  Pennant  Melangell  about 
mid-day.  The  church  of  St.  Mnnacella,  or 
Melangell,  is  in  the  most  romantic  and  secluded 
]X)sition  imaginable,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berwyns,  at  the  far  end  of  a valley,  through  which 
there  is  no  road  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles 
beyond  the  church,  recalling  to  mind  the  situation 
chosen  by  ‘.he  Cistercian  monks  for  Llanthony 
Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  the  inaccessibility  of 
which  became  at  last  so  intolerable  that  they  felt 
compelled  to  remove  the  site  of  their  monastic 
establishment  to  Gloucester. 

Lake  V yrnwy,  from  which  Liverpool  derives  its 
water  supply,  fills  a very  similar  valley  a few  miles 
to  the  southward.  Pennant  Melangell  Church 
is  close  to  the  source  of  the  Afon  Tanat,  a small 
tributary  of  the  River  Vyrnwy,  and  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  rising  to  a height  of  over  2,000  ft. 
above  sea  level.  The  scenery  is  quite  as  fine  as 
that  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Pennant  Melangell  were  more  easy  of 
approach  it  would  become  a favourite  tourist 
resort.  In  summer  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  great 
distance  from  a railway  station,  but  in  winter  the 
choice  lies  between  the  “break-neck”  road  at 
a high  level  and  the  “ drowning  ” road  at  a low 
level.  _ To  the  Celtic  hermit-saint  the  chief 
attraction  of  such  a place  lay  in  the  effectual 
barriers  which  Nature  had  set  up  between  it  and 
the  outside  world.  No  “ desert  in  the  ocean  ” or 
mountain  solitude  was  so  difficult  of  access  as  to 
deter  him  from  building  his  cell  there,  and  if  we 
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would  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  early  Irish  ! 
missionaries  we  must  follow  them  to  the  sea-girt 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  remote  fastnesses  of 
the  Apennines.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  the  church  at  Pennant  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Melangell,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  monarch. 
The  legend,  as  related  in  Pennant's  “Tour 
in  Wales,’’  tells  how  the  princess  having 
vowed  celibacy,  escaped  from  Ireland  to  avoid 
being  married  to  a nobleman  of  her  father’s 
court,  and  took  refuge  at  this  place,  where  she 
lived  for  fifteen  years  without  seeing  the  lace  of 
man,  until  one  day  a hare  which  was  being 
.hunted  by  Brochwel  Vseythrog,  Prince  of  Powys, 

' took  refuge  under  her  robe,  and  there  boldly 
faced  the  hounds  w’ho  retired  howling.  When 
the  huntsman  tried  to  blow  his  horn  it  stuck  to 
his  lips.  Brochwel,  when  he  heard  her  story, 
gave  to  God  and  her  a parcel  of  land,  whereon  to 
build  a church,  to  be  a sanctuary  to  all  who 
fled  there.  'I’his  picturesque  legend  is  repre- 
sented on  a carved  oak  frieze  on  the  front  of  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  Pennant  Melangell 
Church.  A large  number  of  sculptured  fragments 
are  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  and  stone 
porch  over  the  lych-gate,  which  are  conjectured 
to  have  formed  portions  of  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.  Amongst  the  fragments  are  four  beautiful 
Norman  capitals  of  small  size,  ornamented  with 
foliage,  a slab  with  a semicircular  hollow  scooped 
out  of  the  bottom,  and  a triangular  slab  with 
crockets,  also  ornamented  with  graceful  scrolls  of 
foliage  in  low  relief,  but  whether  of  as  early  date  as 
the  capitals  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  off-hand. 
Whatever  these  fragments  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  be,  they  are  well  worthy  of  careful  examina- 
tion. The  ground  plan  of  the  church  consists  of 
a nave  with  western  tower  and  chancel  a few 
inches  narrower  than  the  nave  and  separated  from 
it  by  a carved  oak  screen.  There  is  a small 
rectangular  buihling  at  the  east  end  with  no 
doorway  between  it  and  the  church,  which  may 
possibly  have  contained  the  saint’s  shrine,  or  tomb. 
It  is  still  called  Cell-y-Bedd,  or  the  Cell  of  the 
Grave. 

The  south  door  and  a window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  are  Norman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
windows  square  headed  and  debased  in  style. 
The  font  is  plain  and  of  Norman  date.  There  are 
two  recumbent  effigies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  near  the  south  door,  which  were  in  the 
churchyard  when  Pennant  wrote  his  “Tour  in 
Wales.’’  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
the  church  is  a wooden  candelabrum  almost  all 
the  different  parts  of  which  are  made  entirely  on 
the  lathe.  The  turned  mouldings  are  very 
delicate  and  -of  the  same  kind  as  those  on 
balusters,  spinning  wheels,  and  chains  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a turned  post  in  the  centre  intended  to 
be  sus|)endeil  vertically  from  the  top.  Near  the 
bottom  four  turned  spokes  project  horizontally  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  to  support  four  of  the 
candle  sockets,  also  turned.  Just  below  these  are 
four  similar  spokes,  each  placed  half-way  between 
those  above  so  that  the  eight  candle-sockets  are 
at  the  angles  of  an  octagon,  measuring  4 ft.  across. 
Under  this  again  is  a flat  hoop-wheel  with  four 
turned  spokes.  The  flat  part  of  the  hoop  is  the 
only  part  that  is  not  made  on  a lathe.  On  the 
outside  of  the  hoop  are  painted  the  names  of  the 
churchwardens  and  the  date  1733.  This  remark- 
able example  of  eighteenth-century  art  workman- 
ship is  lying  uncared  for  inside  the  tower,  and  will 
probably  be  destroyed  if  not  belter  looked  after. 

The  Church  of  Pennant  Melangell  is  surrounded 
by  five  magnificent  yew  trees.  The  Rev.  Pllias 
Owen  pointed  out  a place  in  the  churchyard 
formerly  used  as  a cockpit  for  the  parishioners, 
and  presided  over  by  the  parson.  A hollow  place 
under  a projecting  ledge  of  rock  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  southward,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church,  is  called  Gwely 
Slelangell,  or  St.  Monacella’s  bed,  the  latter  name 
being  cut  on  the  rock  at  a late  date. 

After  an  al  fresco  luncheon,  the  members  started 
on  the  return  journey  at  2 p.m.,  and  on  arriving 
at  Llangynnog  (a  little  over  two  miles  east  of 
Pennant  Melangell),  commenced  a walk  of  five 
miles  over  the  mountains  in  a northerly  direction 
to  Pislyll  Rhaiadr.  Immediately  over  Llangynnog 
is  Craig  Rhiwarth,  which  rises  to  a height  of  over 
1,500  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  whole  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  the  site  of  a prehistoric  settlement 
of  vast  size.  The  steep  cliffs  above  the  Llangynnog 
slate  quarries  form  a sufficiently  strong  defence  on 
the  south  side  without  any  artificial  military  works, 
but  on  the  north,  where  the  ground  slopes  down 
gently  tow’ards  the  ridge  connecting  Craig 
Rhiwarth  with  the  mountains  behind,  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a long  stone  rampart  running 
almost  due  east  and  west,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 


higher  part  entirely.  The  hut  circles,  now  all  that; 
remain  of  the  dwellings  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
are  situated  a little  below  the  summit  on  the  south . 
side  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tanat.  They, 
were  thus  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
ridge  behind. 

A walk  of  three  miles  northward  from  the  topi 
of  Craig  Rhiwarth  brought  the  party  over  the 
ridge  and  down  the  other  side  into  the  valley  ofi 
the  Afon  Disgynfa,  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of; 
which  flows  over  a precipice  240  it.  in  height, 
forming  the  most  lofty  waterfall  in  Wales,  known 
as  Pislyll  Rhaiadr,  and  separating  Denbighshire; 
from  Montgomeryshire.  At  the  western  and; 
higher  end  of  this  valley  the  stream  divide.s  intol 
two  branches,  and  on  a small  eminence  in  the 
fork  between  the  streams  is  a sepulchral  circle  ofi 
upright  stones,  approached  by  an  avenue.  Both; 
the  circle  and  the  avenue  are  very  perfect,  but: 
the  small  size  of  the  stones  is  disappointing.  The 
view  obtained  from  thence,  looking  down  the 
valley  towards  the  clump  of  fir-trees  above  the 
waterfall,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  remarkable 
in  this  respect,  that  the  valley  of  the  Afon 
Disgynfa,  instead  of  sloping  away  gradually! 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  larger  valley,; 
into  which  it  runs,  cuts  it  at  a level  of  240  ft. 
above  the  bottom,  and  the  stream  tumbles  over  a 
sheer  precipice  at  the  junction. 

Near  the  foot  of  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  the  carriages; 
were  ready  to  convey  the  members  to  Llan-i 
rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant  (four  miles  south-east), 
where  dinner  awaited  them  al  the  “ Wynnstay 
Arms,”  at  8 p.m.  It  was  nearly  9 p.m.  before; 
they  were  sufficiently  refreshed  to  undertake  the 
return  journey  of  fourteen  miles  back  to  Oswestry,; 
which  was  not  reached  until  about  1 1 p.m. 

The  excursion  on  Thursday,  August  24th, 1 
differed  from  the  others  in  being  by  rail  instead: 
of  by  road.  Leaving  Oswestry  byan  early  train,; 
Llangollen  was  reached  shortly  after  ten  o’clock.! 
The  town  itself  is  about  as  ugly  and  uninteresting; 
as  it  is  possible  fora  modern  villa-begirt  tourist: 
resort  to  be,  the  only  redeeming  feature  being  the : 
fourteenth-century  bridge  over  the  Dee,  with  four 
pointed  arches  of  difi’erent  spans,  the  width  of; 
which  has  been  doubled  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  modern  times.  Llangollen,  like  a base  gem; 
in  a beautiful  setting,  is  surrounded  by  lovely! 
scenery.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  grand; 
limestone  cliffs  of  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks,  in  front 
of  which  rises  a conical  outlier  of  Silurian  slate,; 
crowned  by  Caslell  Dinas  Bran.  There  are  three, 
lines  of  communication,  running  nearly  parallel  to; 
each  other,  along  the  bottom  ot  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  namely  the  road,  the  railway,  and; 
the  Ellesmere  canal.  A boat  was  ready  to  convey, 
the  party  along  the  silent  highway  of  the  latter: 
to  \’alle  Crucis  Abbey,  a mile  and  half  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  station.  Here  Mr.  H. 
Harold  Hughes,  A.R.I.B.A.,  acted  as  guide,' 
pointing  out  all  the  salient  features  of  the 
architecture  of  the  building.  The  Cistercian' 
Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
less-known  Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella,  and  was; 
founded  in  a.d.  1200  by  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd 
Maelor,  Prince  of  Powys.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  church  is  cruciform,  with  aisles  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  and  four  chapels  on  the  east, 
side  of  the  transepts.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  church  inside  is  165^.,  and  the  width; 
across  the  transepts  98ft.  The  central  toweri 
has  fallen,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
nave,  more  especially  on  the  north  side,  but 
otherwise  the  building  is  tolerably  perfect. 

The  oldest  parts  are  at  the  east  end,  the  gable 
of  the  chancel  being  Late  Transitional  Norman  in 
style,  and  so  extremely  ugly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  unsightly  pilasters  continued  upwards,! 
so  as  to  form  a frame  round  the  upper  pair  of 
lancet  windows,  can  be  part  of  the  original  design. 
From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  jwts  of 
the  building  most  deserving  of  study  are  the  east, 
gable  of  the  nave,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
which  does  much  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
windows  pierced  through  them  ; the  finely-carved. 
Early  English  doorway  leading  from  the  nave 
into  the  cloister  on  the  south  side  ; and  the! 
vaulted  roof  of  the  chapter  house  springing  from 
four  columns. 

The  monks’  dormitory  is  immediately  over  the  I 
chapter  house,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  former,  • 
just  above  the  vaulting  of  the  latter,  several 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sepulchral  slabs  have 
recently  been  discovered,  some  inscribed  with 
Lombardic  capitals,  and  others  ornamented  with 
scrolls  of  foliage.  It  would  be  very  desirable  1 
to  have  these  removed  at  once,  or  covered  over 
again,  otherwise  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of 
visitors  will  soon  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  I 
carving,  which  is  now  in  unusually  good  pre- 
servation. 
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An  excellent  plan  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  is 
to  be  found  in  a MS.  volume  on  “Cistercian 
Architecture,”  by  J.  C.  Buckler,  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  M.S.  No.  27,  764,  vol.  5,  p.  73). 
Since  this  plan  was  made,  some  excavations  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  revealed  the 
existence  of  buttresses  and  other  details  not 
shown  by  Buckler. 

In  the  course  of  these  recent  explorations,  a 
sepulchral  slab  was  discovered,  bearing  a cross 
with  expanded  ends  to  the  arms  of  rather  unusual 
design.  The  sculpture  of  the  capitals  from  which 
the  vaulting  of  the  presbytery  once  sprang  (still 
171  situ),  and  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcades 
(preserved,  with  other  fragments,  amongst  the 
ruins)  present  some  local  peculiarities  of  style 
which  should  not  escape  notice.  Since  the 
explorations  made  at  Strata  Florida  and  Strata 
Marcella  Abbey,  the  fact  has  been  revealed  that 
there  was  a distinct  Welsh  variety  of  sculpture  in 
stone  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  X re- 
markable feature  at  Valle  Crucis,  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  is  the  Lombardic  inscription 
above  the  rose  window  in  the  west  gable,  giving 
the  name  of  Adam  Abbas,  the  builder. 

Leaving  the  Abbey,  a short  walk  across  the 
fields  brought  the  party  to  Fliseg’s  Pillar,  a 
monument  standing  on  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
mound  a quarter  of  a mile  north-west  of  the 
Abbey.  Here  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  delivered 
a short  descriptive  address  on  the  subject  to  the 
archarologists  who  clustered  round  the  base  of  the 
ancient  pillar.  Referring  to  the  name  of  the 
monument,  he  said  that  the  earliest  mention  of  it 
was  in  the  “ Brut-y-Tywysogion,”  where  it  was 
stated  that  the  Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  was 
founded  in  a.d.  1200  “near  the  Old  Cross  in 
Yale.”  The  name  “Fliseg’s  Pillar”  could  be 
traced  to  the  time  when  the  reading  of  the 
inscription,  published  in  Gough’s  edition  of 
Camden's  “Britannia,”  was  made  by  Edward 
Llwyd,  of  the  A-shmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  In 
this  reading  the  name  Eliseg  was  given  as  the 
erector  of  the  stone.  Mr.  Allen  stated  that  when 
Pennant  wrote  his  “Tour  in  Wales,”  the  pillar 
was  lying  prostrate,  and  pointed  out  the  modern 
inscription,  recording  its  restoration  by  T.  Lloyd, 
of  Trevor  Hall,  in  1779.  The  more  ancient 
inscription  was  in  Hiberno-Saxon  minuscules, 
and  almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  the  small 
incised  cross  at  the  commencement  could  be 
clearly  seen.  If  Edward  Llwyd’s  reading  was  to 
be  trusted  it  recorded  the  facts  that  the  monument 
was  set  up  by  Concenn,  son  of  Cattel,  son  of 
Brochmail,  son  of  Guoillauc,  to  the  memory  of 
his  great-grandfather  Eliseg  ; and  that  Conmarch 
wrote  the  inscription  at  the  request  of  his  King 
Concenn.  The  relationship  of  the  various  persons 
mentioned  corresponded  w'ith  those  given  in  the 
Welsh  genealogies  preserved  in  a iourteenth- 
cenlury  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  3,859, 
fol.  195A).  ThenamesofCadell,Cyngen,and  Eli.sse 
occurred  also  in  the  ‘ ‘ Brut-y-Tywysogion,”  between 
the  years  A.D.  808  and  854.  The  question  was 
whether  Edward  Llwyd  w-as  acquainted  with  the 
old  Welsh  genealogies  and  made  his  reading  of 
the  inscription  to  suit  them.  If  his  reading  w’as 
to  be  relied  on  it  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  j 
important  early  Christian  inscriptions  in  Great  I 
Britain,  and  it  was  lamentable  to  think  that  it  had 
been  allowed  to  perish  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  monument  Mr. 
Allen  observed  that  its  peculiarity  consisted  in 
being  approximately  round  at  the  bottom  and 
sijuare  at  the  top,  the  semi-circular  lines  of  inter- 
sections of  the  flat  and  curved  surfaces  being 
emphasised  with  a roll  moulding,  and  just  below 
this  a horizontal  cable-moulding  encircling  the  top 
of  the  round  part.  This  type  of  monument  was 
apparently  of  Mercian  origin,  asspecimensoccurred 
with  greatest  frequency  in  Staffordshire,  although 
there  were  examples  as  far  north  as  Cumberland. 
Plot,  in  bis  “History  of  .Staffordshire,”  called 
them  Danish  pillars,  and  some  persons  had  even 
thought  they  might  be  Roman.  There  could, 
however,  be  little  doubt  from  comparing  Eliseg’s 
Pillar  with  the  Gosforth  Cross  (a  cast  of  which 
might  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum) 
that  the  former  was  not  a pillar  at  all,  but  the 
shaft  of  across  broken  off.  This  was  further  borne 
out  by  the  former  name  of  Eliseg’s  Pillar,  viz., 
the  “ Old  Cross  in  Yale.”  The  field  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  still  called  “ Llwyn-y-groes  ” (the 
Grove  of  the  Cross),  and  the  whole  glen  “Pant- 
y-groes”  (the  Vale  of  the  Cross,  latinised  as 
Valle  Crucis).  Only  one  other  monument 
of  the  same  type  as  Eliseg’s  Pillar  was  known 
to  be  inscribed,  namely,  that  in  the  church- 
yard at  Beckermet  St.  Bridget’s,  in  Cumberland. 
Unfortunately,  it  too  was  obliterated,  so  that  it 
threw  no  light  on  its  age.  The  figure  sculpture 
on  the  Gosforth  Cross  showed  a mixture  of 


Irish  and  Scandinavian  art,  which  would 
indicate  a late  date,  possibly  in  the  ninth  or  tenth- 
century.  The  archaiological  and  historical 
evidence  therefore  (assuming  Edward  Llwyd’s 
reading  of  the  inscription  to  be  correct)  tended 
to  show  that  Eliseg’s  Pillar  was  erected  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  the  only  monument  of  the 
kind  in  Wales,  and  its  presence  within  the 
borders  of  the  Principality  was  an  indication 
that  at  this  period  Mercian  influence  was  strong 
in  the  district.  The  tumulus  on  which  the  cross 
stands  liad  been  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  the  remains  of  a skeleton  found 
buried  in  a coffin  constructed  of  rude  slabs  of 
stone.  A piece  of  a silver  coin  bad  been  dis- 
covered with  the  body.  This  had  been  kept,  but 
the  skull  had  been  gilded  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
and  then  again  deposited  with  its  kindred  hones 
(see  “Arch.  Camb.,”  new  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  302). 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Allen's  lecture  an 
animated  discussion^  took  place,  in  which  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Mr.  Stephen 
Williams,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
joined.  Archdeacon  Thomas  was  of  opinion 
that  whatever  Saxon  influence  there  may  have 
been  at  a later  period,  the  first  Christian  settle- 
ment was  a Celtic  one,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
dedications  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  l\Ir. 
Stephen  Williams  showed  that  Eliseg’s  Pillar 
could  not  possibly  be  Roman,  because  the  cross 
section  at  the  bottom  was  not  a true  circle,  but  a 
rectangle  with  the  corners  rounded.  If  it  had 
been  Roman  it  would  have  been  turned  in  a lathe. 

Some  of  the  members  ascended  the  hill,  910 
ft.  high,  on  the  top  of  which  the  mediaeval 
fortress  of  Castell  Dinas  Bran  is  situated,  a mile 
north-east  of  Llangollen  ; but  those  who  had 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour  and 
remained  below  missed  very  little,  as  the  ruins 
are  entirely  devoid  of  interest,  and  have  been 
sadly  vulgarised  by  the  erection  of  a camera- 
ohscura  in  their  midst.  Bias  Newydd,  a small 
cottage  formerly  the  residence  of  the  “ Ladies  of 
Llangollen,”  and  the  parish  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Collen,  were  also  visited.  Neither  of  these 
objects,  however,  repaid  the  time  spent  on  their 
examination. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Hand  Hotel,  Llangollen, 
the  members  departed  .by  train  for  Ruabon  to 
inspect  the  church  there.  The  chief  objects 
which  attracted  attention  were  two  monumental 
effigies,  placed  in  a most  inaccessible  position 
underneath  modern  tombs  within  a railing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  churchyard  ; portion  of  a 
beautiful  sepulchural  slab  of  the  thirteenth 
century  covered  with  graceful  foliage,  now  used 
as  the  headstone  of  a modern  grave  : a splendid 
altar  tomb  with  two  recumbent  effigies  of  John 
ap  Elis  Eyton  of  Watstay,  who  fought  at  Bosworth 
in  14S5,  and  of  Elizabeth  Calfley  his  wife,  inside 
the  church ; a fifteenth-century  fresco  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  representing  the  Works  of 
Mercy,  and  some  good  modern  stained  glass  ' 
windows.  After  spending  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
examination  of  the  church  the  party  returned  to 
Oswestry,  where  there  was  just  time  enough  left 
before  dinner  to  take  a hasty  glance  at  the  site  of 
the  castle  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  All  that 
now  remains  of  this  once  important  border 
fortress  is  a mound  laid  out  with  walks,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  some  shapeless  blocks  of 
masonry. 

The  route  chosen  for  the  last  day’s  excursion 
on  Friday,  August  25,  was  almost  circular, 
through  Llansilin  to  Llangedwyn  (10  miles 
south-west  of  Oswestry),  and  returning  through 
Llanyblodwell  and  Lynclys.  Before  starting,  a 
couple  of  hours  were  profitably  employed  in 
seeing  the  parish  church  ofSl.  Oswald,  St. Oswald’s 
well,  and  Iligh  Lea.  At  the  church  Mr.  W.  H. 
Spaull,  E.R.i.B.A.,  read  an  exhaustive  pajier  on 
the  history  and  architecture  of  the  building,  which 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Oswestry 
Church  has  a fine  interior,  covering  a large 
square  area,  and  a massive  tower  on  the  exterior. 
Portions  of  the  structure  date  as  far  back  as 
Norman  times,  but  most  of  ihe  old  work  which 
remains  is  late,  and  tlie  whole  has  received  the 
impress  of  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
when  restored  by  him  in  1S72-5.  The  church 
plate  was  displayed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
archieologists,  and  the  splendid  silver-gilt  and 
jewelled  chalice,  made  from  Mr.  Street’s  design 
and  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Owen, 
was  almost  as  much  admired  as  the  more  ancient 
specimens  of  the  silversmith’s  art,  dating  from 
1575  onwards.  A pathetic  interest  attaches  to 
the  graves  of  the  French  prisoners  taken  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  placed  all  together  in  one 
corner  of  the  peaceful  churchyard.  One  epitaph, 
which  will  serve  as  a sample  of  the  rest,  reads 
as  follows  ; — 


“ Ci  git  D.  J.  J.  J.  Du  Vive,  Capt.  Adj.  aux  Etat 
Major  G(5n^-raux,  prisonnier  de  guerre  sur  parole, 
n6  Pau  Dept,  des  has  Pyrenees  le  26  juillet  1772 
et  deedd^  i Oswestry  le  20  juillet  1813.” 

Further  traces  of  these  prisoners  were  seen 
afterward.'?,  when  visiting  High  Lea,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  V'.  Fletcher  Rogers,  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  number  of  exquisitely-finished  models  of 
engines  of  war,  made  to  beguile  their  time  during 
the  weary  years  of  captivity  spent  at  Oswestry. 

At  High  Lea  also  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers  showed 
two  sculptured  plaques  of  alabaster,  found  con- 
cealed under  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Pias-yn-Pentre,  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.  The 
subject  of  one  is  Christ  crowned  with  thorns, 
surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and 
the  other  represents  some  saint,  with  the  nimbus 
round  the  head,  kneeling  in  front  of  a stream 
issuing  from  a pile  of  buildings  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner.  The  saint  is  clad  in  armour,  over 
which  he  wears  ecclesiastical  v’cstments,  and 
leads  a dragon  by  a cord  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  holds  a bag,  or  some  other  object,  in  the  left. 
On  one  side  nf  the  stream  is  a crucified  figure 
on  a cross,  and  a second  dragon  is  swimming  in 
the  water  below'.  The  whole  scene  is  most 
curious.  Perhaps  some  hagiologist  may  be  able 
to  recognise  the  legend  it  illustrates  from  the 
description  just  given.  The  subject  does  not 
ap])ear  to  be  Scriptural. 

St.  Oswald’s  Well  is  situated  on  the  rising 
ground  behind  tlm  town  of  Oswestry  on  the  west 
side.  It  is  covered  with  a masonry  structure  and 
the  water  issues  from  a sculptured  head.  Its  only 
interest  lies  in  its  dedication  to  the  saintly  King 
of  Northumbiia. 

The  carriages  left  the  Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel, 
at  Oswestry,  for  Llangedwyn  at  ii  a.m.  The 
first  slop  was  at  Brogyntyn,  a mile  and  a half 
north-west  of  the  town.  Here  tlie  members 
were  courteously  received  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Harlech  and  after  examining  the  carved  oak 
chimney-pieces,  dated  1617,  in  the  hall,  several 
pictures,  antiquities  and  ancient  MSS.,  were 
conducted  by  the  owner  through  the  grounds  to 
Castell  Brogyntyn,  a circular  earthwork  defended 
by  a single  rampart,  situated  a little  over  a quarter 
of  a mile  nortli-west  of  the  house. 

Rejoining  the  carriages,  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued as  far  as  Forest  Farmhouse,  two  miles  and 
a-half  west  of  Oswestry,  at  which  point  Offa’s 
Dyke  cuts  the  road.  Here,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  Nicholson,  the  hon.  local  secretary, 
the  members  were  conducted  on  foot  uj)  the  hill 
to  the  northward  toaftbrd  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  an  almost  perfect  section  of  the  Dyke, 
which  ow  es  its  preservation  to  the  fact  that  the 
surrounding  land  has  only  recently  Ijeen  enclosed. 
This  portion  of  the  Dyke  might  with  advantage 
be  scheduled  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act 
before  it  shares  the  fate  of  the  remaining  portions, 
and  is  obliterated  by  the  plough.  A mile  beyond 
Forest  the  road  crosses  the  border  of  Wales,  and 
a drive  of  two  and  a-half  miles  further  brought 
the  party  to  Llansilin,  where  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided at  the  Cross  Foxes  Hotel.  Tlie  members 
then  started  to  inspect  the  church,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  F.K.I.B.A.,  the 
architect  by  whom  it  has  been  “ restored  (using 
that  word  in  its  best  sense,  if  it  has  one). 
Llansilin  was,  on  the  whole,  much  the  most 
interesting  church  seen  during  the  meeting.  The 
Rev.  I')lias  Owen  pointed  out  two  remarkable 
features  in  the  church,  (i)  that  one  end  of  the 
communion-table  was  carved  whilst  the  other  was 
plain,  showing  that  its  original  position  was  with 
tlie  long  axis  pointing  east  and  west  in  the  middle 
of  the  chance]  ; and  (2)  that  on  the  plaster  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  outside  could  be  traced  a 
horizontal  line  coloured  red,  a relic  of  the  times 
when  the  game  of  fives  was  played  in  the  church- 
yard. Tliere  are  many  other  things  worthy  of 
attention,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcade,  carved  with 
tlie  same  kind  of  foliage  as  at  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey  ; an  octagonal  poor’s  box  cut  out 
of  a solid  oak  post,  dated  1664;  a beautiful 
eiglueenlh-cenlury  wrought-iron  grille  in  front  of 
a mural  tablet  in  the  north  aisle ; the  open 
limber  roofs  ; the  south  door  of  the  nave  riddled 
with  Cromwellian  bullets  ; and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  fine  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard. 

Half  way  between  Llansilin  and  Llangedwyn 
the  carriages  came  to  a standstill  for  about  a 
(jiiarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  party  examined  the 
moated  mound  at  S>'catlh.  It  is  an  earthwork  of 
early  type,  probably  a little  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  consisting  of  a lofty  mound  and  a base 
court,  all  surrounded  by  a ditch.  Owen  Glyndwr 
is  traditionally  believed  to  have  had  a residence 
here,  and  a description  of  the  house  and  its 
Co/iti7/7icii  071  page  178. 
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ST.  MACHAR’S  CATHEDRAL, 
ABERDEEN.* 

Hh  patron  saint  of  this  cathedral  was. 
a disciple  of  Columba,  who  at  the  | 

close  ot  the  sixth  century  erected  a , 

church  on  a bend  of  the  river  Don.  According  i 
to  tradition  his  master  had  enjoined  the  I 
settlement  where  a river  made  the  figure  of 


c .1  J U-  L “'“«rationsot  the 
.Scotland,  which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  July  i,  v 
continued  in  the  fust  number  of  each  month,  until  Deci 
of  this,  and  of  the  series  of  " Cath' 
of  i-ngland  and  Wales,”  which  epd-yJ  .ip  June  last,  s 

.found  on  page  187.  ' 


a crozier,  and  we  may  reasonably  accept 
the  story ; the  spot  so  chosen  being,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  previously  known  to  Columba 
as  a suitable  one.  Hector  Boece,  first  principal 
of  Aberdeen  University  (who  died  1536),  is  the 
earliest  historian  of  the  see,  and  its  origin  he  con- 
nects with  Malcolm  II.,  1010,  at  Mortlach.  A more 
authentic  date  is  1136,  when  David  I.  appointed 
Nectanus  first  bishop  of  the  diocese,  then  trans- 
ferred to  Aberdeen : in  coins  of  his  reign  it  is 
Aberdon.  There  is  notice  of  a new  church  by 
Bishop  Matthew  Kininmunde  (1163-97),  in  turn 
removed  by  Bishop  Cheyne  (12S1-1329),  by  King 
Robert  Bruce’s  direction,  that  a building  more 
fitting  the  importance  of  the  see  might  take  its 
place.  This  re-erection  appears  only  to  have 
j)een  commenced  .aj}d  in  part  accomplished  by  a 


successor,  Bishop  Alexander  Kininmunde  II. 
(1356-82) ; no  work  now  visible  is  of  earlier  dat{ 
than  that. 

Of  the  Cathedral  that  existed  before  the  Re 
formation,  there  remains  now  only  the  nave  will 
aisles,  and  western  towers  ; the  two  west  piers 
of  the  vanished  central  tower  survive  its  collapse 
in  1688.  After  that  event  a wall  was  built  filling 
up  the  three  east  arches.  North  and  south  gables 
of  single  aisle  transepts  to  the  height  of  sotne 
10  ft.  also  remain.  The  choir  has  totally  dis- 
appeared, and  excavations  will  require  to  be  made 
before  any  idea  of  its  extent  or  form  can  be 
obtained. 

Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  amount  ol 
work  the  last-named  prelate  was  able  to  over- 
take ; all  tell  of  its  having  at  his  death  reached  a 
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height  of  six  cubits.  No  break  at  that  level  of 
the  nave  being  observable,  these  can  only  have 
applied  to  the  choir  that  has  now  disappeared. 
The  piers  of  the  crossing  must  have  been  of  the 
same  date  ; the  two  that  remain  are  therefore  the 
oldest  existing  part  of  the  building.  They  are  of 
excellent  masonry,  of  red  sandstone  that  has , 
weathered  better  than  the  granite,  and  on  the 
capitals  is  most  delicate  carving.  How  much  was 
done  to  the  nave  at  that  time  is  uncertain  ; what 
was  intended  one  can  see  at  the  springing  of 
the  nave  arches  from  the  great  piers  of  the ' 
crossing,  for  these  beginnings  of  nave-arches 
are  of  red  sandstone  richly  moulded.  The 
type  of  aisle  window  proposed  is  exhibited 
in  the  south  aisle,  east  bay.  This  window,  what 
is  left  of  the  transepts,  and  the  arch  in  north 


windows  arc  round,  so  too  are  the  seven  lights 
of  the  west  window,  and  the  main  arch  of  the 
western  door.  Error  in  chronology  has  arisen 
from  attention  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  archi- 
tural  style,  without  taking  account  sufficiently  of 
the  obdurate  material  used  that  has  influenced  its 
forms  ; the  mouldings,  where  they  exist  at  all,  are 
of  an  early  type,  but  just  because  such  were  most 
simple  in  profile.  The  builders  of  Lichtoun’s 
time  seem  to  have  made  little  attempt  that  at  the 
junction  of  their  work  with  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, the  sandstone  mouldings  should  have 
been  continued  in  the  granite,  even  when  these 
were  as  bold  and  simple  as  what  succeeded.  For 
example,  at  the  great  arch  to  the  crossing,  a cavetto 
is  abruptly  stopped,  that  might  quite  easily  have 
been  worked  in  granite,  and  the  profile  is  changed 


aisle,  are  ail  ol  grey  sandstone,  anti  must  be 
almost  contemporary  with  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower.  Bishop  Lichtoun  (1424-40)  was 
the  builder  of  the  Cathedral  practically  as 
it  now  is,  and  elected  to  use  granite  ; the 
north  transept  is  attributed  to  him,  but  this 
can  only  refer  to  work  superimposed  on  the 
lower  and  earlier  walling  that  still  remains. 
The  nave  consists  of  seven  bays,  and  there  are 
two  western  towers — these  were  completed  later 
— and  all  is  of  granite  of  the  red  variety.  The 
material  has  been  taken  from  the  surface,  and  so 
is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  now  employed  locally 
for  good  building,  but  it  has  the  artistic  advantage 
that  the  colour  is  most  varied  and  delightful, 
looking  like  a very  rich  yellow  sandstone,  while 
the  softening  of  the  edges  of  the  ashlar  takes 
away  from  the  formality  of  that  kind  of  mason- 
work.  Within,  if  the  nave  arches  were  but  semi- 
circular, it  would  be  hard  to  resist  the  feeling, 
because  of  the  massive  circular  piers,  that  one 
was  in  a Norman  church.  The  little  clearstory 


to  an  ovolo.  Lichtoun  would  appear  to  have 
added  to  the  central  tower  above  the  four  great 
arches  ; whether  he  at  the  same  time  vaulted  it  is 
uncertain— the  springing  in  any  case  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  nave  arches.  The  western 
towers  (completed)  rise  to  a height  of  112  ft.  j 
originally  only  pierced  with  arrowlets,  the  larger 
windows  of  the  south  tower  were  added  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  battlements  were 
not  apparently  intended  for  much  walking  upon, 
as  between  the  corbels  it  is  open  space. 

The  west  doorway  has  over  its  double  opening 
a vesica  recess,  slightly  ornamented  ; otherwise 
everything  is  plain.  The  jamb  is  a simple  series  of 
rolls,  stopped  by  a flat  band  or  plinth  ; the  arch- 
mould is  almost  as  bare,  consisting  only  of  simple 
rolls  and  fillets.  It  is  observable  that  here,  as  at 
the  south  porch,  the  jointing  of  the  wall  ashlar 
does  not  line  with  that  of  the  jamb,  as  might  be 
expected  with  work  built  at  one  time.  Entering, 
there  is  a low  round  arched  door  to  the  south  tower ; 
to  the  north  tower  there  is  a smaller  entrance  by 


a lintelled  door ; both  these  ground  floor  apart- 
ments of  the  towers  are  barrel  vaulted.  Only  the 
southmost  of  the  two  turret  stairs  descends  to  the 
church  floor  ; the  other  stops  a little  above  the 
sill  of  the  west  window,  and  was  probably  reached 
by  a gallery  at  that  level,  this  passage  giving  access 
at  the  same  time  to  an  upper  chamber  in  the 
north  tower.  These  two  stairs  lead  to  the  clear- 
story passage,  and  also  to  that  on  nave  and 
aisle  wall  - heads,  the  battlemented  parapets 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  1604  ; by  this 
circuitous  route  the  central  tower  upper  stages 
were  reached.  The  south  porch — popularly  called 
the  marriage  porch — is  slightly  more  elaborate 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  granite  building,  the 
arch  mould  of  the  entrance  is  richer,  and  the  small 
niches,  with  the  embellishments  on  the  buttress 
weatherings,  would  almost  seem  to  mark  some 
distinction  in  the  time  of  execution  compared  with 
the  rest  ; as  mentioned,  there  is  an  obvious  break 
in  the  jointing  of  its  masonry  with  that  of  the 
aisles.  The  lintelled  window — its  mullion  gone 
— above  the  entrance  is  clearly  an  insertion,  though 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  considers  it  to  be  old.  The 
presence  of  this  window,  as  well  as  the  height 
of  the  porch,  induces  the  conjecture  that  there 
was  once  an  upper  chamber,  but  no  trace  is  to  be 
seen  of  supports  for  its  floor,  or  of  any  stair  up  to 
it  ; access  may,  however,  have  been  had  to  it  by 
the  passage  on  the  aisle  wall  head  before  referred 
to.  Seen  from  certain  points,  the  pointed  nave 
arches  look  but  ill,  as  at  the  springing  from 
the  circular  piers  they  seem  to  be  off  their  centres. 
The  south-east  bay  has  a variation  in  the  profile 
of  its  arch-mould  not  easy  to  account  for.  The 
south  aisle  windows  (that  in  the  east  bay  of  earlier 
date  excepted)  are  of  a simple  Decorated  type, 
the  jamb  alike  both  inside  ami  out,  with  the  glass 
in  the  middle  of  the  wall.  The  fact  seems  worthy 
of  note  that  the  buttresses  do  not  correspond 
with  the  nave  piers,  but  are  set  off  at  different 
centres,  with  the  result  that  the  one  first  coming 
upon  the  tower  is  not  at  its  corner,  as  by  right  it 
ought  to  be,  and  the  window  in  that  bay  comes  hard 
against  the  tower  in  rather  an  unpremeditated 
fashion.  Lichtoun  seems  only  to  have  com- 
pleted the  nave  to  its  wall  head  or  so  ; his 
successor  Lindsay  roofed  it  in  1444.  At  first  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  covered  only  with 
slates,  for  in  Bishop  Elphinslone’s  time,  1484-1514, 
mention  is  made  of  its  having  received  a lead 
covering.  If  this  is  the  roof  that  was  extant  in 
1S66  it  was  one  of  the  Cathedral’s  chief  attractions. 
It  gained  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  unbounded  admira- 
tion, and  is  compared  to  that  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge : only  this  example  was  of  deal, 
whereas  the  English  one  is  of  Irish  oak.  It  was 
formed  of  whole  trees,  simply  squared,  the 
rafters  some  8 or  9 in.  in  scantling,  and  2 ft.  apart ; 
each  alternate  one  was  tied.  After  about  four 
hundred  years’  exposure  (Scott  was  inclined  to  date 
the  roof  from  Bishop  Dunbar’s  time,  1518-32)  it 
was  in  about  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  oak 
of  a like  age,  its  weak  point  being  that  deal  pegs 
had  been  used,  and  so  the  tenons  had  drawn 
somewhat.  It  was  the  only  Medireval  deal  roof 
in  Britain  that  Scott  knew  of.  All  this  notwith- 
standing, the  roof  was  taken  off  in  i866  because 
preservation  would  have  entailed  greater  expense 
than  providing  a new  one.  Certainly  it  was  not 
seen  openly,  being  hidden  by  the  heraldic  flat 
ceijing,  but  surely  some  sacrifice  might  have  been 
made  to  have  retained  a feature  that  particularised 
St.  Machar’s  among  all  ancient  British  Cathedrals 
as  distinctly  as  does  the  employment  of  granite. 

In  Bishop  Spens’  time  stalls  and  a bishop’s 
throne  were  added  to  the  choir  (1459-80),  and  a 
greater  addition  was  made  by  Bishop  Elphinstone 
(1484-1514)  in  the  completion  of  the  central 
tower.  It  is  described  as  carried  up  for  four 
stories  above  the  crossing  vault,  square,  and 
battlemented  ; with  a smaller  tower  terminated 
with  a finial,  having  globe  and  weather-cock.  The 
model  is  said  to  have  been  the  church  of  St.  John’s 
at  Perth.  An  engraving  of  an  early  date  shows 
something  resembling  a saddle-backed  roof  as  its 
termination,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
could  have  been  the  crowning  ieature  of  the 
Cathedral  ; it  more  likely  was  of  pointed  form — 
possibly  of  timber — with  the  weathercock  as  its 
apex.  That  the  crossing  W’as  vaulted  is  likely, 
and  to  be  inferred  from  an  allusion  in  an  old 
account  of  an  “oval  vacuity,”  possibly  a 
regularly  formed  eye  for  admitting  the  great 
bells — a peal  of  fourteen,  w'eighing  collectively 
12,000  lb.,  is  chronicled — or  some  opening  rudely 
made  by  the  church’s  later  tenants.  The  next 
additions,  and  the  last,  were  made  by  Bishop 
Gavin  Dunbar,  151S-30,  and  chief  of  these  was 
the  completing  of  the  two  western  towers.  He 
discarded  granite,  the  octagonal  steeples  are  built 
of  grey  sandstone,  and  though  the  more  tractable 
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material  permitted  of  greater  detail,  advantage  has 
been  sparingly  taken  of  the  opportunity,  not  to 
an  extent  that  takes  from  the  unity  of  the  design 
of  the  tower  as  a whole.  A “ cake  of  lead  ” is 
mentioned  as  interposed  between  the  old  work 
and  the  new.  Popular  tradition  has  it  that  the 
resemblance  the  steeples  have  to  a papal  tiara  was 
not  unintentional.  Dunbar  also  completed  the 
south  transept,  but  nothing  of  his  work  there  is 
now  visible  except  the  small  door  inserted  in  the 
west  wall.  Within  the  church  his  great  work  was 
the  erection  of  the  flat-panelled  oak  ceiling  with 
its  three  rows  of  shields  of  European  kings, 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  Scottish  nobles  ; the 
carved  emblazoned  cornice  underneath  has  on  it 
inscribed  the  names  of  Scottish  sovereigns  and 
bishops.  This  work  dates  from  1520,  its  artificer 
was  one  James  Winter,  from  Angus.  As  before- 
mentioned,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  was  of  opinion  that 
the  roof  overhead  may  have  been  made  at  this 
same  time,  seeing  that  its  divisions  coincided  with 
the  flat  ribs  and  compartments  of  the  ceiling.  A 
notice  of  a high  altar  set  up  after  this  is  the  last 
concerning  additions  made  to  the  Cathedral.  Two 
tombs  in  the  south  transept  of  this  period  yet  exist. 
That  of  Bishop  Dunbar  is  of  fine  design  and  most 
beautifully  executed,  and  where  not  actually 
smashed  it  is  in  good  preservation  ; the  cusped 
arch  is  of  softer  stone,  and  so  has  decayed  badly, 
besides  suffering  violence:  the  eftigy  occupying 
this  tomb  is  much  mutilated,  but  the  head-dress 
would  seem  to  denote  it  a female.  The  tomb 
east  of  this,  that  of  Bishop  Stewart,  is  of 
quite  another  kind,  poor  in  design  and  in 
workmanship : there  is  no  effigy  there  now. 
The  Cathedral  was  now  (1545,  death  of  Bishop 
Stewart)  as  complete  as  ever  it  was  permitted 
to  be ; it  contained  at  least  nine  altars,  though 
the  location  of  these  is  now  uncertain.  In 
1544,  reverses  of  fortune  began,  when,  on  the 
death  of  James  V.,  an  English  invasion  spread 
alarm,  and  for  safety’s  sake  Bishop  Stewart,  the 
second,  last  of  the  Romish  prelates,  sent  off 
some  of  the  churches’  valuables,  but  these  on 
the  way  were  pillaged.  In  the  Reformation 
troubles  of  1560  the  choir  was  ransacked,  but  the 
structure  left  ; from  records  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  even  then  only  partially  complete,  as  the 
high  altar  was  temporarily  stationed  in  the  south 
transept,  and  somehow  at  that  time  escaped  de- 
struction. In  1604  the  nave  was  stripped  of  its 
lead,  and  the  battlements  got  destroyed.  About 
fifty  years  later,  the  soldiers  of  the  Protector, 
then  occupying  Aberdeen,  removed  wholly  the 
hewn  stones  of  the  choir  to  build  a fort  in  the 
town.  In  time  this  had  the  worst  consequences, 
for  the  central  tower,  deprived  of  support,  in  1688 
collapsed,  unfortunately  just  when  remedial 
measures  were  being  taken  to  secure  it,  but 
unskilfully.  Before  this  time  “lofts,”  or  gal- 
leries, had  been  erected  for  the  merchants  of  the 
town,  and  also  for  the  College  ; these  both  were 
destroyed  by  the  falling  tower,  and  many  tombs. 
Three  bells,  of  liate  1622,  were,  however,  happily 
saved  before  the  crash.  In  1642  the  High  Altar — 
“ almost  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  of  rich  wainscot, 
within  Scotland  there  was  not  a better  piece  of 
work” — was  demolished  by  the  then  minister,  Mr. 
Strachan,  who,  however,  thriftily  re-used  some  of 
its  ornaments  in  a loft  he  “devised”  and  erected 
at  the  west  end.  The  materials  of  the  wrecked 
south  transept  were  largely  made  use  of  by  the 
college  authorities.  The  w'est  gable  of  nave  about 
this  time  was  built  up,  doors  being  left  in  both 
aisles-— these  are  now  blocked  up.  In  i722  acon- 
siderable  sum  was  spent  in  the  strapping  and  lath- 
ing of  the  interior,  and  side  galleries  were  erected. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt,  its  windows 
have  wooden  mullions.  The  difference  in  size 
and  position  of  the  two  westmost  marks  the  sitvra- 
tion  of  a Consistory  house,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Stewart,  that  is  referred  to  in  records  as  formed 
to  the  north-west  of  the  nave,  having  connexion 
with  the  Charter-room  of  north  tower.  This 
aisle  has  now  a flat-leaded  roof  with  plaster 
ceiling  under. 

About  1866  some  reforms  were  effected  upon 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  examination  and  report.  The 
plastering  and  galleries  were  removed,  and  the 
heraldic  ceiling  exposed  ; unfortunately,  the  old 
roof,  as  already  mentioned,  was  demolished. 
Later,  a large  window  was  opened  up  in  what 
now  forms  the  east  wall  of  the  church, 
obscured  a few  years  ago  by  a large  organ- 
case.  Besides  the  tombs  already  noticed,  there 
is,  in  the  north  transept,  the  damaged  arched 
recess  over  the  existing  eflig)-  of  Bishop  Lichtoun. 
Another  and  somewhat  similar  tomb,  contain- 
ing the  effigy  of  a prebendar>%  stands  in  the 
north  aisle.  In  the  south  aisle  there  is  a small 
carved  stone,  originally  outside,  showing  a slightly 


cut  figure  under  a canopy  ; this  is  believed  to  be 
the  memorial  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  1 330-96,  the 
metrical  biographer  of  the  Bruce.  The  largest 
monument  of  all  is  that  of  Bishop  Scougal,  16S5. 
It  yet  shows  marks  of  coloured  decoration  ; at 
first  it  stood  out  in  the  aisle,  but  on  some  mishap 
was  set  back  against  the  tower  wall.  On  the 


south  transept  buttress  there  is  an  inscription 
dated  1530,  to  Thomas  E'rench,  whose  father 
built  that  transept  (upper  part),  and  also  the 
Bridge  of  Dee. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  that  have  been 
consulted  are  Orem’s  “ Description  of  Aberdeen,” 
1724-5,  Kennedy's  “Annals,”  181S,  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott's  “Report”  of  1867,  and  “ Heraldic  Ceil- 
ing of  St.  Machar’s  Cathedral,’’  iSSS,  by  Prin- 
cipal Sir  \Vm.  Duguid  Gedde.s,,  LL.D.,  and  Peter 
Duguid  : this  last  gives  references  to  most  works 
on  the  subject,  both  ecclesiastical  and  archi- 
tectural. 


NEW  HOUSE  FOR  TUTOR,  BALI.IOL, 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

The  house  now  being  built  on  the  Balliot 
College  Cricket  Ground  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson 
will  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  college  tutors.  It 
is  designed  as  part  of  a larger  scheme  for  extensive, 
buildings  in  connexion  with  the  college,  of  which 
the  rest  is  for  the  present  postponed. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of. 
Rugby,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  E.  Long. 

The  drawing  was  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  HUVTON.' 

This  church  w'as  erected  at  Huyton,  Lanca-; 
shire,  about  three  years  . ago.  Externally,; 
Woolton  red  sandstone  is  used,  and  internally 
the  whole  is  faced  with  Stourton  stone.  The 
roofs  are  carried  upon  stone  principals  in  llie 
form  of  transverse  arches.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling,  of  Liverpool.  The 
organ  was  built  by  Mr.  August  Gem,  of  London. 
It  is  placed  in  a lofty  chamber  over  the  vesliy 
with  fronts  towards  the  choir  and  north  transept^ 
and  is  played  from  a console  upon  the  floor  of  the 
choir.  The  action  is  tubular-pneumatic. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  1). 
Carbe,  M.A.,  and  the  drawing  from  which  thel 
illustration  is  taken  was  exhibited  in  this  year  si 
Royal  Academy. 


HOUSE  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

This  is  a solicitor’s  house  and  offices  com- 
bined. One  of  the  principal  features  in  the  ]ilan; 
is  that  the  offices  and  house  are  kept  distinctly 
apart,  the  former  being  approached  from  the 
road  as  shown,  and  the  latter  from  a private  road 
at  the  back.  Owing  to  the  high  situation, 
excellent  views  are  obtained  ail  round,  particularly! 
from  the  bay  window  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
walls  are  built  hollow  and  faced  with  local  red 
bricks,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  from 
Dunton  Green.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Coles 
& Wood,  ofTunbridge  Wells.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Alfred  Cox  & A.  W.  Cooksey,  and 
the  drawing  was  exhibited  in  this  years  Royal 
Academy. 
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Isolation  • Hospital,  Watford,  Herts. 
The  Watford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
after  an  interview  with  the  Local  Government 
Board,  have  selected  the  design  submitted  in 
competition  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Ayres  of  Watford. 
The  ward  blocks,  three  in  number,  will  contain 
forty-six  beds,  and  with  the  administrative  block, 
stables,  laundry,  mortuary,  steam  disinfector, 
gate  lodge,  and  boundary  walls  &:c.  are  estimated 
to  cost  10,000/,  The  site  is  about  one  mile 
south-west  of  Watford. 

The  Proposed  New  Baths  at  Leeds.— At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Leeds  County  Council,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Committee  to  accept  the 
plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Walter  Ilanstock,  architect, 
of  Batley,  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  public 
baths  in  the  city  was  referred  back.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  pointed  out  that  in  the  instructions  sent  out 
to  the  architects  it  was  stated  that  the  committee 
favoured  the  system  adopted  at  the  Batley  Baths. 
He  complained  that  Mr.  Ilanstock,  who  was 
the  architect  for  those  baths,  had  in  his  plans 
sent  to  the  Leeds  Committee,  revealed  his  iden- 
tity by  using  the  nom  de  plume  of  “ Batliensis”  ; 
upon  one  of  the  plans  also  was  the  sentence, 
“ Plan  of  baths  just  completing  by  author,  costing 
8,050/.”  On  the  22nd  ult.  the  members  of  the 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  Committee  met  to  recon- 
sider the  question.  A letter  was  read  from  the 
Leeds  Architectural  Society,  suggesting  that  arbi- 
tration should  be  resorted  to.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  however,  were  of  the 
same  opinion  as  when  they  made  the  recom- 
mendation— namely,  that  Mr.  Hanstock’s  plans 
were  by  far  the  most  suitable  of  those  sent  in. 
They  therefore,  in  the  interests,  as  they  consider, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  again  decided  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  Mr. 
Hanstock’s  designs. — Leeds  Mercury. 

Board  Schools,  Manchester.  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board  was  held  on  Monday  at  the  offices, 
Deansgate,  the  Dean  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Maclure) 
presiding.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  that  the  sub-committee  had  examined 
the  various  designs  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  new  schools  to  be  erected  in  Holland- 
street.  Nelson-street,  and  Queen-street,  and  that 
they  recommended  the  designs  of  the  following 
architects  for  submission  to  the  Education 
Department : — Holland-street,  Messrs.  Wood- 
house  & Willoughby  ; Nelson-street,  Messrs. 
Potts  iS:  Pickup;  and  Queen-street,  Mr.  Henry 
Lord.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  Board  in  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  school?, 
the  sub-committee  recommended  that  the  adoption 
of  the  foregoing  designs  should  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  within  a week  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  accepting  the  same  the  authors  of  the 
selected  designs  should  obtain  from  a reliable 
builder  a provisional  tender  showing  that  the 
schools  could  be  erected  according  to  the  designs 
for  a sum  within  5 per  cent,  of  the  amount  fixed  in 
the  instructions  issued  to  the  architects,  and  that 
the  authors  of  such  selected  designs  be  clearly  given 
to  understand  that  if  no  such  estimates  can  be 
obtained  the  Board  may  exercise  their  discretion 
of  refusing  to  accept  the  designs. — The  chairman 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Crosfield  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted.  The  school  in 
Holland-street  will  be  for  1,000  scholars,  650 
boys  and  girls  (mixed),  and  350  infants,  on  the 
Central  Hall  plan,  and  estimated  to  cost  9,900/. 
The  motto  system  was  adopted  for  all  the  three 
schools  competed  for. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  its  Celeuiuties. — 
In  a ‘'Note'’  in  our  number  of  May  4,  1889,  we 
adverted  to  the  establishment  in  Xewcastle-on-Tvne 
of  a “ Memorial  Tablet  Fund,”  and  gave  the  names 
of  certain  famous  men — including  Lord  Collingwood, 
.\kenside.  Thomas  Bewick,  ].,ord  Eldon  and  his 
brother  Lord  Stowell,  Charles  Hutton,  and  Lord 
.Armstrong — who  rank  amongst  the  worthies  of 
Newcastle.  The  Alhenaum  says  it  is  proposed  to 
place  a tablet  on  the  house,  being  No.  2,  Framling- 
ton-place,  where  resided  for  many  years  Dr.  John 
Collingwood  Bruce,  the  scholar  and  antiquarian,  and 
historian  of  the  Roman  Wall. 

The  Norwegian  Stone  Industry. — Last  year 
the  total  e.xports  of  all  kinds  of  building  stone 
from  Norway  were  valued  at  45.500/.,  as  against 
46,000/.  in  1891,  and  40,000/.  in  1890.  A wealthy 
Norwegian  merchant,  Herr  Anker,  of  Frederikshald, 
has  purchased  all  the  sandstone  quarries  in  northern 
Norway.  The  stone  quarried  is  the  same  as  that  of 
which  the  Cathedral  of  Throndhjem  is  built  and 
various  other  prominent  buildings  in  these  parts. 
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THE  CAMBKI.iX  ARCH^.OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  .AT  OSAVESTRV, 
(Continued  from  page  173.) 
surroundings  is  given  in  a poem  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  lolo  Goch,  which  was  read  on  the 
spot  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas.  A large 
oak  beam,  now  at  IJangedwyn  Hall,  was  dug  up 
in  the  moat  two  years  ago. 

On  reaching  Llangedwyn,  the  party  visited 
the  church,  containing  a recumbent  effig)'  of 
a priest,  the  sole  object  of  interest  in  the 
building.  Afterwards  the  members  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  to  tea  at  Llangedwyn  Hall  by 
the  Dowager  Lady  Williams  - Wynn.  Some 
Jacobite  drinking-glasses  were  exhibited,  and  the 
whole  house  was  most  liberally  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  The  walls  of  the  upper  rooms  are 
adorned  with  tapestry,  some  of  the  subjects  on 
which  are  what  second-hand  booksellers  are  wont 
to  call  “ very  curious”  in  their  catalogues. 

The  only  place  visited  on  the  return  journey 
from  Llangedwyn  to  Oswestry  was  Llanyblodwell 
Church,  a building  chiefly  remarkable  for  having 
been  restored  by  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  Wales.  There 
are  two  stone  coffins  in  the  churchyard,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  and  fragments  of  a sepulchral 
slab,  with  a hound  pursuing  a hare  upon  it,  built 
into  a low  retaining  wall  at  the  side  of  one  of  the 
paths. 

Oswestry  was  not  reached  until  nearly  8 p.m. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  held  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Mission  Room,  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  read  a 
paper  on  the  local  domestic  architecture  of  the 
district  around  Llansilin  entitled,  “ Some 
Residences  of  the  Descendants  of  Einion  Efell.” 
It  was  well  illustrated  and  shows  what  an  amount 
of  unexpected  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  local 
styles  of  building  by  studying  all  the  houses  in 
one  district  with  the  aid  of  a good  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  history  of  the  families  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Owen  also  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Use  of  Church  Bells.”  The  proceedings 
terminated  with  the  usual  voles  of  thanks. 


THE  JUNIOR  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 


were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Comw'all  Polytechnic  Society,  the 
arrangements  including  a steamer  trip  up  the  Fal 
and  round  the  harbour ; visits  to  Falmouth 
Docks,  to  Messrs.  Cox  & Co.’s  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  works,  to  the  sub-tropical  gardens  of 
Mr.  Howard  Fox  ; and  a drive,  after  luncheon  at 
the  Polytechnic  Hall,  to  Penryn  and  Carnsew  to 
visit  Messrs.  John  Freeman,  Sons,  S:  Co’s  granite 
works  and  quarries,  where  special  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  occasion.  In  the  evening 
the  Junior  Engineers’  1893  summer  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Penclennis  Hotel,  Falmouth,  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Waldram,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  a 
number  of  guests  being  entertained.  The  next 
morning  the  party  left  for  London,  stopping  cn 
route  at  Exeter  to  visit  the  cathedral. 


Corresponhencc. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


The  annual  summer  excursion  of  this  Society, 
which  has  just  taken  place,  passed  off  in  a very 
successful  manner.  The  district  visited  was 
Wilts,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Starting  from 
London  on  August  11,  the  party  travelled  to 
Swindon  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  locomotive,  carriage,  ami  waggon 
works  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Plymouth 
was  reached  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  the 
Government  establishments  were  visited  by 
special  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Amiralty, 
facilities  being  enjoyed  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
speclion.s.  By  the  kindnessof  Mr.  James  Rooney, 
the  superintendent,  the  Plymouth  Great  Western 
Docks  were  seen  in  the  afternoon,  steamer  excur- 
sions being  also  undertaken  to  the  Eddystone 
and  up  the  Yeatin  river.  On  Tuesday  a special 
steam  launch  conveyed  the  party  for  a trip  up  the 
Tamar,  the  arrangement  being  to  inspect  Brunei’s 
bridge  on  returning,  which  visit  at  the  last,  how- 
ever, had  unfortunately  to  be  abandoned.  In 
the  evening  the  members  proceeded  to  Penzance, 
the  following  dav  being  occupied  by  an  excursion 
by  road  to  Land’s  End,  during  which  at  Porth- 
curno  the  sub-marine  cable  station  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  was  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  II  Ash, 
and  other  officers ; and  the  Bolallack  Mine  was 
inspected,  the  manager,  Mr.  A.  H.  James, 
entertaining  the  parly.  Thursday  was  a very 
full  day;  Penzance  was  left  at  7.45  a.m., 
Hayle  being  the  first  slopping  place.  Here 
Messrs.  Harvey  & Co.’s  well-known  engineer- 
ing works,  and  Messrs.  Williams,  Harvey,  & 
Co.’s  tin  smelting  works  were  open  to 
inspection,  the  respective  proprietors  receiving 
the  visitors.  Leaving  Hayle,  Camborne  was 
reached,  where  Mr.  William  Thomas,  secretary  of 
the  Mining  Association  and  Institute  of  Cornwall, 
met  the  members,  and  directed  them  to  the 
mining  school,  which,  with  the  museum  adjoining, 
was  shown  by  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  Beringer. 
Dolcoalh  mine  was  then  visited,  Captain  Josiah, 
Thomas  receiving  the  party  and  showing  all  the 
engines  and  extensive  machinery  at  the  surface  ; 
some  of  the  members  were  enabled  to  descend  to  the 
435  fathoms  level,  where  underground  operations 
were  in  progress  ; the  working  of  the  man-engine 
was  also  witnessed.  After  luncheon,  by  invitation 
of  Captain  Thomas,  the  party  left  in  the  after- 
noon for  Truro  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  Canon 
Donaldson  showing  them  over..  On  Friday  they 


NOTES  ON  HYDRAULIC  FORMUL.E. 

Sir, — I have  read  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp's  paper 
(reported  at  p.  141,  ante,  of  the  Builder),  and  as 
the  object  of  it  is  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  present  formulas  at  our  disposal,  I beg  to  sug- 
gest that  further  detail  of  the  means  adopted  by  that 
gentleman  for  proving  inaccuracy  of  result  re  the 
Main  Drainage  Outfall-sewers’  calculation  is  desir- 
able, for  bringing  matters  up  to  date  in  the  way 
suggested. 

As  to  the  discharge  of  water  over  weirs,  Mr. 
Crimp  gives  an  instance  where  a difference  of 
10  per  cent,  in  result  is  obtained  by  use  of  distinct 
formulre.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  can  gel 
much  nearer  absolute  accuracy,  only  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reservoir  measurement  after  delivery? 

The  contingent  circumstances  must  be  so  varied 
that  the  choice  of  a coefficient  for  any  particular 
case  would  vary  with  the  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  engineer. 

As  to  sewers,  Mr.  Crimp  regrets  that,  "as  millions 
are  spent  every  year  on  these  works,  no  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulty  has  been  made."  Does  this 
mean  tlie  data  for  calculating  the  capacity  of  a 
sewer  for  a given  area,  or  does  it  mean  the  deter- 
mining of  tlie  actual  discharge  of  town  sewers? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers  bad  a number  of  experiments  made 
re  discharge  of  water  through  pipes  (bearing  upon 
the  brick  v.  pipe  war),  but  doubt  has  since  been 
thrown  upon  the  value  of  the  results  by  a recog- 
nised authority,  who,  comparing  them  with  Du  Buftts 
formula,  asserts  that  the  experimental  figures  are 
unreliable  ; thus  leaving  matters  more  uncertain 
than  before. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  Metropolitan  Main  Out- 
fall-sewers, being  *'  in  accordance  with  Eytelvein's 
formula."  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the 
figures,  because  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  distinctly 
stated  that  he  used  Mr.  HawUsley's  empirical 
formula 


GEOLOGY  X. 

LITHOLOGY  OF  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 
LTIIOUGH  in  Nature  we  find  plenty  of 
thin  beds  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay  raised 
above  the  sea-level,  flanking  the  hill- 
sides and  occurring  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  ; 
and  although  we  discover  immense  thicknesses 
also  of  these  deposits  which  have  formed  under 
the  sea,  in  various  parts  of  the  country — showing 
how  vastly  different  the  physiography  of  the  past 
must  have  been  from  the  present,  we  yet  find 
other  kinds  of  aqueous  rocks,  to  the  origin  and 
structure  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  alluded, 
\Ve  have  said  nothing  respecting  sandstones, 
limestones  and  the  like  ; but  it  may  be  taken 
generally  that,  with  a few  exceptions  presently  to 
be  specified,  the  other  kinds  of  aqueous  rocks  are 
mere  modifications  of  those  already  described. 

We  know  that  water  can  percolate  all  porous 
rocks,  and  that  it  nearly  always  contains  mineral 
matter  in  solution.  Now  we  may  state  that  the 
character  of  most  of  the  sedimentary  accumula- 
tions has  been  altered  by  the  action  of  this  perco- 
lating acidulated  water,  which  has  not  only  in 
some  cases  partially,  or  wholly,  dissolved  the 
minerals  nf  which  the  sediments  were  composed, 
but  has  filled  up  the  cavities  thus  made,  and  inter- 
stices, with  the  mineral  matter  in  solution  alluded 
to.  In  other  words,  the  fragments  or  particles  of 
which  the  loose,  incoherent  gravel  and  sand  are 
composeil,  have  been  cemented  together  by 
mineral  matter  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
percolating  water,  and  the  whole  made  into  solid 
Thus,  loose  gravel  is  made  into  con- 


3 log.  A -1-  log.  N 4-  6’8  = log.  of  Diam.  in  inches. 
A = area  of  district  in  acres. 


N = fall  in  feet  per  mile. 

It  was  only  when  pressed  by  his  opponents,  that 
the  formula  was  made  public  with  Mr.  Hawksely's 
consent.  So  far  as  I know,  it  was  in  no  way  based 
on  any  existing  formula  of  Eytelvein. 

The  result  of  the  calculation  which  followed  after 
the  diameter  was  decided  upon,  was  nearer  38,000 
cubic  feet  discharged  per  minute  for  the  triple 
aqueduct  in  question. 

Mr.  Crimp  finds  that  it  will  discharge  "33  per 
cent,  more  than  it  was  calculated  to  do,’’ and  that 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  minor  sewers. 

Undoubtedly,  this  is  what  is  to  be  expected,  for 
if  it  were  not  for  restriction  in  pumping  power,  or 
in  reservoir  area,  why  should  the  aqueduct  not 
convey  Mrfcf  the  calculated  discharge?  Up  to  that 
limit,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  flow,  i.e.,  if  experiments  are  to  be  relied 


Che  Student’s  Column. 


It  is  also  natural  that  auxiliary  engines  should 
be  required  after  thirty  years  by  the  mere  growth  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  increase  of  impermeable  roof 
and  paving  &c.,  in  outlying  districts  preventing  to  a 
great  extent  the  absorption  of  rainfall ; and  pumps 
will  not  raise  more  than  they  are  designed  for. 
though  the  sewers  which  feed  them  (granted  of 
course  free  outlet)  will  cons-ey  more  than  calculated 
to  do. 

Since  Mr.  Crimp  requests  that  municipal  engineers 
will  send  the  result  of  experiments  to  him,  I trust 
he  will  himself  meanwhile  favour  your  readers  with 
further  particulars  of  those  reliable  data,  re  outfall- 
sewer,  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  since  1891,  such 
as  he  states  to  be  of  value  to  the  municipal  engineer 
and  the  community  at  large. 

E,  W.  Hudson,  F.S.I. 


Public  Clock.  Otley,  Yorkshire.— A new 
illuminated  clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the  New 
Arcade,  Otley,  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Polls  & Sons,  clock 
manufacturers,  o’f  Guildford-street,  Leeds, 


glomerate,  sand  into  sandstone,  the  shelly  deposit  1 
into  shelly  limestone,  and  so  on.  From  what  wc 
said  in  the  last  article,  to  which  we  will  novy  refer  1 
the  reader,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as  each  kind  of 
deposit  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  its  neigh- 
bour, and  as  the  natural  cements  which  hind 
stone  are  of  many  kinds,  there  must  be  an  endless 
variety  of  aqueous  rocks  ; indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  two  of  them  a mile  or  so  apart  from  each 
other  are  exactly  alike. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of 
sedimentary  rocks—excluding  limestones,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  separately  in  the  next  article  : — 
Gravel. — Made  of  pieces  of  stone,  which  may  ; 
be  angular  or  sub-angular  in  shape,  or  of  rounded 
kidney-shaped  pieces,  called  pebbles.  The  stones 
may  range  in  size  from  that  of  a pea  up  to  that  of  > 
an  apple,  or  larger.  The  pebbles  forming  the  ■ 
famous  Chesil  Beach,  near  Weymouth,  are  4 in. 
in  diameter,  and  even  more. 

Breccia. — Angular  fragments  of  stone  bound  ( 
together  by  some  natural  cementing  material  : it  i 
is  often  manufactured  into  exceedingly  handsome 
varieties  of  marble. 

CottgIomerate.—S\ih-9.r\^\dC(,  or  pebble  gravel  ; 
bound' together  by  iron,  silica,  or  some  other  hard  < 
cementing  mineral.  It  may  form  very  rapidly:  we 
observed  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  the  other  ; 
day  on  the  shore  near  Blackgang  Chine,  in  the  1 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  beach  was  strewn  here  and 
there  with  small  brown  pebbles,  the  cliffs  near  by  > 
contained  a great  quantity  of  iron,  and  the  water; 
which  trickled  therefrom  was  also  strongly  I 
impregnated  with  that  mineral,  in  solution.  The  1 
water  in  passing  over  the  beach  on  its  way  from  r 
the  cliff  to  the  sea  had  to  percolate  the  small 
pebbles  alluded  to,  and  in  so  doing  parted  with 
much  of  its  iron,  which  was  left  between  the  1 
pebbles,  and  eventually  bound  great  patches  of< 
them  into  solid  conglomerate.  In  certain  parts 
of  Cornwall  concrete  made  by  nature  in  a some-  ( 
what  similar  manner  has  been  used  as  a building! 
material. 

Grit. — Small  pieces  of  stone  up  to  3 or  4 mm.  1 
in  diameter,  usually  quartzose.  A formation — 
the  Millstone  grit — from  which  millstones  are  1 
made  and  many  building  stones  are  raised,  is 
made  of  ordinary  grit  bound  together  by  a 
cementing  mineral,  often  silica. 

Sand. — Minute  grains  of  mineral  matter,' 
usually  quartz.  The  particles  may  be  rounded,  1 
sub-angular  or  sharp  ; a great  deal  depends  onr 
their  shape  in  dealing  with  questions  as  to  ihel 
suitability  of  sand  for  various  building  purposes,; 
especially  mortars,  ^’’ery  little  attention  hasi 
hitherto  been  paid  to  this  {X)int,  though  thel 
matter  has  recently  been  brought  forward. 

Sandstone. — Grains  of  sand,  more  or  lessboundi 
together  by  some  infiltrating  mineral,  or  com-i 
pacted  by  pressure.  Fig.  i represents  a photo-l 
graph  of  a microscopic  section  of  the  well-knowm 
Red  Corsehill  sandstone,  from  near  Annan  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  gives  a good  idea  of  lliei 
j structure  of  one  in  which  the  quartz  and  otheil 
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grains,  after  having  undergone  a certain  amount 
of  secondary  alteration  have  been  partially  com- 
pacted by  pressure  and  partially  cemented  to- 
gether by  silica  and  iron.  In  the  illustra- 
tion the  lighter  shades  and  white  spots  represent 
the  quartz  grains  ; the  darker  patches,  mica  and 


L — Micro-Structure  of  Sandstone. 

portions  of  quartz  grains  covered  over  by  an 
opaque  film  of  iron ; and  the  minute  dark 
boundary  lines  to  the  fragmentary  minerals  are 
also  iron.  The  microscope  reveals  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  free  working  sandstones,  small  spaces 
between  many  of  the  grains  ; the  latter  are  about 
in.  in  diameter. 

Where  the  mineral  matter  acting  as  cement  in 
i sandstone  is  composed  of  iron,  the  stone  is  said 
:o  be  ferruginous,  and  is  usually  red  or  yellow  in 
:olour  ; a calcateous  sandstone  is  one  in  which  the 
:ement  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime  5 siliceous, 
X)und  together  by  silica  ; argillaceous,  where  clay 
inters  materially  into  the  composition  of  the 
itone 

Micaceous  sandstone  is  the  name  given  to  a 
^ariety  which  splits  readily  along  tolerably 
requent  lamime,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
lovered  with  mica.  Flagstone  is  a thin-bedded 
andstone,  capable  of  being  split  along  the  planes 
)f  bedding — “Yorkshire  landings,”  for  example. 

Loam. — A mixture  of  sand  and  clay  in  variable 
)roportions  ; it  is  a most  useful  material,  out  of 
vhich  bricks,  tiles,  iS:c.,  are  made. 

C/<7y.— Derived  chiefly  from  the  decomposition 
if  felspars  ; it  occurs  in  the  form  of  finely-divided 
larticles,  or  mud,  usually  brownish  or  chocolate 
n tint  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  and  often 
ontaining  a certain  ])ercentage  of  sand  and  other 
mpurilies.  It  is  found  in  thin  layers  only  a few 
nches  in  thickness,  up  to  great  deposits  extending 
or  dozens  of  miles,  with  a thickness,  it  may  be, 
if  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  Clay  is  all  important  to  the 


very  deceptive  in  appearance,  or  rather,  what 
many  people  would  imagine  was  a clay 
, frequently  turns  out  on  careful  inspection  to  be 
something  else,  but  is,  nevertheless,  treated  by 
the  architect  as  though  it  were  clay,  the  footings, 
foundations,  die.,  being  calculated  accordingly, 
sometimes  to  the  injury  of  the  building  erected, 
or  occasionally  causing  much  extra  expense.  We 
shall  recur  to  this  subject  when  treating  of 
unsuitable  sites  for  buildings  ; but  it  may  now  be 
stated  that  what  many  people  regard  as  cla}',  is  in 
reality  a mixture  of  clay  with  a great  quantity  of 
exceedingly  microscopic  grains  of  sand,  an 
addition  which  makes  a considerable  difference  in 
its  suitability  for  foundations.  Clay  properly 
prepared  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta, 
and  when  artificially  mixed  with  sand,  is  commonly 
made  into  bricks. 

The  section.  Fig.  2,  shows  the  rapidly  changing 
character  frequently  assumed  by  fluviatile  sands, 
clays,  loams,  and  gravels.  At  the  time  we 
sketched  this  section  large  pieces  of  flint  were 
observable  in  bed  d.  The  student  will  find  many 
instructive  sections  in  the  brickyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erith  and  Crayford. 

Kaolin,  or  China  Clay. — A purer  form  of  clay 
than  the  preceding,  derived  directly  from  the 
decomposition  of  felspar,  and  when  very  pure  is  a 
brilliant  white.  The  better  kinds  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  but  pipe-clays  and 
varieties  are  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  potter  for 
making  so-called  “architectural  enrichments.” 

Fire  Clay. — Composed  typically  of  silica, 
73’S2  ; alumina,  I5'88  ; protoxide  of  iron,  2'95  ; 
water,  6'5  per  cent.  ; and  traces  of  lime,  magnesia, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine.  It  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces,  <Src.,  and  will  stand  an 
intense  heat.  Gan>uster\%  a very  siliceous  variety 
employed  in  making  bricks  to  withstand  heat, 
and  for  other  special  purposes  ; it  is  also  ground 
down  as  a material  for  the  hearths  of  iron 
furnaces. 

Boulder  Clay. — A variety  of  stiff,  sandy  clay, 
often  full  of  large  stones  (boulders),  and 
exceedingly  variable  in  its  composition.  In  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  counties  it  commonly 
constitutes  the  foundations  of  houses. 

Shale. — Hardened,  thinly-stratified  clay,  which 
may  be  split  along  its  planes  of  bedding  ; this 
structure  seems  to  have  been  produced  by 
pressure. 


in  England,  and  Mull,  in  Scotland.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  plaster  work  for  the  arches.  Runcorn  stone, 
with  mouldings,  has  been  used.  In  the  design,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Liverpool,  has  followed  the  Gothic  style  of  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams,  of 
Knighton,  Radnorshire,  was  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  Liverpool,  being  clerk  of  the  works. 

Extensio.'J  of  Schools.  Rochdale.— On  the 
I2th  ult.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  of  an 
extension  to  Castlemere  Methodist  Schools,  Roch- 
dale. The  contract  for  the  building  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Peters  & Sons,  of  Townhead, 
and  the  architect  for  the  new  building  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sankey,  of  Manchester.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  moulded  stone  strings 
and  cornices.  It  will  be  one  story  in  height,  and 
will  comprise  twelve  class-rooms  and  a large  lecture- 
room  capable  of  accommodating  about  250  persons. 
The  lecture-hall  will  have  an  open  roof  and  will  be 
lighted  from  the  top.  The  entrances  in  William- 
street  and  Devon-street  will  be  surmounted  by 
turrets.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  about  2,000/. 


'ig.  2.Section  in  a brickyard  at  Erith,  Kent ; 
shenving  the  variable  nature  of  river  deposits. 
a.  Made  earth,  i.  Contorted  sand  and  gravel,  c.  Dark 
rruginous  clay.  d.  Clearly  laminated  sand,  with  land 
Id  freshwater  fossil  shells,  e.  Thin  bed  of  contorted  sand 
Dark  ferruginous  clay.  g.  Light  loam  with  peat  in 
^es ; a row  of  concretions  limits  this  bed  both  above  and 
;lo\v.  k.  Dark  loam. 

chitect ; in  the  most  populous  parts  of  England 
olten  forms  the  foundations  whereon  enormous 
Hidings  are  erected,  but  all  the  same  it  is  very 
tie  understood,  and  has  never  been  properly 
udied  in  the  connexion  indicated.  Clays  are 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Restoration  of  Mobbf.rley  Church, 
Cheshire. — The  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid  and  St. 
Mary,  Mobberley,  the  nave  of  which  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  is  being  repaired  and  pre- 
served by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsham,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.  An  interesting 
Jacobean  ringing  gallery,  the  front  of  which  has 
been  unexpectedly  discovered  intact,  is  being 
replaced  in  the  lower,  and  the  floor  lowered  so  as  to 
disclose  the  plinths  of  the  arcade  piers.  A new 
south  porch  is  also  being  added,  to  replace  an 
erection  of  forty  years  ago,  already  in  an  unstable 
condition.  About  four  years  ago  the  chancel  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Crowther,  of  Manchester,  a new 
organ  chamber  added,  and  also  a chancel  arch  in 
stone. 

Chancel,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Longton, 
Staffordshire. — On  the  17th  ult.  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  chancel  for  Holy  Trinity  Church,  The 
Meir,  Longton,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bowers. 
The  nave  of  the  church  was  completed  and  opened 
about  May,  1891,  at  a cost  of  over  2,100/.  The 
chancel  to  be  erected  will  measure  internally  28  ft. 
in  length  and  23  ft.  in  width,  and  will  have  six  steps 
leading  to  the  altar.  On  the  south  side  will  be  a 
large  arch  opening  into  the  organ  chamber,  to  be 
erected  hereafter,  and  on  the  north  side  a doorway 
will  be  made  for  communication  to  the  vestry,  also 
to  be  erected  hereafter,  and  not  included  in  the 
present  contract.  In  construction  the  chancel  will 
be  built  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  nave.  It 
will  be  42  ft.  high  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge.  The 
floor  will  be  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  whilst  the 
windows  will  have  stone  dressings  inside  and  out. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  will  be  laid  with  tiles, 
the  upper  portion  being  plastered.  The  exterior 
will  be  of  red  bricks  with  stone  dressings,  and  in  the 
east  window  there  will  be  three  lights.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Tomkinson  & Beiteley,  builders, 
of  Longton,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Scrivener  & 
Sons,  of  Hanley. 

Catholic  Church,  Llandudno. — On  the  17th 
ult.  the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Llandudno, 
dedicated  to  “Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea,”  was 
opened.  The  church  is  so  arranged  as  to  include  a 
chancel  terminating  by  an  apse  and  flanked  by  side 
chapels.  Three  arches  separate  these  portions  of 
the  building  from  the  nave  and  the  north  and  south 
aisles  of  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  a baptistry,  and  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  an 
entrance  porch.  The  columns  of  the  nave  arcade 
are  of  polished  granite  of  various  tints  from  Shap, 


^ Wesleyan  Sund.ay  School,  Ponsanooth, 
Cornwall. — On  the  24th  ult.  a new  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  was  opened  at  Ponsanooth.  The 
building  is  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  S.  James.  The 
font  is  of  Plymouth  limestone,  with  a free  use  of 
granite  dressings  from  the  quarries  of  Freeman, 
Sons,  & Co.  A prominent  feature  is  a large  central 
window  in  Early  English  style  with  granite  mullions. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  tinted 
glass.  Externally  the  building  measures  70  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  containing  one  large  room  50  ft.  by  32  ft. 
with  a height  of  20  ft.  At  the  rear  are  four  class- 
rooms. The  roof  is  open.  Accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  350.  Entrance  to  the  building  is 
obtained  on  the  west  side  through  a porch.  The 
contractors  were  Mr.  A.  S.  James,  carpentry,  and 
Mr.  W.  Mead,  masonry. 

Public  Library,  &c.,  Westminster. — On  the 
21st  ult.  the  Baroness  Burdeit-Coutts  opened  the 
new  library  building  in  Great  Smith-street,  West- 
minster, for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  new  building  includes 
on  the  ground-floor,  entrance-hall,  a lending  library, 
issuing  room,  ratepayers’  reading-room,  ladies'  read- 
ing-room, newspaper  reading-room,  60  ft.  by 
25  ft.  6 in.,  and  reference  reading-room,  36  ft.  by 
25  ft.  6 in.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  Board-room  and 
rooms  for  the  residence  of  the  librarian.  In  the 
basement  and  on  the  second  floor  is  storage  for 
100.000  volumes.  The  public  rooms  are  fitted  in 
polished  American  walnut.  Electric  lighting  has 
been  fitted  throughout  the  building.  The  cost  of 
the  site  of  the  new  building  and  the  furnishing  is 
given  at  about  14,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  J. 
Smith,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Stimpson! 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  opened  the 
new  public  baths  and  washhouses,  which  have  been 
erected  on  a spot  adjoining  the  library.  'I'he 
entrances  to  the  baths  are  in  Great  Smith-street  and 
St.  Ann’s-street,  the  former  being  for  first-class 
men’s  and  women’s  private  baths  and  first-class 
swimming-bath,  and  the  latter  for  second-class  men’s 
and  women's  private  baths,  the  second-class 
swimming-bath,  and  the  public  laundry.  The 
swimming-bath  has  a water  surface  of  132  ft.  by 
31  ft.  The  laundry  will  give  accommodation  for 
eighty-six  washers. 

Enl.\rgement  of  St.  Michael  a.vd  Ali 
Angels'  Church,  Bishopston.— The  work  in 
connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels’  Church,  Bishopston.  Somerset,  has  now 
been  taken  in  hand.  The  contractors  are  Messrs 
R.  Wilkins  & Sons,  and  the  architect  is  Mr  j’ 
i^van.  The  enlargement  consists  of  new  north 
aisle  and  transept,  with  new  vestries  and  organ 
chamber,  and  will  increase  the  accommodation  of 
the  church  by  over  250  sittings. 

Restoration  of  St.  Stephens-in-Bkanvvei  l 
Church,  Cornwall.  — The  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Stephens-by-St.  Austell  is  undergoing  restoration 
from  designs  by  Mr.  George  Fellowes  Prynne 
architect,  of  Plymouth  and  London  ; Mr.  James 
Julian,  of  Truro,  being  the  contractor.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole  work  is  about  1,600/ 
Showrooms,  Liverpool.— The  pianoforte  show- 
rooms of  Messrs.  Crane  & Sons,  in  Scotland-road 
Liverpool,  have  been  rebuilt  and  remodelled  The 
premises,  as  enlarged,  form  three  complete  build 
mgs,  all  connected  together.  The  principal  buildin? 
has  a frontage  to  Scotland-road  of  40  ft.  The  floors 
^e  all  connected  by  one  of  Waygood  & Co.'s  lifts 
1 he  back  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a 
large  pianoforte  manufactory.  On  the  first  floor  of 
the  building  is  another  large  showroom.  The  build 
mg  throughout  is  fitted  with  the  electric  light  The 
work  has  been  executed  from  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Sutton,  architert 
and  surveyor,  of  Liverpool,  the  contractors  bein? 
Messrs.  Paterson  & Sons.  ocmg 

Warehouse,  Smithfield.— A new  buildin?  has 

just  been  opened  at  West  Smithfield  bv 
Pratt  & Sons,  bacon,  butter,  and  tse  salesmen’ 
Central-market,  E.C.  The 'building^^is 

“ ‘■‘■pnlage  of  some  sM? 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  of  Sew 
Broad-street,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Wm  Res™ 

!«.,  St.  John-street,  E,  C.  ' The  cosT' has  bS 
about  3,500/. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Katura  ot  Work. 

' By  wbotn  Advertlaed. 

•Prsralnma 

Deslgni 
to  be 
delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Haterlala. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Bugineer. 

Tenderi  v 

deliver^  c 

•Altemliuns  and  Eiteoaiona  to  Workhouae  Stockport  Union. 

•New  laftrinary  Sunderland 

3C0I- 1001.  901 

WM.  as/.  IK 

Dec.  1 

N u date 

•Inlectloua  Diaeasea  Hoaptt&l 

•Walla,  Oatea,  and  Fencing 

•Collection  of  Uuat.  4c,  Paving  Worka 

Birkenhead  Corp 

Actou  Local  Board 

Cblawick  Local  Board 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
Central  London  School 

Met.  Aaylu'iLa  Board  " 
Building  Cuuimittec. . 

OfleiaZ  

D,  J,  Ebbetta  

A.  Itamaden 

G.  W,  Uoltuea 

'A.  G,  Langdon 

A-  4 C Haraton 

Seddiug  4 Wilaon  .... 

Sept,  19  f 
Sept.  lU  ) 
Sept.  2i)  J 
Sspt.  22 

Sept.  23  3 
Sept.  29  IS 
Sept.  2tt  9 

CONTRACTS. 

•Paintfug  Worka  at  Schools,  Uauwell 

•Gore  Farm  HoaplUI 

•Keatoration  ol  Weaterlelgli  Church,  Gloe. 

Nature  ol  Work  or  Materlala. 

By  whom  Boqulrad. 

Architect.  Burreyor, 
or  Kngineer. 

delivered. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

•Addition*  to  School  ol  Science  and  Art 
•Boiler  Itonma  and  Heatlnx  Appurutua 

.1  Bromley  Local  Board.. 

. Met.  Aayluma  Bchord.. 

. E'WX  County  t'onncil 

Potta.  Son.  4 Hennlnga 

A.  4 C.  Haratoii 

OJ/lciai 

Sept.  B 
Sept.  0 
Sopt.  V 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 

Sept.'  16 

Natura  ol  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertlaed. 

Salary. 

AppUoa-  » 

be  In.  . 

•Broken  Granite.  Kllute,  4c 

•Ditteiiiperins.  4e.  at  Iiifirtnary 

•-Makiiib-up  Knada 

. BarkiiigTownLoc.  Bd. 
.1  8t.I.eoii;irdii.Shorcditcl 

. Knlliain  Vestry  

1 Stone  School  board  .. 

C.  J.Dawaou  

K.  J.  Smith  

W.Sykea  

W.  T.  Will  ford 

•Sanitary  Engineer 

*KiAd  Foreman  

Tniro  U.S.A 

Gt,  Vuriuouth  U.S.A. 

2/ 

Sept,  9 ! 
Sept.  19  ii 

Thoie  marked  vrith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  It.,  t1.,  Till,  and  xxiii.  Fublie  Appointments,  p.  ix. 


Conservative  Ci-lb,  Newport.— Plans  pre- ' 
prepated  by  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  of 
Newport.  Mon.,  have  been  accepted  for  the  erection 
of  a new  Conservative  Hall  and  Club  at  Newport. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  {frontages  to  Stow- 
hilli,  will  be  four  shops,  and  offices  for  the  Newport ; 
Conservative  Association  (separate  entrance),  and 
imniediatelv  behind  the  shops,  the  hall  for  concerts, 
meetings,  and  public  engagements  (the  room  will  be 
approached  by  a large  central  entrance!.  There 
will  also  be  three  other  entrances,  including  one 
from  North-street.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a 
dining-room,  smoke-room,  and  reading-room.  A 
billiard-room  is  provided  on  the  second  floor, 
together  with  the  caretakers  rooms.  A special 
feature  has  been  made  of  the  department  for  work- 
ing men.  smoke-room,  reading-room,  billiard-room, 
skittle  alley,  &c. . being  provided.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  6.000/. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France.— An  exhibition  of  Mahommedan  art  is 
to  be  opened  at  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie,  during  the 
first  half  of  September.  There  is  some  talk  of  build- 
ing a mosque  at  Paris,  where  the  Mahommedan 
colony,  a tolerably  numerous  one.  at  present 
possesses  no  place  of  worship. The  "Photo- 

club " of  Paris  is  to  open  its  first  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphy from  the  10th  to  the  30th  of  December  next. 

-The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the 

Leclaire  Prize  to  two  young  architects.  M.  Pille, 
pupil  of  M.  Pascal,  and  M.  Daune,  pupil  of 

M.  Ginain. A committee  has  been  formed  at 

Nogent-sur-Marne  to  raise  a statue  to  ManJchal 
VaUlant,  former  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  under 
Napoleon  III.,  who  left  to  that  town  an  estate 
on  which  now  stands  the  fine  Mairie, 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  donor  of  the  land. 

A rich  inhabitant  of  Paris,  Mdme.  Andr6, 
has  purchased  the  frescoes  by  Tiepolo  which 

decorate  the  Contarini  Palace. The  Conseil 

Gtlndral  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es  has  given  its 
approval  to  the  scheme  for  improving  and 
enlarging  the  port  of  Dieppe.  The  cost  of  the 

work  is  estimated  at  1,800,000  francs. The  new 

museum  at  Calais  was  inaugurated  last  Sunday  in 

the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  Place  d'Armcs. 

At  Kererro,  in  the  environs  of  Vannes,  there  has 
been  discovered  a bronze  vase  decorated  with  figures 
representing  "Love  Subduing  Hercules,"  and  in 
which  were  about  fifteen  hundred  coins  of  the  third 

century  a.d. The  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 

hai:  given  to  the  Tavel  Museum,  at  Pontoise, 
a bronze  reproduction  of  M.  Boucher's  now 
celebrated  group,  "Au  But,"  and  has  also 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  Peronne  a view  of  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  executed  by  the  Marseilles  artist 

JCugene  Martin. The  museum  at  Rheims  has 

received  a fine  collection  of  pictures,  drawings, 
pastels,  and  water-colours  left  to  it  by  a rich  amateur 

of  Paris,  M.  T.  F.  Kasparek. The  new  museum 

at  Cambrai  is  shortly  to  be  inaugurated.  It  occupies 
for  the  present  a large  mansion  left  to  the  town  by  a 

collector  of  Cambrai,  M.  Legrand,  in  1888. The 

death  is  announced  of  a Breton  artist,  M.  Louis 
Leresle.  whose  last  work,  a group  in  wood  called 
" Les  Lutleurs,"  attracted  much  attention  at  the  last 

art  exhibition  at  Vannes. M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens 

has  just  completed,  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville. 
his  large  mural  picture  representing  "Louis  VI. 
Octroyant  aux  Parisiens  leur  Premiere  Charle."  The 
picture  forms  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  entmsted 
to  this  artist  for  the  Salon  Lobau. The  " Com- 

mission de  Voirie  " of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
has  decided  on  the  filling  up,  for  hygienic  reasons, 
of  the  celebrated  ‘ ‘ ValRe  de  la  BievTe,"  between  the 
Butte  aux  Cailles  and  the  platform  of  Monlsouris. 

PKOI'OSED  INTERN.VTIONAL  EXHIIUTION  IN 

Madrid.— -An  International  E.xhibition  of  Arts  and 
Industries,  under  State  and  Royal  patronage,  is  to 
be  held  in  Madrid  from  April  i to  October  31  next 
year,  on  the  lines  of  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  of 
1888.  A prospectus  has  been  issued  for  the  guidance 


of  intending  exhibitors.  There  will  be  fourteen 
sections,  of  which  some  will  be  duly  devoted  to 
art,  architecture,  engineering,  and  electricity. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

The  Mayor's  'Window,  Parish  Church, 
Faversham. — The  new  stained  glass  window, 
erected  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  and  seven 
past  Mayors  of  Faversham,  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  south  transept  of  the  parish  church.  There  are 
two  Scripture  subjects,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  there  is  also  a long  scroll  bearing  the 
names  and  dales  of  the  Mayoralties.  At  one  end  of 
this  appears  the  arms  of  the  Mayor,  and  at  the  other 
the  arms  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake,  of  Endell- 
street,  London. 

Me.morial  Window,  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Glasgow. — Mr.  Stephen  Adam,  of  Glasgow,  has 
just  completed  a stained  glass  window,  which  will 
shortly  be  erected  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Robertson. 

Window.  Parish  Church,  Dundee.  — A 
stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
north  clearstory  of  Dundee  Parish  Church  in 
memory  of  Provost  Lawson.  It  represents  Enoch 
and  Abraham,  and  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Lunan. 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  through  Mr.  T.  S.  Robertson, 
executed  the  work  from  cartoons  by  Mr.  E.  Burne 
Jones,  and  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Scott,  Dundee,  fitted 
the  window  in  its  place. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Street  Bars  and  Posts.— The  London  County 
Council,  acting  under  provisions  of  the  London 
Streets  (Removal  of  Gales)  Act,  passed  this  year, 
have  served  notices  upon  the  several  owners  for 
removal  of  certain  gates  or  obstructions,  the  owners 
having  failed  hitherto  to  agree  with  the  Council  for 
the  removal  thereof.  The  posts  and  rails  stand  in 
Vigo-streel  (western  end),  by  Savile-row,  on  the 
Sutton  estate  ; Lime-grove,  Hammersmith,  owned 
by  the  trustees  under  the  late  Ferdinand  Scott's 
will ; Wagner-street  and  White  Post-lane,  owned 
by  the  Sl  Giles,  Camberwell,  Vestry,  and  the  Green- 
wich District  Board  of  Works  ; and  across  the  road 
and  footway  of  Highbury-grange,  Highbury,  the 
reputed  owners  being  Mr.  G.  L.  Hodgkinson  and 
Mr.  A.  Pulling.  The  Council  have  already  dealt 
with  fifty-nine  similar  obstructions  under  powers  of 
the  Act,  according  to  their  Chairman's  last  annual 
address. 

A Handbook  of  Practical  Building  Con- 
struction.— Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Son  will 
publish  this  month  a handbook  on  " Practical  Build- 
ing Construction,"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen.  Lecturer  at 
the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne, 
whose  aim,  we  are  informed,  in  compiling  the 
volume  has  been  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  pre- 
paring for  the  South  Kensington  and  professional 
examinations  on  the  subject.  The  work  will  be 
illustrated  by  about  1,000  diagrams. 

Disappear.ance  of  an  Old  Building, 
Glasgow.— The  opierations  in  connexion  with  the 
extension  of  the  Bonanza  Warehouse.  Glasgow, 
have,  says  the  Glasgow  Herald,  involved  the 
disappearance  of  a relic  of  ancient  Glasgow.  For 
about  a century  the  building  which  was  known 
latterly  as  His  Lordship's  Larder  Hotel,  occupied  a 
prominent  site  at  the  north-west  corner  of  St.  Enoch- 
square,  and  during  that  time  many  changes  took 
place.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  square 
was  a very  fashionable  residential  quarter.  But  in 
less  than  forty  years  after  its  completion  the  square 
was  in  the  slate  of  transition  with  which  dwellers  in 
towns  are  familiar,  namely,  the  private  residence 
giving  place  to  the  merchant’s  office  and  the  ware- 
room.  In  the  case  of  the  building  just  demolished, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  been  early  converted  into 
a hotel,  which  became  widely  known. 

The  Ei.kctric  Light  at  Scarborough. — 
The  Scarborough  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited, 
commenced  the  supply  of  electricity  in  Scarborough 


on  the  26th  ult.  As  yet  the  current  is  only  availableJ 
in  a portion  of  the  town,  but  the  remaining  con~i 
nexions  are  being  completed  as  fast  as  possible,  andn 
it  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two  the  1 
whole  of  the  mains  will  be  in  operation.  Theii 
alternate  current,  high-tension  system,  with  low-'.> 
tension  distribution  from  sub-stations,  is  employed. ■( 
The  charge  for  electricity  is  at  the  rate  of  yd  per* 
Board  of  Trade  unit.  The  whole  of  the  ulectria 
genefating  plant  and  transformers  have  beenc 
supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Parsons  & Co  , ofc 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Me.morial  Pulpit,  Loddiswell  Church, i 
Devonshire. — On  the  24th  ult.,  the  new  pulpilj 
in  the  parish  church  ofSt.  Michael,  at  Loddiswell,;: 
was  dedicated.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Parsonsi 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  thei 
building,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  transept 
and  chancel,  and  is  approacheil  by  four  easy: 
stone  steps.  The  main  part  of  the  fabric  is  ol 
Beerstone,  but  alabaster  and  Devonshire  marbles!' 
are  also  introduced.  The  pulpit  is  of  thirleentbl 
century  character,  octagonal  on  plan,  the  upper 
part  being  carved  with  foliage  and  diaper  worbi 
of  Early  English  type.  The  inside  of  the  pulpi'i 
is  panelled  with  oak  wainscotting  work.  Thfl 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hemic 
and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

New  Building  Estate,  South  Shields.— Foi' 
the  past  nine  months  operations  have  been  ii 
progress  in  laying  out  a building  estate  on  thit 
southern  boundary  of  the  borough  of  South  Shieldsc 
The  land,  which  belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Conui 
missioners,  comprises  ninety-seven  acres.  It  i 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford-street  and  'Wood'sd 
terrace,  on  the  south  by  Harton-road,  on  the  eaa 
by  Caldwell,  and  on  the  west  by  Stanhope-roads 
Almost  three  miles  of  sewers  are  being  laid,  c 
which  over  a mile  consists  of  brick  culverts,  varyin;! 
in  diameter  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft.,  and  which  involve  a' 
outlay  of  7,500/.  New  roads  are  being  formed  at  ii 
cost  of  2,600/.  Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  A.R.l.B..^.,  <; 
South  Shields,  acting  as  architect  and  surveyor  fc 
the  Commissioners,  is  superintending  the  laying  on 
of  the  estate,  the  works  being  under  the  persons; 
charge  of  Mr.  H.  Lane  Brown.  The  contractcc 
for  the  drainage  is  Mr.  Young,  and  the  pipes  ana 
brickwork  are  laid  in  by  Mr.  Hornby  and  Ml^ 
"Wilson. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OR  SfECIFlCATIONS. 
i6,38o. — Mitre-box  : A.  E.  Mcars. — This  apparatm 
which  is  designed  to  be  affixed  to  a joiner's  plane,  is  co:i 
structed  with  a bed-plate  of  metal,  to  which  is  hinged;< 
frame  having  two  ledges  or  slides  extending  longitiidinalh! 
The  frame  is  made  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  narrowo 
than  the  plane,  but  wide  enough  to  .allow  the  mitred  eri 
of  a strip  to  be  planed  or  “ trued  up  ” to  project  through  \ 
the  front  of  the  frame.  The  strip  is  held  by  two  chech 
controlled  by  screws  and  nuts.  The  frame  can  be  rapidp 
adjusted  to  any  angle,  an  indicator  being  provided  n 
determine  the  angle  at  which  it  is  placed.  The  frarr 
when  not  in  use  is  turned  over  on  top  of  the  bed  plabi 
forming  a compact  and  portable  apparatus. 

16,991. — Door-knobs  : R.  and  E.  Collier. — The  knd 
itself,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent,  is  made  of  chin! 
wood,  or  papier-macb6,  and  the  neck  of  metal  and  tl 
knob  and  neck  or  collar  are  fitted  so  as  to  make  ot 
complete  knob.  These  are  not  so  liable  to  break,  and  oJ 
be  more  securely  attached  to  the  spindles  than  the  ordinal 
kind. 

18,012. — Water  Taps  : C.  H.  Coe. — To  enable  water : 
be  drawn  off  from  pipes  in  frosty  weather  a lap  is,  accordnr 
to  this  invention,  placed  in  the  pipe  as  near  the  mains 
convenient.  This  tap  has  a plug  with  three  ports  a 
openings  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  two  leadingii 
the  openings  of  the  shell  and  the  other  to  the  delivel. 
opening.  In  the  ordinary  way  water  flows  through  fro) 
the  tap  to  the  house,  but  one-third  more  turns  to  the  riglri 
and  the  water  is  shutoff  from  the  main,  and  the  pipe  leadi;l 
to  the  upper  part  of  house  can  be  emptied  ; another  lurniu 
the  right  and  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  main  : one  oil  • 
turn  and  the  water  is  shut  otf  altogether  ; and  completul' 
the  revolution  the  tap  acts  in  the  ordinary  way. 

12,622. — Pipe  Fittings:  /.  McIntyre 
U.S.A.'). — With  the  object  of  preventing  leakage  in  sen 
pipe  joints  this  fitting  consists  of  a coupling,  a folloo 
with  a threaded  connexion  and  a second  thread  td’ 
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ngaged  by  the  pipe  to  he  coupled,  and  a packing  ring 
/ith  an  exterior  and  interior  screw  thread,  arranged 
etween  the  coupling  and  the  follower,  so  that  the  latter 
n being  screwed  up  compresses  the  packing  ring  of  the 
oupling  and  the  pipe  to  be  coupled. 

12,703. — Lattice  OK  Openwork  Girders  : /.  Kohn. 

“^uare  and  triangular  frames  are  made  of  channel  and 
^on,  rivetted,  and  girders  are  constructed  of  these, 
detachable  square  and  triangular  frames  are  fixed 
mgle  or  double  rows  and  strengthened  by  stays 
itervals. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
v^GUST  14. — 15,436,  A.  Adams,  Auger  Bits.— 15,451, 
.Dawson,  Handworking  Planes  for  Carpenters,  Cabinet 
lakers,  Joiner.s,  &c. 

August  15. — 15,457,  H.  W.-irdingley  and  \V.  Cooke, 
.ttachment  for  the  Connexion  of  Window  and  other  Cords. 
-15,486,  E.  Mann  and  L Hopwood,  Automatic  Switch 
>r  Electric  .mid  other  Light,  applicable  to  a Door.— 
5i49^'  J-  Wilkinson  and  tlie  y^dainant  Company,  Limited. 
;ireproof  Flooring.  — 15,503,  J.  Alves,  Contrivance  of 
Mtilatingand  Preventing  the  Entrance  of  Drau'^ht',  ' 
mdows,  Doors,  &c.— 15,504,  J.  Bowles  and  C. 
irR:lie!l,  Combined  Saw  and  Plainer.— 15,508,  D.  Ev 
■ully  Grids. 

August  16. — 15,534,  J.  Smith,  Sawing  or  Cutting  Stone. 
■‘Si57ii  J.  P.  H.  Collet,  Roofing  Tiles. 

August  17. — 15,593,  T.  Singleton,  Siphon  Cisterns  and 
Pater  Waste  Preventers.  — 15,616,  S.  Peake,  “ Slip 
•*‘"S,  &c.— 15,637,  C.  Major,  Roofing  Tiles.  — 15,647, 

. C.  Smith  and  J.  T.  Hines,  Hinges. 

August  18.-15,654,  T.  Kirk,  Brick  Kilns. -15,659, 
Heaton  and  J.  Bates,  Construction  of  the  Backs  of 
urc-ph-ices.— i5,6p4,  H.  Barling  and  K.  Wood,  Ventilator 
ophcable  to  Window-s.ashes.  — 15,700,  W.  B.  Webb, 
fOod-boring  Machine  or  Tool. 

August  19— 15.72s,  M-  Syer.  Siphon  Water  Waste 
reventer. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 
8,739,  W-  Finlayson,  Earth  Excavators.  — 10,818,  T 
7oolnough,  Drain  Plug  for  Stopping  one  end  of  Drain 
^ order  that  they  may  be  Tested.- 11,543,  R-  'Juine, 
mmney  Cowls  or  Ventilators.— 13,828,  F.  Cobb  and  A. 
Tflham,  Sash-fasteners. — 14,077,  E.  Sprenger,  Door  Latch 
• Fastener. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  te  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,670,  A.  Boult,  Fire-grates.  — 19,085,  A.  Beesley, 
prings  for  Doors.— 22,489,  C.  Berli,  Door  Closer.— 8,84: 

. Sandiford,  Fire-grates.— 12,867,  R-  Lewis  and  J.  New 
an,  Water-clo.sets. 


OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  23. — Bj'  Hradshaw  Brown:  71,  73,  75,  Kh.ar- 
unurd.,  Plaistow,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  jof.  :os.,  340/.  ; 11  ic 
(odd),  Frank-st.,  u.t.  196  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  ■zoot ; 6 and  8. 
onteagic-st.,  Stepney,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  420/. 
id  24,  iMonteagle-st.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  8.S.,  420/. ; 
Clifion-st.,  Poplar,  and  1 and  27,  Hill  Place-st.,  n.i 
s.,  g.r.  17Z.,  6io7.  ; 6 and  7,  Clifton-.st.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 
.,250/.;  29  to  35  (odd),  Hill  Place-st.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

,,  390/. 

Augu.st  24. — By  Field  dr"  Sons:  65,  HillfielJ-rd.,  Hamp' 
uid,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  500/.;  114,  Lady  Margaret' 
..  Holloway,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  61'.  15s.,  550/.— By  Slimson 
'Sons:  37,  Smlierland-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 
oi.  : I and  3,  Crawford-st.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.i 
,,  2oo7.;  26  and  28,  Vestrj'-rd.,  n.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  445/. 
{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— ^ .z-s.  for  freehold 
ound-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.t 
.proved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent, 
for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  I.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
timated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
num ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
uare  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
. for  yard,  &c,] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
senhean,  B.G. 

ton  9/e/o  0/0/0 

ik.  B.I.  ..load  9/to/o  15/0/0 
luoia,U.S.ft.cu.  9/3  2/6 

A,  Canada  load  2/10/0  3'is/o 
ch,  do 9/10/0  3/0/0 


, Dantsic,  dec. 
k,  do 


3'5'o  4/10/0 
i/S^o  */iS'o 
'■'15/0  S/S/o 
S/io/o  7/0/0 


Canada  red  a/io/o  j'o/o 
Yellow  ....  a/o/o  4/15/0 
D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
Petersburg..  5/0/0  #/io/o 


inscot,  Riga, 

rssa,  crown  .... 
ds,  Finland 
id  i:  ist  std  100 
'0.  4th  St  3rd  . , 

'0.  Riga  

L Petersburg, 
1st  yellow  .... 
'0.  2n^d  yellow.. 


6/10/0  9/13/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 

7/0/0  8/10/0 

9/0/0  13/Q/0 
7/0/0  ?/q/o 

.,  8/0)0  lo/o/o 

7/0/0  15/0/0 

^hitc  Sea 7/0/0 15'xo/o 

anada,  Pine  ist  atlo/o  28/10/0 
'0.  do.  2nd  ....  16/0/017/10/0 
0.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 

■0.  Spruce.  1st  8/10/0  ii/o/o 

0.  do.  3rd  St 

’'nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

....  ...  gy  ^ 


3 '0/0  15/0/0 


Brunswick 
tens,  all  kinds 
Jring  boards, 

0/9/6  0/14/0 

7»tid  0/7/6  0/11/6 

ther  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/0 

«,  C:uba..ft.  /4  /4I 

onduras,  ..&c  /4  /A 

logany,  Cuba  /4  /64 

. Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /s  1/6 

exican  do.  do.  /2I  Ui 

ibasco  do,  do.  M 16 

indurasdo.  ..  U Icl 

■ Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 
®;,R*o o'o/o  ao/o/o 

Jl.  8/*  .W. 


TIMBER  (conlinueti). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/i/6 

Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3)  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Plg.ln  Scot- 
land   ton  a'e/il 

^r,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do,  at  works 

in  Wales KjjIS  s/to/o 

Do.  StalTordshiie, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— Biidsh, 
cake  and  Ingot  44/15/0  4S/s'o 
45/10/0  46/0/0 


Best  selected  . 

Sheets,  strong., 

Chili,  bars 41/5,- 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4)  o/o/S 
L E A D — P t g, 

Spanish ton  9'is'o  9'i7/6 

English  com. 

brands  9'nl6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  ta'o/o  0/0/0 

_P‘pe 12/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

••ton  2i/is'e  0/0/0 

Viellle  Mon. 

tagne aa.'s’o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 76/17/6  77/7/6 

Australian 77/17/6  7B/7/6 

Englishingots..  82/10/0  83/0/0 

Banca 87/0/087/10/0 

Billiton  e4'o/o84'io/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......ton  90/15/0  ao/17  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  o,'o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 96/0/0  aSiiolo 

Kapeseed,  English 

_pale 94/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  99/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref — 9o/is'o  0/0/0 

22/0/0  93/10/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

refined 5/10/0  la/o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 
^ _ barrel  o/r8/6  0/0/0 
Archangel ......  o/ia/6  o 0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursdays.) 


BALTINCLASS  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  nine  labourers' 
cottages,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  J.  O.  Kamsay,  architect, 
Dunlavin  :— 

P-  Aylmer 0 o 

P.  Byrne.  Tinoran,  Baltinglass  • £‘9^  o o 

• Accepted  for  two  cottages. 


BARNSLEY. — Accept 
branch  stores,  Carlton,  for  the  Barnsley  British  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  Messrs.  Senior  A:  Clegg,  architects,  15,  Regent-street, 

F.xcasmtor,  Mason,  and  Bricklayer  s tf'ori. — 

Moses  Mellor,  Staincross ,£6oo 

Car/enterand  yoincr's  l{\irk.—i.  St  ■!■.  Hawley, 

Penistone 392  1 

Pluiidicr  and  Glazier's  11 'ark, — J.  Snowden  iS 

Son,  Barnsley  50  • 

PUisleret's_  H'ork.—).  Marshall,  Barnsley 35  ■ 

Slater's  H'ori. — h.  Fleming,  Barnsley  42  1 

Painter's  U'ari.-~-\Viii.  Todd,  Bamsfey  26  ■ 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  "The  Hampton  Court  Palace  " public- 
house,  2t,  CramiHon-street,  Newington  Butts,  for  Mr.  W.  Barnes. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Powell,  architect.  344.  Kenninglon-road,  S.E. : — 

Martin  Taylor .£7i999  ” ’ 

Edwards  & Medway  . ...  7,727 

H.  Burman  & Sons 7.700 

J.  Tyreman  7.647 

tu.  t..  1 odd  7»S7S 


LONDON.— Accepted  foe  sanitary  and  decorative  work  to  Ni 
Circus-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  for  Mrs.  Bennett  Edwards. 
Frank  Bill,  architect,  i3t,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.  ; — 

Sanitary  ll'ork. — Maple  Sc  Co.,  London  ^92  5 t 

ZJrcur-.irio/r.-.Maple  ik  Co.,  London 135  8 ( 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  "The 
Ship"  beer-house  at  Plumstead  Common,  for  Mr,  Beasley.  Mr. 
J.  U.  Cook,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick  K. 
Smith 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works,  Peckhani  ....£1,438  0 0 


BARRY.— For  the  erection  .\nd  completion  of  the  Barry  Inter- 
mediate School.  Mr.  W.  H.  U.  Caple,  architect.  Cardiff 

Jj-  J-  £3.120  I 1'.  Siimll £2,734 

Stephens,  Bastow,  &Co.,  W.  Richards 2.650 

Lini 9.909  1 J.  Money  2,623 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co z.981  | 


BRIGHTON. —For  the  erection  of  a branch  office  for  the  London 
and  County  Banking  Co..  Londoii-road,  Brighton.  Mr.  G.  Pinker- 
ton,  architect.  Quaiiiitics  by  Messr-,  Ev.ms  St  Deacon  ;— 

J.  r.  Chappell £3.300  I Sattin  & Evershed  £2.035 

,1.  Parsons  St  Sons 3,044  V,  P.  Freeman  2,915 

M-nles 2,994!  W.  A.  Field  & Co.* 2,901 

• Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.— Accepted  for  additions,  Ate.,  to  78,  Duk' 
for  the  Teclminal  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Essex 
Council.  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  architect:— 

Frank  Johnson,  Chelmsford £587  ■ 


hiul's,  &c..  at  the  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  for  the  Town  d. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Mawson.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Evesham;  — 

G.Treinharo  £1,831  o o I H.  Taylor £r,590  8 

L Coombe 1.765  0 o Lloyd  A:  Powell ... . 1,560  2 

K C.  Caffin 1.759  3 m I A,  Groves 1.52S  0 

EspleyAtCo i.68o  o o R. Stanton. Evesham*  1.484  0 

Thus.  Smart 1,599  0 o]  *Accepled. 


GRAVESEND.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Wrotham- 
road,  for  the  U.  D.  .School  Board.  Messrs.  G.  R.  Ar  C.  \V.  Cobhani, 
itects,  t and  3,  Edwin.street,  Gravesend.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Robson:— 

\ Goose £7.3*4  i W-  TufTce £7.090 

i . Martin 7.300  J.  M.  Dering. 7.046 

I.  Archer 7.160  | W.  H.  Kagheld,  Northlleet*  6,880 

* Accepted. 


CWAELOD.y.GARTIi  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a vestry, 
lar  Bethlehem  Chapel,  for  the  Imilding  committee.  Mr.  J.  J, 
Evans,  arcliitect,  Sunny  Side,  I’cnwith,  Cardilf:— 

D.  Jones £493  0 o 

Edwin  Williams,  Whitchurch,  near  Cardilf*  ....  335  6 6 
• Accepted  subject  to  slight  modification. 


HANWELL.— For  works  at  the  Ophthalmic  School,  Hanwell,  for 
le  managers  of  ilie  Central  London  School  District.  Mr.  A.  G 
Langdon,  architect.  No  quantities  :— 

J.  O.  Richardson  £2.769  I Gregory £2,475 

Gibson  2.S9I  I Macey  A:  Sons 2,409 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  alterations  at  No.  147,  Hamilton 
road.  West  Dulwich,  for  .M  r.  Lewen  Sharp,  architect 

Roberts  £212  s I J.  O.  Richardson .£197  0 

Bry.an&SonS  211  o | Selw.iy  & Suns 177  o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  now  stable,  .and horse- 
keepers  cottage,  at  Deptford  Wli.arf,  for  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company,  Mr.  F.  D.  Banister.  Engineer:— 

J.  U.  Richardson,  Albert  Works.  Peckhain,  S.E.  £809  o o 


class  room  at  Brockley-road. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A:  Andrews;  — 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works,  Peckham.  S.E.  £978  0 0 


olher  works  at  Deptlord-road  Station,'! 

Company ; — 

J.  O.  Richardson.  Albert  Works.  Peckhara,  S.E,  ..£799 


Hast  London  Railway 


LONDON.— For  pulling  doi...  .w  — ....... 

and  Cat"  Public-house,  Higligatc  Hill,  for  M 
Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver.  Ac  Hudson,  architects:— 


rs.  Furie  At  Co. 


Watson  

J.  O.  Richardson.  Albe 
(accepted)  


: Works,  I’eckJiam.  S.E. 


,^'^.^’P!^,^-~Accepted  for  erecting  and  completing  the  East 
lulwTch  New  Sorting  Office,  for  Her  Mnjosty's  Office  of  Works 
V Architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Velch  Ac  Atkinson  ' 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works,  Peckham  ....£r7g6  o 0 


r'Uiilding  209.  Mile  End-road. 
Williaias  Dunsford,  arclutect ; 

I.  O.  Richardson £1,799  I Green 

Lipscombu  r.703  Morgan 

-,670  Mo^'im 


Mr.  J. 
..£1.500 


LS73  I 


I.ONDON.-For  erecting  factory  premises  at  48.  .and  40,  Gre.at 
button-street  Clerkenwell.  L.C..  for  Mr.  J.  Oliver.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jlobden,  architect.  Quantities  supi.lied  :— 

Gyfi-'rd  £2,9:0  I holloway  £2620 

2.8W  I.  U.  Ri/hardsm.  . 


and  fur  electric  lignting  .at  27,  Vork-terrace,  Regent's  Park  NW 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Frederick  Colycr,  architect,  18 
Great  Leorge-street,  Westminster,  S.W. ^ 

Alterations  and  Decorations 

Vernal!  A:  Griffiths,  London £355  q ^ 

^ , , Sanitary  li'ork. 

Dent  A:  HcUyer,  London jm  ^ ^ 


Kectory-road, 

,T.  8aughen,V.'.!;.V.V..'.'.'.'£^‘|J.  W.  Woodhall  £666 

\V  illmott  A:  Sons 785  Prentice  650 


Pearson  (accepted) 649 


LLANDUDNO.— For  the  constniciion  of  a boat -jetty,  ne-ir 
pier,  for  the  Iiiiproveincnt  Cummissioners.  Mr,  E.  I‘.  Stephen 
engineer,  Llandudno  : — 

C.  Braddock.^. £58415  9 I R.  L.  Roberts £463  . 

• 475  Id  0 j Jiio.  Weston  458  1 


E.  Thorpe  & Son  .. . 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations,  general 


A‘^C‘'P‘ed  for  decorative  work  to  " Renaiss.incc, 
Lafd  Monico,  Piccaddly-circus,  for  Messrs.  C.  & B.  Monico  •— 

A.  Siegmann £323  ^ ^ 


m'kV  additions  to  farm  premises.  Mill 

ill.  for  Mr  J.  c.  .Marshall.  Messrs.  Macknmrdo.  Homblower.  A; 


Hill,  for  ...... 

W.ilters.  architec.. . 

N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury  Pai 


..£416 


MITCHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  bath-room 
Mitcham  Schools,  for  the  Holborn  Guardi.ms  of  the  Poor  Mr 
baxon  Snell,  architect-  Quantities  supplied  :— 

J.  O.  Richardson.  Albert  Works.  Peckham,  S.E.  £404  o o 

PINNER  (Middlesex).-For  country  house  near  West  End-Un 
I inner,  for  Mr,  G.  D.  Coleman.  Mr.  Frank  Bill,  archite 
ni.  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's.  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Wall 
Hcrnng,  131,  Jennyn.scrcct,  S.W.  :—  ^ 

. , Contract  Ko.  i. 

AHdre*vs £3,124  I Wm.  Marriage  .... 

Mcbwiney 2.930  G.  & J.  Waterman 

..  o— I -ri T 


2.795 


Thos.  Turner  Si  Co..'  lltd! 


Contract  No.  z. 

• • ■£2,414  [ Wm.  Marriage 


’Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  public  wash-houses, 
Calcdonian-road.  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  A.  Hessal  Tiltiu; 
.architect 

B.  E.  Nightingale £375  I W,  Shunnur £• 

h.  Houghton  A:  Son 344  I Macfarlane  Bros i 

Ward  At  Larable  321 


'rcleaven,  architect,  Acre-kinc.  Brixton  .— 

Son £399  j Smart  lSiSoh  £348 

Martin  WeUs  393  I J-  W.  Powditch  ^ 


LONDON,— For  new  shop  front,  and  fittings  complete. 
203.  Lavender-hiil,  for  Messrs.  S.  Frost  at  Co.  Mr  W ' 
Tteleaven.  architect,  Acrc-lane,  Brixton  : — 

Powditch  Ac  Co.  (including  inatble  and  tiling). £413  0 o 


144,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

H.  Castle £598  J H.  Burman  Ac  Sons* £c2c 

537  1 • Accepted. 


PUl.IIAM  MARKET  (Norfolk),— For  the  erection  of  rcsidcni 
cottage  and  stables.  Arc.,  for  Dr.  Legge  Paullcy.  Me.ssrs.  (^or 
L -.S.  F.  W.  Skipper,  architects  and  surveyors  Opie-slro 


Mayes 

Wilkins 

Smiili 

Downing  & Sons 


•£2,786  19  0 I Bret 

• 2.577  0 0 1 Hum  

• 2,352  o oj  Youngs  & Son 


Brock  & Son, 

3 o|  Alhurgh*  

Accepted. 


I school  buildings  for 


J (Herts).- For  additions  tu  su.iooi  om 
the  School  Board,  Mr.  T.  Foster  Woodman,  surveyor. 

Wlubley  A:  Co £298  o I Cliote „ 

ChMnberlam  395  0 Bushell,  St.  Alban's*  . . 2^  ! 

289  o|  *Accepted. 


Sparrow 


- 


J.  Long  iS:  Sons  .. 
Stephens,  Bastow,  Ac  Co., 


Haiherley  li  Carr 


T.  Dodhiiend 

H.  S.  Cook  

J.  Ac  L,  Francis 

G.  Jones  (accepted)  . 
J.  H,  Pullen  


SOUTH  WIGSTON  (Leicestershire),— For  the  erectinn  nr 
factory  for  Mr,  J.  Gamble.  Messrs.  Miles  Ac  Beasley^  architec 
Leicester.  Quantities  l>y  architects 

II  U'lin-i.-i  a.  Unn—  . . 


D.  Halford  At  Sons 

J.  Stephens 

J.  Cole 

Bntdshaw  Bros. 

J.  Ma.son  A;  Sons 
S.  Brown 


J.  O.  Jewsbury £ 

J.  Durance 

J.  Wright,  South  Wig- 
ston  (accepted) 

W.  Starkio.r.. .......... 
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TAI-OARTH  fBreconsbire).-For  i 

Pontywal  H.Ml.for  Mr.  W. 


, connexion  with 

■ ■ Frank  Bill, 

- ,i7  Jermyn-street,  St.  Jamesi  Lond°n.  S.W.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Walter  Herrinif,  J3t.  Jcrmyn-street.b.W. 

Ref  airs  and  Dteen-atior  " 

• Accepted. 

(All  of  London.) 

j F.xSra). 


Crralion  rr  junuc. 
t Herbert  Hanks... lLt,^lS9 


r,inirs  ami  Refitlinr  Stables  fFiltincs  l-'stra). 

. I Lilly  & Lilly.  London*.. 

V ^ •Accepted. 


. £3" 


Herbert  Hanks  323  I 

Ruildim  I.odet  tb  Park  Entrance. 

J.  Warintr  & Sons ;£_66o  I Lilly  & London*. 


•Accepted. 


. /St- 


j.  »Y;inm;  iY  ^ — • 

Herbert  Hanks  5*3  1 

Fleetrie  I.icht  histallalicn.  iire..  to  House  and  Stables. 
Townsend  & McIntyre,  15,  Brook-Street.  London,  W.. 
(accepted)  £1,260 

irrauf/it-lrtin  Cate  to  Pari  Fntranct. 
Townsendi  McIntyre  (accepted) 


Ct«:hrane 3’=  t*  ? I 

Gibb  

Firmstone 


shops.  Meadow-street.  

aiaries°Aadicott\^.*!.£i.«5  « I 

wmi'li'a’™;:::::-  'tS>  S w.'ii.n.wn.ywato..  _ 

!5  Wilcox  t.tos  ol  super-Mai 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H 1 H (.-unounts  not  statedl.— M.  & V.  (ditto).— W.  S..  J.  C. 
(amounts  sliouid  have  been  statedl.— ••  Amateur  F-™ .-=iiin.>r 
advise  as  to  books: 

Lockwood  & Co.,  u.  - . 
books,  wlio  will  be  able  to  tell  yoi 
(top  bale).- J.  B.  (too  late  t shall^ 

necessarily  for  pubUca- 


e eoiierai  notice  below.  Better  w rite  to  Crosby 
1.  T.  Batsfotd.  large  publishers  of  architectural 
•'  'ml  is  to  be  had). — A.  G.  White 

00  mtci. — J.  i>.  iiuuia....  J...— attention).  . 

All  statemenU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubUca- 

w'e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
The  responsiMity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
Dublic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatten-.s._ 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  joumab.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


All  comaiuiuo-uui. 3 .ogarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


oTHE 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under is.  6i 

- • -.di'  


fe^Stol 


ikcs  . 


1.1B7  o I 


• Accepted. 


WORKSOr.-Far  Ihe  erection  , .''.''PF'- c'huK h’ 

&V”;"h'°X'ppTTlE".”L?H.;erWo,li,p.  OPiPitWe.  by 

rnsr. ir.wp  ’ ° 

R.  H.  Rawson  ....  r.6io  o o Ilett  & Sons.  Vork- 

G-  Wright i.S^  00  —’"  

W.  B.  Askew  ....  i.sSS  o 0 1 


• Accepted. 


Each  addidonal  line  (about 
Teims  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  (or  Special  Advei- 
dsements  on  front  page.  Competidons,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auedor, 
81c.,  may  be  obt^M  on  applicadon  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Unes  (about  thirty  words)  or  under *s.  64 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  ed. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


remitted  by  Cash  in  Rcristered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubUsher 
of  ■•  The  builder."  No.  <6.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'ldock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  "Classification  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  H ALF.PAS'T 
OI^  c m on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER ’’IssuppUedDlRECTftom  the  Office  to  resident*!  j 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  195.  per  atinunu  j 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia.  Newr 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  &c.  26s._per  annum.  Remittance*' 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINI^)  sliould  be  addressed  to 
---  Publisher  of  “The  BUILDER,  No.  a£.  Catherine-street.  W.C.  : 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltdji 

BATH,  ^ 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATS  STONS. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHAKLES  TEASE  & SON'S, 

DOtJLTlNG,  SHEPTON-MALLET.: 
London  Agmt: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand.  W.C, (ti 


HAM  H1.LL  STOHB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specialljll  I 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coLOua'  | 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliveredt 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free.t 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokcv 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.  A.* 
Williams,  |6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt,: 


SUBSCRIBERS  la  LONDON  aad  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepayiag  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
.(s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Momine' t Post. 


THE  BUILDER  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 


the  CATHEDRALS 
^ OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June.  1893.) 


In  each  case-EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  forthU  s« 

GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  tb.  nan 

style  of  the  several  parts;  Y»rYc-/'ott>Tii 


. as.  St,  Davids 
•aS.  York 
1 27.  Bipon 


lonsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS.  Ac.,  left  at  the  Ofcce  In  reply  to  adverUsemenls.  and 
• •.,... cOPIKONLYshouldbeseni. 


gtioogly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  C' 


to  tJu  Office,  46.  Catnerine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  fret  oj 
iharst.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
togAer  with  sufficient  stamps 


0 cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES, 


• »<..uc  iiinuc  -.e  date  and 

■ DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 

sketches  of  details,  Ac.  . . . _ 

•1.  Canterbury  I 9.  Norwich  17.  Llandaff 

•2.  Lichfield  to.  Rochester  18.  Oxford 

•3.  St.  Alban’s  •11.  Lincoln  19.  Southwell 

•l.  Peterboro’  I jj.  Gloucester  I ao.  Worcester  i . 

•«.  WeUs  ( «3-  St.  Paul's  1 21.  Bangor  ) 28.  Chest* 

6.  Exeter  14.  Hereford  and  > 29.  Marichester 

7.  Salisbury  15.  Chichester  22.  St.  Asaph  ) 30.  Carlisle 

g.  Bristol  I 16.  Ely  I 23.  Winchester  | 31.  Durham 

•Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each,  except  i.  a.  3.  4.  5- 

II  and  26.  the  numbers  of  " THE  BUILDER"  containing  these  being 

gf  fnnt  ■ hut  reprints  of  the  VtEW,  PLAN.  AND  DESCRIPTION 
OF  GANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD,  ST.  ALBAN'S.  PETER- 
BOROUGH, and  WELLS  can  be  had,  price  8d.  each,  and  of 
LINCOLN  and  YORK,  price  is.  41!.  each.  Postage  and  packing 
of  reprints  extra  : single  sets.  2d.  or  the  seven  sets  together.  6d. 
gir  [The  whole  series  (including  reprints)  13s.  6d. ; post-free,  15$. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


CRAIGLSITK  STQNE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  LandingSfi 
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The  Age  of  Disfigurement. 

,OST  of  our  readers 
will  recall  the 
public  controversy 
which  was  raised 
some  little  time 
since  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Water- 
house  in  the 
columns  of  the 
Times  in  regard  to  the  increasing  disfigure- 
ment of  town  and  country  by  large  adver- 
tisement placards.  That  controversy  has  not 
been  thrown  away  so  far  at  least  as  this, 
that  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
■ciation  under  the  title  “ The  National  Society 
for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Adver- 
tising,” which  is  at  present  only  commencing 
its  work,  but  which  is  pledged  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  bring  about  legal  restrictions 
■and  checks  on  the  abuse  of  advertising.  The 
small  book  published  under  the  title  given  at 
the  head  of  this  article*  is  a general  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  the  advertisers  by 
Mr.  Richardson  Evans,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  referred  to,  and  to  whose 
efforts  in  fact  the  formation  of  the  Society  is 
mainly  due. 

It  may  be  open  to  question,  perhaps, 
whether  we  have  the  necessary  data  for 
•distinguishing  the  present  age  as  the  age  of 
disfigurement  in  a special  sense.  It  may  be 
♦that  we  liave  not  evidence  enough  to  decide 
ithat  point.  Advertisements  are  necessarily 
temporary  devices  and  do  not  leave  their 
record  behind  them.  We  are  not  in  a position 
to  say  what  the  Egyptian  tradesman  may 
have  been  capable  of  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising cheap  mummifying,  or  specially 
excellent  compounds  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body.  Pompeii  seems  to  present  us  with 
evidences  at  least  of  a prevalent  desire  to 
inscribe  things  on  the  walls  without  much 
consideration  for  festhetic  effect.  But  in  the 
days  nearer  to  our  own  we  do  not  know  of 
any  such  persistent  and  widespread  craze 
for  advertising  as  that  which  exists  at 
ipresent,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  thing 
•could  hardly  have  been  done  on  so  large  a 
scale  in  days  when  there  was  no  printing. 
At  all  events  there  can  be  no  question  that 
■at  the  present  moment  the  competition  in  the 
production  of  large  and  staring  advertise- 
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ments  has  come  to  such  a pass  that  the 
whole  face  of  town  and  country  is  in  process 
of  being  altered  and  degraded  by  it,  and  that 
it  is  a kind  of  nuisance  which  in  the  nature 
of  it  must  go  on  increasing  in  a great  ratio 
unless  checked  by  authority.  For  the  whole 
principle  (if  we  can  apply  that  sacred  word 
to  such  an  unprincipled  proceeding)  of  the 
class  of  advertisers  of  whom  we  most 
complain  is  to  endeavour  to  produce  some- 
thing which  shall  be  more  obtrusive  and 
more  flaring  than  anything  else  of  the  same 
kind,  and  so  secure  attention  ; and,  as  Mr. 
Evans  observes,  “the  more  the  system  of 
attracting  custom  by  notifications  is  prac- 
tised, the  more  necessity  there  will  be  for 

practising  it Multiply  by  any  rule  of 

progression  the  features  that  are  offensive  in 
the  world  to-day,  and  you  will  have  the 
measure  of  tlie  sort  of  world  posterity  will 
have  to  live  in.”  Jones  must  have  a larger 
poster  than  Brown ; Robinson  must  have 
more  flaring  colours  than  Jones,  and  a more 
vulgarly  sensational  design,  otherwise  the 
very  object  of  the  campaign  is  defeated.  The 
endeavour  of  each  advertiser  is,  so  to  speak, 
to  shout  louder  than  any  of  the  others. 

This  is  bad  enough  in  the  town  ; even  in 
towns  which  have  not  much  architectural 
beauty  to  boast  of.  Mr.  Evans  puts  this 
very  well.  A market,  he  observes,  is  not 
ugly,  nor  a dockyard.  “ There  is  a certain 
impressiveness  about  massive  girders  and 
light  arches,  about  eager  crowds  and  the 
equable  remorseless  force  of  the  huge 
locomotive.  Nothing,  I maintain,  need  be 
displeasing  to  the  eye  that  frankly  subserves 
the  real  wants  of  everyday  humanity.”  That 
is  a sound  and  healthy  sentiment,  and  shows 
that  the  author  is  no  pining  eesthete,  dis- 
gusted with  modern  life  in  general.  The 
mischief  of  the  huge  posters,  even  in  such 
places  as  streets  and  railway  stations,  is  that 
they  destroy  scale  (by  the  abnormal  size  of 
their  lettering),  they  destroy  breadth  and 
repose  of  effect  by  their  accumulation  of 
tawdry  colours  having  no  relation  to 
each  other,  and  they  are  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  vulgar  in  style,  because 
it  is  supposed  that  what  is  vulgar  appeals 
most  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  vulgus,  the 
mass  of  persons.  Mr.  Evans  indeed  drops  a 
hint  that  the  crowd  do  not  really  desire 
vulgar  and  gaudy  advertisements  ; that  they 
only  carelessly  put  up  with  them,  and  would 
on  the  whole  rather  have  things  beautiful 


than  ugly,  if  it  were  done  for  them  without 
trouble.  But  to  arrest  their  dull  attention 
something  startling  must  be  used,  and  each 
advertiser  tries  to  be  more  startling  than  his 
neighbours.  And  even  where  the  advertise- 
ments are  in  themselves  neatly  designed 
and  printed,  and  so  far  inoffensive,  they 
become  offensive  through  their  very  number 
and  importunity.  It  is  probable  that  the 
advertisers  themselves  would  in  many  cases 
be  thankful  for  the  restraint  of  a law  which 
would  save  them  a large  expenditure  of 
money.  As  it  is,  one  of  them  is  obliged  to 
placard  himself  because  another  does.  A 
general  prohibition  would  leave  them  all 
in  much  the  same  condition,  with  the  saving 
of  a good  deal  of  money. 

The  disfigurement  of  the  town  is  almost 
mild  evil  compared  with  the  practice  of  this 
art  in  the  country.  Travel  along  the  Great 
Western  Railway  from  Paddington  to 
Swindon,  and  you  will  find  in  every  other 
field  all  along  the  route  the  alternating 
advertisemients  of  two  species  of  pills  and  a 
tooth  powder.  There  is  something  so  flagrant 
about  this  that  one  begins  to  think  one  is  in 
a land  of  lunatics.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  apply  legal  restraint  here.  The 
farmers  are  offered  a certain  rent  to  allow 
these  boards  to  be  put  up.  If  they  chose  to 
put  up  an  erection  of  the  same  kind  on  their 
own  land,  on  their  own  account,  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  principle 
they  could  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  or 
why  in  that  case  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  let  to  others  the  right  to  do  the  same. 
The  principle  on  which,  as  we  gather,  Mr. 
Evans  would  defend  the  prohibition  is  that 
people  have  no  more  right  to  annoy 
the  sense  of  sight  and  the  taste  of 
their  neighbours  than  they  have  to  carry  on 
a trade  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  a nuisance 
to  the  public.  While  we  entirely  agree  with 
this  as  a broad  principle,  we  should  fear  there 
would  be  great  practical  difficulty  in  its 
application  in  a legal  sense.  The  system  of 
taxation  of  advertisements  per  square  foot 
affords  the  best  chance  of  reducing  the  evi' 
without  offending  any  principle  of  individua-^ 
liberty.  The  system  of  boycotting  tradesmen 
who  offend  by  their  advertisements — refusing 
to  purchase  articles  so  advertised — will  not 
work,  for  a double  reason ; it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  secure  united  action  on 
a large  scale,  and  it  would  lead  to  the 
inconvenience  of  depriving  ourselves  of  some 
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things  that  are  really  useful  ; for  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  articles  most 
widely  advertised  are  worthless,  in  spite  of 
the  old  proverb  that  good  wine  needs  no 
bush. 

However,  we  advise  all  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  putting  a check  on  the 
disfigurement  of  town  and  country  by  over- 
advertising (and  they  ought  all  to  be)  to  read 
Mr.  Evans’s  little  book.  They  may  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  some  things  which 
they  have  hitherto  passed  over  unnoticed,  as 
part  of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and 
may  learn  to  think  that  these  mischiefs  are 
not  so  inevitable,  if  rationally  and  syste- 
matically opposed,  and  they  may  get  some 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  bringing 
about  a reform.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Evans's  book  contains,  as  an  appendix,  a 
statement  as  to  the  constitution  and  objects 
of  the  Society  which  has  been  formed  for 
dealing  with  the  subject. 


ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS  AT  CHICAGO. 

(BY  AN  AMERICAN  CRITIC.^ 

|HE  British  exhibit  ot  architectural 
drawings  at  the  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exhibition  at  Chicago  is  at 
once  interesting  and  disappointing 


to  the  American  architect.  It  is  interesting, 
because  it  forcibly  reminds  him  that  American 
architectural  practice  has  long  since  swung 
away  from  the  path  English  architecture  is 
following,  and  illustrates  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  how  widely  different 
English  architectural  ideas,  methods,  and 
practices  are  from  American.  This  is  an 
object-lesson  of  no  inconsiderable  value, 
though  it  is  a fact  that  scarcely  requires 
illustration  in  the  United  States.  Yet  though 
one  recognises  at  once  tlie  individuality  of 
the  British  school — more  individual,  more 
national,  more  consistent,  and,  at  times, 
peihaps,  more  uniform  than  the  American 
school — one  realises  at  the  same  time  that 
the  collection  is  sadly  lacking  in  complete- 
ness, and  that,  notwithstanding  it  contains 
some  notable  examples  both  of  design  and 
of  draughtsmanship,  it  is  far  from  illustrating 
the  present  development  of  English  archi- 
tecture as  a whole.  The  collection  doubt- 
less only  follows  the  usual  course  of  the 
average  architectural  exhibition.  Yet  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exhibition  called  for 
more  ambitious  and  dignified  treatment 
than  this.  Not  for  the  event  only,  but 
for  the  opportunity.  There  has  been  no 
exhibition  of  British  architecture  in  America 
since  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial in  1876.  In  the  seventeen  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  then— seventeen  years 
of  enormous  progress  in  American  art, 
fine  and  industrial — American  architecture 
has  cut  itself  free  from  all  British  influence, 
almost  from  the  possibility  of  British 
influence.  Simple  as  this  now  seems  to 
Americans,  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
the  reversal  of  the  entire  system  of  American 
practice  that  had  been  in  vogue  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  work  done  during  this  time  was  of  the 
rudest  description,  and  scarcely  deserved 
the  title  of  architecture,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a fact  that  up  to  within  twenty  years  ago 
America  looked  to  England  for  its  archi- 
tectural models  and  inspirations.  This  has 
now  passed  away.  The  influence  of  the 
French  academic  school  predominates  in  the 
United  States  to-day  as  entirely  as  it  does 
in  France,  albeit  leavened  with  an  American 
freedom  ol  interpretation  and  application 
that  saves  it  from  the  cold  formalism  of 
much  contemporary  French  work.  Whether 
this  movement  is  a development  or  a “ fad,’  a 
grow’th  or  a fashion,  we  need  not  stop  to 
inquire;  but  American  architecture  comes 
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very  close  to  the  point  where  the  French 
school  runs  riot,  and  the  influence  of  a more 
sober  treatment  might  have  been  highly 
beneficial. 

This  influence  might  have  been  exerted, 
or  at  least  suggested,  by  the  British  architects, 
had  their  collection  of  drawings  been  more 
complete,  and  had  British  architecture  given 
evidence  during,  let  us  say,  the  last  fifty 
years,  of  having  manifested  some  elements 
of  stability  and  certainty.  But  the  English 
school  has  been  quite  as  varied  in  its  move- 
ments as  the  American  in  its  worst  days, 
though  a varying  amount  of  British  character 
has  tempered  every  British  architectural 
revolution.  But  admitting  this,  a compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  current  British  architec- 
ture could  not  but  have  acted  as  a check  to 
the  too  close  following  of  the  French,  which 
is  now  the  greatest  danger  in  American 
architecture.  And  herein  is  the  great  oppor- 
tunity thrown  away  by  the  British  architects, 
or,  perhaps,  not  appreciated  by  them.  Doubt- 
less, the  English  architects  did  not  aspire  to 
teach  their  fellow-workers  in  America  how  to 
practise  their  art — they  certainly  could  not 
have  better  expressed  their  indifference  to 
American  opinion  than  by  the  drawings  sent 
— but  they  have  done  themselves  harm  in 
not  estimating  the  importance  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion more  seriously,  and  in  not  availing 
themselves  more  fully  of  the  opportunity 
offered  them. 

English  architecture  hasbeen  characterised 
above  as  more  consistent  and  more  national 
than  American.  And  this  is  because  what- 
ever the  source  from  which  the  English 
architect  obtains  his  ideas,  he  speedily 
envelopes  them  in  an  unmistakably  English 
dress.  The  United  States  has  no  historical 
precedent  or  guide  of  its  own  to  set  its  style  or 
impress  its  national  traits  upon  its  archi- 
tecture. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
England  has  all  this,  and  that  it  is  frankly 
shown  in  the  drawings  exhibited  at  Chicago. 
English  architecture  thus  offers  a striking 
contrast  to  American  in  illustrating  a pro- 
gress that,  with  many  interruptions  and 
vagaries,  is  nevertheless  the  outcome  of 
centuries  of  work  under  conditions  approxi- 
mately similar.  To  the  American,  however 
it  may  appear  to  the  Englishman,  his 
transatlantic  brother  is  essentially  conserva- 
tive. However  it  may  have  been  in  the 
past,  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  any 
revival  of  architecture  in  England  can 
succeed  or  obtain  any  sort  of  a vogue  that 
is  not  English  at  heart  or  given  a distinctly 
English  form.  Every  foreign  style  that  has 
thriven  in  England  has  early  obtained  a 
characteristic  English  form,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  this  rule  will  be  violated 
in  any  subsequent  time. 

This  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  the  place  to  find 
an  explanation  for  the  excessively  national- 
istic character  in  British  architecture,  but  it 
is  a quality  lo  wholly  absent  from  contem- 
porary American  work  — and  necessarily 
absent,  it  should  be  remembered — that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  American  to  overlook  it. 
English  architects  are  handling  architectural 
motifs  in  a very  marked  and  decidedly 
national  manner,  and  the  American  cannot 
but  notice  this  fact,  and  feel  that,  with  it, 
he  is  standing  before  an  architecture 
developed  under  conditions  essentially 
difierent  from  his  own. 

And  it  is  this  difference  of  conditions  which 
makes  English  architecture  so  successful, 
gives  it  its  greatest  value  and  its  greatest 
interest  to  Americans.  English  archi- 
tectural works  are  conceived  and  carried 
out  on  a totally  different  scale  from  that 
which  obtains  in  America.  The  high  office 
building,  the  commercial  structure  of  from 
ten  to  eighteen  stories,  which  may  be  found  in 
eveiy  American  city  of  importance,  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  England.  The  one  or  two  designs 
for  blocks  of  business  buildings  shoicn  at 
Chicago  do  not  exceed  five  stories  in  height, 
including  a ground  floor  and  a gabled  attic. 
The  individual  treatment  of  these  designs  will 
be  toucl'.ed  on  later ; meanwhile  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  a method  of  architectural  expres- 
sion, which  has  not  been  more  extensively 
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applied  than  this,  is  far  from  proving  itself 
adaptable  to  the  more  complicated  problems 
of  construction  and  design  which  form 
the  larger  part  ol  the  work  of  the 
American  architect. 

More  important,  and  much  more  satis- 
factory, is  it  to  note  the  thoroughly  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  English  architects  have 
assimilated  their  style  to  the  smallei  class  of 
structures  which  form  the  bulk  of  every 
architect’s  work,  and  which  in  England  satisfy 
every  architectural  and  structural  require- 
ment. The  ordinary  conditions  of  life  and 
business  in  England  not  necessitating  struc- 
tures of  great  height,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  much  of  the  present  Englisb 
method  of  treatment,  which  is  very  welli 
illustrated  at  Chicago  by  some  drawings  by 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  In  buildings  of  a monu- 
mental type,  or  of  a great  height,  American 
architects  have  nothing  to  learn  from  English- 
work.  Many  of  the  problems  coming  under 
this  head  have  already  been  partially  solved 
by  American  architects  in  theirown  way,  and 
certainly  in  a manner  of  their  own  that  points 
the  way  for  further  progress  in  the  same 
direction.  And,  indeed,'  judging  by  some 
examples  in  the  present  collection — and  have 
I a right,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go 
beyond  the  present  collection  at  all  for  an> 
purpose  whatsoever?  — it  is  not  in  the 
handling  of  large  problems  the  English  archi-. 
tect  excels,  but  rather  in  smaller  ones.  One' 
or  two  large  churches  are  shown,  for  example, 
which  are  distinctly  inferior  to  many  less 
pretentious  ones.  Here,  as  in  many  another 
instance,  it  is  the  limits  of  the  collectioiv 
more  than  the  lack  of  skill  in  the  designer- 
which  makes  this  fact  apparent,  since  ic 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  designs; 
for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  for  example, 
represent  the  best  that  English  architects 
can  do  in  the  designing  of  large  churches. 
Yet,  when  it  is  recalled  that  many  active 
architects  in  the  United  States  will  design* 
and  erect  several  buildings  a year,  costing 
from  50,000/.  to  150,000/.  each,  and  with 
as  much  ease  and  in  a matter  of  course 
way  as  work  averaging  5,000/.  or  10,000/- 
each,  the  familiarity  of  American  architects 
with  large  problems,  the  important  place 
such  work  must  hold  in  current  American 
practice,  marks  an  essential  dift’erence 
between  English  and  American  ideas  and 
methods,  a difference  ciuite  as  distinct  as. 
the  differences  in  the  architectural  expres- 
sion employed  by  each. 

Turning  to  the  drawings  themselves,  the 
first  questions  that  present  themselves  are — 
who  was  responsible  for  the  collection,  what 
were  the  methods  adopted  in  forming  it,  andr 
why  was  a large  part  of  it  sent  at  all  ? 
These  are  matters  which  are  doubtless  well 
known  and  understood  in  England  ; but 
to  one  seeing  the  drawings  without  any 
information  on  such  fundamental  points, 
they  become  matters  of  the  greatest  interest. 
American  architects  can  justly  take  pride  in 
being  clearly  ahead  in  the  solution  of  theiu 
own  problems,  but  however  great  may  be. 
the  satisfaction  they  may  feel  in  their 
own  best  work,  they  cannot  regard  their 
architectural  exhibitions  as  things  of  unmixecJ 
delight.  Is  it  possible,  one  cannot  but  ask, 
that  the  English  care  no  more  abouii 
architectural  exhibitions  than  we  do  in. 
America?  Is  the  .‘Architectural  Room  of 
the  Ro3’al  Academy  filled  with  no  more 
respectable  and  representative  drawings 
than  cover  the  walls  of  our  own  Architectural’ 
League  and  Sketch  Clubs  ? And  is  it,  further, 
the  thing  in  England,  the  drawings  naturally 
suggest,  to  exhibit  the  oldest  drawings 
obtainable,  leaving  tlie  newer  and  better 
work  for  the  architectural  periodicals,  or, 
perhaps,  for  some  later  exhibition  a halfi 
decade  hence?  Surely  this  must  be  one  of 
the  fine  old  English  customs  the  untravelled> 
American  hears  so  much  of,  since,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  international  gathering,  when 
each  nation  is  striving  to  appear  at  its  best, 
onlj'the  most  approved  ideas  would  be  seen. 
Either  this,  certainly,  or  no  winnowing 
process  was  adopted  in  forming  the 
collection,  for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
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lat  tlie  bad  and  the  very  bad,  the  old  and 
le  indifferent,  the  poor  and  the  insignificant 
'edominate  over  the  good  and  the  worthy, 
Inch,  indeed,  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
rominent  to  make  any  impression  at  all. 
Contenting  ourselves,  as  needs  we  must, 
ith  what  has  been  sent  us,  the  drawings 
lay  be  divided  into  those  of  archaeological 
id  of  present  interest.  The  word  archaeo- 
igical  is  used  as  descriptive  of  drawings 
nged  with  an  antiquity  of  their  own— 
rawings,  for  example,  of  from  fifteen  to 
Venty  years’  standing  or  more,  and  which 
ave  no  more  proper  place  in  an  exhibition 
f current  architecture,  such  as  that  at 
hicago  should  properly  be,  than  drawings 
f pre-Roman  work  in  Britain.  Yet  a 
-irprising  number  of  these  hoary  examples 
re  shown  which  have  neither  architectural 
alue  nor  age — great  though  this  latter 
lement  is  in  some  instances — to  give  them 
iterest.  Ten  years  is  certainly  the  longest 
mit  that  should  be  permitted  for  any 
^d^ibition  of  current  work,  while  it  may  be 
Driously  questioned  if  anything  older  than 
ve  years  should  be  shown.  No  limit,  either 
f age  or  of  demerit,  seems  to  have  been 
lought  of  by  English  architects,  while  the 
immittee  of  selection — if  there  really  were 
Lich  a body— appear  to  have  decided  that 
nything  would  do  for  America.  Accord- 
igly.  we  are  shown  a series  of  ancient 
rawings  of  interior  decoration  by  Professor 
•itchison,  thoroughly  uninteresting  in  design, 
nd  certainly  very  far  from  illustrating  any 
resent  points  of  excellence  in  such  work 
y contemporary  English  architects.  If 
'rofessor  Aitchison  had  nothing  better  to 
how  than  these,  it  would  have  been  better 
3 have  sent  nothing  at  all.  Neither  the 
atalogue  nor  the  drawings  are  sufficiently 
xplicit  in  explaining  exactly  what  is  repre- 
ented  in  these  pictures,  but  certainly  the 
.rab  Hall  in  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  house 
So.  989)  is  not  new,  while  a couple  of 
)rawing-rooms  (Nos.  990,  991)  lent  by  Sir 
Vilfrid  Lawson,  seem  to  belong  to  a past 
qually  remote. 

These  drawings,  and  a series  of  small 
;ater-colours  of  rooms  and  decorations  at 
Lvery  Hill,  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler 
Mos.  1,033 — 1.044),  are  the  chief  ex- 
mples  the  collection  contains  of  interior 
ecoration,  and  the  show  is  very  far  from 
altering  to  English  workmanship  and 
esign.  Mr.  Cutlers  work  is,  if  anything, 
lore  disappointingthan  Professor  Aitchison’s, 
ince  it  is  later  and  is,  apparently,  one  of  the 
aost  important  and  costly  pieces  of  such 
/ork  in  Great  Britain.  All  these  drawings 
re  of  small  size,  and  totally  inadequate  for 
eprescnting  work  of  this  nature,  but  they 
^ere  doubtless  deemed  sufficient  by  their 
■uthors  for  illustrating  their  work.  They 
ertainly  suggest  nothing  that  would  be 
mprovcd  by  the  use  of  a larger  scale, 
/^ery  much  better  things  in  the  way  of 
nterior  decoration  are  shown  by  several 
English  finns  in  the  Manufacturers’  Building. 

In  this  connexion,  though  differing  from 
he  previous  drawings  in  subject  and  style, 
eference  may  be  made  to  the  decorated 
:ase  of  a grand  pianoforte  for  Mr.  Athel- 
tan  Riley,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  (No. 
,073).  This  design  has  been  repeatedly 
llustrated  in  the  technical  papers,  but 
t is  hard  to  understand  on  what  grounds, 
riie  architect — perhaps  artist  would  be  a 
letter  term  in  this  instance — has  only 
slightly  departed  from  the  traditional  forms 
)f  the  piano  case,  and  such  variations  as  have 
leen  introduced  are  more  interesting  for 
heir  slight  variation  from  current  usages 
han  for  any  inherent  beauty  or  power  of 
heir  own.  Neither  does  the  scrollwork 
vith  which  the  case  is  decorated  call  for 
special  comment.  It  fills  the  space  it  has 
:o  occupy  very  well,  but  neither  it  nor  the 
brm  of  the  case  warrant  the  attention  given 
his  piece  of  furniture  by  the  architectural 
iress. 

The  drawings,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  as 
s the  case  with  all  the  architectural  drawings 
n the  Exhibition,  are  hung  without  any 
irrangement  or  attempt  at  classification. 


The  English  drawings  are  particularly  badly 
arranged,  since  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
placing  the  work  of  the  same  architect 
together.  The  visitor  looking  for  examples 
of  particular  types  of  buildings,  or  the  work 
of  individual  architects,  must  review  the 
whole  collection  before  feeling  assured 
everything  has  been  seen.  In  this  operation 
the  most  extraordinary  drawings  are  con- 
stantly meeting  one’s  eye,  and  it  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  if  some  of  these  are  noted 
first.  Thus,  Mr,  R.  Phenb  Spiers  exhibits 
two  drawings,  one.  No.  7,  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment (No.  1,102),  and  the  other  a Mansion 
at  Impney,  in  Worcester  (No.  1,103),  built,  so 
the  catalogue  tells  us,  in  association  with 
M.  E.  Tronquin,  of  Paris.  This  drawing 
is  dated  1876,  and  shows  a very  red 
house  done  in  a very  " £cole  ” manner.  The 
block  of  town  houses  is  likewise  very  red, 
though  scarcely  more  interesting.  Is  it 
possible  this  gentleman  has  done  no  work 
during  the  past  seventeen  years?  The 
; designs  are  bad,  the  colouring  is  harsh  and 
crude,  and  both  bear  evidence  of  fresh  study 
in  Paris,  and  that  with  bad  results.  That 
they  are  old  is  attested,  not  only  by  the 
dates  on  the  drawings,  but  by  their  style. 
Why,  then,  were  they  sent  to  Chicago?  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  they  represent  the 
best  of  this  architect’s  work,  and  surely  on 
this  occasion  only  the  best  should  be  seen. 

Of  the  same  general  character,  quite  as 
mystifying  in  its  presence,  and  certainly  as 
discreditable  to  its  author,  is  a design, 
apparently  once  placed  in  competition  for 
the  new  Town  Hall  at  Manchester  (No. 
1,093),  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  This  is  a 
huge  and  aged  drawing,  a relic  of  the  Gothic 
revival  in  its  worst  stage.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  like  it,  either  in  design  or  render- 
ing, has  ever  been  exhibited  in  America 
before  ; certainly  not  since  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial.  Quite  of  the  same  class  is  the 
design  for  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Hamburg 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott  (No.  1,092),  which  had  much  better 
have  been  retained  in  the  author's  collection 
of  private  antiquities  than  sent  to  Chicago 
for  the  delight  and  delectation  of  an  awe- 
stricken and  untutored  public.  It  is  a huge 
drawing  of  a huge  edifice,  utterly  devoid  of 
interest.  The  chief  feature  is  a very  bad 
tower  that  swells  in  the  middle  and  tapers 
towards  each  end.  What  part  Mr.  Scott  may 
have  had  in  this  work  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  drawing,  but  no  greater  injury 
could  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  than  to  attach  his  name  to  a 
work  of  this  description.  However  it  may 
have  been  with  the  junior  author,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly unrepresentative  of  the  work  of  the 
senior.  The  discredit  of  sending  such  a 
drawing  to  America  rests  not  alone  upon  its 
author,  but  upon  the  committee  admitting  it. 
Of  this,  as  well  as  many  another  drawing, 
one  continually  asks,  why  is  it  here? 

Turning  to  the  drawings  topically — for 
though  this  necessitates  the  separation  of 
architects’  individual  work,  it  seems  the 
better  way  to  review  the  collection — the 
churches  occupy  the  first  place.  The  most 
pretentious  are  the  drawings  for  Liverpool 
Cathedral  by  Mr.  James  Brooks  (Nos.  1,017, 

1.018) .  Though  a fair  attempt  to  design  a 
modern  cathedral,  it  is  not  successful.  The 
junction  of  the  nave  with  the  towers  is  badly 
managed,  while  the  spires  sit  on  their  bases 
without  growing  out  of  them.  Much  more 
successful,  and,  indeed,  quite  admirable  in 
their  way,  are  St.  Mary’s,  Woolwich  (No. 

1.019) ,  St.  Mary’s,  Hornsey  (No.  1,020), 

both  by  the  same  architect.  Both  are  very 
good  examples  of  the  English  parish  church. 
The  former  is  an  ambitious,  consistent. 
Early  English  design,  the  latter  a Decorated  ' 
one.  The  Tower  and  Spire,  Stoke  Newington 
(No.  1,095),  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  is  a 
thoroughly  English  composition.  It  is  an 
extremely  good  design,  though  much  too  large 
for  the  church  behind  it.  But  the  architect 
was  manifestly  building  a tower,  and  has 
done  his  work  extremely  well.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes  exhibits  an  exterior  and  interior  of 
his  Corpus  Christi  Priory  Church,  Miles 


Platting.  Manchester  (Nos.  1,107,  LioS),  a 
rather  striking  design  of  considerable  merit. 
The  interior  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
exterior,  the  architect  having  apparently 
aimed  at  producing  effect  by  mass  and  struc- 
ture alone  without  the  help  of  carved  orna- 
ment, a system  which  might  be  successful  if 
carried  out  on  a large  scale,  but  which  is  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
structure.  The  rendering  of  both  these 
drawings  is  exceedingly  clever.  St.  Clare  s 
Church,  Liverpool  (No.  i,iii),  by  the  same 
architect,  is  a more  interesting  study.  The 
grouping  of  the  church  and  the  connected 
buildings  is  very  effective,  but  the  absence 
of  a tower,  which  would  bring  the  whole 
into  unity,  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
small  turret  on  one  corner. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  sends  his  New  Cam- 
panile for  the  Cathedral  of  Zara,  in  Dal- 
matia (No.  1,070),  a water-colour  drawing 
indifferently  done.  This  is  a fairly  successful 
design,  the  author  having  produced  a struc- 
ture that  apparently  harmonises  with  the 
edifice  it  decorates,  and  no  greater  success 
than  this  can  be  asked  for.  Mr.  Jackson 
also  exhibits  a New  Tower  and  Spire  for  St. 
John’s  Church,  Wimbledon  (No.  1,071),  a 
fine  design,  somewhat  marred  by  a break  in 
the  spire.  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Gribble  shows  two 
drawings  of  the  Oratory  Church,  Brompton 
(Nos.  1,061  and  1,062),  a large  coloured 
drawing  of  the  interior,  and  a pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  The 
latter  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  former  as 
an  example  of  draughtsmanship,  and,  though 
showing  but  a small  part  of  the  church, 
enables  one  to  obtain  a better  idea  of  its  archi- 
tecture than  the  larger  coloured  drawing.  No 
hint  is  given  whether  the  colouring  is  in 
the  materials,  or  painted,  but  however  it  is 
obtained  there  can  be  little  satisfaction  taken 
in  it.  The  result  is  gaudy,  and  is  carried 
out  in  a style  no  architect  would  think 
of  adopting  to-day.  Whether  our  own 
work  will  appear  as  unsatisfactory  as  this 
ten  years  hence  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
meanwhile  such  drawings  are  useful  in 
teaching  what  not  to  do  again— a most 
important  architectural  lesson,  by  the 
way,  though  scarcely  what  the  architect 
in  the  present  instance  hoped  to  impress. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  drawings  in  the 
collection,  though  one  of  the  smaller  ones, 
and  therefore  less  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, is  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott’s  design  for 
Lahore  Cathedral  (No.  1,094).  This  is  an 
attempt  to  build  a brick  structure  that 
will  be  ecclesiastically  and  architecturally 
effective — a most  difficult  problem  at  best. 
The  architect  has  only  made  a partial  success. 
He  was  not  content,  apparently,  in  seeking 
to  adapt  his  structure  to  the  material,  but 
started  out  with  a preconceived  notion  of 
what  a church  should  be  like  if  built  of  stone, 
and  then  did  the  best  he  could  with  brick.  The 
result  is  not  happy.  The  construction 
simulates  stone  while  frankly  expressing  its 
brick  nature,  and  instead  of  a well-thought- 
out,  consistent  design,  we  have  a mixture  of 
round  and  pointed  arches  and  Gothic  and 
brick  construction.  Had  the  architect 
frankly  accepted  his  material  and  designed 
in  it,  or  had  he  based  his  design  on  an  Italian 
brick  Gothic  church,  the  result  would  have 
been  much  happier.  But  it  is  well-meant 
effort,  and  the  author  deserves  credit  for 
having  done  as  well  as  he  did  with  the 
difficult  material.  Mr.  John  T.  Stevenson’s 
St.  Leonard’s  Church,  Perth  (No.  1,105),  has 
some  interesting  features,  but  the  design 
is  spoilt  by  the  doubling  of  the  clearstory 
windows  and  by  the  open  crown  on  the 
tower. 

On  the  whole,  the  drawings  of  churches 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  larger  designs — 
Liverpool  Cathedral  (Nos.  1,017, 

St.  Cotman’s  Cathedral,  Queenstown,  by 
Mr.  George  Ashlin  (Nos.  1,003,  ^1^04), 
and  the  O’Connell  Memorial  Church,  co. 
Kerry  (Nos.  1,005,  1.006),  by  the  same  archi- 
tect — are  the  least  satisfactory,  and  are 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  designs  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  New  York, 
shown  in  the  American  section.  But  the 
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English  architects  have  thoroughly  well 
a%-ailed  themselves  of  the  beautiful  models 
for  small  churches  which  abound  in  their 
countr)’,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  are 
the  best  models  for  small  Gothic  churches  in 
the  world.  The  smaller  French  churches 
have  been  so  much  injured  by  restorations 
and  additions,  and  are  usually  so  marred  by 
grotesque  interior  decorations,  as  to  render 
them  of  little  value  to  the  modern  architect. 
But  the  English  Medieeval  parish  church  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  even  in  this  day  of  restoration, 
and  the  collection  at  Chicago  shows  how 
abundantly  and  how  well  English  architects 
have  gone  to  it  for  inspiration.  The  new 
Oratory  Church,  Brompton,  is  the  only  con- 
siderable ecclesiastical  edifice  shown  not  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  the  bulk  of  the  drawings 
show,  therefore,  how  extremely  wise  the 
British  architects  are  in  adhering  to  national 
traditions  in  this  one  class  of  buildings  more 
closely  than  in  any  others.  With  the  models 
at  their  hands,  and  in  such  infinite  variety, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they 
neglected  them.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  fine  drawings  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Truro,  when  completed  (No.  1,084),  ^^d 
the  North  Transept  of  Westminster  as  now 
restored  (No.  1,085),  J°hn  L. 

Pearson.  They  show  the  work  of  the 
scholarly  English  architect  at  its  best,  though 
they  have  not,  of  course,  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  wholly  original  work.  The  value 
of  these  drawings  for  American  eyes  would 
have  been  greatly  increased  had  photographs 
of  the  buildings,  before  the  modern  work  was 
executed,  been  attached  to  them.  The 
proposed  English  Church  at  Berne  (No.  1,016), 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  is  a meritorious 
design  warranting  attentive  study. 

Large  public  buildings  are  poorly  repre- 
sented in  the  collection,  a somewhat  singular 
fact,  since,  if  few  works  of  this  nature  arc 
now  in  actual  progress  in  England,  some 
drawings  or  photographs  of  erected  buildings 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  than  tlie 
old  drawings  of  houses  and  town  halls  which 
have  been  sent.  The  most  important 
structure  of  this  class  is  unquestionably  the 
design  for  the  completion  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  by  Messrs.  Aston 
Webb  and  E.  Ingress  Bell  (No.  1,009),  shown 
in  an  exquisitely-drawn  pen  sketch  by 
Mr.  Raffles  Davison.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  beauty  of  this  drawing,  it  is  much  too 
small  to  properly  show  so  large  a building. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  a sketch,  very  charming,  it 
is  true,  but  totally  inadequate  for  the  subject. 
The  conditions  under  which  this  structure 
was  designed,  the  questions  of  cost,  of 
monumental  and  ornamental  treatment, 
relationship  to  existing  structures,  and  the 
like,  were  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  it 
is  difficult  to  criticise  this  design  in  a few 
words.  A certain  amount  of  decorative 
treatment  was  apparently  deemed  essential 
in  a great  public  building  like  this,  and  such 
being  the  case,  the  authors  have  achieved  a 
very  considerable  success.  It  is  true  the 
towers  and  domes  with  which  the  walls  arc 
broken  will  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  building 
as  a museum,  but  the  funds  being  available, 
there  is  every  reason  why  a museum  building 
should,  in  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and 
the  magnificence  of  its  appointments,  ap- 
proximate in  quality  to  that  of  its  contents. 
But,  after  all,  one  has  no  right  to  comment 
on  anything  but  the  quality  of  this  drawing, 
for  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  much  too  small  to 
show  the  design  in  detail,  and  as  the 
architect  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
send  a plan,  one  who  sees  this  drawing  for 
the  first  time  is  quite  at  a loss  to  imagine  what 
sort  of  a structure  is  behind  the  facade. 
This  is  a serious  misfortune,  since  no  recent 
English  design  is  more  worthy  of  study  and 
illustration. 

Mr.  John  Belcher’s  (Nos.  1,011,  1,012), 
design  for  the  same  building  is  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  Classic  designs  in  the 
English  collection.  As  no  plan  accompanies 
the  drawings  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
criticise  from  the  elevation  than  was  Mr. 
Ashton  Webb's  perspective  sketch.  How- 
ever, contenting  ourselves  with  what  has 


been  given  us,  the  radical  defect  seems  to  be 
the  absence  of  a dominating  central  feature. 
It  is  true  the  architect  has  made  an  attempt 
to  gain  some  centralisation  of  effect  by 
recessing  his  central  portion  and  flanking 
it  with  two  low  towers  crowned  with 
domes — which  are  sufficiently  pleasing  in 
themselves.  But  there  is  a lack  of  climax 
in  the  centre  not  compensated  for  by  the 
cleverness  with  which  the  pavilions  at  the 
ends  of  the  recessed  portions  are  managed. 
The  most  faulty  part  of  the  facade  is  the 
colonnade  of  the  lower  story,  in  which  the 
height  of  the  columns  has  been  painfully 
exaggerated  by  placing  them  on  high  pedestals. 
In  this  connexion  reference  might  be  made 
to  a water-colour  drawing  of  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Waterliouse’s  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington  (No.  1,123),  which  is  dated 
1876.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  vogue 
this  design  appears  to  have  enjoyed.  The 
adjustment  of  the  mass  of  the  structure  is 
well  done,  but  the  design  itself  lacks  strength. 
The  ornament  and  detail  are  poor  and  thin. 
Placed  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
design  it  is  chiefly  interesting  in  illustrating 
how  tlnglish  architecture  has  broadened  and 
developed  since  1876. 

Messrs.  John  Honeyman  & Keppie  send 
two  drawings  of  a premiated  design  for  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  (Nos.  1,064, 
of  these  is  a scale  elevation  drawn  to  large 
size,  and  though  of  very  ordinary  design  and 
rendering,  is  somewhat  interesting  as  being 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  sort  of 
work  in  the  collection.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  accepted  design  in  this 
competition  was  not  shown.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  sends  a drawing  of  his  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 
London  (No.  1,091),  a design  of  considerable 
interest,  since  it  is  a very  good  attempt  to 
combine  an  art  gallery  with  a series  of  shops 
on  the  lower  floor.  In  a crowded  city,  where 
land  and  space  are  valuable,  this  is  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  combination,  and 
Mr.  Robson  has  performed  his  task  with 
much  success.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
that  a building  in  which  the  upper  floors  show 
only  an  unbroken  wall  should  wholly  escape 
the  impression  of  being  top-heavy.  But 
no  other  treatment  is  admissible  if  the 
structure  is  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
intended,  while  most  excellent  precedent 
exists  for  architecturally  treating  it.  Still, 
Mr.  Robson  has  not  entirely  escaped  the 
fault  of  top-heaviness.  Dr.  R.  Rowand 
Anderson’s  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Edinburgh  (No.  1,001)  is  very 
similar  in  idea,  though  carried  out  in  a 
Gothic  style.  Though  apparently  successful 
as  a building  intended  for  a specific  purpose, 
the  design  is  not  pleasing. 

Municipal  buildings,  of  which  England 
contains  a large  number,  are  slightly  repre- 
sented, and  chiefly  by  buildings  of  second 
and  third-rate  importance.  Mr.  Brightwen 
Binyon  sends  a view  of  his  Town  Hall  for 
Sunderland  (No.  1,013),  ^ medium-sized 
structure  designed  in  a bad  Classic  style  and 
badly  carried  out.  With  the  exception  of 
tlie  two  antiquated  designs  of  Mr.  Scott, 
previously  referred  to,  and  a design  of  the 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson  (No.  1,127),  this  is  the  only  building 
of  its  class  exiiibited,  though  the  catalogue 
credits  Mr.  William  Young  with  a drawing 
of  the  executed  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Glasgow  (No.  1,130).  This,  however,  proves 
to  be  Gosford  House,  an  English  country 
seat  of  comparatively  little  interest.  In  this 
group  might  also  be  classed  the  Victoria 
Courts,  Birmingham  (No.  1,007),  by  Messrs. 
Aston  Webb  and  Bell,  a very  fine  drawing 
of  which  by  Mr.  Davison  has  been  sent. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  drawing,  in  fact,  rather 
obscures  the  individuality  of  the  design. 
This  structure  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasing, 
though  somewhat  hurt  by  the  profusion  of 
ornament  applied  to  it. 

In  some  respects,  the  drawings  of  Club- 
houses are  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
English  collection  to  American  architects. 
English  club-houses  offer  a striking  contrast 
to  American,  in  that  while  American  archi- 


tects keep  to  low  structures,  and  endeavour 
to  gain  effect  by  spreading  them  out  hori- 
zontally, the  Englisli  appear  to  make  clubs  : 
their  highest  buildings.  Two  or  three  such 
buildings  are  shown  at  Chicago.  The  absence 
of  plans,  which  characterises  the  whole  1 
British  collection,  makes  it  almost  impossible  ' 
to  understand  these  great  structures,  while 
their  economy  of  plan  and  construction 
must  necessarily  remain  sealed.  Tire  most 
notable  of  these  buildings  are  by  Col.  R.  W. 
Edis,  who  sends  drawings  of  his  Constitu- 
tional Club,  Northumberland  Avenue  (No.  1 
1,046),  and  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  ' 
Piccadilly  (No.  1,047).  Both  are  fine 
designs,  very  English  in  feeling,  and,  on 
the  whole,  very  successful.  In  both,  as 
well  as  in  the  few  other  high  structures 
shown,  tlie  horizontal  element  predominates 
in  the  design,  the  architect,  apparently,  not 
knowing  or  understanding  the  value  of  the 
vertical  element  in  designs  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Colonel  Edis  also  exhibits  a Conva- 
lescent Home  and  Hospital  (No.  1,048),  : 
which  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few  ' 
utilitarian  buildings  in  the  collection.  The  : 
design  is  extremely  simple,  as  befits  the  ; 
subject.  There  was  no  necessity  for  exhibit- 
ing the  construction  arches  over  the  windows  : 
of  the  second  floor,  and  they  quite  fail  to  give  : 
the  relief  they  were  evidently  intended  to 
suggest.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  National  Liberal 
Club,  Thames  Embankment  (No.  1,124),! 
should  also  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  1 
designs  which  at  once  impress  the  American 
as  being  unhesitatingly  and  entirely  English.  1 

Few  business  blocks  are  shown,  and  those  : 
of  so  small  a size  as  to  be  without  interest  to 
the  American  architect.  No  business  struc- 
ture of  any  importance  is  erected  in  America  ; 
that  does  not  afford  accommodation  for  a ; 
large  number  of  tenants  ; no  better  method 
of  advertising  one’s  success  has  been  devised 
than  erecting  a gigantic  office  building,  i 
occupying  a small  portion  of  it,  and  renting  1 
out  the  remainder  of  therooms  to  others,  while  1 
gaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of 
occupying  a large  and  imposing  structure.  ' 
This  system  has  not  yet  reached  England,  I 
and  the  conditions  under  which  buildings 
are  erected  there,  as  well  as  the  general 
system  of  doing  business  of  this  class,  ■ 
may  prevent  its  ever  being  introduced.  I 
The  most  important  drawing  at  Chicago  • 
is  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Bell’s  Metro- 
politan Life  Assurance  Society's  Offices  1 
(No.  1,008).  This  is  an  extremely  novel  and 
successful  design,  though  only  four  stories  in 
height.  The  architects  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  corner  site  by  making  a feature  . 
of  an  oriel  window  at  this  point,  and  have  1 
managed  it  extremely  well.  Whether  the  1 
treatment  here  adopted  would  be  suitable  1 
for  a sixteen-story  structure  may  well  be  1 
questioned,  but  the  style  selected  for  this 
building  is  admirably  suited  to  its  height  and 
dimensions,  and  the  result  is  wholly  satis- 
factory. 

Of  city  and  country  houses  we  have  a . 
considerable  variety.  The  city  house  is 
poorly  represented,  not  a single  drawing  of 
note  being  shown.  A drawing  of  20,  James- 
street,  S.W.,  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield 
(No.  1014),  is  an  ordinary  design  of  liltle 
interest.  Collingham  Gardens  Houses,  S.W., 
by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto  (No. 
1,049),  3t‘e  interesting  in  design,  as  is  also  their 
"East  Hill,  Ramsgate ’’ (No.  1,050),  but  these 
architects  are  not  fairly  represented  at 
Chicago,  though  they  have  sent  five  drawings. 
Some  of  the  country  houses  are  finer  as 
pictures  than  as  architectural  drawings,  a 
conspicuous  example  being  an  **  Architect's 
House,”  by  Messrs.  Goddard,  Paget,  & 
Goddard  (No.  1,059).  a decorative  water- 
colour, nothing  could  be  better,  the  two 
ladies  and  the  flower-beds  making  as  fine  a 
picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  'We  may  call 
this  an  architectural  study,  if  we  choose,  but 
it  is  not  right  to  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  an 
architectural  drawing.  Mr.  Philip  Henry 
Tree  shows  some  pretty  cottages(No.  1,117), 
and  his  Highland  Mansions  (Nos.  1,118, 
1,119),  of  which  two  views  are  shown,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  More  important  is  Mr 
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Ralph  Nevill’s  Snowdcnham,  Surrey  (Nos. 
1,079,  1.080).  an  extremely  clever  design, 
thorouglily  English  in  composition.  Mr. 
John  J.  Stevenson  sends  a water-colour 
drawing  of  “Kenhill,”  Norfolk  (No.  1,106) 
much  too  large  for  the  subject.  A Scotch 
Mansion,  by  Mr.  William  Leiper  (No.  1,074) 
is  a fairly  successful  application  of  the 
French  chateau  style  to  the  needs  of  a 
country  house.  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson’s  design 
for  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club,  Hunter’s 
Quay  (No.  1,126)  is  a picturesque  example 
of  half-timbered  work. 

One  feels  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  state  of  English  architecture  from  a 
collection,  the  chief  examples  of  which  have 
been  noted  in  the  course  of  this  review, 
That  it  is  not  representative,  as  was  slated 
at  the  outset,  explains  its  deficiencies  but 
does  not  excuse  them.  But  however  much 
dissatisfaction  may  be  felt  in  the  quality  of 
the  designs,  as  a whole,  much  praise  may  be 
given  for  the  rendering  employed  in  many  of 
the  drawings.  It  is  by  its  pen-and-ink 
work  the  British  collection  is  chiefly  to  be 
distinguished,  and  this,  much  more  than  the 
design,  will  be  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  American  architect.  Drawings  such 
as  those  by  Mr.  Raffles  Davison  are  almost 
unknown  in  America,  where  the  favourite 
style  of  rendering  is  by  watei-colour  or  in 
line  drawing.  There  are  few  successful 
water-colour  drawings  in  the  British  col- 
lection, though,  doubtless,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  argue  American  supremacy  in  that 
art  from  this  circumstance.  But  water- 
colour as  a medium  for  architectural  drawing 
is  too  much  used  in  America,  where  business 
buildings,  and  even  unimportant  structures, 
are  submitted  to  clients  in  this  medium.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  one  may  study  examples  of  pen-and- 
ink  work  in  the  British  collection  that  are 
practically  new  to  the  majority  of  American 
draughtsmen,  save  as  they  have  been  made 
familiar  with  it  through  reproductions  in  the 
technical  press.  Mr.  Davison's  work  is  too 
well  known  in  England  to  need  more  than 
a brief  expression  of  appreciation  of  its 
exquisite  finish  and  care.  Beautiful  as  his 
work  is,  his  drawings  are  executed  on  entirely 
too  small  a scale.  An  architectural  drawing 
naturally  requires  to  be  large  in  order  that 
all  the  parts  may  be  seen.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Davison’s  work,  though  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a system  rather  than  from 
his  individual  choice.  The  small  size  is 
admirably  adapted  to  his  style  of  rendering, 
though  one  naturally  wishes  the  drawings 
had  greater  architectural  value. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  shaded  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  illustrated  in  the  new 
front  of  Brasenose  College,  in  the  High- 
Street,  Oxford  (No.  1,069),  i^cw  Examination 
Schools  and  Buildings  for  non  - collegiate 
students,  in  the  High-street  of  Oxford 
(No.  1,072),  both  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson; 
the  People’s  Palace,  London  (No.  1,087), 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  (No.  1. 091),  by  Mr.  E.  R Robson, 
and  several  other  examples.  These  drawings 
are  all  too,  small  for  representing  archi- 
tectural subjects,  and,  indeed,  this  is  a 
serious  fault  with  all  the  British  drawings — 
that  and  the  absence  of  plans — and  are  more 
valuable  as  “reminders”  or  suggestions  of 
the  buildings  than  attempts  to  represent 
them  architecturally.  But  the  small  size 
seems  to  have  acted  as  an  inducement  to 
their  authors  to  lavish  the  utmost  care  upon 
them.  No  one  produces  such  drawings  in 
America  ; and  while  they  approximate  to 
engravings  in  appearance — and  it  requires 
rather  close  examination,  in  some  instances, 
to  remove  one’s  doubts — they  almost  make 
up,  in  their  striking  and  great  beauty,  for  the 
other  deficiencies  of  the  collection.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  a school  of  draughtsmanship 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  find  any 
following  in  America.  American  architects 
are  always  in  a hurry  to  get  through  with 
their  work,  and  would  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  and  go  to  the  expense  necessary  to 
produce  such  drawings  as  these.  But  they 
are  extremely  useful  and  interesting  lessons 


in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  though  one  cannot 
rid  oneself  of  the  doubt  that,  notwithstanding 
the  care  lavished  upon  them,  the  trouble  was 
scarcely  worth  the  end.  A broader,  bolder 
style  of  rendering,  carried  out  on  a much 
larger  scale,  is  what  is  needed  in  archi- 
tectural drawing,  but,  in  their  way,  these  are 
the  gems  of  the  British  collection,  and  it  is 
a style  of  drawing  in  which  the  palm  may  be 
unhesitatingly  awarded  to  the  Englishman. 

F. 


NOTES. 

E are  glad  to  observe  th.it  the 
question  of  payment  for  water 
by  meter  and  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  used  has  been  at 
all  events  mooted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  question  on  the  subject 
put  by  Mr.  Woolton  Isaacson  on  Tuesday 
last,  “whether  the  Government  would  now 
bring  in  a Bill  to  compel  water  companies 
to  charge  by  measurement  the  water  used  in 
all  houses  over  100/.  per  annum.”  The 
limit  named  is  absurdly  high;  “over  25/.” 
would  be  more  suitable.  The  objection 
often  raised  to  the  idea  of  water-charging 
by  meter  is  that  the  very  poor  would  en- 
deavour to  do  without  water  as  much  as 
possible,  with  insanitary  results  to  them- 
selves and  others.  A 25/.  limit  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  evil. 
Gf  course  Mr.  Fowler,  like  the  Chancellor 
in  Tennyson’s  poem,  “Smiling  put  the 
(juestion  by,’’  and  it  is  probably  pre- 
mature at  present  to  think  of  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  meter  system  ; but  it  is  as 
well  that  the  idea  should  be  kept  before  the 
legislature.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
eventually  we  must  come  to  the  meter 
system,  and  it  will  be  the  best  way  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  vexatious  powers  of 
interference  and  annoyance  in  regard  to 
water  fittings  which  are  now  conferred  on 
the  Loudon  Water  Companies,  and  often  so 
much  abused  by  them. 


The  next  step  in  the  coal  dispute  will  be 
the  taking  of  a ballot  of  the  men  on 
the  following  questions  : — (i)  Will  you  agree 
to  a 25  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages  or  any 
part  thereof?  (2)  Will  you  accept  the 
employers’  offer  of  arbitration?  (3)  Shall  all 
men  resume  work  who  can  do  so  at  the  old 
rate  of  wages  ? Unless  the  men  still  decline 
to  accept  any  reduction  whatever,  the  first 
of  these  questions  requires  two  separate 
answers  ; and  as  it  is  always  desirable  that 
questions  of  this  nature  should  be  answerable 
simply  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  made  two  separate 
queries.  We  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  a still  wiser  course  would  be  to  strike 
out  the  first  question  altogether,  for  in  the 
event  of  the  acceptance  of  the  second,  the 
situation  would  be  so  complicated  that 
another  ballot  might  be  necessary  before  the 
difficulty  could  be  cleared  up.  The  distress 
among  the  strikers  and  their  families  is 
becoming  so  acute,  and  the  funds  from 
which  the  strike  pay  is  drawn  are  so  fast 
disappearing,  that  the  question  of  partial 
resumption  may  now  be  more  favourably 
considered.  So  many  would  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  however,  and  might  therefore  be 
still  hostile,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  question  will  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Even  if  it  should  be,  no  work 
could  be  done  for  another  week  or  two,  on 
account  of  the  time  occupied  by  taking  the 
ballot. 


The  Accademia  dei  Lincei  are  about  to 
issue  an  archceolpgical  plan  of  the 
whole  City  of  Rome,  which  is  to  embody 
the  results  of  past  and  present  excavations. 
It  seems  almost  inconceivable,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Canina’s  monumental  work, 
issued  in  1848,  “Edifizii  di  Roma  Antica,”  is 
still,  as  a collective  conspectus,  unsuperseded. 
The  new  plan,  “Forma  urbis  Romm,”  was 
begun  by  its  present  editor,  Professor 
Lanciani,  in  1867,  and  was  intended  to 


embody  all  the  excavations  and  researches 
that  had  been  set  afoot  in  1851.  In  1876 
Mommsen  recommended  that  it  should  be 
published  without  further  delay,  but  it 
happened  tliat  in  that  very  year  discoveries 
of  such  great  importance  were  made  that  the 
publication  was  postponed  indefinitely,  as 
Lanciani  liad  to  give  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  new  material.  In  1889  the 
Government  discontinued  its  excavations, 
and  as  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
re-opened  for  some  considerable  time,  the 
Accademia  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  map.  It  is  to  be  on  a scale  of 
I : 1,000,  to  admit  of  the  legible  drawing  of 
all  details  of  construction,  pavements,  water- 
courses, See.  The  map  is  to  be  divided 
into  forty-six  plates,  forming  collectively  an 
area  of  25  square  metres  ; a synopsis  of  tlie 
forty-six  plates,  numbered  and  lettered,  to 
show  the  Rcgwncs,  is,  of  course,  appended. 
As  to  the  material,  it  is  intended  to  include 
monuments  and  ruins  from  the  periods  of 
the  Kings,  the  Republic,  the  Emperors, 
Christian  monuments  down  to  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  and  those  of  modern  Rome. 
These  various  periods  are  to  be  marked  in 
five  distinctive  colours.  Not  only  monuments 
at  present  existing,  but  those  that  have 
existed  and  have  been  destroyed,  will  be 
marked  in,  whenever  authentic  plans  or 
descriptions  exist ; if  descriptions  only  are 
extant,  they  will  be  given  in  doited  lines. 
No  reconstructions,  or  restorations  of  any 
kind,  however  certain,  are  to  be  admitted. 
The  subscription  price  is  to  be  7/.,  and  the 
publishers  (Hoepli,  of  Milan)  austerely  state 
that,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  book,  there 
will  be  no  free  list  whatever,  even  to  the 
members  of  the  Accademia. 


WE  are  almost  overdone  now-a-days 
with  books  to  illustrate  ancient 
history  and  literature  by  monumental 
remains,  but  Dr.  Liickenbach’s  Abbildungen 
(Illustrations)  deserves  the  attention  of 
English  students,  if  for  nothing  else  for  the 
plan  showing  the  position  of  the  Parthenon 
marbles  on  the  temple.  The  arrangement  of 
the  frieze  has  never  been  easy  to  visualise 
except  when  standing  before  a model,  and 
many  a provincial  lecturer  has  been  hard  put 
to  in  trying  to  present  it  in  easy  form  to  his 
audience.  Dr.  Liickenbach's  very  simple 
diagram  is  quite  new,  and  makes  it  all  not 
only  clear  but  obvious.  We  may  note  also 
the  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
which,  though  perhaps  purposely  not  very 
complete  in  detail,  yet  is  an  admirable  aid  to 
the  historical  imagination.  The  architectural 
part  of  the  book  owes  much  to  Professor 
Durm,  and  to  Dr.  Hulsen,  Second  Secretary 
of  the  German  Archteological  Institute  at 
Rome. 


There  has  been  an  unusual  degree  of 
architectural  work  going  on  in  Zurich 
during  the  past  year,  both  in  regard  to 
public  buildings  and  domestic  architecture. 
The  suburban  houses  include  some  pic- 
turesque buildings;  the  new  town  houses 
are  rather  like  copies  of  stereotyped  Vienna 
or  Berlin  street  fronts  on  a small  scale,  and 
looking  very  much  out  of  place  in  this  other- 
wise picturesque  town.  A block  of  flats  by 
Herr  Ernst,  however,  in  red  brick,  shows  a 
picturesque  treatment  which  is  not  inappro- 
priate to  its  title  of  “Red  Castle  buildings," 
and  is,  moreover,  well  planned  internally.  Of 
public  buildings,  the  new  Municipal  Theatre, 
by  the  Viennese  specialists,  Messrs.  Fellner 
& Helmer,  has  been  only  recently  completed  ; 
and  Herr  Gustav  Gull,  of  Zurich,  has  com- 
mencedtheerection  of  a newNational  Museum 
which  promises  well,  and  is  to  be  finished 
in  an  unusually  short  time,  as  it  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Swiss  Government  by  the 
city  of  Zurich  in  October,  1894.  It  will  cost 
two  million  francs,  and  besides  affurdiug 
accommodation  for  the  existing  collections, 
will  have  a separate  wing  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  an  Arts  and  Crafts  School.  A 
new  “Ton-Halle,”  or  concert  room  building, 
has  also  been  commenced  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  Herr  Wehrli,  from  the  design 
of  Messrs.  Fellner  & Helmer  ; and  a new 
General  Post  Office  is  to  be  taken  in  hand 
almost  immediately,  the  necessary  funds 
having  been  granted  by  the  Government. 
Church  building,  it  may  be  obsei^’ed,  takes  a 
very  small  place  amid  this  architectural 
activity,  the  only  new  example  being  the 
pretty  Renaissance  church  with  a campanile 
in  the  Enge  suburb,  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  Blunschli. 


'"pHE  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
X the  Amalgamated  Societies  of  Archi- 
tects and  Civil  Engineers  of  Germany  will  be 
be  held  at  MOnster  this  month.  Besides 
the  Society’s  usual  business  a good  deal  of 
technical  work  is  mapped  out  for  the  dele- 
gates. The  smoke  nuisance  is  to  be  discussed; 
an  important  publication  on  German  building 
stones  arranged  for,  and  the  results  of 
numerous  investigations  with  “ fire-proof 
materials  put  before  the  public.  A publica- 
tion on  German  country  cottages  is  to  be 
taken  in  hand ; and  the  results  of  some 
investigations  on  the  causes  of  the  sweating 
oi  bricks  prepared  for  print.  The  professional 
questions  under  discussion  will  embrace  the 
revision  of  competition  regulations,  and  the 
framing  of  contract-forms  for  the  supply  of 
iron-work.  The  official  representatives  of  the 
societies  who  had  to  visit  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  are  expected  to  have  some 
interesting  reports  ready  for  the  meeting. 
T-he  great  biennial  gathering  of  the  members 
of  the  Societies  will  not  take  place  until  next 
year.  Strasburg  has  been  selected  for  the 
place  of  meeting. 


SOME  correspondence  that  has  appeared 
in  Notes  and  Queries  shows  what 
misapprehension  is  yet  current  concerning 
the  houses  in  and  about  Lincoln's  Inn-fields, 
For  instance,  the  Rev.  W.  J:  Loftie,  F.S.A., 
author  of  many  popular  books  about  London, 
asks,  as  “interesting  questions” — 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Wbetslone-Park  ? Where 
was  Little  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  ? Where  was  Lord 
Cohham  hung  in  his  armour  over  a slow  tire? 
Where  did  William.  Lord  Russell,  suffer? 

and  so  on.  Leaving  his  queries  for  the 
moment,  we  find  that  Mr.  Loftie,  in  speaking 
of  Arch-  (or  West-)  row,  along  the  west  side, 
says,  “ the  stone-faced  house  next  door  [to 
Powis,  or  Newcastle.  House,  N'os.  66  and  67] 
is  undoubtedly  by  Inigo  Jones.”  He  may 
have  authority  for  this,  but  the  liouse  No.  65 
is  in  appearance  later  than  Jones’s  original 
work  here,  which  is  mainly  of  red  brick  and 
now — excepting  No.  2,  Portsmouth-street, 
Lincoln's  - inn  - fields  - chambers  — stuccoed 
over.  He  goes  on  : “ The  two  brick  pillars 
. . . really  are  before  the  stone-faced  house.” 
He  refers  to  the  two  red-brick  piers,  of  fine 
workmanship,  each  capped  with  a stone  vase 
and  ball,  in  front  of  Nos.  59  and  60,  being 
Lindsey,  and  latterly  Ancasier,  House 
(built  by  Jones  for  Robert  Bertie,  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  1640)  which  for  many  years 
past  has  borne  a stuccoed  front,  with  six 
Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  a heavy  cornice, 
and  a balustrade  from  which  the  urns  are 
lost.  Nos.  57  and  58  is  a stone  house  of 
later  date,  having  a similar  elevation, 
including  the  rustic  ground  floor,  but  with  a 
rounded  portico  resting  on  Doric  columns. 
No.  2,  Portsmouth-street,  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  1873  as  the  site  of 
Portsmouth  House,  with  Nos.  50  to  55,  61 
and  64,  retain  their  pristine  elevations,  but 
stuccoed,  with  plain  or  Ionic  pilasters  ; and 
we  notice  that  the  rose  and  fleur-de-lys 
badges  are  banded  on  to  the  Ionic  pilasters 
of  only  Nos.  2,  50-52,  and  54.*  They  are 
cognisances  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Rose 
and  Lily  Queen,  and  remind  us  that  the  land 
here,  once  known  as  Pursefield  and  the 
Pightells,  was  her  jointure,  and  that  it  was 
to  her  that  William  Newton  addressed  his 
petition  (1638}  for  licence  to  build  along  the 
Fields’  north  side.  Opposed  by  the  Benchers, 
Newton  began  and  ended  at  the  west  end 

* Bays  have  been  added  to  the  first  floors  of  No.  51  and  5a. 


of  what  was  long  called  Holborn-row, 
completed  by  Newman  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  The  brick  fronts,  in  Arch-row,  of 
Nos.  50A,  56,  and  62,  and  all  of  No.  63 
(stone)  are  modern.  The  archway  beneath 
Nos.  54  and  55  marks  an  old  way.  Fortfue-, 
or  Fortifene-,  lane,  between  Ficquets-fields 
and  the  Via  de  Aldwyche  (Drury-lane).  The 
pillage  of  the  chapel  of  SS.  Anselm  and 
Ceciha,  just  beyond,  by  Protestant  rioters  on 
December  10,  168S,  is  commemorated  by  a 
silver  medal  struck  by  G.  Bower,  bearing 
on  its  reverse  a view  of  the  chapel  in 
flames,  and  Arch-row.  Faithorne’s  map 
shows  the  pathway  hence  to  Great  Turnstile, 
which  path  separated  Purse-field  (north- 
west) from  the  Cop  or  Cup-field  (south-east). 
Whetstone-park,  its  west  portion  formerly 
Phillips’s-rents,  was  built  by  William 
Whetstone,  vestryman  and  overseer  of  St. 
Giles’s  circa  1650.  He  called  it  a park, 
perhaps  because  Sir  Richard  Weston  had 
given  the  name  of  “ Weston’s-park  ” to  some 
ground,  part  of  the  Old  Witch-close,  attached 
to  Lewkenor,  olim  Cornwallis,  House,  which 
adjoined  the  old  “White  Hart”  at  the  north 
end  of  Drury-lane.  It  was  a notorious 
quarter,  lying  along  the  old  ditch  called 
Spencer’s  dig.  The  supposed  Manor-house, 
finally  pulled  down  in  1886,  and  rebuilt  as 
Nos.  16  and  17,  Great  Turnstile,  and  part  of 
No.  283.  High  Holborn,  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Richard  Penderel,  the  Royalist.* 
New-square,  Serle,  Portugal,  and  Carey- 
streets,  and  Nevv-court,  stand  on  the  site 
of  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn-Gelds,  otherwise 
Ficquet's-fields,  so  styled  in  an  agreement 
between  Henry  Serle  and  the  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  of  1682.  Walsingham  records 
Cobham  was  hung  by  the  neck  in  an  iron 
chain  on  a gallows  built  of  purpose  in  St. 
Giles’s-fields  ; that  is,  in  Elm-close,  between 
Seven-dials  and  Long-acre;  in  his  “History 
of  London”  (1884),  Mr.  Loftie  says  Viscount 
Russell,  “and,  probably,  Lord  Cobham,” 
were  executed  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 


IT  is  notified  that,  under  the  " Union  of 
Benefices”  Act,  the  remains  of  all  persons 
interred  in  or  under  the  church  of  All 
Hallows  the  Great  will  be  removed  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  preparatory  to  the 
demolition  of  the  churcli,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  making  a maximum  grant  in 
aid  of  10/.  for  each  case.  The  tablets  and 
monuments  will  also  be  taken,  failing  any 
other  directions  by  interested  parties,  to  St. 
Michael's,  Paternoster  Royal ; which  hence- 
forth will  serve  for  the  united  benefices.  The 
demolition  of  this  church,  designed  by 
Wren,  and  one  of  the  eight  in  London 
so  dedicated,  will  remove  the  last  link 
of  association  between  this  quarter  and 
the  Hanse  merchants  of  the  Steelyard, 
whereof  the  site  is  now  covered  by 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  terminus  in 
Cannon-street.  The  church  of  All  Hallows 
the  Less — its  benefice  united  to  that  of 
All  Hallows  the  Great  after  the  fire — 
stood  a little  eastwards,  where  is  now  the 
“City  of  London,’’  formerly  “Calvert’s” 
Brewery.  Of  the  latter  church,  and  its  hand- 
some carved  choir-screen,  we  gave  a short 
account  in  a “Note”  on  July  5,  1890.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Times  of  November  17,  1891, 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust  gives  a list  of  the  portraits 
which  Holbein  painted  in  England,  in 
1532-3,  of  his  patrons,  the  Steel-yard 
traders  ; to  that  time  too  are  ascribed  his 
two  tempera  pictures  of  “The  Triumph  of 
Riches”  and  “The  Triumph  of  Poverty” 
painted  for  the  Steel-yard  Hall.  His  draw- 
ing is  preserved,  at  Berlin,  of  the  processional 
arch  set  up  by  the  Hanse  merchants  here 
on  the  occasion  of  Anne  Boleyn's  progress 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  on  May  31, 
I533- 


The  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
August,  among  other  papers  contains 
a contribution  dealing  with  the  “ Specific 

• See  the  view  of  the  old  house  and  its  carved  wood 
chimney-piece.  Early  Jacobean,  in  Mr.  W.  Blott’s 
“Chronicle  of  Blemundsbury " (iSps),  reviewed  in  the 
Builder  of  N ov.  5,  189a. 


Heat  of  Metals,”  in  the  course  ol  which  it  is  ; 
stated  that  manganese  has  never  been  i 
obtained  free  from  silicon  or  carbon,  either  • 
of  which  increases  its  specific  heat ; while  ; 
aluminium  has  generally  been  used  con-  • 
taining  iron  which  decreases  its  specific  ; 
heat.  Hence  the  varying  results  by  using  ; 
specimens  not  perfectly  pure.  In  the  same  ; 
journal  we  find  some  remarks  upon  tlie  ■ 
subject  of  “ Causes  of  Fires.”  some  of  which  1 
are  worth  note.  The  writer  urges  that,  as  a 1 
precautionary  measure,  hanging  lamps  i 
should  be  suspended  from  metal  chains  and  1 
not  from  cords,  for  should  the  fibres  burn  t 
through,  the  lamp  falls.  Kerosene  lamps  5 
should  be  filled  in  the  daytime  only.  Never  r 
attempt  to  fill  a lamp  while  it  is  burning  or  r 
when  near  an  artificial  light  or  fire.  No  > 
flame,  be  it  gas  or  oil,  should  be  nearer  than  1 
18  in.  to  bare  w)odwork  at  the  sides  and  1 
36  in.  from  a ceiling.  One  of  the  first  t 
requirements,  not  only  of  civilised  life,  but  i 
also  to  secure  immunity  from  fiie  is  cleanli-  ■ 
ness.  The  fire  hazard  of  any  place  increases  s 
with  its  untidiness.  Chimney  fires  could  1 
be  readily  extinguished  by  throwing  salt  : 
down  tlie  chimney,  as  gas  is  thereby  evolved  1 
which  extinguishes  the  fire,  but  in  modern  1 
houses  the  roof  is  not  generally  easily  y 
accessible  for  this  purpose. 


The  parish  church  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  , 
has  been  closed  for  alterations  and  I 
repairs,  to  include  the  raising  of  the  chancel  I 
floor  and  re-hanging  of  the  bells.  St.  :. 
Luke's  was  built,  of  Bath  stone,  in  the  late  e 
Gothic  style,  after  the  designs  ot  James  s 
Savage,  in  1819-24,  and  lias  a groined  stone  s 
roof.  It  is  187  ft.  long,  with  a pinnacled  1 
tower  140  ft.  high.  James  Northcote,  R.A., 
painted  the  altar-piece,  The  Entombment, 
and  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.,  a replica  of  his  " Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment.”  The  organ,  by  y 
Nichoils  and  Gray,  was  enlarged  by  Jones. 
At  that  time  Brompton  was  a favourite  e 
quarter  of  actors  and  singers;  in  St.  Luke's 
churchyard  were  buried  Egerton  and  1 
Blanchard,  who  died  in  1835.  We  under-  - 
stand  that  Miss  A.  Morgan  will  present  a \ 
new  pulpit,  of  marble  and  stone,  in  memory  y 
of  her  parents. 


Referring  to  Scott’s  paintings  of  Old  J 
Westminster  Bridge  recently  presented  i 
to  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  as  we  announced  i 
on  the  26th  ult.,  the  Athenaum  of  last  week  ; 
remarks  " The  picture  being  dated  1747,  . 
shows  the  bridge  when  nearly  new.”  So  1 
much  of  Labelye's  work  as  appears  in  each  1 

picture — the  date  1747  is  assigned  to  both 

shows  it  in  a finished  state;  but  the  bridge,  •. 
its  first  pile  driven  in  September,  1738,  was  3 
not  opened  until  November  18,  1750.  At  *. 
first  meant  to  be  wooden,  and  then  con-  - 
structed  of  magnesian  limestone,  the  fabric  c 
gradually  gave  way,  and  large  sums  were  2 
spent  in  repairs.  In  1846  they  substituted  J 
a lower  and  balustraded  parapet,  removed  1 
the  high  canopies  from  the  pier  alcoves,  and  1 
lowered  the  roadway,  relieving  the  piers  and  1 
their  wooden  caissons  of,  it  is  said,  30,000  3 
tons  weight.  Sir  Charles  Barry  proposed  a 1 
five-arched  bridge,  of  iron,  in  the  Gothic  : 
style.  Thomas  Page's  bridge  was  begun  in  1 
1854,  on  a tender  for  201,000/.;  the  former  r 
cost  (exclusive  of  the  approaches)  17,000/. 
more.  Our  contemporary  goes  on  to  say — 
“There  is  at  Guildhall,  included  in  the  same  gift,  , 
another  picture  by  the  same  hand,  of  the  bridge, 
several  details  of  which  are  very  interesting  from  the  e 
architect's  and  topographer's  view.” 

The  details  are  puzzling  too,  as  we  pointed  1 
out,  whilst  the  title  of  one  picture  should  1 
accord  with  the  view,  which  is  southwards,  •, 
and  not  “ looking  down  the  river.” 


IT  seems  a strange  and  unfortunate  circum-  • 
stance  that  Windsor,  the  site  of  one  of  t 
our  royal  residences,  should  be  continually  y 
coming  before  the  public  as  a place  noted  i 
for  its  insanitary  condition.  For  years  we  e 
have  been  hearing  of  the  insanitary  y 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  1 
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there,  which  the  energetic  rector  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  ; and 
now  we  have  a most  unsatisfactory  answer 
given  in  Parliament  (Tuesday  evening) 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Cavalry  Barracks  there.  In  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  reply  to  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke’s 
question  it  was  alleged  that  some  of  the 
smells  in  the  ba'  racks  arose  from  dirty  latrines 
and  from  escapes  of  gas.  These  are  con- 
siderable evils  in  themselves,  especially  in  a 
case  where  considerable  numbers  are 
crowded  together  in  barracks.  Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke  said  “this  was  a matter  of  life  and 
death,'’  and  pressed  the  question  further — 

“ It  is  in  ihe  officers’  quarters  that  the  old  and 
miserable  drains  terminate  in  a cesspool.  Do  the 
Government  propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger 
that  arises  from  this  system  of  drainage  or  to  allow 
it  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman. — The  whole  system 
of  drainage  at  the  barracks  in  question  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  evil  smells  complained  of  are  only 
perceived  in  the  officers'  quarters,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  put  an  end  to  them  will  be  done  at  once.’’ 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  phrase  “ what  can 
be  done.”  Modern  sanitary  science  is  quite 
equal  to  making  the  whole  thing  right;  it  is 
only  a question  of  money.  The  bad  sanita- 
tion of  places  about  Windsor  is  the  more  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the 
town  is  contiguous  not  only  to  a Royal 
Palace,  but  also  to  one  of  the  largest  public 
scliools  of  England,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
it  is  especially  desirable  tliat  no  insanitary 
conditions  should  exist. 

1 I 

THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  Tracies  Union  Con- 
gress opened  on  Monday  at  Belfast,  when  Mr. 
Samuel  Monro  was  elected  President. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee’s  repoit,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P.,  contained 
the  following  passages  : — 

The  Labour  Department. 

“This  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
created  by  Mr.  Mundella  in  1886.  The  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  would 
permit,  has  done  its  work  with  great  credit  and 
efficiency,  but  the  machinery  at  its  command 
was  totally  inadequate  having  regard  to  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. Through  the  assistance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  now  greatly  extended  the 
scope  of  its  operations  by  the  appointment  of  an 
efficient  staff  of  local  and  general  officers  ; and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  statistical  and  other  valuable  information, 
so  essentia!  to  be  preserved  in  the  history  of  an 
industrial  community,  a monthly  journal,  the 
Labour  Gazette.,  is  issued  by  the  department  free 
of  charge  to  secretaries  of  trade  societies  and 
mechanics'  institutes.  Your  committee  express 
the  hope  that,  with  more  efficient  machinery,  the 
department  may  be  able  to  carry  on  with  greater 
efficiency  the  economic  education  of  a people 
whose  national  greatness  depends  upon  their  skill 
and  industrial  capacity,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  the  committee  for  the  incoming  year  be 
instructed  to  consider  how  the  Gazette,  may  be 
improved,  so  that  fuller  statistical  information 
might  be  obtained  from  employers.” 

Hours  of  Labour, 

“ The  General  Eight  Hours  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unfavourable  ballot  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a suitable  date  for  its  second 
reading.  The  Miners’  Bill  was  more  fortunate, 
a first  place  having  been  obtained  on  May  3, 
when  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  M.P.,  moved 
the  Second  Reading,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-eight  votes,  in  a House  com- 
posed of  480  Members.  Your  committee  were 
in  attendance  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and 
rendered  assistance  to  the  committee  of  the 
Miners’  P'ederation  in  canvassing  the  votes  of 
Members  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  We  sincerely 
regret  that  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
making  progress  on  the  succeeding  stages  of  this 
measure  during  the  present  Session,  as  the 
whole  procedure  will  have  to  be  repeated  next 
Session,  when  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  may  not 
be  quite  so  successful  in  the  ballot  as  they  were 
this  year.” 


I Employejs'  Liability, 

I “A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  employers 
liabilities  was  brought  in  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  afterwards  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law.  Several  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  Bill  in  Committee,  and  if  passed  into 
law  in  its  present  form  it  would  place  a workman 
injured  through  the  negligence  of  his  employer  or 
by  the  negligence  of  a fellow-workman,  in  a 
position  of  equality  with  a stranger  or  any  person 
not  in  the  employment  of  the  said  employers. 
The  changes  in  the  law  advocated  by  the  con- 
gress for  several  years  past  are  all  embodied  in 
this  Bill,  and  your  committee  trust  that  every 
assistance  will  be  given  to  the  Government  in 
I their  endeavours  to  pass  the  measure  into  law 
during  the  present  year. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  induce  the 
Government  to  accept  the  principle  of  providing 
I compensation  for  all  accidents,  whether  caused  by 
negligence  or  otherwise.  There  is,  we  feel,  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a proposal, 
considered  apart  from  the  question  of  negligence, 

I which  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  measure  is 
[based;  and  it  might  well  be  provided  for  by 
separate  legislation.  It  is,  however,  utterly 
, impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  such  a 
proposal  in  a Bill  dealing  with  employers’  lia- 
bility for  negligence. 

We  have  had  occasion  previously  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Bill  being  referred  to  a Grand  Committee,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  to  his  followers 
that  they  should  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  Committee.  That  suggestion  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  many  of  the  Unionist 
Members,  and  it  is  now  said  that  when  the 
Bill  is  reported  to  the  House  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Committee.  It  is  contended  that  the  volun- 
tary associations,  such  as  those  which  exi.st 
between  the  London  & North-Western  Railway 
Company  and  their  servants,  and  other  similar 
societies,  will  be  destroyed  if  this  Bill  comes  into 
law  in  its  present  form. 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  results  would 
follow  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  the 
principle  of  contracting  out  has  been  productive 
of  such  injustice  to  workmen  that  even  if  such 
predictions  should  prove  to  be  well  founded,  we 
are  bound  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  continuation  of  a practice 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a source  of 
oppression  and  injustice  to  thousands  of  unpro- 
tected men  and  women  in  our  various  industrial 
centres.  The  position  of  workmen  employed  by 
sub-contractors  will  require  further  consideration 
when  the  Report  stage  is  reached,  and  we  trust 
that  the  Government  will  either  bring  up  them- 
selves or  accept  from  others  an  amendment  to 
improve  the  Bill  in  this  respect.” 

On  Tuesday  the  Congress  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Monro,  in  the  course  of  his  Presidential 
Address,  said  he  thought  there  was  a special 
fitness  in  the  Congress  meeting  this  year  in 
Belfast,  a city  which  had  taken  a foremost  place 
in  the  discussion  of  current  events,  and  it  was 
light  and  proper  that  those  present,  who  in  a 
great  measure,  by  their  vote  and  influence,  held 
the  destinies  of  Ireland  in  their  hands,  should,  on 
the  spot,  study  those  social  problems  which  were 

just  now  attracting  so  much  attention The 

legislature  had  always  been,  and  was  ever  likely 
to  be,  permeated  by  a thoroughly  capitalist 
spirit.  It  was  not  necessary,  nor  would 
it  be  just,  to  assume  that  our  capitalist  legislators 
were  studiously  unfair,  or  that  they  consciously 
and  for  self-interest  departed  even  a hair’sbreadth 
from  what  they  honestly  thought  was  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  entire  community.  But  it  was  not 
credible  that  any  section  of  the  community  could 
completely  divest  itself  of  its  own  special 
modes  of  thought.  A purely  Labour  Parlia- 
ment would  view  such  questions  through  an 
atmosphere  coloured  by  its  own  prejudices, 
its  own  interests,  its  own  habits  of  thought, 
and  its  own  conditions  of  mind.  It  did 
not  require  proof  that  a Parliament  in  which 
employers  of  labour,  large  railway  magnates, 
mining  proprietors,  and  landlords  wield  such 
influence,  should,  even  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  most  scrupulous  desire  to  be  fair, 
occasionally  deviate  from  the  path  which 
they  would  tread  if  they  could  completely  enter 
into  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  so  often 
legislate.  In  fact,  the  basis  of  their  error  con- 
sisted in  ignoring  the  interests  of  other  classes 
besides  that  to  which  they  belonged,  and  taking 
the  world  as  containing  only  one  set  pf  interests — 


viz.,  that  which  embraced  theirs.  In  treating  this 
subject  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  even  the 
suggestion  of  bad  faith  or  evil  design  ; and  the 
point  which  he  desired  to  make  and  emphasise 
was  the  practical  dift'iculty  which  arises  in  placing 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  our  labouring 
population  on  a perfectly  satisfactory  basis  by 
means  of  legislative  machinery  in  which  there 
existed  an  unconscious  mental  bias,  caused  partly 
by  want  of  knowledge,  partly  by  hereditary 
feeling,  and  other  influences  none  the  less  potent 
because  their  existence  was  not  always  known 
even  to  the  person  swayed  by  them.  Therefore  he 
assumed  that  all  our  political  parties  were  anxious 
to  concede  every  reasonable  demand  to  the  party 
of  Labour  when  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  such 
concessions  would  be  beneficial  to  the  true  interests 
of  Labour  itself.  But  to  secure  this  desirable 
result,  in  his  opinion  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Labour  should  have  a much  larger  proportion 
of  re])resentation  in  Parliament  than  it  at  present 
possessed,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  the  machinery  by  which  that  more  equit- 
able representation  could  be  secured,  either  by  the 
payment  of  members  or  some  other  scheme  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  end  in  view.  And  when  that 
end  was  attained,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Labour 
representatives  would,  irrespective  of  party, 
attend  to  Labour  interests  first,  and  party  ties 
a long  way  afterwards.  But  there  was  another 
reason  for  the  unwillingness  of  public  men  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  to  promote  Labour 
legislation.  The  problems  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  the  reformer 
were  not  then  nearly  so  troublesome  or  so 
numerous  as  now.  People  were  apt  to  drop  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  conditions  of 
and  the  relations  between  the  various  grades  in 
the  community  were  tlie  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  They  forgot  that  the  organisation 
of  Labour  as  at  present  existing,  as  well  as  of 
capital,  was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Most 
of  the  graver  questions  aft'ecting  l.abour  had 
grown  more  or  less  naturally  out  of  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  organisation  of  industry,  which 
in  its  turn  was  mainly  the  outcome  of  mechanical 
invention  and  the  introduction  of  machiner)’. 
Production  upon  a large  scale,  coupled  with 
agricultural  depression,  was  follow'ed  by  an  inrush 
of  labour  from  the  rural  districts  into  the  great 
towns.  It  was  evident  that  the  legislation  applic- 
cable  to  the  ways  of  an  agricultural  community 
was  quite  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of 
things,  where  masses  of  human  beings  kept 
crowding  and  pushing  each  other  out  of  existence 
for  the  divine  privilege  of  living,  and  where  over- 
crowding, poverty,  and  all  their  attendant  evils 
made  the  labouring  population  easy  victims  to 
oppression  and  greed.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  not  in  the  length  or  breadth  of  Great 
Britain  such  an  institution  as  a factory  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  English 
factory  was  not  of  an  earlier  dale  than  1719,  and  it 
was  not  till  1832  that  the  factory  system  was 
completely  established.  The  new  condition  of 
things,  brought  about  by  unprecedented  combina- 
tions of  machinery,  by  improved  appliances,  by 
new  forces  of  nature,  and  by  a sudden  develop- 
ment of  what  might  be  called  free,  as  opposed  to 
stationary  labour,  produced  important  results. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  new  freedom  in 
Labour  was  highly  disastrous  to  many  of  the 
workers  themselves.  Old  methods  were  suddenly 
rendered  useless;  labour-saving  machinery  threw 
thousands  out  of  employment  ; wages,  in  the 
crush  and  scramble  for  work,  became  greatly 
reduced,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  the  health  and 
tone  of  the  workers  was  deteriorated  by  conditions 
of  labour  so  appalling  in  their  horror  that  up  to 
the  present  day  they  caused  a thrill  of  shame  to 
the  most  hardened  and  unsympathetic.  . . . The 
President  having  referred  in  this  connexion  to 
the  history  of  factory  legislation,  &c.,  spoke 
as  follows  on  the  question  of  strikes : “ My 
opinions  as  to  strikes  are  well  known,  at 
least  in  Bellast.  I believe  it  to  be  an  act  of 
criminal  folly  to  hint  at,  or  recommend,  a strike 
until  all  the  resources  of  civilisation  have  been 
exhausted  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  such  a 
forlorn  hope  ; and  I believe  this  opinion  is  very 
generally  entertained  among  the  better  organised 
associations  amongst  us.  In  fact,  lock-outs  are 
more  common  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
strikes  are,  showing  that  our  motto — ‘ Defence, 
not  defiance’ — is  very  generally  acted  on.  I have 
great  hope  that  cne  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour  will  be  to  formulate  such  a 
system  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  will  mak  ' 
the  resort  to  industrial  warfare  much  more 
than  it  is  at  present.  In  matters  of  State,  the 
American  Legislature  have  endorsed  the  principle 
of  arbitration,  and  more  recently  our  own  Govern* 
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ment  have  sympathised  with  the  action  of  the 
Americans  in  this  respect.  May  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  differences  of  opinion 
in  industrial  matters  as  between  employer  and 
employed  will  be  calmly  discussed — first,  between 
the  parties  concerned  ; and,  if  they  are  unable  to 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  subject,  then  that  the  matter 
in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  independent  arbi- 
trators uninterested  as  to  the  result,  except  in  so 
far  as  seeing  that  fair  j>lay  and  justice  should  be 
meted  out  to  either  party?  How  much  loss  of 
capital,  loss  of  trade,  loss  of  wages,  less  of  temper, 
would  be  avoided  by  this  course!  How  much 
misery,  not  only  to  the  jiarties  directly  concerned, 
but  to  those  dependent  upon  them,  would  be 
saved,  if  this  rational  mode  of  doing  business  were 
generally  resorted  to.” 

We  will  refer  to  some  of  the  other  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  in  our  next. 


PRIVATE  STREET  WORKS  ACT,  1S92.* 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  which  has  given 
more  work  to  the  municipal  engineer  than  the 
method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  repair 
and  adoption  of  private  streets  introduced  by  the 
150th  and  following  sections  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1S75  ; and  nothing  in  that  valuable  Act  has 
caused  so  much  trouble  to  local  authorities,  or 
given  rise  to  such  peculiar  and  bewildering  legal 
interpretations  as  these  particular  sections.  The 
subject  has  already  been  considered  at  meetings 
of  this  Association,  and  the  writer’s  apology  lor 
again  referring  to  it  is,  that  an  altogether  new 
method  of  proceeding  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892,  which  has 
recently  become  law.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  compare  the  procedure  proposed  by  that  Act 
with  the  routine  ol  proceedings  under  the  existing 
Acts,  and  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  meml)ers  of  this 
Association,  in  whose  practice  the  rejiair  and 
adoption  of  private  streets  is  a matter  of  frequent 
occurrence,  upon  each  method  of  proceeding. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  steps 
to  be  taken  under  the  respective  Acts,  inasmuch 
as  members  are  intimately  acquainted  with  them, 
and  the  writer  will  content  himself  with  enumerat- 
ing what  appears  to  him  be  the  advantages  and 
the  possible  disadvantages  which  tlie  Act  of  1S92 
offers  to  local  authorities  when  compared  with 
the  working  of  the  Acts  previously  in  force. 

By  Section  6 of  the  new  Acti  where  any  street, 
or  part  of  a street,  is  not  sewered,  levelled, 
paved,  metalled,  flagged,  channelled,  made  good, 
and  lighted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
authority,  the  authority  may  resolve  to  do 
any  one  or  more  of  these  things,  and  the 
expense  incurred  in  executing  ihe  work 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  frontages  to  such 
street.  This  is  clearly  a great  improvement  on 
the  provisions  of  the  previous  Acts,  which  give  to 
the_  frontage  owners,  after  receiving  notice,  the 
optioTi  of  doing  the  work  themselves.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  true,  the  o.*ners  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the  work 
is  usually  done  by  the  authority  ; but  every  owner 
has  the  right  to  do  the  work  throughout  his  own 
front^e  himself,  and  if  one  or  more  claim  to 
exercise  this  right,  a great  difficulty  is  placed  in 
the  way  of  executing  the  work  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  In  such  a case  the  authority  has  to  make 
arrangements  for  repairing  those  parts  of  the  street 
where  the  frontage  owners  take  no  action,  and  this 
is  sometimes  a very  inconvenient  and  unsatisfavtory 
thing  to  do.  Can  anything  more  confusing  be 
conceived,  than  a number  of  owners  employing 
their  own  respective  contractors  or  workmen  to 
carry  out  the  work  for  their  own  particular 
frontages,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
plans  prepared  by  the  authority’s  surveyor  for 
the  whole  street?  In  one  case  in  the  wriler's 
experience  about  one-half  the  owners  elected  to 
do  the  work  themselves,  and  the  remainder  left  it 
to  the  local  authority.  The  aiilhurity  entered 
into  a contract  for  the  repair  of  the  parts  lefi  to 
them,  and  the  other  owners  arranged  with  the 
same  contractor  to  do  the  work  to  their  frontages, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authority,  at  a fixed  jirice 
per  foot  frontage.  Certain  extras  were  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  for  the  whole  of 
which  extras  the  authority  had  to  pay  the  con- 
tractor. A proportion  of  these  was  charged  to 
and  received  from  the  frontage  owners  for  whom 
the  authority  acted,  but  the  remaining  portion 
could  not  be  recovered  by  the  authority  from  the 
owners  who  acted  for  themselves.  In  another 
case,  in  an  adjoining  district,  the  owners  all 
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carried  out  the  work  themselves,  each  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  with  a result  which  is 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  The 
possibility  of  all  such  confusion  as  this,  and  of  one 
or  two  owners  obstructing  the  necessary  work  of 
repair  in  a private  street,  is  avoided  by  the 
method  of  proceeding  proposed  by  the  new  .\ct. 

The  notice  to  be  given  to  the  owners  under 
the  jiresent  system  of  procedure  requires  great 
care  in  its  preparation,  and  many  sums  have 
been  lost  to  local  authorities  by  reason  of  the 
faulty  drafting  of  notices  or  the  defective  service 
thereof.  The  simple  plan  of  publishing  in  the 
local  papers  the  resolution  of  the  authority  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  affixing  copies  of  such 
resolutions  in  the  street  to  be  repaired,  and 
serving  similar  copies  on  the  owners  as  proposed 
by  the  new  Act,  is  certainly  much  belter  and 
simpler. 

From  the  service  of  notice  to  repair,  as  now 
given,  until  the  demand  forpaymentof  apportion- 
ment is  made,  a considerable  length  of  time 
must  of  necessity  elapse,  and  it  is  not  until  then 
that  the  local  authority  becomes  aware  of  the 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  moneys  expended  on 
the  street.  Objections  and  excuses  of  various 
kinds  are  made  by  some  of  the  frontage  owners, 
and  the  payments  have  to  be  deferred  or  spread 
over  a number  of  years.  All  this  lime  the 
Private  Streets  account  is  overdrawn,  and  interest 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  bank,  nr  a loan  obtained 
by  the  local  authority.  Much  of  this  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  will  be  avoideil  by  ibe  prepara- 
tion ol  the  provisional  apportionment  under  the 
new  Act,  before  the  work  is  begun,  thereby 
letting  the  owners  know  the  amounts  they  will 
have  to  pay,  and  giving  them  the  o|>porlunily  of 
preparing  to  meet  these  demands  when  due. 
The  new  Act  also  provides  for  the  recovery  of 
these  amounts  in  a more  effectual  manner,  liy 
making  them  charges  on  the  properties,  and 
giving  the  local  authorities  the  powers  of 
mortgagees  and  of  appointing  a receiver.  It  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  owners  every  reasonable 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  amounts  charged, 
and  gives  them  all  reasonable  faci  ities  for 
jtayment  of  same. 

Sometimes,  under  the  present  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a loan  for  Private  Street 
Works,  but  in  apportioning  the  cost  on  the  owners 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
local  authority  for  interest  can  be  charged  in  such 
apportionments,  and  although  this  may  not  be 
done  under  the  new  Act,  yet  the  provisions 
contained  in  Sections  13  and  14,  allowing  interest 
at  4 per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  charged  from  the 
date  of  the  final  apportionment,  and  permitting, 
certain  charges  to  be  made  for  inspection  anti 
copies  of  register,  help  to  soir.e  extent  to  recoup 
the  local  authority  for  payments  made  as  interest 
on  loan  for  private  slieel  work?. 

The  provision  in  Section  9 also,  which  allows 
5 per  cent,  for  establishment  charges,  appeals  to 
be  only  a fair  recoupment  to  the  local  authority 
for  expenses  incurred  in  conne.xion  with  private 
street  works.  The  legal  right  to  make  such  a 
charge  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  doubtful. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a question,  and 
the  frontage  owner's  views  on  Ihe  question  of  re- 
pairing a private  street  are  not,  under  the  present 
procedure,  fully  and  fairly  considered  until  ]iro- 
ceedings  have  been  taken  against  him  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  of  his  apportionment.  It 
is  true  he  may  petition  the  local  authority,  or 
state  his  objections  to  the  authority's  officials,  and 
although  such  representations  always  receive  the 
greatest  possible  consideration,  yet  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  a judicial  or  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  is  made  until  some  time  after 
the  work  of  repair  has  'oeen  done.  There  may  be 
circumstances  in  connexion  with  a particular 
street  which,  if  known  to  the  local  authority, 
would  influence  or  guide  them  in  the  matter  of 
its  repair,  and  these  circumstances  may  be  kept 
from  them  until  the  work  has  been  done  and  they 
are  proceeding  fur  the  recovery  of  the  money, 
and  then,  when,  too  late,  all  the  facts  become 
known,  the  authority  find  to  their  loss  that  they 
have  made  a mistake.  If.  through  any  oversight 
or  inadvertence,  an  error  is  made  as  to  the  proper 
person  ^ or  persons  liable  for  the  repair  of  the 
street,  in  the  preparation  or  service  of  the  notices, 
in  respect  to  the  plans  or  the  apportionment,  or 
in  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  the  work,  'or  to 
the  several  steps  to  be  taken  under  the  present 
system,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  rectify  the 
same,  and  it  is  not  until  the  effort  is  made  to 
recover  the  apportionments  that  such  error  is 
pointed  out,  and  the  authority  fails  in  its  claim  to 
recover  part  or  the  whole  of  the  money  which 
has  already  been  expended  on  the  repair  of  a 
private  street.  Unfortunately  also  it  often 


happens  that  a further  useless  expenditure  is  ; 
made  in  law  costs  in  endeavouring  to  recover  ■ 
these  amounts. 

The  method  of  proceeding  proposed  by  the 
new  Act  is  very  simple,  and  likely  to  prevent 
much  unnecessary  trouble  and  litigation.  It 
simply  consists  in  preparing  a provisional  appor- 
tionment of  the  estimated  expenses,  together 
with  plans,  sections,  specification,  and  estimate 
of  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  in  a new  street, 
and,  after  these  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
local  authority,  and  the  resolution  of  the  authority 
to  do  the  work  published  in  the  prescriiied 
manner,  depositing  such  apportionment,  plans, 
<Rc.,  for  inspection  for  one  month  at  the  offices  • 
of  the  authority.  x\n  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
owners  iliiring  that  month  to  make  objection,  by  ■ 
written  notice  to  the  authority,  to  the  proposed 
work,  on  the  broad  grounds  which  are  set  cut  in 
the  x\ct,  and  which  include  all  those  things  that 
under  the  [)resent  system  may  cause  litigation, 
and  this  appears  to  be  a just  and  wise  arrange- 
ment, and  one  likely  to  be  beneficial  both  to  local 
authorities  and  to  person.s  interested  in  property 
in  private  streets.  The  submission  of  any 
objectuins  which  may  have  been  made  by  the 
ow  nets  to  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  the 
application  of  the  authority,  and  the  power  given 
to  such  court  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  objectors  and  the  authority  in  relation  1 
to  the  proposed  works,  appears  to  be  a fair  and  1 
equitable  way  of  settling  the  matter  ; but  the  : 
right  granted  to  the  court  to  revise  the  proceed-  • 
ingsof  the  local  authority  and  to  amend  the  plans,  , 
estimates,  and  apportionments,  seems  rather  to  be  : 
open  to  objection  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  ? 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  local  authorities,  and  1 
a retrograiie  step  in  the  matter  of  local  govern-  • 
ment. 

The  court  may  direct  that  expenses  incurred  by  ■ 
the  authority  in  relation  to  objections  under  the  ■ 
.-Vet  shall  be  paid  by  the  olijectors,  and,  if  paid  by  - 
the  authority  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  charged  . 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  works  on  the  premises  ; 
of  the  objectors.  This  gives  increased  security  to  < 
the  authority  for  recovery  of  costs  to  which  they  ■ 
are  often  needlessly  put  by  frontage  owners. 

Under  Section  152  of  the  Public  Heallb  Act, 
1S75,  as  interpreted  in  the  West  Ham  case,  a . 
local  authority  could  not  declare  a private  street 
to  be  a highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large  until  all  the  requirements  set  out  in  that  . 
section  had  been  carried  out,  but  as  it  was  prac-  • 
tically  impossible  to  do  all  these  things  in  the  ; 
same  street,  this  absurd  legal  decision  lias  been  1 
repealed  by  Section  41  of  the  Public  Health  1 
.-Vmendment  xVet,  1S90.  It  does  not,  however,  . 
appear  that  under  either  of  these  Acts  a local  ! 
authority  could  lake  over  a street  unless  with  the  ■ 
consent  of  a majority  of  the  frontage  owners  • 
therein.  By  Section  19  of  the  new  Act,  when  1 
any  or  all  of  the  works  enumerated  in  the  Act  ; 
are  carried  out,  the  local  authority,  if  it  thinks  fit,  , 
may  declare  the  street  or  part  of  a street  to  be  a ; 
highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  , 
and  by  Section  15  the  authority  may  pay,  out  of  f 
the  district  rate,  the  -whole  or  any  iwrtion  of  the  : 
expenses  of  private  street  works.  Thus  the  new 
Act  gives  local  aulhorilies  the  fullest  possible  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  adopting  private  streets,  . 
and  gives  very  important  additional  powers  in  . 
enabling  them  to  take  over  a i>rivate  street  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  frontage  owners. 
Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  may  be  a matter  • 
for  dispute,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  ’ 
instances  groat  public  inconvenience  has  been  i 
caused  by  the  action  of  private  owneis,  in  pre-  • 
venting  the  adoption  of  certain  streets  and  squares  . 
which  would  be  desirable  thoroughfares. 

By  Section  20  of  the  new  Act,  when  a private  • 
street  has  been  made  up,  the  local  aulhorilies  are  : 
bound,  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  the  ■ 
greatest  part  in  value  thereof,  to  declare  the  same 
a public  highway,  thus  enabling  a simple  majority 
in  value  of  the  owners  to  obtain  relief  from  further 
expenses  of  repair. 

Under  the  present  s)slem  of  working  a local 
authority  cannot  recover  the  cost  of  work  done  in 
the  repair  of  a private  street  necessary  to  bring  the  ■ 
sewerage,  drainage,  or  level  of  that  street  into  < 
conformity  with  adjoining  streets,  and  the  power 
to  do  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  provisions  ; 
of  the  new  Act. 

In  the  case  of  Bonella  v.  Twickenham  Local 
Board  it  was  held  that  although  a local  authority  ' 
may  not  have  approved  of  the  sewage  of  a private  • 
street,  and  may  have  carefully  refrained  from  1 
exercising  any  control  over  the  sewer  in  such  1 
street,  the  fact  of  permitting  such  sewer  to  exist, 
without  taking  action  with  regard  thereto  within 
a reasonable  time,  made  it  a public  sewer,  and  it  : 
became  vested  in  the  authority  under  Section  13  > 
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of  llie  Act.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  contended 
that  such  street  was  not  sewered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  authority,  and  the  authority  were  wrong  in 
including  in  the  apportionment  of  private  street 
works  the  cost  of  a new  sewer  for  such  street. 

Section  9 of  the  Act  under  consideration 
practically  destroys  the  effect  of  this  decision,  as  it 
enables  the  authority  to  include  in  the  works  to  be 
done  in  a private  street  any  works  which  they 
think  necessary  to  bring  the  street,  as  regards  its 
sewerage,  into  conformity  with  adjoining  streets, 
and  in  most  cases  where  the  existing  sewer  is  not 
satisfactory,  this  can  only  be  done  by  constructing 
a new  sewer  in  conne.vion  with  the  system  of 
sewerage  of  the  district. 

This  section  also  empowers  the  authority  to 
include  surface  water  sewers  in  private  street 
works,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
which  any  legislative  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  separate  sewers  or  drains  for 
the  reception  of  surface  water.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  such  sewers  have  not  hitherto  been  even 
mentioned  in  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Under  the  old  Act  the  principle  to  be  adopted 
in  making  the  apportionment  was  based  on 
frontage  only,  and  left,  subject  to  certain  decisions 
on  the  ])oint,  to  the  authority’s  surveyor  ; but  the 
new  Act  relieves  him  from  this  reB])onsibiIity  and 
puts  it  on  the  local  authority,  giving  them  power 
to  decide  whether  the  apportionment  is  to  be 
made  according  to  the  frontage  only,  or  to 
take  into  account,  if  they  should  think  fit,  the 
degree  of  benefit  derived  by  any  premises,  and 
the  amount  of  work  already  done  by  any  of 
the  owners.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in 
the  Act,  and  may  cause  endless  difficulties  to  the 
local  authority.  In  one  district  where  the  Act 
has  been  adopted,  a committee  spent  weeks 
endeavouring  to  decide  the  proper  ])roporlion  of 
the  charges  to  be  made  between  flank  and  other 
frontages,  at  each  meeting  revising  or  reversing 
the  decision  previously  arrived  at,  and  ultimately 
leaving  the  point  no  nearer  a satisfactory  solution 
than  when  they  first  took  it  up.  There  is  only 
one  principle  on  which  llie  apjjortiunment  can  he 
made,  and  that  is  the  one  of  frontage,  as  hereto- 
fore, and  local  authorities  will  not  find  the  new 
Act  to  %vork  well  unless  they  adhere  to  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Act  itself  says  the  apportionment  shall 
he  according  to  the  frontage  unless  the  authority 
otherwise  resolve,  and  if  they  resolve  nothing 
there  will  he  no  trouble  on  this  point. 

The  amount  of  work  already  done  by  any  of 
the  owners  might  j^erhaps  be  fairly  taken  into 
account,  to  the  extent  of  giving  credit  for  any 
materials  fit  to  be  re-used,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
where  to  draw  the  line  if  this  principle  be 
admitted. 

Section  10  also  gives  the  authority  power  to 
include  in  the  apportionment  any  ]>remises  which 
do  not  abut  or  adjoin  the  street,  but  which  have 
access  thereto  through  a court  or  passage,  and 
which  in  their  opinion  will  be  benefited  bj’  the 
work,  and  to  fix  the  sum  or  proportion  to  be 
charged  against  such  premises.  The  authority 
will  have  very  great  difficulty  in  fixing  a oropor- 
tion  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  and  in  this  case 
also  they  had  much  better  resolve  not  to  do  it. 

Section  22,  which  exempts  a railway  or  canal 
company  from  payment  of  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
repair  of  a private  street,  on  which  the  premises 
of  the  company  front  or  abut,  provided  it  has  no 
direct  communication  with  such  street,  and  makes 
the  remaining  frontages  liable  for  this  apportion- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  company  may  make  a 
communication,  when  it  is  to  be  recovered  from 
the  company  by  the  authority  and  divided  between 
the  other  owners,  is  a very  curious  one,  and 
likely  to  be  very  difficult  and  impracticable  in 
carrying  out. 

The  interpretation  clause  in  the  new  Act,  which 
defines  paving,  metalling,  and  flagging  as  in- 
chidmg  macadamising,  asphalting,  gravelling, 
kerbing,  and  every  method  of  making  a carriage- 
way or  footway,  will  remove  much  ambiguity 
which  has  been  caused  by  these  terms  as  used  in 
the  previous  Acts. 

The  powers  granted  by  the  new  Act  to  local 
authorities  to  amend  at  any  time  the  specifications, 
jfians,  sections,  estimate,  and  provisional  appor- 
tionment of  proposed  street  works,  and  to  exceed 
the  estimated  cost  by  not  more  than  15  per  cent., 
are  right  and  reasonable,  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  the  owners  to  dispute  the  final  apportion- 
ment on  certain  limited  grounds  is  reasonable 
and  fair,  but  the  provisions  for  such  frequent 
reference  to  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is 
likely  to  make  the  Act  a busy  one  for  lawyers. 
And  this  facility  for  litigation  appears  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be 
made  to  the  method  of  proceeding  proposed  by 
the  new  Act. 


If  the  discussion,  which  it  is  hoped  these 
observations  on  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
1892,  will  produce,  be  of  any  service  in  assisting 
Members  of  this  Association,  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  advise  their  authorities  on  the  desirability 
of  adopting  the  .\ct,  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
question,  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  attained. 


LEICESTER  STORM  OUTFALL  WORKS  : 

INSI'ECriON  OK  THK  NEW  CULVERTS,  &C.,  BY 
,TiIE  MEMBER.S  OF  THE  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

On  Thursday  last  week,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Swain,  the  Chairman  of  the  Highway 
and  Sewerage  Committee,  the  members  of  the 
Leicester  Town  Council,  the  magistrates  and  the 
borough  officials,  numbering  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  paid  a format  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
storm  outfall  works,  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  over  wliich  they  were  conducted  by 
the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  C.Pl. 

The  party  drove  from  the  Town  Hall  to  a point 
about  half-a-mile  from  the  outfall,  where  an 
improvised  train  witli  locomotive  attached  was  in 
readiness.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  outfall  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  inspected  a length 
of  the  culvert,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
as  was  also  the  tunnel  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
length  of  the  works  afterwards  inspected.  They 
then  rode  back  some  distance  over  the  line  of  the 
culvert  to  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  which 
is  about  1,200  yds.  long,  where  they  entered  and 
walked  through  it  for  a distance  of  about  450  yds. 
They  journeyed  partly  by  the  contractor’s  tram 
and  partly  through  the  illuniinated  culvert  for  a 
total  distance  of  about  three  and  a-half  miles  to 
the  pumping-station. 

At  the  Leicester  end  they  emerged  from  the 
culvert  into  the  storm  overflow  chamber,  whicli 
Is  no  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  rises  in  semi- 
circular arches  to  a height  of  about  12  ft.  6 in. 
In  this  chamber  luncheon  was  served,  and  after 
the  loyal  toasts,  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Wright,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  Alderman 
Swain,  in  responding,  gave  a description  of  the 
work  as  designed  by  the  present  Biirougli 
Engineer,  Mr.  Mawhey.  It  was  stated  that  the 
object  of  this  culvert  was  to  remedy  the  back 
watering  and  cellar  flooding  by  carrying  ofi'  to  the 
river  the  overflow  from  the  sewers  when  the 
rainfall  increased  the  volume  to  such  proportions 
that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  pump  it  on  to 
the  Sewage  P’arm. 

The  scheme  consists  chiefly  of  about  4^  miles 
of  storm  culverts,  viz.  : a 6 ft.  9 in.  by  4 It.  6 in. 
supplementary  culvert,  with  two  additional  lines 
of  5 ft.  iron  pipes  under  the  canal  and  river  above 
the  pumping  station,  the  large  storm  overflow 
chamber,  before  referred  to,  and  about  3^  miles 
of  culvert  8 ft.  in  diameter,  partly  in  open  trench 
work  and  partly  in  tunnel  to  a point  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Soar,  where  a free  outfall  for  the  storm 
waters  of  the  town  can  be  obtained  above  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  culvert  is  capable  of  discharging  seventy 
million  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  liours. 

The  accepted  tenders  amount  to  71,446/., 
bringing,  including  Mr.  Gordon's  schemes,  the 
total  expenditure  upon  new  sewerage  and  sewage 
outfall  disposal  works  up  to  over  300,000/. 

The  work,  which  is  now  in  jirogress,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  about  two  months’  time. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

In  the  H/V  Jourval  Lady  Colin  Campbell 
makes  a new  point  in  an  article  on  “Indoor 
Venice,”  with  some  illustrations  of  Venetian 
interiors  as  now  existing,  old  Renaissance  rooms 
furnished  in  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern 
taste.  It  is  true  that  we  know  and  think  far  more 
of  the  exteriors  than  the  interiors  of  Venice,  and 
though  in  this  case  the  value  of  the  article  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  illustrations,  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  a field  of  interest  in  Venice  which  has 
been  rather  overlooked.  Otherwise  the  number 
is  not  a very  interesting  one,  and  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  Walker’s 
“ Harbour  of  Refuge  ” to  give  so  poor  an  illustra- 
tion of  it. 

The  Fortnightly  publishes  an  article  of  some 
interest  by  Major  Martin  Hume  on  “A  Palace  in 
the  Strand,”  “Durham  Place”  to  wit,  which  once 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  NVhen  a magazine 
•which  has  been  sent  to  ns  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  oiir  province  to 
comment  upon. 


stood  on  a portion  of  what  is  now  the  Adelphi 
region,  and  on  the  various  histories  connected 
with  it.  Mr.  Conway’s  paper  on  “Climbing 
High  Mountains”  is  of  some  practical  interest. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  publishes  Professor 
Michael  Foster’s  “ Rede  Lecture”  on  “Weariness,” 
a scientific  analysis  of  a subject  in  which  all  hard- 
worked  pebple  have  a practical  interest.  Mr. 
Northcote’s  “American  Life  through  English 
Spectacles”  is  an  attempt  to  correct  some 
popular  misapprehensions  of  Englishmen  about 
America  and  Americans,  and  is  a very  pleasantly- 
written  article.  The  Countess  of  Jersey  under- 
takes the  same  office  by  another  country  in  her 
article  on  “The  Transformation  of  Japan.”  “A 
(j)uestion  of  Taste,”  by  Mr,  E.  F.  Benson,  deals 
mainly  with  literary  subjects,  but  has  its  bearing 
on  Art  also. 

A very  good  and  well  illuslrated  article  on 
“Clothes”  is  contributed  to  by  Mr,  E. 

T.  Lowell,  who  treats  the  subject  in  a manner 
which  is  far  from  commonplace,  going  into 
general  principles,  especially  as  to  the  great 
question  of  drapery,  or  “shaped  clothes”  and 
their  relative  merits  (the  merits  of  the  latter 
being  practical  only),  and  the  essential  distinction 
between  clothes  that  define  the  figure  and  those 
that  distort  it.  Miss  Edith  Wharton  contributes 
a couple  of  sonnets  on  “ Chartres ’’—verses  just 
good  enough  for  a magazine  ; and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Miller  contributes  a very  good  article  on  “The 
Machinist”  (one  of  a series  on  “ Man’s  Occupa- 
tions’'), with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Otto  H. 
Bacher. 

In  Harper's  Magazine,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pennell 
relate  with  pencil  and  pen  the  discovery  of 
another  picturesque  and  little-known  town,  “an 
Albert  Dtirer  town,”  but  this  time  they  consent  to 
give  it  a local  habitation  and  a name,  “ Rocaina- 
dour,”  a little  town  only  to  be  reached  by  taking 
the  slowest  of  slow  trains  between  Limoges  and 
Toulouse.  Some  of  the  sketches  entirely  and 
remarkably  bear  out  its  claim  to  be  called  an 
Albert  Dtirer  town.  An  illustrated  article  on 
“Texas”  is  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Maxey  ; 
among  the  illustrations,  a picturesque  building 
called  the  Alamo,  curiously  redolent  of  Spanish 
infiuence. 

The  Ne7u  Review  commences  with  a blatant 
article  on  “The  Coal  War,”  by  Mr  S.  Woods, 

I M.P.,  an  out  and  out  defence  of  the  strikers  and 
abuse  of  those  who  have  declined  to  strike  ; an 
article  on  which  recent  events  furnish  a very 
pretty  comment.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  writes  .an 
article,  which  is  of  course  well  informed  and  to 
the  point,  on  “Silchester  and  Its  Story,”  giving 
a short  account  of  the  history  and  present  slate  of 
the  exploration  work  at  Silchester. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  continues  the  illustra- 
tions of  “Tlie  Follies  of  Fashion”  from  old  prints, 
and  under  the  title  “ A Dutch  Exterior”  gives  an 
article  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  on  Rotterdam,  with 
some  good  sketches.  Under  the  title  “An 
Imperial  City”  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  with  the 
assistance  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Masey,  suggests  imw  possibilities  for  the 
architectural  improvement  of  London.  The 
sketch  of  “ Trafalgar-square  as  it  might  be” 
seems  a little  too  firigetly  and  wanting  in  breadlli 
and  repose  ; “ Parliament-square  as  it  might  be  ” 
is  better,  and  the  suggestion  for  carrying  the  line 
of  Portland-place,  as  “ Portland-avenue,”  straight 
through  the  centre  of  the  gardens  north  of  the 
Crescent  and  on  into  the  Broad  Walk  of  Regent’s 
Park,  is  a really  good  one  and  easily  feasible. 
We  may  add  that  it  is  only  an  old  suggestion 
revived. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  we  again  come  on 
the  subject  of  clothes  in  a short  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Holiday  on  “How  Men  Dress,”  with  a 
telling  contrast  between  a group  dressed  in  the 
style  of  the  day  of  Pinturicchio  and  a similarly 
posed  group  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day. 
A better  point  is  made  in  a comparison  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  first  with  a man  in  the  ordinary 
gentleman's  dress  of  to-day,  posed  in  the  same 
attitude,  and  secondly  with  a man  in  a dress 
which,  as  the  author  remarks,  “anyone  might 
wear  in  the  country  now,”  with  knee-breeches,  a 
tunic,  and  a low  hat  ; the  legs  of  this  latter  figure 
are  surely  too  long,  but  the  point  is  well  illus- 
trated otherwise.  There  are,  however,  two  sides 
to  the  whole  question  : a dress  contraiy’  to  the 
custom  of  the  day  and  arbitrarily  adopted  fur  the 
sake  of  artistic  effect  would  after  all  be  open  to 
the  same  kind  of  charge  as  a restoration  of 
ancient  architectural  styles  ; tliere  would  be  a 
self-consciousness  about  it  which  would  go  far  to 
nullify  its  effect. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  includes  among 
its  contents  a short  article  on  the  “ Dead  Cities  of 
Flanders,”  by  Mdme.  Goey ; one  by  Mr.  G. 
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Wakeling  on  “ Sir  John  Gilbert  and  the  London 
Journal,"  accompanied  by  reprints  from  some 
of  his  old  illustrations  done  for  that  publication — 
and  very  delightfully  old-fashioned  some  of  them 
look  ; and  a sketch  of  “ The  Fortunes  of  Lambeth 
Palace,”  historical  rather  than  architectural,  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Sydney. 

The  Strand  (August)  gives  as  its  *’  Illustrated 
Interview”  a description  and  illustrations  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  which  may  interest 
those  who  like  small  talk  about  artists  and  their 
surroundings.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this 
fashion  of  making  private  homes  public,  but  we 
presume  it  is  attractive  to  a certain  number  of 
readers,  or  it  would  not  be  done.  The  wonder  to 
us  is  that  the  subjects  of  this  kind  of  operation 
are  willing  to  allow  it. 

The gives  a popular  account  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  with  sketches  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Murray. 

The  Studio  has  been  having  a competition  for  a 
title  page,  and  prints  reductions  of  a number  of 
the  designs,  some  of  which  are  very  pretty,  with 
critical  remarks.  The  number  opens  with  an 
article  on  “ Sketching  from  Nature  ” by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hartley,  with  a series  of  most  interesting 
facsimile  sketches  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore  and 
other  eminent  artists  ; “The  Sketchbook  in  the 
Street  ” by  Mr.  Draper  is  another  good  article, 
and  there  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Hollyer,  with  some  reproductions  from  his  photo- 
graphs. The  whole  number  is  a very  good  and 
interesting  one. 

The  Antiquary  contains,  besides  the  several 
articles  on  various  subjects,  an  article  on  “The 
Discovery  of  Wall  Paintings  at  Clayton  Church, 
Brighton,”  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre,  and  one  on 
“Recent  Exploration  in  Upper  Wharfedale,  by 
Mr,  Ernest  S,  Speight. 


311u0tratton0. 


ROSEHAUGH  MANSION. 

HHE  work  now  being  carried  out  consists 
of  considerable  additions  to  an  existing 
house,  in  the  form  of  new  hall,  drawing- 
room, billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  &c.,  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  swimming  pond  and  complete 
arrangements  for  Turkish  bath  in  the  basement, 
and  the  entire  re-modelling  and  casing  of  the  old 
house.  In  addition  to  the  alterations,  consider- 
able works  have  been  carried  out  on  the  estate  by 
the  present  proprietor  of  Rosehaugh,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  of  the 
younger  landlords  of  the  North.  These  include 
such  work  as  the  creation  of  a lake,  the  water- 
power obtained  from  which  by  means  of  turbine 
machinery  supplies  the  power  for  electric  lighting 
of  the  mansion  and  estate  buildings. 

The  details  of  the  work  have  been  very  much 
improved  from  those  shown  upon  the  published 
drawing,  during  the  course  of  execution,  and 
while  showing  certain  similarity  in  style  and  treat- 
ment to  English  work  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
much  of  the  detail  is  French  in  character,  as 
much  of  the  old  Scotch  work  of  this  period  shows 
distinct  evidence  of  French  influence. 

Wm.  Flockhart. 


MISSION  HALL,  WHITECHAPEL. 

This  is  an  adaptation  and  addition  to  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Presbyterian  church,  Philpot-street, 
Whitechapel,  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  and 
other  work  of  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews. 
Meeting  rooms  are  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  other  part,  together  with  a new  story, 
being  adapted  for  mission  purposes,  together  with 
a house  erected  on  the  north  side.  Large  waiting 
and  reading-rooms  are  provided  jn  the  basement 
for  the  use  of  patients. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Alfred  R.  Pite  & 
Son,  of  Bloomsbur)-. 

The  drawing  from  which  our  illustration  is 
taken  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
exhibition. 


HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  GREAT 
OKMOND-STREET. 

This  is  the  preliminary  sketch  design  for  the 
new  Homceopathic  Hospital,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
last  June.  The  first  portion  of  the  building, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  erected,  is  arranged  in 
disconnected  blocks,  and  will  contain  ninety  beds. 
An  out-patient  department  is  placed  in  the  base- 
ment, with  no  atmospheric  communication  yvith  | 
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the  hospital  above.  The  Board-room  and  oflices 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  kitchens  at  the 
top,  the  central  portion  of  the  building  being 
for  administrative  purposes-  The  architect  is 
Mr.  William  A.  Fite,  T.R.I.B.A.,  of  Blooms- 
bury. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  was 
taken  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy 
exhibition. 


rULFIT,  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH, 
ENFORD. 

The  Church  of  all  Saints,  Enford,is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  valley  of  the  Salisbury 
Avon.  It  has  recently  been  restored,  after  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  much  injury  from 
the  fail  of  the  spire  early  in  this  century,  and 
subsequently  injudicious  reparation.  The  former 
box  pews,  gallery,  and  the  two  three-decker 
pulpits,  all  of  that  period,  have  been  replaced 
by  more  suitable  fittings. 

The  pulpit  illustrated  is  one  of  these,  and, 
as  the  inscription  shows,  was  a gift : — 

“To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Memory  of 
Christopher  Flood  Cooke,  R.D-,  Vicar  of  this 
Parish  1875  — 1891,  this  pulpit  is  erected  by  his 
five  children.” 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  church 
are  the  ancient  inkstand,  with  a receptacle  for 
sand  (the  precursor  of  blotting-paper)  ; and  the 
hour-glass  stand.  The  latter  has  been  replaced 
in  its  old  position. 

The  pulpit  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems  from  full-size  drawings  prepared  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan 
Surveyor. 


DESIGN  FOR  CHAPEL  FOR  GRAY’S 
INN. 

This  is  a design  which  was  submitted  by  its 
author,  Mr.  A.  H.  Skipworth,  in  a competition 
for  a new  chapel  for  Gray’s  Inn,  which  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a pretence ; at  all  events  we 
have  heard  of  no  definite  result  from  it.  The 
design  is  graceful  and  unpretentious,  and  in  its 
union  of  Late  Gothic  with  Renais.sance  features 
seems  in  keeping  with  its  proposed  site. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bucks  Architectural  andArch.«ological 
Society. — The  annual  excursion  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
M.A. , the  various  state  rooms,  library,  and  other 
parts  of  the  interior  were  visited  in  the  morning 
till  luncheon  time.  After  luncheon  the  annual 
business  of  the  meeting  was  discussed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  R.  Chilton,  Vicar  of 
High  Wycombe.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  John 


Williams,  the  treasurer,  gave  his  annual  report.  . 
The  annual  subscribers  were  150,  compounders 
19,  life  members  14,  honorary  members  6.  Two 
influential  and  active  life  members  had  recently 
died,  Dean  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  Robert  Gibbs. 
Mr.  John  Parker,  F.S.A.,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Lord  Car- 
rington) for  giving  his  permission  to  the  members 
to  visit  the  castle  ; also  to  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  for  so  kindly  undertaking  the  duties  of 
guide.  This  was  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried.  The  members  then  reassembled  at  the 
castle,  and  examined  the  crypts  anti  various  points 
of  the  building  outside,  also  St.  George’s  Chapel 
and  the  Albert  Chapel.  A few  members  paid  a 
visit  to  Eton  College,  where  various  points  of 
interest  were  explained  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 

ARCH.ItOLOlHCAI.  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

Society  oI'-  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land.— The  fourth  meeting  for  the  year  of  the 
members  of  the  Archmological  and  Architectural 
Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  took 
place  on  the  25th  ult.  The  members  were  driven 
in  brakes  first  to  Morpeth  Parish  Church  (St. 
Mary’s).  There  the  President,  Canon  Grecuwell, 
introduced  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,  Flexham,  who 
described  the  architectural  features  of  the  building. 
The  communion  plate  and  the  registers  of  the 
church  W'ere  exhibited  by  the  rector,  the  Rev. 
H,  J.  Bulkely.  Returning  to  the  brakes  the 
company  were  driven  through  Morpeth  to  the  site 
of  Newminster  Abbey,  hir.  Fowler  here  gave 
an  address,  referring  to  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey  by  the  Cistercians,  and  described  the 
arrangement  of  the  monastery  buildings.  A 
drive  by  the  banks  of  the  Wansbeck  soon  brought 
the  party  to  Mitford,  where  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  was  described  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  Manor  House  w'ith  its  original  dog-spit  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Walker,  Whalton,  and  the  castle  by 
Canon  Greenwell  and  Mr.  Hodges.  By  way  of 
Spital  Hill  and  Penridge  the  party  were  driven 
to  Cockle  Park  Tower,  an  ancient  pile  of  the 
better  type.  The  President  and  Mr.  Green  again 
told  the  members  the  historical  and  architectuaal 
story  of  the  building.  Returning  to  Morpeth  the 
party  dined  together  at  the  “Queen’s  Head,”  the 
President  being  in  the  chair. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Enlargement  ok  Methodist  College, 
Manchester. — The  competition  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Manchester  Primitive  Methodist 
College  has  just  been  decided.  The  first 
position  has  been  accorded  to  the  plans  of 
“Cantab.,”  submitted  byMr.  J.  Gibbons  Sankey, 
M.A. , of  Manchester,  the  second  jilace  being 
given  to  the  plans  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Davidson  6c 
Bendle,  architects,  of  South  Shields.  Mr. 
Sankey  has  therefore  been  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  works  at  a cost  of  about  6,000/. 


(Eorresponbencc. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Builder. 

“ HYDRAULIC  FORMUL.4:.” 

Sir, — In  the  very  interesting  Notes  on  Hydraulic 
Formulae"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp,  which  you  pub- 
lished in  your  number  of  the  19th  of  last  month, 
mention  is  made  of  Kuttefs  Formula,  and,  as  this 
formula  is  now  gradually  coming  into  general  use 
in  various  countries,  a few  remarks  concerning  its 
origin  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

This  formula  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  derived  from  theoretical  deductions,  or  from 
one  set  of  observations  only,  but  is  called  by  its 
authors,  Messrs.  Ganguillet  6t  Kulter,  Swiss 
engineers,  an  empirical  formula,  as  it  is  based  upon 
over  900  experimental  velocity  observations  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  These  actually 
observed  velocities  were  carefully  compared,  so  as  to 
discover  the  laws  which  regulate  them  all,  and  the 
result  of  these  careful  researches  was  the  well-known 
formula.  Having  been  derived  from  so  large  a 
number  of  velocities  measured  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  formula 
admits  of  universal  application,  and  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  with  confidence. 

With  a view  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  co- 
efficient of  roughness  *'  N,"  which  influences  in  its 
turn  the  co-efficient  of  mean  velocity  “ C."  I have 
collected  the  information  available  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  am  still  doing  so,  but  have  had  to 
discard  a great  number  of  observations,  owing  to 
great  differences  in  the  results.  Observations  of 
velocities  should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  and  accuracy,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  arc  made  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
general  application,  otherwise  they  will  only  be  mis- 
leading, and  not  further  the  end  in  view.  1 know  of 
a case  where  the  velocity  in  a 7 ft.  6 in.  barrel  varied 
in  every  experiment,  the  lowest  being  o'929  ft.  per 
second,  and  the  highest  4’o62  ft.  per  second,  with 
the  corresponding  values  for  “ C ’’  the  co-efficient  of 
mean  velocity  of  79'95  and  i46'64,  hence  there  was 
a difference  in  this  case  of  337  per  cent,  between  the 
least  and  the  greatest  velocity.  With  a thick  sewage, 
and  before  flushing,  the  velocity  was  low,  but  rose  at 
once  with  a thin  or  diluted  sewage,  and  after  the 
culvert  had  been  flushed,  so  that  it  was  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  sewer  and  the  composition  of 
the  sewage. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  be  of  any  practical  value, 
velocity  observations  must  be  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care  and  skill,  otherwise  they  will  meet  with 
the  same  fate  as  those  made  in  connexion  with  the 
main  drainage  of  London,  upon  which  7,189/.  were 
spent,  and  which  are  said  to  be  absolutely  valueless. 

H.  Alfred  Roechling. 


Devonport  Park  Improvement  Scheme. — We 
are  informed  that  at  the  last  Council  meeting  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Devonport.  the  Parks  and 
Pleasure  Grounds  Committee  reported  the  accept- 
ance of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  of  “ Pro  Bono 
Publico,"  the  author  of  which  was  found  to  be  Mr. 
B.  Priestley  Shires,  of  Plymouth,  and  is  for  an 
ornamental  building,  to  be  used  as  a park-keeper's 
residence  and  shelter,  to  be  erected  on  the  west  side 
of  the  park.  The  premium  offered  was  20/.,  and  a 
large  number  of  designs  was  received. 
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€be  Stu&ent’s  Column. 

GEOLOGY  XI. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CALCAREOUS  ROCKS. 

HALCAREOUS  rocks  m.iy  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  according  to  their  mode  of 
origin  : — 

I.  Organically  formed:  originating  in  the 
manner  described  and  illustrated  in  Article  IX., 
fig.  I,  viz.,  the  “ shelly  deposit.” 

2.  Chemically  formed  ; the  carbonate  of  lime 
having  been  in  solution  in  water,  and  deposited 
by  reason  of  the  water  becoming  supersaturated 
with  it,  or  from  analogous  causes. 

Certain  rocks  serve  as  links  between  extreme 
types  of  the  organic  and  chemical  deposits. 

Commencing  with  the  organically-formed  group, 
we  may  say  that  for  the  most  [lart  the  rocks 
included  thereunder  are  made  of  the  shells,  or 
“ tests  ” of  various  organisms,  and  which  may  have 
accumulated  (<i)  in  the  sea  ((^),  in  rivers  (f),  or 
in  lakes.  The  shelly  formations  laid  down  in 
d and  r are  nearly  always  mixed  with  a consider- 
able proportion  of  foreign  matter,  and,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  more  or  less  incoherent  in 
nature.  .Moreover,  they  are  usually  locally 
distributed  and  of  little  thickness.  It  is 
characteristic  of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  deposits 
that  they  are  very  variable  in  lithological  com- 
position (see  article  X.,  fig.  2),  and  the  shell  beds 
are  not  often  of  much  commercial  value.  In  rare 
instances,  beds  of  whitish  freshwater  shelly  lime- 
stone occur  in  the  Oligocenc  formations  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which,  at  liinslead  and  other  places 
near  Ryde,  were  formerly  worked  as  a building 
stone ; such  limestones  are  occasionally  burnt 
for  lime. 

The  calcareous  deposits  useful  to  the  architect 
have  nearly  all  been  laid  down  in  the  sea ; the 
shelly  (leposits  have  in  many  instances  been 
transformed  ijito  c(3mpact  rock  by  the  agency  of 
infiltrating  mineral  matter  which  has  acted 
as  a species  of  cement.  The  following  jihoto- 
graph  (fig.  i)  of  a microscopic  section  of 
Ham  Hill  stone,  quarried  near  Yeovil  in  Somerset, 
and  much  used  Ibr  building  purposes,  illustrates  a 


/ta’.  1. — Micro-Slruiturc  of  a Shelly  Limestone. 
typical  shelly  limestone  It  will  be  observed  that 
nearly  the  whole  stone  is  made  of  fragments  of 
shells  and  the  hard  parts  of  organisms  of  various 
kinds.  The  light-tinted  long  strips  are  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  marine  fossil  shells,  two  or 
three  ovoid  patches  are  sections  across  corals  the 
septa  of  which  are  clearly  distinguishable;  a 
foraminifer,  almost  circular  in  shape,  appears  near 
the  centre  of  the  illustration  ; the  ground  mass 
between  these  various  fragments  is  composed  of 
minute  pieces  of  broken  shells  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  “shell-mud.  ’ White  spot.s  indicating 
minute  quartz  grains  are  here  and  there  seenT 
The  whole  is  more  or  less  l)oun(l  together  by 
semi-crystalline  calcite,  which  makes  it  into 
compact  stone. 

Another  and  very  diiTerent  kind  of  shelly  lime- 
stone is  exhibited  in  fig.  2.  which  represents  a 
photograph  of  a micro-sc'-tiun  of  Hopton  Wood 
stone,  quarried  at  Middleton,  near  Wirksworlh  in 
Derbyshire,  and  sometimes  used  as  a marl)le.  A 
great  portion  of  the  stone  was  constructed  of 
fragments  of  crinoids— a kind  of  sea-urchin,  on  a 
long  stalk— but  they  are  so  obliterated  by  the 
alteration  wrought  in  the  stone  by  the  action  of 
carbonated  water  and  the  filling  in  of  every  space 
and  crack  by  crystalline  calcite,  that  their 
original  character  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  Never- 
theless, the  circular  or  ovoid  form  of  some 


Fig  2. — Micro-Slntitnre  of  a very  Cryslalline 
Shelly  Limestone, 

crinoid  stems  are  discernible.  Tliis  stone,  there- 
fore, is  almost  entirely  made  of  crys'alline  calcite; 
the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  mineral  are  very 
clearly  shown  running  parallel  to  each  other,  two 
sets  running  obliquely.  The  student  will  perceive 
the  vast  dilTerence  in  structure  between  this  and 
the  Ilam  Hill  stone,  although  both  arc  classed  as 
shelly  limestones ; he  will  also  recognise  the 
methods  whereby  loose  shelly  bodies  can  be 
transformed  first  to  compact  rock,  then  into  a 
more  crystalline  limestone,  and  finally  into  shell 
marble. 

We  pass  now'  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
division  of  the  calcareous  aqueous  rocks — those 
formed  under  water  by  chemical  agency.  Certain 
of  these  are  mere  beds  of  calcareous  mud  and  have 
been  laid  down  in  water  suiiersalurated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  deposition  of  the  super- 
fluous mineral  matter.  These  constitute  a very 
incons[Mcuous  class  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Another  kind  is  known  as  oolite  ; its  origin, 
however,  is  wrapped  in  much  obscurity.  The 
rock  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  woi-,  an 
‘tig,  and  Xi0<ir,  stone,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  largely  composed  of  minute  egg-shaped 
bodies,  bearing  a fanciful  resemblance  to  the  roe 
of  a fish.  hig.  3 is  an  example  of  a true  oolite, 
and  represent.sa  photograph  of  (he  micro-structure 
of  Ketton  stone,  quarried  near  Stamford,  in 


f'^g-  3- — ^Fero-Sti ncture  of  Oolite. 

Lincolnshire.  It  will  be  perceived  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  rock  is  made  uj)  of  ovoid  liodies 
of  jieculiar  structure.  In  section  each  spherule 
is  seen  to  possess  an  outer  crystalline  calcite 
covering,  inside  which  a number  of  concentric 
rings  make  their  appearance  until  the  centre  is 
reached.  The  latter  is  occupied  in  most  instances 
with  a microscopic  fragment  of  shell,  or  sand, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  spherule.  Minute 
cracks,  sometimes  filled  with  calcite  or  other 
mineral,  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  cacli  ovoid  body,  though  that 
phenomenon  is  not  so  characteristic  of  the  Ketton 
as^  of  some  other  oolites.  To  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  spherules  some  have  assumed  that 
the  grain  of  matter  forming  the  nucleus  of  each, 
rolled  about  on  tlie  sea-floor  in  water  highly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  became 
covered  by  successive  coatings  of  that  material. 
The  reason  why  the  egg-shaped  bodies  are  so 
uniform  and  did  not  attain  a larger  size  was 


because  fragments  to  form  nuclei  were 
continuously  introduced,  which  covered  up  the 
previously-lormed  spherules.  Other  observers 
have  shown  that  in  cases  where  a rock 
contains  spherules  of  the  size  of  peas — pisolite — 
minute  tubes  ramify  those  bodies.  These  tubules 
are  believed  by  some  to  be  of  organic  origin,  and 
if  this  is  so  the  spherules  have  been  formed  by 
organic  and  not  by  chemical  agency.  Quite 
recently,  also,  it  has  been  shown  that  certain 
water-plants,  algiC,  secrete  granules  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  We  arc  willing  to  admit  that  certain 
pisolites  contain  tubules,  and  may  be  of  organic 
origin  ; but  we  have  never  observed  the  tubular 
structure  in  oolites,  though  we  have  carefully 
examined  a large  number  of  micro-slides  of  the 
stone  with  the  object  of  detecting  them.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  the  phenomenon  ol  interjiene- 
tration,  immediately  to  be  described,  militates 
seriously  against  the  supposition  that  oolitic 
granules  are  of  organic  origin.  Our  own 
observations,  extending  over  a long  period, 
have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  initial  causes  of  the 
formation  of  the  granules,  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  each  (the  outer  layers  concerned  in  the 
interpenetration)  is  in  the  majority  of  instances 
of  secondary  origin — i.e.,  the  outer  coals  were 
not  formed  until  after  the  original  granules  were 
laid  down. 

Reverting  lo  the  section  ofKelton  stone  (fig.  3) 
we  see  that  several  of  the  egg-shaped  Imdies  are 
joined  together,  some  even  interpenetrate,  their 
outer  coatings  being  merged  together.  This 
union  of  the  spherules  assists  in  making  the  whole 
into  a conijuct  mass,  for  there  is  very  little 
cementing  matter. 

We  have  remarked  that  certain  calcareous 
stones  occupy  a median  po.sition  between  the 
organic  and  chemical  groups.  One  such  a rock 
is  exemplified  by  the  photograph  (fig.  4)  of  a 
micro-section  of  Weldon-stone,  quarried  near 
Kettering  in  Northamptonshire.  Comjiaring 
this  with  the  Ketton  stone  (fig.  3)  we  find  ihat  a 
large  number  of  oolite  s|’hernles  are  present, 
tbougli  they  have  a slightly  different  structure. 
The  most  striking  difference  is  the  intercalation  in 


Fig.  4. — Micro-Structure  of  Shelly  Oolite. 

the  ^Yeldon  stone  of  several  longitudinal  strips  of 
crystalline  calcite  which  are  sections  of  the  shells 
of  fossil  mollusca.  Not  only  <lo  the  egg-shaped 
bodies  touch  and  occasionally  interpenetrate,  as  in 
the  Ketton,  but  there  is  more  cementing  material 
(calcite)  binding  the  whole  very  firmly  together. 

In  some  countries  immense  tracts  of  rock  have 
been  formed  of  fragments  of  coral  and  coral  .sand, 
bound  together  chemically  by  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  Devonshire  and  elsewhere  we  also  have  marbles 
made  of  corals,  bound  together  by  cry.slalline 
calcite  so  compactly  as  that  the  stones  Uikc  a 
splendid  polish. 

The  hydrous  suljihate  of  lime,  gypsum,  from 
which  plaster  of  Tans  is  made,  is  a chemically- 
formed  calcareous  rock  ; so  is  its  ally,  alabaster. 

Marl  is  the  name  given  to  a deposit  composed 
of  clay  and  lime,  often  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  cement. 



SUR  VE  YORSHLPS. 

Wavertrek,  Liverpool. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  Wavertree  Local  Board,  held  on  Monday, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Travers,  of  Wallasey,  was  appointed 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  board,  at 
a salary  of  220/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Travers,  who  is 
.Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Wallasey  Local  Board, 
was  selected  out  of  106  applicants. 
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I GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

[ PkOPOSED  SCffOOL,  Woi,VERH.\MPTON. — At  a 
ineeiing  of  the  Wolverhampton  School  Board,  held 
l>n  the  ist  inst. , it  was  resolved  that  the  plans  pre- 
iKired  by  Mr.  Fleeraing,  Architect  to  the  Board,  for  a 
iiew  school  to  be  erected  on  the  Walsall-street  site, 
!)e  accepted. 

I Congregational  Church,  Ambi-e, 

i'JoRTHUMBERLAND.— The  foundation  - Stone  has 
just  been  laid  at  .-Xmble  of  the  new  Congre- 
!(ational  Church.  The  building  will  be  carried 
Imt  in  freestone  from  the'  Birling  (Quarries,  near 
IWarkworlh.  A single  spanned  roof  covers 
'he  building,  the  severity  of  the  outline  being 
3roken  by  the  transept  gable  and  the  gablets 
It  the  end  next  Church  - street.  The  church 
vill  be  entered  by  a porch  from  which  two  lobbies 
;onduct  to  the  aisles,  the  latter,  like  the  rest  of  the 
loor,  having  a slight  fall  towards  the  rostrum, 
nternally  the  chief  effect  is  centred  at  the  rostrum 
;nd,  the  transept  having  an  arcaded  opening  to  the 
nain  building,  and  the  rostrum  itself  being  carried 
)ut  in  pitch-pine.  The  whole  of  the  seating 
s in  pitch-pine.  The  roof  internally  will  show 
noulded  and  curved  roof  principals,  with  plaster 
janels.  Behind  the  church  is  a wing  containing 
ninisters',  deacons’,  and  choir  vestries,  kitchen  and 
leating  chamber,  with  a large  meeting-room.  The 
:hiirch  will  accommodate  406.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  Reavell,  Jun.,  of  .\lnwick. 

Proposed  Ai.ticrations,  S:c.,  Tt)  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutuin,  Newcastle. — Plans  prepared 
3y  Mr.  Wm.  Lister  Ncwcombe,  architect,  of  New- 
:astle,  for  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Morthern  Counties  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Newcastle,  have  been  approved  by  the 
joinmiuec  of  the  Institution.  The  plan  of  the  con- 
i.emplated  extension  embraces  a central  or  adminis- 
l.rative  block  facing  the  south,  containing  a large 
'lining  hall  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  with  kitchen. 
Sculleries,  and  stores  adjoining,  the  school  room  and 
|;lass  rooms  being  on  the  upper  floor  approached  by 
li  sep,arate  staircase  from  the  boys'  and  girls' 
jpavilions.  To  the  east  of  this  a new  wing,  to  be 
pccupied  by  the  boys,  numbering  probably  from  100 
to  120;  and  to  the  west,  the  present  building, 
which,  with  a few  alterations,  can  be  arranged  to 
[accommodate  from  90  to  100  girls.  The  three 
separate  buildings  are  to  be  connected  by  a covered 
'corridor,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
[large  swimming  bath  and  a gymnasium.  These 
ilalter,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  con- 
jjidered  highly  desirable.  To  carry  out  this  scheme 
:it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  i?,74o/.  will  be 
^uired. 

I New  Catholic  Church,  Cardiff. —On  the 
;29th  ult. , Cardinal  Vaughan  opened  St.  Paul’s 
[Church,  Cardiff.  The  new  church  is  in  the  Early 
iPrench  Gothic  style.  The  exterior  walls  are  built  m 
blue  Pennant  scone,  with  Bath  and  Radyr  stone 
[dressings.  The  size  of  the  church  is  about  80  ft. 
long  by  51  ft.  wide  ; sanctuary,  24  ft.  by  20  ft. , with 
priests’  and  boys'  sacristies,  confessionals,  and 
[baptistry.  The  mosaic  tile  work  has  been  executed 
[by  Messrs.  Patterson  & Co. , of  Manchester,  and  the 
ornamental  iron  work  and  columns  by  Messrs.  James 
[Allan  & Son,  of  Glasgow.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  of  Cardiff  and  Penarth,  and  the 
'contractor  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  Cardiff.  The  accom- 
Imodation  is  for  600,  with  200  additional  in  the 
gallery,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  3,000/.,  exclusive 
bf  the  proposed  alteration  to  the  schools.  A central 
Iniche  in  the  fa9ade  will  be  filled  with  a statue  in 
jCarrar.i  m.-irble  of  St.  Paul.  Caen  stone  has  been 
iiised  in  the  construction  of  the  altar.  On  the  right 
bf  the  chancel  is  to  be  erected  a marble  altar.  The 
ibaptistry  is  approached  by  a pair  of  wrought-iron 
gates,  whilst  inside  is  a symbolical  rose  window  of 
otained-glass.  by  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

I Schools,  Belf.\.st. — New  schools  at  the  corner 
of  Hurst-street  and  Kenmare-street,  Sandy-row, 
[Belfast,  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Sandy-row 
Methodist  Church,  were  opened  on  the  and  inst. 
iThe  premises  consist  of  a two-story  building, 
170  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  high,  containing  an  upper  and 
[1  lower  schoolroom,  infants'  galleries,  and  class 
[•ooms.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  red 
jjandstonc  facings,  and  above  the  principal  entrance 
s a sandstone  pediment,  liach  of  the  chief  rooms 
[540  ft.  by  30  ft.,  while  the  infants’ galleries — one 
jifion  each  floor— are  18  ft.  by  10  ft. , and  one  of  the 
[flass  rooms  is  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  and  the  other  17  ft.  by 
13  ft.  The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
[Hewitt  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Phillips. 

I Methodist  Schools,  Sheffield.— Five  memo- 
:-ial-slones  were  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  at  the  rear  of 
[Bethel  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Canibridge- 
street,  Sheffield,  where  new  Sunday  school  premises 
lire  being  erected.  The  schools  will  accommodate 
300.  children , and  will  be  built  on  the  modern  plan  of 
separate  class-rooms.  In  addition,  a new  minister's 
vestry  is  being  made,  while  the  choir  are  to  be 
larovided  with  a room  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra. 
Phe  chapel  is  also  being  renovated.  The  work, 
'A-hich  is  to  cost  nearly  3,000/.,  is  being  done  by 
VIr.  Charles  Farrow,  the  sub-contractors  being 
V-Ir.  Arthur  Bradbury  (masonry),  Messrs.  Holmes  & 
Brewitt  (plumbing).  Messrs.  J.  Puttrell  & Co.  (paint- 
ng).  Mr.  R.  Wilson  (plastering),  and  Mr. 
[Proctor  (slating).  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  I. 
jPaylor,  Sheffield. 


Board  Schools,  Manchester,— On  the  2nd 
inst.  the  memorial-stones  of  two  new  schools  in 
conne.xion  with  the  Manchester  School  Board  were 
laid  by  members  of  the  Board.  The  first  was  the 
Higher  Grade  Board  School  in  Devonshire-street, 
Ardwick,  and  the  second  a school  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Pottery  Lane  School,  situate  in  Ashton  Old- 
road.  Openshaw.  The  Ardwick  school  is  intended 
to  accommodate  500  boys.  The  building  is  three 
stories  higli,  with  semi-basement  containing  gym- 
nasium or  assembly  hall  49  ft.  by  32  ft.  ; chemical 
laboratory  60  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in. , a Iccture-hall  32  ft.  by 
25  ft.  6 in.,  and  a manual  instruction  room  52  ft.  by 
23  ft,  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a central  hall,  58  ft. 
by  3t  ft. . and  six  class-rooms,  each  to  accommodate 
si.vly  to  seventy  scholars.  The  first  floor  contains 
three  large  rooms,  each  78  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  will 
be  divided  by  movable  glass  partitions  into  eight 
separate  class-rooms.  There  are  three  staircases, 
one  in  the  rear,  and  two  at  each  end  of  the  front 
block.  The  staircases  and  corridors  are  lined  with 
.ivory  glazed  bricks,  with  enamelled  coloured  brick 
dados.  .A.U  the  class-rooms  will  have  enamelled 
brick  dados.  The  entire  cost,  including  the  site, 
is  estimated  at  20,000/.  The  schools  are  being 
built  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke. 
The  Ashton  Old-road  School  is  the  first  complete 
e.vample,  it  is  stated,  in  the  Manchester  district  of 
the  central  hall  system,  which  differs  from  that 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  Board  in  that  the  work  of 
e.ach  class  is  carried  on  in  separate  rooms,  and  the 
hall  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
several  classes  for  lectures,  &c.  The  main  front  of 
the  building  faces  Ashton  Old-road,  and  the  girls’ 
entrance  is  in  Taylor-street.  On  the  left  of  an 
entrance-hall  isadoor  to  the  cookery  class-room,  3ort. 
by  30  ft.,  and  on  the  right  are  two  arches,  beyond 
■which  are  the  cloak-room,  lavatory,  hoist,  and  the 
staircase  to  the  first  floor,  and  to  a playground  on  the 
roof.  Swing  doors  at  the  end  of  this  outer  hall  give 
access  to  the  central  hall,  which  is  100  ft.  long  and 
nearly  30  ft.  wide.  On  the  left  are  a large  room  for 
young  children,  with  separate  entrance  and  cloak- 
room, and  two  class-rooms,  each  25  ft.  by  24  ft., 
while  on  the  right  are  three  similar  class-rooms 
and  two  teachers’  rooms.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  central  hall  is  the  boys’  entrance  hall,  where 
these  arrangements  are  repeated,  a covered  play 
ground  taking  the  place  of  the  cookery- 
room.  Ascending  the  girls’  staircase,  the  first 
floor  is  reached,  and  here  again  are  cloak- 
rooms. lavatories,  hoist  and  teachers’  rooms  as 
below.  On  this  floor  are  seven  class-rooms,  each 
25  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  two  larger  ones  30  ft.  by  30  ft. 
All  the  class-rooms  are  entered  direct  from  the 
central  hall,  and  the  light  is  admitted  in  every  case 
from  the  left  of  the  scholars.  The  girls'  staircase  is 
continued  to  the  roof,  the  greater  part  of  which  will 
be  utilised  for  a playground,  with  two  large  covered 
spaces.  The  floors  throughout  are  to  be  constructed 
of  cement  concrete,  strengthened  by  steel  joists, 
the  passages,  cloak-rooms,  tSic. , being  finished  with 
a granite  surface  and  the  rest  with  boards  and  plates. 
The  staircase  is  also  of  concrete.  The  class-rooms 
will  be  separated  from  one  another  and  from  the 
central  hall  by  glazed  partitions.  The  healing 
throughout  will  be  by  means  of  open  fireplaces. 
The  work  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Stelfox,  A.  R.  I.B.A.,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  G. 
Macfarlane,  of  Manchester. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Pen.maenmawr.— .A 
new  church  for  Welsh  services  is  to  be  erected  at 
Penmaenmawr,  on  a site  on  the  Penmaenan-road. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Sir  A.  Blomfield, 
and  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  1,700/. 

Free  Library,  Ayr.— On  the  2nd  inst.  the 
Ayr  Free  Library  was  opened  by  Provost  Shankland. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  Glasgow.  The  building,  situated  in  Main- 
street,  consists  of  two  wings  and  a central  part. 
The  library  and  reading-room  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  both  leading  oft'  the  entrance-hall.  The 
reading-room,  52  It.  by  30  ft.,  is  seated  for  130 
readers.  In  the  library,  the  space  allotted  to  the 
public  is  30  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  floor  here  is  mosaic. 
There  is  shelving  for  25,000  vols.  The  upper  flat  is 
taken  up  with  a reference  library,  picture  gallery, 
and  museum,  a ladies'  room,  and  lavatories.  The 
staircase  is  ornamented  with  a stained-glass  window, 
having  in  the  centre  the  Ayr  coat-of-arms,  and  in 
the  upper  panel  a portrait  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the 
donor  of  the  library. 

New  Welsh  Church,  Pontycvmmf.r,  Garw 
Valley. — On  Monday  the  Bishop  of  Liandaff 
opened  the  new  Welsh  Church  of  St.  Theodore  at 
Pontveymmer.  Garw  Valley,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
geinor.  The  edifice,  when  completed,  is  estimated 
to  cost  3,250/.,  and  will  accommodate  over  400 
adults.  It  is  built  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bruton  & Williams.  Cardift',  by  Messrs.  Halhedy  & 
Carr,  contractors,  Bristol. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Dartmouth. — We  learn 
that  the  designs  for  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  Dart- 
mouth, submitted  by  Messrs.  Tail  & Harvey,  archi- 
tects, of  E-xeter,  have  been  accepted.  The  main 
wards  will  be  30  ft.  by  22  ft.  and  ii  ft.  high,  and 
will  afford  accommodation  for  six  beds.  The  wards 
face  south  and  east,  and  each  is  provided  with  a 
bath-room,  scullery,  and  other  accommodation. 
There  is  to  be  a side  entrance  in  connexion  with  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  which  will  comprise  a kitchen. 


larder,  scullery,  and  the  usual  cellars.  The  operating 
room  opening  on  to  tlie  main  staircase  will  be  lighted 
from  the  top,  and  immediately  opposite,  and  close 
by,  will  be  the  separation  ward.  Three  rooms  are 
to  be  provided  for  the  matron  and  servants.  Wood 
block  paving  will  be  used  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  wards  will  be  heated  by  means  of  open  fire- 
places. fitted  with  warm  air  ventilating  grates. 

New  Churches,  Rhondda  Valley.— On 
Monday  the  memorial  stones  of  two  churches  were 
laid  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  Glamorganshire.  The 
first  ceremony  took  place  at  Ynysfeio,  near  Treorky, 
where  an  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  to  seat  450,  at  a 
cost  of  2,300/.  The  new  church  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisle,  and  a chancel,  and  the 
contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Edwards.  .At 
Ton  a similar  ceremony  was  gone  through.  In  this 
instance  it  is  the  old  Parish  Church,  which  has  been 
twice  restored,  that  has  been  taken  down  and 
re-built,  with  a new  nave  and  chapel,  at  a cost 
exceeding  2,600/.  Mr.  Alban  Richards,  Pentie,  is 
the  contractor,  the  architect  in  each  case  being  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff. 

\ I 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Wirkai.  Rah.way  E.\tension  to  Sea- 
CUMBR. — The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
short  line  of  railway,  about  two-and-a-half  miles  in 
length,  which  is  to  connect  the  Seacombe  and 
Discard  district  with  the  Wirral  Railway  system, 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Davies,  of  Cardiff,  and 
the  undertaking  has  been  already  commenced. 
The  new  line,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  is  to  be  completed  in  eighteen 
months,  is  to  cost  50,000/.,  and  fourteen  bridges 
will  have  to  be  built. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Gueeti.and,  Yorkshire. — 
A Local  Government  inquiry  has  just  been  lield 
at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  West  Vale,  Halifax,  by 
Mr.  Tulloch,  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  relative  to  an  application  by  the  (ireet- 
land  Local  Board  to  borrow  2,000/.  for  the  purpose 
of  sewage  and  sewage  disposal  works.  Mr.  Long- 
bottom,  who  represented  the  Local  Board,  staled 
that  the  Board,  after  pressure  from  the  County 
Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
February,  purchased  a plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Calder,  containing  10,820  yards,  and  the  idea  was  to 
construct  the  works  now  proposed.  The  land  was 
at  the  lowest  point,  and  the  sewage  consisted 
entirely  of  top  water  and  solids  from  the  houses. 
Afterwards  the  Inspector  went  to  view  the  site. 

Sewerage  Works,  &c.  , Bolton.  — Major- 
General  Crozier,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  conducted  an  inquiry 
at  Bolton  on  the  22nd  ult.  into  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Corporation  to  secure  power  to 
borrow  40,000/.  for  electric  lighting  works,  and 
5.000/.  for  works  of  sewage.  There  was  no 
opposition.  The  Town  Clerk  explained  in  regard 
to  the  sewage  question  that  the  application  had 
arisen  through  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in 
deciding  to  carry  out  certain  alteration.s  in  the  closet 
accommodatiun  of  the  borough.  There  were  a great 
many  old  sewers  in  the  centre  of  the  borough  which 
were  on  what  was  known  as  the  rubble  drain 
principle.  These  were  not  watertight  and  were 
consequently  unfit  to  receive  or  carry  away  water- 
closet  matter,  and  it  was  proposed  to  replace  them 
with  sewers  of  brick  and  pipe  construction.  The 
streets  affected  by  these  alterations  numbered  about 
seventy. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Nantlle  Vale,  Car- 
narvon.— On  the  2nd  inst.  the  first  sod  was  cut  in 
connexion  with  an  undertaking  for  draining  the 
Nantlle  \'alley,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inundation  of 
several  of  the  principal  slate  quarries  in  that  centre. 
The  scheme  for  draining  the  whole  valley,  by 
deepening  and  diverting  the  course  of  the  river 
Llyfnwy,  was  propounded  some  two  years  ago. 
The  river  Llyfnwy  will  be  widened  for  a distance  of 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  depth  will  be  8 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  Nantlle  lake.  Mr.  Moorsom, 
C.  E. , Manchester,  is  the  author  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wynnard  S:  Braddock, 
Wigan,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  being 
10,000/. 

^^'ATKR  Sui’I'LV,  &C.,  BAILDON,  YORKSHIRE. 

.At  the  Baildon  Local  Board  Offices  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  .A.M.  Inst.C.  E. , held  an  inciuiry 
into  an  application  by  the  Local  Board  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  6,175/., 
5.500/.  for  water  supply,  600/.  for  street  improve- 
ments, and  75/.  for  fire  appliances.  After  the  close 
of  the  inquiry  the  Inspector  visited  the  reservoir  and 
other  works. 

The  Drainage,  Monmouth.— At  the  monihly 
meeting  of  the  Monmouth  Corporation,  held  on 
Monday,  the  mayor  alluded  to  the  drainage  ques- 
tion, and  said  that  as  certain  points  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  schemes  sent  in  for  competition,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Laiiey,  civil  engineer,  of 
Westminster,  and  after  laying  his  ideas  before  him, 
he  undertook  to  sec  if  they  were  practicable,  and  to 
provide  a scheme.  Mr.  Laiiey  visited  Monmouth, 
and  afterwards  sent  a scheme,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  in  the  plans  submitted  it  was  proposed  to 
collect  all  sewage  by  gravitation.  One  point  he,  the 
mayor,  bad  in  view  was  the  avoidance  of  syphons 
under  the  river.  Another  point  wast  to  utilise  water  as 
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a motive  power.  He  thought  they  had  sufficient 
water-power,  and  he  did  not  know  why  it  could  not 
be  utilised,  thereby  reducing  the  yearly  cost  of 
purification.  If  they  got  sufficient  water-power  they 
might  try  electric  installation,  and  his  opinion  was 
that  if  they  combined  the  two  schemes,  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  and  electric  installation,  the 
profit  of  the  one  might  pay  the  e.xpcnse  of  the  other. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  it  was  decided  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  an 
electrical  engineer,  so  it  will  be  some  little  time 
before  anything  can  be  settled. 

Extension  of  Pier,  Bournf-mocth. — Messrs. 
Murdoch  & Cameron,  engineers  and  contractors, 
have  secured  the  contract  from  the  Corporation  of 
Bournemouth  for  the  e.ytension  of  the  iron  pier 
and  addition  of  a new  landing-stage.  The  contract 
sum  exceeds  10,000/..  and  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  si.\'  months. 


STAINED  CLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Sebasti.v.n  Church,  Woking- 
HANf. — A two-light  window  has  iust  been 
erected  in  St.  Sebastian  Church.  \Vokingham, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Henry  Smith, 
of  Kavenswood.  It  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Brothers,  ii,  Newman 
Street.  London. 

Windows,  Upper  Hopton  Church.  Mirfield, 
Yorkshire. — At  the  Upfier  Hopton  Church,  Mir- 
field. stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  two  of  the 
nave  windows,  in  continuation  of  a scheme  of  illus- 
tration throughout  the  church.  The  subjects  of 
these  last  windows  are.  respectively,  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  \'irgins ; and  to  illustrate  the  text,  " Knock' 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  The  work  is  from 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  who 
have  also  been  entrusted  with  the  glass  for  the  east 
window. 

Colour  Dkcoration,  Pateley  Bridge 
Church,  Yorkshire. —At  the  Pateley  Bridge 
Church,  colour  decoration  has  been  introduced 
upon  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and  upon 
the  panels  of  the  roof.  Emblems  and  symbolical 
figures  are  introduced  in  the  more  important  panels. 
The  whole  has  been  designed  and  e.vecuted  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

N'EW  Fresco  in  tiik  Manchester  Town 
Hall, — Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown's  latest  addition  to 
the  frecoes  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  is  now  in 
position.  The  new  panel  represents  the  defence  of 
Manchester  under  Bradshaw,  the  regicide,  who, 
with  forty  musketeers,  defeated  and  pul  to  rout 
between  three  and  four  thousand  of  King  Charles’s  , 
troops  under  Lords  Robert  Strange  and  Montague 
in  1642. 

\ \ 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fh.ance,— There  is  to  be  built  shortly,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  at  Fresnes-les-Rungis,  a 
large  penitentiary  establishment  u hich  is  to  replace 
three  prisons  of  Paris — La  Grand  Roquette,  Mazas, 
and  Sie.  Pelagic. Paris  is  shortly  to  have  .subter- 

ranean latrines  established  in  her  stieeis.  on  the 
model  of  those  recently  constructed  in  London. 
The  three  first  will  be  situated  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Place  Maubcit,  and  Place  de  Strasbourg; 
and  if,  as  is  expected,  these  experiments  are  satis- 
factory, a similar  installation  will  be  at  once 

carried  out  on  the  Place  du  ThMtre  Frampais. 

Tlie  scaffoldings  which  for  twelve  years  have  masked 
the  south  side  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  have  at  last 
been  removed.  The  work  oLrestoration  will  shortly 

be  commenced  on  the  north  side. The  Congress 

of  Learned  Societies  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  March 
of  next  year,  to  open  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  in 

the  Hemicycle  ties  Beaux-.-\rts. M.  Houssin,  the 

sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  restore  the 
statues  on  the  fapades  of  the  Palace  of 

Versailles. The  equestrian  statue  of  Velasquez 

by  M.  Fremiet,  an  illustration  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Builder  for  July  5.  1890.  is  in  a few 
days  to  be  set  up  in  the  garden  adjoining  the  south 

pavilion  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre. The 

Soci^t^  des  Artistes  Franfais  is  preparing  a state- 
ment of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  different 

Salons  since  its  foundation. The  works  are 

shortly  to  be  commenced  for  the  construction  of  a 
large  abattoir  at  Paris,  to  serve  the  quarters  of  the 
lelt  bank.  It  is  to  be  situated  in  the  X\’lh 
Arrondissement.  between  the  Rue  de  Dantzig,  the 
Rue  des  Morillons,  and  the  Ceinture  Railway.  The 

cost  is  estimated  at  9,800.000  francs. The 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  occupied  with  a scheme 
for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  port  of 
Algiers.  The  prolwible  cost  is  estimated  at 

6.340,000  francs. The  jury  of  the  competition 

opened  for  the  erection  of  a Hdtel  de  Prefecture  for 
the  town  of  St.  Fltienne  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  MM.  Huguet  and  Delorme,  architects,  of  Lyons  : 
the  second  to  M.  Breasson,  of  Paris,  and  the  third 

to  M.  Joseph  Bernard,  of  St.  Etienne. The 

committee  formed  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  \S  aiteau,  at  Nogent-sur-Marne, 
has  decided  that  the  projected  monument  should  be 
erected  at  Paris  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Rouen  Cathedral  is  reported  to  be  in  a serious 

state  of  delapidation,  and  that  no  less  than  600,000 
fyancs  will  |3e  p<cces£ary  to  put  it  in  a safe  condition. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Conseil- 
Gdn^ral  of  the  Lower  Seine  will  jointly  furnish  the 

funds. M.  Paul  Dubois  has  just  completed  the 

fine  bas-reliefs  which  form  the  decoration  of  the 

fafade  of  the  museum  at  Brussels. The  death  is 

announced  of  the  sculptor  Jules  Franceschi,  whose 
real  name  was  Louis  Julien.  He  was  aged  68.  He 
had  often  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  and  received 
medals  in  1861,  1864,  and  1869. 

Berlin. — According  to  itie  Deutsche  Bauzeiiung, 
it  has  now  apparently  been  decided  to  found  a 
German  Government  School  of  -Urt  at  Rome,  the 
Emperor  having  promised  to  use  his  influence  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  subsidy  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  Farnese  Palace  will  probably  be 

the  home  of  the  new  school. Berlin  is  to  have 

another  new  theatre,  for  high-class  drama  at  popular 
prices.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Schiller  Theatre.  The 
funds  for  the  site  and  building  are  being  raised  by 
subscription. 

\'ien.va. — An  archreological  exhibition  has  been 
opened  in  the  halls  of  the  Austrian  Museum,  to 

close  on  the  15th  inst. -The  new  fa9ade  to  the 

town  front  of  the  historical  "Hofburg,"  or  Royal 
Castle,  is  now  completed.  The  Court  Board  of 
Works  carried  out  the  reconstruction. A memo- 

rial monument  to  Mozart  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
.Albrechtsplatz.  The  design  of  the  sculptor,  Herr 
Hilger,  shows  the  statue  of  the  composer  on  a high 
pediment,  which  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  scenes  from  his  operas.  The  cost  of 

the  monument  is  estimated  at  about  9,000/. The 

construction  of  the  Vienna  Metropolitan  Railway 
has  now  been  taken  energetically  m hand,  and  the 
authorities  hope  to  find  ample  work  on  it  this 
winter  for  the  numerous  unemployed  who  annually 
cause  so  much  trouble. 

Denmark. — A new  crown  church  is  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  Frederikslierg  district  of  Copenhagen, 
the  architect  being  Herr  Clemmensen. A specu- 

lating builder,  Herr  C.  V.  Olesen,  intends  to  erect  in 
Copenhagen  a so-called  “co-operative"  building,  to 
afford  residence  for  fifty  or  sixty  families,  the  cost — 
estimated  at  300,000  kr. — to  be  subscribed  by  the 
latter,  who  thereby  become  part  proprietors.  The 
building  is  to  be  turnished  with  central  healing  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  the  electric  light,  elevators, 
baths,  and  other  modern  improvements.  In  addition, 
there  is  to  be  a common  kitchen,  dining-hall, 
reading-room,  library,  and  assembly-room,  not  to 
mention  a nursery  for  the  children  whilst  their 
parents  are  absent  at  work.  Herr  Olesen 

is  confident  of  the  success  of  his  plan. The 

preliminary  works  on  the  great  new  Copenhagen 
Town  Hall  are  rapidly  progressing.  The  excavations 
of  the  site  have  been  effected,  and  the  fundamental 
work  has  been  commenced.  The  concrete  bottom 

will  rest  on  the  old  solid  river  bed. A mansion  is 

now  being  erected  on  the  Western  Boulevard  in 
Copenhagen,  for  the  two  lower  stories  of  which  a 
new  material  is  for  the  first  lime  employed  in 
that  city,  viz.,  imitation  granite,  manufactured 
at  Messrs.  Bertelsen  & Sorensen's  Mosaic  Works. 
The  architects  are  Herr  Hageniann  and  Herr 

Petersen. The  Great  Northern  Telegraph 

Company  is  having  a huge  bronze  group  mounted 
on  its  new  building  for  the  completion 
of  the  frontage,  composed  of  a colossal  male 
figure,  leaning  on  a sack  of  money,  and  another, 
resting  on  a coil  of  cables,  with  a female  figure  at 
the  back,  holding  a torch  aloft,  emitting  lightning. 

The  erection  of  the  Copenhagen  Glyptothec, 

or  Sculpture  Gallery,  is  progressing.  It  faces  the 
Western  Boulevard.  The  fa9ade  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sandstone  and  granite,  and  whilst  the 
frontages  facing  the  couriyard  will  be  covered  with 
cement,  ihe  exterior  of  the  wings  will  be  faced 

with  led  tiles. In  1892  the  Copenhagen  Building 

Council  issued  certificates  of  occupation  for  178 
new  dwellings,  as  against  T36  in  1891.  There 
has  been  a great  and  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  new  residences  erected  since  1886.  when 
it  was  226,  but  the  number  of  unlct  tenements 

is  smaller  at  present  than  for  some  years. Of  the 

largest  architectural  and  engineering  works  com- 
pleted in  recent  years  in  Denmark  is  the  new 
railway-station  at  Elsinore,  erected  close  to  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  in  order  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
across.  The  building  is.  architecturally  speaking, 
the  most  important  railway  station  in  the  country,  and 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements  and  facili- 
ties. The  cost,  with  some  improvements,  has  been 

about  100. oco/.  The  architect  is  Herr  Holsbe. 

The  Danish  Society  of  Engineers  now  numbers  219 
members,  as  against  153  in  March,  1892,  when  con- 
stituted. The  society,  numbering  many  architects 
among  its  members,  and  being  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Denmark,  is  anxious  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  kindred  societies  abroad,  promising  in 
return  every  assistance  to  foreign  technical  visitors. 

Brussels. T— The  Triennial  Art  Plxhibiiion,  known 
as  the  Belgian  Salon,  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  this 
month  in  an  e.xtensive  block  of  provisionary  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Law  Courts. 

N or  way.  — The  municipal  authorities  in  Christiania 
have  purchased  a site  in  the  higher-lying  portion  of 
the  town  for  the  erection  of  the  new  museum  of  arts 
and  industries,  at  a cost  of  160.000  kr. , together  with 

a school  of  arts  and  handicrafts.- The  new  central 

post  and  telegraph  offices  in_  Christiania  are  now 
approaching  completion,  the  work  having  been  in 
progress  iwo  years  and  a half.  The  building  is  a 
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four-storied  one,  and  has  a height  to  the  top  gabi 
of  20  metres,  but  the  rounded  corner  portion  wiR 
the  Norwegian  arms  is  four  metres  higher.  The  po) 
office  departments  occupy  an  area  of  1,400  squat, 
mitres,  and  those  of  the  telegraph  a similar  are? 
The  electric  installation  is  intended  for  550  lamps  6 
si.xteen  candle-power.  The  style  of  the  building  ; 
Gothic,  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  beiiti 

granite,  sandstone,  and  concrete. For  some  yeai‘: 

King  Oscar  has  been  spending  a large  sum  of  monet 
in  improving  and  rebuilding  the  so-called  “ Kingi 
Residence  " in  the  Bygdd  peninsula,  a Crown  eslat; 
near  the  capital,  where  his  Majesty  somelimei 
resides  in  summer.  This  summer  there  has  beet; 
added  a number  of  stables,  cow-houses,  and  ou^ 
houses,  designed  by  Herr  Sverdrup,  engineer.  ThT 
cost  of  these  improvements  has  been  over  30.000  lul 
His  Majesty  has  also  spent  in  recent  years  30,000  kil 
in  ancient  Norse  timber  structures  re-erected  i 
Bygdb,  among  which  is  the  Gol  Church,  om 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  Norway.  He  hah 
also  added  two  estates  to.  the  property,  cosliti,3; 

70.000  kr. The  Jury  appointed  to  decide  upon  tht 

best  designs  for  a new  Technical  Institute  i: 
Throndhjem  have  awarded  first  and  second  prize  t- 
Herr  Ivar  Kock,  residing  in  Berlin,  and  Herr  Henrili 
Bull,  Christiania,  respectively.  The  cost  of  thi 
structure  alone  is  estimated  at  300,000  kr.  As  i 
will  be  situated  opposite  the  Cathedral,  specia 

regard  has  been  paid  to  the  style. The  recere 

landslip  in  the  Vcerdal,  in  northern  Norway,  when 
some  55,000,000  cubic  metres  of  land  were  dislodged 
has  given  rise  to  an  important  inquiry  in  thi 
Morgenblad , as  to  whether  the  foundations  of  thi 
Cathedral  of  Throndhjem  are  safe,  particularly  ii 
respect  of  the  large  additions  now  being  made  to  thi 
structure,  the  huge  tower  having  still  to  be  added 
In  view  of  this  anxiety.  Professor  W.  C.  Bruggen 
the  Norwegian  geologist,  explains  that  the  soil 
around  the  edifice  is  sand,  and  that  researches  havi 
shown  that,  although  the  sub-strata  are  solid,  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  church  resting  in  clay  or  on  rock 
Should  the  subsoil  be  conglomerate,  as  in  ihi 
Vcerdal,  there  might  be  a danger.  He  therefore 
suggests  that  a careful  examination  of  the  sub-strata 
should  be  made,  in  view  of  the  heavy  superstructuni 
to  be  added  to  the  cathedral  in  the  ne.xt  few  years.  . 

Breme.n. — A competition  has  been  opened  a 
Bremen  for  the  architectural  treatment  of  a nevi 
bridge  over  the  river  Weser.  As  usual,  the  Hansr. 
city  offers  valuable  premiums,  and  will  have  a jura 
of  distinguished  experts  to  act  as  assessors. 

Erfurt. — There  is  to  be  an  .Urts  and  Craftii 
Exhibition  of  some  pretension  at  Erfurt  next  years 
and  a competition  has  been  opened  for  the  design^ 
of  ihe  necessary  buildings  : 300/.  will  be  given  ii 
premiums,  .and  six  assessors  will  make  the  awards.  ., 
I.  Budai»f:st. — This  city  is  to  have  two  new  bridges 
over  the  Danube,  and  the  Hungarian  Governmem 
has  opened  an  international  competition  for  tht 
necessary  designs.  The  conditions  for  compelitorc 
are  obtainable  at  the  Austrian  Consulate.  Sending! 
in  day  is  January  31,  1894.  The  premiums  offered 
are  valuable,  the  first  one  being  about  1,230/.  with  a 
possible  extra  450/.,  the  second  premium  85oic 
There  will  be  an  international  jury  acting  a 
assessors.  The  total  length  of  the  bridges  will  b 
312  and  331  mdlres  respectively. 

1 t 

AIISCELLANE  0 DS. 

Chancel  Screen,  Parish  Church,  Otley. 
Yorkshire. —On  the  27th  ult.  the  Bishop  0 
Richmond  dedicated  a chancel  screen  in  tht. 
Parish  Church  of  Otley.  The  new  screen  acroso 
the  chancel  is  constructed  of  wainscot  oak; 
It  is  in  seven  bays,  the  centre  one  being  doubll 
the  width  of  the  others,  and  treated  in  a more 
elaborate  manner.  The  upright  posts  are  moulded! 
and  relieved  with  small  butlresses,  terminated  bil 
carved  pinnacles  finishing  below  the  cornice.  Thi'l 
parts  of  the  openings  of  the  screen  contain  picrceci 
tracery  work  and  carving,  and  the  whole  is  finished 
with  a carved  and  baltlemented  cornice.  Above  tht' 
centre  opening,  and  taking  the  place  that  wouJc 
formerly  have  been  held  by  the  rood,  is  a floriated! 
cross,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  on  each  side  anci 
tracery  lieneath.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  of  Yeadon,  from  designs  and  und^ 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Hcaleye 
architects,  Bradford. 

Surveys  and  Surveying  Instruments. — In  n 
paper  entitled  “ Historical  Notes  upon  Ancient  anti 
Modern  Surveys  and  Surveying  Instruments,"  whicl' 
he  read  before  theInternationalEngineeringCongrest 
at  Chicago,  Mr.  H.  D.  Haskold  goes  back  to  tht 
times  of  the  ancient  Chaldteans  and  to  the  days  0 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  .-\rchimedes,  and  Ptolemy.  Thi' 
author  (who  is  an  official  of  the  Argentine  Governt 
ment)  mentions  historical  references,  records,  anc 
maps  as  far  back  as  1825  B.c.  in  Arabia,  and  :70c 
B.c.  and  1400  B.c.  in  Egypt.  From  Euclid  of  Greet* 
(300  B.c.)  to  Vitruvius  of  Rome  (20  A.D.),  to  Ferre 
of  France  ( 1525),  to  Diggs  of  Britain  ( 1550),  he  follow: 
the  history  of  land  measurement  and  surveying 
He  makes  Diggs  in  1550  an  author  of  a work  01 
“Surveying,"  in  which  a compass  or  “ circum; 
ferenler  " is  described,  2 ft.  in  diameter,  placed  upot' 
a staff,  and  which  is  termed  a “ theodolite.”  TbI 
author  gives  in  his  paper  the  ancient  units  of  dislanci 
employed,  and  their  value  in  modern  standards.  H 
follows  the  improvements  in  instruments,  and  mention! 
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the  surveying  expeditions  and  triangulation  in  the 
chronological  order  they  have  been  undertaken.  Not 
till  after  Newton  (1642-1727)  had  developed  the 
theory  of  mathematics,  and  Ramsden  had  invented 
his  dividing  engine  (1750),  did  surveying  reach  what 
may  be  called  an  exact  science ; but  between  that 
date  and  1800  surveying  may  be  said  to  have  been 
strongly  in  the  ascendant.  The  present  system  was 
developed  during  that  period.  Mr.  Haskold's  paper 
is  valuable  for  historical  reference. 

The  Antwerp  International  Exhibition, 
1894. — The  promoters  of  the  great  international 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Antwerp  next  year  are 
making  the  greatest  efforts  to  ’ensure  complete 
success.  A limited  company,  socUU  anonyme,  has 
been  formed  for  working  the  undertaking,  of  which 
King  Leopold  and  his  brother,  the  Comte  de 
Flandre,  are  patrons  and  presidents.  The  execu- 
tive committee  is  under  the  presidency  of  Baron 
Osy  de  Zegwaart,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  and  M.  Van  Ryswyck,  burgomaster  of  the 
Belgian  Liverpool.  Naturally,  with  the  enormous 
mineral  resourcesof  Belgium, mining  and  metallurgy 
take  the  foremost  rank.  Thus  “ Group  I.’  embraces 
mineral  and  metallurgical  industry,  whilst  "Class  15” 
includes  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores,  mineral 
fuel,  coal  produce  of  and  substitutes  for  such,  and  plans 
of  working  with  plants.  "Class  19”  embraces  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  pig-iron,  bars,  finished 
iron,  steel,  metallic  alloys,  and  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel  goods.  "Group  IV." 
embraces  mechanical  construction,  including  boilers, 
winding  and  pumping  apparatus,  safety  appliances, 
heating,  ventilation,  &c.  "Group  VIII. " embraces 
architecture,  building,  and  kindred  subjects,  with 
science  andart.  No  doubt  the  second  exhibition  in 
the  Scheldt  will  prove  as  successful  as  its  predecessor 
of  :8S5. 

Altar,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Budleigh  Sal- 
TEKton. — A side  altar  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
morning  chapel  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Budleigh  Salterton.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Fellowes-Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A..  of  6, 
Queen  Anne's-gate.  Westminster,  the  architect  of 
the  new  edifice,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
& Sons,  of  E.xeter.  The  altar  is  of  solid  English  oak, 
panelled  in  front  and  at  its  north  and  south  ends; 
On  its  slab  are  the  five  consecration  crosses,  and 
there  is  also  a super-altar  and  a tabernacle. 

Turret  Clock,  Doncaster. — Ik  new  illuminated 
turret  clock  has  been  fixed  and  set  going  at  the  New 
Co-operative  Society’s  premises,  Doncaster.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wni.  Potts 
& Sons,  clock  manufacturers,  Leeds,  from  instruc- 
tions received  by  them  from  Mr.  Herbert  Athron, 
architect,  Doncaster. 

Proposed  Electric  Lighting  of  Dews- 
bury.— On  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch 
conducted  a Local  Government  inquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Dewsbury,  on  the  application  of  the 
' Corporation  of  that  borough  to  e.xpend  25,000/  on  a 
scheme  of  electric  lighting. — Mr.  E.  Mawdesley 
(Town  Clerk)  stated  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  hail 
been  engaged  to  prepare  specifications,  and  tenders 
for  the  works  were  invited,  and  had  been  let, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  borrow  the  money.  The  Corporation  did 
not  propose  to  expend  the  whole  of  the  money 
immediately.  Some  of  it  was  for  extensions, 
supplying  arc  lamps,  &c, , which  they  did  not 
propose  to  have  carried  out  at  present.  The  streets 
at  present  were  well  lighted  with  gas. — Mr.  A.  H. 
Preece  explained  the  works  to  the  Inspector  by 
means  of  a plan. — There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  scheme. 

Proposed  Town  Improvr.ments,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  M.vn. — On  the  29th  ult.  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings commenced  at  Douglas  in  connexton  with 
a scheme  of  town  improvement  by  the  Town  Com- 
missioners, which  will  result  in  the  pulling  down  of 
the  old  part  of  the  town  and  remodelling  it  on 
modern  sanitary  lines,  the  making  of  new  streets, 
and  the  erection  of  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings. 
The  net  cost  of  the  scheme,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Tynwald  Court,  is  about  40,000/.,  and  the  gross 
cost  80,000/. 

RiCH.MOND  Hill. — Full  details  of  the  new  and 
important  proposal  for  the  future  preservation  of  the 
view  from  Richmond  Hill,  which  it  is  understood 
will  come  before  the  Town  Council  for  considera- 
tion at  their  next  meeting,  were  made  public  on  the 
2nd  inst.  It  is  now  sought  to  preserve  the  view  from 
the  Hill  for  all  time  by  reserving  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  an  out- 
let for  the  growth  of  Richmond.  The  proposal 
suggests  that  a portion  of  the  Old  Deer  Park — say, 
35  or  40  acres  out  of  the  total  of  353— -should  be  laid 
out  for  building  purposes  in  order  to  provide  the 
Crown  with  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
necessary  to  preserve  the  famous  View.  It  is  urged 
that  Petersham  meadows  would  thus  be  wrested 
from  the  grasp  of  the  builder,  as  now  threatened, 
and  that  the  Marble  Hill  Estate,  on  the  Twicken- 
ham side  of  the  river,  which  has  been  in  the  market 
for  a considerable  time,  would  also  be  saved  from 
the  speculative  builder  by  purchase,  together  with 
the  meadows,  for  the  preservation  of  the  View.  The 
suggestion  is  that  the  Corporation  of  Richmond 
should  promote  a Bill  in  Parliament  authorising 
the  Crown  to  purchase  these  properties  with  any 
other  land  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  required 
purpose.  It  is  argued  that  the  proposed  building 


upon  a portion  of  the  Old  Deer  Park  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  land  required  below 
Richmond  Hill.  The  Bill  will  probably  contain  a 
clause  authorising  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
money  fo  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  Against  the  cost 
there  could  be  set  the  income  which  might  still  be 
derived  from  the  land  for  agricultural  or  other 
purposes,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  View. 
No  interference  with  the  Richmond  Athletic  Ground 
or  the  cricket  ground  adjoining  is  contemplated. 
The  proposed  building  operations  would,  it  is 
believed,  add  very  largely  to  the  ratable  value  of  the 
borough,  and  it  is  contended  that  as  the  Park  is  not 
open  to  the  public,  and  is  for  the  most  part  hidden 
behind  houses  and  invisible  from  the  public  road,  no 
injury  would  be  done  to  public  interests.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  to  widen  the  roads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Park,  thus  effecting  a much- 
needed  improvement,  and  also  to  run  a footpath 
across  the  Park  to  the  new  foot-bridge  and  lock, 
giving  access  to  the  river  and  to  St.  Margaret's  and 
Isleworth. — Morning  Post. 

Lych  Gate,  Bebington  Church,  CiiESHiitE. — 
At  the  Bebington  Parish  Church,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
a lych  gate  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Clarke  .Aspinall.  The  work  of  erecting  the  gate  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brown  it  Backhouse, 
Liverpool. 

National  I^gistkation  of  Plumbers.  — 
Annual  Scotch  Congress. — The  fourth  .-\nnual 
Congress  of  the  district  councils  of  Scotland  for  the 
national  registration  of  plumbers  was  held  in  .Aber- 
deen on  31st  ult.,  and  ist  and  2nd  inst.  At  the 
opening  meeting  in  the  Upper  Hall,  Marischal 
College  (University  Buildings),  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  delegates  (both  master  and  operative 
plumbers)  as  well  as  of  public  representatives  from 
the  various  districts  in  Scotland,  and  these  were 
welcomed  by  Lord  Provost  Stewart  in  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  magistrates,  and  the  Town 
Council  of  Aberbeen.  There  were  also  present  a 
goodly  number  of  local  Town  Councillors,  municipal 
officials,  and  leading  citizens,  including  architects 
and  medical  men.  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  Bart,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  Master  of  the  Vi  orshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  having  thanked  the  Lord 
Provost  for  the  welcome  extended  to  the  Congress, 
the  President — Dr.  Matthew  Hay,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen — 
delivered  an  introductory  address.  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  Dr.  Hay  traced  the  progress  of  the 
registration  movement,  and  said  a large  majority  of 
the  master  plumbers  in  the  counties  included  in  his 
district  were  now  on  the  registration  roll,  and  that 
the  pro])ortion  of  journeymen  on  the  roil  em- 
braced the  bulk  of  the  best  workmen.  He  advo- 
cated the  claims  for  public  support  of  the  ])roper 
training  of  plumbers,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  few,  if  any  kinds  of  tradesmen,  whose 
handiwork  by  its  good  or  ill  performance  more 
directly  affected  human  health.  He  emphasised  the 
importance  of  plumbers  receiving  a thorough  tech- 
nical training,  the  hall-mark  of  which  was  to  be 
registration,  and  discussed  in  detail  the  question  as 
to  how  such  training  was  to  be  had,  expressing 
extreme  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  failure  a 
tew  weeks  ago  of  their  more  recent  effort  to  obtain 
Parliamentary  recognition  of  their  registration 
system.  He  also  said  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
larger  towns  systematic  courses  of  lectures  to 
plumbers  in  the  different  departments  nf  their  work  ; 
and,  on  the  ground  that  the  efficient  training  of 
plumbers  was  for  the  public  good  and  the  public 
safety,  he  appe.aled  to  the  municipal  and  county 
authorities  throughout  Scotland  to  grant  adequate 
assistance  to  the  registration  cause  from  the  funds 
now  at  their  disposal.  Reports  of  the  progress  of 
the  registration  movement  since  the  last  annual  Con- 
gress were  then  given  in,  sucli  progress  being  on  the 
whole  steady  and  satisfactory  though  somewhat 
slow  in  two  of  the  districts.  Mr.  Coles,  Clerk  to  the 
Plumbers'  Company,  having  explained  the  objects 
of  the  Plumbers’  Registration  Bill  and  the  causes  of 
its  defeat,  Sir  John  Leng,  M,  P.  for  Dundee,  made  an 
appreciatory  speech  indicating  that  he  would 
be  in  favour  of  such  legislation  on  the  reintroduclion 
of  the  Bill.  At  the  Congress  dinner  the  Lord  Mayor 
spoke  on  the  action  of  the  Plumbers'  Company  in 
connexion  with  the  national  registration  movement, 
and  encouraged  those  within  the  district  to  persevere 
and  carry  out  the  system  which  had  been  organised 
so  well.  At  the  second  day's  meeting  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  after  full  discussion  on  reports 
submitted,  to  appoint  a committee  to  frame  model 
regulations  and  by-laws  with  reference  to  the 
plumbing  and  drainage  works  of  buildings,  and  to 
submit  these  to  the  various  district  councils  for 
consideration  and  approval,  with  instructions  on 
receiving  such  approval  to  transmit  the  same  to  the 
various  municipal  and  county  authorities  for  sanction. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  ask  municipalities  to  employ 
registered  plumbers  only,  and  that  masters  employ 
only  registered  operatives.  The  reports  made  as  to 
the  progress  of  technical  classes  and  examinations, 
and  the  assistance  received  on  their  behalf,  were 
considered  satisfactory.  The  Congress  decided  that 
masters  should  have  the  option  of  indenturing 
apprentices,  and  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
should  be  six  years.  Sir  D.  Maclagan,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Edinburgh, 


acted  as  chairman  during  part  of  the  second  day's 
proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  short  speeches 
favourable  to  the  registration  scheme  were  made 
by  Sir  William  Henderson,  ex-Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen;  Mr.  P.  Esslemont,  ex-M,P.  for  ICast 
Aberdeenshire,  now  Chairman  of  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board,  and  Sir  William  D.  Geddes,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  The  members  proceeded 
in  the  afternoon,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  \Villiam  C. 
Brooks,  Bart.,  to  the  forest  of  Glen  Tana,  and 
were  shown  over  the  irrigation  and  other  works 
on  the  estate.  At  the  third  day's  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  to  the  district  councils  to 
consider  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  purchasing 
from  publishers,  for  cash,  new  books  on  the  subject 
of  sanitation  and  plumbing,  and  disposing  of  them 
to  operatives  at  cash  prices,  to  be  paid  on  the  instal- 
ment system.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  letters 
" R.P."  should  be  universally  used  to  designate  a 
plumber  registered  under  the  national  system.  The 
next  Annual  Congress  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Inverness,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded 
the  business  proceedings.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  Congress  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
plumbing  apparatus  in  the  Lower  Hall  of  Marischal 
College,  and  that  a demonstration  was  given  by 
Professor  Hay  on  the  more  recent  and  notable  of 
sanitary  and  lighting  appliances,  the  meihods  of 
dealing  with  sewer  gas,  and  the  proper  ventilation  of 
rooms,  &c.  A drive  to  some  of  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  city  brought  the  Congress  to  a close. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The  annual 
e.xcursion  of  the  members  of  this  society  took  place 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  party,  numbering  about  forty, 
arrived  at  Runcorn  about  three  o’clock.  They  then 
journeyed  by  means  of  waggonettes  to  the  Cheshire 
works  of  the  Vyrnwy  scheme  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration Waterworks.  They  inspected  the  Mersey 
aqueduct,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  waier 
tower,  at  Norton,  afterwards  going  to  Frodsham. 
The  company  returned  home  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Road  at  St. 
Annes-on-tiie-Sea.— Whilst  the  workmen  have 
been  making  the  excavations  for  the  new  main 
drainage  works  at  St.  .\nnes,  they  have  come  across 
what  some  suppose  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Roman  road.  Close  by  the  northend  of  Park-road, 
abutting  on  St.  Annes-road,  West,  where  they  were 
about  to  lay  the  new  drains,  they  discovered  at  a 
depth  of  quite  12  ft.  6 in.  from  the  surface  of  the 
present  street  (which  was  only  laid  out  when  St. 
Annes  was  founded)  the  materials  of  a buried  road- 
way of  broken  stone  and  cement,  some  18  in.  in 
thickness.  This  road  had  been  13  ft.  wide,  and 
seemed  to  run  in  a direct  line  from  the  short  east- 
ward, almost  parallel  with  the  present  St.  Annes- 
road. 

Science  and  Art  Schools,  Ventnor.— 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ventnor  was  held  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Public  Free  Library,  and  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  by  the  local  Technical 
Education  Committee  for  the  district,  when  the 
prizes  and  certificates  were  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  in  the  Art  and  Science  Classes, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  who  also  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  of  delivering  an  address  on 
" Art  and  its  Uses."  The  chair  wa.s  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Littlefield,  J.P.,  F.S.A..and  F.R.G.S., 
who,  introducing  the  lecturer,  paid  a well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Ryan,  who  had  presided  over  the  School  of  Art 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  lamented  death 
in  Italy  last  spring.  He  explained  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  school-training  was  not  so  much  to 
form  sculptors  and  painters,  as  to  encourage  among 
the  public  a love  anti  taste  for  art,  and  with  that 
view  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant, 
when  men  and  women  would  make  their  homes 
truly  artistic,  and  put  aside  the  vulgar  taste  which 
those  homes  often  show  in  furniture  and  decora- 
tion. The  Medimval  architects  succeedeil  in  their 
buildings,  where  moderns  too  often  failed,  because 
their  heart  was  in  their  work.  The  report  of  tlie 
Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Honorary  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  J.  F.  Livesay.  The  local  prize-winners 
were  Messrs.  George  Martin,  A.  J.  Rousell, 
H.  Towner,  and  A.  Armstrong,  the  last  a boy  of 
only  twelve  years  old.  whose  freehand  drawing  was 
highly  commended. 

Glasgow  and  'West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College. — To  meet  the  growth  of  the  architectural 
classes  at  this  college,  we  hear  that  a studio  will  be 
opened  this  session.  Mr.  James  Lochhead  having 
been  appointed  instructor.  He  will  be  introduced 
to  the  students  on  the  4th  October,  at  the  opening 
lecture,  which  Mr.  Charles  Gourlay,  A.R.I.B.A., 
will  deliver,  on  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Architecture,"  which  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides,  and  by  a number  of  photos  collected  by  the 
lecturer  during  his  recent  travels.  Mr.  Allan 
Graham,  Prob.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  re-appointed 
assistant  to  the  building  construction  classes. 

Consistory  Court  of  London. — Dr.  Tristram, 
Q.C. , Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  has  granted  a 
faculty  for  re-seating  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman-street. 
and  removing  the  north  and  south  galleries,  erected 
fifty  years  ago  to  accommodate  loo  persons.  The 
entire  alterations  will  extend  to  re-fronting  the  west 
gallery,  set  up  in  1691,  and  laying  down  a new 
block  floor,  and  are  estimated  to  cost  2,500/. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  ot  Work. 


I Bf  Thom  Adrertlied. 


to  be 

delivered. 


•New  Infirmary  I Sunderland  Union. ...  501.  C5I.  151. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ot  Work  or  Materlala. 


»-erat(t 


{«  Worki.  Daily 


Sbiiie  Wall  Kntranee.  Arniley  Park  . 

Iron  HalliiiH".  4c.  Aniilcy  Park 

Kuteiwioii  ol  Urttructtra  

Riiiall  Ho.pital  

County  Olfii'ee.  Wakefield  i.ub-Luutra 

CareiakiT'a  LiKlue 

(iniuite  and  Flint  Rood  MeUl 

Asylum  Wards,  Mickleover 


Residence,  Morecaiulw. . . . 
BcwiTliig.  FloiiKiiiK.  4c,  Si 
Isii’udry  at  Workhouee. 

Liverpool  

OoiMls  Warehouse.  4c.  On 
.Alteralkli  Ui  Briird  Room,  4c. 
Well  Sinking.  4o  Kilmacow  fj. 
Forming.  MctMlIhig,  «c.  Streets 
us.  Diiildimn,  «c.  ut 


Brunch  Lihr.ry.  4e.  Kirhstnll 

Two  Shops,  Buxter  date 

Drainage  Works.  Tainerton.  Follott.. 


Schools.  St.  Helens,  Lancs 

Keeper's  Bouse,  4c.  Phicuix  ttecrcanou 

Ground  

Paving  2,(W0  »)  yds-  of  Ronds.  4c. . . . 
Schoolhouee,  Portavogie,  co.  Down  . 


Ciiurch  Institute.  All  Saints,  W'eelsby, 

Griiutby 

School  Buildings,  Residence,  4c.  Brent. 


By  Thom  Required. 


Halifax  Corporation  .. 


Epsnni  Lonil  Bicird  . . 

West  Riding  C C 

Plyuiouih  Corponitiou 
Barking  Town  Loc.  B. 
Derby  County  Lunatic 


Stretford  Lical  Board 


TheGu:i 


’.aving  Setts,  Kerbs,  4c 

k-huulkeepers  House.  Bradford 

Scli.Kil 

lu-builcling  Market,  St.  John's  


i-Ka*tern  R.tilway 

Mailing  Union 

Waterford  Union  .... 
Card!  If  Corporation  .. 

North  Dublin  I'nlnn.. 
Lee-isCoriKiration.... 
Doncaster  Corporation 
Pljniton  St.  Mary 
K.B.A 

GlasgcT  Police  Com. 

Stockton  Covp 

Rev.  A.  W -Wliltley 
(Portaferry)  

Rev.  A.  W.  Ballachey 

Stone  School  Bo.ird  .. 

Lunacy  B->ard 

Western  Counties  Agri- 
cultural Co-op.  See. .. 

Ronconi  Union 

Trustees  Wcslevmi 
Methodist  Connexion 
Chorlcy  (Lants.j  Corp. 

Bradford  School  Board 
Blackpool  Corp 


J,  A,  Poekln 

J.  Allison  

USUMl  

do. 
do, 
do. . 

W.  V.  Dixon 

G.  D.  Bellamy 

C.  J.  Dawson  

J,  Sotiies  Story 

Walker  4 Colliusou 
Mr.  Koylc 

W,  W,  Thomas  .... 

H. '  Beusted”]!!!!!! 

UffiexiU  


do. 


Willink  4 Thickmsac 

Official  

do. 

J.  J.  Cresswell 

W.  T.  Walford 

R.  Black 

w.  T.  M,  Mear 

P.  Silcock  

.T-  Rosser  

Win,  Leigh  

C,  H-  Hargreaves 

J.  Wolstenlioliiic  .... 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 


•Supply  of  Stores  

•Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  

•Broken  Granite 

Sewering.  4c  Rowsloy-street  

Interiiiediate  luid  Technical  School, 

Brhigi-nd.  Glam. 

•Sewerage  Work 

•Broken  Stone 

Providing  .aud  Laying  two  miles  Cnst-Don 

Pipes 

•Woird  Blocks  for  Paving 

•Extension  of  Electric  Lighting  St  ition. . . . 

•Paving  Works 

Water  Supply,  Reservoir.  4c.  Cnniiiieatowu 

Two  Large  Roofs  

•Boilers  and  Puinplug  Machinery 

Street  Works.  Bury 

•Baths  and  Washhouses  

Levelling,  Paving.  Ac.  Birch-street 

Levelling,  F.iving,  4c,  Vork-road  

Sewer.  Kradford-ioiMl  iTSOyds.l  

•New  Wards  and  Alterations 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Asylum,  Waterford  .... 

Free  Library,  South  Shore 

Church  Work.  W,-ster!eiKh.  Gloa 

•Rixul-Makiiig  and  Stwtr  Works 

•Hewer  Works,  4c 

tt'ater  Works 

•Additions,  4c.  to  Hotel  

Pidice  Stathiu,  and  Scsoloual  Court,  Blytli 

•Pavilion  at  Pier  Head 

Uraiiiingthc  Karsley  District 

•Technical  Instruction  Buildings 

•Plumbing  and  Sauitaiy  Work 

•New  County  Office,  W.ikefield  (Suh- 

Cimtractsl  

Street  Works,  Sliepheril's  Estate.  Leeds. 
Draining,  4c.  fij  acres  of  lAud,  Rowland’ 
Gill,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  


By  whom  Required. 


Cunibridge  Corp 

Lewisham  &I.  of  MTte. 
Hartley  WinOiey 

(HanUi  E.S.A 

Loudon  CouiityCom.cil 
St.  PaJicras  Vesiry  ... 
Southgate  Luc.  Bd.  .. 
Alsjrdeen  C.C 


Soiidwkh  Corp. 

Sewering  Coiiimitteo  of 

Corporation  

Islington  r.B.  4 W.H 


Jcy  Town  Coimdl 


Orave.seiid  Hosplt-il 


Blackpool  Corp 

Rev.  R Stevens 

Tottenham  l.oc,  Bd,  .. 

Maidstone  U.S.A 

Bl.aiidfnrd 


I.  Ltd, 


Ascot  Royal  Hotel.  .. 
Northuml>crlaiid  C.C. 

Farslcy  Lowil  Buud  . . 

Staffordshire  C.C 

St.  LeoiiurdiShoreditcli 

Quanliuns  

West  Riding  (Yorksl, 
County  Council 


nUlHal 

W.  N.  Blai 
— Savage 


O.  P.  Lambert  . 
John  'T.  Wood  .. 
Official 


/.  R.  Slaterton 

iiJIU-iai 

Prof.  H.  Rohlnsuii  .. 
C-  G.  Lhwbou  


do. 


Farrow  4 NisViett  . . . 

J.  Otway  

J.  Wolstenholnie  ... 
Sedding  4 WUslu 

J.  K.  Worth 

W (I.  Scooiies  ....... 


F,  Becsley.. 


Tliumpson  4 Selhy... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Reg.  Plumber  1 
inspecUir,  4c. 


1 Water-Waste 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Sept.  2 

a 


Appllctl- 


Those  Tnarked  icith  an  Asterisk  (•)  ore  aicertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Centracts  pp.  Iv.,  yl.,  ylll.  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  p,  xxll. 


towards  which  a voluntary  church  rate  for  1,800/. 
has  been  raised,  whilst  the  balance  can,  it  is  slated, 
be  met.  In  the  old  church  which  was  formerly  a 
chapel  to  St.  Olave's  Jewry,  was  buried  Antony 
Munday,  ofiit  1633,  citizen  and  draper,  who 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  a continuation  of  Stows 
“Survey,"  and  for  forty  years  acted  as  chief 
marshal  for  the  City’s  shows  and  pageants.  \\’ren 
rebuilt  St.  Stephen’s  in  1676-7.  at  a cost  of  4,020/; 
it  has  a plain  interior,  and  a tower  60  ft.  high 
surmounted  by  a square  lantern  upon  a sloping 
base,  carrying  a square  concaved  spirelet,  capped 
with  a %ane  in  shape  of  a cock.  A great  portion 
of  the  tower  consists  of  the  old  masonry,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  north  side,  the  wall,  above,  being 
faced  with  Portland  stone.  The  organ,  by  Avery 
(1775)"'^  enlarged,  in  1853,  by  Gray  & Davison. 
The  gateway  between  the  street  and  graveyard  has 
a singular  carving  in  high  relief,  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  similar,  but  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
"Resurrection"  gate,  St.  Giles's-in-the-Pields : on 
the  back  is  the  date  “ 1780.” 

Business  Change. — We  are  informed  that  the 
works  known  as  •'  The  King-street  Granite  Works," 
Aberdeen,  carried  on  for  a number  of  years  by 
Mr.  W.  Keith,  jun. , have  been  taken  over  and  are 
now  being  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Garstin  & Sons, 
Kensal  Green,  London,  W. 

Electricity  Works,  Glasgow.— On  the  aSih 
uU.,  at  the  Kelvinside  Electric  Lighting  Station, 
Hughenden-road,  Glasgow,  the  ceremony  of  switch- 
ing on  the  light  took  place.  The  buildings  are 
situated  about  100  yds.  north-west  from  Hyndland- 
road  Railway  Station.  The  works  are  so  designed 
that  the  portion  now  built  forms  only  a part  of  a 
larger  station.  The  portions  facing  north  and  west 
are  temporary  buildings.  The  roof  is  of  green 
slate.  The  portion  of  the  engine  and  dynamo  room 
now  built  measures  67  ft.  long  by25*ft.  broad  by 
34  ft.  high.  The  foundations  already  in  are  suited 
for  six  engine  dynamos  of  120  h.-p.  each,  two  of 
which  are  placed  and  in  operation.  Each  of  these 
can  supply  under  ordinary  working  conditions  1,500 
electric  glow  lamps  of  loc.-p.  or  1,000  of  i6c.-p. 
In  addition  there  are  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
accumulators  of  the  largest  type  made.  A gallerv 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  engine-room 
contains  the  switchboard  and  instruments  mounted 
on  white  marble  panels,  and  leads  to  the  store- 
room. Opening  off  this  gallery  also  is  the  private 
room  of  the  electrician  in  charge  of  the  station. 
U ndernealh  the  station  a subway  gives  access  to  the 
conductors  between  the  dynamos  and  switchboards 
and  to  the  end  of  the  feeder  mains  which  carry  the 
current  over  the  Kelvinside  district.  Over 


ic,oaD  yds.  of  feeder  and  distribution  mains  are 
already  laid  under  the  streets  from  which  the  earliest 
demand  is  expected.  The  buildings  and  the  installa- 
tion generally  have  been  designed  by  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  M,  M. 
Munro,  M.I.E.  E,  of  the  firm  of  Anderson  & 
Munro,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sharp 
& Kent  of  London  have  been  the  contractors  for  the 
whole  work,  their  representative  being  Mr.  Elsden 
Dew.  A.I.E.E. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquarie.s.  — A 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Castle,  Newcastle,  on  the  30th  ult, , Canon  Green- 
well  presiding.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  urn 
and  a portion  of  a skull  found  in  a quarry  near 
Amble  were  submitted  for  inspection  by  Mr, 
Pickering.  Mr.  John  Robinson  called  attention 
to  the  old  wooden  waterpipe  unearthed  in 
front  of  the  Tyne  Theatre  recently,  and  some 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  Rev. 
Anthony  Johnson,  \'icar  of  Healey,  read  a paper  on 
"Notes  on  Blanchland  and  Slalev."  Mr.  O.  J. 
Charlton  submitted  " Notes  on  some  Deeds  and 
other  newly-discovered  Documents  at  Hesleyside. " 
"Notes  on  the  newly-discovered  Roman  altar  at 
Lancaster"  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoopell. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  writers  of.  the 
papers, 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Strike, 
SouTll.AMPTON.  — The  Strike  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  at  Southampton  has  ended,  so  far  as  the 
house  trade  is  concerned.  The  arrangement  is  that 
yid.  per  hour  should  be  the  maximum  and  yd.  the 
minimum  rate  of  joiners'  wages  in  Southampton, 
the  employers  exercising  their  right  of  paying  their 
men  according  to  merit.  As  to  the  shipyards  no 
arrangement  has  been  arrived  at. 

Builders’  Labourers’  Wages,  Newcastle, — 
A meeting  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Newcastle.  Gateshead,  and  'Tyne  District  Master 
Builders'  Association,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Builders'  Labourers  of  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and 
District,  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  at  Newcastle, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  labourers  would 
withdraw  their  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages, 
provided  the  employers  would  agree  to  withdraw 
their  demand  for  a reduction.  As  the  employers 
had  previously  offered  to  do  this,  the  wages  question 
is  therefore  settled,  and  a threatened  stoppage  of 
work  averted. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Septe.mber  7. 

Dundee  Institute  ij.  Architecture. — Annual  E.'Jcursioi 
Kinfauns  Castle,  Penh,  Dupplin  Castle,  &c. 

Monday,  September  ii. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  {parfenters'  HaWyi, 
Montlily  Meeting,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  13. 

Liverpool  En^ncering  Society. — Visit  to  the.Sunllgli 
Soap  Works,  Bebington. 

Saturday,  September  16. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  ;o  the-  A. 
Free  Library,  &c. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

13,047. — Ventilating  Brick:  C.  H.  Opensiaw  a, 
another,— -The  principle  on  which  the  brick  which  fore 
the  subject  of  this  patent  is  constructed  is  One  side  of  if 
brick  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  inner  surface  has  ribs,  flutu 
or  perforations.  When  the  brick  is  laid  it  will  form  a psf 
in  the  hollow  of  which  a floor  joist  or  other  timber  mr 
rest,  and  another  brick  of  the  same  description  being  placa 
on  the  top  of  such  joist  or  limber,  with  the  hollow  ,resti-i 
thereon,  will  form  a cap,  and  allow  of  the  efficient  circuc 
lion  of  air  round  the  end  of  the  joist,  preventing  rot -i 
decomposition  of  the  joist  or  timber. 

16,654.  — Channelling  Wood:  P.  S.  Brown  a. 
another. — This  invention  consists  of  a machine  for  takii 
curvilinear  channels  out  of  boards  used  in  packing-^:*' 
making  and  other  purposes.  A stock  or  bead  earn 
cutting  toots  which,  when  a board  is  laid  on  the. table,  a 
the  table  lowered  to  bring  the  under  side  of  the  board  s 
contact,  scoops  or  channels  out  a part  of  the  board  of  i 
shape  and  depth  desired. 

17,137. — Regulator  for  Stoves  : M.  Tibbits.—'\- 
objcct  of  this  invention  U to  convert  an  ordinary  stov^ 
grate  into  a slow  combustion  stove  ; and  a plate  of  >1 
with  a door  or  doors  sliding  underneath,  and  actuated’’^: 
levers,  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  opened'^ 
closed  from  the  front  of  the  stove  a«  may  be  desired. 

19,683.— Carpenter's  Squares  : F.  F.  Poole.— AccO< 
ing  to  this  invention  a square  is  made  so  that  ii  will  eat 
take  CO  pieces  to  be  stowed  .away,  but  when  wanted  it 
fixed  up  for  use  and  accurate  in  work. 

4,805. — Outlet  Ventilator:/.  Taylor. — A prolec-* 
ventilator  is  made  by  covering  the  air  collector  witlri' 
hinged  flap  or  regulator,  and  also  a weather  guard  w 
louvres.  The  regulator  is  controlled  by  a rod  or  any  of  j 
usual  means. 

6,380.— Window  Frames  and  Sashes  : J.  Bridefi 
The  frames  are  so  made  that  the  sashes  maybe  remoi 
therefrom  and  brought  into  the  room  for  cleaning  and  Si 
like  purposes,  and  readjusted  without  the  aid  of  sp44> 
tools,  or  the  removal  of  the  beads  or  fastenings.  Elabop 
arrangements  to  this  end  are  described  in  the  specifrcatia 

8,142. — Moulds  : F..  A.  R.  Avenarius. — Boxe»  r 
mould-s  Used  for  artificial  stone,  which  may  be  fix^d  t. 
taken  apart  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  are  made! 
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forming  the  four  sides  separate  from  each  other  and 
securing  them  by  corresponding  projections  as  well  as  by 
rails. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

August  2t. — 15,785,  C.  Mace,  Glaze  for  Floor  Surfaces. 
— *5-792,  J.  Mortimer,  Socketed  and  Lidcd  Access  Drain 
and  Water-Pipes. — 15,822,  C.  Wildt,  Plastic  Decoration  of 
Surfaces. — 15,837,  A.  Bell,  Doors. 

August  22. — 15,869,  C.  Manchip,  Marking  and  Punch- 
ing Roofing  Tiles. — i5,88t,  Z.  De  La  Rozcrc,  Varnish  for 
Woodwork. 

August  23. — 15,913,  J.  Sellars,  Applying  Cement  or  other 
Materials  to  Surfaces. — 15,919,  W.  Hooker  and  C.  Fitch, 
Hanging  Sliding  Windows,  to  be  opened  from  the  inside. 

August  24. — 15,970,  J.  Sim,  Fittings  relating  to  Case- 
ment Windows  or  Uo  irs,  and  to  other  Door.s. — 15,993,  W. 

iohnson.  Machines  for  Pressing  Bricks,  &c. — 16,020, 
■urton.  Window  Fastenings. 

August  25. — 16,030,  J.  Whiteley,  Raising,  Lowering,  and 
Securing  Sash  Windows  in  Position. — i6,oS6,  T.  Owen, 
Cutting  Tenons  in  Woodwork,  .and  for  Shaping  Timber, 
or  imparting  to  it  a given  curvature. 

August  26. — 16,120,  H.  Olroyd,  Joints  for  Pipes  01 
Tubes. — 16,122,  A.  Martin,  Stove.s. — 16,128,  E.  Huglies, 
Stoiie-s.awing  Machines. — 16,133,  W.  Thompson,  Electrical 
Device  for  Opening  Doors. — 16,156,  J.  Graltoii,  Potter's 
Oven  Bottom. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

11,981,  E.  Barnsley,  Interchangeable  Varnish  Bottle, 
Paint  Kettle,  Funnel,  and  Strainer. — 13,965,  F.  l.ynde, 
Siphon  and  Other  Traps. — 14,193,  R.  Barker,  Window- 
sashes, — 14,296,  R.  Donaldson,  Flushing  .apparatus  of 
W.aicr-closets,  &c. — 14,484,  J.  Diingey,  Flushing  Apparatus 
for  Closets,  Latrines,  die. — 15,221,  C.  Howland,  Drain- 
pipes. 

complete  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{,Optn  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

16,438,  I'h  Smith,  Certain  Improvements  in  Spring 
Latches  for  Doors. — 22,989,  D.  B.aron.  Vcntil.ating  Rooms 
and  Buildings. — 2,858,  C.  Penny  and  J.  Thackrah,  Con- 
struction and  Arrangement  of  Water-closets.  — 13,247, 
M.  Syer,  Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  Attaching  to 
the  Flushing  Pipes  of  Water-closets  and  Urinals. — 13,936, 
J.  Shannon,  Wood  Graining  .Machines. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROTERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  28. — By  Phillips  dr*  Co. : F.  house,  shop,  and 
extensive  stabling,  George-yd.,  Whitechapel,  r.  90/.,  2,250/. 

August  29. — By  J.  H.  Hunter:  22  and  23,  Gillics-st., 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  66/.,  510/. — By 
J.J.  Wheeler:  53,  Nunliead-lane,  Peckham,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  32/.,  270/. — By  Humbert-,  Hon,  Flint  (at 
Watford):  123  and  123A1  St.  Albans-rd.,  Watford,  f., 
534?.;  the  residence  “St.  Wilfrids,”  Bushey,  Herts,  f.,  r 
40/.,  450/. 

August  31. — By  Parsons  dr*  Son:  “The  City  Arms” 
Beer  House,  Arlsey  Siding,  Beds.,  f.,  r.  20/.,  440/.  ; “ The 
Cricketers”  Beer  House,  Ashwell,  Herts,  f.,  r.  15/.,  480/.  : 
4,  Stuart-st.,  Luton,  Beds,  f.,  r.  26/.,  350/.;  iii,  St. 
James’s,  Brighton,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  56/.,  r.  80/.,  175/. — By 
Newbon  dr*  Co.  : 12  and  13,  Kdward-sq..  Caledonian-rd., 
u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  68/.,  410/.  ; 77  and  70,  Barnsbury- 
rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  275/. ; 29  and  31,  Copen- 
hagen-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  265/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  une.xpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER, 

Creeaheart,  B.C. 

ton  9.'o/o  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S. ft, cu.  2/3  3/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  s/io/o  3'i5/o 

Birch,  do 2/10/0  3/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/S'o  4/10/0 

Fir.  Dantslc,  &c.  1/5/0  2/13/0 

Oik,  do 2'i5/o  s/5/0 

Canada  S/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  2/0/0  4/is/o 

Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  s/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&C-,  log 2/15/0  s/0/0 

Odessa,  crown  ....  2/15/0  5/0/0 

Deals.  Finland 
and  & ist  std  100  6/io/a  9/10/0 
Do.  4«h  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  fl/io/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  9'o/o  13/0/0 

Do.  and  yellow.,  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/015/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  ai/0/0  28/10/0 
Do,  do. and  ....  16/0/017/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/0  it/0/0 
Do.  do.  3id  & 

and  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/10/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3'o/o  15/0/0 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 tn.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/14/0 

Do.  and 0/7/6  o/it/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  U U\ 

Honduras.  ..See  /4  /4i 

Mahogany,  Cuba  U I6i 

SL'  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  I3  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  /3I  /4i 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4  /5i 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  ao/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
ming   o/c/6  e/1'3 ' 


TIMBER  fcontinue^. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  oloh  0I1/6 
Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  oiolj 

METALS. 

Iron— PIg.in  Scot- 
land   ..ton  226  0 o'o 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5^7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staflbrdshire, 

in  London 6/o/q  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46.0/0  ^6‘soh 
Best  selected  ..46/15/0  475/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 42/8/9 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  o/o/S 
L E A D-Pig, 

^anUh ton  915/0  9'i6/3 

brands  9/16/3  9'i8'9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards.. ..  ii/io/o  o/o/o 

Pipe ia/0/0  0/0/a 

Zinc—  EnglUh 

sheet ton  2i/io'o  o/o/o 

VieiUo  Mon- 

. tagne  22/o/o  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits..  ...  79/12/6  80/2/6 

Australian 81/2.16  81/12/6 

English  Ingots..  83/0/0  83/10/0 

Banca u/0/0  0/0/0 

Billiton  0/0/0  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/17,6  21/2/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  o/o'o 

Do.  Ceylon 26/10/0  26  15  o 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapesecd,  English 

pale 23'is/o  24'o/o 

Do.  brown  22/Q/o  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  ao/io'o  0/0/0 

Oleine aa/0/0  23/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined 5/10/0  ia/0/0 

Tar  — Stockhobn 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 
Archangel......  0/12/6  00/0 


TENDERS. 

{Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.) 

ACCRINGTON.— For  sewering  Perth-strect,  and  excavating, 
sewering,  paving.  &c.,  two  back  streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Newton.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Accrington. 
Quantities  by  the  Borough  Surveyor: — 

TfarA  5rrff«.—l>eo.  Adams.  UswaliltwisUe. . At  oer 

/’cr/A.j/rct-r.ScTrm— GeorgeCunUfTe&Sons,  Schedule  of 

Accrington  ) p^i^es. 


BARLING  (Essex).  — For  additions  and  alter.ations  to  the 
Barling  Board  Schools,  near  Southend.  Essex,  for  the  U.  D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  W.  }.  Wood,  architect,  i,  Kinsbury.circus,  E.C.,  and 
Southend.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bushell  A:  Crosier,  Great  James- 


. .,£1,107  I Woodhams 

..  1,075  I Burgess  S:  Bailey 

••  995  C.  Ventris,  Great  Waker 

..  97M  ing  (accepted)  


.,  Bedford.! 
Comber  & Watts 

Norden 

Darke  & Son  .... 
J.Gozzett 


BATH.— For  the  erection  of  additional  premises  at  Wick,  near 
Bath,  for  the  Golden  Valley.  Ochre,  and  (ixide  Mining  and  (iolout 
Company.  Mr.  W.  Holbrow,  surveyor,  16,  john-street,  Bristol;— 
Conlraci  No.  1. 

H.  J.  Rossiler £390  I Edwards  Bros,  (accepted)  ..£334 

Contract  No.  s. 

Edwards  Bros £'45  | H.  J.  Rossiter  (accepted)  ..£r4o 


BICKINGTON  (Devon). — For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  r 
Bickinglon,  Newton  Abbot.  S,  Devon,  for  Mrs.  Loveys.  M: 
Samuel  Se.igar.  :ircliitect  and  surveyor,  Newton  Abbot : — 

Adams  iS:Vea  £850  0 I John  I’oniroy,  .Ashbur- 

I.ewis  Beanie  608  10  ton  (accepted)  £525 

Davie  A:  Palfrey 590  0 | 


Hot 

Joint  architects;— 

T.  I).  Graty £',475  [J-  Cooper £1,346 

Roomc  1,442  T.  Crossley  1,320 

Maides  A:  Harper 1.439  F.  P.  Duthoit  1,282 

J.  Aniaud  A:  Son  1,396  | 


••£87  S I BrifTett  (accepted) ,£59 

. . 6s  o I 


Hodges  ... 


BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  additions  to  the  Raglan-road  Board 
School.  Mr.  Ciias.  Bell,  architect 

W.  A.  Grubb  £>.107  I F.  P.  Duthoit  £1.055 

Soinerford  A:  Son  1,079  I T.  D.  Graty  1,051 

T,  Crossley 1.057  I J-  C.  Arnaud  & Son 1,043 


BROMLEY,  Kent.  — For  additions,  alteration! 
works  at  64  and  65,  Masons'  Hill,  Bromley.  Kent.  1 
Hatch.  Messrs.  Bushell  A:  Crosier,  architccls,  2; 
street.  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ;— 

Thos.  Knight  £1.722  j Thos.  Crossley.. 

• A:  Holness  ..  1,702  Matthews  Bros,  : 


and  s.iiiitary 
Great  Janie™ 
.......  £1.635 


R.  1 


• Accepted,  subject  to  raod'ifications. 


Morley,  atchilect,  Cambridge  ; — 


[No  competition.] 


CAMBRIDGE.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  .1  residence,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark.  Messrs.  Gordon.  Lowthet,  A:  Gumon,  architects. 
16,  hinstmry-circus : — 

W,  Saint  £2,240  0 o 

[No  competition,] 


CELDRIDGE  (!rcl 
for  the  Union  Guardia 
by  architect ; — 

Tlionias  Lynch,  Kilcoch  £'25 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS. — For  the  erection  of  a Church  of 
England  Mission-hall.  Mr.  Eli  Knowles,  architect,  25,  Queen-sireet, 
Great  Harwood : — 

Henry  Rainsliott 
F.  T.  Stanley  . .. 


•••£*50 


:.50|W  De,m. 
100  I • Accer 


itreet'iJti: 


Chester ; 

Appleton  & Smith..  ..^155  16  o I Bl.aice ^131 

Chanihers 151  o 0 Cook,  Colchester*. .. . 121 

Beaumont 132  to  oi  ’Accepted. 


COMPTON  GIFFARD  (Devon).— For  widening  Higher  Compton 

road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  K,  H,  Worth,  s - ' 

street,  Plymouth 

J.  Shaddock,. £665  o 0 

WakchamBros 518  0 0 

W.  G.  Goad 480  0 0 


k.  Darke  445  I4 


veyor,  43.  v 

E.  Duke £401 

K.  Rogers 352 

Paynter  Ac  Davy,  Bed- 
lord  - terrace,  Ply- 
mouth * 340 


CRICKLADE.— Fornew  house  at  Cricklade,  Wilts.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Lansdowii.  arcliitect,  Swindon  : — 

S.  L.  Franklin.  Cricklade £ssr  0 o 


EAT. ING  — For  erecting  four  villa  residences  at  Castle  Hill. 
Ealing,  for  the  '•  Mutual  Land  and  Investment  Association,  Limited." 

.Mr.  1 hoinas  Spink,  F.S.I.,  architect,  64,  Holbnni  Viaduct ; 

T.  Nye  £2.188  I G.  Smethurst  £1.760 


GRAVESEND.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Chalk. 
Messrs.  Cobham  Ac  Cobham,  surveyors,  1 and  3,  Edwin-stieet, 
Gravesend,  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

C.  Fenton  £300  o I J.  Wilford  £219  10 

W.  Andrews 205  o Seager  A:  Lovell,  Graves- 

W.  Hopkins  255  o|  end* 219  7 

G.  Gates 236  o 1 • Accepted. 


IIALLTNC. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  offices. 
Hailing,  for  the  School  Board,  Mr.  H.  Bensted,  architect.  86, 
Week-siroet.  Maidstone.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.Scoones.  Rochester;— 

Bat'lcn  £1.392  01  Cox  Bros ^1.250  o 

Callund  A:  Son  1,332  o Brown  1249  o 

Horscrofi  A:  Mills 1,324  o | Norman  i[248  o 

Slade  1,317  o I Langridge,  Snodlanci*  1,218  o 

Wallis  lS:  Sons  1.293  © Gates . 1.180  0 

'-=73  0 Seager i.'tso  o 

Coker  1.254  o[Wiliord 1,14510 

•Accepted, 


H.W  WARDS  HEATH  (Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  a residence 

' ' be  built  by  Mr.  Philip  Rose,  for  the  Misses  Rose. 

! carried  out  as  per  drawings,  Acc.  Quantities  not 


The  drainage 

S.  Norm.an... 
Warren  A:  Co 


£5-'83  I Jas.  Longley  At  Co £4.575 

4.613  I i-.  R.  Hunt  4,544 


Henry  Card,  County  Surveyor,  County  Hall',  Lewes  :— 


William  Coiiinglmm  

William  Uldinan 

Barry  A:  Higham  

llill&Sinith 

Jos.  Westwood  A:  Co 

Jesse  Tildesley  

The  Stockton  Forgo  Co 

J.  Shewell  iS:  Co 

Murdock  & Cameron  

John  Lys.aght 

Will.  O.  Brettell 

Matthew  T.  Sh.aw  & Co., 
t.  Loudon*.. 


170  . 


H.  T.  . . „ 

George  hi.  Chapman,  Newliaven*  — 

• Accepted. 

t Ironwork  and  Builder’s  Work. 


LLANBEBLIG.— For  new  organ  chamber,  and  other  ivork  c 
cstoration  lor  EUnbeblig  church,  Carnarvon.  Mr.  R.  G.  T liciiias 
.reinfect,  .Menai  Bridge.  N.  Wales 

£‘W  o I Evan  Jones.  Croesion, 

- 16  Carnarvon* ^£375 

iv.tii  Williams 489  u I . Accepted. 


LONDON  -For  rebuilding  No.  49.  Hayles-street,  for  the 
Trustees  of  H.iyles  Estate,  Lambeth  ; — 

Lapihorne  & Co .£997  | G.  Brittain  A860 

B.  E.  Nightingale 993  J- K.  Ford  

C.  Anselt 935  W.  Smith 72s 

J.J.  Hooper  874]  R.  C.  Scutt 


LONDON — For  building  new  billiard-rc. 

•reWlKl,  M.  Ilohops- 

"■■'d  £1,223  I Voller Pt 

;n  A:  Smith  1.197  Goodall 1 

C135  I Counney  At  Fairbairne*!! 

* Accepted. 


It  the  North  London 


.095 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  at 
mere  tavern,  Chisenhale-road,  Old  Ford, 
architect,  88.  Bishopsgate-street  Within  •— 

J.  Woodayc , 


for  additions  to  284.  Burdett-road,  semi- 
WitWn--^'^’  Sfchitect,  68,  Bishopsgate-street 

o o 


‘"iPfovements  at  86,  Dean-street,  Soho. 
Mr.  K.  A.  Lewcock.  architect,  88.  Bishopsgate-street  Within;— 
Simpson  & Cove  ^ g 

LONDON,— For  partly  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  417, 
Commercial-road.  Mr.  R.  A.  Rix,  architect  and  surveyor  26 
Budge-row,  City  ’-r"*.  au, 

Harpen £260  | Holmes,  Hackney*  £33< 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  business  premises,  and  new  shoo 
fittings,  &c..  No.  I South  place,  Finsbury,  E.C,.  lor  Mr.  Frederick 
Cook.  Messrs.  Bushell  & Crosier,  arcliilects,  22  Great  Iam.-< 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C,  James- 

M.atthewsBros.... £t95  I George  Gent,  London*  ..,.£.<7 

Hawkins  & Wright 190  f • Accepted.  ” 


EAST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  cottages.  Mr.  G.  H.  L. 
Stephenson,  architect,  57,  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Gialiaiii  A:  Co £2.250  I Baney  £>.890 

Fuller  2,145  Osborne  & Co 1,755 

Reed  2.105  I Edwards 1,620 


EYNSEORU  (Kent).— For  tf 
Eynsford  School  Board. 

1.  Basliighall-street,  E.C.  Qua 
21,  I-insbury-pavemcnt,  E.C. : — 
Uochell,  Cover  "• 


. . ...£2,467 

T.  Lindfield 2,388 

R.  A.  Lowe 2,233 

Lorden  A:  Son 2,212 

blade  2.135 

Osborne  A:  Co 2.119 

Mid-Kent  Building 

Works 2.102  . . 

’Accepted  subject  to  modification  and 
Education  Dep,mmcnt. 


irection  of  Board  Schools  for 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  arcliit 
ties  by  Messrs,  Stanger  & i 

Catley,  Sons.  & 

Holness £2,048 

Akeis&Co 2,045  ' 

J.  M.arsland 2,030  < 

T.  Knight  1.959  < 

Someriord  fii  Son. 

llrpington* 1.94S 

Sunning  A:  Son  ....  1,947  n 


the 


1 the  approval  of  the 


Moody £1.607  I Webster 

Mercer  t.6os  Newman 

Jenner 1,580  Croswell  

Prebble  1.545  I Pstts  (accepted)  . 


MILFCJRD  HAVEN  (South  Wales). — For  the  erection  of  a pair 
of  shops,  for  Messrs.  John  Bros.,  Milford  Haven.  Mcssrs.Baldwr 
Wood.  A:  Gaskell,  architects,  Milford  Haven  and  1 ‘ 

Simmons  A:  Pictor  £r  160  1 

Owens  A:  Phelps.  Milford  Haven  (accepted)....  ’^3  , 


;,  Finsbury-circus, 


MYLAND  (Essex).— For  part  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages 
Myland,  Colchester,  lor  Mr.  A.  E.  Cole.  Mr.  G.  H.  Page  architect 
Colchester; — ’ 

£320  I Warreckcr,  Colchester*  . . . .£240 

Harden 320  ( * Accepted. 


NEWMARKET,— Accepted  for  the  erection  andcompl 
detached  buildings  at  Heath  View  House.  Newmarket  for 
Rodngo.  Messrs.  Bushell  A:  Crosier,  architects  22  Great 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C,,  and  Newmarket 

Simpson  A:  Son  

[.No  competition.] 


••£95  ■ 


NEWTON  ABBOT.— For  the  erection  of  club  buildings  and 
caretakers  rooms,  Chudleigh  Knighton,  for  the  Right  Hon  C 
Seale-Hayne,  M.P.  Mr.  Samuel  Seagar,  architect,  Union-street! 
''-..■'""Abbot:— 


John  Lamacraft.. .. 
Winser  A:  Turner  . . 

Lewis  Bearne 

Parker  Bros 

Shaplcy  & Ball  .. .. 


[ F.  Friend £650  o 

I Davie  A:  Palfrey 650  o 

1 Robert  Collings  ....  *25  o 
I Hugh  Mills,  Newton 
I Abbot  (accepted)  ..  59317 


POOLE,— For  widening,  kerbing,  and  improving  Union-road, 
.ongfleet,  _for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  John  Eliorcl.  Borough 


King. 
G.  T.  Butiden 


Poole  ; — 

. £606  17  [ T.  C.  Rigter,  Long 

399  10  I fleet,  Poole* 

♦Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate £421 


0-] 


PRITTLEWELL  (Essex).— For  a new  school  building  with 
olhees  for  250  girls,  at  the  Brewery-road  Schools,  Prittlewell  Essex 
for  the  Southend-on-Sea  School  Board.  Mr.  Wallet  J.  Wood' 
architect,  i,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C..  and  Southend.  Quantities  bv 
Messrs.  Bushell  A:  Crosier.  Great  Janies-street,  Bedford-row:— 

H.  West £2,400 1 Darke  A:  Son  £*  005 

Coomber  & Smith 2.33B  J.  Gozzett 

Baker  At  Wiseman 2,275  ) 'F,  C.  Woodhams.  South-  ' 

J.  W.  Stewart 2.210  end*  ,06a 

F.  Dupont  2,1=5 1 ’Accepted. 
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PUROEN  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a farm-house,  for  th' 
Governors  of  Christs  HospitaL  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leeg.  architect;— 

W.Cladriing  .^.503  o I Glasscock  & Son  ....  ..£2.253  ' 

- --  -4  I J.  Hams  (accepted).  ..  1.5881 


Bell  fit  Co 2i4Si  I 


atej.maifls,  &c  , for  the 
rorporation,  Mr.  w.  uiacKsnaw,  ,»ate.»o.KS  Engineer  Startord:- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Nevett.  Stafford £«8  5 o 


SL’TTON  COLDFIELD —For  sewering 
the  L'rlian  Sanitary  Authority.  *'  '' 

Surveyor,  Sutton  ColtWeld 
(ieo.  "trentlian. 

Geo.  Law 

I.acob  Biggs  — 


i Fitrmaurice£i.o8o  c 


e.jut 


Curtail.  Lewi 


1,107  ' 


Marti 


I [Engin 


SWINDON.— For  the  erection  of  workshnps,  tie  . Deviaes-road. 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Lansdown.  architecL  Bath-road,  Swindon;— 

I.  Williams  £208  c 

W.  Chambers 197  it 

• Accepted. 


_ naia-roau,  owiuuou: — 

I T.j.  George  £189  o 

I E.  Midin,  bwindon*..  181  12 


SWINDON.— For  alterations  to  22,  High-street,  Swindon. 
T.  S.  Lansdown,  architect.  Swindon  :— 

■W.  Gerring  £3SS  ««  o I T.  Barrett. ..£295 

o 0 I W.Chambers.Swmdon*  250 

* Accepted. 


J.  Williams  30s  ' 


SWINDON.— For  livery  stables,  Swindon.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lansdown, 
architect,  Swindon  : — 

H.  Kinnier,  Swindon £*5°  ° ° 


WALMER  (Kent). —For  the  erection  of  a bungalow,  for  Captain 
Turner.  Mr.  IVrcy  B.  Stiudwick,  architect,  Hign-street,  Bromley, 


Kent.  Ouantities  supplied  : — 

H.  W.  Chandler £t.t 

H.  Stiff 1 

G.  H.  Denne  3c  Son I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J,  W,  B.  (amount  should  have  been  st.ited).— C.  J.  C.  F.  (too  late : 
next  week).—).  W.  S.  (too  late  ; next  week). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
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backing  should  be  of  large  stones  of  the 
same  height  in  course  as  face  stones  ; others 
are  satisfied  that  concrete,  or  even  rubble, 
walling  is  good  enough.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  avoidance  of  too  rigid  con- 
ditions in  the  specification  of  masonry  work 
is  advocated  as  tending  to  increase  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship.  The  stone- 
worker  or  quarry  foreman  if  left  to  himself  to 
a certain  degree  can,  and  will,  select  stones 
of  sizes  to  give  good  work  better  than  if  the 
precise  size  were  specified. 

The  effect  of  ice  pressure  is  a matter  which 
in  America  has  more  interest  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  foundations  of  bridges 
and  other  structures  in  waterways  than  here. 
The  immense  amount  of  ice  which  accumu- 
lates in  some  American  rivers,  such  as  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill,  causes  enor- 
mous and  unknown  pressure  upon  the  piers 
of  bridges,  and  instances  are  given  of  bridge 
piers  having  been  lifted  bodily  from  their 
beds  by  the  force  of  the  ice  expansion.  It 
is,  however,  not  only  the  question  of  the 
expansion  of  the  ice,  but  the  still  more 
momentous  effect  of  moving  ice,  especially 
prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when 
an  “ice-gorge,”  as  it  is  called,  forms,  and  is 
urged  forward  by  the  early  freshets.  The 
best  means  of  resisting  the  dangerous 
impact  of  moving  ice  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vision of  substantial  cut-waters  or  starlings 
of  masonry,  such  as  vve  universally  find  in 
Mediceval  bridges.  Cut-waters,  too,  are 
invaluable  as  a safeguard  against  the  drift 
which  rapidly  flooding  rivers  often  collect  in 
large  quantities,  and  which  in  America  is 
only  less  formidable  than  ice. 

The  question  of  retaining  walls  is  from  the 
varying  nature  of  the  soil  needing  support  so 
exceedingly  inconstant  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  theoretical  deductions  of 
Rankine  and  Moseley,  which  are  studied  on 
this  subject  by  Americans,  receive  but  little 
respect,  inasmuch  as  they  give  results  which 
entail  a larger  expenditure  of  material  and, 
therefore,  of  dollars,  than  is  usually  required 
for  the  sake  of  safety.  The  results  of 
parsimony  have,  however,  frequently  been 
the  cause  of  disaster  in  America,  and,  we 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  occasionally 
in  this  country  also.  Many  of  us  can 
; remember  to  have  seen  retaining-wallsshow- 
r ing  signs  of  failure,  either  by  sliding,  by 
; bulging,  or  by  overturning, 
t The  theories  of  arch  construction  meet 


we  liave  one  instance  where  the  endeavour,  1 
which  so  usually  accompanies  constructional  '. 
work  in  America,  to  cut  things  fine  has  been  i 
successful,  and  affords  a fresh  starting-point  ’ 
for  European  practice.  Even  in  England  1 
there  are  instances  where  such  loads  have  ' 
safely  been  pul  upon  soils  which  caution  i 
might  have  considered  dangerous.  For  ' 
bridge  building,  with  which  the  work  we  ' 
have  before  us  is  largely  concerned,  the  1 
important  element  of  scour,  or  water  action,  ' 
has  to  be  constantly  remembered. 

The  preparation  of  concrete  in  America  is 
similar  in  methods  to  those  adopted  here, 
save  that  in  the  examples  quoted  cement  is 
more  generally  used  as  the  matrix  than  lime, 
and  the  proportion  of  cement  is  slightly 
higher  than  is  used  by  architects.  Both  of 
these  differences  result  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  examples  before  us  ttie  work  is  of  an 
engineering  character,  and  hence  more 
subject  to  the  stress  of  water  action.  The 
cement  used  is  apparently  always  of  German 
or  native  production,  and  is  inferior  in  grade 
to  most  English  Portland  cement.  In  passing 
we  may  note  that  one  reason,  and  the  chief 
one,  why  English  cement  is  not  more  used 
in  the  States,  is  that  it  is  of  too  high  a 
quality  to  compete  in  price.  If  our  manu- 
facturers wish  to  supply  the  American  market 
they  must  fit  their  goods  to  the  quality  that 
satisfies  that  marlcet,  and  they  will  llien  be 
able  to  make  their  price  both  lower  and  more 
profitable. 

With  one  statement  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  concrete  we  are  rather  at  issue.  The 
American  view  seems  to  be  that  spreading 
footings  under  a wall  resting  on  concrete  is 
needless,  but  except  when  the  concrete  is 
exceptionally  well  bonded  and  cemented 
such  a course  practically  amounts  to  the 
waste  of  a considerable  section  of  the  con- 
crete foundation. 

The  generalities  in  which  our  author  deals 
in  speaking  of  stone  and  quarrying  do  not 
specialise  America  from  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  so  when  con- 
sidering only  broad  principles.  To  a great 
extent  the  same  applies  to  masonry.  The 
methods  of  stone  working  usually  do  not 
differ  from  our  own.  Difference  of  opinion 
; prevails  on  the  other  side,  as  here,  in  relation 
to  some  points.  Grouting,  for  example,  has 
■ its  advocates  and  its  opponents.  The  backing 
■.  of  ashlar  masonry.-  too,  finds  various  theories 
1 or  ideas  to  regulate  it.  Some  think  that 


American  Methods  of  Fortning  Foundations. 

rapid  develop- 
nient  of  the  re- 
and  the 


* ■J  ■ ' ■ methods  of  solv- 

ing old  problems  to  an  extent  which,  in  the 
older  and  more  settled  countries  of  Europe,  is 
scarcely  probable,  and  considerable  interest 
must,  therefore,  attach  to  a review*  of  what 
has  been,  and  is  being,  done  in  America  in 
any  such  subject  as  that  of  foundations — as, 
indeed,  in  any  problem  of  construction  or 
practical  arrangement  wliere  new  conditions 
may  be  expected  to  give  rise  to,  and 
occasion  for,  new  ideas. 

The  conditions  which  make  for  tlie  safety 
of  foundation-beds,  understanding  by  the 
term  “foundation-beds”  the  strata  of  the 
natural  earth  on  which  the  artificial  con- 
struction rests,  necessarily  are  the  same  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  The  rocks  of  America 
are,  considered  as  “foundation  - beds,” 
practically  the  same  as  here ; the  importance  of 
level — or,  at  least,  non-slipping — beds  equal, 
as  is  also  that  of  uniformity  of  material,  andr 
consequently,  of  settlement.  We  can  under- 
stand the  preference  given  to  clay  over  sand 
or  sand  and  gravel,  rather  than  the  opinion 
of  some  authorities  who  would  class  the  three 
kinds  of  soil 


as  equal  in  bearing  - power 
and  desirability.  Clay  is  apt,  as  a general 
rule,  to  be  superior  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
our  author,  as  well  as  on  account  of  another 
cause  that  he  omits,  the  general  prevalence 
of  thickness  of  stratum  as  a characteristic 
of  clay  beds,  which  tends  to  produce  the 
uniformity  of  settlement  that  is  so  desirable 
in  any  foundation  - bed  not  absolutely 
incompressible.  American  experience  shows, 
in  relation  to  clay,  that  with  a good  indurated 
bed  5,000  lbs.  per  square  foot  has  been 
safely  placed  upon  it.  The  same  figure  may 
be  taken  for  sand,  if  properly  secured  from 
lateral  shifting,  and,  d fortiori,  for  gravel. 
These  figures  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  figures  given  by  Rankine.  Here,  then, 


* “A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations."  By  W.  M. 
Patton,  C.E.  New  York  : John  Wiley  & Sons.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  & Co.,  Lim. 
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with  no  more  reverence  than  those  relating 
to  retaining-walls,  although  they  are  studied 
an  i known  by  the  American  engineer.  Skew 
arches,  on  account  of  the  extensive  know- 
ledge of  stereotomy  which  they  require  from 
the  workmen,  are  falling  into  disfavour  in 
America  as  well  as  here,  and  devices  are 
adopted  there  to  get  overthe  difficulty  just  as 
we  notice  in  the  widening  of  some  of  our 
own  great  trunk  lines. 

Bricks  and  brickwork  are  similar  in  their 
make  and  use  to  our  own,  save  that  con- 
siderable attention  has  of  late  been  directed 
to  what  we  may  call  bricks  of  fancy  colours, 
which,  though  intended  for  facing,  are  never- 
theless referred  to  by  our  author  as  founda- 
tions. The  American  architect  has  now  at 
his  command  a large  variety  of  tints  and  pecu- 
liar textures  in  his  brickwall  surface ; indeed, 
the  desire  for  novelty  of  effect  in  this  matter 
has  been  rather  overdone,  and  the  result  is 
often  fussy  and  unpleasing.  We  are  some- 
what surprised  to  note  that  the  superiority  in 
strength  of  English  over  Flemish  bond  is 
ignored,  and  that  it  is  considered  “ probably 
immaterial  which  is  used."  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  are  in  England  inclined  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  fancied  supe- 
riority of  English  bond,  as,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that  superiority  it  tlie 
bricks  were  laid  dry,'yet  in  a wall  the  work  of 
the  mortar  has  even  a more  pregnant  bearing 
upon  the  strength  of  the  construction  than 
the  bond  of  the  bricks. 

America  is  rich  in  highly  hydraulic  limes 
or  natural  cements,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  these  are  frequently  used  where 
we  should  use  a less  hydraulic  lime,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  ordinary  lime 
concrete  or  lime  mortar  underground.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  lime  for  works  under  the  ground  line, 
where  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
moisture,  if  not  of  water  in  visible  quan- 
tities, is  a valid  one,  and  the  recommendation 
that  a natural  cement,  should  be  used  is 
good,  and  is  indeed  often  adopted  in  good 
work  over  here.  The  influence  of  tempera- 
ture, whether  of  the  atmosphere  or  ot  the 
water  used  for  mixing  cement,  is  well  known 
and  acted  upon  in  America,  and  is  worth 
remembering  when  rapid  setting  is  desired. 
'1  he  use  of  a mixture  of  lime  and  cement  is 
a debatable  question  amongst  our  friends 
across  the  water  as  amongst  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  appears  to  us  to  be  that  some  kinds 
of  lime  may  be  mixed  with  some  kinds  of 
cement  without  appreciable  mischief,  but 
that  with  other  limes  and  other  cements  the 
case  is  reversed. 

The  cost  of  work  in  America  seems, 
measured  by  merely  cash  value,  to  be  higher 
by,  say,  about  20  per  cent,  in  round  figures, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  labour  is 
dearer  in  the  States  than  here. 

Timber  for  foundations  is  used  far  more 
largely  in  America  than  by  ourselves,  not 
only  for  piling  but  as  planking  under  walls 
and  for  cribs  to  contain  concrete  or  stone 
foundations  for  piers  of  bridges  and  other 
water-side  structures.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  use  of  timber  for  foundations  is,  however, 
never  thought  desirable  unless  the  wood 
always  remains  wet.  Timber  appears  to  be 
usefully  employed  where  the  foundation  bed 
is  of  very  soft  nature,  such  as  silt  or  quick- 
sand, inasmuch  as  considerable  distribution 
of  the  load,  and  hence  decrease  of  the  unit 
pressure,  can  be  economically  effected. 

The  timbers  used  in  America  for  the 
purposes  of  foundations  are  principally  the 
white  pine  of  the  North  and  the  yellow  pine 
of  the  South,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
superior  in  hardness  and  strength.  The 
spruce  pine  grown  in  the  Middle  States  seems 
to  be  inferior  to  either  of  the  above  in 
strength  and  durability.  An  interesting  point 
in  connexion  with  these  woods  is  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  injury-  that  is  or  is  not 
caused  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  by 
bleeding  the  trees  of  tlieir  resinous  matter. 
The  forest  owner  and  the  saw-mill  owner 
maintain  that  the  practice  is  not  injurious, 
but  their  testimony  is  looked  upon  with  some 
suspicion,  as  the  one  finds  an  extra  profit  in 


the  turpentine  and  resin  and  the  other  less 
labour  in  converting  the  trees.  Experiments 
have  been  made  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  deprivation  of  their  resinous  matter  does 
not  decrease  the  strength,  and  this  a brief 
consideration  of  the  function  performed  by 
these  juices  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  would 
justify,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  durability  of  the  timber  may  be  decre  ised, 
and  time  alone  can  solve  tlie  problem.  Oak 
grows  throughout  the  States,  but  differs 
very  materially  in  quality,  and  this  differ- 
ence depends  rather  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  than  upon  climate  or  latitude. 
Cypress  timber  is  grown  largely  in  the 
Southern  States,  and,  though  it  has  not  the 
strengtii,  exceeds  the  pines  in  durability,  the 
blade  cypress  being  especially  good  in  this 
respect.  Chestnut,  poplar,  elm,  cedar,  and 
other  woods  are  too  valuable  for  use  in 
foundations,  save  in  exceptional  local  circum- 
stances. Thus,  in  Central  America,  lignum 
vitas  and  mahogany  have  been  used.  The 
average  life  of  timber,  when  exposed  and 
not  covered  or  preserved  by  some  artificial 
means,  is  stated  to  be  in  America  only  some 
eight  or  ten  years.  Tliis,  therefore,  leads  to 
jjreservative  processes  being  sometimes 
adopted,  and  we  find  that  the  American 
engineers  recognise  the  value  of  creosoting 
as  the  best  of  all  means  of  increasing  the 
durability  of  timber  ; but  tlie  great  expense, 
increasing  the  cost  of  timber  from  two  to 
two-and-a-half  times,  tempts  employers  to 
follow  the  plan  of  letting  the  timber  rot,  and 
renewing  it  when  necessary.  For  founda- 
tions, strictly  speaking,  such  a course  is 
suicidal,  but  for  supporting  structures  above 
ground  it  is  very  generally  followed.  A rival 
to  creosoting  has  been  introduced  in  America, 
which,  if  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  favour 
can  be  justified,  must  prove  a powerful  com- 
petitor. This  is  called  “vulcanising,"  and  is 
defined  as  “ heating  wood  and  timber  under 
great  pressure."  The  wood  is  heated,  in 
closed  cylinders  of  steel  105  ft.  long  by  6.V  ft. 
diameter,  at  a temperature  ranging  from 
300  deg.  to  500  deg.  Fahr.,  under  a pressure 
of  150  lb.  to  200  lb.  on  the  square  inch.  The 
rationale  of  the  process  is  that  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  a powerful 
antiseptic  is  produced,  and  the  method  of 
vulcanising  aims  at  the  formation  of  this 
antiseptic  and  at  the  same  time  the  retention 
of  the  valuable  preservative  in  the  pores  of 
the  wood  by  the  great  pressure  applied. 
It  is  claimed  that  “ the  process  of 
vulcanising  seasons  all  timber,  preventing 
any  further  warping,  checking,  or  cracking. 
Such  timber  is  not  influenced  by  at- 
mospheric agencies,  bacteria  or  spores, 
and  requires  no  paint  for  protection.  The 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  natural 
wood  have  been  coagulated  by  the  high 
heating  and  rendered  insoluble.’’  This 
sounds  rather  like  tall  talk,  but  it  has  a 
considerable  degree  of  plausibility  and  a 
logical  scientific  explanation.  Experiments 
also  appear  to  justify  the  claim  made,  as  they 
show  that  “ vulcanised  ” timber  is  increased 
in  strength  as  much  as  1878  per  cent,  and 
the  amount  of  deflection  under  load  decreased 
by  13  per  cent.  As  regards  durability, 
frames  made  partly  of  vulcanised  timber  and 
partly  of  timber  in  its  natural  state  have 
been  found,  after  eight  years'  exposure,  with 
the  prepared  timber  sound  and  solid,  but 
with  the  parts  made  of  natural  timber  almost 
entirely  rotted.  The  credentials  of  the 
process  so  far  satisfied  Mr.  Tracy,  late 
Secretary  of  the  American  Navy,  that  he 
recommended  that  vulcanised  timber  should 
be  used  in  ships  constructed  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  construction  of  cofferdams,  both  single 
wall  and  double  wall,  is  well  understood  in 
America,  and  the  fact  that  too  small  an 
enclosed  area  is  false  economy  is  well 
recognised.  So,  too,  witli  the  use  of  caissons, 
both  the  open  and  the  iron  cylinder  form  as 
well  as  the  pneumatic  caisson.  In  using 
this  last  device  the  vacuum  method  is  seldom 
used,  preference  being  almost  universally 
given  to  the  compressed  air  system.  The 
use  of  pneumatic  caissons  is  limited  to 


lOD  ft.  in  depth  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strain  on  the  men’s  health  from  the  pressure 
and  the  high  temperature.  The  author's 
observation,  from  his  own  experience,  on  the 
causes  of  the  deleterious  effects  often  result- 
ing from  worlcing  in  compressed  air,  and  the 
best  means  of  minimising  these,  deserve 
careful  attention. 

The  Poetsch  freezing  process,  though  used 
largely  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  its  value 
for  deep  sinking  through  treacherous  material 
such  as  quicksand,  has  been  employed  only 
to  a limited  extent  in  America.  For  dealing 
with  quicksand  the  expedient  of  introducing, 
by  means  of  pipes,  cementing  material,  and 
so  consolidating  the  quicksand,  has  been 
successfully  employed. 

The  enormous  height  to  which  modern 
buildings  in  Chicag  1 are  carried,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  subsoil,  have  caused 
the  subject  of  foundations  for  high  buildings 
to  assume  considerable  importance.  For  the 
buildings  of  the  World's  Fair  a careful 
examination  was  made  of  the  strata  over- 
lying  the  bed  rock,  and  in  many  of  the 
borings  made  the  result  appeared  thus: 
upper  surface  black  soil,  then  sand  5 ft.  to 
8 It. : quicksand,  4 ft.  to  10  ft. ; soft  clay, 
6 ft.  to  10  ft. ; soft  blue  clay,  6 ft.  to  10  ft. ; 
blue  clay;  hard  blue  clay;  hard  pan. 
Average  depth  to  hard  pan  26  ft.  to  36  ft. 
below  surface.  Such  conditions  necessarily 
require  special  precautions  v/here  great  loads 
have  to  be  carried  on  comparatively  small 
areas.  Where  possible  the  practice  has 
usually  been  to  spread  the  foundations  so  as 
to  limit  the  unit  of  pressure  to  3,000  or 
3,500  lb.  per  square  foot.  Piling  has  been 
tried,  but  has  not  been  considered  satis- 
factory, or  even  an  improvement  on  the 
former  metliod.  It  has  been  urged  that 
pillars  of  stone  with  polished  beds  should  be 
taken  down  to  the  bed  rock,  but  the  expense 
of  such  construction  has  been  objected  to, 
and  spreading  foundations  of  concrete  and 
steel  have  been  more  favoured.  These  are 
made  up  of  a bed  of  concrete  at  bottom, 
then  a layer  of  steel  beams  transversely  to 
the  wall  crossed  by  a second  layer  at  right 
angles,  and  these  again  by  two  other  rows 
similarly  disposed.  The  steel  rails  are 
encased  in  concrete,  and  the  foundation  so 
formed  has  the  advantage  of  less  weight  and 
less  height  than  a masonry  construction  of 
the  same  bed,  so  that  an  additional  story  is 
gained.  Many  of  the  lofty  buildings  of 
Chicago  have  foundations  of  this  character, 
and  no  serious  settlement  has  followed  their 
adoption. 

In  the  case  of  the  City  Hall  of  Kansas 
City,  which  stands  on  50  ft.  of  made  ground, 
another  method  has  been  adopted.  Holes 
were  bored  by  means  of  a large  auger 
4 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  an  iron  cylinder  followed 
the  auger.  When  a solid  bottom  was 
reached  the  cylinders  were  filled  with 
vitrified  brick  well  bonded.  A somewhat 
similar  method  is  proposed  to  be  used  in 
the  foundations  of  the  New  Manhattan 
Life  Building  of  New  York.  The  caissons 
will  be  built  of  boiler  plate  steel,  and  will 
be  from  10  to  15  ft.  diameter.  These  will 
be  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  method,  and  the 
piers  will  consist  of  hard-burnt  bricks  in 
Portland  cement,  capped  with  several  courses 
of  granite  to  receive  the  bed  plates  for  the 
columns. 

The  volume  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  list  of  practical  treatises  on  this  class  of 
subject. 


The  Swedish  Timbek  Industry.— In  view  ot 
the  important  role  played  by  Swedish  timber  in  our 
building  industry  trade,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention  that  from  statistics  just  issued  it  appears 
that  one-half  of  the  area  of  Sweden,  40,584,532 
square  kilometres,  is  covered  with  forest,  principally 
pine  and  spruce.  The  public  and  crown  forests 
cover  7,307,000  square  kilometres,  which  last  year 
yielded  a revenue  of  only  85,000/.,  or  less  than  4d. 
per  kilometre.  This  pitiful  result  is  due  to  the  want 
of  communication.  The  total  value  of  the  raw, 
sawn,  and  hewn  timber  exported  from  Sweden  last 
year  amounted  to  6,200,000/.,  and  that  of  prepared 
wood-goods,  building  material,  &c. , to  1,320.000/., 
making  a total  of  7,520,000/.  Of  this  quantity, 
about  two-thirds  are  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
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B.'VBYLONIAN  BRICKWORK  AND 
BRICK  STAMPS. 

E^HE  discoveries  made  during  the  last 
^ few  years  in  the  ruins  of  the 
^ ancient  cities  of  Chaldea  have 
carried  our  knowledge  back  to 
a very  remote  antiquity,  at  the  same  time 
revealing  many  interesting  and  primitive 
customs. 

The  important  results  of  the  expedition  of 
M.  de  Sarzec,  which  have  so  enriched  the 
collections  of  the  Louvre  witli  the  antiquities 
from  Tello,  the  ancient  Sirpurra,  have  now 
been  supplemented  by  some  most  important 
arclimological  finds  made  by  the  American 
expedition,  sent  out  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Nuffer,  the 
ancient  Nipur,  in  central  Babylonia.  One 
section  of  archaeology  upon  which  these 
excavations  in  Chaldea  have  thrown  much 
light  is  one  of  especial  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Builder,  namely,  the  early  customs 
and  manner  of  brickmaking  and  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  buildings. 

Babylonia  was  probably  the  land  where 
the  art  of  brickmaking  originated — indeed, 
this  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  Hebrew 
tradition  of  the  building  of  Babel,  “let  us 
make  brick  ” being  the  command  on  settle- 
ment on  the  plains  of  Shinar  South 

Babylonia.  This  meets  with  confirmation 
in  the  inscriptions,  for  we  find  in  the 
old  Akkadian  Pantheon  a “ God  of  Bricks,” 
and  a month,  Sivan  (May-June),  called 
the  " Month  of  Brickmaking,”  because 
it  was  the  month  when  the  alluvial 
clay  deposits  were  sufficiently  dry  to 
make  the  bricks.  As  a month  was  named 
after  the  work  of  brickmaking,  the  custom 
must  have  been  very  old.  Its  antiquity  is 
indicated  by  a curious  passage  in  a very  old 
creation  tablet,  which  reads:  “A  brick  had 
not  been  laid,  a beam  was  not  shaped,”  that 
is,  no  work  of  creation  had  begun.  The  God 
of  Bricks  was  a very  important  one  in  the 
castes  of  Babylonia,  and  had  as  his  com- 
panion the  god  Dullum,  the  “God  of  Work.” 

Babylonian  bricks  have  been  discovered 
during  the  last  few  years  of  very  great 
antiquity,  the  oldest  being  those  of  Urnina 
and  Entena,  which  bear  only  rudely  scratched 
inscriptions,  and  these  may  be  assigned  to  a 
date  as  remote  as  b.c.  4000  at  least.  The 
explorations  of  Dr.  Peters  and  the  American 
expedition  at  Nuffer  have  resulted  in  a very 
interesting  discovery  with  regard  to  inscribed 
Babylonian  bricks.  Here  they  found  several 
bricks  bearing  inscriptions  of  Sargon  I.  and 
Naram  Sin,  his  son.  The  date  of  the  reign 
of  the  latter  of  these  monarchs  is  fixed 
beyond  doubt  as  3,200  years  before  the 
restoration  of  the  great  temple  at  Sippara  by 
Kabonidus  in  b.c.  550,  which  gives  him 
therefore  an  antiquity  of  B.c.  3750.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  bricks  which  had 
to  be  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  king,  or  the  name  of  the  edifice,  the 
Babylonian  brickmakers  had  invented  and 
introduced  the  use  of  the  brick  stamp.  We 


give  a drawing  of  one  bearing  the  inscription, 
“ Naram-Sin,  builder,  of  E-Mulil  (temple 
of  Bel)”  These  stamps  are  made  of  clay, 
and  baked,  and  measure  1175x12-08x2 
centimetres.  Thus  we  have  the  introduction 
of  this  custom  known  in  Egypt  at  a later 


period,  but  in  use  in  Babylonia  before  the 
time  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  custom  of  stamping  bricks,  or  writing 
inscriptions  upon  them,  originated  not  only 
from  the  desire  of  the  king  to  leave  a 
memorial  of  himself,  but  also  the  inscription  : 
containing  the  name  of  a god  acted  as  a 
charm  to  prevent  evil  from  entering  the 
interior  of  the  building  through  the  courses 
of  brickwork.  The  work  of  building  an 
edifice  was  one  of  great  sanctity,  and  accom- 
panied by  many  curious  ceremonies.  It  must 
be  on  a fortunate  day  in  a fortunate  month. 
The  proceedings  are  thus  described  on  the 
inscriptions  on  the  statue  of  Gudea,  now  in 
the  Louvre  : — “ Her  favourite  temple  he  has 
constructed;  the  town  he  has  purified  and 
laid  out ; the  table  of  offerings  he  has  placed ; 
the  kal  he  has  caused  to  be  brilliant;  the 
clay  (for  the  construction)  from  a holy  place 
he  has  taken ; the  bricks  in  a holy  place  he 
has  moulded ; the  brick  platforms  (tables) 
he  has  made : the  dedicatory  inscription  he 
has  given  forth.  Its  foundation  he  has 
consecrated  ; the  site  he  has  made  level ; its 
line  (course)  he  has  marked  out.” 

There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  sacrifices 
— libations  of  wine,  oil,  millc,  and  honey  over 
the  foundations,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
very  ancient  and  prevalent  custom  of  human 
sacrifice. 

Among  the  inscriptions  discovered  by  M. 
de  Sarzec  is  a brick  with  a long  inscription, 
which  gives  the  account  of  the  building  of  a 
city,  and  is  important  as  showing  the  order 
of  precedence  of  the  different  buildings  ; the 
inscription  is  translated  numbering  the 
buildings  in  their  order.  “ Ur-nina  king  of 
Sirpurra,  son  of  Nin-khaldu,  the  temple  of 
Niiigirsu  (i)  he  made,  the  palace  (2)  he  made, 
the  temple  of  Nina  (3)  he  made,  the  observa- 
tory he  made,  (4)  his  watch-tower  (5)  he 
made,  the  temple  of  he  made,  the  house  of 
seven  spheres  (6)  he  made,  the  burning-place 
(7)  he  made,”  &c.  We  have  only  quoted  two 
columns,  but  those  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
order  of  building,  i,  the  temple  of  the  city 
god  : 2,  the  palace  of  the  king ; 3,  the  temple 
of  his  own  patron  goddess,  Nina;  4,  the 
observatory ; 5,  the  palace  watch-tower  6, 
the  seven  stage  towers ; 7,  the  burning- 
place.  This  latter  was  a species  of  ghat,  or 
burning-place  where  bodies  were  crejnated, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  mode  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  in  this  city. 

Thus  we  see  how  great  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, how  much  interesting  matter,  is  to  be 
gained  from  these  recent  explorations  upon 
the  history  of  brickmaking. 


NOTES. 

E may  remind  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  hygienic  ques- 
tions that  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography  is  to  be  held  at  Buda- 
pest in  September  of  next  year.  We  are 
officially  informed  that  the  preparations  for 
the  Congress  are  already  well  advanced  ; the 
papers  in  certain  sections  have  already  been 
selected,  and  about  the  beginning  of  next 
month  it  is  expected  that  the  series  of  ques- 
tions and  subjects  for  all  the  sections  will  be 
formally  made  out.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Executive  Committee,  acting  in  a 
truly  practical  spirit,  are  especially  desirous 
to  realise  as  far  as  possible  the  decisions 
come  to  at  the  London  Congress,  and  special 
committees  have  been  organised  with  the 
object  of  considering  and  giving  effect  to  the 
decisions  or  resolutions  approved  at  the 
general  meeting  in  London. 


IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Trades’ 
Union  Congress  pass  such  a multitude 
of  resolutions  practically  without  discussion, 
the  time  allowed  for  proposing  or  seconding 
resolutions  being  limited  to  three  minutes. 
Thus,  on  September  8 the  Congress  passed 
more  than  a dozen  resolutions.  The  first 
was  so  lengthy  that  the  three  minutes  of  the 
mover  must  have  been  occupied  in  reading  it. 


It  practically  asked  for  any  number  of  things 
from  the  Government  in  relation  to  Govern- 
ment contracts  which  would  favour  the 
workman  at  the  expense  of  other  members 
of  the  State.  The  Government  was  “ to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  any  disused  Govern- 
ment stores  in  such  a condition  that  they 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  to  the  detriment 
of  the  industrial  classes.”  This  is  a sample 
of  the  utterly  unpractical  and  selfish 
character  of  the  resolution.  The  workman 
would  prefer  waste  in  the  despatch  of 
Government  business  if  it  would  bring 
money  into  his  pocket,  rather  than  careful 
administration  if  even  lor  a moment  it 
delayed  work  coming  to  his  hands.  Again, 
the  Government  was  asked  to  discontinue 
the  employment  of  juveniles  who  supplant 
competent  adults.  An  adult  can  always 
do  the  work  of  a lad,  but  if  a lad  can 
do  it  equally  well  at  half  the  cost  no 
man  of  business  will  employ  the  adult. 
Another  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  was  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
provide  profitable  employment  for  those 
workmen  who  are  out  ot  work.  We  sliould 
like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Congress  who 
adopted  the  resolution  why  Government  aid 
is  to  be  given  only  to  the  so-called  workmen 
who  are  out  of  employment.  If  the  iron- 
worker is  unemployed,  and  to  be  given 
work,  why  not  the  doctor  or  the  journalist? 
Why  also  should  the  workman  who  by 
sobriety  and  energy  obtains  employment  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inefficient  work- 
man ? Many  artisans  appear  to  regard  the 
State  as  a goldmine,  whereas,  of  course,  it  is 
only  another  name  for  the  collection  of 
persons  comprised  in  the  nation.  Asking 
the  State  for  employment  is  only  a grandilo- 
quent form  of  begging  alms  from  your 
neighbours  who  happen  to  be  the  members 
of  the  State  earning  money.  If  every 
member  of  the  State  demanded  State  em- 
ployment the  population  would  simply  be 
preying  on  each  other. 


''"PHE  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of  the 
X Equalisation  of  Kates  will  be  a disap- 
pointment to  London.  Though  there  is  not 
unanimity  on  the  details  of  the  measure, 
there  is  a general  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  necessity  of  equalising  the  incidence  of 
the  rates  throughout  the  metropolis.  The 
measure  was  a short  one,  and  would  not 
have  occupied  much  time  in  its  progress 
through  Parliament,  and  might  easily  have 
become  law  had  the  Government  been 
willing  to  devote  some  small  amount  of  time 
to  something  besides  Home  Rule.  The  loss 
of  the  Bill  shows  in  some  ways  the  draw- 
backs which  attach  to  our  system  of  Party 
Government,  since  this  non-political  measure 
is  allowed  to  be  pushed  on  one  side  by 
others  which  are  considered  likely  to  be 
more  useful  from  a party  point  of  view. 
Many  Londoners  will  consider  that  their 
interests  have  not  been  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded by  their  members. 


WE  were  much  struck  on  a recent  visit 
to  the  Portland  stone  quarries  to  find 
that  enormous  quantities  of  good  stone  are 
daily  thrown  away,  whilst  in  some  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  a comparatively  inferior 
material,  from  the  point  of  view  of  dura- 
bility, is  sent  to  the  market.  The  two 
strata  known  as  the  “roach  bed”  and  the 
“whit  bed”  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  a divisional  plane,  but  the  former 
merges  imperceptibly  into  the  latter,  and  the 
quarrymen  decide  where  the  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends,  in  each  working.  Much  of 
that  included  under  the  term  “ roach  ” is  full 
of  large  holes,  caused  by  the  removal  of 
shells  by  the  action  of  percolating  water ; 
and  this  is  not  of  much  use  for  building, 
although  exceedingly  strong  and  suitable  for 
rough  sea  walls,  engineering  purposes  &c. 

■ A very  large  proportion  of  the  “roach,” 
however,  especially  near  its  junction  with 
the  “ whit  bed,”  is  not  so  full  of  cavities  ; they 
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only  make  their  appearance  here  and  there 
in  the  stone.  This  better  class  of  “roach” 
IS  a very  fair  building  stone,  and  eminently 
suitable  for  ashlar,  though  it  could  not  be 
used  for  mouldings  and  the  like.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  durable,  as  testified  not  only 
by  its  properties  from  a scientific  stand- 
point. but  by  its  behaviour  in  the  walls  of 
St.  George’.s  Church,  Portland,  erected  in 
1764,  and  in  other  buildings  in  the  island. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this 
rough-looking  material  is  quite  as  durable  as 
the  best  Portland  stone.  In  most  edifices 
where  the  “ natural  face  ” or  “rustic  face” 
of  stone  is  left  on  the  exposed  surfaces 
this  class  of  “roach”  could  be  profitably 
employed.  Yet  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
are  annually  wasted,  because,  we  are  in- 
formed, there  is  no  demand  for  it.  We  feel 
sure  that  it  has  only  to  be  better  known  to  be 
extensively  made  use  of. 


IR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  has  written 
an  opportune  letter  to  the  Times  on 
the  subject  of  London  trees,  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  exceptional  summer  upon 
them.  Trees  are  necessary  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  London,  but  it  is  necessary  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  chiefly  those  which 
are  found  to  flourish  in  the  Metropolis. 
There  is  no  more  miserable  sight  than  a tree 
struggling  to  live.  But  after  all,  this  hot 
summer  has  only  confirmed  conclusions 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  careful 
obsen’ersoftree  life,  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  the  dry  southern  counties.  The  plane 
has  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal,  but  this  tree 
has  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  London  soil 
and  climate.  That  the  horse  chestnut  and 
the  lime  have  suffered  severely  might  have 
been  expected.  The  former  likes  a damp 
stiff  soil,  and  both  soil  and  temperature  have 
been  adverse  to  it ; the  lime  every  year  is 
seen  to  shed  its  leaves  earlier  than  other 
trees  ; the  fine  summer  has  but  accelerated 
their  fall.  Again,  the  ailantus — “The  tree  of 
heaven”  (not  “the  tree  of  the  Gods,”  as 
called  by  Sir  Herbert),  and  the  so-called 
acacia,  have  done  well,  but  here  again  the 
reason  is  obvious  ; these  trees  like  a dry  soil, 
and  a tree  which  enjoys  a drj’  soil  is  actually 
benefited  by  a dry  summer.  The  moral  is 
clear.  Let  the  authorities  plant  in  numbers 
the  plane  and  other  trees  which  have  been 
proved  to  bear  well  the  dry  London  climate  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  should  not  neglect 
entirely  those  trees  which  do  not  grow 
vigorously  in  the  Metropolis  ; the  latter  with  ; 
attention  in  the  planting  may  grow  fairly 
well,  and  they  add  to  the  variety  of  the 
foliage ; but  they  must  only  be  used  as 
accessories  to  the  main  body  of  what  maybe 
called  London  living  trees. 


The  Fortieth  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  gives  us,  among 
much  other  information,  extracts  from  the 
opinions  of  the  examiners  on  the  work  of 
the  students  in  various  classes.  Mr.  L uis 
F.  Day  considers  the  design  of  ornament  to 
be  the  point  in  which  the  students  seem 
weakest,  though  it  comes  up  this  year  to  the 
average  of  former  years.  He  observes  that 
there  appears  to  be  a mistaken  idea  on  the 
part  of  students  that  a design  with  beasts, 
birds,  or  human  figures  in  it  is  more  worthy 
than  mere  ornament,  whereas  even  good 
figures  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  orna- 
ment unless  they  help  the  design,  and  the 
students  seem  to  put  them  in  with  no  object 
of  that  kind,  merely  to  fill  up  a space.  In 
elementary  architecture  the  examiner.  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith,  considers  the  work 
done  by  those  who  have  obtained  good 
marks  as  satisfactory  (it  is  to  be  hoped 
so,  or  why  would  they  have  the  “good 
marks " ?),  but  he  can  hardly  say  as 
much  of  those  who  have  failed  to  pass  or 
only  just  passed  : in  other  words,  we  pre- 
sume, there  are  a few  good  dra  ings  and  a 
great  many  bad  ones.  Our  own  impression 
from  looking  at  the  prize  drawings  from  year 
to  year  is  that  the  architectural  students 


want  pulling  up  very  much,  and  that  exa- 
miners are  too  indulgent.  In  architectural 
design  the  same  verdict  seems  to  be  passed  ; 
a few  good,  a majority  very  bad.  In  Prin- 
ciples of  Ornament  Professor  Aitchison 
reports  the  advanced  stage  papers  as  very 
creditable,  but  there  is  “an  inclination  to 
make  designs  without  regard  to  the  material  in 
which  they  are  to  be  executed.”  He  recom- 
mends that  all  beginners  studying  the  prin- 
ciples of  ornament  should  go  through  an 
elementary  course  of  geometry ; “ that  would 
enable  them  to  draw  the  best-known  forms 
and  curves  and  the  various  network  of 
simple  geometrical  figures  that  will  fill 
spaces  that  are  wanted  for  diapers, 
and  the  foundation  for  repeating  orna- 
ment.” In  regard  to  Historic  Ornament 
Mr.  |.  Hungerford  Pollen  reports  well  of  the 
work  of  the  students  ; the  number  of  candi- 
dates is  much  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the 
quality  of  the  papers  is  higher.  In  the 
various  departments  of  modelling  a generally 
prevalent  improvement  is  noticed,  but  the 
examiners  (Messrs.  Armstead,  Brock, 
Thornycroft,  and  Onslow  Ford)  report  that 
in  “Design  with  Figure”  “there  is  a pre- 
ponderance of  work  based  largely  on  the 
employment  of  Renaissance  scrolls,'’  a 
criticism  which  certainly  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  students  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  In  the  design  for  carpets, 
hangings  &c.  Messrs.  W.  Morris,  Lewis 
Day,  and  Alan  S.  Cole  report  a decided 
falling  off  in  quality,  and  in  the  class  of 
cotton  hangings  and  prints  "no  gold  medal 
has  been  awarded"  this  year,  which,  con- 
sidering the  generous  manner  in  which 
medals  are  usuallyshoweredaround, seems  to 
say  a good  deal.  There  appears  to  be  a special 
set  of  reports  on  the  works  which  have 
received  medals,  from  which  we  learn  that 
many  of  the  studies  sent  for  Historic  orna- 
ment are  too  careless  in  execution,  and  in 
regard  to  architectural  design  it  is  noted 
(and  very  rightly;  that  the  examiners 
“would  like  to  see  some  of  the  mouldings 
drawn  full  size  and  accompanied  by  per- 
spective sketches  of  them  to  a smaller  scale 
showing  the  actual  effect  of  light  and 
shadow.”  There  could  be  no  better  study. 


A PAMPHLET  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells  on 
“Cremation  and  Cholera ’*  (a  reprint 
of  a recently  published  magazine  article) 
deals  with  other  matters  besides  cremation, 
and  we  reprint  from  it  one  paragraph  con- 
taining some  recommendations  which  are 
not  of  course  new  to  most  of  our  readers, 
but  perhaps  cannot  well  be  too  often 
repeated  : — 

“The  house-cistern  may  be  another  source  of 
danger  to  which  every  household  is  exposed  so  long 
as  the  supply  is  only  daily,  not  constant.  If  the 
water-companies  obtained  their  supply  from  sources 
not  liable  to  pollution,  neither  filtration  nor  boiling 
would  be  necessary.  But  then  there  should  be  a 
constant  service,  and  no  house-cistern  in  which  the 
water  might  become  impure  after  it  had  lieen 
delivered.  With  only  a daily  service  into  a house- 
cistern,  stirring  up  any  deposit  every  time  the 
water  comes  into  the  cistein,  every  house  should 
have  its  own  filter.  But  if  the  filter  is  not  pure  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  Water  that  passes  through  a 
dirty  filter  is  worse  than  unfiltered  water.  There- 
fore the  porous  part  of  every  filter  should  be 
movable,  and  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  once  a 
week.  Boiling  all  water  after  filtration  for  five 
minutes  is  an  additional  and  often  a necessary 
precaution,  and  in  all  epidemics  of  such  spreading 
diseases  as  are  carried  by  water,  like  typhoid  fever 
or  cholera,  it  is  advisable  to  boil  all  drinking  water 
for  fully  five  minutes,  and  all  milk  which  may  have 
been  d’iluted  or  adulterated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  A constant  supply  of  pure  water  being  the 
most  certain  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  such 
infective  diseases,  the  first  demand  should  be  in  all 
towns  for  purer  water  than  can  be  had  from  any 
river,  however  well  the  water  may  be  filtered. 
Next,  we  must  have  a constant  supply  of  it,  and 
.abolish  all  house-cisterns." 

Sir  Spencer  Wells's  instances,  in  regard  to 
cremation,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  outbreak 
of  disease  has  been  distinctly  traced  to  the 
disinterment  of  buried  remains,  are  very 
strong  ; so  strong  that  on  the  face  of  these 
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statements  by  themselves  it  might  be  said 
that  the  enforcement  of  cremation  was  a 
State  duty.  Other  medical  authorities, 
however,  differ  as  to  sanitary  effects  of 
cremation,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  business 
to  express  any  decisive  opinion  on  questions 
which  are  mainly  medical.  Our  impression 
is  that  cremation  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
widely  accepted  as  a method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  but  a decisive  opinion  is  only  to 
be  formed  after  a dispassionate  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  collected 
from  all  sides  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
effects  of  different  methods  of  burial ; and 
this  evidence  is  not  to  be  had  in  any 
genei ally  available  form  at  present.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  note  Sir  Spencer  Wells’s 
emphatic  declaration  that  “it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  for  the  abolition  of  cholera  if  its  bacilli 
are  still  to  be  preser\'ed  by  burying  in  the 
earth  the  bodies  of  the  victims”:  a dictum 
which  certainly  ought  at  least  to  be  carefully 
weighed  and  considered  by  sanitary  authori- 
ties. 


NOS.  28  to  31.  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  have  been  pulled  down  and 
are  now  being  rebuilt ; Nos.  30  and  31.  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Woodard,  architect, 
and  the  other  after  those  of  Mr.  J.  Randall 
Vining,  architect.  No.  30,  at  the  corner 
(south)  of  Maiden-lane,  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  estate,  was  occupied  by  Messrs. 
William  Dart  & Co.,  successors  to  Godfrey 
& Cooke  (No.  31),  established  in  16S0,  and 
claiming  to  represent  the  earliest  still  existing 
druggist  and  chemist’s  business  in  London. 
We  learn  that  some  photographs  were  taken 
of  No.  31,  and  of  its  old  parlour  and  labora- 
tory. The  street’s  name  commemorates  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Rachael,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Southampton's  daughter,  and  William,  Lord 
Russell,  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
whose  ancestor  had  built  Bedford  House 
on  this  site,  on  quitting  Carlisle,  or 
Russell,  House,  on  the  Strand’s  south  side. 
Southampton-street  has  been  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  actress,  and,  in  the  winter 
of  1714-15,  of  (Volley  Cibber.  On  the  west 
side  is  No.  37,  into  wliich  Garrick  moved 
from  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  his 
marriage.  It  is  the  house  from  which 
Dr.  Johnson  was  seen  touching  the  posts, 
according  to  his  wont,  as  he  walked  down 
Tavistock-street  on  his  way  to  dine  with 
Garrick  in  Southampton-street.  Another 
old  landmark  in  this  neighbourhood 
will,  we  understand,  disappear  shortly.  It 
is  Ivy-lane,  at  No.  76,  Strand,  the  “ Club 
Cafe,”  between  Adam  and  Salisbury  streets, 
whose  steep  descent  led,  until  recently, 
down  to  the  “ Fo.x-under-the-Hill,”  where, 
as  our  more  elderly  readers  may  recollect, 
passengers  used  to  embark  in  the  steam- 
boats, at  gd.  fares,  for  Londoci  Bridge.  The 
old-fashioned  riverside  tavern  was  removed 
for  the  laying  out  the  Salisbury  Estate  by 
Messrs,  j.  "W.  Hobbs  & Co.,  Limited, 
contractors,  after  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed's 
designs — as  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
columns  of  October  20,  1S88,  and  February  21, 
1891.  Ivy-lane,  which  will  be  absorbed  in 
course  of  the  works,  consisted  rather  of  a 
line  of  short  tunnels,  darkened  by  rooms 
across  it  of  the  houses  on  each  side.  The 
gateway  into  the  Strand  has  been  closed  for 
some  years  past.  Stow  records  : — 

Ivie  bridge  in  the  high  street  [Strand]  which  bad  a 
way  under  it  leading  down  to  the  Thames,  the  like 
as  sometime  had  the  Strand  bridge,  is  now  taken 
down,  but  the  lane  remaineth  as  afore,  or  better, 
and  parteth  the  liberty  of  the  Duchy  [of  Lancaster, 
the  Savoy]  and  the  city  of  Westminster  on  that 
south  side.  ' 

Next  west  stood  the  Bishops  of  Durham’s  1 
“inn";  next  east  was  the  house  which  Sir  j 
Robert  Cecil  (afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury)  ' 
built,  in  1602,  next  to  what  had  been  the 
“inn”  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  The  little  brook 
Ulebrig,  rising  in  the  Coclc-and-Pye  fields, 
flowed  beneath  Ivy  Bridge.  Strand  Bridge 
was  opposite  Duchy-court,  a little  westward  | 
of  the  south  end  of  Catherine-street. 


The  vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  propose  to  lay  out  and  put 
into  decent  repair  their  disused  burial-ground 
in  Hyde  Park -place,  Bayswater-road. 
Acquired  in  1764,  and  extending  over  five 
acres,  most  of  the  ground  has  been  for  some 
while  past  in  a sorry  state  of  neglect.  For 
about  one-half  of  its  length  it  is  divided  into 
three  portions  by  two  dwarf  walls ; the 
central  portion  is  less  crowded  with  graves, 
is  better  cared  for.  and  the  vaults  are  bricked; 
the  northern  half  has  but  few  stones.  The 
spot  of  Sterne’s  interment  here  does  not 
seem  to  be  known,  and  by  one  account,  his 
body  was  taken  away  to  a dissection-school 
at  Cambridge,  where  it  was  at  once  recog- 
nised. So  says  Malone:  see  Sir  James 
Prior’s  “Life  of  Edmond  Malone”  (i860). 
The  present  head -stone,  beneath  a syca- 
more tree,  near  tablet  “7’’  on  the  west 
outer  wall,  was  set  up,  near  his  supposed 
grave,  by  “two  brother  Masons,”  who 
“rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  perpetuating 
his  high  and  irreproachable  character  to 
after  ages.  W.  S."  The  inscription  says 
Sterne  died  on  September  13,  1768;  as  a 
fact  he  died  on  March  18  of  that  year,  in  his 
lodgings  at  the  silk-bag  maker’s  shop  (No. 
41)  in  Old  Bond-street,  Here,  too.  were 
buried  J.  T.  Smith  (1S33),  Paul  Sandby 
(1809),  and  Mrs.  Radclitfe  (1823).  In  a 
vault  beneath  the  chapel,  rebuilt  last  year, 
by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Horne,  was  buried 
General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  (his  remains 
since  removed  into  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul's):  in  the  old  chapel  we  saw  the 
monument  of  John  Webber  who,  as 
draughtsman,  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
vestry  will  apply  for  a faculty  to  enable 
them  to  improve  the  ground,  and  to  remove 
or  alter  the  position  of  the  monuments. 


IN  the  Mornhtg  Herald  for  July  29, 

we  have  a verbatim  report  of  a very  good 
paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Allen  Mansfield  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sydney  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, under  the  title  “The  Architect,  the 
Engineer,  and  the  Contractor.”  In  the  course 
of  the  paper  Mr.  Mansfield  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  style  of  American  iron 
frame  buildings,  in  which  the  stone  walls  are 
a mere  casing  unconnected  with  the  real 
structure.  He  observed  : — 

“Before  quilting  altogether  the  subject  of  co- 
operation between  architects  and  engineers  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  new 
development  ol  building  construction  which  is  now 
going  on  in  America,  where  iron  and  steel  are  made 
to  form  so  large  a proportion  of  the  structure  that 
all  the  rest  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance. 
I admit  that  I have  yet  much  to  learn  about  the 
details  of  this  new  system,  which  seems  to  treat 
the  building  as  composed  chiefly  of  an  elaborate 
structure  of  iron  framing  and  columns,  with  concrete 
floors,  and  to  regard  the  walls  as  a mere  skin  to 
enclose  them,  but  I cannot  bring  myself  to  feel  that 
this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  creation  of  any  great 
building  should  be  approached.  From  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  realisation  of  beauty,  grace,  or  grandeur  can 
result  from  such  a cold  - blooded  tre.atment  of 
materials.  It  is  certainly  devoid  of  all  poetry  and  of 
all  sentiment,  and  to  rob  architecture  of  the  poetry 
and  the  sentiment  which  lend  a charm  to  so  many  of 
the  triumphs  is  to  dethrone  her  from  her  high 
estate,  to  disestablish  her  as  an  art,  and  to  relegate 
her  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mechanical  crafts.” 
We  have  already  very  decisively  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  are  glad  to  find  an 
answering  sentiment  from  the  other  side  of 
the  globe. 


WE  frequently  receive  from  indignant 
architects  copies  of  circulars  sent  to 
them  offering  them  commissions  for  using 
tills  or  that  article  in  their  buildings,  but  the 
Incandescent  Gas  Company  seem  to  have 
fairly  beaten  the  record  in  this  kind  of  insult 
to  the  architectural  profession.  They  have 
addressed  a circular  to  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  kindly  informing  them  that 
“although  we  do  not  want  you  to  stock  our 
goods  or  to  sell  them  directly  to  your 
customers,  there  is  yet  a very  easy  way  of 
securhig  some  very  substantial  profits  [this  in 
italics]  by  your  recommending  this  light.” 


There  follows  an  offer  to  collect  the  payment 
from  all  customers  recommended  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  circular  is  sent,  and  pay 
20  per  cent,  commission  cither  immediately 
or  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  “ it  is  obvious  that  you  can  push 
this  light  more  effectually  amongst  your 
friends  and  customers  if  you  were  to  light 
up  your  offices  and  warehouses  with  these 
burners.”  and  the  document  concludes  as 
follows  (the  italics  are  in  the  original) ; — 

"li  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fact  of  yon  yourself 
having  adopted  this  system  hi  your  estabiishmen! 
n'ould  give  confidence  to  all  your  customers,  and 
would  induce  them  more  readily  to  adopt  it  and  to 
place  an  order  avith  you  for  us.  1 beg  you  to  give 
this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a good 
source  of  profi.t  to  yourself  \i  you  follow  out  the  advice 
given  ill  this  letter,  and  in  case  you  should  require 
further  advice  or  any  support  in  pushing  the  lights, 
we  are  prepared  to  a.ssist  you  as  far  as  we  can.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  your  opinion  about  this 
proposal,  and  I beg  you  to  let  me  know  whether 
you  are  inclined  to  light  up  your  establishment  with 
our  burners,  and  I can  assure  you  that  I shall  do 
everything  to  assist  you  in  pushing  the  burners 
amongst  your  friends  as  much  as  I can,  and  I have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
will  be  a highly  satisfactory  one  for  both  of  us.” 

Can  it  be  believed  that  this  has  actually 
been  sent  to  architects  holding  a high  place 
in  the  “profession  or  art”  of  arcliitecture ? 
From  some  parts  of  the  wording  of  the 
circular  we  imagine  it  was  not  originally 
intended  specially  for  the  benefit  of  archi- 
tects, but  that  the  manager  of  a company  of 
this  kind  should  be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  tlie 
status  and  principles  of  professional  men  as 
to  insult  them  with  such  a circular  seems 
almost  incredible. 

1 I 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  AT  THE 
CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

The  architect  who  journeys  to  Chicago  in 
search  of  new  materials,  appliances,  methods,  and 
ideas,  will  speedily  discover  that,  were  this  the 
sole  object  of  his  visit,  he  would  have  done  better 
had  he  remained  at  home. 

Amazingly  large  as  the  Exhibition  is  in  very 
many  particulars,  it  is  notoriously  incomplete  in 
architecture,  using  that  word  as  covering  every 
art  and  industry  directly  relating  to  architecture, 
and  which  thus  includes  building  materials, 
methods  of  construction,  illustrations  of  the  trades 
and  industries  dependent  upon  architecture  or 
concerned  in  any  way  with  the  production  of 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  more  artistic  side 
illustrated  in  the  architect’s  drawings  and  personal 
work.  Such  an  exhibition  might  most  advan- 
tageously have  been  included  in  the  scope 
of  an  Exhibition  which  embraces  rpecial 
buildings  for  Horticulture,  Transportation, 
and  Forestry.  A horticultural  hall  is  no  new 
adjunct  to  an  international  exhibition,  though  its 
practical  utility,  a quality  quite  distinct  from  its 
artistic  and  popular  value,  may  be  doubted.  But 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  is  the  first  to  give  a 
structure  of  the  first-class  to  “ Transportation, ”and 
the  department  of  Forestry  receives  here  very  full 
and  unusual  illustration.  The  time  will  doubtless 
come,  if  we  have  not  had  a surfeit  of  international 
exhibitions,  when  an  Architectural  Building,  that 
will  provide  accommodation  for  the  whole  subject, 
artistic  as  well  as  practical,  will  be  considered  as 
much  a matter  of  course  as  a manufacturei's 
building  or  an  art  gallerj’. 

Some  idea  of  the  lack  of  system  shown  in  the 
installation  of  exhibits  concerned  with  archi- 
tecture may  be  gathered  from  a brief  review  of  the 
location  of  the  exhibits.  First  of  all,  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  are  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace, 
where,  as  architectural  drawings  are  most  generally 
considered,  they  should  properly  be  found. 
The  effort  to  keep  all  the  drawings  together  has 
only  been  partially  successful,  so  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  architectural  exhibits  may  be  said 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Building  materials, 
stones,  clays,  bricks  and  the  like,  are  mostly  in  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building.  Here,  at  all  events, 
the  largest  part  of  the  American  display  has  been 
placed,  and  here,  according  to  the  classification, 
they  ought  properly  to  be.  But  one  is  only 
certain  to  find  the  American  materials  in  this 
building,  for  many  foreign  countries  are  not  repre- 
sented in  it  at  all,  and  whatever  they  may  have  to 
show  in  materials  must  be  looked  for  in  other 
buildings.  The  only  guide  to  location  is  the  ascer- 
taining of  what  building  contains  the  most  ntimer- 


ous  exhibits  from  the  particular  country  we  may  be 
in  search  of.  Generally,  it  is  the  Manufactures 
Building,  but  one  can  only  feel  certain  after  a 
personal  inspection. 

The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 
contains  a variety  of  exhibits  which  have  an 
architectural  interest.  A section  in  the  North 
Gallery  contains  a miscellaneous  exhibit,  such  as 
paints,  lathing,  window  fixtures,  and  the  like, 
while  skylights  and  a few  architectural  drawings 
are  close  at  hand.  It  is  a most  depressing  col- 
lection, because  of  its  incompleteness  and  diversity, 
though  several  of  the  exhibits  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  galleries  of  this  building  also  con- 
tain all  the  educational  exhibits  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  student  in  search  of  illustrations  of  archi- 
tectural study  in  America — for  foreign  countries 
make  little  show  here,  though  several  well-known 
English  and  German  schools  are  represented — will 
find  much  of  interest,  though  almost  lost  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  educational  exhibits,  apparently 
coming  from  every  school  and  college  in  America. 
Downstairs,  on  the  main  floor,  the  great  depart- 
ment of  Manufactures  is  placed,  and  here  will  l)e 
found  the  bulk  of  the  more  general  exhibits.  As 
is  quite  natural,  the  American  section  is  the 
largest,  and  fills  nearly  half  the  area.  Several 
sections,  separated  almost  as  widely  as  possible, 
illustrate  architectural  subjects.  In  the  north- 
west corner  various  constructive  exhibits  have 
been  placed,  including  bricks,  building  tiles, 
artificial  stones,  fireproofing  materials,  and  the 
like,  and  a large  variety  of  roofing  materials  and 
devices.  The  pilgrim  in  search  of  architectural 
subjects  must  walk  half  the  length  of  the  building 
before  he  reaches  the  sanitary  section.  This  is 
not  very  large,  nor  do  the  exhibits  include  much 
that  is  new,  but  their  examination  must  be 
postponed  for  the  present.  A further  instalment 
of  sanitary  exhibits  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Anthropology  Building,  located  in  one  of  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the  ground. 

This  only  relates  to  the  American  section,  for 
the  building  exhibits  of  the  foreign  countries 
are,  as  a matter  of  course,  only  to  i)e  found  in 
their  respective  enclosures,  so  that  one  actually 
has  to  traverse  this  gigantic  structure  from  end  to 
end  with  many  side  detours,  before  being  satisfied 
that  everything  the  Exhibition  has  toshow  in  one’s 
own  speciality  has  been  seen. 

The  Forestry  Building,  as  might  be  expected, 
include.s  a good  deal  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
architect.  The  display  of  woods  is  very  fine, 
though  arranged  more  from  a forestry  standpoint 
than  with  regard  to  architectural  application. 
But  the  exhibits  are  extremely  well  arranged,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  few  departments  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion that  may  be  unstintedly  praised  for  its  com- 
pleteness. A few  exhibits  of  architectural 
interest  are  in  the  Electricity  Building,  though 
they  are  of  no  great  importance  to  the  architect ; 
but  the  contents  of  the  building  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  electrician.  Several  exhibits  of 
elevators  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transportation 
Building,  though  other  exhibits  of  this  sort  may 
be  found  in  a number  of  the  other  buildings. 
Primitive  architecture  has  some  illustrations  in  the 
Anthropology  Building,  and  near  it  have  been 
erected  some  models  and  reproductions  of  primi- 
tive American  architecture,  h'urther  illustrations  of 
the  same  sort  are  provided  by  the  villages  and 
model  structures  of  various  uncivilised  peoples 
which  help  to  make  up  the  marvellous  miscel- 
laneous annexe  of  the  exhibition  called,  from  its 
location,  the  Midway  Plaisance. 

But  the  architectural  student  has  not 
exhausted  his  subject  when  all  these  buildings 
and  localities  have  been  visited.  Several 
nations,  of  which  Sweden,  Brazil,  and  Costa 
Rica  are  conspicuous  examples,  have  placed 
the  whole  of  their  exhibits  in  their  own 
special  building  erected  upon  the  grounds,  so  that 
if  one  would  be  positively  certain  he  has  seen 
everything  of  architectural  interest,  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  a half-dozen  or  so  of  the 
smaller  buildings  must  be  examined.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  few  ot  these  buildings  contain 
anything  of  architectural  value.  No  unity  of 
architectural  exhibits  having  been  attempted,  the 
full  force  of  this  lack  of  arrangement  can  only  be 
understood  when  the  whole  situation  has  been 
surveyed.  The  foreign  buildings  do  :;ot  complete 
the  list  of  structures  the  architect  must  visit,  for 
several  of  the  American  Stateshave  filled  their  State 
buildings  with  their  products,  and  further  visita- 
tions and  investigations  are  needful.  It  is  true 
one  is  scarcely  likely  to  find  in  these  buildings 
anything  but  samples  of  building  materials,  either 
woods  or  stones,  but  these  must  be  looked  at  if 
one  would  conscientiously  ascertain  the  real 
extent  of  the  wchit.ectural  display.  Several  of  the 
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State  buildings  are  intended  to  be  illustrations  of 
the  peculiar  architecture  or  customs  of  the  different 
Slates.  This  idea  has  only  been  partially  carried 
out,  since  many  of  the  States  having  similar 
resources  and  climate,  with  a population  of 
identical  character,  no  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidualism in  building  presented  itself.  Some  of 
the  far  Western  .Stales  attempt  to  illustrate  their 
products  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings, 
but  the  experiments  have  not  been,  as  a whole, 
successful. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  exhibits  that 
may  be  roughly  classed  as  building  materials,  may 
be  gathered  fiom  the  fact  that  the  British  exhibits 
under  this  head  comprise  three  exhibitors,  none 
of  whom  make  an  important  display.  Great 
Britain  is  worse  off  than  any  other  great  foreign 
country  in  this  respect,  yet  discreditable  as  this 
meagre  showing  is  to  British  pride  and  energy,  it 
should  not  be  hastily  condemned.  No  individual 
or  firm  makes  an  exhibit  at  an  international 
exhibition  save  for  the  hope  of  a financial  return. 
In  other  words,  though  of  very  great  educational 
value,  they  arc,  in  practice,  advertising  mediums. 
It  is  because  of  the  large  advertising  received 
from  an  effective  and  striking  display,  and  the 
advertising  value  of  medals  and  diplomas,  that 
people  are  willing  to  spend  thousands  of  pounds 
in  preparing  for  a single  exhibition.  Now 
while  in  many  departments  of  manufactures 
British  producers  might  be  amply  compen- 
lated  for  bringing  tlieir  goods  before  the 
American  public,  there  can  be  little  market  in 
America  for  building  materials,  though  our  tiles 
have  a large  sale  there.  But  the  British  tiles  sold 
in  America  are  more  properly  ornamental  than 
constructive  in  nature,  and  hence  scarcely  come 
under  the  head  of  building  niateriaks.  The  United 
States  is  itself  so  abundantly  supplied  with  build- 
ing stones  and  clays  that  the  absence  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  British  exhibitors  in  this 
dep.\rtment  is  only  natural. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  other  countries  ; 
unless  there  is  some  financial  return  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  exhibitor  there  is  no  inducement  for 
]>rivale  firms  to  make  extended  and  costly  dis- 
jdays  of  their  goods.  Thus  it  follows  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  American  section,  there  is 
little  of  interest  or  of  value  in  any  of  the  foreign 
contributions  to  architecture.  In  building 
materials  scarcely  anything  is  shown  but  orna- 
mental marble  and  high-priced  or  rare  stones,  and 
these  chiefly  in  small  quantities. 

The  single  exception  to  this  almost  total  absence 
of  European  building  materials  is  Portland 
cemiiit,  specimens  of  which  are  shown  from 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  A few  of  these 
txhibit.s  are  tastefully  arranged,  but  most  of  them 
are  wuhout  any  special  interest.  A notable 
exception  is  the  exhibit  made  by  the  “ Societe 
Anonyme  des  Ciments  Fran<,'ais  et  des  Portland,’' 
of  Boulognc-sur-Mer  and  Desvre.s,  located  in  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  a Portland  cement  drain-pipe, 
18  in.  in  diameter,  with  an  inner  glazed  surface. 
The  glazing  is  beautifully  done,  very  strong  and 
deep,  and  although  but  one  or  two  specimens  are 
shown,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  in  this 
ilepartment.  Another  notable  exhibit  is  that  made 
by  .Manske  & Co.,  of  Germania  Portland  cement. 
This  firm  has  erecteil  a large  pavilion  wholly  of 
their  product,  but  which  is  somewhat  un- 
furtunatcly  placed  behind  the  Machinery  Hall, 
where  it  is  not  \\ell  seen.  The  “ Societe  Anonyme 
Carrieres  et  hours  a Chaux  et  .a  Ciments  du 
Couenu,'’  of  Belgium,  have  an  extended  display  in 
the  Belgian  section,  strangely  enough  caUlogued 
as  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Buililing  though 
actually  located  in  the  Manufactures  Building. 
This  establishment  sends,  among  other  things,  an 
extended  line  of  ver)’  bad  cement  statuary. 

Although  the  larger  European  countries  show 
very  little  in  constructive  architecture,  Belgium  is 
a notable  exception.  Several  fine  exhibits  of 
marbles  are  shown  in  the  Manufactures  Building. 
The  most  extensive  is  that  made  by  the  “ Societe 
.\nonyme  de  Merbes-le-Chateau.”  This  firm 
makes  an  exceedingly  fine  and  varied  display  of 
marble  slabs,  all  of  uniform  size,  polished  and 
labelled,  and  of  the  very  widest  range  of  colour. 
The  Societe  Marbriere  Namuroise,  of  Senzeikles, 
near  Cerfontaine,  also  make  an  interesting 
.lisplay,  chiefly  of  brown,  black,  and  white, 
marbles.  There  are  several  other  smaller  col- 
lections of  black  marble.  On  the  whole,  this 
display  is  very  good  and  interesting,  though 
offering  nothing  novel,  and  it  stands  in  delightful 
contrast  with  the  meagre  displays  made  by  the 
larger  countries  of  Europe.  Belgium  is  also  the  1 
only  country  that  scntls  any  considerable  quantity  , 
of  window-glass,  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing.  ' 
Some  of  the  plates  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  | 


though  their  situation,  immediately  under  a 
gallery,  is  not  at  all  good.  Stained  glass  is,  of 
course,  shown  in  other  countries,  as  it  is  in  a few 
specimens  from  Belgium  ; but  this  latter  country 
is  the  only  one  that  has  made  any  special  effort 
to  send  plain  window-glass. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  colony  that 
makes  any  considerable  showing  at  Chicago,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  has  made  any  pretence  at  presenting  a 
summary  of  its  natural  resources  in  a complete 
and  intelligible  manner.  The  display  is  very 
complete  and  may  well  serve  to  give  thoughtful 
Americans  an  insight  into  the  boundless  resources 
of  our  Australian  possessions.  The  exhibit  of 
building  stones  is  particularly  full.  This  includes 
granites,  syenites,  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
marbles,  and  is  supplemented  by  collections  of 
artificial  paving  stones,  bricks,  and  brick-making 
clays,  and  a white  pottery  clay  used  in  brick- 
making. 

The  collection  fairly  illustrates  the  resources  of 
the  colony  in  building  materials.  From  the 
Hunter  River  District  granites  and  sandstones  arc 
shown.  The  granite  isgrey  ; the  sandstones  have 
a good  variety  of  colour,  including  white,  buff, 
grey,  green,  yellow,  and  brown.  The  stones  from 
Pyrmont,  near  Sydney,  comprise  granites, 
syenites,  and  sandstones.  The  syenite  is  shown 
rough  and  polished  ; the  sandstone  occurs  in  pink 
and  other  colours.  Marbles  are  from  various 
districts,  chiefly  from  Moonbi,  Mullion,  and 
Marulan.  These  are  very  large  slabs,  though,  as 
the  quarries  have  not  yet  been  developed,  and  the 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  surface,  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  evenness  of  texture  that  is 
expected  to  develop  further  down.  The  range 
of  colour  is  extremely  good,  including  pink, 
white,  and  black  and  white,  all  being 
considerably  diversified.  These  marbles  make 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  mineral  display 
from  New  South  Wales.  A singular  coal 
formation  is  shown,  with  sandstone  of  different 
colours  on  either  side  of  the  central  seam  of  coal. 
The  lesser  building  materials  include  bricks  and 
brick-making  clays ; the  bricks  are  very  heavy. 
A white  brick,  made  from  a pottery  clay  by 
J.  F'orsyth  & Sons,  of  North  Willoughby,  is 
worthy  of  mention.  These  bricks  are  not 
enamelled,  though  the  material  is  used  in  that 
form  also.  The  collection  comprises,  further, 
several  exhil)its  of  paint.  It  maybe  mentioned 
that  the  New  Soulli  Wales  section  in  the  Manu- 
factures Building  contains  some  large  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  in  Sydney  built  from  the, 
stone  that  al)ounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  city. 

This  almost  concludes  the  contributions  to 
building  materials  made  by  others  than  American 
exhibitors  at  the  Colu-.nbian  Exhibition.  Mexico 
sends  some  specimens  of  onyx,  which  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  America  for  rich  internal 
effects,  but  the  specimens  are,  as  a rule,  small.  A 
novel  stone  for  interior  decoration  is  the  “ Rose 
Garnet”  from  the  same  country.  It  is  a silicate 
of  lime  and  alumina,  and  is  described  as  harder 
than  granite.  It  will  take  a high  polish,  and  is 
shown  in  several  slabs.  The  ground  is  white 
mottled  with  pink  of  various  shades.  Tiles  are 
shown  by  a number  of  nations.  Japan,  Germany, 
and  France  send  a few,  but  those  from  the  first 
two  countries  are  insignificant,  though  the  German 
art  lile.s  in  the  Manufactures  Building  are  suffi- 
ciently minierous  in  point  of  numbers.  England 
is  well  represented  in  this  department,  but  these 
exhibits  scarcely  come  under  the  head  of  building 
materials  as  we  are  studying  them,  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

The  department  of  building  materials  would  be 
scandalously  small  and  insignificant  were  it  nut 
for  the  American  collections.  These  are  housed 
chiefly  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building,  though 
several  of  the  States  make  individual  displays  in 
their  own  State  buildings.  The  collections  are 
airanged  under  two  general  heads.  A compre- 
hensive collection  of  the  building  stones  of  the 
United  States,  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy  of 
the  Exhibition,  has  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Building.  It  forms  a 
collection  distinct  in  itself.  Tlie  second  division 
under  which  these  exhibits  may  be  conveniently 
classeil,  is  composed  of  the  State  exhiiiits,  hoiused 
in  the  same  structure,  and  placed  on  the  main 
floor.  In  addition  to  these  two  chief  divisions,  a 
third  might  be  said  to  include  exhibits  made  by 
individual  exhibitors.  These  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  exhibits  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  general  collection,  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Exhibition  authorities,  i.s  very 
complete  and  very  good  in  its  way.  The 
specimens  are  of  uniform  size,  polished  wherever 


possible  or  necessary  to  show  their  constructive 
value,  neatly  arranged,  and  labelled  with  their 
names,  common  and  technical,  source  of  origin, 
name  of  person  contributing  the  specimen,  and 
similar  data.  This,  of  course,  is  highly  interesting 
and  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  is  very  far 
from  affording  any  satisfactory  information  to  the 
architect.  There  is  nothing  whereby  one  can 
learn  the  physical  properties  of  the  stones,  or 
which  would  enable  one  to  determine  which 
of  two  similar  stones  he  would  use  for  some 
specific  building  work.  In  other  words, 
while  this  collection  has  been  made  as 
a collection  of  building  stones,  with  their 
economic  value  stricly  in  view,  and  has  been 
formed  w’ith  the  idea  of  illustrating  the  entire 
stone  products  of  the  United  Slates,  it  contains 
absolutely  nothing  that  would  make  it  of  practical 
value  to  the  architect  or  builder.  It  is  simply  so 
many  cubes  of  variously-coloured  stones,  marked 
with  their  individual  names  and  localities,  very 
pretty  to  look  at.  very  complete  so  far  as  generally 
covering  the  country  is  concerned,  but  absolutely 
worthless,  in  its  present  shape,  for  practical  study. 
A fair  collection  of  marbles,  granites,  &c.,  are 
also  shown  by  the  Ward  Natural  Science  Estab- 
lishment of  Rochester,  New  York,  arranged  for 
schools. 

A strange  fatality  follows  the  architectural 
exhibits  in  every  department.  The  Exhibition 
authorities  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  coal,  carrying  on  extensive  experiments 
and  preparing  tabulated  results  of  their  work, 
which  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  future 
development  of  the  coal  industry  in  America. 
Other  collective  exhibits  in  the  Department  of 
Mines,  mining  and  metallury  are  similarly  useful 
or  self-explanatory,  owing  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  exhibits  have  been  lormed.  But 
architecture  and  the  subjects  dependent  on  it 
sadly  feel  the  want  of  an  administrative  mind 
which  should  turn  such  exhibits  as  may  be 
complete,  as  that  ot  building  stones  is  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  some  practical  value.  A 
brief  handbook,  giving  some  technical  information 
as  to  the  building  stones  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  the  present  collection, 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  and  would 
have  enabled  the  immense  resources  of  America 
in  this  field  to  be  appreciaced  and  understood  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Downstairs  on  the  main  floor  things  are  little 
better.  The  larger  part  of  the  American  section 
of  the  Mines  and  .Mining  Building  is  taken  up 
with  displays  of  the  resources  of  the  different 
States,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  various 
State  commissions.  There  are  thus  very  few 
individual  exhibitors,  a circumstance  not  in  the 
least  to  be  regretted,  since  most  of  the  Slate 
displays  are  fairly  complete,  and  illustrate  the 
mineral  products  much  better  than  had  the  matter 
been  left  to  chance  exhibitors  who  would  have 
sent  such  goods  as  they  were  placing  upon  the 
market,  without  a thought  of  illustrating  State 
products.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Mines 
and  Mining  Building  is  oneof  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Exhibition,  since  it  is  one  of  the  few  in 
which  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  ])repare 
comprehensive  exhibits  with  special  reference  to 
the  subject  as  a whole,  whatever  its  individual 
bearings  may  be.  Building  stones  are,  of  course, 
but  a single  one  of  the  many  feature.s  shown  hv 
the  Stale.-.,  mineral  products  and  ores  occupying  ihe 
most  space  ; but  they  neverthele.ss  form  a good 
part  of  the  displays,  and,  taken  as  a whole,  they 
make  a very  cfl'ective  illustration  of  the  great  and 
abundant  resources  of  the  America. 

( To  he  Cojitinueil. ) 


Repaving  the  Stranu.— We  are  infenned  that 
the  " Wells  Light  ” is  being  used  by  the  St.  .Martin's 
Vestry  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  repaving  the 
Strand  from  Trafalgar-square  to  Burleigh-street.  It 
is  now  some  four  years  since  this  part  of  the  Strand 
was  paved,  and  it  then  took  nearly  two  months,  but 
Mr.  Mason,  the  \’estry  Surveyor,  has  undertaken  to 
complete  the  work  in  three  weeks. 

The  Colour  of  Wali.p.-\pkr  and  the 
Strength  of  Ii.luminants.— .According  in  the 
Copenhagen  IXi^blad,  Dr.  Sungmer.  ])hysicist,  has 
made  some  interesting  experiments  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  colour  of  wallpaper  on  tin-  strength 
of  gas-light.  As  unit  he  chose  the  intensity  of  the 
illuminant  in  a room  entirely  covered  in  black,  and 
equal  to  100  candle-power.  The  corresponding 
figures  were  : — Dark  brown  pa|>er,  87  candle-power  ; 
unstained  wood.  So;  blue  paper,  72;  light  yellow 
oil  colour,  60 ; yellow-grey  paper,  20  ; and  for  white- 
wash, 15  candle-power.  The  figures  should,  ihere-j 
fore,  indicate  that  in  a whitewashed  room  the  same 
amount  of  light  would  be  obtained  from  a jet  of  gas 
as  in  one  covered  with  brown  paper,  with  only  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  consumption. 
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MR.  FAIJA  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  paper  on 
Portland  Cement  read  by  Mr.  II.  Faija  at  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  in  connexion 
with  the  Chicago  Exhibition  in  the  first  week  of 
August : — 

“ The  economical  grinding  of  cement  has  lately 
attracted  the  attention  of  a great  number  of  in- 
ventors, and  mills  or  grinding  machines  of  almost 
: every  conceivable  design  and  principle  have  been 
patented,  but  whether  any  of  these  will  survive 
and  eventually  supersede  millstones  is  a very 
problematical  matter.  The  two  princi]Dles  which 
have  perhaps  attracted  the  greatest  attention  are 
those  of  edge-runners  and  ball  mills,  and  the 
economy  in  power  by  both  these  principles  over 
ordinary  millstones  is  very  considerable,  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  is  also,  in  most 
cases,  considerably  reduced  ; but  whether  the 
grinding  is  as  elficient  is  another  question 
altogether.  Mere  fineness  does  not  satisfy  the 
question,  as  a cement  may  be  ground  to  an  equal 
fineness  in  two  different  mills,  and  yet  one  will 
be  all  grit  and  the  other  all  flour ; and  the  more 
floury  nature  a cement  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
results  obtained  with  it,  both  in  the  testing  room 
ami  in  actual  practice  ; and  undoubtedly  no 
grinding  machine  that  has  as  yet  been  invented 
will  produce  the  same  percentage  of  flour  on  equal 
grinding  as  the  ordinary  millstone.  Mills  on  the 
ball  principle  give  better  results  than  those  on  the 
edge-runner  principle,  but  are  not  so  efficient  as 
millstones. 

The  power  consumed  by  the  several  principles, 
reduced  to  the  production  of  one  ton  of  cement 
per  hour,  may  be  appro.ximately  stated  to  be  as 
follows : — 

For  millstones  ...30  to  32  i.h.p.  per  ton  per  hour. 
Ball  principle  ...16  to  18  i.h.p.  per  ton  per  hour. 
Edge-runner 

principle  12  to  14  i.h.p.  per  ton  per  hour. 

In  each  case  the  cement  being  ground  to  a fine- 
ness of  about  5 per  cent,  residue  on  a 50  by  50 
sieve,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  power 
required  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  flour 
produced. 

The  great  objection  to  millstones,  from  a 
manufacturer’s  point  of  view,  is  the  great  expense 
entailed  in  dressing  then*,  as  in  a hurst  of  four 
pairs  of  stones,  one  pair  will  always  have  to  be  up 
being  dressed,  and  there  is  therefore,  not  only 
the  expense  of  dressing,  but  there  is  the  increased 
capital  charge  in  requiring  four  mills  to  do  the 
work  of  three.  It  seems  possible,  though  the 
author  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
that  by  giving  the  millstones  a fine  dress  with  a 
considerable  depth  of  face,  the  first  grinding  of 
the  cement  might  be  efl'ected  in  one  or  other  of 
the  grinding  machines  and  finished  only  in  the 
millstones. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  manufacture 
of  cement,  the  author  would  like  to  point  out  to 
manufacturers,  or  intending  manufacturers,  the 
necessity  and  great  advantages  of  having  ample 
warehouse  room  for  the  finished  cement.  Very 
few’  cements  are  fit  for  use  immediately  they  are 
ground,  and  all  cements  are  improved  by 
judicious  and  careful  warehousing.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  a manufacture  improved  by  having 
ample  warehouse  room,  but  ample  warehouse 
room  enables  the  manufacturer  to  continue 
manufacturing  his  full  output,  even  when  his 
sales  may  for  ihe  moment  be  a little  .slack. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Portland  cement  is, 
that  if  its  components  are  improperly  proportioned, 
or  its  manufacture  has  not  been  properly  carried 
out,  it  may  have  a tendency  after  being  gauged 
and  mixed  with  water,  to  crack,  expand,  or  dis- 
integrate and  fall  into  powder.  This  peculiarity 
is  known  under  the  cognomen  of  ‘ blowing,’ and 
when  a cement  is  said  to  ‘ blow  ’ or  to  be  a 
‘ blowey  cement,’ it  means  that  after  the  cement 
has  been  used  it  expands,  cracks,  or  disintegrates, 
destroying  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  used. 

Tile  cracks,  however,  which  are  seen  in  con- 
crete work  are  not  always  due  to  the  use  of  a 
‘blowey  cement,’  but  may  be  due  to  construc- 
tional causes,  or  to  the  expansion  and  contiaction 
of  the  structure  due  to  variations  in  temperature, 
or  to  the  natural  contraction  of  the  mass  : and  a 
simple  crack  in  a piece  of  concrete  would  hardly 
be  indicative  of  a ‘ blowey  cement  ’ unless  accom- 
panied by  other  indications  such  as  friability  or 
absolute  disintegration. 

Concrete  or  mortar,  again,  may  disintegrate, 
crack,  and  fall  to  pieces  from  other  causes  than 
the  use  of  a ‘ blowey  cement.’  There  are  certain 
matters  often  present  in  aggregates  which,  by  not 
allowing  the  cement  to  set  properly,  are  anta- 
gonistic to  the  production  of  a sound  concrete  or 


mortar : the  principal  of  these  are  dirt  and  loam, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  numerous  instances  the 
cement  has  been  blamed  when  the  real  fault  has 
been  either  that  the  aggregate  with  which  it  was 
used  was  dirty  or  unsuitable,  or  that  the  concrete 
or  mortar  had  been  improperly  manipulated  ; and 
a user  of  cement  should  be  as  careful  in  his  choice 
of  aggregate,  sand,  and  water  as  he  is  in  his  choice 
of  cement.  The  best  aggregates  are  those  which, 
while  having  ample  strength,  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  foim,  and  slightly  porous,  and  which 
has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed 
before  being  used.  The  scope  of  this  paper, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  the  choice  of 
agggregates  and  the  manufacture  of  concrete,  but 
as  these,  if  improperly  selected  and  manipulated, 
may  cause  a failure,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of 
the  cement,  it  seemed  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
subject. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  subject,  a cement 
may  blow  within  a few  hours  of  its  being  gauged, 
or  it  may  not  blow  until  several  months  after- 
wards. A cement  may  blow  when  it  is  very  fresh 
and  newly  ground,  and  will  lose  that  tendency 
after  it  has  become  aged.  Some  cements  will 
blow  whether  they  are  new  or  old. 

The  cause  of  ‘ blowing  ’ in  a cement  is  generally 
due  to  an  excess  of  lime  in  its  composition,  or  to 
an  imperfect  combinaticn  of  the  lime  with  the 
silica  and  alumina.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to 
other  causes,  as  for  instance,  to  the  presence  of 
other  basic  materials  unduly  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  cement  by  the  use  of  improper 
raw  materials.  One  of  these,  magnesia,  created 
a considerable  scare  a few  years  ago.  Sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum  is  another,  which  although  it 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  users  like 
magnesia,  is  more  often  found  in  cements,  and 
when  in  any  considerable  quantity,  undoubtedly 
has  a very  great  power  of  rendering  a cement 
blowey.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
the  user  that  he  should  be  required  to  make  him- 
self <2«  fait  on  the  several  causes  which  constitute 
a blowey  cement,  it  should  be  enough  for  him  to 
determine,  and  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
a cement  is  blowey,  and  leave  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  properly  compound  the  cement,  and 
correct  his  manufacture. 

Several  means  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  for  ascertaining  within  the  limits  of  time 
of  an  ordinary  test  whether  or  no  a cement  is 
ab.solutely  sound,  and  that  process  or  test  which 
was  devised  by  the  author  some  fourteen  years 
ago  is  now  in  general  use.  The  apparatus  in 
which  the  test  is  carried  out,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  test,  are  fully  described  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Vol.  X\TI.,  November,  1S87,  in  a 
paper  which  the  author  had  the  honour  of 
communicating  to  that  Society,  headed  “ Portland 
Cement  Testing.”  Briefly,  it  is  a vessel  containing 
water,  the  water  being  maintained  at  an  even 
temperature  of  about  1 10  deg.  to  1 15  deg.  Fabr.  ; 
there  is  a cover  to  the  vessel  so  that  above  the 
water  there  is  a moist  atmosphere  which  has  a 
temperature  of  about  100  deg.  Fahr. 

The  manner  of  carrying  out  the  test  is  by  making 
a pat  on  a small  piece  of  glass  ; immediately  the  pat 
is  gauged  it  i.s  placed  on  a rack  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  is  there  acted  upon  by  the  warm 
vapour  rising  from  the  hot  water  ; when  the  pat  is 
set  quite  hard  it  is  taken  off  the  rack  and  put 
bodily  into  the  water,  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  is  maintained  at  a temperature  of  from 
I ro  deg.  to  1 15  deg.  Fahr.,  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  it  is  taken  out  and  examined, 
and  if  found  then  to  be  quite  hard  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  glas.s,  the  cement  may  at 
once  be  pronounced  sound  and  perfectly  safe  to 
use  ; if,  however,  the  pat  has  come  oft'  the  glass 
and  shows  cracks  or  friability  on  the  edges,  or  is 
much  curved  on  the  under  side,  it  may  at  once  be 
decided  that  the  cement  in  its  present  condition 
is  not  fit  for  use  ; the  blowing  however  may  only 
be  due  to  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  sample, 
and  though  a cement  in  its  fresh  condition  is  unfit 
to  use,  it  may  be  a perfectly  good  cement  when 
aged,  and  in  order  that  a cement  should  not  be 
condemned  unjustly  it  is  advisable,  in  the  event  of 
a cement  showing  a tendency  to  blow  on  the  first 
experiment,  to  lay  some  of  it  out  in  a very  thin 
layer  on  a tray,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  another 
pat  should  be  made  and  treateil  in  a similar 
manner  ; if  this  pat  goes  through  the  ordeal 
successfully,  and  is  perfectly  sound,  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  the  cement  only  requires 
ageing  to  be  a perfectly  useful  one,  it  on  the  other 
hand  the  second  test  proves  unsatisfaclovy,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  cement.  A 
cement  may  show  indications  of  blowing  while  it 
is  on  the  rack  in  the  moist  heat  of  the  vessel  ; if 


this  happens  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
corroborative  lest  is  required,  the  cement  must  be 
absolutely  worthless. 

The  ordinary  practice  or  carrying  out  this  test, 
is  to  make  the  pats  in  the  morning,  at  say  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock,  and  to  place  them  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  before  leaving  in  the 
alternoon,  say  at  5 o’clock,  to  put  them  in  the 
water  underneath,  and  to  examine  them  for 
soundness  the  next  morning,  so  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  a sample  its 
soundness  may  be  known  ; and  the  author  feels 
sure  that  both  users  and  manufacturers  will  agree 
with  him  in  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
test. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  dismiss  the  subject  ot 
the  soundness  of  cement,  without  reverting  to  a 
test  that  was  suggested  some  three  years  ago  by 
M.  Deval,  and  which  was  reported  upon  by 
M.  De  Chatelaine,  and  known  as  the  “ hot  test.” 
It  consisted  in  gauging  briquettes  in  the  ordinary 
way,  either  neat  or  with  sand,  and  when  they 
were  set,  placing  them  in  water  which  was  kept  at 
a temperature  of  80  deg.  C.  {i.e  , about  177  deg. 
Fahr.),  and  it  was  maintained  that  by  so  treating 
a briquette,  the  strength  due  to  twenty-eight 
days,  as  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  was 
attained  by  this  method  in  considerably  less  time, 
and  thereby  the  constructive  value  of  a cement 
could  be  more  quickly  ascertained.  It  was  also 
maintained  that  this  treatment  of  a cement 
determined  whether  it  was  a sound  cement  or  not, 
for  if  the  briquettes  did  not  stand  this  excessive 
temperature  but  cracked  or  became  soft,  then  it 
was  asserted  that  the  cement  was  an  unsound 
one. 

When  the  author  devised  his  apparatus  for 
determining  the  soundness  of  a cement,  which  has 
already  been  described,  he  naturally  had  to  make 
a great  number  of  experiments  before  deciding  on 
a temperature  which  it  was  advisable  to  adopt, 
and  he  then  found  that  although  some  cements 
would  bear  being  almost  boiled,  many  cements 
that  were  in  every  respect  good  and  sound 
cements  would  not  stand  the  moist  atmosphere, 
and  subsequent  warm  bath  if  the  temperature  was 
higher  than  that  which  he  adopts,  viz  : — n6  deg. 
Fahr.  for  the  bath;  he  therefore,  whenM.  Deval’s 
test  was  made  public,  made  a long  series  of 
experiments  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  made 
no  false  deduction  in  his  previous  experiments. 
The  conclusion  which  he  had  arrived  at  after  these 
experiments  with  the  “hot  test”  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  — That  if  a cement  was  really  blowey  his  own 

apparatus  showed  it  equally  with  the  hot 
test. 

2.  — That  the  induration  of  a good  cement  was 

hastened  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  by 
immersing  the  briquettes  in  water  main- 
tained at  the  comparatively  low  temperature 
of  116  deg.  Fahr.,  as  when  immersed  in  a 
bath  at  the  enormous  temperature  of 
177  deg.  Fahr. 

3.  — That  no  ‘fully’  limed  as  distinguished 

from  ‘over’  limed  cements  would  with- 
stand the  ‘ hot  test,’  but  that  all  fully,  or 
over-clayed  cements  would  stand  it,  and 
that  consequently  the  test  acted  pre- 
judiciously  to  what  is  accepted  as  a good 
cement,  an<l  gave  preference  to  the  over- 
clayed and  quick-setting  ones. 

4.  — That  nearly  any  cement  that  had  been  aged 

sufficiently  would  stand  the  hot  test. 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments  the  author 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hot  test  could 
hardly  be  considered  a satisfactory  test,  and  as 
the  test  has  not  made  any  great  headway  with 
either  users  or  manufacturers,  it  seems  that  the 
conclusion  he  arrived  at  w’as  fully  justified.” 


S.\NiT.\RY  Classes,  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds.  — We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
the  lectures  and  classes  formed  at  this  college 
for  the  teaching  of  Sanitary  Engineering  on  the 
most  advanced  lines.  Mr.  Spinks,  A.M.InstC.E., 
is  the  lecturer,  and  courses  of  lectures  are 
delivered,  not  only  at  the  college,  but  at  various 
centres,  the  lectures  being  delivered  free,  and 
the  local  expenses  only  being  paid  by  the 
locality.  The  subjects  on  which  instruction  is  given 
.are  classed  under  Hydraulics  and  Water  Supply, 
Road-making,  Town  Sewerage  Works,  and  Home 
Sanitation. 

TvKES's  Patent  Postal  Tube. — This  tube, 
manufactured  by  the  Government  Postal  Tube 
Company,  has  a slit  or  eylct  near  one  end  sufficiently 
large  to 'enable  the  finger  and  thumb  to  grasp  a 
drawing  or  photograph  enclosed  in  the  tube,  and 
draw  it  out  without  injuring  it.  Photographs  are 
not  infrequently  injured  in  extracting  them  from  the 
tube  of  theordinary  pattern,  and  the  improvement  is 
■a  useful  one. 
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3IIU6tratlons. 

ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE 
INSTITUTION. 

’^IIIS  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
H Royal  Academy  of  the  present  year,  re- 
presents  the  front  of  the  new  building 
adjoining  the  Banqueting  Hall  on  a large  scale, 
and  in  a more  front  view  than  the  smaller 
drawing  which  we  published  on  May  13. 

We  gave  with  that  publication  a description 
and  plans  of  the  building,  of  which  Messrs. 
Aston  Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell  are  the  architects. 


COURTYARD  OF  NEW  HOUSE  AND 
STUDIO. 

This  is  a view  of  the  courtyard  formed  within 
the  buildings  for  a house  and  studio  which  are  being 
carried  out  for  a well-known  sculptor,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Howard  Ince.  The  small  plan  attached  to  the 
drawing  shows  sufficiently  the  general  arrangement 
of  house  and  studio,  the  scheme  of  which  is  pretty 
obvious  without  the  labelling  of  the  rooms.  In 
the  original  drawing,  which  we  commented  on 
when  noticing  the  drawings  in  the  Architectural 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  wall  facing  the  spectator  up  to  the  string- 
course, is  shown  of  a warm  reddish  tint,  the  part 
above  the  string  being  white,  thus  giving  a quiet 
variation  in  colour  (one  can  hardly  say  poly- 
chromy,  which  adds  to  the  individual  character 
of  the  building.  The  house  gateway  placed 
diagonally,  with  the  colonnettes  surmounted  by 
figures,  is  a ver>-  pretty  incident,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building,  though  quiet  and 
unpretending,  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
home  of  an  artist. 


DESIGN  FOR  A BOOK-COVER. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Jones,  was 
exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year. 

It  is  intended  for  a cloth  binding,  gold  on  dark 
blue,  some  of  the  detail  and  title  being  relieved 
with  a dark  red  ground,  the  border  in  grey. 


PROPOSED  HOUSE,  LLANDAFF. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  entrance  and 
garden  fronts  of  a house  proposed  to  be  built  at 
Llandaff.  The  plan  was  arranged  so  that  a 
billiard-room  and  a swimming-bath,  with 
bedrooms  over,  could  be  added  at  a future  date 
to  the  west  side  of  the  house,  with  entrance  from 
the  hall. 

The  walls  up  to  the  first  floor  level  are  shown 
to  be  faced  with  red  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and 
sills,  the  first  floor  walls  being  hung  with  tiles  and 
half  timber  work.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork 
would  be  stained  dark  brown,  and  the  roofs  would 
be  tiled. 

The  drawings  are  by  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs. 


AN  ALBERT  DURER  WINDOW, 
FAIRFORD. 

This  Hlustration  is  taken  from  another  of  Miss 
Emma  Knight’s  admirable  water-colour  drawings 
of  the  windows  at  Fairford  Church,  the  design  of 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer, 
another  of  which  was  published  in  our  paces  a 
year  or  two  since.  ** 

The  subject  of  this  three-light  window  belongs 
to  the  interval  between  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  taking  down  from  the  Cross  is 
shown  in  the  left-hand  compartment,  in  the  centre 
light  is  “The  Entombment,’'  and  on  the  right  is 
Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  Above  is 
a combat  between  angels  and  evil  spirits.  Below 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  transgressors,  are  being 
set  free.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  design  is 
the  agonised  face  of  the  spirit  behind  the  grating  in 
the  rear,  one  of  the  “spirits  in  prison?  who  are 
not  freed  ; one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
intensity  of  feeling  with  which  the  artist,  whether 
Diirer  or  an  unknown  Mcdiieval  painter 
endeavoured  to  realise  his  subject.  ’ 


Sheffield  Mu.nicipal  Buildings.— The  con- 
tract  for  the  marble  wall  lining.  &c.,  to  hall  and 
corridors,  at  the  new  Municipal-buildings,  Sheffield 
plr.  E.  W.  Moimtford,  architect),  has  been  secured 
by  -Messrs.  /.  & H.  P^tieson,  of  Manchester. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS. 

COLCHESTER,  LAYER  MARNEY,  AND  COFFORD. 

A COMPARATIVELY  Small  number  of  members 
went  on  Saturday  last,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Francis  Hooper  and  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  to 
spend  a day  in  Essex.  Colchester  was  first 
visited,  rich  in  Roman  remains,  whether  it  be 
the  Camalodunum  of  Roman  writers  or  not. 
Camalodunum  or  Colonia,  or  Colchester,  was,  as 
is  clearly  evident  from  the  many  and  important 
remains  of  Roman  art  which  have  been  dis- 
interred, a settlement  of  very  high  importance. 
Large  quantities  of  Roman  tiles  are  to  be  seen 
in  several  of  the  old  buildings  of  Colchester,  in 
the  Castle  and  St.  Botolph’s  Priory  especially. 

The  history  of  Colchester  is  of  considerable 
interest,  from  the  time  when,  as  the  Caer  Colun 
of  the  Britons,  it  was  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance before  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
various  points  of  historical  interest  were  noted 
by  the  visitors. 

An  inspection  was  first  made  of  the  ruins  of  St. 
Bololph  s Priory,  with  their  curious  construction 
of  Norman  work  in  rubble  stone  and  Roman 
brick,  while  the  absence  of  dressed  stone,  except 
at  the  west  doorway,  suggested  that  stucco  must 
have  been  the  material  in  which  the  architectural 
dressings  were  executed,  a supposition  supported 
by  the  existence  of  some  remains  of  plastering, 
evidently  of  very  early  date,  still  to  be  seen.  No 
authentic  records  of  its  erection  exist,  but  appear- 
ances seem  to  indicate  that  the  building  was 
erected  between  1120  and  1150. 

Next  a visit  was  paid  to  the  Castle,  now  occu- 
pied as  a museum,  while  the  grounds  are  laid  out 
as  a public  park.  The  original  Roman  Castle 
was  largely  repaired  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  is 
a fine  monument  of  Saxon  and  Norman  work, 
with  some  of  the  finest  herring-bone  work  in 
existence,  and  Roman  bricks  of  remarkable  size. 
The  castle  has  stood  many  a siege,  being  taken 
I by  King  John  from  the  garrison  of  Saher  de 
Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  by  King  Louis 
of  Prance,  and  the  barons,  lime  after  time. 
Its  last  siege  was  in  1648,  when  it  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  Earl  of  Norwich, 
Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Sir 
George  Lisle  for  eleven  weeks  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  p'airfax,  to  whom, 
however,  it  was  finally  surrendered,  when  the 
captains  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  de 
Lisle  were  shot  under  the  castle  walls,  as  is  com- 
memorated by  an  obelisk  on  the  north  side  of  the 
park. 

In  the  museum  the  visitors  were  shown  the 
famous  Colchester  vase,  with  the  contained  ashes 
of  the  gladiator  whose  most  notable  exploits  are 
vividly  depicted  on  the  exterior.  Many  other 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  work  were  also  seen, 
as  well  as  a specimen  of  the  baize,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Colchester  was  formerly  noted, 
and  which  was  manufactured  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  of  Constable’s 
country.  Specimens  of  this  baize  are  now  very 
rare,  although  there  are  still  living  those  who 
have  assisted  in  the  industry  introduced  by  the 
Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  now 
quite  extinct. 

A visit  was  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
an  ancient  structure,  erected  before  the  Conquest 
and  noticed  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  only 
church  then  existing  in  Colchester,  and  then, 
after  lunch  the  party  drove  to  Layer  Marney,  to 
see  the  interesting  mansion  and  church,  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  Builder. 
Leaving  Layer  Marney,  the  party  next  drove  to 
Copford  Church,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
rector,  the  reverend  Benjamin  Ruck-Keene,  under 
whose  guidance  they  inspected  the  church  with  its 
little-known,  but  very  remarkable  series  of  mural 
paintings  of  eleventh  and  thirteenth-century  date. 
These  were  for  many  years  covered  with  white- 
wash, .and  the  modern  resuscitation  was  prompted 
by  the  account  in  Wright’s  History  of  I-lssex, 

That  about  the  year  1690  a.d.  Copford  Church 
was  restored  at  the  charge  of  the  parishoners,  and 
that,  upon  scraping  the  walls  in  order  to  be 
whitewashed,  there  appeared  very  fair  and  fresh 
paintings  of  ‘ Christ  upon  the  Cross,’  ‘ St.  Peter’s 
mother-in-law  lying  sick  of  a fever,’  of  'Mary 
Magdalene,’  and  other  represcntaiions,  which 
were  all  whited  over  again  but  not  otherwise 
injured.”  In  the  search  for  these  paintings, 
the  whitewash  was,  in  1872,  scraped  off  the 
interior  of  the  apse,  and  the  interesting 
paintings  of  this  part  of  the  church  were  dis- 
covered, though  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
Wright’s  History  were  not  then  found.  The 
painting-;  of  the  apse  were  recoloured  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Bell,  literally  and  exactly 


The  paintings  of  the  apse  were  clearly  of  two  c 
distinct  dates,  those  on  the  vault  being  of  that . 
Byzantine  character  seen  in  some  of  the  Rhenish  1 
Romanesque  churches,  such  as  Schwarz  Rhein- . 
dorf,  and  in  much  of  the  early  P’rench  glass.  ; 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  an  exodus  of  artist  i 
monks  from  Constantinope  about  the  middle  of ) 
the  twelve  century  introduced  into  Western  i 
Europe  the  art  of  Byzantium,  of  which  the  apse  i 
of  Copford  Church  is  one  of  the  evidences.  The  < 
paintings  of  the  apse  represent  in  the  centre  a ; 
Majesty,  with  a vesica  surrounding  the  figure  of' 
our  Lord,  who  is  represented  as  hulding  a book  I 
in  His  left  hand,  the  right,  with  two  fingers': 
raised,  giving  the  benediction.  Around  the  central  t 
Majesty  are  angels,  and  behind  them  the  remains  1: 
of  many  towers,  signifying,  probably,  the  New  > 
Jerusalem.  On  the  splay  of  the  east  window  was  t 
discovered  the  figure  of  an  angel  treading  on  a . 
serpent,  doubtless  St.  Michael,  and  another; 
angel  opposite,  possibly  St.  Gabriel. 

Around  the  walls  01  the  apse  are  the  figures  ofi 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  1 
Simon,  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Philip,  St.  l 
Matthew,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  but  these  are  ' 
clearly  later  than  the  paintings  of  the  vault. 

Of  the  paintings  in  the  nave,  one  of  the  most; 
interesting  is  that  on  the  south  wall,  at  the  end  1 
nearest  the  chancel,  which  appears  to  represent! 
King  Stephen  receiving  the  Eucharist  at  thei 
hands  of  angels.  Others  represent  our  Lord’s' 
flight  from  Bethlehem,  the  contest  of  Samsoni; 
with  the  lion,  and,  in  the  finest  untouched-i 
original  mural  painting  in  the  church,  the  story; 
of  the  Centurion’s  servant,  which  is  doubtless? 
that  referred  to  in  Wright's  History  as  the  healingi; 
of  St.  Peter’s  mother-in-law.  These  do  not; 
exhaust  the  list  of  paintings  in  one  of  the  most- 
remarkable  series  of  early  wall  decoration  extant: 
in  England. 

The  church,  apart  from  its  decoration,  isi 
far  from  lacking  interest.  The  structure  itself,! 
of  flint,  stone,  and  Roman  tile,  is  a remarkable! 
piece  of  Norman  construction,  while  the  clean 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a residence  over  the; 
original  vaulting  of  the  n.ive  is  very  remarkable.t 
The  chancel  screen  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  work  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning! 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  has  suffered  somewhata 
from  the  coarse  and  incongruous  additions  of  cornice; 
and  buttresses,  added  when  the  church  was  restored.. 
One  of  the  nave  arches,  inserted  probably  when' 
the  aisle  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  isi 
a fine  example  of  early  Essex  brickwork,  with  itst 
small  bricks  and  very  wide  mortar  joints  forming  a 
very  pleasing  piece  of  constructive  and  decorative' 
design.  The  door  now  placed  to  the  north; 
entrance  of  the  church  is  of  very  ancient  date,  with 
good  ironwork,  and  was  originally  covered  with; 
skin,  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  a Dane,  and  is,: 
from  microscopical  examination,  pronounced  to  bei 
either  that  of  a pig  or  of  a human  being. 

The  visit  to  the  highly  interesting  church  of 
Copford  completed  the  work  of  a remarkably) 
enjoyable  day,  and  the  party  then  returned  lot 
town  from  Marks  Tey  Station,  which,  for  Ihei 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  see  Copford,  we  mayi 
mention  is  the  nearest  point  to  that  church. 


LAUNDRY  EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  of  laundry  machinery  andi 
accessories  required  for  washing  was  opened  oU' 
Monday  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.ii 
Like  several  recent  exhibitions  at  the  AgricuUuraL 
Hall,  the  present  one  was  far  from  complete  oni 
the  day  of  opening,  but  so  far  as  an  opinion  could  ' 
be  formed  under  these  circumstances,  the  exhi- ; 
bition  is  a very  representative  and  interesting  one. ; 
A large  number  of  machines  for  washing,  ironing, ; 
&c.,  clothes,  and  for  ventilating  laundries  and.' 
other  buildings  are  exhibited,  and  altogether; 
about  100  firms  are  represented. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  special  interest  to  our; 
readers  is  a large  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Messrs,  s 
Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  for  softening  water,  i 
which  is  capable  of  softening  500  gals,  of  water: 
per  hour.  The  apparatus  exhibited  is  used  chiefly! 
for  laundry  purposes,  hut  it  is  adaptable  for  1 
manufacturing  and  household  purposes  generally,  f 
It  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  incrustation': 
in  boilers,  and  the  obviation  of  temporary  and . 
permanent  hardness  in  water.  Water  is  conveyed* 
to  a tank  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus  and  a 
softening  re-agent,  lime,  is  mixed  with  it.  It  I 
then  flows  into  a second  tank  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  water  to  be  softened,  in  the  proportion > 
of  one  of  the  re-agent  to  six  of  the  water  to  be  j 
softened.  Precipitation  then  commences  and  1 
goes  on  over  and  under  a series  of  “ baffle  plates,”  , 
which  retard  the  process  until  the  necessary  r 
chemical  action  has  taken  place  and  the  water  t 


O. — Mr.  Howard  Inge,  Architect. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A HOUSE  AT  LLANDAFF.  ENTRANCE  FRONT.— Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A  . Akchitect. 


DESIGN  EOK  A HOUSE  AT  LLA.NDAFF  GARDEN  FRONT. -Mk.  R,  A.  Bricgs,  F.K.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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has  been  made  soft.  The  process  is  completed  by 
passing  the  water  through  a filter.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  apparatus  that  it  requires  but  little  atten- 
tion,  and  is  therefore  almost  automatic  in  action. 

The  Blackman  Ventilating  Company,  Limited, 
in  addition  to  their  patent  air  propeller,  exhibit  a 
model  drying  closet,  which  is  suitaljlc  for  drying 
timber,  leather,  &c.,  as  well  as  clothes.  A 
continuous  current  of  hot  dry  air  is  employed, 
\yhich  may  be  alternately  used  to  dry  clothes  or 
timber  in  one  apartment  while  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  another. 

Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson  & Co.,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  exhibit  a large  assortment  of  their 
ventilating  appliances,  and  they  show  their  patent 
air  propeller,  which,  judging  from  the  model 
exhibited  and  in  working  order,  is  a very  effective 
fan.  The  same  firm  also  show  an  improved 
compressed  air  engine  combined  with  the 
“ Grahtryx  ’ air  nozzle,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  for  the  proper  distribution  of  air  in  any 
large  building.  The  compressed  air  is  conveyed 
by  a small  pipe  into  a flue  or  funnel,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  an  air  nozzle,  inducing 
movement  in  the  adjacent  air.  The  system  is 
applicable  both  for  withdrawing  foul  air  and 
admitting  fresh  air,  inasmuch  as  the  nozzles  can 
be  reversed. 

Messrs.  Aland  & Co.,  of  Commercial-road,  and 
Messrs.  J.  II.  Pickup  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  exhibit  their  air  propellers ; and  Messrs 
A.  W.  Kershaw  & Co.,  of  Lancaster,  show 
various  forms  of  their  pneumatic  ventilators  and 
their  inlet  and  air  diffusers. 

Messrs.  Sam.  Deards  Co.,'  of  Elden-street, 
E.C.,  show  a model  roof,  glazed  without  putty, 
paint,  or  glue,  and  the  “ Little  Samson”  hot- 
water  heating  apparatus. 

Messrs.  Thwaites  Bros.,  of  Bradford,  exhibit  a 
water-softening  apparatus  (^Vndrew  Ilowalson’s 
patent)  ; and  amongst  several  other  useful 
exhibits  we  may  mention  one  by  Messrs.  Isaac 
Braithwaite  & Son,  of  Kendal  and  London,  which 
consists  of  an  elastic  steel  door-mat,  made  of  flat 
steel  strips. 

We  may  add  that  a model  laundry,  in  full 
working  order,  is  shown,  and  also  that  the 
exhibition,  which  closes  on  the  23rd  inst.,  is  to 
be  an  annual  affair. 



THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS. 


eight  per  week,  in  all  trades  and  occupations,  which  Rill 
should  contain  a clause  enabling  the  organised  members  of 
any  trade  or  occupation,  protesting  by  ballot  against  the 
same,  to  exempt  such  trade  or  occupation  from  its  pro- 
visions." 

He  said  that  the  resolution  established  the 
principal  of  scientifically  adjusting  the  efficient 
energy  of  ttie  worker  to  the  need  of  the  trade.  It 
abolished  overtime  which,  whenever  practised, 
tended  to  lower  wages  for  the  day’s  work  proper. 
It  conduced  to  more  regular  employment,  and 
tended  to  ensure  for  a greater  number  steady 
employment.  It  increased  the  pay  for  the  average 
day’s  w’ork.  It  ensured  to  the  worker  the 
contemporaneous  and  co-equal  advantages  of 
improvement  in  industrial  methods,  whether  by 
the  introduction  of  more  effectual  trading  or 
increased  industrial  facilities.  It  determined  a 
period  of  each  day  for  recreation,  offering 
opportunity  for  education  and  participation  in 
democratic  government.  It  ensured  better  health 
for  the  community,  as  the  physical  tension 
necessitated  by  long  hours  ended  with  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  race.  It  was  the  best 
insurance  against  strikes.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  was  greatest  in  those  communities  whose 
average  clay’s  labour  was  restricted  to  short  hours, 
and  the  highest  standard  of  wages  and  living 
conditions  existed  in  those  countries  where  the 
fewest  hours  constituted  a day’s  labour. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  carried  by  97  votes  to  l8. 

Engiuemen' i Quali/ica/ions. 

Mr.  John  Anderson  moved  : — 

" That  this  Congress  a^ain  requests  the  Parliamentary 
Cornmittee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  a view  to 
having  a Bill  re-introduced  into  Parliament  making  it 
compulsory  whereby  those  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers 
must  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  most  impor- 
tant class  of  industry,  by  it  being  made  compulsory  that 
certificates  of  competency  should  be  produced,  not  only  in 
the  interests  and  safely  of  the  public,  but  also  of  our  public 
servants  themselves,  more  especially  at  her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards, where  attempts  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
Admiralty  to  reduce  the  st.afF  of  qualified  men  and  in 
uiapy  instances  replaced  engineers  and  engine-room 
artificers  by  others  ignorant  of  such  duties.  The  same 
practice  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  mercantile  marine,  so 
that  we  not  only  run  the  risk  of  crippling  our  naval 
service,  but  .also  endangering  the  safety  of  the  public  at 
large.  Also  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  directed 
to  request  the  Board  of  Trade  to  discountenance  the 
employment  of  marine  engineers  on  repairs  to  the  vessel  on 
which  they  are  engaged,  .and  on  which  spare  engineers 
might  find  employment  whilst  in  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” 


Me  continue  our  notes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  terminated  on 
Saturday  last. 

Employers'  Liability  Bill. 

On  Wednesday  in  last  week  Mr.  E.  Harford 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  Congress  heartily  approves  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  containing  as  it  does 
the  principal  points  for  which  it  has  contended  for  years, 
amongst  the  most  important  of  these  being  ihe  provision 
against  contracting  out  of  the  Act,  without  which  no 
measure  will  be  acceptable  to  the  organised  workers  of  the 
kingdom.  ' 


Mr.  Andrew  Clark  (Railway  M’orkers)  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Henry  BroadhursL  congratulated  the  Labour 
Members  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  for  which  they 
had  contended  since  1876  was  now  so  liear  being 
passed  into  law.  He  hoped  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  would  not  permit  any  con- 
tracting out  of  the  Bill  whatever. 

Mr.  Pickard  (London)  referred  to  the  builders’ 
labourers  as  a class  to  whom  the  Bill  would  be 
most  valuable. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P. , said  there  was  one 
point — the  liability  of  the  sub-contractor,  which 
was  omitted  from 'the  Bill,  but  if  this  were  dealt 
with  they  would  have  about  as  good  a Bill  as 
could  possibly  he. 

Mr.  Freck  (London)  moved  ; — 


‘‘That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
ij?,®  to  get  a clause  in  the  Employers’  Lia- 

bility Bill  to  the  effect  th.nt  where  the  plaintiff  has  to  carry 
action  for  damages  against  a defendant  and  the  case 
IS  defended  by  a third  party— an  insurance  company  or 
agent— the  plaintiff  to  have  the  right  (in  the  event  of  his 
getting  .a  verdict  for  damages)  to  sue  the  company  or  agent 
It  same  be  not  paid.” 


Mr.  J.  E.  Collins  (London)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  rejected  by  a large  majority. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  upon 
Employers’  Liabilily,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Harford 
and  amended  by  the  Congress,  and  it  was  carried 
almost  unanimously. 

The  Eight  Hours  Question. 

On  Thursday  a long  debate  took  place  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 


‘‘That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  promote  a I 
gulaiing  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  por  day,  or  for 


Mr.  F.  Crompton  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  F.  Thurston  moved  as  an  amendment,  to 
delete  all  the  words  after  “ industry.” 

Mr.  . Muir  seconded. 

The  amendment  having  been  rejected,  the 
resolution  was  ultimately  adopted. 

Mr.  P.  J.  King  next  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“ That  the  Parliament.ary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
insert  a provision  in  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  enabling  men  attending  boilers  and  chemical  and 
copper  works  to  obtain  certificates  of  competency  after 
giving  evidence  that  they  have  worked  in  that  capacity  for 
a period  of  six  months  at  any  lime  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act.” 

Mr.  McHugh  seconded,  and  the  resolulion 
was  agreed  to. 

Contractors  and  Sub-contracting. 

Mr.  M'Keown  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

“That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  abolishing  all 
contractors  and  sub-contractors  in  their  workshops,  and 
that  the  labour  be  employed  direct,  and  not  through 
middlemen.” 

Mr.  John  Burns  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  without  a division. 

JVages  and  Government  Contracts. 

On  Friday  the  Congress  continued  its  sitting. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  the  following  resolulion, 
which  took  the  place  of  six  resolutions  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  expression 
‘ fair  wages  ' in  the  House  of  Commons  resolution  of 
February  13,  1891,  re  Government  contracts,  should  be 
interpreted  and  construed  to  mean  the  usual  trade  union 
rate  paid,  and  conditions  of  employment  in  force  in  each 
tr.-ide  in  the  locality  in  which  any  Government  contract  is 
e.xecuted  for  the  lime  being.  This  Congress  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  insist  on  such  conditions  being  inserted  in 
all  their  contracts  that  will  compel  contractors  to  pay  trade 
union  rate  of  wages,  observe  trade  union  conditions,  dis- 
continue the  employment  of  juveniles  to  supplant  compe- 
tent adults,  and  to  purchase  all  manufactured  goods  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  out  of  their  contracts  from  only  such 
firms  that  observe  the  same  conditions.  And,  furthermore, 
that  all  contracts  should  be  subject  to  a free  and  open  com- 
petition ; also  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Government 
workshops  to  labourers  is  insufficient  and  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  resolution  passed  in  Committee  on  fair 
wages  : and  this  representative  body  of  workmen  urges  the 
Government  to  at  once  put  into  force  that  resolution,  and 
pay  the  same  rate  as  is  given  by  private  firms,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  ail  contractors  and  sub-con- 
tractgrs  in  ibejr  workshops,  and  that  the  labour  be  em- 


ployed direct  and  not  through  middlemen,  and,  further,  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  any  disused  Government  stores  in 
such  a condition  that  they  can  again  be  placed  on  the 
market  to  the  detriment  of  ihe  industrial  classes.  That  the 
Parliamentarj-  Committee  be  instructed  to  bring  the  fore- 
going under  the  notice  of  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Simmons  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Contract  Labour. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cronin,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Vickers,  it  was  resolved  : — 

" That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  introduce  a Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  lines  of  the  American  Contract  Labour  Law,  to 
make  it  illegal  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  to  contract 
Nviih  and  import  workmen  from  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  to  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  labour 
disputes,  trade  depressions,  or  while  there  is  an  unemployed 
class  existing.” 

The  Housing  Question. 

On  Saturday  the  only  other  matter  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers  which  came  up  for  con- 
sideration was  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Uttley  and  agreed  to  : — 

“That  this  Congress  desires  to  emphasise  the  vital 
importance  to  all  workers  of  .securing  wherever  possible 
the  adoption  of  tlie  various  Ariis.ans'  Dwellings  .Act  by 
their  respective  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  strongly 
urges  upon  all  trade  unionists  and  reformers  to  make  it  one 
of  their  imperative  questions  in  selecting  or  supporting 
candidates  for  such  bodie.s.  Furthermore,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Congress  it  should  be  compulsory  on  the  part  of  all 
sanitary  authorities  that  they  shall  supply  wherever  the 
need  exists  healthy  artisans’  dwellings  at  the  lowest 
pos-sible  rents." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Restor.ation  op  the  Old  Parlsh  Chukch, 
Arbroath. — The  Committee  of  the  Arbroath 
Town  Council  appointed  with  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Church  met  recently  to 
consider  the  report  by  Mr.  Ilippolyte  Pdanc, 
A.R.S.A.  Edinburgh,  on  the  designs  submitted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church  by  the  following 
architects  : — Messrs.  Hay  & Henderson,  Edin- 
burgh ; John  Starforth,  Edinburgh  ; David 
Robertson,  Edinburgh  ; John  James  Burnett, 
Glasgow;  David  McMillan,  Aberdeen:  Carver 
k.  Symon,  Arbroath  ; and  Hugh  Gavin,  Arbroath. 
Mr.  Blanc  placed  the  designs  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nett first;'  Messrs.  Hay  & J-Ienderson,  Pidin- 
biirgh,  second;  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Pidin- 
burgh,  third;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gavin,  Arbroath, 
fourth.  There  are  three  premiums,  two 
of  20/.  and  one  of  10/.  Ex-Bailie  Cargill 
moved  that  the  Committee  approve  of  and 
adopt  Mr.  Blanc’s  report,  and  agree  to  lay  it 
before  the  Town  Council,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burnett,  architect,  Glasgow,  be  accepted  pro- 
visionally, and  subject  to  its  being  found  that  the 
plan  can  be  carried  out  at  the  specified  cost ; that 
it  be  remitted  to  the  Committee  to  procure 
working  plans  and  specifications,  and  to  take  in 
estimates  for  the  execution  of  the  work  ; and  that 
in  the  meantime  the  award  of  premiums  should 
be  reserved.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Provost  Keith,  and  agreed  to. — 'On  the  4th  inst. 
the  Town  Council  had  under  consideration  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  after  discussion  it 
was,  by  9 to  7,  resolved  to  disapprove  of  the 
report,  and  to  remit  the  whole  matter  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  in  committee. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
Science,  and  Art. — The  members  of  the 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and 
Art  had  an  excursion  on  the  9th  inst.  to  Kinfauns, 
Perth,  i&c.  By  permission  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Stuart 
Gray,  Kinfauns  Castle  was  thrown  open  for  in- 
spection, and  Mrs.  Stuart  Gray  pointed  out  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  corridor,  drawing-rooms, 
dining-room,  library,  and  museum.  L^ter  the 
gardens  were  visited.  A collection  of  pictures  was 
viewed  with  much  interest,  and  also  a stained  glass 
window  of  German  origin,  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tectural designs  within  the  castle  and  without.  In 
Perth,  St.  John’s  (East)  Church,  which  has  been 
recently  restored,  was  viewed  with  interest. 
Mr,  G.  r.  K.  ^’oung  gave  a description  of  the 
historical  and  architectural  points  of  interest  in 
the  building.  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  organist  of  the 
church,  described  the  new  electric  Plope-Jones 
system  on  which  the  organ  is  now  worked. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Royal  George  Hotel, 
and  from  there  the  party  drove  to  Dupplin  Castle 
by  way  of  Cherrybank.  By  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoull,  Dupplin  Castle  was  also  open 
for  inspection.  Here,  too,  the  hall,  in  which 
there  is  part  of  a valuable  collection  of  china,  was 
viewed,  The  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and 
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library  were  also  visited,  and  a considerable  lime 
was  spent  in  the  extensive  grounds.  From 
Dupplin  Castle  the  <lrive  was  by  way  of  the 
piclurescjue  ruin  of  Iluntingtower,  back  to  Perth 
General  Station,  whence  Dundee  was  reached  by 
train. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Associ.ation’. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  rooms.  1 14,  West  Campbell-street, 
on  the  5th  inst.  Three  papers  on  “Architects 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  ” were  read  by  Messrs. 
John  Arthur,  William  Biane,  and  Charles 
Davidson,  who  respectively  discussed  Brunel- 
leschi of  Italy,  Philibert  de  Lorme  of  France, 
and  Inigo  Jones  of  England.  It  was  noted  that 
the  Renaissance  took  place  in  Italy  much  earlier 
than  in  any  other  country,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  old  Classic  remains,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gothic  style  had  never  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  Italians  as  on  the  more  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  new  style  de- 
veloped slowly,  passing  through  a period  of  tran- 
sition. The  principal  buildings  of  each  architect 
were  described  and  illustrated  at  length,  and  an 
account  was  given  of  their  characteristics  and  the 
influence  they  exerted  by  their  works  and  writings. 
A short  discussion  took  place,  and  at  the  close  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  the  essayists. 

} ■»  1 

ffioohs. 

Essa_ys  on  Rural  Hygiene. — By  George  Vutan 

Poore,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.  London  : Longmans, 

Greene  & Co..  1893. 

H E author's  name  is  in  itself  aguarantee  that 
this  book  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable 
suggestion  on  the  subjectof  which  it  treats. 
The  title  “ Rural  Hygiene  has  been  chosen.  Dr. 
Poore  tells  us,  “because  it  is  only  in  places 
having  a rural  or  semi-rural  character  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  guided  by  scientific  principles  in 
our  measures  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.”  The  book  aims  at 
leading  us  back,  in  fact,  to  first  principles. 
Unfortunately  this  efibrt  seems  to  lead  the  author 
to  some  rather  Utopian  positions.  He  wants  in 
fact  to  put  a stop  to  large  towns  altogether,  and 
asks  with  seeming  naivete  why  people  should 
wish  to  crowd  into  them.  We  fear  it  is  a good 
deal  too  late  in  the  day  for  that,  although 
we  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
enormous  concentration  into  London  must 
before  long  bring  about  a reaction  as  far  as  the 
capital  is  concerned.  But  we  think  Dr.  Poore 
is  unfair  and  needlessly  pessimistic  when  he 
affirms  that  “if  a so-called  sanitary  measure 
seems  likely  to  increase  the  rateable  value  of  a 
district  for  the  time  being,  that  is  generally 
regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  bringing  it  into 
action.”  We  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the 
sanitary  legislation  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
towns  of  late  years  has  been  initiated  with  an 
honest  desire  to  improve  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  districts  concerned  ; and  surely  the  fact  that  it 
does  increase  the  rateable  value  of  property 
may  lx:  taken  as  an  indication  that  it  is  recognised 
as  effecting  such  improvement. 

Dr.  Poore  makes  a dead  set  at  the  water- 
carriage  system  of  removing  fiscal  matter,  in 
other  words,  at  the  water-closet,  and  contends 
that  it  h.as  been  the  source  of  much  disease, 
of  poisoning  our  rivers,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  ; that  wherever  there  is  a small 
garden  (in  which  an  earth-closet  can  he  ]daced) 
all  the  elaboration  connected  with  water- 
closets  and  drainage  is  unnecessary.  The 
dilficulty  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  sewage  created  by  the  water 
system  we  should  be  the  last  to  underrate,  but 
Dr.  Poore  seems  to  ignore  other  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
an  earth-closet  is  a thing  we  cannot  have  within  a 
house,  and  he  evidently  considers  that  all  such 
offices  shouUl  be  outside  of  and  unconnected  with 
the  dwelling  house.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  for  (hat  provided  we  were  all  people  in  rude 
health  ; but  it  is  surprising  to  us  that  a medical 
man  should  absolutely  overlook  the  hardship 
and  even  serious  danger  to  sickly  and 
infirm  people  which  must  arise  from  their 
being  compelled  to  go  out  into  the  open  air 
to  an  earth-closet  in  any  weather,  however 
inclement,  perhaps  even  at  night.  It  appears 
to  us  that  such  a system  is  an  absolutely  im- 
practicable one  for  general  use  on  a large  scale 
and  in  cities,  and  as  far  as  we  remember  it  ha.s 
proved  a failure  and  been  abandoned  wherever  it 
h^  been  tried  as  a general  system.  The  con- 
ditions of  civilised  life  necessitate  the  provision 
of  the  closet  within  the  habitation,  though  we 


entirely  agree  with  the  author  that  more  special 
means  ought  to  be  taken  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  dwelling  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is 
isolated  in  hospitals,  and  that  almost  all  houses  in 
the  present  day  are  defectively  planned  in  this 
respect.  Bat  to  go  back  to  the  earth  closet  in 
the  garden  is  simply  going  back  a step,  and  a 
very  serious  one,  in  comfort  and  civilisation  ; and 
Dr.  Poore  appears,  in  making  his  case  against  the 
water-closet,  to  emphasise  and  exaggerate  all  its 
disadvantages  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  dis- 
advantages and  discomforts  which  must  attend  on 
the  alternative  system. 

The  remarks  on  the  common  defects  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  hotels  should  be 
studied  by  all  concerned,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  frequent  bad  planning  of  the  bedrooms,  long 
rooms  with  a window  at  one  end,  and  also  the 
lack  of  quiet  and  in  some  sense  of  privacy  arising 
from  the  employment  of  thin  walls  and  partitions 
where  there  should  be  solid  partition  walls.  The 
system  of  building  ranges  of  rooms  with  inter- 
communicating doors  to  allow  of  their  being 
thrown  into  suites  as  may  be  required  is  a 
most  barbarous  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
Suites  should  be  planned  and  built  as  suites,  and 
separate  rooms  as  permanently  separate  rooms. 
Of  course  also,  as  a matter  of  sanitary  condition, 
we  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  condemning 
the  great  height  of  the  modern  class  of  hotel,  in 
towns  especially,  which  simply  means  that  more 
persons  are  congregated  in  the  space  than  ought 
to  be  ; and  the  same  applies  to  the  increasingly 
prevalent  system  of  lofty  blocks  of  “ flats”  and  of 
“model”  workmen’s  dwellings,  in  which  people 
are  merely  overcrowded  vertically  in  place  of 
being  overcrowded  horizontally ; in  fact  the 
objection  is  much  stronger  in  these  cases  than  in 
that  of  hotels,  as  people  live  in  them  all  the  year 
round,  while,  in  general,  the  same  people  only 
spend  a few  days  in  the  overcrowded  hotel. 

M’e  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Poore  urging  that  one 
of  the  reforms  most  urgently  needed  is  the  supply 
of  water  by  meter.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  bound  to  come  before  long,'for  it  is  impossible 
that  public  opinion  can  long  tolerate  the  present 
inequitable  system  of  water-rating  and  the 
concomitant  petty  tyranny  and  abuse  of  their 
powers  by  water  companies. 

In  treating  of  the  important  question  of  burial. 
Dr.  Poore  is  strongly  opposed  to  cremation  and 
in  favour  of  earth  burial ; and,  as  with  the  case  of 
water-closets  vcrsu.s  earth  closets,  it  appears  to  us 
that  he  overlooks  all  the  advantages  of  the  method 
he  condemns  and  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  method 
he  recommends.  But  he  is  to  be  thanked  for 
drawing  attention  in  strong  terms  to  one  draw- 
back which  must  be  inseparable  from  cremadon 
if  carried  out  on  a large  scale  and  as  a generally 
adopted  and  recognised  system,  viz.,  the  in- 
evitable fouling  of  the  air  from  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  products  of  combustion  which  must 
in  that  case  be  discharged  into  it.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  us  that  the  medical  men  and  sani- 
tarians who  are  recommending  cremation  as  the 
one  system  should  entirely  ignore  this  probably 
very  serious  drawback  attendant  upon  it. 

Dr.  Poore's  book  is  the  statement  of  sanitary 
faith  of  an  able  man  w'ith  strong  convictions  ; 
often,  as  it  appears  to  us,  one-sided  and  partial  in 
his  views,  but  always  with  something  striking  and 
forcible  to  say  in  support  of  them  ; and  every  one 
interested  in  sanitary  subjects  should  read  it. 


.-/  Treatise  on  Public  Health  and  its  . Ipplications 
in  different  European  Countries.  By  Al.IiERT 
Palmbeki;.  Translated  from  the  French 
Edition  and  the  section  on  England  edited 
by  Arthur  Newshoi  me,  M.D.  London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.  ; New  York  : Mac- 
millan I'i:  Co.  1S93. 

This  is  a work  of  some  interest  as  giving  a kind 
of  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  sanitation  in 
the  principal  European  countries,  commencing 
with  England,  to  wliich  a larger  space  is  ilevoted 
than  to  any  other  country,  the  author,  who  is  a 
Swede,  recognising  that  England  is  ahead  of  all 
other  European  countries  in  sanitary  appliances 
and  sanitary  legislation.  There  is  nothing  for 
anyone  to  learn  from  the  English  section  ; natur- 
ally we  know  more  about  our  own  doings  in  the 
way  of  sanitation  than  a foreigner  can  tell  us ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  this  country  is  given 
so  good  a record,  and  our  sanitar>-  appliances  so 
fairly  illustrated,  within  a limited  space,  in  a book 
which  has  lieen  circulated,  as  we  are  informed,  in 
several  languages. 

From  England  we  go  to  Belgium,  where  we 
learn  that  the  sanitary  legislation  is  in  a very 
defective  and  antiquated  condition,  and  greatly 
needs  codification,  there  being  u6  general  Public 


Health  Act  for  the  kingdom.  The  Belgians  ar: 
also  much  behind  the  English  in  their  apprei 
elation  of  the  value  of  pure  air,  they  have  great 
fear  of  draughts  in  their  houses,  and  “ arrange;: 
meets  for  admitting  fresh  air  into  a room  ar;i 
generally  wanting.  Chinks  of  windows  and  doo^ 
are  closed  to  prevent  catching  cold.”  In  recent 
school  buildings,  however,  a central  healing  appa;' 
ratus  with  an  arrangement  for  introducing  Ires't 
air  has  come  into  use,  but  “is  only  available  i; 
winter.”  The  Belgian  water-closets  are  coni 
structed  on  English  models ; not  however  th: 
best  or  most  advanced.  In  France  there  is  • 
very  complicated  system  of  hygienic  legislationi 
and  it  is  rather  in  practical  details  than  in  general 
principles  that  we  find  deficiency.  Some  of  thti 
special  French  forms  of  traps  and  walerclosets: 
of  which  a good  many  are  given,  are  indeec 
astounding  enough  to  the  mind  of  the  Englis'.i 
sanitarian.  In  the  chapter  on  Germany  we  notici 
the  illustration  of  the  Leipzig  system  of  closeti 
with  movable  receptacles,  which  is  reported  a 
having  proved  unsatisfactory  and  a nuisance,  .imi 
is  being  gradually  abandoned  in  favour  of  water: 
closets. 

Of  the  details  of  sanitation  in  Austiia  we  di 
not  learn  very  much  from  Herr  Palmberg’s  page?: 
but  the  legislation  in  regulations  with  regard  t 
hygiene  seem  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  anu 
systematic  than  in  most  European  countries.  I: 
Sweden  the  hygienic  legislation  appears  to  b 
very  full  and  satisfactory  ; the  details  of  sanitan 
apparatus  in  that  country  are  not  much  illustrated 
Under  the  heading  of  Finland  we  notice  a goow 
stove  known  as  “Andsten’s,”  and  the  elaborata 
and  scientifically  devised  means  for  warmini: 
railway  carriages  reminds  us  of  one  point  at  ai; 
events  in  which  we  are  liehindhand  in  England.  1. 

Of  course  so  large  a subject  as  international  o ' 
liiuropean  sanitation  could  not  really  be  illustrated 
in  detail  except  in  a much  larger  work  than  thil 
single  volume  of  rather  over  500  pages  ; but  ihd 
book  is  sufficient  to  give  a lair  summary  cf  thd 
comparative  state  of  sanitation  in  the  principap 
European  countries  ; and  as  all  these  matters  arei 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a state  of  progress,  tlid 
labour  of  producing  a larger  work  with  fullel 
statistics  would  have  been  rather  thrown  awaj, 
when  we  consider  that  the  information  niusu 
necessarily  become  to  a great  extent  out  of  date 
in  ten  years  or  so.  Tlic  hook  gives  us  a rapi^i 
general  survey  nf  the  present  stale  of  things  Tl 
Eurojie,  and  that  is  perhaps  all  that  could  be  0 
much  practical  use.  To  study  the  details  0 
sanitary  appliances  in  various  countries  the  rtadeJ 
must  apply  to  the  separate  specialist  publication.! 
of  each  country,  and  a list  of  these  is  given  at  thd 
end  of  the  book. 


The  Sanitary  Inspectors  Handbook.  By  Ai.iiER'.i 
Taylor.  London:  II.  K.  Lewis.  ^893. 
The  author  of  this  small  book,  wliich  is  dedicatef.i 
to  Professor  Corfield,  holds  the  position  of  Chiei 
Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  George; 
Ilanovcr-square  ; and  his  practical  experienai 
no  doubt  qualifies  him  to  act  as  adviser  to  ynunge;^ 
men  in  the  same  profession  as  to  the  difficulties  anti 
the  necessary  routine  of  their  duties.  A goo<« 
deal  of  it,  dealing  with  the  general  subject  0 
nuisances,  is  beyond  our  scojre  ; but  among  tht 
subjects  treated  of  are  house  drainage,  water 
closets,  waste-pipes,  gullies,  drain-testing,  i.S:c\ 
There  is  little  on  these  subjects,  of  course,  thar 
is  not  to  be  found  in  larger  specialist  irealis^ 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  consists  in  combininii 
under  one  cover  a summary  of  all  the  departi 
ments  of.a  sanitary  inspector's  duties.  It  may  l> 
chiefly  useful,  we  imagine,  to  those  who  an.' 
pulling  themselves  in  training  for  a sanitar.i 
inspector’s  position,  as  giving  them  a kind  0 
summary  of  the  scope  of  the  duties  which  thet 
have  to  train  for. 


Archtcologia  Oxoniensis.  Supplement  to  Part  11  • 

English  Architecture  hejore  the  Conquest.  B; 

J.  Park  Harrison.  II.  Frowde  : London  am; 

Oxford.  1S93. 

This  is  a further  continuation  of  Mr.  Harrison’' 
interesting  notes  on  Saxon  architecture,  with  ih'i 
view  of  establishing  a closer  connexion  l)elween  ir 
and  Roman  architecture  than  has  been  hitherle 
supposed  for  it  by  some  critics,  or  so  Mr) 
Harrison  seems  to  imply.  We  do  not  ourselvel 
understand  that  anyone  with  eyes  in  his  heau 
could  fjuestion  the  classic  relationship  of  many  O) 
the  rude  cfl'orls  at  jxofiling  in  Saxon  capitals,  0, 
of  some  of  the  ornament  and  carving  of  pre. 
Norman  date  : but  if  there  are  such,  Mr.  Harrisoti 
brings  facts  forward  which  should  tend  to  convci' 
them. 
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Griffin's  Electrical  Price  Book.  Edited  by  H. 

Dowsi.vo,  M.I.E.E.,  &c.  London:  Charles 

Griftin  it  Co.  1S93. 

Mr.  Dow'sinc  has  well  performed  a difficult 
task,  and  supplied,  to  use  the  slock  expres- 
sion, a long-felt  want.  Price  lists  of  all  electrical 
plant  and  accessories  are  given,  and  every 
pains  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  secure 
accuracy.  The  book  will  be  found  useful, 
not  only  to  the  trade,  but  to  anyone  who  con- 
templates an  electric  installation,  not  of  course  as 
a substitute  for,  but  as  a means  of  checking,  the 
estimates  received.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  by  price  lists,  there  are  a few 
practical  hints  to  be  found  here  and  there  and 
occasional  brief  descriptions  of  processes  and 
apparatus.  The  Phcenix  Fire  Office  rules  and 
Board  of  Trade  Regulations  are  also  included, 
and  the  volume  closes  with  a few  well-selected 
tables. 

In  a book  of  this  kind  the  greatest  difficulty 
must  be  in  deciding  what  to  omit.  For  our  part 
we  could  best  spare  the  specimen  reports  on  the 
electrical  supply  of  towns.  Indeed  we  can  hardly 
imagine  why  they  were  inserted,  unless  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  styles 
of  Mr.  Crompton  and  Mr.  Preece,  or  to  create  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  low-tension  system. 


.span's  Tables  and  A/eniofanda  for  Engineers. 
By  J.  T.  IIuRST.  London  : E.  F.  <S;N.  Soon. 

1893. 

The  appearance  of  the  twelfth  edition  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  this 
little  book,  which  contains  a large  amount  of 
information  and  formuK-e  compressed  into  a volume 
2|  in.  long  and  ij  in.  wide,  thus  being  in  the  true 
practical  sense  a “ pocket  "-book. 


The  Soil  in  relation  to  Health.  By  II.  A.  Miers, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  R.  Crosskey, 

IVI.A.,  D.P.II.  London:  Macmillan  & Co. 

1893- 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  containing  in  a 
small  compass  a clear  statement  as  to  the  influence 
on  health  of  various  dispositions  and  conditions 
of  the  coating  of  the  globe  we  live  on,  expressed 
with  scientilic  clearness  and  accuracy  of  definition, 
but  in  terms  comprehensible  to  every  educated 
reader.  It  is  a strictly  practical  little  book,  well 
written,  but  with  no  wasted  words.  It  is  one 
which  architects  would  find  very  useful  as  a brief 
guide  in  regard  to  the  questions  to  be  kept  in  . 
mind  and  answered  when  determining  the  site  for 
a dwelling  house,  and  which  may  be  of  consider- 
able use  also  to  rural  sanitary  authorities  in 
suggesting  to  them  in  what  direction  to  look  for 
some  of  the  causes  of  unexplained  disease. 


Corrcspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

MECHANICAL  AND  “AUTOMATIC’' 
VENTILATION. 

Sir,— I have  lately  come  across  several  denuncia- 
tions of  the  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  with 
special  reference  to  schools,  certain  interested  persons 
holding  that  the  automatic  system  is  much  superior 
to  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  mechanical  ventilation  is  com- 
paratively somewhat  e.vpensive  where  the  accommo- 
rlation  is  small,  but  in  large  schools  I hold  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  mechanical  ventilation  is  of 
great  advantage  from  the  points  of  view  both  of 
economy  and  of  health ; and  I speak  from  the 
following  experience;  — 

Along  with  the  late  Professor  Carnelly,  I first 
moved  in  the  Dundee  School  Board  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  ventilation  into  the  new  schools. 

I thus  have  had  reason  to  watch  the  system,  and 
after  several  years'  trial,  liave  bad  no  cause  what- 
ever to  change  my  opinion.  .Some  schools  are 
mechanically  ventilated,  others  automatically  venti- 
lated : and  all  who  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 
can  tell  how  much  superior  the  former  is  to  the 
latter.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  .Schools  Jiasstated 
this  several  times  in  his  reports;  and  the  Building 
Superintendent,  whom  the  Board  employs  from  time 
to  lime  as  Architect,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  A 
retort  might  be  made  that  the  automatically  venti- 
ated  schools  have  beeri  badly  engineered.  I can 
hardly  think  this  is  the  case,  for  various  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  schools,  and,  further,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  informs  me  that  the  mechanically 
ventilated  schools  in  Dundee  are  better  than  anv  of 
the  automatically  ventilated  ones  in  his  district 
which  is  a large  one. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  cost  of 
mechanical  ventilation,  which  is  about  is.  per  head 
per  annum,  and  we  are  told  thnt  automatic  ventila- 


tion costs  next  to  nothing.  I have  humbly  to  submit 
that  experience  in  this  district  has  shown  that 
automatically-ventilated  schools  are  inferior  to 
mechanically-ventilated  schools  ; that  none  of  your 
readers  have  ever  been  in  any  long  occupied 
building  crowded  as  schools  are,  unless  when’ 
almost  all  the  windows  could  be  opened,  which  has 
not  been  very  close;  whereas  mechanically-venti- 
lated buildings,  if  properly  engineered  as  they  are 
here,  are  comfortable  and  pleasant.  \Vith  auto- 
matic ventilation,  to  have  comparatively  good  air, 
there  must  bs  increased  space.  Now,  the  place  of' 
each  child  in  school  costs  from  10s.  to  155.  per 
annum  in  ground  rent  and  interest  on  building. 
Mechanical  ventilation  costs  is.  per  child  per  annum, 
and  thus  greatly  superior  atmospheric  conditions  are 
obtained  at  an  increase  of  7 to  ro  percent.  To  improve 
in  any  similar  degree  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  automatically-ventilated  schools  would  mean 
immensely  more  than  7 or  10  per  cent,  increased 
space,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  heating  would  be 
increased.  The  complete  satisfaction  here,  both  as 
regards  efficiency  and  economy,  with  the  niechanical 
system  of  ventilation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
Dundee  School  Board  have  during  the  last  five 
years  built  a number  of  schools,  and  no  motion  has 
ever  been  made  to  put  in  automatic  ventilation  ; . 
mechanical  ventilation  is  put  in  as  a matter  of  course. 
If  the  automatic  system  is  so  good  and  so  cheap,  it 
surely  would  repay  some  of  the  inventors  or  pro- 
moters to  put  in  simple  installation  in  sudi  a place 
as  Dundee,  receiving  payment  only  if  the  ventilation 
were  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  mechanically 
ventilated  schools.  I do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a controversy  on  the  subject.  I have  given  my 
experience,  and  sufficiently  indicated  where  more 
information  can  be  obtained  if  desired. 

Balruddery,  near  Dundee.  J.  M.\R’nN  White. 


Cbc  Stuhent's  Column. 


GEOLOGY  XIL 

The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Magnesian 
Li.mestones. 

HO  rocks  have  evoked  more  interest  or  dis- 
cussion amongst  architects  than  those 
popularly  called  dolomites,  or  magnesian 
limestones.  It  is  well-known  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  building 
stones  of  this  country  with  a view  to  the  selection 
of  a good  material  wherewith  to  build  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  reported  that  of  all  the  freestones 
examined  by  them  none  were  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose  than  the  class  now  under  notice. 
Amongst  these  they  chose  the  stone  from  a 
particular  quarry,  but  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  discuss,  that  stone  was 
used  but  very  sparingly  in  the  structure,  and,  as 
a fact,  materials  from  other  quarries  were  entirely 
substituted  therefor  shortly  after  the  building 
commenced.  Before  the  edifice  was  finished  the 
stone  had  already  begun  to  decay,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  another  inquiry  was  officially  held  to 
review  the  matter,  and  to  suggest  remedial 
measures.  This  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  the  time,  and  no  wonder  that  the  scientific 
methods  adopted  in  selecting  stone  for  building 
purposes  were  publicly  held  up  to  derision.  The 
official  inquiry,  however,  completely  dispelled  the 
popular  belief  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  stone  recotymended  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  used  in 
the  structure,  had  not  succumbed  in  the  slighte.st 
degree  to  the  influences  of  the  weather  ; the  stone 
which  had  decayed  so  badly,  and  which  formed 
the  real  fabric  of  the  building,  especially  in  that 
part  facing  the  river  Thames,  was  not  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  Why  the  inferior 
stone  should  have  been  used  is  not  very  apparent 
on  casual  examination,  though  a tolerably  accurate 
idea  may  be  derived  from  a careful  perusal  of  the 
minutes  of  evidence  of  the  second  inquiry  alluded 
to  : we  would  rather  not  go  further  into  the 
matter. 

From  an  architect's  point  of  view,  the  inquiries 
just  referred  to  have  had  a peculiar  effect  in 
determining  the  suitability  of  magnesian  lime- 
stones for  building  purposes.  After  the  first 
Report  was  issued,  the  members  of  the  jjrofession 
naturally  became  staunch  believers  in  the  durability 
of  dolomites;  but  this  belief  received  a severe 
check  wlien  it  was  known  how  the  stone  in  the 
Houses  of  I’arliament  was  faring  ; so  deep  rooted 
did  the  conviction  of  the  \vorthlessness  of  the 
material  for  building  purposes  become  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  prejudice  against  mag- 
nesian limestones  has  survived  even  to  the  present 
<lay.  Tills  will  no  doubt  in  lime  be  removed  as 
it  becomes  to  be  mure  geneially  recognised  that 
good  and  bad  varieties  of  all  classes  of  building 
stone  exist  in  Nature,  and  that  careful  selection 
at  the  quarry  by  competent  and  disinterested 


persons  is  the  prime  factor  in  ensuring  durability 
with  comparative  facility  of  dressing.  Moreover, 
the  scientific  methods  of  selecting  building  stone 
have  vastly  improved  during  the  past  ten  years. 

After  this  short  digression  we  may  turn  to  the 
origin,  structure,  and  composition  of  dolomite.* 
The  rocks  usually  known  by  that  name  found  in 
P'nglarid  should,  strictly  speaking,  not  be  called 
dolomites,  as  they  are  unlike  the  crystalline 
material  occurring  over  vast  areas  in  the  Eastern 
Alps,  to  which  the  term  was  first  applied.  It  is 
preferable  to  designate  the  British  representatives 
magnesian  limestones.  Chemically,  these  are 
typically  composed  of  about  half  carbonate  of 
lime  and  half  carbonate  of  magnesia,  Imt  the 
relative  proportions  vary  with  the  stone  from 
each  quarr)’,  and  other  constituents  are  alway.s 
present.  The  following  tablet  shows  the  chemical 
constitution  of  some  well-known  magnesian 
lime.stones : — 


Chemical  Composition  of  Magnesian  Limestones, 
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The  colour  of  magnesian  limestone  is  usually 
cither  yellow  or  white;  it  is  normally  harder 
(3'5  — 4‘5)  than  oolite,  with  a higher  specific 
gravity  (2‘8-2'95),  and  is  not  so  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  origin  of  magnesian  limestone  and 
dolomite  has  always  afforded  a fruitful  subject  for 
discussion  amongst  geologists.  In  some  instances 
it  would  appear  that  dolomite  is  an  original 
chemical  precipitate  from  the  saline  water  of 
inland  seas  ; in  other  cases  true  limestones  seem 
to  have  been  rendered  dolomitic  by  the  action  of 
acidulated  permeating  water  containing  magnesia, 
whereby  large  proportions  of  calcite  and  aragonite 
were  rejilaced  by  that  mineral  ; or  limestones 
already  rich  in  magnesia  may  be  dolomitised  by 
the  proportional  abstraction  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
accompanied  by  considerable  alteration  and 
shrinkage  in  the  mass.  In  regard  to  immense 
masses  of  dolomite  such  as  those  in  the  Eastern 
Alps,  their  exceedingly  crystalline  nature  became 
developed  subsequent  to  their  original  formation 
as  magnesian  limestone. 

Geologists  have  always  been  puzzled  in 
assigning  the  class  of  rocks  under  notice  to  their 
proper  division,  i.e.,  aqueous  or  melamorphic. 
For  our  own  part  we  recognise  two  di.stinct 
ly['es  of  formation  in  them,  one  represented  by 
the  English  rock,  such  as  is  built  into  the 
exterior  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  which 
we  should  term  magnesian  limestone  ; the  other 
by  the  crystalline  masses  in  the  eastern  AIjds,  and 
in  the  United  Stales,  which  we  should  call 
dolomite.  The  latter  have  evidently  been 
rendered  crystalline  on  the  alteration  of  the 
former  by  a process  akin  to  the  changing  of 
ordinary  limestone  into  marble,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  next  article.  Thus 
we  should  term  the  former  aqueous  (tliough  much 
modified  by  the  percolation  of  water),  and  the 
latter,  metamorphic. 

The  structure  of  magnesian  limestone  is  very 
characteristic.  Fig.  i represents  the  micro-structure 
of  a thin  section  of  Mansfield  W'oodhouse  stone, 
magnified  40  diameters,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine-gr.ained  rock, 
composed  of  minute  crystals  of  dolomite,  whilst 
here  and  there  grains  of  quartz  or  sand  make 
tiieir  appearance.  The  boundaries  of  the  crystals 
are  well  defined,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen 
to  coalesce  with  each  other.  The  stone  is  light 
yellow  in  colour,  very  compact,  and  contains 
little  specks  of  foreign  matter,  which,  however, 

* So  c.illed  after  the  French  Rcologist,  Dolomieu. 

■t  Compiled  from  Ransoms  and  Cooper,  •‘Mem.  Geolo* 
gical  Survey  of  (jreat  Britain,”  \'ol.  H.,  pan  ii.  (1848),  pp. 
685-702. 
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do  not  form  a very  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  call  for  no  special  comment. 

To  the  unaided  vision  many  dolomites  have 
the  aspect  of  very  fine-grained,  semi-crystalline 


I. — Micro-structure  of  Magnesian  Limestone. 


limestones  ; but  the  student,  on  comparing  this 
with  the  micro-structure  of  calcareous  rocks  as 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  last  article,  will  at 
once  perceive  the  great  difference,  microscopically, 
between  the  two  classes  of  rock. 

Some  dolomites  are  comparatively  coarse  in 
structure,  and  present  much  analogy  with  true 
crystalline  limestone  (a  melamorphic  rock)  when 
seen  under  the  microscope.  Such  a one  is 
illustrated  by  Fig.  2,  which  represents  the 
micro-structure  (magnified  40  diameters)  of  a 


Fig.  2. — Micro-stnuture  of  Dolomite. 


building  stone  quarried  at  I.,anesboro,  Fillmore 
County,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.  It  is  not  so 
compact  in  structure  as  the  English  rock 
illustrated,  and  is  much  coarser  : some  of  the 
larger  grains  have  traces  of  the  natural  cleavage 
of  the  mineral  remaining,  represented  by  parallel 
lines,  the  rhombic  form  of  some  of  the  crystals  may 
also  be  observed.  This  structure  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  innumerable  minute  cavities 
which  render  the  material  unfit  for  high-class 
work.  The  student  will  therefore  understand 
that  the  best  dolomites  should  be  finer  grained. 

The  magnesian  limestones,  in  addition  to 
forming  building  stones  of  many  varietie.s,  often 
make  excellent  quicklime.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  vesicular  structure  frequently 
determines  their  utility  from  a water-sup])ly 
point  of  view,  and  this  feature  ought  therefore 
to  be  studied  with  much  care.  The  magnesium 
salts  found  in  many  potable  waters  have  often 
been  derived  from  these  rocks.  Their  manner  of 
weathering  is  very  striking  ; and  where  they  crop 
out  at  the  surface  they  impress  their  character  on 
the  soil.  As  a rule  magnesian  limestones  make 
good  foundations. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWls. 

Mkmokiai.  H.-m.i.,  Seah.am.— The  workmen  of 
the  Seaham  Harbour  Bottle  Works  have  organised 
a movement  for  erecting  a memorial  to  their  late 
employer,  Mr.  Robert  Candlish.  The  memorial  will 
be  in  the  shape  of  a public  hall  with  reading  and 
recreation  rooms,  on  an  independent  site  near  the 
works  at  Seaham  Harbour,  which  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  architect,  and  the  contract  for 
which  has  been  let  to  Mr.  George  Graydon,  of 
Durham. 

Public  Schools,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire. 
—At  a special  meeting  of  the  Abbey  School  Board, 
Johnstone,  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a new 
public  school  were  under  consideration,  when  the 


following  contractors  were  selected  : — Mason  work, 
Messrs.  William  Jaffrey  S:  Sons  ; joiner  work,  Mr. 
Alex.  Morrison ; slater  and  plaster  work,  Mr. 
George  Thomson  ; plumber  and  gasfitting,  Messrs. 
J.  & W.  Weems.  The  new  school  is  to  be  erected 
within  the  present  grounds  possessed  by  the  Board 
at  Ludovic-square,  and  is  to  accommodate  585 
scholars.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which  does  not 
include  the  furniture,  is  about  3,000/.  The  work 
will  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Messrs.  Kerr  & 
Watson  are  the  architects. 

Church.  B.arky,  Gl.amorganshire. — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  new  Church  of  St.  Paul,  East  Barry, 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  new 
church  is  built  of  Cattybrook  brick  inside  and  out, 
the  exterior  being  of  red  and  the  interior  of  buff, 
relieved  with  bands  of  bath  stone  and  red  brick. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Early  Gothic  style, 
and  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  south  transept, 
organ  chamber,  vestries,  and  chancel,  with  a tower 
.at  the  west  end  and  a healing  chamber  under  the 
transept.  The  nave  is  70  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide, 
the  aisles  10  ft.  wide,  chancel  32  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide  ; transept,  18  ft  by  13  ft.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  an  open-timbered  one,  with  tie-beams  across, 
and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  a barrel  one.  The 
arcade  is  of  pitch-pine,  with  solid  upright  octagon 
posts,  carried  up  in  one  piece  to  the  wall  plates. 
The  arches  are  also  of  pitch-pine,  filled  up  in  the 
spandrils  with  tracery.  The  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  is  41  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  church 
about  129  ft.  by  53  ft..  including  tower.  The  first 
portion  of  the  church  now  built  is  the  nave,  south 
aisle,  and  chancel,  at  a cost  of  about  2,340/.  The 
church,  when  completed,  will  accomodate  600 
persons,  and  the  first  portion  now  built  will  seat 
470.  The  builder  is  Mr.  William  Richards,  of 
Barry,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Kempson  & 
Fowler,  Cardiff.  The  sacrariuni  is  laid  with 
Godwin’s  tiles,  and  the  glass  is  by  Mr.  Saveli,  of 
London,  the  steps  being  of  W'ilderness  stone. 

New  Hall  and  Market,  .-^bertillery. — The 
new  public  hall  and  market-place  at  Abertillery, 
Monmouth,  was  opened  on  the  6lh  inst.  The 
main  fa9ade  is  designed  in  the  English  Renaissance 
style,  freely  treated.  The  outside  walls  and  dressings 
are  in  Portland  cement.  The  ground  floor  is  mainly 
occupied  by  the  market,  which  is  fitted  up  with  the 
usual  fitting.*;  for  .stallholders.  There  are  three 
entr.ances.  The  front  and  side  abutting  on  the  street 
are  filled  with  six  lock-up  shops,  and  a balcony  is 
arranged  inside  the  hall  and  over  the  shops  for  the 
sale  of  poultry,  &c.  At  the  back  of  the  market  is  a 
large  room.  The  hall,  which  occupies  the  first  floor, 
is  capable  of  accommodating,  with  the  balconies, 
seats  for  1,250  people.  Under  the  stage  are  the 
dressing-rooms,  with  separate  entrances.  The 
heating  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hampton. 
Abergavenny,  is  on  the  high-pressure  system.  The 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 

P.  Williams,  builder,  Abertillery,  at  a cost  of 
4,000/. , from  the  design  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  .Ulfred  Swash,  architect,  Newport. 

Public  B.aths,  B.vtley. — Public  baths,  which 
have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  between  9,000/.  and 
10,000/.,  were  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  Borough  (Mr.  Councillor  J.  Auty).  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Walter  Hanstock,  of  Batley.  We 
gave  a short  description  of  the  new  baths  in  the 
Builder  for  September  12,  1891. 

Mission  Chabkl,  Cardiff.— On  the  6th  inst. 
the  St.  El  van's  Mission  Chapel,  Adanisdown-square, 
Cardiff,  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
The  building,  which  has  cost  about  8<»/. , is  in  con- 
nexion with  All  Saints'  Church,  and  will  accom- 
modate 320  persons.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  with 
bath  stone  dressings  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Bardo,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Corbett.  The  seats  are  of  red  pine 
and  the  pulpit  desk  and  reading  desk  of  pitch  pine. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Build- 
ings. St.  Austell,  CoKNU'ALL.—Memorial  stones 
of  a building  for  the  location  of  the  St.  Austell 
branch  of  the  V.M.C.A.  were  laid  on  the  7th  inst. 
Plans  of  the  new  building,  prepared  by  Mr.  Snell, 
architect,  of  Plymouth,  provide  for  a reading  and 
writing-room,  cloak-room,  secretary’s  office,  gym- 
nasium, and  lavatory  on  the  ground  floor,  while  on 
the  first  floor  will  be  a large  lecture-hall,  capable  of 
being  partitioned  into  class-rooms,  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  & S.  Hunken,  of  St. 
Austell. 

Catholic  Chapici..  Totnes.— The  Rev.  Bishop 
Graham  visited  Dundridge,  Totnes,  on  the  5lh  inst. 
for  the  purpose  of  blessing  the  chapel  just  completed 
by  Mrs.  Roliert  Harvey,  and  dedicated  by  her  to  Si. 
Rose  of  Lima,  the  patron  saint  of  Peru.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  Eajly  Ivnglish  style,  and 
comprises  a nave  and  apse,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
W,  M.  Tollit.  architect,  of  Totnes,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Rabich  & Brown,  of  Paignton, 
in  Devonshire  brick,  faced  with  Bath  stone. 

New  Church.  Glasgow.— On  the  9th  inst.  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  Belmont  Church,  Hillside, 
Glasgow,  was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  M.P. 
The  building  will  be  cruciform  in  plan  and  Early 
English  in  style,  into  which  is  blended,  says  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  a phase  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
work.  It  consists  of  a nave  40  ft.  wide  by  102  ft. 
long,  with  transepts  on  both  sides — the  transepts 
being  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  lofty  arches 
springing  from  columns,  having  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  chancQl,  which  is  situated  at  the  souifi 
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end  of  the  church,  is  polygonal,  and  in  it  are  placed: 
the  choir  seats,  communion  table,  and  seats  fot' 
elders.  The  chancel  steps  are  of  marble,  and  thei 
entire  floor  of  the  chancel  will  be  laid  with  encaustic, 
tiles.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  are  panelled, 
the  upper  part  being  of  dressed  stone.  The  organ 
chamber,  which  is  a divided  one,  is  placed  on  either 
side  cf  the  chancel,  and  is  separated  from  it,  as. 
also  from  the  nave,  by  moulded  arches.  The- 
chancel  and  nave  will  have  open  timber  roofsi 
formed  of  laminated  and  moulded  ribs.  The- 
vestry  and  session -house  are  also  at  the  south' 
end,  and  are  conveniently  situated  to  the  chaned., 
.At  the  main  entrance  in  Great  George-sireet 
there  is  a vestibule  extending  the  full  width  of' 
the  church,  the  floor  of  whicli  will  be  laid  with' 
encaustic  tiles.  Entering  off  the  vestibule  is  a ladies': 
cloak-room.  -A  gallery  is  provided  at  the  north  end 
of  the  nave  over  the  vestibule,  and  altogether  the' 
church  will  accommodate  nearly  1,000  persons. 
Under  the  nave  is  a hall  capable  of  seating  550,  with' 
platform  at  end,  and  retiring  and  cloak  rooms. 
Kitchen  accommodation  is  also  provided  for  the  use- 
of  the  ball.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Miller, 
Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Guthrie  & Co.  are  the . 
contractors. 

Parish  Church,  Crathie.  N.B.— On  Monday 
the  Queen  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Parish  • 
Church  of  Crathie.  The  new  church  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  -A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A., 
of  Messrs.  Matthews  & Mackenzie,  architects.  .Aber- 
deen. The  site  is  the  same  as  was  occupied  by  the 
old  building,  and  the  church  will  overlook  the  valley 
of  the  Dee.  It  is  of  Gothic  design  in  the  Early 
Scotch  character.  A light-grey  granite,  obtained 
from  a quarry  at  Inver,  about  three  miles  fromi 
Crathie,  w ill  be  employed  in  building  the  structure, ' 
The  stone  will  be  rock-faced.  The  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  From  each  side  of  the  nave  springs 
a transept,  projecting  22  ft.,  and  measuring  25  ft 
wide.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  main  building: 
are  120  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  The  east  end  is 
circular  in  form,  giving  an  apse  for  the  accommoda-: 
tion  of  the  choir,  the  organ,  and  the  comniunion-i 
table.  On  the  outside  the  svalls  will  rise  to  a height 
of  22ft.,  while  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  soft,  from: 
the  ground.  From  the  centre  of  the  building  willi 
rise  a square  tower,  carried  to  a height  of  about; 
65  ft.  ; and  springing  from  this  will  be  a slate-covered; 
steeple  30  ft.  high.  The  Queen's  private  entrance: 
will  be  by  the  south  transept,  which  will  be  occupied: 
by  the  Royal  pew.  Seats  for  the  heritors  and  a 
vestry  will  be  provided  in  the  north  transept.  The 
nave  will  be  fitted  up  with  pews  for  the  congregation,! 
the  sittings  numbering  altogether  about  450.  ii]^ 
eluding  about  60  in  a small  gallery  in  the  west 
gable.  All  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  ofi 
the  Queen's  pew.  the  apse,  pulpit,  and  heritors’  seal 
will  be  oak,  while  the  woodwork  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  church  is  to  be  of  selected  pitch-pine.  The 
ceiling  is  arched,  lined  with  wood,  and  divided  into' 
panels  with  moulded  ribs.  Around  the  interior  of' 
the  church  will  run  a dado  of  woodwork,  6 ft.  high  ; : 
and  above  this  the  walls  will  be  of  bare  granite. 
The  cost  of  the  church  will  be  between  5,000/.  and; 
6.000/.  The  contracts  for  the  work  are  all  held  by 
tradesmen  in  Aberdeen. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School,  Fishponds, 
Gloucestershire.— On  the  6th  inst.  foundation-; 
stones  were  laid  of  a Wesleyan  chapel  and  schqolsi 
at  Fishponds.  The  chapel  and  school  now  being- 
erected  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  Paul: 
The  front  is  constructed  of  blue  pennant  stone,  with: 
dressings  of  Corsbam  Down  and  red  Mansfield 
stones,  with  the  addition  of  polished  Aberdeen: 
granite  colums  to  the  nave  window  and  entrance. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  chapel  from  the 
front,  and  there  is  a communication  between  each  of 
the  porches  and  the  main  entrance,  and  also  a stair-i 
case  from  each  to  the  gallery  over  the  principal' 
entrance.  The  main  wall  of  the  front  is  recessed, 
back  at  each  side,  giving  greater  effect  to  the  .side 
porches,  which  are  in  the  form  of  battlement  turrets, : 
having  truncated  roofs  w'iih  iron  crestings  and  finals.  I 
A quatrefoil  window  is  placed  in  the  front  wall  of 
each  of  the  turrets,  which  are  further  lighted  by: 
tracery  windows  at  the  side.  Internally  the  chapd: 
is  about  60  ft.  by  41  ft. , with  a gallery  over  the  main 
entrance,  and  two  transepts.  It  has  seating  accom- 
modation for  450  persons.  The  ceiling  will  be  poly-l 
gonal  in  shape.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  are  three  vestries  and  lavatories,  with  a heat- 
ing chamber  for  hot  water  apparatus  below.  The 
schoolroom  is  45  ft.  by  38  ft.,  with  four  entrances, 
and  is  sunountled  by  class-rooms  of  various  sizes, 
separated  by  removable  glazed  screens. 

Proposed  Workmen's  D\veli.in<;s,  Sunder*. 
l..\ND. — The  Sunderland  Health  Committee  held  a 
meeting  a few  days  ago  to  consider  the  plans  which 
had  l>een  prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr. 
R.  S.  Roiinthw'aite)  for  the  erection  of  workmen's: 
dwellings  in  place  of  the  present  houses  in  the  Hat-; 
case  area,  which  the  Council  have  decided  to 
demolish.  The  scheme  comprised  three  blocks  of 
brick  buildings,  two  of  them  of  large  size  and  a third 
smaller  building,  the  cost  of  each  being  estimated: 
respectively  as  follows; — No.  i block,  8,400/.;. 
No.  2 block,  6,650/.  ; No.  3 block,  1,750/.  ; total,. 
16,800/.  The  blocks  were  to  be  built  round  thra 
sides  of  a square,  with  a large  courtyard  to  each  in 
the  centre  for  clothes-drving  purposes,  and  were  to 
be  three  stories  high.  Galleries  were  shown  running 
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round  the  second  an'd  third  stories,  giving  access  to 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  namely,  a kitchen  and 
a bedroom.  Each  kitchen  would  be  supplied  with 
water,  a slop  sink.  &c.,  and  to  each  Hoor  there 
would  be  appropriated  a rang  eof  water-closets,  and 
conveniences  for  the  discharge  of  ashes  by  means  of 
a spout  leading  to  a large  receptable  on  the  ground, 
from  which  the  refuse  was  to  be  carted  away.  The 
three  blocks  provided  altogether  for  96  tenements,  or 
192  rooms,  the  accommodation,  it  was  estimated, 
being  sufficient  for  between  400  and  500  people. 
This  allowed  for  five  persons  per  tenement  of  two 
rooms,  and  is  about  the  same  number  as  will  be  dis- 
tenanted  by  the  demolition  of  the  present  buildings. 
The  blocks  would  abut  on  two  streets,  one  35  ft. 
wide,  and  the  other  30  ft.  The  committee  were 
able  to  come  to  no  decision  on  the  plans. 

Additions  to  Hospit.\i„  Liverpool.— On  the 
5th  inst.  an  annexe  to  the  St.  Paul's  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  St.  Paul’s-square,  Liverpool,  was  opened 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  The  anne.ve  will 
give  an  addition  of  twenty-five  beds  to  the  institu- 
tion, at  a cost  of  1,000/.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  of  Liver- 
pool, was  the  architect. 

School  Buildings,  Lightclipfe,  Yorkshire. 
— Sund.ay  schools  have  been  built  at  Lightcliffe  for 
the  Congregational  Church.  The  new  school,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  of  Light- 
clifTe,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  cost  will  be 
2,645/. 

Restoration  op  St.  Nicholas  Ciiurch, 
Tadmarton. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Tadmajton.  which  has  been  closed  for  a period  of 
five  months  to  undergo  restoration,  was  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Dr.  Stubbs,  on  the  6th 
inst.  The  church  consists  of  a ch.ancel.  nave,  north 
aisle,  and  a battlemented  tower  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages  ; the  two  lower 
stages,  says  the  Banbury  Guardian,  are  of  the 
period  of  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated, 
and  the  upper  stage  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  nave  and  aisle  are  separated  by  three  Norman 
arches  of  a very  simple  character,  and  these 
arches  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a church  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  chancel  is  Early  English, 
with  some  features  of  late  Norman  character,  and 
the  east  window  is  an  insertion  of  early  Per- 
pendicular work.  The  aisle  is  tolerably  perfect, 
and  has  a thirteenth-century  doorway.  The  east 
wall  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  whole  building  has  been  reroofed  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  finor  has  been  concreted.  The 
font  has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  to  a 
prominent  position  near  the  door  in  the  north  aisle. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  removed,  and 
the  tower  arch  opened,  and  the  space  in  the  tower 
has  been  converted  into  a vestry.  There  has  also  been 
a-ected  an  approach  to  the  ringing-loft,  in  the  shape 
Df  a ladder  enclosed  in  a deal  panelling.  A screen, 
ilso  in  deal,  has  been  erected  a few  feet  from  the  west 
ioor  and  e.vtending  across  the  tower,  and  an  oak 
screen  has  been  put  up  across  the  arch.  New  pews 
or  the  entire  area  of  the  church,  with  the  exception 
if  a few  of  the  fifteenth-century  seats  in  the  norlh- 
ivest  corner,  have  been  put  in,  .and  a new  pulpit,  also 
if  oak,  has  teen  erected.  The  Norman  arcade  has 
:een  cleaned,  the  plaster  and  yellow  wash  liaving 
leen  entirely  removed.  The  east  window  in  the 
lisle  has  been  rebuilt,  and  an  oak  door  has  been  put 
n the  north  entrance.  Messrs.  Milne  iS:  Hall, 
London,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Kimberley 
las  carried  out  the  work  of  restoration. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERDYC  NEWS. 
Drainage.  Southwold-on-Sea.— .A.t  the  last 
neeting  of  the  Southwold  Tosvn  Council  it  was 
greed  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Frederick  Beesley, 
/I.Inst.C.  E.,  of  Westminster,  for  the  drainage  of  the 
trough. 

Proposed  Reservoir,  Monkswood,  Bath.— 
t Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  by 
^r.  S.  J.  Smith,  at  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  on  the  5th 
1st.,  into  the  application  of  the  Town  Council  for 
he  purpose  of  constructing  a reservoir  at  Monks- 
hood, which  will  contain  50,000,000  gallons.  It  had 
iCen  proposed  to  purchase  springs,  and  a Local 
lovernment  Board  inquiry  was  held,  but  the 
uggestion  was  adversely  reported  against,  and  a 
scourse  to  storage  recommended.  The  Council 
ad  adopted  the  idea,  and  now  proposed  to  form  a 
2servoir  in  the  Monkswood  Valley.  Evidence  was 
iven  to  show  that  in  the  driest  season  there  had 
een  sufficient  water  run  to  waste  to  fill  a reservoir 
'ith  a capacity  of  50.000,000  gallons,  at  a cost  of 
0,000/.  Mr.  Fox,  C.E.,  in  answer  to  the  Inspector, 
lid  the  work  would  be  completed  in  two  years, 
’here  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

Proposed  Water  Supply,  Portland.— On 
'uesday  last  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat.  R.E.,  Local 
iovernment  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
lOcal  Board  Office,  Portland,  respecting  the  pro- 
3sed  new  water  supply  to  the  island.  The  local 
Jthorities  had  applied  for  sanction  to  borrow  the 
im  of  23.000/.  for  the  purpose,  the  existing  sources 

supply  being  very  unsatisfactory.  A well  has 
ready  been  sunk  in  the  southern  part  of  Portland, 
id  an  abundant  supply  of  water  reached  ; the  site 
as  chosen  a few  years  since  by  some  well-known 
iologists.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
.e  application,  principally  from  some  quarrymen  of 


the  island,  who  seem  to  think  that  because  the 
existing  supplies  were  good  enough  for  their 
ancestors,  they  will  also  do  for  the  present. 
But  the  population  has  largely  increased  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  are  informed  on 
excellent  authority  that  by  reason  of  the  close 
proximity  of  cesspools  to  the  wells  many  of  the 
latter  have  become  much  contaminated.  A s.ample 
of  the  water  which  we  ourselves  examined  there  the 
other  day  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  think  the 
Local  Board  are  wise  in  seeking  a purer  source. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  yield  of  the  new  well,  and  in  the  end  Colonel 
Ducat  was  requested  to  obtain  authority  for  carrying 
out  a pumping  test  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  actually  available.  It  is  thought  that  the 
amount  now  yielded  by  the  well  is  practically  a 
minimum  in  consequence  of  the  dry  summer  ; its 
quality  is  excellent.  The  matter  is  therefore  held 
over  until  that  important  point  is  settled. 

♦-♦H 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — .A  new  Lycde  for  girls  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Faubourg  Poissonnifere  at  Paris,  to  be  called  the 

“Lyc^e  Lamartine." -On  the  Place  Vauban, 

behind  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  monument  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  died  in  foreign  countries  in  the  service  of 

France. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 

commissioned  M.  Duiong.  municipal  architect,  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  a large  philanthropic  esta- 
blishment which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  XVTIth 
Arrondissement,  and  which  is  to  include  a refuge 
for  women  who  have  no  employment,  workshops, 

and  a refectory  for  paupers. The  Directeur 

des  Beaux-Arts  has  just  submitted  to  the  Ministre 
de  rinstruction  Pubiique  a list  of  proposals  in 
regard  to  the  commissions  to  be  given  in  connexion 
witli  the  Gobelins  manufactory.  The  list  includes 
the  names  of  MM.  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Gustave 
Moreau,  Vibert,  Coquart,  and  Maurice  Leloir. 
This  last-named  artist  has  been  already  commis- 
sioned to  execute  the  cartoon  for  a tapestry  repre- 
senting " Le  Roman  au  XVIII*  yitele." The 

sculptor  Bouillon  is  at  present  occupied  in  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  monument  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden  to  the 
memory  of  Henri  Miirger.  The  monument,  which 
will  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  to  ThC’odorc 
de  Banville,  near  the  Rue  Medicis,  will  consist  of  a 
stele  supporting  a bust  of  the  celebrated  romancist. 
At  the  foot  of  the  monument  two  standing 

figures  will  represent  two  of  his  heroines. A 

competition  has  been  opened  at  Suresnes  for  the 

construction  of  a Salle  des  Fetes  and  a school. 

At  Montbard  on  Sunday  last  there  was  inaugurated 
a very  fine  monument  to  General  Junot,  afterwards 
Due  d'.-\brant6s,  who  was  so  conspicuous  a figure  in 

the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon, The  monument 

which  has  been  raised  at  Dunkerque  in  memory  of 
the  siege  sustained  by  that  town  in  1793  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Lormier.  It  is  composed  of  a 
column  supporting  a winged  figure  of  Victory 
brandishing  a branch  of  laurel.  The  pedestal  is 
decorated  with  a fine  bas-relief  recording  the  part 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  defence  of  the  town. 
In  the  little  town  of  Senones  (Vosges)  a monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  the  union 
with  France  of  the  principality  of  Salm-S.ilm  has 
just  been  erected.  The  monument,  raised  by  public 
subscription,  is  the  work  of  a Vosges  sculptor, 
M.  Descelles.  It  consists  of  a pyramid  of  granite, 
the  square  pedestal  of  which  is  ornamented  with 

bronze-bas-reliefs. It  appears  that  the  Conseil- 

Gdncfralof  the  Lower  Seine  and  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Rouen  have  both  formally  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  required  (as  mentioned  in  our  last)  for 

the  repair  or  restoration  of  Rouen  Cathedral. 

After  thirty  years  of  hesitation,  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  between  the  communes  of  Puteaux  and 
Neuilly  is  at  last  to  be  commenced.  The  bridge 
will  bear  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
will  be  300  yards  long,  and  will  cost  about 
930,000  francs.  It  will  be  in  two  distinct  parts, 
united  by  a viaduct  traversing  the  He  Rothschild, 
There  will  be  two  bays  on  the  wider  arm  of  the 
Seine  and  two  smaller  arches  on  the  narrow  arm, 
which  is  not  navigable.  The  bridge  is  expected  to 

be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1895. On  Sunday, 

the  24lh,  there  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Andelys  the 
bust  of  the  painter  Chaplin.’executed  by  M.  Etienne 
Leroux.  The  monument  will  be  placed  on 
the  square  between  Great  and  Little  Andelys. 

The  Conseil-G^n^ral  of  La  Vendee  has 

adopted  a scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Hfitel  of  the  Prefecture  of  Laroche-sur- 

Yon,  which  was  burned  in  April  last. 

M.  Alfred  Picard,  Rapporteur  General  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  has  been  appointed  Com- 

missaire-Generale  of  the  exhibition  of  1900. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  A.  C.  Benoit -’Duportail,  a 
distinguished  engineer  and  a collaborator  in  the 
Revue  de  I' Architecture  and  the  Semaine  des  Con- 
structcurs.  He  was  librarian  to  the  “Societe  des 
Ing^nieurs  Civils  " of  France,  and  curator  of  the, 
museum  of  the  "Soci^td  Cenirale  du  Travail  Pro- 
fessionel."  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Denm.\rk. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights 
in  Copenhagen  is  that  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  Royal 
Palace  of  Christiansborg,  the  restoration  of  which  is 


urgently  demanded  of  the  Danish  Parliament.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  a fire  occurred  in  the 
palace  on  October  i,  1884,  and  that  it  was  greatly 
damaged,  many  art  treasures,  including  famous 
svorks  by  Thorwaldsen,  being  also  destroyed.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  also 
located  in  the  building,  separate  from  the  Royal 
residence,  but  after  the  destruction  it  was  a 
general  public  desire  that  the  building  should 
be  restored  as  a Royal  residential  palace  alone. 
However,  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
done  financially  except  the  collecting  of  a 
national  subscription,  freely  responded  to,  towards 
the  rebuilding.  But  designs,  plans,  and  estimates  for 
the  reconstruction  have  been  received  from  various 
architects  of  late  years  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 
These,  however,  provide  principally  for  the  locating 
by  the  building  of  an  additional  wing,  also  of  the 
Rigsdag  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
the  building,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  royal  portion, 
exclusive  of  artistic  ornamentation,  should  not 
exceed  a sum  of  6,000,000  kr.  The  drawings  have 
been  publicly  exhibited,  and  considered  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  law,  and  it  is  expected  that  a final 
decision  respecting  them  will  shortly  be  arrived  at. 
Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  carrying  out 
the  general  public  desire  of  restoring  the  place  as 
a Royal  residence  solely,  and  to  build  a separate 
Parliamentary  house  elsewhere.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  that  none  of  these  plans  entirely  solve  the 
problems  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  limit  of  cost  is  too  narrow. 
To  carry  out  the  first-mentioned  plans,  it  is  estimated 
that  quite  10,000,000  kr.  would  be  required.  In 
this  dilemma  a third  proposal  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. This  is  to  rebuild  Christiansborg  solely 
as  a locale  for  the  Rigsdag,  the  Crown  Offices, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  render  the 
present  Royal  residence  and  four  other  palaces 
close  by  suitable  for  permanent  occupation  by 
the  sovereign.  This  arrangement  would  keep 
the  cost  of  the  rebuilding  of  Christiansborg  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  and,  moreover,  the  building 
could  be  finished  in  half  the  time.  With  a royal 
residence  t might  occupy  a whole  generation.  The 
new  proposals  have  found  many  adherents,  who 
urge  upon  the  Government  to  prepare  a Bill  for  the 
Rigsdag  authorising  the  immediate  commencement 
of  the  work,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  definite  stepis 
will  soon  be  taken.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  great  work  sketched  out  would  provide  emoloy- 
ment  for  a large  number  of  professional  workmen 
for  some  years  to  come.  Christiansborg,  by  the 
way  has  been  the  official  residence  of  the  Danish 

kings  during  four  reigns. The  “ Marble  Church" 

in  Copenhagen,  on  which  work  has  teen  in 
progress  at  long  intervals  for  a couple  of  centuries, 
is  now  approaching  completion.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  referred  to  this  edifice,  built 
almost  entirely  of  white  marble.  The  church  is  in 
reality  a cathedral,  with  all  its  attributes.  'I'he 
work  executed  in  modern  times  has  been  very 
great,  the  sum  expended  in  recent  years  alone 
amounting  to  60,000/. , but  much  is  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  decorations,  ornaments  and  fittings, 
installation  of  organ,  altar,  heating,  ventilating 
apparatus,  &c.  The  work  of  laying  the  mosaic 
floor  is  now  being  proceeded  with.  The  scaffolding 
in  the  interior  having  been  removed,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  edifice  may  be  consecrated  for  provisional 
service  next  spring.  However,  the  interior  is  some- 
what disappointing,  although  the  height  of  the  dome 
is  130  ft.,  and  the  exterior  is  less  imposing  by  the 
absence  of  spires  and  wings.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  diameter  the  church  ranks  as  the  sixth 
in  Europe.  From  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  however,  the  interior,  with  its  bold  and 
beautifully  carved  arches  and  the  lofty  ceiling,  is  very 
fine,  and  ranks  among  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
modern  Gothic  work  in  Europe.  The  dome  repre- 
sents the  sun  on  azure  background,  below  which  are 
painted  the  twelve  Apostles,  20  ft.  in  height,  the 
work  of  the  late  Professor  Olrik  and  Herr  Overgaard. 
The  twelve  stained  windows  are  framed  with 
polished  marble  plinths.  Along  the  dome  runs  a 
gallery  with  a gilt  grille,  supported  by  twelve 
gigantic  columns  of  grey  marble,  within  which  are 
the  reserved  pews.  In  the  columns  are  hollowed 
eight  niches  for  statues.  It  is  stated  that  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  edifice  are  far  from  good,  this  being 
particularly  the  case  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  It 
is,  for  instance,  said  that  words  even  whispered  are 
re-echoed  on  the  opposite  side.  The  altar  will  face 
the  main  entrance.  The  church  will  be  lighted  by 
the  electric  light.  There  are  four  entrances. 
Several  eminent  architects  have  had  the  edifice 
in  hand  in  course  of  lime,  the  present  being 
Herr  Etatsraad  Yeldahl,  Crown  Architect,  who 
has  also  designed  the  twelve  large  bronze 

figures  of  the  Apostles  adorning  the  exterior. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  important  asylum 
has  just  been  laid  by  the  President  of  the  Copenhagen 
Corporation,  called  the  Alderstrost.  a residence  for 
aged  artisans,  with  twenty-five  workshops.  The 
main  building  has  a frontage  of  268  ft.,  a depth  of 
36  ft. , and  a height  of  60  ft.,  the  number  of  stories 
being  five.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a second 
building,  parallel  with  the  first,  290  ft.  in  length, 
and  shortly  to  be  commenced,  a third  but  smaller 
residence  being  also  contemplated.  The  establish- 
ment is  to  be  ready  in  a year.  The  exterior  is  to  be 
treated  with  more  attention  to  architectural  effect 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


COMPETITIONS 


Nature  ot  Work. 

Bj  whom  AdTertlsed. 

Premium*. 

Desigu* 
to  ^ 
delivered. 

Sept.  25 

Bhool  Buililines.  Clialton -•  

•Technical  School  a'ld  Locluro  Hnll  

Toddlngton  Sch.  Bd... 
West  Hartlepool  Corp. 

fiQI.  and  251 

Sept,  lid 
Dec.  1 

CONTRACTS, 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

B7  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  En^eer. 

Tender* 
to  be 
delivered. 

BiliUUuiB,  CUltevlirldge  .. 

♦Broki-n  Crnnite 

lUulway  Swingbridge.  Salford 


PnrtPliiIll>  Road  MrUl  (1. 

•Broken  Stone 

Alterations,  ic.  to  Mivrkot 


g.  Sc.  Nelsui 
>0  yanls). . .. . 


Dniiusge  works. 


♦Sewers  Works 

•T.ir  Paving 

•Broken  Oraulte 

Additions.  Sc.  to  Workhouse  ........ 

Charch  and  School,  New(aistleH>n-T>'n< 
Covered  Beserswir  |2,000,OCH)gnlloaa)... 


Wirral  tTnl'ih  

En.«t  H-m  Local  Boftrrt 
Manchester  Ship  Onial 

Co 

Aldershot  Local  Board 

do. 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

Whitehaven  Towti  and 
Harbour  Trustees, . , . 
Burton  • on  - Trout 

U.K.3.A 

Trsdee  Union  

Hertford  Cor|>oratiou 

O.  Bolaiii  

Trustees  of  WainsUH's 
MonntrieasantChupel 
Banhury  U.R  S.A..  .. 
Eastleigh  Local  Board 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry 
Stroud  Union 

Swindon  Waterworks 

Co.  Lim 

M.R.  Co 

London  & India  Docks 
Joint  Cominlt;ee.... 

Capt.  J.  H.  cirT-EilVsot) 


do. 


E.  Keane  

T.  R,  Dickinson  . . 

W.  0- WhVfe.'.'.. .. 

A-  W.  Galbraith.. 

F.  W.  Barratt 

W.  H.  C.  Fisher  ., 
Walker  * Colllnso 

J.  R.  Shopland  . 
QfflcuU  

do. 

Vincent  Craig  .. . 
Geo.  Reavell,  Jun. 


CONTRACTS— Con^^nw«f. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Levelling,  Paving,  Channelling,  1 


Reservoirs.  Ac.  Colyton.  Devon  

Church  Restoration.  Bralthwell,  Yorks  . 
School  Buildlugs,  South-street,  Bedinii 


Compton  Giffard  Local 

Boanl  ; 

Albert  Edwjirds ' 


Free  Llbrarv.  South  Shore 

School  BnilSings  • • 

Inin  Buildings,  Workhouse,  Old  indsi 
Welsh  Paving  Setts,  .Microorn  Basin 


•Granite  and  Broken  Flints  

•Road-M.akiagand  Paving  Works.. 


•Sewei.s  Works 

Church  Restoration,  Wosterleigh.  Glos. 

•Miite.i  ils  for  Street  Paving 

•Broken  Grunit-,  Gully  Orates.  Stea 

Rulllng,  AC 

.Sewerage  Works,  Oakvfood-roiid 

Pipe  flower  iJtO  yds.).  Sheriff-street  . ... 

•Roail-Makiug  and  Sewer  Works 

•Additions.  Ac.  to  Hotel  

•Maklug-up  and  Paving  Roa<is 

Water  Supply  Works  


Bristol  School  Boaid 

Batley  T.C 

'Iravesend  Hospital 

Committee 

Blackpool  Corp 

Sunderland  Seh,  Bd.  . . 

WiniUnr  Union  

Belf-ast  A Co.  Down 

Bly.  Co 

Kingston  - on  - Tbaiiies 

Corporation  

East  Barnet  Valley 

Local  Bo.ard  

Crewe  Town  Council  . . 


•Sewerage  Works,  Tutland  Bay 

•Irllnnary 

Two  Senii-Detacheii  Huusei 
(Yorks) 


•Supply  of  Stores 

Isolation  Hospital.  North  Dcnei 
♦Coustmetlou  of  Storage  Rcservo 


Out  liiiiMings,  nesr  Tavistock.  Bams 

Eight  Houses,  Nelson  (Uncs.) 

Ctmpel,  New  Hall-street,  Burnley  ILaocs.l 
•New  FeverBlockato  Hospital,  Chelteuhai 


mderTJ 

Mbs  “ 


R,  U.  Worth... 
J.  D.  WelisteV  . 


Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wk». 

nil  ton  Local  Bo,ard 

iatoni-  U.S.A 

: Hartlepool  Corp. 
enhaiii  I-oc.  Ud.  .. 
t Royal  Hotel. ... 


estry  . 


<I  Wul 


forks 


Farrow  A Nisbett  . 
J.  Wolsteuholuie. .. 
Qfflcial  


O.  W,  Bnimell 


O.  Eedes  Iktchus .. 
W.  G.  Scoonre  .... 

J.  W.  Brown 

J.  E.  Worth 


Northaui  ITS.A ' 

O.W.Ry.  Co 

GreatYnrimmthU.a.A. 
Bath  Corp,  Water- 
works Cold 

Ryile  Pier  Co 

Oxford  Corporation  .. 
Beckenham  Loc.  Bd. .. 

Staft'ordshire  C.C 

N.B.  mid  L,  A N.W. 

Bly.  Co 

T.  H.  Delvo  

C.  Greenwood  

F.  Hirst 


J,  J.  Burton 

W.  H.  White 

G.  B.  Carlton  

Bailey  A McConnal  . 


H.  Copperthwaitc  . 


Thoge  marked  iCTtft  an  Asteriek  (•)  are  advertieed  in  tAig  number.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contraett  pp.  It.,  tL,  tUI.,  ix.  and  xxiii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xx. 


than  is  usual  in  this  class  of  Structure.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  32,000/..  there  being 
residential  flats  for  200  families  The  buildings 
have  been  designed  bv  Herr  Thorv.  Sorensen, 

architect.  The  leading  Danish  organ,  the 

raises  a strong  protest  against  the 
re-modelling  and  enlargement  of  the  so-called 
Lichtenberg  palace  in  Horseus,  Yutland,  now  used 
as  a theatre.  The  owner  contemplates  the  adding 
of  a second  story,  etc, . but  only  one  architect  has 
been  found  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  The 
matter  has  to  be  decided  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Culture,  from  which  leave  must  be  obtained  for  the 
alterations. 

\ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SriioOT.  OK  Art,  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse. 
— W'e  have  received  the  circular  of  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse, 
which  gives  instruction  in  elementary  and  advanced 
drawing,  building  construction,  geometry,  applied 
mechanics,  &c.  (we  name  only  the  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers),  at  very  low  rates.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  over  200  successes  have 
been  obtained  by  the  students  of  this  School  of  Art 
at  the  Government  Examinations. 

Removal. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Wade  & Co. , timber  merchants  and  importers,  have 
removed  from  153,  Leadenhall-street.  E.C.,  to  more 
convenient  offices  at  8 and  9,  Great  St.  Helen's. 

A Disclaimer. — Messrs.  W.  W.  Rowe  & Sons, 
builders,  of  Durham-road,  ask  for  space  to  state 
that  they  are  in  no  way  connected  with  another 
builder  of  the  same  name,  against  whom  a receiving 
order  was  made  in  August  last. 

The  Utilisation  of  Sawdust. — A process  has 
been  invented  by  a Swedish  engineer  by  which  saw- 
dust may  be  turned  into  charcoal,  tar.  and  wood  acid, 
and  a syndicate  of  sawmill  owners  has  been  formed 
in  Sundswall  for  carrj-ing  out  experiments  with  the 
same  on  a large  scale. 

"E.nglish"  Mouldings. — The  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian  Consul-General  in  London  reports  to  his 
Government  the  following  case  of  importance  to 
dealers  in  mouldings.  A parcel  of  door,  window, 
and  ceiling  mouldings  arrived  from  Sweden,  without 
any  mark  of  origin,  as  required  by  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  of  1887.  but  (•earing  the  full  name  of  the 
English  consignee  and  vendor,  and.  of  course,  the  en- 
tire quantity  was  promptly  seized  by  the  Customs 
officials,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  representative,  the  former 
have  declined  to  give  up  the  fraudulent  goods,  which 
are  therefore  forfeited.  The  Consul,  in  his  report, 
urges  manufacturers  not  to  omit  the  necessary  words 


of  origin,  " made  in  Sweden,"  on  all  articles,  or 
they  will  share  a similar  fate. 

KiVERii  Pollution  in  I-ancashire.  — The 
various  County  Councils  and  Joint  Committees  of 
Lancashire  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  are  increasing  in  activity,  but 
not  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  the  subject.  At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  kibble  Local  Committee  recently  there  were 
many  complaints.  It  was  stated  that  untreated 
sewage  from  the  Chorley  Sewage  Farm  flowed  into 
the  Yarrow,  which  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  contained 
solid  lumps  of  sewage.  The  cows  drank  the  filth, 
which  probably  means  fever  to  those  using  their 
milk.  The  Parbold  Parochial  Committee  complained 
of  the  pollution  of  the  Douglas  by  refuse  from  alkali 
works  known  as  “ blue  Billy,"  by  overflow  front  the 
Wigan  Sewage  Farm,  and  by  refuse  which  the 
Corporation  of  Bootle  allowed  to  be  deposited  on 
the  banks  at  Gillibrand.  In  the  above  cases  the 
inspector  was  ordered  to  examine  and  report  thereon. 
Two  months'  notices  were  directed  to  be  served  upon 
several  firms  of  brewers  and  manufacturers  who 
were  polluting  streams  with  refuse.  It  was  resolved 
that  summary  proceedings  be  taken  in  cases  of 
pollution  by  solids  after  notice  had  been  disregarded. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  collect  statistics  as 
to  the  pollution  of  the  kibble  estuary,  with  the  view 
of  applying  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
order  to  include  within  the  Committees  area  the 
outlets  of  the  Lytham  and  Southport  sewage. 

Curtain  Rod  Brackets. — Messrs.  Bodell, 
Parker  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  send  us  a specimen 
of  their  curtain  rod  brackets,  which  are  small  neat- 
looking brass  brackets  intended  to  screw  into  the 
window  sash  to  take  the  ends  of  the  rod  holding  a 
window  curtain.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been 
long  wanted,  and  this  seems  to  meet  the  case  very 
well. 

The  New  Russian  Duties. — It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state,  for  the  advantage  of  manufac- 
turers, that  by  the  increase  of  duties  in  Russia  they 
are  now  as  follows  on  certain  German  products  : — 
Cement,  100  sb.  ; copper  colours,  iii  sh.  ; coarse 
cast-iron  goods.  167  sh.  ; manufactured  ditto, 
242  sh.  ; iron  pipes  and  mains,  252  sh.  ; sheet-iron 
for  building,  128  sh.  ; all  per  ton. 

Patent  Sakf.ty  Shoes  for  Ladders. — Mr. 
L.  W.  Sutcliffe,  engineer,  of  Manchester,  has 
patented  a simple  but  very  useful  improvement  for 
ladders,  consisting  of  shoes  to  be  affixed  at  each  end 
of  the  ladder  rails  to  prevent  the  ladder  slipping  either 
on  the  ground  or  along  the  wall  against  which  it 
leans.  The  shoes  at  the  lower  end  are  fixed  to 
swivels,  so  that  the  ladder  will  hinge  on  them  in  the 
same  way  as  a pair  of  shears,  and  the  surfaces  of 


the  shoes  which  rest  on  the  ground  are  covered  with 
corrugated  indiarubber  which  has  a hold  on  th'li 
ground.  Similar  shoes  are  fixed  at  the  top  so  ns  Ui 
hold  against  the  wall  and  prevent  the  ladder  slipli' 
ping  to  one  side  under  any  unequal  weight.  Thi 
rubber  facings  can  be  renewed  when  worn.  Thll 
appears  to  us  to  be  a most  useful  though  simplp 
invention. 

Trade  Catalogues. — We  have  received  frond 
Messrs.  Ropkins  & Co.  (Nene  Sawing,  Planing,  anr.' 
Moulding  Mills)  a catalogue  of  sections  of  their  stoeb 

of  mouldings. From  Messrs.  Allard  & Co.,  ai 

illustrated  catalogue  of  their  office,  library,  amii 
board-room  furniture,  presses,  letter-racks,  an<i' 
other  things  required  in  the  furnishing  of  businessei 

rooms. Messrs.  Richard  Crittall  Co.’s  catai, 

logue  of  selected  examples  of  door  furniture  and 
electric  switch  covers,  tkc.,  illustrated  by  photol 
graphs,  is  quite  in  advance,  in  point  of  taste,  of  thii 
ordinary  run  of  ‘‘trade  catalogue"  designs.  Thl 
designs  are  mostly  for  execution  in  repouss^e  meUc 
work. 

A Locking  Envelope.  — The  “Dagonetci 
envelope  is  intended  for  halfpenny  postage,  .t 
supersede  the  present  system  of  merely  turning  i; 
the  flaps.  The  covering  slip  has  a tongue  fittini 
into  a slit  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  envelopD 
which  keeps  it  secured  nearly  as  well  as  if  sealed 
but  can  be  easily  opened  at  the  Post  Office-'<| 
required.  We  are  told  that  the  Post  Offic 
authorities  accept  it  as  an  envelope  for  halfpenoi 
postage.  It  is  the  invention  of  an  architect.  Mil 
Thomas  Durrans. 

Business  Change.  — We  are  informed  I : 
Messrs.  E.  Graham  Simpson  and  F.  Coleridg; 
Simpson  that  in  consequence  of  the  relinii 
ment  from  business  of  their  father,  Mr.  E h 
Simpson,  the  business  hitherto  carried  on  by  him  £i| 
100,  St.  Martin's-lane,  under  the  style  of  W.  1' 
Simpson  & Sons,  decorators,  will,  as  from  SeptemboJ 
29  next,  be  carried  on  by  them  as  his  successors '/ij 
99,  St.  Martin’s-lane  (adjoining  the  old  premises- 
under  the  style  of  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons,  as  her-,: 
tofore.  The  business  relations  of  the  firm  wihl 
Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  Limited,  will  not  be  affecteci 
and  Messrs.  Simpson  will  remain  their  appoinKij 
London  agents. 

Water  Supply  of  Manchester.— Considei 
able  anxiety  is  being  experienced  in  Manchester.® 
the  diminution  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  t: 
twenty-four  days’  supply  as  against  forty-nine  dajfl 
supply  on  June  19.  when  the  precautionary  measm 
of  cutting  off  the  supply  at  8 p.  m.  was  adopted,  ar. ; 
also  as  to  ils  inferior  quality,  and  to  the  fact  that  tb 
new  supply  from  Thirlmere  will  not  be  availablj 
until  next  May  or  June.  At  the  last  meeting  of  tli 
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’ity  Council  on  September  6,  it  was  stated  that 

ince  the  resumption  of  the  full  supply  on  August  9 
/hen  the  quantity  was  sufficient  for  forty-one  days 
; had  diminished  until  on  September  6 there  re- 
lainecl  only  enough  water  to  furnish  twenty-four 
ays'  supply.  The  quality  of  the  water  received 
■om  the  taps  was  very  inferior,  as  the  latter 
ontaine.l  an  abundance  of  animal  life  which  was 
isible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  only  remedies  pro- 
osed  was  to  return  to  the  practice  of  shutting  off 
le  water  at  eight  p.m,,  and  to  have  the  water  courses 
irefully  attended  to  every  day,  so  that  everv 
ossible  danger  of  pollution  should  be  guarded 
gainst.  It  looks  as  if  the  complaints  made  about 
jsuming  the  full  supply  on  August  9,  when  the 
uantily  in  store  showed  a diminution,  are  justified. 
Sanitation  in  Bukma. — Very  little  progress  has 
sen  made  in  the  drainage  of  town  areas  in  Burma, 
id  it  would  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Sanitary 
ommissioner  that  the  main  obstacle  to  this  is  to  be 
lund  in  what  the  report  styles  "the  undesirable 
gacy  of  badly-chosen  low-lying  sites  from  the 
•iginal  founders  of  the  majority  of  Burmese  towns.” 
hese  sites  must  be  raised  before  ordinary  drainage 
r gravitation  can  be  carried  out,  and  in  some  cases 
is  has  been  done  by  using  the  soil  obtained  from 
lecially  excavated  tanks.  But  the  stagnant  bodies 
waiter  thus  created  are,  it  is  stated,  open  to 
jllution  from  a hundred  sources,  and  constitute  an 
sment  of  danger  to  the  public  health.  Instances 
ustrating  this  point  are  taken  from  Rangoon  itself, 
tere  a sample  of  water  from  a tank  in  the 
leyagon  quarter,  when  there  was  a severe  out- 
eak  of  cholera,  was  pronounced  to  be  " little  less 
an  effluent  sewage  ; ” while  in  the  same  town  there 
e other  large  tanks  which  are  greatly  befouled. 
irgeon-Major  Dalzell  again  emphasises  the  im- 
rtance  of  raising  the  sites  on  which  it  is  intended 
build  new  houses,  and  says  "had  such  a measure 
en  enforced  twenty  years  ago  we  should  not  now 
i houses  surrounded  by,  nay,  standing  on,  filthy 
id  or  stagnant  water  for  half  the  year." —/ndian 
tginccr. 

1 \ 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
rHE  Caroiff  Building  Trades.— The  Master 
ilders  Association  at  Cardiff'  have  given  notice  of 
Jeneial  lock-out  of  their  ejnplovi'i,  owing  to  the 
ion  of  the  Trades  I' nionist  masons  employed  by  a 
mber  of  the  Association.  On  the  irth  inst. 

J employer  was  informed  that  unless  he  dis- 
irged  the  sixteen  non-society  men  working  for 
1 the  unionists  would  strike.  He  declined,  and 
men  abandoned  work  that  evening,  having  put 
•he  customary  day's  notice.  The  matter  having 
n brought  before  the  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
>,  they  decided  that  unless  the  striking  unionists 
irned  to  work  on  Wednesday  morning,  there 
ild  be  a general  lock-out.  About  a thousand 
1 are  involved  in  the  result. 


MEETINGS. 

SxVTURDAY,  SEl’-rHMllliK  l6. 
lasf  O'.v  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Ayr 
: Library,  &c. 

Tuesday,  Sei'temder  19. 

Architectural  Association.—Vix.  R.  Brytlall 
Scotcli  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.”  6 p.m. 

WedNESD.\Y,  SUPTEMllEU  20. 
tildcrs'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  JForks  Institution.— 
;nai  y Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  .SErncMnER  23. 
rchitectural  Association.— \’iCn  to  Hailleld  House, 
n leaves  King’s  Cross  at  1.35  p.m. 


two  rod^  having  a reciprocal  telescopic  movement  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  The  platform  supports  are  made  to 
rest  m hooks,  which  can  be  pl.-iced  at  any  desired  height. 

11,023.— Drying  Bricks:  M.  IVolf.— In  order  to  dry 
bricks  thoroughly  by  liot  air,  a drying  chamber,  with  rails, 
packs,  and  cars,  is  provided,  by  wliich,  when  the  hot  air 
is  passed  over  some  of  the  bricks,  they  are  then  moved  a 
.stage  or_  two  further,  until  finally  dried,  the  feeding  and 
discharging  constantly  going  on. 

• ‘3jq3p--AUTOMATic  Taps  : /.  //.  Landgrclie.—A  tap 
in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  by  raising  a lever  ; 
when  this  is  released  the  lever  falls  by  its  weight  and  closes 
the  tap.  The  simplicity  of  the  working  parts  is  also  notable 
m this  invention. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
August  29,-— 16,222,  R.  Sayer,  Sanitation. — 16,237, 
o.  xjoskin,  Brick-making  Machines. — 16,240,  J.  Merry- 
weather,  Dram  or  Sewer  Pipe.  > j j 

August  30. — 16,323,  \V.  Dransfield,  Water  and  Gas-pipe 
Hooks.  ^,324.  J.  h letcher  and  others.  Apparatus  in  con- 
nexion with  Pipe  or  Brick-making  Machines  for  Pressing 
tuyeres  made  from  Fireclay,  &c.,  and  forming  Holes  in 
E.  Dredge,  Automatic  Door-stop. — 16, -140, 
W.  Williams,  Screws.  ^ 

August  31.-16,378,  W.  Ross,  jun.,  Actuating  Water- 
wasTe  Preventing,  and  other  Valves  in  Wood  Cisterns  lined 
with  Lead  or  other  Metal.— 16,388,  R.  Young,  Window- 
W-  Burr,  Fireproof  Ceilings. — 16,419, 
W.  Allen,  Chimney  Cowls. 

Septkmheh  I. — 16,432,  J.  & R.  Shaw,  Automatic  Saw- 
sharpenmg  Machine.— 16.451,  J.  Booth  and  T.  Kirk, 
Iluslung  Water-closets,  &c.— 16,454,  A.  Boult,  Material 
adapted  as  a Substitute  for  Wood,  Metal,  Stone,  &c.— 
16,470,  1.  Kitto,  Asphalt  and  Lead  Cement  Paving  — 
W,477.  G-  Vaiigh.an,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to  Spindles 
SiiPTEMUEK  2.-16,518,  M.  McHaffie,  Building  Bricks, 
16,560,  (t.  & A.  Marchant,  Fastenings  for  Windows,  &c., 
to  Prevent  Windows  from  being  Opened  from  the  Outside, 
and  »o  Prevent  Shaking  when  Closed. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4.9191  W.  Kilkenny,  Combined  Screw  and  Nail. — 11,317, 
H.  Salmon  and  J.  Whiting,  .Substitute  for  Pumice  Slone. 
~>».S36.  W.  Callow,  Water  Waste  Preventers. — 13,578, 
W.  Hayhurst,  Cramps  for  Flooring  with  or  Cramping 
Boards  up. — 13,958,  F.  Baker,  Window-fastenings. — 14,457. 
J.  Nash,  Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Tiles.— 14,760,  W. 
and  L.  Freeman,  Soil-pipes  and  Ventilating  Shafts 
therefor. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

4Si997>  Bundy,  Workman's  Time  Recorders. — 17,544, 
A.  Storey,  Clamp  or  Vice.— 8,314,  J.  Luscher,  Adjustable 
Mitre  Boxe^— 13,440,  D.  Morgan,  Flushing  Stench  Traps 
and  other  Pipes  and  Passages,  principally  applicable  to 
Water-closets  and  Sinks.— 13,705,  J.  Schmidt,  Holders  or 
Clamps  for  Circular  Saws.— 14,629,  C.  Gottsmann,  Closets. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor," and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays. 

pier  and  landing-stage 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Frank  Robinson.  C.E,  Westminster 
Chambers,  13,  Victoria-street.  Westminster.  London  SW 

^air.  KC.^- 

Perr^  & Co.  ....  ;^is,48o  0 o I The  Widnes  Foun- 

Whessoe  Foiin-  dry  Co iTio  977  16  9 

p'J  yCo. 14,15,  0 o W.  ifili&Co 10  949  0 t 

'3.644  o o ( Murdoch  & Came- 
• i=.37i  18  I ron,  Glasgow*  ..  10,70  0 0 

Alfred  Thorne..,.  11,586  o o|  ’AccepWd.  ^^ 

(Gancs.1.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  about 
^0  yds,  of  piling  a^n^side  the  nver  at  Allhain,  for  the  Corporation. 
” Surveyor,  Burnley;- 

1 hos.  Craven  Sc  Sons,  Blackburn .£826  2 6 

C AMBRH^E.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  .n  pair  of  villa 

SbridS  i' 

o o 

5n  t'.-  nf  .Chool  buildin.di.  Jol.ns- 

Jets’-— School  Board.  Messrs.  Geo,  Morgan  & Son,  archi- 

E I Evans  ^dck. 

f&D  Jones;;;:;:;::::': ° 

Joseph  Jones ^^5  ^ '•••  j 

W.  Davies.  S-  Union-strect,  Car-  

marthen  (accepted) 1887  0 1767 


DOVER.— For  the  erection  of  new  halt  and  improvements  for  (hr 

C.  Lewis  & Son  £,,500  I H.  Richardson y,  ™ 

1.493  G.  Keeler 

J-  '.45=  I Austen  & Lewis*.. 

• Accepted. 


r,382 


DOVi;R.-For  constructing  footpath,  building  a wall  <5:c  hv 
Barton  Farin,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Walmr  Thomaf  r 
Borough  Engineer  and  Sun-eyor;-  waiter  iiiomas.  C.h.. 

G.  Lewis  & Sons....  ^ — ' 


.6573  I H.  Richardson,  Dover*  ., 
•Accepted. 


G.Lewis&bons....,£,,So,  0 o | G.  F.  Keeler  £1,88141, 

Austen  & Lewis. 


H.  Richardson  ....  1.395  q q 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

.7S5-“Vkstilation  : /.  C.  M.  Bishop.— W'iih  the 
of  perfecting  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses  by 
•mg  uniform  and  equally-distributed  currents  of  ait, 
ducts,  according  to  this  invention,  are  devised,  and 
in  conjunction  with  a central  chamber,  are  so 
jpd  as  to  draw  in  the  outer  air  and  distribute  it 
lly  over  the  whole  of  the  house  or  over  the  particular 
meiu  to  be  ventilated. 

Ventilating  Stoves:  If.  J.  Piron. — Three 
or  jackets  are  made  (t)  an  inner  jacket  of  corrugated 
or  cast-iron  ; (2)  a middle  jacket  made  with  ribs  or 
ctions;  and  (3)  a cast-iron  outer  jacket.  These 
Is  are  arranged  to  ensure  perfect  combustion,  the  air 
: taken  from  the  room  rising  between  the  corrugated 
t and  the  iron  jacket  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
;a  fuel  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  stove, 
n.— Chimney  Cap  or  Cowl  :.?.<&*/.  Chandler.— 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  cure  smoky  chimneys 
. cowl  of  peculiar  form  is  used.  The  .shaft  of  the  cap 
'Wl  has,  at  a suitable  distance  above  it,  a conical  top 
•ly  larger  than  the  shaft.  This  cap  is  fixed  to  rods 
g in  guides,  and  adapted  to  be  lifted  to  such  an 
V .'"‘I'  ^ chimney-sweeper's  brush  comes 

St  It,  It  will  allow  the  brush  to  pass  above  the  top  of 
laft  to  thoroughly  sweep  the  chimney. 

)9.— Chimney  Tops;  W.  Wa^staffe.—Azzor'i.xnz  to 
latent  the  column  of  the  ventilating  shaft  or  chimney 
ped.  I he  upward  current  escapes  through  slots  or 
•ations,  screened  off  to  prevent  down  draught.  Ifa 
•draught  enters  the  screen  it  must  pass  the  perfora- 
ind  exhaust  at  the  bottom  of  screen. 

3.— Scaffolding  : P.  P.  Massau  (Cologne).— To 
a scaflold  easily  moved,  four  or  more  vertical  sup- 
ire  provided  at  their  lower  end  with  rollers.  To  each 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  supports  are  pivoted 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

.SrpTemiipih  5. — By  A.  Turner  Co.  : “ Broome  Park 
hstnte.  Betchworth,  Surrey,  55  acres,  f.,  14,500/.— By 
brougham,  Rogers  6*  Co.:  37,  St.  Margaret’s-grove, 
fwockenhain,  and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  300/. 

Septemuek  6.— By  Drew  <S-  Son:  48,  Percy-rd., 
Kilburii,  u.t.  186  yr.s.,  g.r.  7/.  4s.,  r.  33/.,  300/. 

Septemuer  7.-By  IV.  J.  Fcwell;  88  to  94  even, 
Church-si.,  Deptford,  u.t.  6oyrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  605/.  ; 139&140 
Lvelyn-Sl.,  u.t.  67  yr.s,,  g.r.  10/.,  430/.  ; 4 & 6,  Oareboro- 
1.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  260/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— Y .^.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g  r for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  • 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


* Accepted, 


EASTER  (Essex).- Accepted  for 
Ma"'bood.  architect,  Chelmsford 

w.  Baker.  Danbury  

[\o  competition.]  ' ^ 


farm  buildings 


7=9  oiwfnnan  ,0 


=ol..ce,  ,V„„tey  p 

Josiah  Walker ^ ^ 


Cliarcl, 

.“5  "sidS's 


TIMBER. 
Greeuheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9/I0/0  ,5/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S. ft. cu.  2/3  j/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  2/3/0  3'io/o 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  3/15/0 

Elm.  do 3/9/0  4/3/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  2/5/0  a/15/0 

Oak,  do. a/15/0  s/5/0 

Cana^  5/, 5/0  7/5/0 

Fine,  Canada  red  3/5/0  2/13/0 

r 4/io/o 

Lath,  D ntsic,  fath  4/to/o  s/io/o 
St.  Petersburg,.  5/0/0  6/ia/o 
■Wainscot,  Riga, 

<Stc..  log 2/15/0  s/0/0 

Odessa,  crown  .. . . 2/15/0  5/0/0 
De.Tls,  Finland 
and  St  ist  std  too  7/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  4th&3td..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  9/0/012,10/0 

Do.  and  yellow. . 7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/015/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  at/io/o  a3/io/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/0 17/ro/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  at 

2nd  6/io/o  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3'o/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq,,  I In.  prep. 

,st 0/9/6  0/14/0 

Do.  2nd 0/7/6  o/ti/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  U Mi 

Honduras,  ..&c  '< 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do. 

Box,  Turkey  1 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  ] 
mlng  ....  . . 


TIMBER  (continHti), 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, la  Scot- 
land   ton  a's/Sl  o'q'o 

Bar.  Welsh,  la  ' ' ■ ' 

London 5/17/6510/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales e/7/6  e/io/o 

Do.  Staffordshire,  ® ^ ' 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46,5/0  46/is'o 
Best  selected  ..  47/5/0  47/75/0 
Sheets  strong..  55/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 4J1/3  42, 8/0 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  o/o/S 


LONDON  -For  the  erection  of  studio  at  No.  49  Addison  rmH 
P»rSs!i“  s™«  S w -i:  l-V  Knls  A, 

Tolin.onACo 

Wm.  King  & son  2.109  Walter  Wallis  . 

J.  Kiimmmoiit  & Sons 1.997  I Rice  A-  Son j'787 


/4  /6i 

I3  1/6 

Ipi  M 

fzl  16 

k 

4/0/0  13/0/0 
9/0/0  20/0/0 
8/0/0  18/0/0 

0/0/6  0/1/3 


A^ngiish  com. 

A-",-,-:-  9/17/6  lo/o/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  n/io/g  0/0/0 

vS; iiS 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN-Straits 80/0A3  80/10/0 

Australian 8i/io/o  82/0/0 

English  Ingots..  Sa'io/o  85/0/0 

Banca 88/0/0  0/0/0 

Briton  82/0/0  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/0/0  21(5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  o/o/o 

Do.  Ceylon 

Palm.  Lagos......  *6/o/o  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

_P^,? =4/0/0  24/rc/o 

Do.  brown  ..r...  22/10/0  a-sto/o 
Cottonseed  ref....  ai/o^  0/0/0 

Oleine ... miolo  23/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 
Do.  refineiT  .. . 5/19/0  ,a/a/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barieJ  0/18/6  ojoL 
Archangel o/jj/e  90/® 


Wiilmm  brass'* ■Son";:;:^|;|?5  TurHf&*ADDle?^^^^^ 

F.&H.F.  Higgs 3.SS0  I Battley.  Son  & Holnessi'.' 

• Accepted. 


L(^NDON.— Accepted  for  rebuilding '•  The  St  lohn's  ” fai-,.,,. 


• ••£4,500 


LONDOX.-For  painting  and  repairs  to  be  done  at  Nos  at  22 
fv  to  I R.  Maskall „ 

"o  ol  F.  Dawes,  Peckhaii'i'"'''lr«  o 

* Accepted.  ° 


w"rmiL"|appa?a.us  amhe  two  Diphtlmria^Blocks 

£710  o I Sugg  & Co £34x10 

-S-:  Fraser 640  0 J.  6,- F,  Clarke*..  jro  ^ 

J.  Edmunds 595  0 •Accep  ed.'"  ° 


LeadenhaU-aireet.  E.C. :-  L-  Harston.  Architects,  15, 

aements,  JeakM.  Sc  Co.  . . £8.655  I I,  & F.  May c,  Ci< 

W.  J.  Fraser  & Co 8,270  Benham  & Son  

BeyiSo,,,  ;.89slj.F™,iSo.|,c„/;;di  IJg 


LONDON.— For  addition- 
East  Dulwich  Grove,  S.: 
architects,  6.  Waterloo-placi 
F.S.I.,  6.  Waterloo-place  :— 

H,Tf  -^''*5'  i Frampton 

Hall.  Beddall  i,  Co 1.080  | Burnian  Sons  ., 

Geo,  Hosking 1,043  Goldman  Co.  ., 

Wra.  Smith  not  I 


the  Dulwich  Constitutional  Club 
Messrs.  Boulnois  Sc  Warner, 
Quantities  by  Mr,  Walter  Davies, 

...£989 


2i6 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  i6,  1893, 


I ONDOX  — Fot  water-mains  and  hydrants  at  the 
Hos^Su.  Fulham,  for  the 

A e-  r*  Har^ton  Architects.  15,  Leaflenhall-street,  • 

Th^es  Bank  Iron  Co.  ..£a6o  o | Aird  Ji  Son  (accepted)  ..£i9S  o 
Johnson  ic  Co..  Ltd >98  to  1 


LONDOX.-Acceptcd  for  the  extension  °f 
sorting  office,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Her  Majesty  5 Office  ol 

'''°  h!  knight  it  Son,  Tottenham  .£569  o ° 


AA.  F.  (Thanks).— J.  B.  (We  can  give  no  further  information 
about  the  system  you  mention  at  present,  but  may  be  able  to  do  so 
later).— J.  K.  N.— J.  R.  H.  (We  do  not  see  sufficient  cause  for 
inserting  the  list  again).  , , 

All  statements  ot  facts,  llsK  of  tenders.  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fot  pubbea- 


MARPLE  (Cheshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  o! 

Wesleyan  schools,  Marple.  Cheshire:—  j-,  o . 

G.  Grundy  & Sons.  Middleton “ 


:ompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  . 

note,— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannet  undertake  to  return  rejected  camtnunicaiions. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-iternsLwhich  have 
duplicate  for  other  joumab,  --- 


fica  AA  lAA.AA^A^,  J Church,  Middleton. 

architect.  Long-street,  Middleton,  Lancs. 
Quantities  by  architect ;—  r,.,  ,r,  n 

W.  & H.  Thorp,  Rhodes a-‘75  >0  “ 


SHEERNESS-ON-SEA.-Accepted  for  the  erection  of  houses 
for  Mr.  A.  W.  Howe.  Messrs.  Shearbum.  architects.  Effingham 
House.  ArundeUstreet.  W.C.  :—  . 

Pavey.  “ ® 


SOUTHAMPTON.-For  erecting  new  stabling 
terminus,  for  the  Southampton  Tramways  Company, 
Lucas,  architect,  i,  I'ortland-strcet 

-J.  Jukes  £3s<! 


t the  Shirley 
Mr.  R.  M.p. 
Southampton.  Quantities  by 


1 ieer*..i’w!ili.'.'-"'^3i8  o 1 C Barter  (accepledl 

C,  PoweU..".'..'.] 305  >0  I . (All  of  Shirley). 

(Protecting  estimate.  .t3>3-) 


WHISTON  (Staffs-l.- For  additions,  Ac.,  to  school  build, ngs. 
Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  architects.  Hanley;—  . a.  r 

Pattinson  ^*69  | Cooper,  tthislon  (accepted)  £-50 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THEBUILDER'lssuppIledDlRBCTfrom  the  Office  to  resideata 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  ot  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Cevlon.  Ac.  a6s.  Mr  annum,  R^ttances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  F0URDRINIE!R)  should  be  addre^d  to 
the  Publisher  of  THB  BUILOHR.  No.  *S.  Catberlne-street,  w.L. 


the 


THE  BUILDER  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

b CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  ^ieral  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details,  &c. 

•t.  Canterbury  ( 9.  Nor^ch 


♦9.  Lichfield 
•3.  St.  Alban’s 
•4.  Peterboro' 
•5,  Welte 

6.  Exeter 

7,  Salisbury 


6.  Bristol 


24,  Truro 
35.  St.  Davids 
•26.  York 
37,  Ripon 
iS.  Cbeste 
39,  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 


t7.  Llandaff 

.....  Rochester  [ >8.  Oxford 
■II.  Lincoln  19.  Southwell 

12.  Gloucester  1 ao.  Worcester 

13.  St.  Paul's  I 21.  Bangor  1 

14.  Hereford  I and  V 

15.  Chichester  I 22.  St.  Asaph  ) 

>6.  Ely  I 23.  Winchester 

■Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each,  except  1,  2.  3.  4.  S. 
IT.  and  26,  the  numbers  of  THE  Builder"  containing  these  being 
out  ef  krint : but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN,  AND  DESCRIPTION 
OP  GANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALBAN’S,  PETER. 
BOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  bad.  price  8d.  each,  and  of 
LINCOLN  and  YORK,  price  is.  sd.  each.  Postage  and  packuig 
of  reprints  extra ; single  sets.  2d.  or  the  seven  sets  together,  6d. 

(The  whole  scries  (including  reprints)  135.  6d. ; post-free,  iss- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


....  w-w. NOT  DESIREb. 

Al)  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisemCTts 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertlsenients,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
_sements  on  front  page.  Compeddons.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auedop, 
Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  appUcadon  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under ts.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


Stamps  tmtsi  net  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
temined  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
, DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
: The  builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Adverrisemenis  for  the  current  week's  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.ra.  on  THURSDAY  but ’’Classificadoa  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF -PAST 
ONk  p.m  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
• ■ : by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


MORNING. 

Tbe  ^blisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  adverdseiDents,  and 
ftrongly  recommendstbat  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be' 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHABLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  S H E P T 0 N - MALLEI 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C 


HAM  HIliL  STOiFR. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spccialli 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUI 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivers 
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Practical  Designing. 

HAT  design  should 
be  considered  and 
elaborated  with 
reference  to  the 
nature  of  the 
material  in  which  it 
is  to  be  executed  is 
a principle  which 
has  now  been  so 
lo  recognised 
among  us  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a truism 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon. 
Many  designers,  however,  especially 
architects  who  have  hardly  time  to  go 
far  into  the  processes  by  which  their 
designs  are  carried  out,  may  still  fail  to 
realise  the  extent  to  which  not  merely  the 
-character  of  the  material  but  the  process  of 
jTianufacture  may  iniluence  the  suitability  of 
the  design.  Looking  at  a carpet  or  other 
textile,  we  may  at  once  form  a decided 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  design  is  a 
suitable  one  to  be  effective  in  that  particular 
class  of  material.  But  a further  investigation 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  design  is 
-worked  into  the  material  may  show  that, 
while  two  designs  may  be  equally  suitable 
for  the  material  as  far  as  aesthetic  effect  goes, 
one  of  them  may  be  easy  to  work  and  the  other 
very  difficult.  So,  again,  with  such  a materia] 
as  wrought  iron,  for  which  designs  are  not 
unfrequently  made  on  paper  which  might 
look  well  enough  if  executed,  but  which  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  execute ; a spiral  or 
other  feature  may  be  designed  of  a section 
which  would  be  effective  enough  in  appear- 
ance, but  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
bend  into  the  required  curve ; and  so  on. 
This  element  of  practical  workability,  so  lo 
speak,  runs  through  almost  all  materials 
which  are  used  as  vehicles  for  decorative 
design  ; there  is  the  question  of  what  will 
look  best  in  the  material,  and  behind  that 
the  question  of  what  can  be  executed  best. 

It  is  in  order  to  draw  further  attention  to 
this  point,  as  well  as  to  assist  students 
of  decorative  design  in  a knowledge 
of  the  practical  conditions  of  various 
processes  as  beating  on  design,  that  tlie 
handbook  bearing  the  title  which  heads 
this  article*  has  been  produced,  consisting 

* Practical  Designing  : A handbook  on  the  Preparation 
-of  Working  Drawings.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White.  Con- 
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of  a series  of  short  essays  on  the  practical 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
designing  for  various  classes  of  materials 
and  manufactures,  and  in  preparing  ttie 
working  drawings  from  which  the  designs 
are  to  be  carried  out.  The  book  is  concise 
in  its  literary  portion,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated for  practical  purposes  of  exposition  ; 
and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  all  architects  and  decorative  designers. 

Mr.  Millar,  in  treating  of  the  preparation 
of  designs  for  carpets,  reminds  the  reader  of 
several  points  which  are  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  have  not  considered 
carpet  designing  from  a manufacturer’s  point 
of  view.  The  pattern  consists  of  “patches 
of  cplour  with  sharply-defined  edges,”  and 
has  to  be  so  designed,  if  t It  is  to 

resemble  the  design.  “The designer  should 
never  forget  that'his  sketch  must  be  reduced 
to  a definite  number  of  tints  when  being  put 
on  lines.”  This  is  a limitation  which  it  is 
surely  most  important  that  the  designer 
should  have  fully  assimilated  before  he  puts 
brush  to  paper  at  all.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  touched  upon  in  the  essay  which  are 
after  all  rather  aesthetic  than  practical, 
but  which  are  very  important.  We  entirely 
concur  with  the  author  in  the  maxim, 
to  which  he  calls  special  attention  by 
putting  it  in  italics,  that  in  a carpet  “form 
must  always  be  a secondary  matter  as 
compared  with  colour.”  There  is  one  point 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Millar  as  a reason  for 
this  secondary  importance  of  form,  viz.  : 
that  a carpet  in  use  is  always  seen,  as  a 
whole,  in  sharp  perspective,  with  the  pattern 
more  and  more  foreshortened  as  it  recedes 
from  the  eye.  That  is  important  and  is 
doubtless  often  overlooked.  But  even  inde- 
pendently of  that  question  of  perspective, 
we  hold  that  form  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance for  the  reason  that  the  nature  of  the 
material  is  not  such  as  either  to  define 
form  sharply  or  to  carry  out  symmetrical 
forms  with  complete  precision  ; and  this,  as 
we  remember  remarking  in  speaking  of  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1889,  applies  just  as  much  to  this 
class  of  work  when  hung  on  a wall  as  when 
placed  on  a floor  ; and  more  to  carpets  than 
to  tapestry,  because  symmetry  of  execution 

tributors  : Alexander  Millar;  Arthur  Silver;  Wilton  P. 
Rix  ; Owen  Carter  ; R.  L.  B.  Rathbonc  ; Selwyn  Image  ; 
H.  Orrinsmiih  ; and  Georg'J  C.  Haite.  London  and  New 
York:  Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1293. 
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in  a design,  as  far  as  line  goes,  is  even  less 
under  control  than  in  the  manual  process 
of  tapestr^L  The  object  of  a carpet 
is  to  produce  a rich  and  barmonious  colour 
effect,  and  Mr.  Millar  ( -'mplains  that  some 
designers  seem  to  work  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  if  they  were  producing  a thing  in 
monochrome.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  for  the  interesting  and  practically 
arranged  information  as  to  the  process  of 
“ planting  ” a carpet  design,  and  the  avoidance 
in  a repeat  pattern  of  details  which  will  lead 
to  “ striping”  when  the  carpet  is  seen  as  a 
whole — one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
provide  against  in  every  kind  of  repeat 
design,  as  many  an  otherwise  pleasing  wall- 
paper testifies  ; and  striping  is  more  likely 
to  develop  in  the  foreshortened  horizontal 
carpet  surface  than  in  the  vertical  wall- 
paper. We  may  also  draw  attention  to  the 
note  that  in  designs  for  the  Brussels  make 
of  carpets  the  drawing  should  not  be  too 
thinly  coloured,  as  an  effect  is  produced  on 
paper  which  is  not  realised  in  execution. 
The  designer  must  face  the  fact  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a colour  design  which  has  to 
be  produced  mechanically  in  defined  patches 
of  colour,  and  must  define  them  well  in  his 
drawing  if  he  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  ultimate  result.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  in  fact  would  apply  to  all 
colour  design  which  has  to  be  mechanically 
reproduced : the  designer  must  guard 
against  being  deceived  by  the  effect  of 
freedom  of  manipulation  with  the  brush 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  executed 
work.  In  regard  to  light  and  shade  Mr. 
Millar  observes  that  the  power  of  indicating 
this  by  solid  masses  of  colour  is  much  better 
developed  among  French  designers  than 
English.  He  admits  that  light  and  shade 
should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  carpet 
design,  but  urges  that  the  average  house- 
holder has  not  arrived  at  this  point  yet.  Then 
let  him  arrive  as  soon  as  possible.  Why 
desire  to  train  draughtsmen  into  a proficiency 
in  representing  what  it  is  admitted  they 
ought  not  to  represent  ? 

In  connexion  with  carpets  we  may  take  the 
subjects  of  “W’’oven  Fabrics”  and  “Printed 
Fabrics,”  treated  of  by  Mr.  Arthur  Silver. 
The  first-named  subject,  as  the  author 
observes,  is  practically  inexhaustible  in  the 
variety  of  types  it  includes.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  lace, 
in  regard  to  which  \vc  think  the  illustrations 
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of  symmetrical  designs  on  “ panels  ” are 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
material.  The  hints  as  to  the  sizes  and 
widths  commonly  used  are  of  practical  im- 
portance. The  illustrations  of  designs  for 
muslins  we  like  much  better,  and  there  is  a 
most  useful  practical  comparison  afforded 
between  the  drawing  for  a Madras  muslin 
pattern  (Fig.  6)  and  a portion  of  the  same 
pattern  photographed  from  the  actual  stuff. 
Here  tiie  student  can  compare  the  effect  of 
the  drawing  with  the  result  in  the  actual  stuff, 
which  is  very  different  to  the‘’feye;  Figs.  8 
snd  9,  given  with  the  same  object,  are  even 
more  instructiv'e,  and  show  emphatically  how 
different  the  effect  of  the  smaller  details  may 
be,  in  execution,  from  the  effect  of  a draw- 
ing (or  diagram  we  might  rather  say)  even 
when  faithfully  followed  by  the  manufacturer. 
In  regard  to  tapestry,  which  is  next  con- 
sidered, the  following  remarks  are  worth 
special  attention  : — 

■■  In  designing  for  tapestry  do  not  forget  that  the 
-KrCual  fabric  shows  an  outline  composed  of  small 
steps  or  squares;  therefore,  in  drawing  vour  design, 
It  is  well,  although  you  use  true  and  actual  rurves.  to 
remember  that  they  will  be  represented  in  the 
cloth  by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  ; very 
short  lines,  probably,  perhaps,  only  of  an  inch, 
but  none  the  less  strictly  pierpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal, and  not  curved.  Therefore,  if  you  describe 
a cur\e  which,  before  it  quickens,  is  'in  the  main 
horizontal,  you  will  discover  it  in  the  cloth  as  an 
actual  horizontal  line  ; the  same  holds  good  of 
perpendicular  lines  ; consequently,  if  you  draw  a 
small  circular  fig  ire  the  result  will  in  all  probability 
^ square,  or  ne.H  - . but  the  greater  the  circum- 

ference  of  the  figure  o be  expressed,  the  more 
faithful  will  it  appear.  Therefore,  if  you  make  a 
cun-e  which  is  very  subtle,  and  inclines  in  a hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular  direction,  it  must  needs  be 
r^rcsented  by  a true  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
edge  ; and  unless  the  feature  of  the  design  requires 
this  character,  it  is  well  to  draw  your  curves  so 
that  they  avoid  making  right-angles  to  the  per- 
pendicular. ^ 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  turn  direct 
front  this  chapter  to  the  one  on  piinted 
fabrics,  and  realise  how  absolutely  different 
are  the  method  of  execution  and  the  objects 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  design. 
Irom  those  of  woven  fabrics,  though  to  the 
popular  mind  both  kinds  are  often  indis- 
criminately classed  together  as  "textiles.” 
The  remarks  on  the  method  of  production  of 
machine-printed  cretonnes  will  enable  the 
reader  to  realise  to  some  e.vtent  the  cost, 
care,  and  ingenuity  of  mechanical  means 
which  go  to  the  production  of  this  class  of 
work  concerning  which  the  author  remarks, 
"I  do  not  know  which  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  tlie  skill  brought  to  bear,  or  the 
apathy  with  which  the  result  is  regarded.” 
The  subject  of  "Floor-cloths,”  treated  by 
ihe  sarne  writer,  follows  this,  being  really 
akin  to  it,  as  it  is  a class  of  design  produced 
by  printing  from  blocks,  though  witli  im- 
portant variations  in  the  conditions  of 
printing  : superimposed  colours  cannot  be 
used  with  good  result,  because  the  second 
jirinting  falls  on  the  wet  surface  of  the 
iirst  ; and  separately  printed  outline  blocks 
are  almost  a necessity;  at  all  events 
we  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  "the 
outline  is  an  indispensable  element  in  ffoor- 
cloth  design,’  and  has  to  be  printed  with 
greater  force  and  lulness  of  colour  tlian  the 
surfaces  which  it  encloses.  The  process 
and  the  means  employed,  are  rendered 
clear!)  intelligible  in  a small  space  and  bv 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  diagrams.  We  quite 
agree  that  complicated  arrangements  should 
be  avoided,  and  that  the  designer  should 
endeavour  to  develop  originality  in  the 
direction  ol  simplicity,”  but  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  emphasise  too  strongly  the  idea 
that  geometrical  forms  are  best  suited  for 
this  mateiial ; this  idea  may  tend  towards 
running  too  much  into  the  likeness  of  tile 
design;  m fact  it  is  rather  a vice  of  some  of 
the  popular  floor-cloth  designs  that  they  too 
much  suggest  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to 
imitate  tiling— some  of  them  indeed  are 
obviuusly  designed  with  this  end.  To  our 
thinking  there  has  been  rather  a want  of 

enterprise  shown  in  floor-cloth  design  in  the 

too  constant  adherence  to  geometrical  pat- 
terns of  a type  which  cannot  have  demanded 


much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  designer. 
Designs  with  a certain  degree  of  flow  of  line 
in  them  may  certainly  be  satisfactorily  pro- 
duced in  this  material,  if  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  treatment  are  observed,  and  an 
avoidance  of  too  complicated  detail. 

Tile  design,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
necessarily  laid  down  in  the  form  of  geo- 
metricallj'-shaped  pieces  of  fi.xed  sizes,  most 
appropriately -takes  geometrical  form  in  its 
principal  divisions  at  all  events,  though  there 
may  be  any  amount  of  freedoffi'of  line  in  the 
detail  contained  on  any  one  tile.  Mr.  Owen 
Carter.'the  author  of  the  chapter  on  the 
subject,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
that  is  in  regard  to  pattern  tiles.  Decorative 
figures  and  large  floral  designs,  worked  out 
in  a number  of  tiles  each  of  which  supplies 
a part  of  the  design,  hardly  come  under  the 
proper  category  of  tile  design  ; they  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  wall  paintings  put 
together  in  separate  pieces.  Tile  design  is 
essentially  design  made  up  from  square 
pieces  each  of  which  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  subject  ol  wall  papers  completes  the 
class  of  surface  design  and  is  treated,  as  far 
as  can  be  in  so  short  a space,  by  Mr.  Hait6, 
who  gives  a very  good  outline  both  of  the 
practical  and  aesthetic  view  of  the  subject, 
accompanied  by  explanatory  diagrams  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  repeats,  and  some  very 
good  complete  designs  as  examples  of 
different  kinds  of  effect.  His  statement, 
Iiowever,  that  the  more  severe  the  treatment 
of  the  design  the  better  it  will  bear  repetition, 
must,  we  think,  be  taken  in  a modified  sense! 
He  says  that  geometrical  figures  gain  by 
repetition  but  that  an  elaborated  pattern 
often  loses  by  it  ; but  this  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  some  of  his  own  examples 
(Fig.  I and  Fig.  29  for  instance)  and  with  the 
common  practice  of  some  of  the  best 
designers  of  the  day  at  present.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  naturalistic  designs 
lose  by  repetition.  Purely  geometrical  design 
in  repetition  over  a large  surface  hardly 
produces  a wall  paper  of  the  highest  interest, 
The  great  success  of  paper-designing  seems 
to  be  to  give,  in  a flowing  but  conventional 
design,  an  impression  of  continuity  in  spite 
of  ’fs  1 ■ 'nted  in  repeats.  Mr.  Haiti's 
remarks  on  tiie  true  meaning  of  "conven- 
tional ■■  and  " natural  in  this  class  of  design 
(page  292)  are  very  well  put. 

Mr.  Selwyn  Image’s  short  paper  "On  the 
Making  of  Cartoons  for  Painted  Glass"  takes 
the  very  sensible  and  practical  form  of  a ■ 
description  of  his  own  method,  which  is  the 
best  thing  that  any  competent  teacher  can 
do  in  a limited  space,  as  giving  what  his  own 
personal  experience  has  recommended  as 
the  best.  He  is  in  favour  of  frankly  recog- 
nising the  leading— we  should  imagine  eve^ 
competent  stained  glass  artist  will  agree 
with  him  there — but  of  keeping  its  lines  and 
spaces  as  simple  as  possible  ; enclosing  a 
head,  for  instance,  in  a simple  band  of  lead, 
not  following  the  outline  in  detail,  and 
throwing  out  the  profile  by  shading  between 
it  and  tlie  lead  ; the  same  with  floral  forms. 
We  agree  with  him  (he  says  that  some 
people  will  not)  in  thinking  that  a rather 
plentiful  use  of  leads  — not  letting  the 
openings  e.xceed  about  S in.  square— besides 
being  of  practical  value  in  avoiding  the  use 
of  large  pieces  ol  glass  which  may  be  iniured 
in  firing,  gives  a richness  of  effect  to  a 
window  which  is  an  artistic  gain. 

Mr.  Rathbone's  paper  on  metal-work  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  in 
the  book,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  first 
thing  which  the  designer  of  a piece  of  metal 
work  has  to  consider  is,  " in  which  of  its 
possible  conditions  or  states  the  metal  should 
be  taken,  so  that  it  may  most  readily  assume 
the  form  which  lie  has  in  his  mind,  ’ so  that 
he  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  the 
forms  altered  afterwards  from  the  first 
design,  and  the  freedom  of  the  lines  injured 
or  broken,  "this  piece  to  be  made  thicker  or 
longer,  to  leave  room  for  the  internal  con- 
struction, or  that  curve  to  have  its  back 
broken,  or  to  be  marred  by  an  unsightly 
joint,  because  it  cannot  be  made  in  one 
piece.’  We  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Benson 


that  the  British  workmen  in  metals  are  apt 
to  hold  the  ideas  of  designers  in  disdain,  and 
to  take  pleasure  in  overwhelming  them  with 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working  out 
what  looks  well  on  paper.  That  is  not  oun 
experience,  at  all  events  ; we  have  generally 
found  that  a good  workman,  though  he  may* 
(and  very  wisely)  point  out  to  the  designer 
where  there  would  be  a practical  difficulty,, 
is  rather  desirous  to  afford  all  the  help  he 
can  in  carrying  out  a design,  especially  if  iti 
has  any  quality  of  novelty  and  originality. 

“ Drawing  for  Reproduction,  ’ by  the  editon 
of  the  book,  is  one  of  the  mo;t  usefuLi 
chapters  for  architects  in  these  days  whem 
photographic  reproduction  of  one  kind  or 
another  has  also  entirely  superseded  en- 
graving. Mr.  Gleeson  White  divides  pro-' 
cesses  for  typography  into  "direct  repro-' 
duction  ” and  "half-tone”  blocks.  He  is  ; 
unnecessarily  positive  - in  his  reiterated; 
demand  that  the  former  should  be  drawn  in 
absolutely  black  ink  ; brown  produces  just 
as  well;  the  defect  is  that  in  the  case  ofi 
blocks  to  be  printed  witli  printed  matter,  the 
artist  does  nbf  realise  the  effect  which  his 
drawing  will  have  so  well  as  if  it  is- 
drawn  as  nearly -as  possible  of  the  colour- 1 
it  will  be  printed.  The  importance* 
however,  to  draughtsmen  who  make  a 
living  by  making  drawings  for  the  Press, 
or  at  least  increase  tlieir  incorhe  by  it,  of  I 
knowing  precisely  what  kind  of  drawing  will 
reproduce  best,  is  very  great,  and  the 
instances  Mr.  White  gives  of  the  refusal  ot  I 
really  artistic  drawings  which  would  not 
produce  well,  and  the  acceptance  of  drawings 
of  far  inferior  artistic  quality  in  themselves, 
but  by  a draughtsman  who  knew  exactly 
how  to  draw  for  reproducing,  are  quite  to  the 
point,  and  such  as  happen  in  real  life  agaiii  ' 
and  again.  Considering  that  the  majority  of 
illustrations  in  architectural  papers  are  now 
reproduced  by  photography,  the  ignorance  of  , 
architectural  draughtsmen  on  the  subject  is  ■ 
often  extraordinary,  as  well  as  to  the  method, 
of  production  as  the  time  it  requires.  We 
liave  several  times  had  a request  from  the. 
author  of  a drawing  to  have  some  slight 
alteration  made,  or  to  have  it  (in  the  case  qf 
a photograph)  pri;.  e 1 ’i.  iome  particular- 
tone,  on  the  very  day  ol  publishing,  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  if  a typographical 
block,  it  was  made  and  delivered  by  that 
time,  and  it  a lithograpii,  the  copies  had 
been  in  process  of  printing  for  the  last  three 
days,  and  were  nearly  all  made.  They  seem  to 
think  a block  or  a lithograph  can  be  altered  at 
the  last  moment,  like  a printer's  correction  ii>.  . 
type.  It  would  surely  be  wortli  their  while 
to  know  a little  more  than  that.  Mr.  White 
might  have  given  them  a hint  on  that  point, 
of  which  he  says  nothing,  perhaps  not 
believing  that  anyone  could  require  it.  A 
few  words  as  to  the  style  of  drawing  might 
have  been  added  with  advantage.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  line  drawings, 
for  reproducing  should  be  clean  and  even  ia 
line,  lor  all  blurrs  tend  to  become  exagge- 
rated ; and  especially  that  line  shading- 
sliould  be  in  clean-cut  lines  at  even  distances,, 
and  in  general  not  cross-hatched ; a good, 
effect  may  be  produced  by  cross-liatching  if 
very  cleanly  done,  but  not  in  a scribbly  way  ; 
the  intersections  of  the  lines  tend  to  spread" 
and  get  lumpy ; and  moreovershading  of  this- 
kind,  which  looks  free  in  the  original  sketch-, 
tends  to  become  unduly  hard  and  pranounced 
in  the  reproduction.  All  these  are  matters, 
which  should  have  been  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  the  writer's  advice  is  in  these 
respects  rather  defective.  The  author  recom- 
mends one  or  two  American  Indian  inks  (lo- 
use an  Irishism)  as  better  than  any  others  for 
drawings  for  reproduction.  Good  Indian  ink,.  ■ 
as  we  can  get  it  here,  is  however  generally 
quite  satisfactory. 

Apart  from  the  points  we  have  noticed* 
the  chapter  contains  good  general  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  styles  of  reprodiictioiv 
that  are  practised,  and  the  methods  of 
drawing  for  them.  Mr.  White  notices,  we 
observe,  the  system  of  very  great  reduc- 
tion from  rather  rough  -sketches  which  is 
now  often  employed.  He  comments  oa 
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the  faiiuie  of  such  reductions  to  a minute 
scale  to  give  the  real  balance  of  tone 
in  the  original.  There  is  another  point  in 
regard  to  it  open  to  comment ; its  effect 
on  the  draughtsman.  The  result  is  to  induce 
a splashy  and  careless  style  of  drawing,  in 
which  general  effect  only  is  looked  to  and 
detail  disregarded,  because  it  would  never 
be  seen  in  minute  reduction,  which  on  the 
other  hand  gives  a general  effect  of  neat- 
ness and  finish  which  is  totally  absent 
from  the  original  drawing.  Tlie  public 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  originals 
of  some  of  the  charming  and  apparently 
delicately  executed  small  tone-blocks  which 
are  produced  for  the  American  illustrated 
inagazines.  We  had  the  opportunity  one 
day  of  looking  over  a considerable  collection 
of  sketches  of  architectural  interiors  in 
Indian  ink,  done  for  this  kind  of  minute 
reproduction  by  an  artist  of  great  rejuitalion. 
These  would  be  reproduced  on  the  rolled 
paper  of  the  magazine,  perhajis  about 
one-tenth  the  heiglit  of  the  originals,  and 
would  then  appear,  no  doubt,  as  broadly 
executed  but  delicate  little  tone-sketches. 
The  originals  were  large  splashes  of 
Indian  ink  brush  work,  powerful  in  general 
effect  but  without  a bit  of  recognisable 
architectural  detail  in  them  ; and  the 
editor  of  an  architectural  journal  naturally 
felt  compelled  to  hint  to  the  eminent 
artist,  as  delicately  as  possible,  that  archi- 
tects wanted  some  definite  indication  of 
detail  in  the  representation  of  architecture. 
We  cannot  think  that  it  is  a good  or  a whole- 
some system  which  leads  to  and  encourages 
such  a method  of  drawing,  in  which  delicacy 
of  effect  is  to  be  ensured,  and  the  slurring 
over  of  detail  compensated  for,  only  by  the 
minimising  influence  of  the  camera. 


NOTES. 

^l^a'T  is  openly  asserted  that  the  result 
KJ  of  the  recent  ballot  of  the  miners 

three  questions  alluded 
to  in  our  issue  of  the  9th  inst. 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  views  of 
the  men,  sufficient  consideration  not  having 
been  given  to  the  question  of  resuming 
work,  where  possible,  at  the  old  rates. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  ballot,  some  of 
the  miners’ agents  intimated  that  they  were 
prepared  to  ignore  the  Federation,  and  to 
allow  any  of  their  men  who  could  do  so  to 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages. 
This  policy  has  been  acted  upon  in  several 
districts,  and  more  coal  is  being  raised  at  the 
present  time  than  for  weeks  past.  This 
partial  resumption  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
dispute.  An  undoubted  success  is  scored  by 
those  men  who  resume,  inasmuch  as  they 
maintain  their  position  of  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  25  per  cent,  reduction,  “or  any  part 
thereof,”  though  their  wages  will  doubtless 
be  ultimately  controlled  by  the  terms  of  the 
general  settlement.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  a large  proportion  of  these 
men  were  not  locked  out,  having  had  no 
notice  of  reduction.  They  left  their  em- 
ployment of  their  own  accord,  or  rather 
at  the  bidding  of  their  leaders,  in 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  received 
notice.  The  loyalty  of  the  Federation 
members  to  the  principles  of  Unionism  is 
thus  being  severely  tested  ; but,  as  exempli- 
fied at  the  recent  Congress,  some  of  those 
principles  are  so  purely  and  unreasonably 
selfish  that  they  defeat  their  own  ends.  For 
example,  the  fuel  famine,  which  is  rapidly 
stopping  so  many  industries,  is  alienating  or 
diverting  funds  upon  which  the  leaders  had 
evidently  relied  lor  support.  Many  bodies, 
which  might  have  contributed  largely  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  enough  to  do 
to  provide  for  their  own  sufferers,  thus  the 
dispute.  The  order  has  been  given  to  send 
no  coal  to  the  alTected  districts,  although  on 
reflection  it  would  be  seen  that  this  course 
would  influence  the  coalowners  of  those 
districts  to  try  and  put  an  end  to  the  strike 
in  order  to  avoid  outside  coal  displacing 


their  own.  Some  of  the  workmen  thrown 
idle  for  want  of  fuel  can  see  this,  and  their 
sympatliy  is  being  surely  alienated.  It  was 
reported  some  time  since  that  the  London 
coal  trade  was  driven  almost  exclusively  to 
the  waterside,  but  there  are  many  large 
centres  of  industry  with  no  such  alternative, 
the  result  being  disastrous  to  numerous 
branches  of  trade  as  well  as  to  the  railways. 
Ihe  importation  of  Continental  coal  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  of  a success, 
a fact  upon  which  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves. 


I^ORRESPONDENCE  continues  in  the 
V — Times  on  tlie  subject  of  betterment  in 
regard  to  London  improvements.  Many 
people  may  think  that  the  subject  is  e.x- 
hausted,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  it  is  only  by 
dint  of  reiteration  in  different  forms  tliat 
public  opinion  is  thoroughly  educated.  Mr. 
Baumann  in  his  letter  points  out  that  those 
who  would  have  to  bear  a betterment  rate 
under  the  Bill,  the  betterment  clauses  of 
which  have  been  recently  rejected  by  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  are  small  owners  with  an 
average  rating  of  under  one  hundred  a year. 
U'e  cannot  think  that  this  is  a point  against 
the  principle  ; it  matters  not  who  the  owners 
are,  whether  peers  or  tradesmen,  if  the  tax 
is  a just  one  and  easy  to  levy.  What  we 
have  urged  is  that  the  subject  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  the  principle  must  be 
applied  to  ali  public  improvements  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other,  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  at  all,  and  should  be  embodied  in  a 
Bill  such  as  the  present  Land  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  recent  rejection  of  the 
special  clauses  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
public  attention  will  now  be  more  drawn  to 
the  question,  and  tliat  it  must  be  decided  on 
grounds  of  general  principle. 


The  papers  read  before  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  were 
not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years.  The  President’s  address,  to  begin 
with,  was  of  an  extremely  elementary 
character,  such  as  might  have  been  written 
by  anyone  possessing  a slight  acquaintance 
with  the  science,  and  very  different  to  what 
was  expected  in  the  time  of  Murchison, 
Sedgwick,  and  Lyell.  If  the  sole  intention  of 
Mr.  Teall  had  been  to  provoke  discussion 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  it,  but  the 
election  of  such  an  authority  on  petrology 
was  looked  upon  by  all  geologists  as  a fitting 
occasion  for  a learned  discourse  on  his 
particular  subject — in  which  they  were  sorely 
disappointed.  The  paper  by  Professor  Clowes 
recording  the  occurrence  of  barium  sulphate 
as  a cementing  material  of  a Nottingham 
sandstone  was  of  much  interest,  and  will 
doubtless  stimulate  others  to  instigate 
inquiry  on  the  same  grounds.  Professor 
Hull's  paper  on  the  water-bearing 
capacity  of  the  new  red  sandstone  at 
Nottingham  does  not  seem  to  be  a very 
wonderful  production,  and  might  well  have 
found  vent  on  some  less  au.spicious  occasion. 
The  endeavour  to  define  the  limits  between 
geology  and  geography,  also,  was  mere  waste 
of  time  ; the  proper  limits  assigned  to  each, 
and  recognised  long  since,  were  well  brought 
out  by  Professor  Bonney  when  he  remarked 
that  whilst  the  one  was  a description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  other  was  a science 
relating  to  the  whole  earth,  and  that  the 
two  were  indissoluble.  The  paper,  which 
occupied  a large  share  of  Monday,  and 
attracted  the  attention  ofbolh  biologists  and 
geologists,  on  fossil  and  recent  coral  reefs 
evoked  nothing  new  ; and  if  the  advantages 
ol  the  science  from  a practical  point  of  view 
were  gauged  from  what  dropped  from  the 
speakers  on  Wednesday,  when  the  claims  of 
the  science  to  be  taught  in  schools  were 
advocated,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  their  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
fact  is  that  the  average  professor  of  tlie 
science  is  far  loo  much  wrapped  up  in  the 


theoretical  bearings  of  his  science  to  know 
anything  whatever  concerning  the  extent  of 
its  practical  applications,  and  he  is,  there- 
fore, unable  to  state  a fair  case. 


The  Electrical  Congress  at  Chicago  has 
carried  off  several  of  our  leading 
electricians,  and  consequently  the  subject  of 
electricity  is  not  so  well  represented  this 
year  at  the  Brilisli  Association  meeting  as  is 
usually  the  case  ; many  papers  that  would 
probably  otherwise  have  appeared  there, 
having  been  read  and  discussed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  fragments  that 
remain,  not  the  least  opportune  in  these  days 
of  coal  crisis  is  Mr.  Albion  T.  Snell’s  paper 
on  “The  Utilisation  of  Waste  Water-Power 
by  Electricity.”  Mr.  Snell  discusses  the 
reasons  why  water-power,  so  largely  used 
on  the  Continent  as  a source  of  electrical 
power,  is  yet  so  little  used  in 
Great  Britain.  Chief  amongst  these 
are  the  relative  clieapness  of  coal  and  the 
small  supply  of  water-power  in  the  neigh- 
bcurhood  of  places  where  electrical  plants 
would  be  commercially  profitable.  He 
doubts,  however,  whether  coal  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  will  always  be  obtainable,  and  holds 
that  we  miglit  well  “make  the  most  of  such 
water-power  as  we  have  as  an  adjunct  to,  if 
not  as  a substitute  lor  coal.”  He  instances 
the  water-supply  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Greenock,  as  cases  wher.-  an  enormous 
amount  ot  power  is  wasted  which  might  be 
advantageously  used  for  lighting  the  various 
towns  in  their  vicinity.  But  when  he  pro- 
poses to  dam  numerous  mountain  streams 
which  “might  thus  be  converted  into 
reservoirs  for  feeding  turbines,”  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  protest  against  such  sacrilege.  A 
mountain  stream  has  a value  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  ^ s.  d. 


The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  earth 
tremors  was  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  British  Association  proceedings.  Mr. 
Symons  gave  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
sinking  of  land  in  the  mining  districts  of 
the  north  of  England,  and  reviewed  and 
described  various  instruments  for  recording 
earth  tremors.  The  difficulty  in  all  these 
instruments  seems  to  be  to  make  them 
record  exactly  the  kind  of  tremor  they  are 
reejuired  to  record,  and  omit  the  record  of 
accidental  tremors,  such  as  those  caused  by 
a cart  passing.  Of  course  an  ideal  tremor 
instrument  should  be  out  of  the  scope  of  all 
accidental  disturbance.  Professor  Milne,  in 
his  report  on  the  work  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  earthquake  and 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Japan,  admitted  also 
that  in  a violent  storm  of  tremors  the  recording 
instrument  became  irregular  in  its  action 
and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “altered  its  zero,” 
so  that  accuracy  of  observation  was  im- 
possible. _ This  seems  to  be  an  inherent 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  measure  earth 
tremors.  The  datum  is  itself  on  the  trembling 
earth  ; for  ideal  accuracy  we  should  require 
a datum  unconnected  with  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. Still,  the  highly  ingenious  instruments 
which  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
have  no  doubt  enabled  us  to  add  very  largely 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes and  tremors.  An  interesting  point 
to  our  readers  is  the  announcement  by  Pro- 
fessor Milne  that  the  committee’s  reports  had 
led  to  a practical  alteration  in  the  design 
of  bridges  in  Japan,  so  as  to  resist  the 
shock  of  earthquake  at  those  points  in  the 
walls  or  piers  which  had  previously  been 
found  most  liable  to  give  way.  We  hope  to 
get  some  more  information  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  made  the  important  suggestion 
that  the  weight  of  water,  flowing  and  receding 
with  the  tide,  might  account  for  some  periodic 
movements  of  the  earth.  He  suggested  that 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  were  probobly 
“ tilted  " to  some  extent  by  the  mass  of  the 
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Mersey  tidal  water  flowing  in  between  them. 
There  are  competent  scientific  observers  in 
Liverpool  who  could  take  up  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  point : the  result  might  be  of 
considerable  interest. 


Among  the  practical  papers  read  at  the 
British  Association  we  have  received 
reprints  of  two,  one  by  Mr.  Ashwell,  of 
Nottingham,  on  Warming  and  Ventilation, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Warner,  also  of  Notting- 
ham, on  the  Disposal  of  Refuse.  Mr. 
AshwelTs  is  an  admirable  and  well-illustrated 
paper  representing  the  advantage  and  even 
necessity,  for  large  public  or  private  buildings, 
of  mechanical  ventilation,  and  the  futility  ot 
so-called  natural  ventilation.  The  writer 
gives  a good  many  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
plenum  system  in  preference  to  the  vacuum 
one.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both, 
but  one  decisive  advantage  the  plenum 
certainly  possesses  in  the  fact  that  on  that 
system  we  can  choose  where  to  draw  the  air 
from  with  much  more  certainty  than  in  the 
vacuum  system. 


paper  by  Mr.  E,  A.  Hawkins,  at 
X the  British  Association,  on  “ Science 
Teaching  in  Public  Schools,"  should  receive 
the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  education. 
Mr.  Hawkins  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of 
experimental  teaching,  which  according  to 
him  is  neglected  in  many  cases  in  order 
to  save  time  and  trouble.  He  has  known, 
he  says,  “splendid  examinational  results " 
obtained  without  a single  e.xperiment  having, 
been  performed  by  either  teacher  or  pupils, ; 
but  with  what  results  ? One  who  had  ob- 
tained a first  class  in  the  advanced  stage 
in  this  way  could  teach  nothing  when  he 
became  a teacher.  It  is  astonishing,  says 
Mr.  Hawkins,  what  mere  drawings  on  the 
blackboard  will  accomplish,  in  the  hands  of 
a clever  teacher,  towards  the  passing  of 
examinations:  but  they  are  disastrous  to 
real  science.  We  hope  these  remarks  will  be 
pondered. 


From  an  account  given  in  the  Leicester 
Daily  Express  of  a few  days  back, 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  disgraceful 
work  going  on  at  Leicester  in  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  It  is  actually  stated  that  “ notwith- 
standing tlte  frequent  official  declarations 
that  sewage  is  no  longer  discharged  into 
the  river  Irom  Leicester,  men  have  been 
found  by  the  police  in  Corporation-yard  in 
Jar\-is-street,  emptying  human  excreta  into 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  some  seven  tons  in  a 
single  night.'’  What  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Corporation,  upon  whom  is  charged 
the  onus  of  this  disgraceful  proceeding,  have 
had  to  say  in  their  defence  has  not  reached 
us.  As  the  local  journal  truly  remarks,  if  the 
Committee  was  aware  of  what  was  being 
done,  “ its  offence  against  the  people  of 
Leicester  has  been  grave  beyond  descrip- 
tion.’’ 


flTH  reference  to  the  arbitration  under 
Lamb  and  Another  v.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  we  may  recall  the  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  wherein,  on  May  12. 
1891,  Lord  Herschell  delivered  a long  and 
interesting  judgment — in  re  the  Attorney- 
General  V.  Emerson  and  Others — affirming 
that  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Litigation  had 
extended  over  twelve  years,  turning  mainly 
upon  a claim  by  the  lords  of  the  manors  of 
Great  and  Little  Wakering,  with  that  of 
Foulness,  whose  ownership  was  traced  from 
before  the  making  of  Domesday  Survey,  to 
the  foreshore  itself,  as  well  as  to  their  kiddle 
(or  stake-net)  fishery  rights.  Justices  Cave 
and  Mathew,  sitting  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
had  given  Judgment  substantially  for  the 
Crown,  as  using  the  foreshore  for  the 
artiller}’  range  at  Shoeburyness.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  reversed  this  decision,  so  far  as  it 
was  against  the  defendants,  thus  allowing 
their  claim  to  certain  parts  of  the  Maplin 


Sands  as  belonging  to  the  manors — namely, 
all  that  part  of  the  foreshore  over  which  their 
fishing  rights  extended.  A survey  of  1598 
and  other  evidence  seem  to  show  that  the 
physical  features  of  the  shore  have  under- 
gone some  change,  which,  however,  did  not 
aftect  the  question  at  issue.  Unity  of  pos- 
session of  the  two  manors  of  Wakering  has 
continued  since  1272;  in  1419  they  belonged 
to  Joan,  Countess  of  Hereford,  who,  dying 
on  April  7 in  that  year,  left  as  her  heirs 
Henry  V.  and  the  Countess  of  Stafford.  On 
partition  of  Joan’s  estate  in  1421  the  manors 
were  assigned  to  the  Countess  of  Stafford. 
An  accoutit  of  profits  rendered  by  William 
Daunger,  bailiff  during  the  period  1419-1421, 
for  the  Crown,  contains  many  items  worthy 
of  notice  by  antiquaries  and  students  of  the 
topography  of  this  part  of  Essex.  In  1612  Sir 
George  Coppin  bought  the  manor  and  lands 
of  Wakering  for  14,000/.,  a purchase  con- 
firmed by  James  I.  by  an  instrument  (under 
proceedings  for  curing  defective  titles), 
granting  and  confirming  all  “lands  within 

the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea 

adjacent  to  the  aforesaid  manors 

and  situate  or  lying  between  the  manors  and 
the  high  sea."  His  lordship  held  this  to  be 
a clear  recognition  by  the  Crown  that  the 
foreshore  between  the  land  boundary  of  the 
manors  and  low-watermark  was  vested  in  the 
manor-lord.  In  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
Lodwick  tamily  came  into  possession  ot,  and 
retained  until  quite  recently,  parcels  of  the 
manor  known  as  Le  Sand,  Mablyn  Swin,  and 
Southernft.  The  Daily  Nezvs  is  informed 
that  in  the  arbitration  case  Mr.  W.  C.  Gully, 
O.C.,  has  issued  his  award  at  32,500/ 
Colonel  Lamb  and  Dr.  Moffat  claim  com- 
pensation in  regard  to  6,200  acres  of  the 
Sands  required  for  military  purposes  by 
the  Government,  and  to  a further  8,ooo  acres 
detrimentally  affected  thereby.  The  highest 
valuation  for  them  was  one  of  192,000/. 
assessed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pierson,  of  Man- 
chester; Sir  John  W.  Ellis's  calculation  on 
the  side  of  the  War  Office  was  for  10,000/ 


DESECRATING  STONEHENGE"  is 
the  title  of  a letter  published  in  the 
Standard  of  Monday  last  (18th  inst.),  by 
a writer  adopting  the  nom  de  plume 
" Archaeologist."  He  relates  that  on  a recent 
visit  to  Stonehenge  he  was  disgusted  to  see 
the  ancient  pile  overrun  by  swarms  of 
children,  who  liad,  apparently,  made  it  the 
rendezvous  for  their  annual  treat.  They 
were  scribbling  on  an  erect  stone,  making  a 
slide  down  another,  and  endeavouring  to  cut 
their  names  on  a third.  We  are  afraid  that 
a similar  account  might  be  given  by  many 
an  archaiologist  who  has  visited  those 
remarkable  remains.  If  school  children  are 
absent,  the  tourist  is  ever  present,  and  eager 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  an  indelible  record 
of  his  visit  to  this  “ Temple  of  the  Druids,"  as 
occasion  permits  ; and  every  one  knows  that 
the  place  has  for  years  been  the  popular  resort 
of  picnics  and  pleasure  parties  from  Salisbury 
and  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  first 
occasion  of  our  visiting  “ The  Stones ’’  (as 
they  are  called  in  the  district)  we  found  a 
large  party  of  cheap  trippers  playing  at 
“ kiss-in-the-ring  ’’  within  the  enclosure. 
Now  and  then  a vigorous  appeal  is  made  to 
preserve  what  still  exists  of  the  grand  old 
pile;  we  hear  of  the  erection  of  palisading 
and  other  remedial  measures  to  keep  the 
vulgar  from  its  precincts;  the  “Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  Act  1882  " is  freely 
referred  to,  and  then  things  relapse  into  their 
former  quiescent  condition.  There  used  to 
be  an  old  man  wandering  about  tlie  place 
who  had  a thick  stick,  and  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  keep  a species  of  order;  but  judging 
from  the  observations  of  “ Archaeologist  ’’ 
practically  nothing  is  now  done  to  stay  the 
hand  of  Ihe  spoiler,  and  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  as  disgraceful  as  ever.  There  is 
comfort  in  the  reflection,  however,  that,  a few 
years  since,  the  only  public-house  along  the 
direct  road  from  Salisbury  was  closed,  and 
that,  probably,  will  have  more  effect  in 
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checking  the  stream  of  “ tourists ’’ towards  i 
Stonehenge  than  will  any  number  of  1 
legislative  enactments. 


The  Dunmore  Estate,  Stirlingshire,  will  1 
be  put  up  for  sale  next  week.  The  : 
property  extends  over  4,000  acres,  and  the  1 
mansion,  which  was  rebuilt,  in  the  Eliza-  ■ 
bethan  style,  about  seventy  years  since,  , 
stands  amongst  fine  scenery,  and  overlooks  ; 
the  Forth.  Dunmore  (or  Elphinstone),  in  ; 
Airth  parish,  has  long  been  a seat  of  the  ; 
Earls  of  Dunmore,  descendants  of  Lord  1 
Charles  Murray,  son  of  the  first  Marquess  of  1 
Athole,  and  Queen  Mary  II. 's  Master  of  the  ; 
Horse,  who  was  elevated  to  the  Scots  • 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Dunmore  in  August,  , 
1686.  In  Airth  is  the  castle,  described  1 
by  Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross,  architects,  , 
in  their  work,  “ The  Castellated  and  I 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland,"*  which  1 
is  especially  noteworthy  as  exhibiting  both  the  : 
open  bartizan,  and  its  successor,  the  roofed  1 
angle-turret,  and  for  the  peculiarity  and  beauty  , 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  tympanum,  and  careful 
design  of  the  mouldings,  in  the  east  front  1 
dormers.  One  dormer  represents  fern  foliage, 
the  other  has  a star-spangled  field.  They  , 
assign  the  castle  to,  probably,  tlie  early  years  ; 
of  their  “fourth  period’’ — 1542-1700:  it  1 
represents  what  had  been  known  as  • 
“ Wallace's,”  from  the  circumstance  that  1 
Wallace  surprised  and  cut  off  an  English  • 
garris  in  quartered  therein.  Of  Dysart, 
Fifeshire,  with  Ravenscraig  Castle  and  the,. 
St.  Serf  Tower,  which  will  be  again  offered  ; 
for  sale  on  the  27th  inst.,  we  gave  a short  1 
account  on  January  16  last  year. 


OUR  contemporary,  the  Engineer,  in  its  1 
last  number,  publishes  plates  from  two 
curious  and  interesting  instantaneous  photo-  • 
graphs  of  a large  gun  by  Krupp  at  the  . 
moment  of  the  discharge.  Tlie  interesting  ; 
practical  part  about  them  (or  one  of  them)  is  • 
that  tlie  first  one,  taken  at  the  moment  after  1 
the  projectile  has  cleared  tlie  muzzle  of  the  ; 
gun,  shows  [lie  smoke  expanding  in  globular  i 
lorm  directly  from  the  muzzle,  showing  : 
evidence  of  a great  rending  force  at  the  point  1 
of  escape,  which  justifies  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  older  gun  - founders  in  ; 
thickening  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  a device  ; 
whicli  was  probably  not  adopted  merely  for  1 
“ornament.”  The  point  is  of  interest  to; 
others  than  artillerists,  as  an  illustration  of  1 
the  manner  in  which  an  explosive  force  acts. 
The  photograph  shows  that  the  grooves  in  • 
tlie  rifling  of  the  gun  have  impressed  them-  - 
selves  on  the  issuing  mass  of  smoke,  which 
is  ribbed,  somewhat  like  an  enormous  melon. 


The  “Brown  Book”  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  which  has  been  issued, 
grows  thicker  year  by  year,  an  indication  we  i 
hope  of  the  continued  and  increasing  ; 
prosperity  and  activity  of  the  Association. 
The  instruction  lectures  for  classes  for  the  ; 
session  include  the  following  series  of 
lectures  ; — “ The  Orders  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture,”  by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  (Greek  ■ 
Travelling  Student)  ; “ Materials  and  Con-  • 
struction,"  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  ; “ Practical 
Perspective,”  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis ; 
“Elementary  Physics,  as  Applicable  to  . 
Building  and  Calculation  of  Strengths,  ” byJi 
Mr.  R.  Holmes  ; “ English  Architecture  to  : 
the  year  1500,”  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow; 

“ Materials,  their  Nature  and  Application,”  by  1 
Professor  Kerr  ; “ Elementary  Ornament  and 
Colour  Decoration,”  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams; 

“ Stresses  and  Strains,”  by  Mr.  R.  Holmes  ; 
“General  History  of  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  • 
F.  R.  Farrow;  “Geology,''  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Burrows  ; “ Sanitary  Science,"  by  Mr.  Max  > 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Farrow,  the  latter  treating  : 
specially  of  ventilation  ; “ Professional 

Practice,”  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  who  takes  as  i 


* Reviewed  in  the  Builder,  December  25,  j886,  Janua  ry 
19,  1880,  and  August  6,  1892. 
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his  subject  “The  History  of  a Commission 

as  affected  by  Legal  Enactments”;  "Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry,”  by  Mr.  R.  Holmes  ; 
“Colour  Decoration,”  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  ; 
“Land  Surveying  and  Levelling.”  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Adams  ; “ Chemistry  of 

Building  Materials,”  by  Mr.  Farrow  ■ 
Quantity  Surveying,”  by  Mr.  John  Learning ; 
"Practical  and  Beautiful  Design,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Berestord  Tite  ; Lecture  on  “Painting  in  its 
relation  to  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
VVhall ; “Sculpture  in  its  relation  to  Archi- 
tecture,” by  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  ; “Other  Arts 
allied  to  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
The  last  nine  are  noted  as  “extra  subjects.” 
This  is  certainly  a remarkable  programme  of 
educational  lectures  for  one  society  to  put 
forth,  and  we  give  publicity  to  it  in  order  to 
show  those  of  our  younger  readers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association  what  assist- 
ance in  the  study  of  architecture  they  may  find 
within  their  reach  by  joining  it.  Among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  list  of  the  sessional 
papers  are  " How  to  Study  Design,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Berestord  Pile  (an  introduction  to  the  course 
Df  class  lectures  on  “ Practical  and  Beautiful 
Design”);  “Hard  Wood  Joinery,”  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Barnes;  “Party  Walls,”  by  Mr. 
Woodthorpe;  “Colour  in  Street  Architec- 
•ure,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  ; “ Old  Architecture 
n the  East  End  of  London,”  by  Mr 
rheodore  Moore ; and  “ Practical  Remarks 
m the  Working  of  Wrought  Iron,  with 
^.xamples,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Longden.  The 
opening  meeting,  when  the  President,  Mr. 

L W.  Mountford,  will  deliver  his  address, 
akes  place  on  October  13. 


Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
This  list  includes  only  States  having 
exhibits  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 
Illinois,  which  makes  her  exhiliit  in  her  own 
building,  is  thus  omitted,  as  is  Washington  and 
one  or  two  others.  Some  of  these  exhibits  are 
small  Arizona,  for  e.xample,  being  repre- 
sented only  by  .some  specimens  of  onyx.  But  a 
number  of  the  others  are  very  complete,  and, 
taken  with  the  general  collection  in  tlie  gallerie.s, 
makes  a display  which,  in  point  of  numbers,  in 
variety  of  specimens,  in  richness,  and  in 
ampleness  of  resource,  make  a creditable  and 
interesting  display.  Ynt  there  is  the  same  lack 
of  inforrnalion  and  the  same  deficiency  in  labelling 
which  is  so  grievous  a fault  of  the  topical 
collection  made  by  the  Exhibition  authorities. 

Several  States  make  really  important  displays 
of  their  resources  in  building-stone.  New  York  is 
especially  notable  in  this  respect,  the  specimen 
blocks  being  of  generous  size,  cut  to  show  the 
stone  in  its  natural  and  prepared  state.  New 
\ork  is  amply  supplied  with  quarries  of  building- 
stone  of  excellent  quality  and  great  variety,  many 
of  the  larger  towns  throughout  the  State  being 
built  from  stone  quarried  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  The  collection  of  specimens  is,  there- 
fore, a fine  one,  both  in  variety  and  in  quality, 
though  the  scope  of  the  exhibit  seems  to  have 
included  no  plan  whereby  this  latter  element 
might  be  ascertained.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  care  shown  in  arranging  the  collec- 
tions, which,  in  this  respect,  is  superior  to 
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...  .....a  IS  superior  to 

that  of  other  State  displays.  Ohio  is  another 


purposes,  gives  a characteristic  appearance  to  its 
cities.  _ Very  different  in  appearance  and  in 
quality  is  the  “Jasper”  of  Minnesota,  a purple 
stone  much  used  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Both  these  stones,  being  of  local 
origin,  are  not  much  used  in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  cities  of  Colorado  and  of 
.Minnesota  are  remarkable  in  containing  buildings 
of  these  distinctive  stones.  The  variety  of  stone 
used  m the  larger  numlier  of  American  cities  is  so 
great,  and  the  stone  is  obtained  from  .such  varied 
sources,  that  the  individuality  of  appearance  from 
this  source  is  scarcely  noticeable  elsewhere. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make,  in  this 
place,  a detailed  summary  of  the  building-stones 
of  the  United  States.  The  materials  for  such  a 
compilation  are  not  furnished  by  the  collections 
at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  while  the  subject  is 
one  of  greater  interest  to  American  architects 
than  to  British.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  a 
large  number  of  specimens  have  been  brought 
together  that,  considered  as  a whole,  richly 
illustrate  the  building  resources  of  America  But 
the  want  of  scientific  data  whereby  the  quality 
and  durability  of  the  stone  may  be  estimated 
deprives  the  collections  of  the  larger  part  of  their 
value.  In  order  to  show  how  varied  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  are  in  this  field  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled,  giving  the  localities,  by 
States,  of  the  more  important  building-stones  It 
IS  based  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  George  I* 
Merrill  on  “The  Collection  of  Building  and 
Ornamental  Stones  in  the  U.S.  National 
Museum,  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1SS5-S6  (Washington 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Building  Stones  in  the  United  States. 
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Connecticut  ,,, 
•Delaware  


Illinois  .... 
Indiana  .... 

Iowa  

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 

Maine 


Illinois  .... 
Indiana  ... . 

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisana  . 


Marj’land  

Massachusetts 


'Ma.ssachusetts 


Maryland  

-Ma.ssachii  setts 

Michigan  

Minnesota 


•Minnesota.  ...  

•Missouri  Afissouri 

— 'Mississippi 

•Montana  , 

— ’Nevada.... 


+Ne\v  Tersev 

tNew  A'ork ’New  A'ork.... 

. New  A'ork, 

New  A'ork 

— ’Ohio  

tPennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  ~ 

Pennsylvanm.. 

Pcnnsylvani.a.. 

tTennessec ’Tennessee.... 

•Texas 

Utah  

tVermoiu  

Virginia  ’Virginia.... 

Tennessee 

. Texas 

Tenne.ssee 

Texas 

Utah  

A'ermont  

Virginia 

•Wisconsin 

tAVyoming ’Wyoming 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

‘North  Carolina 


’Pennsylvania  . 


New  Jersey  ... 
*New  Mexico.. 

New  A'ork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 


Maine 

Maryland  .... 
.Massachusett 


'New  Jersey  , 


New  A'ork 

'North  Carolina 


Pennsylvania.. 


South  Dakota.  

’Tennessee 

’Texas  

’Utah  _ 

Vermoni 

Virginia  

Washington  ...  

West  Virginia.  

Wisconsin 


■ Quarries  not  much  worked,  though  quantity  is  frequently  abundant.  t Small  amounts  ( 


niy. 


VERY  interesting  loan  exhibiticn 
appears  to  have  been  got  up  at  the 
iuseum  and  Art  Gallery  at  Nottingham 
'astle,  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the 
Iritis!)  Association,  consisting  partly  of  works 
y artists  who  were  natives  of  Nottingham 
R.  Parkes  Boniiington  and  Henry  Dawson 
mong  the  deceased,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis 
Ir.  Laslett  J.  Pott  among  the  living),  and 
artly  of  a special  collection  of  the  works  of 
Ir.  Walter  Duncan.  We  are  not  told  for 
'hat  special  reason  this  painter’s  works 
ave  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
Dllection,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
collected  exhibition  has  been  formed  of 
rawings  of  a water-colour  artist  who  does 
ot  appear  to  us  to  have  ever  received  the 
agree  of  recognition,  by  the  general  public 
t all  events,  to  which  his  power  as  a designer 
nd  colourist  entitle  him,  and  we  recommend 
lose  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  not  to 
tse  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  collected 
'thibition  of  his  works.  The  catalogue,  of 
'hich  a copy  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  is 
ary  well  got  up,  and  illustrated  by  a good 
lany  sketches,  chiefly  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
rawings. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  AT  THE 
CHICAGO  EXHIBITION.* 
Twenty-fia'e  States  and  Territories  are  repre- 
:nted  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building  by 
Elections  of  building-stones.  One  or  two  States, 

; addition,  make  their  displays  in  their  own 
ujdings,  notably  Illinois,  so  that  the  total  might 
i increased  by  a few  more.  No  one  system  has 
ien_  followed  in  preparing  the  exhibits  of 
aiding  - stones,  save  that  of  omitting  any 
iformation  which  would  render  them  of  practical 
due  to  the  architect.  This,  however,  Ls  not  so 
holly  culpable  as  may  appear  at  first  sierht,  since 
le  buildmg-stones  of  many  of  the  Western  and 
iwer  States  have  not  yet  been  studied  by  their 
vn  geological  surveys.  But  this  offers  no  excuse 
hatever  for  the^  lack  of  scientific  information 
lent  the  older  States,  which  not  only  have  long 
.tabhshed  geological  surveys,  Ixit  which  have 
ibjeS^^  and  papers  upon  this  very 

Building-stones  are  shown,  in  one  form  or 
lother,  by  the  following  States  : — Arizona, 
olqrado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa 
quisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota! 
lissouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 

• Continued  from  p.  *06  ante. 


State  that  makes  a fair  showing  with  its  build- 
iJ)g'ftone.  At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition  the  State  erected  a building  of  its  stone 
in  1-  airmount  Park,  but  at  Chicago  it  has  contented 
Itself  Itself  with  erecting  a stone  enclosure  to 
Its  space  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 
Pennsylvania  likewise  has  an  extensive  collection, 
the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  States  thus 
appearing  to  greater  advantage  than  some  of  the 
newer  ones  whose  products  may  be  quite  as  rich 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Colorado,  the  larger 
part  of_  whose  surface  is  filled  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  which  thus  produces  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  building-stone.  In  a few 
years  this  industry  will  doubtless  be  developed 
but  meanwhile  it  is  well  to  point  attention  to  the 
great  variety  of  sandstones  and  marbles  shown 
in  the  form  of  columns,  which  make  part 
of  this  States  display.  Visitors  to  Colorado 
will  readily  recognise  a reddish  sandstone, 
abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
which,  being  extensively  used  for  building 


Conipansons  have  been  made  with  the  Slate 
exhibits  at  Chicago  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
errors  and  omissions,  and  the  list  is,  therefore 
more  complete  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  Merrill’s 
report.  It  may  be  noted  that  a great  variety  of 
stone  is  included  under  the  head  of  “ Sandstone  ” 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
It  has,  however,  not  been  feasible  to  separate 
these  out  in  the  space  we  can  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  should  be  added,  also,  that  many  of  the 
quarries  are  as  yet  only  slightly  worked,  and 
future  demands  may  lead  to  other  discoveries 
and  developments  which  would  add  considerably 
to  the  list  herewith  submitted.  ^ 

In  bricks  and  brick-making  clays  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead,  as  it  does  in  building- 
stone.  With  the  exception  of  artistic  tiles,  the 
other  countries  contribute  very  little  to  this 
department.  The  British  collection  is  small 
though  several  firms  send  collections  of  cement’ 
sand,  and  fullers’-earth.  The  single  exhibit  o’f 
glazed  brick  is  made  bythcFarnleyIron  Company, 
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Limited,  of  Leeds.  The  State  collections  in  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building  contain  a consider- 
able variety  of  bricks  and  clays.  That  shown  by 
the  State  of  New  York  is  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive.  Though  the  specimens  are  few  in 
number,  they  are  taken  from  a great  variety  of 
sources,  and  the  clay  products  of  the  Slate 
are,  in  consequence,  very  well  illustrated. 
The  collection  includes  building-brick,  fire- 
brick, stoneware,  and  clays.  Several  sections 
of  drain-tile  are  shown,  some  square  in  section, 
others  circular  within  a square,  while  still 
others  are  oval,  within  and  without,  made  m 
various  sizes  and  sections.  A few  tiles  arc  also 
shown.  Pennsylvania  comes  next  in  complete- 
ness of  clay  exhibits,  and  shows  quite  an 
extensive  line  of  the  famous  brick  products  of 
that  State,  especially  of  brick  from  Philadelphia 
and  its  near  vicinity.  Bricks  and  clays,  or  clay 
products,  are  also  shown  by  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  \irgiriia, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  As  brickmaking 
clays  of  very  good  sort  abound  in  nearly  all  the 
Slates,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  the 
exhibits  under  this  head  are  notoriously  _ in- 
complete. In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  collections 
made  by  the  Stales  of  New  \ ork  and  Penn- 
sylvania, this  industry  would  be  scarcely 
represented,  since  the  collections  made  by  the 
other  States  are  small  and  unimportant. 

The  most  important  brick  exhibits  are  not 
placed  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building,  but  in 
the  Manufactures  Building,  where  they  are  classi- 
fied in  Group  91  of  “Ceramics  and  Mosaics.” 
The  collections  we  have  thus  far  been  considering 
are  classed  under  Group  46  in  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy  ; Class  3°4> 
“ Clays,  kaolin,  silex,  and  other  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  faience,  and  of  glass, 
bricks,  terra-cotta,  tiles,  and  fire-brick.”  The 
e.xhibits  in  the  Manufactures  Building  are  in 
Class  574,  “ Bricks  and  terra-cotta  for  building 
purposes,  plain  and  enamelled,”  &c.  This  is  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
allied  subjects  may  be  separated  when  their 
organic  connexion,  which,  in  this  instance, 
happens  to  be  architectural,  is  ignored. 

The  foreign  exhibits  in  this  group  rnay  be 
passed  over,  since  there  is  nothing  calling^  for 
a moment’s  consideration,  though  an  exhibit  of 
Adamant  Stone  by  Francis  & Co.,  Lim.,  London, 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  American  section 
the  exhibits  are  more  numerous,  and  several  are 
of  great  interest.  The  most  notable  exhibit  is 
that  made  by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis.  This  company  has  branches  in  nine  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  manu- 
factures a very  large  line  of  brick,  the  special 
quality  of  which  is  that  it  will  not  absorb  water. 
Its  exhibit  is  in  the  form  of  a series  of  rooms, 
open  at  the  top,  and  built  of  its  products,  the 
walls  being  lined,  within  and  without,  with 
specimen  bricks,  plain  and  moulded,  and  of 
various  colours.  It  is  arranged  with  excellent 
taste,  an<l  is  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibits  of 
constructive  architecture  in  the  E.xhibition.  The 
range  of  colours  is  very  large  and  extremely  good. 

Another  notable  exhibit  is  made  by  the  Pioneer 


This  comparatively  new  product  is  intended  to 
replace  stone  as  a building  material,  and  is  made 
in  blocks  of  various  sizes,  generally  with  a rough 
surface,  so  that  a wall  built  of  it  approximates  a 
stone  wall  in  appearance.  The  blocks  are  heavy 
and  the  range  of  colours  good,  and  while  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  making  it  in  direct 
imitation  of  stone,  it  would  seem  as  though, 
in  the  somewhat  massive  effects  obtained  from 
it,  there  might  be  some  advantages  in  substi- 
tuting it  for  stone.  It  is  unquestionably  better 
able  to  resist  fire  than  any  popular  sorts  of  build- 
ing-stone, but  as  at  present  manufactured  it  is 
too  needlessly  an  imitation  of  another  material. 
A somewhat  similar  substance  is  shown  by  the 
Douglass  Moulded  Brick  Stone  Co.,  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  which  makes  an  artificial  stone  or  brick,  its 
specialty  seeming  to  be  the  impression  of  various 
ornaments  upon  the  stone — a system  which  can 
neither  be  commended,  nor  does  it  give  satis- 
factory results.  The  North-Western  Terra-Cotta 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  manufactures  the  same  product 
shown  by  Messrs.  Fiske,  Homes,  & Co.  The 
exhibit  includes  photographs  of  a numiier  of 
important  buildings  in  which  this  material  has 
been  used,  among  which  may  be  found  some  of 
the  newer  and  more  important  business  buildings 
in  Chicago.  The  exhibit  is  in  the  form  of  an 
attractive  pavilion  built  of  the  products  of  the 


company. 

The  Graham  Pressed  Concrete  Co.,  of  Chicago, 


make  a small  exhibit  of  pressed  concrete  as  a 
building  material.  They  use  a powerful  press  for 
pressing  the  concrete  into  shape,  and  produce 
building  and  ornamental  blocks  which  are  claimed 
to  be  suited  for  every  purpose  of  building.  The 
concrete  is  made  of  granite  chips  and  Germania 
Portland  cement,  the  proportion  varying  some- 
what with  the  size  of  the  block  to  be  made.  A 
block  4 in.  by  12^  in.  by  14  in.  supported 
538,200  lb.  before  fracture  was  observed. 
Pressed  designs  are  shown,  together  with  plain 
building  blocks.  The  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
of  Chicago,  show  samples  of  brick  in  cases. 

The  exhibits  of  woods  in  the  Forestry  Building 
may  be  conveniently  considered  in  this  connexion, 
and  we  shall  thus  have  practically  exhausted  the 
subject  of  building  materials  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition.  The  exhibits  in  the  Forestry 
Building,  which  is  located  at  an  extreme  corner  of 
the  grounds,  behind  Agricultural  Hall,  with  which, 
doubtless,  it  is  somewhat  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  Exhibition  authorities,  are  extremely  good  and 
intensely  interesting.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  a finer  display  of  woods  than  may 
be  found  here,  and  the  exhibits  are  not  only 
fine  in  themselves  but  are  very  complete.  The 
displays  are  made  chiefly  by  the  different  States, 
though  several  foreign  countries  are  represented. 
In  arrangement,  therefore,  the  contents  of  this 
building  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

Foreign  countries  may  be  considered  first. 
These  exhibits  are  naturally  not  large  ; the  most 
important  are  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Mexico,  New  South  Wales,  and  Japan.  Several 
displays  from  the  West  Indies  ar^  also 
made.  Of  the  foreign  collections  the  most 


forestry  in  its  natural  and  manufactured  relation' 

is  amply  illustrated.  Similar  care  is  manifested  b;i 
other  States,  and  the  collections  made  by  the  greaj' 
timber-bearing  States  are  very  good.  A number  o 
them  show  large  photographs  of  the  trees.  One  o'' 
two  States  show  interior  fittings  made  of  its  nativi' 
woods,  employing  as  great  a variety  as  possibleil 
and  generally  arranged  with  excellent  taste.  J 
few  individual  firms  make  similar  exhibits,  thd 
most  notable  being  a large  room  decorated  anu 
fitted  up  by  the  Southern  Lumber  Manufacturinii 
Company.  A fine  and  rich  exhibit  is  made  b ;! 
the  State  of  California,  whose  wcod  products  vatSi 
from  those  of  the  temperate  zone  to  those  of  thti 
tropics.  The  most  striking  object  in  this  collece 
tion  is  huge  section  of  a redwood  tree.  Thil 
plank  is  16  ft.  5 in.  wide,  12  ft.  9 in.  long,  an»i 
5 in.  thick,  and  was  cut  from  a section  of  tht' 
trunk  28  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  not  part  c 
the  California  exhibit  proper,  but  is  exhibited  b ! 
Berry  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Detroit,  Mich.l' 
as  an  advertisement  for  their  varnishes.  Furtheii 
examples  of  California  woods  are  placed  in  thi' 
California  State  Building.  A few  firms  alsl 
exhibit  veneers,  varnishes,  and  the  like. 

On  the  whole,  the  Forestry  Building  is  a) 
extremely  satisfactory  one  to  visit,  for  it  is  almor 
the  only  structure  on  the  Exhibition  grounds  ! 
which  a general  plan  of  arrangement  and  selectioi' 
has  been  carried  out.  At  the  same  time  it  is  t 
be  regretted  that  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition  diJ 
not  include  the  publication  of  handbooks  whioi 
would  put  the  information  hinted  at  by  tht 
contents  of  this  building,  but  not  made  public  i 
its  present  state,  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Hal 
this  been  done  in  connexion  with  the  Forestti 
and  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building  the  exhibili 
of  certain  grades  of  building  materials  would  ha\n 
left  little  to  be  desired. 


Fire-proof  Construction  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This  j interesting  is  that  made  by  New  South 
firm,  as  its  name  implies,  manufactures  fire-proof  Wales.  The  energy  displayed  by  this  colony 


building  materials,  and  its  products  are  extensively 
used  in  high  buildings  and  other  imjxjrtant 
structures  in  America.  Its  exhibit  is  designed  to 
illustrate  its  great  variety  of  products,  and  includes 
examples  of  hollow  tiles,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
used  for  walls,  chimneys,  enclosures,  &.C.,  and  the 
same  products  applied  to  floor  construction  in 
flat  arches  between  I beams,  known  as  the 
“Johnson  Patent  End  Section  Arches,”  or  in 
segmental  arches  filled  in  with  cement  and  useful 
for  long  spans.  Suspended  ceilings  are  also 
shown,  consisting  of  light  tiles  held  by  T 
irons.  A similar  method  of  support  is  applied 
to  roofs,  which  are  likewise  shown.  Further 
specimens  illustrate  fire-proofing  applicable  to 
iron  columns.  Though  the  products  of  this  firm 
are  especially  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  fire- 
proof construction  of  large  buildings  into  which 
no  wood  enters  constructively,  it  also  undertakes 
to  apply  its  method  to  wood  buildings,  practically 
by  lining  them  with  the  fire-proofing,  The 
chief  application  of  this  method,  which  is  said  not 


in  illustrating  its  resources  at  the  Exhibition  is 
worthy  of  the  wannest  praise,  and  the  collection 
in  the  Forestry  Building  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant. The  exterior  of  the  pavilion  is  lined 
with  native  boards  of  great  size,  most  of  them 
taking  a fine  polish  and  having  a good  range  of 
colours.  The  boards  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  building,  and  are  only  exceeded  in  size  by 
some  of  the  monster  boards  from  California. 
Photographs  of  trees  and  many  lesser  specimens 
of  wood  products  add  to  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lection. A very  interesting  collection  of  woods 
from  Trinidad  is  shown.  The  most  striking  is 
the  “Purple  Heart,”  an  extremely  _ beautiful 
wood,  taking  a fine  polish  and  of  a rich  purple 
colour.  It  occurs  plentifully  in  Trinidad,  and 
would  seem  to  be  an  effective  material  for 
interior  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  e.xhibits  in  the  Forestry 
Building,  as  in  all  other  buildings,  is  made  up  of 
American  displays.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  displays 
■ ■ ’ ■ ■ New 


to  amount  to  more  than  eight  per  cent,  on  the  j nor  of  the  care  taken  in  their  arrangement, 
original  cost,  would  be  in  fire-proofing  old  ^ York,  which  leads  in  so  many  departments,  is  well 
buildings  or  structures  erected  before  this  system  ' to  the  head  here  in  the  care  wiih  which  its  collec- 


came  into  vogue.  While  the  exhibit  is  not  large, 
it  is  especially  notable  in  being  almost  the  only 
exhibit  in  the  whole  Exhibition  which  illustrates 
the  latest  development  of  constructive  architecture 
in  the  United  States. 

Fiske,  Homes,  & Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  make 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  “Boston  Brick  Ashlar.” 


tion  has  been  arranged,  ind  in  the  completeness 
of  its  exhibits.  A full  line  of  specimens  of  the 
chief  woods  of  the  State  is  shown,  illustrating 
their  natural  growth  and  natural  and  polished 
surfaces.  These  blocks  are  supplemented  by 
transparencies  of  thin  sections  of  wood  and  by 
photographs  of  trees,  so  that  the  whole  subject  of 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCI/VTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associatict 
was  opened  at  Nottingham,  in  the  Universiis 
College,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  in  tit 
presence  of  a brilliant  assemblage  of  scientihi 
men.  This  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  ihil 
town  has  been  selected  for  the  annual  gatherinjj 
and  about  1,600  tickets  were  taken  on  the  firti 
day. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  Nottingham 
meeting  was  the  collection  of  scientific  apparats 
and  exhibits,  which  were  arranged  in  the  physici 
and  chemical  departments  of  the  Colleg;! 
Amongst  them  we  may  notice  an  instrument  f 
registering  the  intensity  of  earth  tremors,  designr 
by  Professor  Milne,  F.R.S.,  and  called  a trornn 
meter.  It  consists  of  a rigid  vertical  support  wi.v 
a horizontal  needle  loosely  attached  to  it;  tl 
needle  carries  a vertical  mirror,  and  any  mov3 
ment  which  slightly  tilts  the  support  will  cam 
the  needle  to  move  considerably,  and  the  rootut 
can  be  registered  by  a beam  of  light  thrown  « 
the  mirror.  Another  exhibit  by  the  Cambridit 
Scientific  Instrument  Company  was  Callendai: 
platinum  pyrometer,  an  electrical  apparatus  1 
determining  high  temperatures  in  furnaces  frdr 
the  change  of  electrical  resistance  of  a platinm 
wire  when  exposed  to  the  high  temperatuu 
The  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith  had  a series  of  photograp 
called  “ inductoscripts,”  taken  by  an  eleclriw 
method,  previously  alluded  to  in  our  column 
The  magnetic  curve  tracer  described  by  Profesp 
Ewing  at  last  year’s  meeting  of  the  Associatii' 
was  also  on  view.  Messrs.  Pyke,  Harris  & C 
exhibited  a laboratory  alternator  and  a trar; 
former;  and  several  munufacturing  firms  sei 
their  best  and  newest  scientific  apparatus,  maki'(i 
altogether  a useful  and  interesting  exhibition. 

On  opening  the  session,  the  retiring  Presideii' 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S-,  informed  t 
members  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  vrif 
in  a satisfactory  condition,  and  briefly  introduc; 
the  new  President,  Professor  Burden  Sandersa: 
who  then  delivered  the  inaugural  address. 

The  Oxford  Professor  commenced  by  alludi^ 
to  the  immense  advant^es  the  company  h 
reaped  through  the  work  of  the  Association,  a 
to  the  smallness  of  the  pecuniary  aid  receiv; 
from  public  sources  by  scientific  institutions  1 
this  country,  as  compared  with  some  otb 
nations,  in  consequence  of  which  foreigners  h 
gone  ahead  of  us  in  several  dejiartments.  T 
address  chiefly  dealt  with  the  status  and  develcr 
ment  of  Biology,  into  which  it  is  not  our  prorio' 
to  enter.  Students  of  Sanitary  Science,  howevc 
might  take  note  of  the  following.  The  Preside 
said  it  was  possible  that  many  members  of  tf 
Association  were  not  aware  of  the  unfavourable: 
he  would  not  say  discreditable — position  that  th 
country  at  present  occupies  in  relation  to  t 
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rientific  study  of  the  causes  and  mode  of  pre- 
ention  of  infectious  diseases.  In  respect  to 
iministrative  efficiency  in  matters  relating  to 
ublic  health,  England  was  at  one  time  far  ahead 
f all  other  countries,  and  still  retains  its 
iperiority  ; but  as  regards  scientific  knowledge 
e were,  in  this  subject,  as  in  others,  content 
I borrow  from  our  neighbours.  Those  who 
ssire  either  to  learn  the  methods  of  research, 
: to  carry  out  scientific  inquiries,  have 
I go  to  Berlin,  to  Munich,  to  Breslau,  or  to  the 
isteur  Institute  in  Paris  to  obtain  what  England 
ight  long  ago  to  have  provided.  For  to  us,  from 
,e  spread  of  our  race  all  over  Che  world,  the 
evention  of  acute  infectious  diseases  is  more 
^rtant  than  to  any  other  nation.  ITe  hoped 
at  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  establish 
England  an  institution  to  further  invest!- 
ite  that  subject  would  result  in  complete 
ccess. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  Thursday, 
e addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  the  various 
clinns  were  delivered,  and  a few  papers  read 
d discussed.  Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.R.S., 
•esident  of  the  Section  of  Mathematics  and 
lysical  Science  remarked  that  the  Conference  at 
iinburgh  on  electrical  standards  had  been 
[lowed  by  important  results.  Its  resolutions 
d definitions  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
•ade,  and  accepted  by  France,  Germany, 
jstria,  and  Italy  ; and  there  was  good  reason  to 
lieve  that  the  Chicago  Congress  would  ratify 
em.  The  British  Association  Committee,  co- 
eraling  with  foreign  physicists  had  thus  secured 
international  agreement  concerning  electric 
its  and  standards.  Speaking  of  the  physical 
pers  of  the  past  year  he  mentioned  amongst 
lers  Mr.  E.  II.  Griffith’s  re-determination  of 
i mechanical  equivalent  of  heat — a work  that 
d taken  five  years  to  complete.  With  the 
:eption  of  one  group  of  e.xperiments,  the  results 
fer  by  less  than  one  part  in  10,000,  and  they 
jw  that  41 '94  iTiillion  ergs  of  work  are 
piired  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  one  degree 
ntigrade  at  15  deg.  C.  Professor  Dewar  had 
ring  the  year  continued  his  experiments  or.  the 
uefaction  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  on  a large 
lie  : to  the  physicist  the  most  important  results 
the  researches  were  the  discovery  of  the 
ignetic  properties  of  liquid  oxygen,  and  the 
Dof  of  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  certain  pure 
:tals  vanishes  at  absolute  zero.  The  remainder 
the  address  dealt  with  the  theory  of  light,  and 
ve  a historical  review  of  the  progress  made  in 
it  branch  of  science,  especially  during  the  last 
f years. 

The  President  of  the  Geological  section,  Mr.  J. 
Harris  Teall,  M.A. , F.  R.S.,  discussed  the 
lories  relating  to  the  origin  of  rocks  ; after 
lich  Professor  E.  Clowes  described  a Nottingham 
idstone  containing  barium  sulphate  as  a 
nenting  material.  lie  had  not  been  able  to 
tain  evidence  of  a similar  sandstone  in  any 
ler  part  of  the  country.  Professor  Hull  read  a 
3er  on  the  water-bearing  capacity  of  the  new 
I sandstone  of  Nottingham  ; in  the  course  of 
ich  he  remarked  that  few  towns  in  central 
gland  were  more  favourably  situated  for 
rposes  of  water  supply  than  was  Nottingham. 

•.  Herbert  Bolton,  of  the  Manchester  Museum, 
itribuLed  some  observations  on  the  Skiddaw 
tes  of  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  C.E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst. 
ich.E.,  the  President  of  the  Mechanical  Science 
tion,  confined  his  address  chiefly  to  showing 
•t  mechanical  science  is  largely  indebted  to 
:chanisms  as  they  exist  in  nature,  if  not  for  its 
gin,  at  all  events  for  much  of  its  progress 
herto,  and  that  we  must  still  look  to  Nature 
future  guidance.  Mechanical  science,  he 
d,  had  been  built  up  entirely  upon  observation 
i experiment,  and  the  natural  laws  which  had 
m induced  therefrom  by  man.  The  decisive 
tories  which  in  modern  times  man  had  gained 
;r  matter,  and  over  lower  animals,  had  been  due 
his  use  of  power  derived  from  other  than 
mal  sources.  That  power  had  invariably 
)ceeded  from  the  combustion  and  the  destruc- 
n of  fuel,  the  accumulations  of  which  in  the 
th  were  necessarily  limited.  Mechanical 
pliances  involving  the  consumption  of  fuel  had 
a century  at  least  been  multiplying  with 
rming  rapidity.  Terrible  waste  of  fuel  was 
ly  going  on  in  almost  every  department  of  use; 
en  Nature’s  stores  were  exhausted  they  could 
■'er  be  replaced  ; they  had  been  drawn  upon  to 
ne  extent  for  1,000  years,  and  extensively  for 
ae  than  100.  Authorities  said  that  another 
00  years  would  exhaust  all  the  more  accessible 
jplies.  A paper  by  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont 
the  “Automatic  Balance  of  Reciprocating 
Jchanism  ” was  then  read,  as  also  were  others 


descriptive  of  local  industries  dealing  with  lace 
and  hosiery  machinery. 

On  the  third  day,  Friday,  Professor  Lodge, 

F. R.S.,  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  his 
experiments  made  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the 
behaviour  of  ether  near  matter,  and  he  did  not 
now  think  there  was  any  mechanical  connexion 
between  the  two.  Mr.  E.  H.  Barton  and  Mr. 

G.  U.  Yule  read  papers  on  “ Phenomena  Pre- 
sented by  Electric  Waves  in  Wires,”  the  former 
dealing  with  interference  phenomena  arising  from 
reflection  at  points  where  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  is  changed,  the  latter  with  the  effect 
of  electrolytes  and  dielectrics  introduced  between 
the  conducting  wires. 

^ The  Geological  and  Geographical  sections  com- 
bined to  listen  to  a discussion  on  the  limits 
between  geology  and  physical  geography ; after 
which  various  papers  not  possessing  any  features 
of  interest  to  our  readers  were  disposed  of. 

In  the  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  section, 
Mr.  E.  Cannan,  of  Oxford,  contributed  a paper 
of  much  interest  at  this  juncture  as  bearing  on 
certain  phases  of  water-supply.  It  pointed  to  the 
diminution  of  the  net  immigration  from  the 
country  into  large  towns.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief  that  the  population  of  the  great  towns  is 
being  increased  almost  as  much  by  immigration 
as  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  excess  of 
immigrants  over  emigrants,  or  net  immigration, 
is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  seems  likely  to  dis- 
appear before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  net 
immigration  into  London  in  the  last  ten  years 
was  only  56  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  the 
previous  ten  years,  and  only  63  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  thirty  years  before,  when  the  population 
was  two  and  a-half  millions  less  than  it  now  is. 
In  thi.s  matter  London  is  by  no  means  in  advance 
of  the  other  great  towns.  In  Liverpool  the  net 
immigration  was  68,000  in  1851-60,  56,000  in 
1861-1S70,  49,000  in  1S71-1SS0,  but  in  18S1- 
1S90  the  balance  was  the  other  way,  and  there 
was  a net  emigration  of  15,000. 

In  the  Mechanical  Science  section  two  practical 
papers  were  read  on  “The  Utilisation  and  the 
Disposal  of  Town  Refuse.”  Mr.  C.  C.  Keep  said 
that  it  was  possible  to  provide  power  for  generating 
electricity  by  the  use  of  Fryer’s  destructor  and 
the  thermal  storage  which  it  provided.  Mr.  W. 
Warner,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  towns  of  this  country 
for  disposing  of  and  utilising  refuse,  comparing 
them  m cost  and  efficiency,  concluded  that  electric 
light,  produced  by  burning  refuse,  can  show 
economical  results  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
Mr.  Elliott  urged  that  the  refuse  had  to  be 
destroyed  in  any  case,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
burning  it  was  not  to  be  reckoned.  Professor 
Unwin  doubted  whether  the  heat  from  burning 
refuse  could  not  be  more  profitably  applied  to 
producing  power  than  to  producing  electricity. 
Mr.  Frank  Ashwell  then  read  an  exhaustive  paper 
in  which  he  advocated  the  plenum  principle  as 
opposed  to  the  vacuum  principle  in  the  ventilation 
of  buildings,  contending  that  the  plenum  system 
had  succeeded  wherever  it  had  been  properly 
carried  out. 

In  the  section  of  Anthropology  Professor 
Hildebrand  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  and  coeval  relics  from  Scandinavia. 
From  the  resemblances  between  the  weapons, 
implements,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  contem- 
porary in  point  of  age  found  in  Scandinavia  and 
in  this  country  he  argued  that  there  was  an 
extensive  communication  between  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  prior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest — 
a conclusion  combated  with  some  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  A 
communication  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen  “On  the  Origin  and  Development 
of  Early  Christian  Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  trace  the 
various  decorative  elements  found  in  early 
Christian  art  in  Great  Britain  to  their  source,  and 
to  show  in  what  way  the  native  styles  of  art 
existing  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  {circa  A.D.  450)  were 
influenced,  first  by  the  Italo-Byzantine  art  which 
came  in  with  the  importation  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  subsequently  by  the  coming  in  contact  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  conquering  races 
with  the  Celtic  and  other  populations  already 
inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  Early  Christian  art  in 
this  country  is  essentially  decorative,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  symbolic.  The  conventional 
grouping  and  general  treatment  of  the  figure- 
subjects  show  that  they  were  obviously  barbarous 
copies  of  Byzantine  originals. 

Saturday  was  more  or  less  a holiday  in  the 
sections,  but  the  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science  (Jivision  met  to  discuss  an  important 


paper  by  Professor  Riicker  on  the  “ Magnetic 
Shielding  of  two  Concentric  Spherical  Shells,” 
one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  demonstrate 
the  most  efficient  means  of  preventing  a magnet 
from  creating  disturbances  in  surrounding  objects. 
It  arose  out  of  the  objections  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  Central 
Institution  to  the  proposed  course  of  the  South 
London  Electric  Railway,  on  the  ground  that  the 
magnets  moving  on  its  cars  would  interfere  with 
scientific  experiments  in  their  laboratories.  The 
problem  could  be  solved  by  surrounding  the 
magnet  with  a very  thick  iron  sheathing,  but 
such  a proceeding  would  add  to  the  weight  to  be 
carried  on  the  cars.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  thicknesses  and  radii  of  two  shells 
in  the  form  of  concentric  spheres  which  would 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  screening  effect 
obtainable  for  a given  mass  of  iron. 

In  the  section  of  Anthropology,  Dr.  J.  II. 
Gladstone  made  a communication  on  “Ancient 
Metal  Implements  from  Egypt,  and  the  Dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Mr.  Bliss  at 
Tel-el-Heyi.”  At  this  place  there  was  a very 
high  mound  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  successive 
towns  which  had  been  built,  one  on  top  of  another, 
each  having  been  constructed  on  the  ruined  remains 
of  its  predecessor.  This  mound  had  furnished 
certain  chronological  details  from  the  time  when 
the  Amorites  first  settled  there,  until  the  fall  of  the 
place  when  in  possession  of  the  Israelites.  As 
the  mound  was  ascended,  there  was  a change  in 
the  materials  used  for  ornament,  defence,  &c., 
from  copper  to  bronze,  and  from  bronze  to  iron. 
The  lead  and  silver  ornaments  found  were  very 
pure.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  a paper 
by  the  President  of  the  section,  Professor  Sayce 
said  that  a few  years  ago  he  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  convict  settlement,  near  a range  of  lime- 
stone cliffs,  which  the  convicts  were  employed  in 
quarrying.  Near  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  he  dis- 
covered a number  of  flint  implements,  like  those 
exhibited  at  the  meeting,  which  he  thought  must 
have  been  used  as  saws. 

On  Monday  the  Mechanical  Science  section 
was  principally  occupied  in  discussing  electrical 
questions.  Mr.  Albion  T.  Snell  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Utilisation  of  the  Waste  Water  Power  by 
Electricity,”  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
indicate  the  e.xistence  of  water-power  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  available  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  a fall  of  5(X)  ft.  in  the  water  conduit 
from  Lake  Vyrnwy  to  Liverpool,  and  there  must 
consequently  be  a considerable  quantity  of  power 
in  it.  The  series  of  artificial  lakes  forming  the 
Manchester  waterworks  might  be  utilised  to 
drive  turbines  and  give  electric  energy  for  lighting 
the  various  towns  in  their  vicinity.  The  water- 
shed behind  Greenock  had  a fall  of  many  hundred 
feet. 

In  the  section  of  Anthropology,  Mr.  Bloxam 
read  the  report  on  the  exploration  of  ancient 
remains  at  Aksum,  in  Abyssinia,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  study  of  seventy  monoliths,  in  all  stages  of 
development,  which  he  found  there,  the  results 
having  chiefly  a philological  bearing. 

At  a meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
Association  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  meeting  of  1895  should  be  held  at  Ipswich. 

Tuesday  was  a busy  day  with  all  the  sections. 

In  the  department  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science  the  President  read  the  report  of  the 
Electrical  Standards  Committee  and  subsequent 
papers  were  of  a cognate  nature  ; or  dealt  with 
certain  kinds  of  galvanometers,  interference  ex- 
periments, metals  for  reflecting  telescopes,  &c. 
The  question  of  the  methods  of  publishing 
scientific  papers  was  introduced,  and  also  the 
teaching  of  physics  in  schools.  The  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  Section  was  mainly  occupied  by 
a discussion  opened  by  Professor  Dixon,  of  Man- 
chester, on  “ Explosions  in  Coal  Mines.”  The 
section  of  Geology  advocated  teaching  the  science 
in  schools,  and  then  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  glacial  theories ; whilst  the  currency  problem 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Section  of  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics. 

The  Anthropologists  considered  the  structure 
of  lake  dwellings.  In  this  communication 
Dr.  Munro  described  the  various  methods 
adopted  by  the  lake  dwellers  in  the  construction 
of  the  under  structures  and  platforms  on  which 
their  huts  had  been  placed: — (i)  Pfahlbauten, 
or  pile-structures  proper  ; {2)  solid  basements  of 
wood,  or  islands  made  of  mixed  materials, 
crannogs,  fascine  structures,  &c.  ; (3)  cellular 
basements  of  beams  arranged  like  the  logs  of  a 
house.  After  noticing  the  fragmentary  indica- 
tions of  huts  collected  from  time  to  time  on  the 
sites  of  lake-dwellings,  the  author  described  some 
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recent  discoveries  at  Schussenried,  Wiirtemburg, 
and  in  Argyleshire.  Professor  Herdman  read  a 
report  on  the  excavation  of  a stone  circle  on  the 
Meayll-hill,  Isle  of  Man.  The  circle  was  about 
50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of  graves,  under- 
neath the  floors  of  some  of  whicn  were  found 
flint  implements,  arrow-heads,  S:c.,  with  pottery. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  described  a British  village  of 
marsh  dwellings  discovered  by  him  last  year  near 
Glastonbury.  The  foundations  or  floors  of  the 
dwellings  were  constructed  in  the  following 
manner; — On  the  surface  of  the  peat  was  a layer 
or  platform  of  timber  and  brushwood  kept  in 
place  by  numerous  small  piles  at  the  margin.  On 
this  a layer  of  clay  was  placed,  slightly  raised  at 
the  centre,  where  the  remains  of  a hearth  were 
generally  found.  The  dwelling  itself  was  com- 
]>osed  of  limber,  filled  in  with  wattle  and  daub. 
Not  only  were  the  wall-posts  found  in  si/u, 
*l)ul  also  the  entrance  threshold  and  doorstep. 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  also  made  a communi- 
cation on  the  subject. 

The  only  section  which  had  occasion  to  meet 
on  Wednesday  was -the  Geological,  in  which 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  structure  of 
certain  igneous  rocks.  The  nineteenth  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Circulation  of  Underground 
Water  was  submitted  ; the  final  report  will  be 
presented  ne.xt  year. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  usual  compliments  were  passed.  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  is  nominated  President  for 
the  Oxford  meeting  in  1S94. 


ITEMS  FROM  A MKDI.PiVAL  ACCOUNT 
BOOK. 

The  following  items  have  been  copied  from  the 
manuscript  private  account  book  of  the  last  prior 
but  one  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  serving 
Worcester  Cathedral  before  the  Reformation.  The 
book  is  now  the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ; 
it  is  a folio  volume,  of  paper,  and  bound  in 
vellum. 

In  this  article  the  contractions  in  the  MS.  have 
been  expanded  and  the  thorn  letter  p is  represented 
by  ih. 

With  the  exception  of  repetitions  this  article 
probably  represents  the  various  constructive  items 
carried  out  at  the  prior’s  private  expense  during 
his  tenure  of  office. 

Of  Prior  More,  Dugdale  writes:  “William 
Moore,  sub-prior,  was  presented  with  his  confreres 
to  the  bishop,  September  27,  and  nominated  by 
him  October  2,  151S.  He  resigned  the  priorship 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1536,  and  had  the 
manors  of  Crowle  and  Grimley  assigned  to  him.” 

Dugdale  (from  Leland’s  “ Itinerarj’ ”)  quotes, 
“ Placis  belonginge  to  the  Prior. 

Batnal,  a mile  out  of  Worcestar,  with  a parke 
and  pooles. 

Gryley,  a three  miles  above  Worcestar  prope 
Severn,  agayne  Ombresley,  in  ripd  dextra  Sabrinae. 

Hatow,  a park  withowt  a howse  a two  miles 
from  Worcestar. 

Croule,  a four  myls  from  Worcestar. 

More  prope  Tende,  a tenmyles  from  Worcestar 
prope  fines  Herefordshire.” 

Items. 

" I.eaf  33.— Item,  payd  to  thomas  peynter  for 
peyntyng  the  bordures  in  the  lyttul  parlour  witbyn 
the  lyttul  haule vs.  iiij  d. 

Leaf  34. — Item,  payd  to  wurkemen  wurkyng  at 
the  dey  poole  at  batnall  . . . . ii  s.  iij  d. 

Leaf  34. — Item,  payd  for  paynes  of  seyntes,  with 
steyned  clothes,  pawpers,  & cetera,  for  the  hangyng 
of  chamberes xj  s. 

Leaf  35. — Item,  for  ij  turned  stoles  . . viij  d. 

Leaf  35.  — Item,  for  lynnen  clothe  for  bordures  to 
peynt  for  the  hall  at  grymley. 

Leaf  36. — Item,  for  A .^x,  a hatchet,  pynsons 
& cetera xvj  d. 

Leaf  36.  — Item,  payd  to  John  berow  for  carage 
to  the  mere  at  grvmley  for  the  leyng  of  the 
trowh xvj  d. 

Leaf  36.— Item,  to  John  churche  for  makyng 
of  a trowh  to  the  water  coorses  at  bale 
broke iij  d.  viij  d. 

Leaf  43.— Item,  payd  to  thomas  Stilgo  for  gyldyng 
& peyntyng  of  the  ymages  of  &.  Jhesus  our  lady  in 
the  myddes  of  the  awter  in  seynt  Cecilis  chappell 
xxviii  s.  iiij  d. 

Leaf  43. — Item,  the  gyldyng  of  al  the  other 
ymages  with  the  curtens.  . . . x li.  vj  s. 

Leaf  45. — Item,  the  new  clansyng  of  Whitnell 
poole  at  grymley  besydes  mete  & dryncke  & the 
warke  of  my  nown  seruauntes.  . xxxiiij  s.  viij  d. 

Diaf  45. — Item,  xx“  c.  of  pale,  & the  paivng 
therof.  at  hallow  parke  cost  . . ciij  s.  iij  d. 

Leaf  45.— Item,  the  new  makyng  of  the  flud  yeate 
at  Whitnell  poole,  without  mete  & drynke  xix  s.  x d. 

Leaf  46. — Item,  to  John  fullis,  carpynter,  & iij 
with  hym,  abowte  myfatheres  hows  at  grymley 

iii  s.  ix  d. 


Leaf  46,  — Item,  to  thomas  sovern  for  a quarter  of 
wyndyng  roddes  to  my  fatheres  hows.  . .wiij  d.  1 

Leaf  48. — Item,  payd  for  hynges  & hookes  & . 
nayles, x s.  1 

Leaf 48.  — Item,  to  Richard Stawn ton  for  thalchyng 
of  parte  of  the  same  bows  . . . . vj  d. 

Leaf  48. — Item,  to  certen  tenauntes  for  camge  of 
thornes,  stakes,  to  Whitnel  parke  . xiiij.  d.  x d. 

Le.af  48. — Item,  to  John  Berowe  for  carage  of 
cley,  sond,  and  bryckes  to  my  fathures  warke.  ij  s.  x d, 

Leaf  48. — Item,  to  ij  Sawyares  for  the  same 
warke  at  grymley  . . . . . xv  d. 

Leaf  48. —Item,  to  William  poole  & a nothur 
mason  for  makyng  of  the  chymney  of  the  same 
warke.  . . . . . xviij  d. 

Leaf  48. — Item,  to  Ricliard  smyth  for  lokes  with 
keys,  catches  fordurres,  with  al  other  yerne  warke  to 
the  seyd  hows x s. 

Leaf  48. — Item,  to  A dawber  for  warke  at  the 
seyd  hows  * viij  d. 

Leaf  49. — Item,  to  Thomas  kj-nges,  peynter,  for 
peyntyng  of  the  seyd  bordures,  iij  d.  a yearde  .xj  s. 

Leaf  51. — Item  payd  for  brycke,  lyme,  & sonde, 
to  the  reparacion  of  the  Anckras  hows  by  the  charnel 
hows,  ex  deuocione s. 

Leaf  56. — Item,  payd  for  the  new  schowryng  & 
reparng  of  the  .-Mabastur  labull  to  the  hye  Awter 
■ of  grymley  churche  ....  iiij  s.  vj  d. 

Leaf  58. — Item,  for  a m'  of  bryckes  to  mastur 
brewton,  of  gyft  to  his  chymney  at  Nethurton . v s. 

Leaf  70. — Item,  payd  to  thomas  kynges  for 
peyntyng  of  the  bordercs  of  my  chamber  & the 
deysse  at  crowle  conteynyng  xl''vj  yeardes,  prece  of 
euery  yearde  ij  d.  . . . Summa  vij  s.  viij  d. 

Leaf  70. — Item,  to  Robert  penrysse,  kervar,  for 
the  makyng  of  our  lady  & seynt  John  the  euaun- 
gelist,  ix  s.  apeece.  tSumma  of  the  hoole,  iij  li.  v s. 

Leaf  75. — Item,  payd  to  Edmund  glasyar,  of 
Alcetur,  for  glasyng  the  lower  wyndowe  with  mary 
& John  in  the  chappell  at  crowle  conteynyng  ix 
footes  & balff  prece+  ....  iiij  s.  xij  d. 

Leaf  82. — Item,  to  .-\  man  for  drawyng  of  a platt 
for  A stonne  from  London  that  is  leyde  before 
Jhesu's  awter  for  me  to  be  beride  vnd’ur,  whiche 
stone  cost  x li.  to  a man  of  london  besydes  the 
carage  ; & the  makyng  of  the  platt  iiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Leaf  85. — Item,  to  the  seyd  glasier  [cornesshe 
colfull]  for  glasyng  of  the  wyndow  in  the  seyd 
chambur,  on  the  yest  parte  to  the  lordes  garden, 
conteynyng  xxx‘‘j  footes  : of  that  ther  is  v skocions 
& vij  Rowndes  abated  ; the  price  of  euery  skochion, 
viij  d.  ; the  price  of  euery  rounde,  vj  d.  ; the  price  oi 
euery  foote  of  white  glasse,  v d.  contcynyg  xx'fiiij 
foote  : the  v skoebions  & vij  Rowndes  conteyneth 
vij  foote.  .Summa  of  the  hoole  is  xvj  s.  x d. 

Leaf  103. — Item,  payd  for  c footes  of  glasse  in 
quarrelles  bowhl  at  London,  ij  d.  oh,  the  foote, 
prece xx  s.  x d. 

Leaf  104. — Item,  bought  at  london  the  peynled 
clothes  that  hangylh  in  the  lowe  newe  parlour  next 
the  chappell  at  batnall,  conteynyng  in  lenght 
xx'‘iiij  yeardes  & ij  yeardes  ij  quarteres  depe,  at  v d. 
ob.  the  yearde,  Ixvj  yeardes  of  folerv  workes  with 
d>-uers  beestes  & fuHes  . . . ’ xxx  s.  iij  d. 

Leaf  105. — Item,  for  xij  skochions  of  my  Armes  to 
A glaseare  of  .Abbottes  Bromley  . viij  s.  iij  d. 


The  next  item,  evidently  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  father's  house,  refers  to  the  expense  of  his 
burial  at  Orj-mley. 

t Several  entries  give  v d a foot  for  white  glass. 


Leaf  1 14. — Item,  for  a framyng  sawe  . xx  v 
Leaf  114. — Item,  for  dressyng  of  my  clocke,  to  c 
Smylhe,  of  glowcetur  . . . . ij  s.  iiij  ij 

Leaf  1x7.  — Item,  to  thomas  walsall  & franen 
chamburlen  for  fallinge  of  trees  for  makyii 
pales  ........  xxij  1 

Leaf  IT7. — Item,  to  thomas  walsall  & franen 
chamburlen  for  sawyng  for  pales  al  hallok 
parke  ........  xiij  i 

Leaf  117. — Item,  to  thomas  walsall  & fraunci 
chamburlen  for  ulyving  of  pales  for  hallott 
parke  ........  xvj . 

Leaf  118. — Item,  to  thomas  walsall  & chamburlti 


for  palyng  at  hallowe  parke  . . . xiiij  i 

Leaf  127. — Item,  to  mastur  . . . barnes  f 
peyntyng  of  the  story  on  the  chaptur  hov 
dure  .......  xiij  s.  iiij  1 

Leaf  127. — Item,  paid  for  xic  of  pales  for  t 
paling  of  halowe  parke,  with  the  carage  xlvij  s.  ij  ; 

Leaf  127. — Item,  paid  for  xv  rayles  to  t 
paling xviij  1 


Leaf  131. — Item,  to  thomas  walsall  & John  wyrrar 
wurkyng  at  hallowe  parke,  in  reparacion  of  palyim 
ij  s.  xjx 

Leaf  133. — Item,  to  uj  warkeraen  for  croppingij 
clvffj’ng  of  wood  at  hallowe  parke  . .vs.  viji 
Leaf  J33. — Item,  paid  for  v c pales  at  bewdeleya 
xx;: 

Leaf  133. — Item,  for  a c of  pales  & a half. 

IvCaf  133. — Item,  for  a c of  pale  . iiij  s.  iiij  i 
Leaf  135. — Item,  to  ij  warkemen  for  wurkj-ng  j 
make  the  heed  of  the  heed  at  crowle  mott  . vjv 
Leaf  135. — Item,  to  laborares  abowte  the  niakyin 
of  the  heedstancke*  at  the  mott  at  crowle  . viij  i 
Leaf  137. — Item,  to  thomas  childe  for  caryingii 
Rayles  from  monckewood  to  batnall  parke.  ij  s.  j 
Leaf  137. — Item,  for  carage  of  an  awter  stone  fe 
crowle  chappell  from  ombursleyi- . . . xx-; 

Leaf  137. — Item  I sett  to  taske  warke  to  Jol( 
Gysse  & Nicholas  Symondes  . . . crowle,  the  fi 
makyng  of  the  on  syde  of  the  motte,  on  the  . . . 
syde,  by  the  pygion  howsse,  to  be  Above  xij  foote 

in  the & xxx'fij  foote  in  the  ouer  parte,  ai; 

they  to  haue  in  the  hoole  . . . said  warke,  iij  li.  xv]:! 
viij  d.  paid  ther-of,  iij  s.  iiij  d.  xl  s,  x s.  viij  d.  xiiHi 
Summa,  xiij  s.  iiij  d.J!. 
Leaf  138. — Item,  I sett  to  taske  warke,  I 
fynneshyng  of  the  hoole  warke  of  the  mott  at  Crow 
on  the  North  syde,  to  Anselme  the  baker,  thoiiDi 
haye  of  crowle,  conteynyng  xij  footes  & more  in  t: 
bootum.  & xxxij  footes  Above  al  the  ouer  brymen 
more;  & he  to  baue  for  his  labur  xxvj  s.  viij  d.  pai 

thiT-of xiij  s.  xij  s.  viij  1 1 

Leaf  146. — Item,  payd  to  warkemen  for  t 
makyng  of  A newe  well  in  the  hye  wey,  in  ti 
hyther,  or  sowlhe  vend  of  grymley  towne,  to  sere 
the  iij  housoldes  at  that  yend  of  the  towne  le 
Richard  peres  howsse,  whiche  well  was  made  by  ro 
William  more,  priur  of  wurcetur,  this  wycke,  whel' 

' was  never  well  there  before  . . - iij  s.  vj 

Leaf  154. — Item,  to  warkemen  for  mendyng  1} 
fludyeates  at  grymley  pooles  . . . . • 

Leaf  156. — Item,  to'dyuers  at  grymley,  f 


* Stanc,  sb.,  O.  Fr.  estanc;  pool,  tank,  reservoir.? 

t We  know  the  approximate  weight  of  the  burden,  tiij 
mensa  or  top  slab  of  the  altar,  the  distance  would  be  abo>  I 
seven  miles. 

t The  Prior’s  arithmetic  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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getheryng  of*  peopull  stones  in  the  fyldesofgryinley 
for  the  makyng  of  more  brugge  And  monckewoodes 
yeat vj  s.  viij  d.  xviij  d. 


TRIER’S  DOUBLE-ACTION  STONE- 
DRESSING MACHINE. 

Messrs.  Brunton  & Trier  have  recently  brought 
out  a new  type  of  double-action  stone-dressing 
machine,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  firm 
has  produced  several  machines  of  a similar  nature, 
but  this  they  state  is  an  improvement  on  all  that  have 
preceded  it.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  that  it 
dresses  two  adjacent  surfaces  at  one  time,  producing 
a perfectly  sharp  arris  where  the  surfaces  meet.  The 
tool  marks  are  also  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  stone  and  their  number  can  be  varied  at  will. 
Our  illustration  on  the  present  page  is  a perspective 
view  of  the  machine.  The  stone  to  be  worked  is 
attached  to  the  table  marked  T in  the  illustration. 
This  table  is  traversed  by  means  of  worm  gearing 
placed  beneath  it.  as  shown  at  W in  the  illustration. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  running  one  table  off 
the  bed  on  to  rollers,  so  that  another  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  In  this  way  the  stone  to  be  dressed 
can  be  changed  without  the  machine  being  thrown 
out  of  work  whilst  setting  is  being  done.  Revolving 
circular  cutters  are  used,  as  shown  at  X and  Y.  The 
right-hand  standard  A is  provided  with  vertical 
guides  as  shown.  Upon  this  moves  a compound 
slide  rest  having  a vertical  motion,  which  is  imparted 
by  a connecting  rod,  E,  which  is  attached  to  the 
disc  crank,  F.  This  mechanism  operates  on  the 
vertical  sides.  For  the  top  or  horizontal  surfaces  a 
tool-bo.x  is  provided  on  the  bridge  or  cross-beam 
marked  C. 

On  this  there  are  guides  in  which  moves  a com- 
pound slide-rest  marked  G ; the  direction  being 
natur.ally  horizontal.  The  connecting  rod,  I,  is 
actuated  by  another  crank,  H.  Spur  wheels,  K K. 
partly  shown  at  the  back  of  the  crank  discs,  F li,  by 
means  of  a pinion  impart  motion  to  both  cranks, 
and  to  their  respective  slide  cutters,  by  means  of  a 
belt,  and  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  L,  on  the  pinion 
shaft.  The  motion  is  so  timed  that  the  cutters, 
although  reciprocating  together,  and  dressing  the  top 
and  side  surfaces  of  the  stone  at  the  same  time  do 
lot  strike  each  other.  As  will  be  seen,  the  length  of 
stroke  of  the  cutters  can  be  altered  by  shifting  the 
rrank-pins  in  the  slots  in  their  discs.  The  cutters 
:an  be  set  to  the  required  depth,  and  they  act  by 
;he  wedge  action  of  their  rolling  sharp  edges.  In 
arder  to  "step-cut,”  which  involves  acting  on  the 
itone  at  two  different  levels,  during  alternate  strokes 
3f  the  cutters,  an  arrangement  is  adopted  by  means  of 
vhich  the  operation  is  performed  automatically.  Rods 
M and  N which  pass  through  slots  in  the  brackets 
D P,  are  fitted  with  adjustable  stops,  and  actuate  a 
iwiveiling  arrangement  in  the  tool-holders  at  the  end 
jf  each  stroke.  In  this  way  it  is  arranged  that  when 
he  cutter  travels  in  one  direction  a deep  roughing 
;ut  is  taken  ; whilst  on  the  return  stroke  the  cut  is 
i lighter  finishing  one  The  stone  is  fed  or  moved 
orward  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  when  the  cutters 
ire  off  the  stone.  The  amount  of  feed  of  the  table 
s adjustable  and  determines  the  space  between  the 

001  marks.  The  speed  of  operation  naturally  differs 
vilh  various  stones  and  the  class  of  work  required  ; 
he  rnakersgive  as  an  average  the  following  rates  of 
vorking: — On  hard  granite  the  advance  averages 

in,  per  minute,  and  on  hard  sandstone  it  can  be 
ncrcased  to  4 in.  per  minute,  giving  an  output  on  a 
tone  I ft.  by  2 ft.  by  5 ft.  of  about  4 superficial  feet  of 
iranite,  and  15  superficial  feet  of  sandstone  in  fifteen 
iiinutes.  This  does  not  take  account  of  the  lime  of 
hanging  stones,  cutters.  &c.  With  regard  to  the  out- 
ml  per  day,  that  naturally  depends  on  the  rapidity 
vilh  which  stones  are  fixed  on  the  the  tables  and  the 
ondition  of  the  surfaces  to  be  operated  upon.  The 
tones  should  be  quarry-scabled,  and  then  cuts  | in. 
o 1 in.  in  depth  will  leave  good  surfaces.  The  wear 
>f  cutters  is  said  to  lie  very  small;  the  tool  cost 
leing  con.siderablyless  than  that  attendant  on  hand- 
abour.  With  most  kinds  of  stone  a smith  is  not 
equired,  the  sharpening  of  the  cutters  being 
iccomplished  by  grinding  only.  The  power  taken 
0 drive  the  machines  is  also  said  to  be  very 
iioderate,  varying  between  3 to  6 h.-p.  Messrs. 
Irunton  & Trier  make  three  sizes  of  these  machines, 
o dress  blocks  of  the  following  dimensions  :—(i) 

2 in.  by  18  in.  by  9 ft.  ; (2)  24  in.  by  36  in.  by  9 ft.  ; 
3)36  in.  by  48  in.  by  12  ft.  There  is  no  reason, 
loweyer.  why  larger  sizes  should  not  be  made.  The 
iiachine  can  also  be  used  for  turning  columns  by 
winging  them  between  centres  fixed  on  the  table  and 
iroviding  a simple  means  of  rotating  them.  Amongst 
ilher  purpcses  similar  machines  have  been  used  for 
vorking  the  granite  for  the  Tower  Bridge,  where  they 
.re  staled  to  have  given  great  satisfaction,  both  in 
urfacing  on  the  flat  and  for  turning  and  moulded 
vork.  The  new  machine  illustrated  above  has  been 
ised  upon  the  hard  grit-stone  of  the  new  post-office 
X Leeds  with  great  success. 


■ The  British  Institute  ok  Public  Health. 
-We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  next  examina- 
ion  for  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  for  Sanitary 
nspectors  will  take  place  on  October  27  and  28. 
candidates  must  send  in  their  names  before 
Jetober  19. 

• _We  may,  perhaps,  read  this  0/  as  ^’v,  but  the  MS. 
Iistinctly  gives 


EXAMPLES  OF  FRENCH  MFDI.EVAL 
TILES. 

These  tiles  are  from  a considerable  collection 
of  drawings  of  French  Medimval  tiles  which  have 
been  made  by  M.  Adolphe  Guillon,  a French 
landscape  painter  who  is  well  known  for  his 
interest  in  archceology  and  ancient  monuments. 
M.  Guillon  has  published  a small  book  on  the 
subject,  giving  the  results  of  his  studies  with 
a number  of  illustrations. 

> ■♦•-I 

The  Club  and  Institute  Union. — in  the 
presence  of  a numerous  company  of  working  men. 
Lord  Brassey,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lady 
Brassey,  last  week  performed  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  new  buildings  of  the  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  which  are  situated  in  the 
Clerkenwell-road,  Holborn.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt 
presided.  Lord  Brassey  said  it  was  the  boast 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  Union  that  they  were 
working  tlie  movement  by  their  own  labour,  and  by 
the  hold  of  that  marvellous  power  of  organisation 
which  was  so  distinctive  and  notable  a characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  One  of  the  things  which 
all  men  were  anxious  for  was  the  niuUiplicalion  of 
opportunities  for  bringing  all  classes  of  the 
people  together.  When  the  men  of  the  Union 
secured  an  eight-hours'  day  they  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the 
building  offered  for  recreation  and  instruction.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  was  carried  amid  cheers. 
Th<J  total  cost  of  the  premises  was  20,000/. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Union  Church,  Clydebank,  N.B. — Owing 
to  the  present  church  of  the  Clydebank  Union 
Congregation  having  been  acquired  liy  the 
railway  company  for  the  extension  of  the  line,  the 
erection  of  a new  church  upon  an  adjoining  site 
was  decided  upon,  and  a competition  invited  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  plans.  Designs  were 
requested  from  seven  of  the  leading  Glasgow 
architects,  w’ith  Mr.  Ilippolyle  J.  Blanc, 
A.K.S.A.,  as  assessor,  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  award,  the  work  lias  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Glasgow  ; 
a second  premium  of  20/.  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  and  a third  of  10/.  to  Mr.  Wni.  Rowan, 
both  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Blanc,  in  his  report  upon 
the  selected  design,  states : — "Design  No.  5 is 
the  only  one  whose  cost  is  confirmed  by  the 
measurer’s  calculations  at  5,500/.,  and  of  all  the 
designs  submitted  it  is  the  most  salis'^actory  on  all 
points.  The  plan  makes  ample  proi  ision  for  the 
respective  requirements,  and  the  external  design 
is  complete.  It  expresses  much  individuality  and 
refinement,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  in 
every  respect  a most  satisfactoiy  edifice.  I 
therefore  recommend  its  adoption.”  The  work  is 
to  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  completion  in  course  of  next  summer. 

Ham.mersmith  Municipal  Ofkices. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Ilammersniilh  Vestry,  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  a long  discussion  took  place 
upon  a series  of  recommendations  by  the  Town 
liall  Committee,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
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communicate  with  seven  architects  for  plans  and 
designs  for  the  erection  of  a new  Town  Hall  and 
Municipal  Offices  ; but  before  doing  this,  the 
committee  considered  it  necessary  to  recommend 
the  Vestry  to  appofht  an  assessor,  and  also  to 
settle  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  assessor 
and  the  competing  architects.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  as  follows  ; — {<1) 
That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  be  asked  to  submit  three  names  for  the 
Vestry  to  select  an  assessor. . {d)  That  the 
remuneration  to  the  assessor  be  ico  guineas,  (c) 
That  the  remuneration  to  each  of  the  competing 
architects  be  30  guineas,  and  50  guineas  to  the 
author  of  the  selected  design,  the  Vestry  not 
binding  itself  to  carry  out  any  of  the  designs. 
The  Committee  had  also  selected  the  following 
seven  gentlemen  (out  of  twenty-seven  nomina- 
tions), who  were  willing  to  send  in  competitive 
designs  for  the  new  Hall : — Mr.  T.  Garrett, 
Shepherd’s  Bush ; Mr.  H.  Gough,  Hamnu  r- 
smith ; Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  Raymond 
Buildings;  Mr.  E.  \V.  Mountford,  Strand;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Perkins,  Shepherd’s  Bush ; Mr.  P.  P. 
Pugin,  Brook  Green ; Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson, 
Shepherd’s  Bush  ; and  they  submitted  these 
names  for  consideration  by  the  Vestry.  Mr. 
R.  1’.  Edwards  proposed  a series  of  amend- 
ments, the  first  of  which  was  a proposal  to 
substitute  the  names  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr. 
Bryden,  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  for  those  of  Messrs. 
Garrett,  Perkins,  and  Richardson.  The  second 
amendment  was  that  the  sums  of  lOO  guineas, 
60  guineas,  and  40  guineas  should  be  awarded 
respectively  as  premiums  for  the  three  best 
designs.  Thirdly  he  proposed  that  the  assessor 
should  be  absolutely  nominated  by  the  President 
ol  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  All 
these  amendments  were  discussed  at  length,  and 
fin.a]ly  the  original  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  agreed  to,  with  the  addition  that  the 
premium  paid  for  the  accepted  design  should  be 
deducted  from  the  commission  on  the  structure. 
We  regret  this  latter  decision  very  much.  The 
Vestry  were  acting  more  fairly  by  the  architects 
in  the  first  instance.  The  premium  is  little 
enough  return  for  making  the  competition  draw- 
ings, which  can  scarcely  ever  be  available  as 
working  drawings,  so  that  the  whole  thing  has  to 
be  done  over  again. 


3IIu9tratlons. 


Second  Prerniated  Design  for  Oxford  Aftniicifal  Buildings. — Plans, 


OXFORD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

This  design  was  placed  second  in  the  final  com- 
petition. The  assessor  in  his  report  considered 
“the  general  idea  of  the  architectural  treatment  was 
decidedly  superior  to”  the  accepted  design,  but 
the  detail  was  not  considered  by  him  so  satis- 
factory. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were : 

Monks  Park  and  Box-ground  Bath  stone  for 
external  walling;  the  roofs  to  be  covered  with 
Westmoreland  green  slates. 

A feature  in  the  design  was  the  setting  back  of 
the  central  portion,  which  was  rendered  desirable 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  St.  Aldate’s- 
street. 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  windows  and  openings  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  other 
buildings  being  erected  on  the  rear  boundaries  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  has  been  greatly 
governed  by  the  important  element  of  lighting. 


We  may  add  that  the  original  water-colour 
drawing,  an  exceptionally  good  one  (as  we 
observed  in  reviewing  the  architectural  drawings 
at  the  Royal  Academy),  is  by  the  architect’s  own 
hand. 


SCULPTURE  FROM  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

“ MYSTERIARCII.” 

The  bust  thus  entitled,  the  work  of  Mr.  G. 
Prampton,  occupied  a central  position  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  lecture-room  at  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  where  it  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  It  is  an  attempt  to  express 
in  the  head  and  in  the  accessories  the  idea  of  one 
who  presides  over  mystery,  a kind  of  priestess  such 
as  might  have  given  out  the  oracular  message  at 


Dodona.  The  face  is  dreamy  and  self-contained  i. 
expression,  the  wings  and  the  drooping  hair  1 
which  the  head  is  framed  serving  to  increase  th 
effect  of  mystery’,  the  expression  of  somethin 
weird  and  inexplicable.  The  mask  and  the  bat 
wings  on  the  bust  subserve  the  same  effect.  ThI 
head  is  relieved  in  front  of  a surlace  partially  gil 
and  broken  up  into  curling  lines  of  slight  reliel 
which  forms  a kind  of  nimbus  behind  the  head 
the  broken  up  surface  preventing  the  effect  fror 
being  too  hard  and  pronounced,  while  i 
symbolises  the  smoke  which  always  accompanie» 
the  utterances  of  the  oracle.  The  architectura 
accessories  are  well  treated,  and  the  worl 
altogether  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  both  in  idea 
and  design.  It  is  executed  in  marble. 

MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

The  memorial  tablet  to  Dr.  Wooldridge,  0 


LIBRARY,  WELBECK  ABBEY. 

^IIE  new  Library  at  Wei  beck  Abbey, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  our 
illustrations,  is  being  fitted  up  in  one 
half  of  the  old  Riding  School  ; the  other  half  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  new  Private  Chapel. 

The  view  shows  the  proposed  ingle-nook  and 
screens  dividing  the  room  into  two  lengths  for 
greater  convenience  of  use. 

The  work  will  be  in*  alabaster,  with  ebony 
screens,  veneered  with  ivory  and  pearl,  and 
decorated  with  work  in  coloured  gesso.  The 
fireplace  of  alabaster,  with  pearl  inlay,  is  being 
made  by’  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy. 

The  ceiling  will  be  of  modelled  plaster,  and  the 
whole  room  will  be  panelled.  At  the  end  next 
the  Chapel  is  the  organ  gallery,  for  an  organ 
which  is  arranged  to  play  into  both  the  Chapel 
and  the  Library,  and  will  have  in  addition  an 
echo  organ  in  the  Chapel. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson  is  the  architect.  The  diawing 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken  was  hung  in 
the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 
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— Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Architect. 
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The  Peel  Court  House ^ Isle  oj  Man. — P[a7t. 


which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year.  The  sculptor  was 
left  entirely  free  to  adopt  his  own  treatment,  and 
the  result  is  a design  which  is  remarkably  decora- 
tive in  its  lines,  and  fills  the  circular  space  in  a 
natural  and  unforced  manner. 

The  tablet  is  executed  in  bronze,  and  has  now 
been  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  museum  of 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

BUST  : ■*  WITH  MODEST  EYES  DOWNCAST.” 

The  above  words  formed  the  only  title  to  this 
bust  in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Andrea  C.  Lucchesi,  who  intended 
it  as  illustrative  of  modesty;  the  costume  is 
Puritan,  in  order  to  harmonise  with  the  idea  ot 
the  work.  It  is  executed  in  marble,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  the  busts 
in  the  Exhibition. 


COURT  HOUSE,  PEEL,  ISLE  OE  MAN. 

This  Court-house,  which  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted, is  faced  with  red  bricks  and  pink  terra- 
cotta, from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of 
Ruabon.  Small  green  slates,  from  the  Llwyd- 
coed  quarry,  Penygroes,  have  been  used  for  the 
roofs.  In  the  basement  are  arranged  two  cells, 
and  an  officers’  room  as  well  as  a heating  chamber 
and  coal-cellar. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  McAdam  & Moore, 
of  Douglas.  Mr.  Langton  Dennis  was  the 
architect. 


“THE  GROVE,”  HARROGATE. 

This,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  is  a collection 
of  cottages  built  round  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
the  open  end  of  the  quadrangle  facing  the  entrance- 

aies  of  the  client  for  whom  the  cottaces  were 

uilt. 

The  materials  used  are  local  sandstone,  timber, 
and  red  tiles. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson. 



“Courtyard  of  House  and  Studio.”— Mr. 
Howard  Ince,  the  architect  of  this  house,  which  we 
illustrated  last  week,  wishes  us  to  add  that  the  house 
is  No,  16,  Maida  Vale,  and  has  been  built  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A. 

The  Threatened  Lock-out  at  Cardiff.— 
The  master  builders  of  Cardiff,  who  had  threatened 
to  lock-out  the  union  masons  in  their  employ  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  work  with  non-society 
men,  have  come  to  terms  with  their  employes,  and 
work  has  been  resumed,  the  non-society  men  ioinine 
the  union.  ‘ ^ 


Boohs. 


The  Chronology  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Architecture:  a Date-book  of  Architectural 
Art,  from  the  building  of  the  Ancient 
Basilica  of  St.  Petey  ’j  at  Rome  to  the 
Consecration  of  the  prcsetit  Church.  By  J. 
Tavernor  Perry,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  London  : John 
Murray.  189^ 

■ N this  book,  the  result  of  much  re- 
search, Mr.  Tavernor  Perry  has  done 
a new  and  most  useful  piece  of  work, 
of  the  highest  value  to  architectural  students. 
As  he  observes,  no  writer  has  yet  attempted 
to  present  in  sequent  and  chronological  order 
an  account  of  works  simultaneously  in  pro- 
gress in  different  countries.  The  author  com- 
menced the  compiling  of  these  tables  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  the  sense  of  the  value  they 
have  had  for  himself  has  induced  him  to  make 
them  available  for  the  use  of  others.  Architectural 
students  owe  him  their  best  thanks  for  undertaking 
a tedious  and  laborious  piece  of  work,  the  result 
of  which,  however  useful,  is  not  of  that  kind 
which  brings  with  it  popular  success  with  general 
readers.  The  number  of  those  who  will  use  and 
appreciate  such  a book  is  necessarily  limited  ; but 
it  is  a publication  which  appeals  especially  to  the 
most  serious  and  thoughtful  class  of  architectural 
students. 

The  book  opens  with  a short  synoptical  table 
of  the  leading  buildings  in  Europe  erected  during 
certain  divisions  of  historical  lime.  Then  follows 
the  serious  business  of  the  bock,  in  the  shape  of 
architectural  events  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  as  nearly  as  possible  year  after  year.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  chronology  we  have, 
naturally,  gaps  of  several  years  between  the 
buildings  that  can  be  dated  and  recorded  ; as  we 
come  nearer  to  the  Mediieval  period,  when  there 
is  more  information  available,  the  dates  become 
closer,  and  after  the  year  1000  we  proceed  by 
consecutive  years,  the  lists  for  each  year  gradually 
increasing  in  length,  down  to  the  year  1626, 
which  closes  with  “St.  Peter  dedicated  by 
Urban  VIIL,  November  iSth.” 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an 
alphabetical  index  to  the  places  and  buildings 
mentioned  in  Part  I.,  the  dates  of  the  years  under 
which  each  has  been  mentioned  being  appended 
to  the  name  of  the  building.  A third  part  gives 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  architects, 
sculptors,  and  other  persons  referred  to  in  Part  I. , 
dated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  buildings  in 
Part  II.  The  volume  is  concluded  with  a fourth 
part,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal 
authorities  quoted  in  the  book,  '\^'hich  is  in  itself 


a kind  of  concise  guide  to  the  literature  of  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  preface  the 
author  observes  that  no  doubt  much  remains 
to  be  discovered  from  unpublished  inscriptions 
remaining  on  the  buildings  themselves.  Beyond 
this,  until  the  British  Museum  contains  all 
the  local  histories  published,  and  until  these 
' have  been  thoroughly  examined,  a great  deal 
of  information  must  remain  to  be  acquired, 
and  a work  of  this  character  must  still  be 
incomplete:  “but  the  author  lias  considered 
it  better  to  issue  these  tables  at  once,  whatever 
their  omissions  or  imperfections  may  be,  rather 
than  indefinitely  to  wait  for  an  almost  impossible 
completeness.”  Mr.  Perry  is  quite  right.  Life 
is  short,  and  in  a work  of  this  kind,  in  regard  to 
which  there  must  be  always  something  new  to  be 
learned,  it  would  have  been  quite  a mistake  to 
hold  back  the  large  amount  of  information  which 
he  has  already  pul  together,  in  the  expectation  of 
eventually  gaining  more  and  reaching  a point 
from  which  there  would  still  be  a vista  in 
advance,  of  possible  further  information. 

As  we  have  inqilied,  such  a book  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a work  of  literary  interest  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ; its  real  interest 
depends  very  much  on  the  mind  of  the  student 
who  comes  to  it,  and  on  his  perception  of  its 
practical  value  in  aiding  our  historic  conception  of 
architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  enjoys 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  one  to  which 
criticism  can  hardly  be  applied.  In  clear  and 
systematic  arrangement  it  seems  to  be  as  well  done 
as  it  possibly  could  be  ; it  is  a kind  of  work  for 
which  one  can  offer  nothing  but  thanks  and 
commendation,  and  which  must  henceforth  be  a 
necessary  appendage  to  every  architectural  library. 
We  hope  it  will  receive  that  practical  recognition 
from  every  student  and  professor  of  architecture 
which  the  author  will  probably  feel  to  be  the  best 
reward  he  can  have  for  his  painstaking  and 
intelligent  labour. 


A Handbook  of  Ornament,  Systematically 
Arra7iged,for  the  Use  of  Architects.  Decorators, 
Ha7idicraftsme7i,  a7id  all  Classes  of  Art  Studeyits. 
By  Franz  Sales  Meyer,  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Carlsriihe.  Translated 
from  the  fourth  revised  German  edition. 
London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  1893. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  understand  the  motive 
for  translating  into  English  and  republishing  in 
this  country  works  on  ornament  by  German 
writers.  In  England  at  the  present  day  we  are 
so  far  beyond  the  Germans  in  taste  and  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  practical  designing  of 
ornament,  that  it  is  certainly  the  Germans  who 
ought  to  translate  and  study  our  books  instead  of 
our  being  invited  to  study  theirs.  For  the  mere 
literary  study  of  the  subject,  no  doubt,  Herr 
Meyer’s  book  is  useful.  It  is  a very  extended  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  history  of  ornament,  and 
of  the  various  classes  of  forms  and  subiects  which 
have  been  used  ornamentally  at  various  periods, 
and  the  author  sets  out  rightly  in  making  the 
study  of  geometrical  forms  and  arrangements  the 
basis  of  the  study  of  ornament.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  admirably  put  in  Mr.  Day’s  series  of 
books  on  ornament,  and  Owen  Jones’s  monu- 
mental work  : we  do  not  require  to  go  to  Germany 
to  learn  it.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  German  books 
we  have  seen,  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  text  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  bad  character  of 
the  illustrations,  which  can  have  no  effect  but  to 
vitiate  the  taste  of  the  beginner,  while  the  orna- 
mental designer  who  knows  anything  of  his  art 
as  it  is  understood  in  England  will  only  regard 
them  with  contempt.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  examples  given  are  in  the  poorest  taste  ; 
many  of  them  have  no  claim  to  be  called  orna- 
ment at  all,  and  even  those  which  are  good  in 
themselves  are  spoiled  by  the  hard,  wiry, 
inartistic  style  of  drawing  employed.  Of  the 
German  ornamenlist  it  might  be  said,  in  a kind  of 
dog-Latin  variation  of  a well-worn  saying,  yyihil 
teiigit  quod  no7i  spoliavit.  The  Renaissance 
ornament  is  the  best  drawn,  and  even  that  has  all 
the  delicacy  and  spirit  taken  out  of  it ; the  Gothic 
ornament  is  reduced  to  Batty  Langley-ism,  and 
the  characteristic  Greek  forms  of  ornament  seem 
to  have  lost  their  proper  flow  and  look  as  if  they 
were  done  in  cast-iron. 

The  student  may  find  this  useful  as  a book  of 
reference  for  styles  and  history,  but  the  less  he 
looks  at  the  illustrations  the  better — and  surely 
exactly  the  contrary  ought  to  be  the  case  with  a 
book  on  ornament  that  is  to  be  worth  anything. 
The  text  ought  to  teach  him  the  right  principle 
of  treatment,  but  the  illustrations  should  be  a 
still  belter  instruction,  as  in  the  best  English 
books  they  are,  and  a?  they  are  not  in  this  or  any 
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modern  German  book  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
seen.  Then  why  go  out  of  the  way  to  introduce 
them  to  English  readers  who  have  better  guides 
at  their  own  doors? 

Sefton : a Descriptive  a»d  Historical  Account. 

By  \V.  D.  CARt)E,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 

E.  J.  A.  Gordon.  London  : Longmans  & 
Co.  1S93. 

This  is  a handsome  and  well-illustrated  book  of 
the  local  history  of  Sefton  or  Sephton  (the  latter 
the  old  spelling)  near  Liverpool,  emlxidying  the 
collected  notes  and  researches  of  the  late  Rev. 
Engelbert  Horley,  a member  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  church 
of  Sefton,  though  not  very  striking  in  its  exterior, 
is  a very  interesting  one,  and  contains  effigies, 
brasses  and  carved  woodwork  of  wliich 
illustrations  are  given  : and  the  neighbourhood 
appears  to  furnish  a good  many  quaint  and 
picturesque  bits  of  old  building.  We  presume  the 
illustrations  arc  by  Mr.  <-aroe. 

It  appears  that  Sefton  church  is  still  unrestored, 
and  the  authors  express  a hope,  in  which  we 
coincide,  that  it  may  be  left  as  a rare  example  of 
an  unreslored  Media;val  church,  except  so  far  as 
the  removal  of  some  inconvenient  additions  made 
in  the  churchwarden  era  may  be  desirable.  .‘\s 
far  as  the  stability  of  the  fabric  is  concerned  wc 
are  assured  that  Sefton  church  is  in  a perfectly 
safe  and  satisfactory  condition. 

The  interest  of  the  book  is  to  a great  extent 
local,  but  it  is  a very  well  got-up  volume  of  its 
class,  and  may  as  such  deserve  a place  in  the 
libraries  of  archteologists  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
locality  of  which  it  treats. 

Les  Artistes  CUcbres.  Les  Moreau.  Par  Adrien 

Moureau.  Les  Cochin.  Par  S.  Rochebi.ave. 

Paris  : Pierson  ct  Cie. 

How  many  readers  in  this  country  know  anything 
of  “ Les  Moreau  ? ” M'e  confess  that  the  name 
was  new  to  us.  The  two  Moreaus,  brothers, 
were  painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
living  just  into  the  present  one : the  elder,  Louis 
Moreau,  a landscape  painter,  the  younger,  known 
as  Moreau  le  Jeune,  a figure-painter  chiefly  of 
society  scenes,  and  by  far  the  more  important 
artist  of  the  two  ; many  of  his  groups  and  studies 
of  single  figures  are  charming  in  a certain  con- 
ventional and  affected  manner  of  the  period  ; the 
studies  of  costume  figures  (except  in  a tendency 
to  make  the  heads  loo  small,  which  is  sometimes 
carried  to  an  absurd  excess),  show  admirable 
drawing  and  keen  observation  of  manner  and 
character.  Moreau  was  employed,  or  employed 
himself,  not  unfrequently  in  commemorating 
important  scenes  in  connexion  with  the  French 
monarchy ; among  others  we  have  in  this 
volume  the  reproduction  of  his  representation 
of  the  illuminations  at  ^’e^sailles  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVL,  the 
opening  of  the  States  tleneral  at  Versailles  in 
1789,  &c.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  great 
interest  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  and  dress  of 
the  society  of  his  period.  He  made  illustrations 
to  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  ^'oltaire,  and  one 
of  the  best  designs  given  in  the  book  is  “ Le 
Premier  Baiser  d’Amour,”  made  as  an  illustration 
to  Rousseau’s  “ Nouvelle  Heloise.”  The  numerous 
sketches  and  studies  which  illustrate  the  volume 
are  taken  from  the  large  collection  of  oiiginal 
drawings  by  Moreau  in  the  Louvre. 

“ Les  Cochin”  were  a duet  of  artists  who  take  a 
place  very'  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the 
Moreaus.  In  this  case  as  in  the  former,  it  is  the 
junior  of  the  name  who  is  the  more  important 
and  gifted  artist,  but  with  the  Cochins  the 
relationship  was  not  that  of  elder  and  younger 
brother,  but  of  father  and  son.  Cochin  pere  was 
an  engraver,  and  eventually  engraved  .some  of  his 
more  gifted  son’s  works.  Cochin  fds,  who  lived 
during  the  same  period  nearly  as  Moreau  le 
Jeune,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  latter  in  the 
nature  of  his  work.  He  also  produced  prettily 
grouped  and  graceful  illustrations  of  contem- 
porary society,  designed  ornamental  plates  and 
borders,  and  painted  representations  of  important 
functions  at  Versailles.  He  was  also  a noted 
portrait-painter,  and  engravings  of  many  of  his 
portraits  are  given  here  as  illustrations.  Cochin’s 
studies  of  figures  and  groups  of  an  imaginary 
kind  are  very  numerous  and  varied,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  Moreau’s ; the  style  is  more 
elevated.  Both  these  books  afford  very  inte- 
resting record  and  illustration  of  the  works  of 
some  artists  little  known  in  England. 

An  Architect  in  Exile  ; and  other  Essays.  By 

Bernard  Whelan.  London  : Burns  & 

Oates,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago ; 

Benziger  Brothers. 

Ti^  Architect  in  Exile  describes  himself  as 


“ banished  to  a quiet  corner  of  Kent,”  whence  he 
writes  the  first  essay  which  gives  the  title  to  his 
small  volume.  The  book  consists  of  short 
essays  on  various  subjects — “The  Gothic 
Renaissance,”  “St.  George  for  Sheffield”  (a 
Ruskinian  article),  “The  Oldest  of  the  Arts, 

“ The  Physiognomy  of  Counties,”  <S:c.  The 
writing  is  not  in  any  way  technical,  the  book  is 
one  of  literary  and  general  interest,  and  as  such 
is  a very  pleasant  one  to  read,  containing  many 
suggestive  remarks  put  into  picturesque  language. 
The  concluding  chapter,  on  “ The  Glory  of 
Height,”  is  charming.  The  author’s  success,  in  a 
literary  sense,  in  this  small  book,  might  very 
well  encourage  him  to  furlhef  literary  efforts,  as 
a diversion  from  the  sterner  duties  of  his  calling. 
We  may  recommend  the  book  to  brethren  of  the 
craft. 


TK.\DK  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  Contractor  and  Patentee  of 
Sanitary  Specialties,  sends  us  an  illustrated 
catalogue  showing  his  air-inflated  bag  for  stopping 
pipes  for  water-testing  ; his  air-tight  man-hole 
covers,  which  provide  ingeniously  for  utilising 
the  condensed  moisture  from  the  sewer  as  a 
second  seal,  in  addition  to  the  seal  formed  by  the 
seating-groove  of  the  plate  ; and  other  special 

sanitary  appliances. Messrs.  Edison  & Swan 

send  us  their  illustrated  price-list  of  the 

“Ediswan”  portable  batteries. Messrs.  Spear 

& Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  have  issued  a small 
illustrated  catalogue  of  hand-saws  in  pamphlet 
form,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  practical 
recommendations  as  to  the  handling  and 

sharpening  of  saws. Messrs.  Jas.  Guthrie  & 

Co.  send  a largely  illustrated  catalogue  of  lamps, 

gas  fittings  of  all  kinds,  also  gas  stoves,  ^cc. 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Adlard,  & Co.  send  a catalogue 
of  ornamental  slating  and  ridging,  with  some 
explanations  as  to  the  best  means  of  setting 
and  arranging  slates  for  the  formation  of 
patterns  or  inscriptions.  The  latter,  of  course, 
are  only  of  use  to  tradesmen ; and  archi- 
tects do  not  much  favour  pattern-slating  now  ; 
but  it  is  convenient  that  those  who  want  it 
should  have  the  retjuisite  practical  information 

before  them  in  regard  to  this  class  of  work. 

Messrs.  G.  'B.  Kent  & Sons  send  us  their 
illustrated  catalogue  of  brushes,  both  for  house- 

painter’s  and  artist’s  work. Messrs.  W.  Pryor 

iK:  Co.  send  a very  voluminous  catalogue, 
including  plumber's  fittings,  grates,  kitcheners, 
mantelpieces,  ornamental  railing,  &c.  The  orna- 
mental work  is  no  better  than  it  usually  is  in  such 
catalogues — the  cliimney-pieces  rather  worse  than 
usual  ; but  the  practical  fittings  seem  very  good, 

and  the  prices  low. Messrs.  Twyford's  very- 

well-gol-up  catalogue  illustrate.s  a great  many 
excellent  articles  made  by  the  Cliff  \'ale  Pottery 
Company:  the  “Deluge”and  “Deluge Adamant” 
(extra  strong)  type  of  closets  appear  admirable  ; 
the  “National”  and  “Alliance”  side  and  front 
outlet  closets  are  not  good,  because  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  pan  is  far  too  small,  and  if 
there  are  100,000  in  use  we  regret  to  learn 
it.  There  is  rather  too  much  display  of 
ornamental  work  in  the  drawings  of  some 
of  the  closets  and  lavatories;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  an  advantage  even  commercially  ; 
most  sensible  people  nowadays  prefer  simple, 

well-made  work  to  stock  ornament. Messrs. 

William  Sugg  & Co.  send  us  their  catalogue  of 
patent  ventilators,  ventilating  gaslights,  txc., 
many  of  which  have  excellent  practical  qualities  ; 
it  is  a pity  that  the  makers  of  these  kind  of  things 
will  try  to  produce  what  they  call  “ ornamental” 
designs,  such  as  those  on  pages  4 and  5.  They 
can  never  recommend  a catalogue  to  architects  by 

such  designs. Messrs.  Hartley  & Sugden’s 

catalogue  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  welded 
and  riveted  boilers  is  a useful  and  fully  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  practical  work.  The 

Ashton  Green  Iron  Company  send  us  an  ample 
catalogue  of  fireplaces,  enamelled  slate  goods,  sani- 
tary appliances,  iS:c. Messrs.  Adams  & Co.  send 

a revised  edition  of  their  catalogue  of  sanitary 
appliances,  in  which  large  flu.sliing-tanks  form  a 
special  feature.  The  work  and  the  illustrations 
are  mostly  excellent ; we  may  observe,  however, 
that  a larger  proportion  of  sectional  drawings, 
instead  of  mere  outside  delineations,  would  make 
the  catalogue  more  generally  useful  to  architects, 
who  want  (or  ought  to  want)  to  see  exactly  how 
a thing  works,  not  how  it  looks.  We  may  also 
observe  that  their  turn-over  inner  rim  for  bath, 
which,  as  they  say,  prevents  splashing,  is  a 
contrivance  which  was  patented  by  the  editor  of 
this  journal,  and  illustrated  in  these  columns, 
some  years  ago : the  patent,  however,  was 
allowed  to  lapse. Messrs,  Wood  & Ivery, 


send  us  their  illustrated  catalogue  of  red  and 

blue  brick  pavings,  curbs,  creslings,  and 
finials,  &c.,  of  which  the  practical  part  seems 
very  good  ; the  designs  for  ornamental  string- 
courses and  crestings  not  all  that  they  might 
be,  though  they  include  some  useful  patterns. 

Mr.  ^V.  F.  Stanley,  the  well  - known 

optician,  sends  a new  catalogue  of  his  excel- 
lent instruments  of  all  kinds  for  draughts- 
men’s work. Messr.'.  J.  Bennett  & Sons  send 

us  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  casings  and 
covers  for  electric  light  svires,  which  are  orna- 
mented by  the  new  system  of  mechanical  pattern- 
working  in  wood,  called  “Goehring.”  This  is  a 
suitable  application  of  such  a system  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  a plane  surface  by  a 
running  pattern. 


(Eorrespon&encc. 

To  the  Editor  a/ The  Builder. 

CRACKING  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir,— The  extracts  in  your  issue  for  last  Saturday  , 
from  Mr.  Faija's  paper  on  Portland  Cenienl,  , 
especially  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  peculiarity  , 
of  “ blowing  " and  to  cracking  in  cement  work,  are 
extremely  interesting  and  important  to  both  archi- 
tects and  contractors.  That  Portland  Cement  work  . 
does  crack,  when  the  only  accountable  reason  is,  the 
cement  being  bad  or  “ blowey  " is  well  known  and 
common,  and  is  a source  of  annoyance  to  architects  : 
and  of  loss  to  contractors.  But  have  we  any  . 
experimental  data  proving  that  cracks  may  not  be 
caused  by  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  cement  1 
itself,  even  after  it  has  finally  set,  due  to  a change  of  l 
temperature  ? 

For  instance,  the  floor  or  walls  of  a bakehouse.  , 
exposed  at  times  to  great  heat,  or  external  rough 
casting,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  certain  seasons.  . 
I have  a case  or  two  in  my  mind  in  which  cracks  in 
the  finished  work  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
cement  being  bad  (of  which  there  was  no  evidence, 
but  rather  the  contrary),  or  that  expansion  and 
contraction,  due  to  variation  in  temperature,  was 
taking  place  in  the  material  itself.  This  latter  theory  , 
was  strengthened  because  the  cracks  were  more 
apparent  at  certain  times  than  others. 

J.  H.  Martindale. 


RE  “LEICESTKR  STORM  OUTFALLS.” 

Sir,— In  your  number  of  the  9lh  inst.  you  give  a 
short  description  of  the  Leicester  Outfall  Culvert, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I should  like  to  add  a few  , 
explanatory  remarks. 

Any  one  reading  the  description  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  cellar-flooding  formerly  took  ■ 
place  in  the  whole  town  of  Leicester,  and  that  the 
new  culvert  was  intended  to  free  the  whole  town 
from  this  and  its  attendant  evils.  Allow  me  to  point  1 
out  to  you  that  this  is  not  so.  Though  Leicester  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Soar,  the  land  on  either 
side  rises  quickly,  reaching  an  altitude  of  130  ft.  on 
the  right  bank,  and  150  It.  on  the  left  above  the 
level  of  the  river  at  the  Sewage  Pumping  Station.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  town  is  built  upon 
a level  plain ; and  cellar  flooding  was  confined  to 
one,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  low-lying  area  ' 
on  either  side,  and  close  to  the  river.  It  is  for  these 
two  districts,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  new  storm 
outfall  is  designed,  but  arrangements  have,  of  course, 
been  made,  so  as  to  utilise  it  for  the  whole  of  the  ( 
town  when  necessary. 

It  is  but  natural  that  I should  take  a great 
interest  in  this  matter,  as  it  was  my  father,  the  1 
late  Mr.  Joseph  tlordon,  who  designed  the  whole  1 
of  the  Leicester  Main  Sewerage,  and  Sewage  1 
Disposal  Works.  He  presented  his  first  report  on  1 
the  Sewage  Disposal  Work  on  November  14.  1884. 
and  on  October  22,  1885,  the  Town  Council  agreed 
to  purchase  land  for  a sewage  farm  ; the  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  the  land  bears  the  date  ' 
February  9.  1886. 

In  the  same  month  he  presented  his  report  on  the  ' 
New  Main  Sewers  for  Leicester,  which  the  Town  1 
Council  sanctioned  three  months  later,  viz..  May  25,  , 
:886. 

When  my  late  father  left  Leicester  on  September  i, 
1889,  to  take  over  bis  new  appointment  as  Engineer- 
in-Chief  to  the  London  County  Council,  both  the 
Main  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  were 
well  in  band.  I should  add  here,  however,  that  1 
after  his  leaving  Leicester,  various  alterations  and  > 
deviations  were  made  from  his  original  ideas,  for  ; 
which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  ratepayers  have  bad  to 
pay  very  heavily,  without,  so  I am  informed,  obtain- 
ing any  corresponding  advantages  for  them.  I'or 
the  new  main  sewers  the  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
over  the  estimate  was.  down  to  March  25  of  this  year,  1 
about  9,000/..  and  for  the  outfalls  about  24,000/.. 
which  sums  together  represent  an  e.xcess  of  25  per 
cent. 

Both  works  are  not  yet  completed,  and  the  excess 
finally  may  be  still  greater.  T.  S.  GORDON. 

Leicester. 
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SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Sir,—- I believe  that  some  little  time  since 
deihbi^stratibns  were  given  on  the  embankment 
of  a process  for  washing  the  results  of  combustion 
as  they  entered  the  chimney,  and  that  the 
unconsumed  carbonate  was  intercepted,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  a little  white  vapour.  I should  be 
glarl  to  learn,- through  your  columns,  whether  this 
process  has  in  work  proved  useful,  and  if  so,  where 
it  may  be  seen  in  operation.  Somkk.s  Ci.arkk. 


®bc  Stuhent’s  Column. 

GEOLOOV  XIII. 

I'fll-;  NATL'RK  AM)  t'SBk  OK  .MI'.TAMOKI-IIIC 
RorKS. 

■ HE  origin  of  metamorphic  rocks  has  been 
siifticicntly  discussed  in  this  column  in  a 
previous  article.  It  is  our  present  pur- 
pose only  to  define  the  structure,  composition,  and 
uses  of  different  hinds  of  material  falling  into  this 
division,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
architect. 

^fdrhle. — Properly  so-called  is  a true  crystalline 
limestone — that  is  to  say,  it  contains  no  definite 
(races  of  fossils,  and,  if  these  w’ere  ever  present, 
they  have  been  transformed  into  crystalline 
mineral  matter  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
other  constituents  of  the  original  rock.  When 
pure  it  is  while,  and  -has  a texture  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar  in  outward  appear- 
ance, from  which  circumstance  it  is  not  infre- 
quently alluded  to  as  “ .saccharoicl  marble.”  As 
it  has  rcsull-ed  from  the  inetamorphism  of  lime- 
stone, its  chemical  composition  is  mainly  carbonate 
of  lime,  though  this  will  vary  according  to  the 
presence  of  impurities  of  various  kinds. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  appearance  in  transmitted 
light  under  the  microscope,  of  a piece  of  white 
statuary  from  Carrara,  which  is  an  exan-ple  of  a 
typical  marble.  It  may  be  described  as.  an 
aggregate  composed  of  cry’slalline  calcitc  granules 


I.  Micro-Structure  of  Statuary  J\fariile. 


of  tolerably  uniform  size,  each  of  which  possesses 
distinct  lines  of  cleavage,  and  what  are  known  as 
“twin  lamellLV.”  The  student  is  requested  to 
compare  the  micro-characters  of  this  rock  with 
those  of  the  aqueous  limestones  depicted  in 
Article  XI.  ; the  great  difference  in  structure  is  at 
once  observable.  The  te.xturc  of  statuary  marble 
varies  considerably,  and  its  quality  is  often 
determined  by  the  sculptor  from  that  standpoint 
alone.  Its  _ freedom  from  liglit  blue  veins, 
specks,  &:c.,  is  not  enough  to  gauge  the  value  of 
marble  for  statuary  purposes,  as  some  seem  to 
imagine,  although,  of  course,  it  must  be  white  to 
be  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  minute  calcite 
granules  are  more  brittle  in  some  saccharoid 
marl)les  than  in  others,  and  the  grain  is  not 
always  even,  characters  of  supreme  importance  in 
facilitating  or  retarding  the  sculptor’s  work,  as 
the  case  may  l)e,  and  its  quality  and  finish  also. 
.Such  variations  in  structure,  although  often 
difficult  to  delect  without  actually  tooling  the 
stone,  are  immediately  apparent  when  studied 
under  the  microscope,  and  very  little  practice  is 
reejuired  to  enable  the  student  to  determine  these 
points. 

The  so-called  shell-marbles,  Madrepore-marbles, 
crinoidal-marbles,  &c.,  are  not  marbles  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  although  in  some  instances  the 
limestones  constituting  them  have  been  partially 
metamorphosed,  and  the  organic  remains  much 
altered. 

In  addition  to  forming  the  only  material  really 
suitable  for  statuary,  the  inferior  kinds  are 
polished  and  used  for  decorative  purposes,  their 
veinings  and  divers  fanciful  patterns  investing 


them  with  a certain  amount  of  interest.  Good  with  their  longer  axes  running  parallel  with  each 
lime  is  often  made  from  the  odd  blocks  and  other.  The  spaces  Iwtween  these  lines  or  planes, 
pieces  about  (he  quarries.  it  is  easily  conceived,  are  positions  of  weakness, 

Quartzite.  — Metamorphosed'  sandstone  ; its  and  the  rock  may  he  split  up  along  them  in  the 
chemical  composition  is  almost  pure  silica;  though  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Such  a 
the  presence  of  impurities  will  naturally'cause  structure  is  termed  “slaty  cleavage,”  and  from 
some  slight  variation.  Under  the  microscope  the  1 the  manner  of  its  origin  is  quite  independent  and 
original  quartz  grains  (sand)  are  distinctly  seen  has  no  connexion  with  planes  of  bedding  of  the 
(fig.  2)  enveloped  by  a matrix  of  silica,  the  whole  I original  sedimentary  material.  The  following 
being  remarkably  compact.  The  rock  breaks  diagram,  representing  a section  across  a tract  of 
with  a cunchoidrd  fracture,  ]l  is  i|uite  unfit  for  country  wherein  cleavage  structure  has  been  set 
building  purp<jscs,  being  so  intractable  in  the  u)i,  serves  to  illustrate  this  point;—. 


Fr.^.  4.  — Geological  Section  showln;^  the  Relations  between  Cleavage  and  Bedding, 
a.  I.iiies  of  bedding  slighlly  contorted. 

f>.  Cleav.-ige  planes,  not  contorted,  fairly  parallel  with  each  other,  produced  hy  lateral  pressure. 
The  arrow  indicates  the  appro.xini.-ue  direction  of  pressure. 


hands  of  the  mason.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of 
the  most  durable  stones  known,  and  is  largely 
employed  in  some  localities  as  rnad-melal.  We 
cannot  say  that  it  makes  an  excellent  road-stone, 


Fig.  2. — Mic)-o-Struclure  of  Quartzite. 


for,  although  very  hard,  it  lacks  the  (juality  which 
all  good  materials  for  road-making  should  possess, 
namely,  toughness.  The  principal  object  of  our 
describing  and  illustrating  the  structure  of 
quartzite  is  to  show  the  student  how  a sandstone 
may  gradually  be  altered  hy  metamorphism  until 
it  becomes  useless  for  building  purposes. 

Slate. — Metamorphosed  clay  ; clicmical  com- 
position silicate  of  alumina,  with  variable  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  other  mineral  matter,  I 
according  to  purity.  Good  slate  may  be  split  up  ' 
into  exceedingly  thin  slabs,  the  planes  which  I 
determine  the  direction  of  the  splitting  being  • 
termed  cleavage  planes.  Ordinary  clay  on  being; 
examined  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  I 
composed  of  minute  particles  of  matter  indis-  , 
criminately  mixed  together ; moreover,  it  is 
normally  soft  and  plastic.  On  looking  at  the  , 
micro-structure  of  slate  (fig.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  ' 


Cleavage  strucUire  has  been  artificially  produced 
for  tlie  pur[)ose.s  of  lecture-room  demonstration. 

; The  precise  thickne.ss  into  which  slates  can  be 
; s])lit  is  determined  by  two  factors,  (l)  by  the  rela- 
tive size  and  character  of  the  particle.s  composing 
^ them,  and  (2)  by  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  l)y 
Nature  in  their  formation.  The  latter  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  freijuently  the  cause  of  “ b.ad  slate  ” as  the 
I former.  On  entering  a slate  quarry  the  visitor 
I sees  an  immense  amount  of  waste  material  which 
cannot  be  cleaved  at  all,  although  it  was  found 
I amongst  the  good  slate.  Thi.s  is  inevitable  from 
the  variable  nature  of  the  original  “ clay,"  which 
is  mostly  composed  of  layers  of  fine  clay,  alter- 
nating with  thin  bands  of  clayey  sands,  more  or 
less  impure,  or  with  slreak.s  of  sand,  iVc. , I'xc.  If 
the  clay  were  uniform  in  structure,  and  the  pres- 
sure used  in  producing  the  slaty  cleavage  in  it 
were  uniform  throughout  the  mass,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  any  slate  which  would  not  properly 
cleave  in  the  liands  of  the  experienced  workman. 

Slate  frequently  contains  much  iron  pyrites.  It 
is  a most  useful  material  ; the  thicker  slabs,  which 
' are  not  suitable  for  roofing  purposes,  are  employed 
in  the  construction  of  cisterns,  billiard-tables, 

I counters,  chimney  • pieces,  &c.  It  is  often 
enamelled,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  i.s  then 
I made  to  do  duty  as  “ marble  ” of  various  kinds, 

! the  patterns  being  produced  by  the  enameller. 
In  the  districts  where  slate  is  quarried  we  have 
' seen  thick  blocks  of  it  used  in  building  the  walls 
of  houses ; and  the  odd  chips  and  refuse  are 
I sometimes  manufactured  into  bricks  of  excellent 
quality  ; we  feel  sure  that  there  is  a greater  scope 
for  thi.s  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Other  well  - known  metamorphic  rocks, 
occasionally  used  locally  for  the  rougher  kinds  ot 
building,  and  for  road-metal,  are  gneiss  and 
schist,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  in  the 
British  Isles,  but  which  have  no  special  attraction 
for  the  architect.  They  sometimes  crop  up  in  cases 
connected  with  water  supply,  however,  when 
the  joints  and  cracks  in  them  on  a large  scale 
have  to  be  studied  rather  than  the  substance  of 
the  rocks  themselves. 


Fig.  3. — Micro-Structure  of  Slate. 


the  student  perceives  that  the  minute  particles 
have  assumed  a definite  position  ; they  are  more 
or  less  elongated,  and  occur  in  lines  or  planes 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Moki.kv,  York.s, — On  Saturd.iy.  September  16, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Morley,  was  laid  by  the  Duche.rs  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  a silver  trowel  was  presented  by  the  teachers 
and  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  new 
church  is  being  built  upon  the  site  of  a small  and 
I poorly-built  building  erected  in  1877.  The  old 
! building  has  been  removed,  and  is  to  be  partially 
' rebuilt  ns  part  of  the  north  transept  and  vestries  in 
I the  new  churcii.  The  new  church  consists  of  a nave 
[95  ft.  long,  28  ft.  broad,  and  40  ft.  high,  and  is 
divided  into  five  bays.  The  two  easternmost  arches, 

' of  arcade  on  either  side,  open  into  north  and  south 
transepts,  the  latter  being  double  gabled,  and  form 
I the  nave  of  a side  chapel.  An  apsidal  baptistry  is 
! placed  at  the  west  end,  with  north  and  south  porches. 

I A lofty  arch,  carried  up  into  the  roof,  divides  the 
j nave  from  a chancel  44  ft.  in  length  and  of  the  same 
j height  and  width  as  the  nave.  The  altar  is  raised 
I nine  steps  from  the  nave  floor  level,  and  sanctuary, 

I fitted  with  requisite  accessories  and  ample  space,  is 
' allowed  for  a large  choir  organ  chamber  and  vestries, 
and  heating  arrangements  are  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  chancel.  The  church,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  nearly  900  adults.  The  cost  of  the 
nave,  i.c.,  the  portion  now  in  hand,  will  be  about 
5,500/. , and  the  cost  of  chancel,  vestries,  and  chape] 

' will  be  about  3,000/.  The  building  is  being  carried 
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out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  George  H.  FelJowes  Prynne,  of 
Westminster,  and  the  contract  has  been  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Sugden  Bros.,  of  Morley. 

Aberdeen  University  E.xtension  Scheme. 
— The  works  embraced  in  the  second  instalment  of 
this  large  scheme  have  now  been  contracted  for — 
being  the  extension  of  the  north  wing  at  Marischal 
College,  and  containing  accommodation  for  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  surgery,  and 
pathology.  The  aggregate  of  the  accepted  offers 
is,  in  round  numbers,  17,000/.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tender  of  Mr.  John  ^iorgan,  builder.  Aberdeen, 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  comprised  in  the 
heightening  of  the  central  lower,  and  amounting 
^0  5.574/..  has  been  accepted.  This  tower,  which 
will  be  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  new  buildings, 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  firm  of  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong.  Mitchell,  & Co.,  Newcastle.  Of  white 
granite,  the  tower  and  spire  together  will  reach  a 
height  of  230  ft.,  for  about  150  ft.  of  which  the 
structure  will  be  40  ft.  square.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.S.A..  of  Messrs. 
Matthews  & Mackenzie,  architects,  Union-street, 
.■Aberdeen. 

W.viNFLEET  St.  Mary,  Lincolnshire.— This 
parish  church  was  re-opened  on  i2lh  inst.  after 
restoration.  The  work,  which  was  carried  out  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Marlin,  of  Wain- 
fleet,  includes  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  north 
arcade,  organ  chamber,  new  roofs,  reseating,  and 
paving.  The  outlay  has  been  about  1,600/.  Mr. 
J.  Boothroyd  Corby,  of  Stamford,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Turner, 
builder,  of  Wainfleet.  The  heating  apparatus  (hot 
air)  was  fi.xed  by  Messrs.  Trusswell  & Son,  of 
Sheffield  ; the  wood-block  floors  by  Mr.  Roger 
Lowe,  of  Farnworth. 

Gra.mmar  School  for  Oldham. — The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  the  i6lh  inst.  of  a grammar 
school  for  boys  and  girls  living  within  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Oldham.  The  school  is  to  be 
built  and  endowed  from  the  funds  of  the  Ilulme 
Trust  estates.  The  architect  (Mr.  J.  W.  Firth)  in 
his  description  of  the  schools  states  that  they  are 
being  built  to  accommodate  250  boys  and  150  girls, 
on  a plot  of  land  about  eight  acres  in  extent.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
with  the  front  to  the  south-west,  overlooking  Man- 
chester. A large  space  of  land  is  being  reserved 
behind  for  a playground  for  the  boys,  and  the  land 
at  the  front  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
terraces,  with  lawn-tennis  grounds  and  for  outdoor 
games.  The  basement  floor  will  contain  gym- 
nasium, dressing-rooms,  a workshop  for  boys  and 
a recreation-room  for  girls,  separate  dining-rooms, 
and  also  drying  stoves  for  clothing.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  separate  entrances  with  offices  or 
waiting-rooms,  private  rooms  for  use  of  master  and 
mistress,  with  lavatories,  &:c.  There  will  be  a large 
central  hall  capable  of  seating  about  600  persons, 
with  corridors  round  the  same  on  three  sides,  from 
which  will  be  access  to  thirteen  classrooms,  lighted 
from  the  left,  and  with  a separate  desk  for  each 
scholar.  A laboratory  is  also  provided  to  accom- 
modate thirty-six  students.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  Gothic.  The  school  is  to  be  built  with 
Ruabon  bricks,  with  red  terra-cotta  dressings,  with 
heads  and  sills  of  stone.  The  whole  of  the  contract 
is  let  to  Messrs.  C.  Schofield  & Co.,  of  Oldham. 

New  Higher-Grade  School  in  Chketham. 
—The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  higher-grade 
mi.ved  school  which  the  Manchester  School  Board  is 
erecting  at  Heath-place,  Cheetham,  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Scott  on  Saturday.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Royle  & Bennett,  whose  plans  show  a building 
having  a frontage  to  Heath-place  of  120  ft.  The 
structure  will  be  three  stories  high,  and  will 
accommodate  500  boys  and  girls  on  the  first  floor, 
which  comprises  six  classrooms  and  a hall,  together 
with  a master's  room,  teachers'-room,  and  two 
cloak-rooms.  The  ground  floor  contains  a 
gj-mnasium  or  assembly  hall,  two  cloak-rooms, 
a manual  instruction-room,  a teachers'  room,  and 
two  covered  playgrounds.  The  second  floor  contains 
a drawing-room,  two  science  classrooms,  a chemical 
laboratory  with  store  and  balance  rooms,  a cookery 
classroom,  and  a teachers'  room.  There  are  three 
spacious  and  easy  staircases,  all  giving  convenient 
access  to  the  corridors,  which  directly  communicate 
with  the  various  rooms.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  site,  furniture,  and  fittings,  will  amount  to  about 
15,000/.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & 
Sons. 

The  New  "Bkntham  Buildings,"  New- 
castle.—The  new  property  called  “Bentham 
Buildings,"  lately  erected  in  The  Side,  is  a handsome 
structure  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the 
bottom  story  being  built  of  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
with  polished  mouldings  and  fine  axed  surfaces, 
whilst  the  superstructure  is  faced  with  Prudham 
stone.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  as  a depot  by 
the  owner  of  the  premises,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bentham,  for 
the  sale  of  goods,  and  there  is  a large  warehouse 
behind,  and  e.xtensive  cellarage  underneath.  The 
suite  of  offices  on  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  and  connected  with  the  ground  floor 
by  a circular  iron  staircase.  In  the  rear  of  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  floors  above,  are  five  other  suites  of 
offices  to  be  let,  and  a residence  for  a caretaker. 
The  entire  block  has  been  substantially  built,  and 
its  elegant  and  modern  improvemepts  present  a 
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Striking  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  building  which 
formerly  stood  on  this  site.  The  work  of  the  new 
premises  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & W. 
Lowery,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Shew- 
brooks,  architect.  Mr.  Robert  Beall  executed  the 
granite  W'ork  and  carving ; the  plumbing  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Mansfield  Gibson ; and  the 
drainage  was  laid  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thorburn,  of  the  North- Elastern  Sanitary  Association. 

Restoration  ok  Hinton  Blewitt  Church. 
— The  quaint  old  church  has  been  in  a dilapidated 
state  since  it  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years 
since.  At  that  time  the  chancel  roof  was  restored, 
and  now  the  chancel  has  been  thoroughly  renovated. 
The  floor,  which  used  to  be  on  a level  with  the  nave, 
has  been  raised  some  8 in.,  and,  in  place  of  the  old 
stone  paving,  has  been  relaid  with  encaustic  tiles  and 
blue  lias  steps.  New  stalls  of  unvarnished  oak  have 
been  also  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  old  oak  pulpit, 
with  its  sounding  canopy,  has  also  undergone  some 
improremenls,  the  principal  of  which  is  a couple  of 
black  enamelled  wrought  - iron  rails.  The  old 
“three-decker"  has  been  removed,  and  a new 
unvarnished  oak  reading-desk  substituted  for  iL 
Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected  at  the 
west  end,  the  old  oak  gallery  having  been  removed, 
and  the  fine  old  arch,  which  it  effectively  concealed, 
renovated  and  brought  into  prominence  once  again. 
A new  oak  door  has  also  been  substituted  for  the 
dilapidated  affair  which  formerly  existed  at  the 
western  entrance.  The  old  carved  stone  fonj,  with 
a square  basin,  has  had  a new  shaft  affi.xed  to  it,  and  1 
been  brought  out  from  its  place  of  concealment 
under  one  of  the  columns,  and  placed  in  a prominent 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  nave. 

Opening  of  the  New  Isolation  Hospital, 
Tamworth.  — On  Monday  afternoon  the  new 
hospital,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Joint 
Isolation  Hospital  Board,  was  publicly  opened  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Fisher,  the  donor  of  the  site,  which 
contains  two  acres,  and  cost  about  500/.  The 
buildings  are  in  three  blocks,  two  of  them  containing 
wards,  and  the  other  being  the  caretaker's  residence. 
Provision  is  made  for  twelve  beds,  but  this  number 
can  be  considerably  extended  on  emergency.  All 
the  latest  improvements  are  introduced.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  H.  J.  Clarson  (Surveyor  to  the 
Joint  Board),  and  the  contractor  Mr.  K.  Williams, 
Tamworth.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  furniture 
is  about  2,000/. 

Earls  Colne  Grammar  School.  — New 
Grammar  School  buildings  at  Earls  Colne  were 
opened  last  week.  The  erection  of  the  school  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Beard,  of  Chappel, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Coggeshali.  The  building, 
which  is  of  red  and  white  brick,  contains  four  roomb 
and  the  necessary  ante-rooms.  They  consist  of  a 
large  schoolroom  and  two  classrooms,  intended  to 
accommodate  from  sixty  to  eighty  scholars,  and  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  well 
lighted,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  a large  gravelled  playground,  and 
two  acres  of  grass  land  are  available  for  football  and 
cricket.  About  1,250/.  has  been  spent  on  the  school 
and  premises,  excluding  the  furnishing  of  the 
laboratory. 

Wigan. — A new  home  for  theSisters  in  connexion 
with  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints,  Wigan,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
The  home  is  a large  one,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture,  with  upper  portion  of  oak  ha’f-timber. 
The  entrance  porch  is  also  in  oak.  The  oratory  is 
fitted  up  with  stalls,  &c. , as  a private  chapel.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Heaton  & Ralph,  Wigan, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  Wigan. 
The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by  the  architects  to 
the  instructions  of  Canon  G.  T.  O.  Bridgeman, 
Rector  of  Wigan. 
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Admiralty  Extension  Buildings.— Wc  under- 
stand that  the  contract  for  warming  and  ventilating 
the  Admiralty  Extension  Buildings,  Whitehall 
(Messrs.  Leeming  & Leeming,  architects),  has 
been  placed  with  Mr.  J.  Jeffreys,  of  Westminster, 
whose  .scheme  was  selected  in  competition  by  the 
assessor  appointed  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  The 
system  adopted  is  low  pressure  hot  water,  supplied 
from  two  Cornish  boilers  in  the  basement,  with  8-in. 
rising  and  4-in.  distributing  mains  to  the  several 
floors,  fixed  in  covered  trenches  and  serving  radiators 
in  the  corridors,  staircases,  offices,  and  larger 
rooms  requiring  supplementary  heat  to  the  open 
fires  provided  in  the  architects'  design.  With  the 
e.xception  of  the  first  floor,  the  building  will  be 
ventilated  by  fresh-air  inlets  in  the  outside  walls 
connected  with  “Jeffreys'  " ventilating  radiators.  In 
summer  these  radiators  will  be  used  as  ordinary 
“Tobin"  ventilators  for  admission  of  cold  air. 
The  extraction  of  foul  air  will  be  by  flues  in  the 
internal  walls,  fitted  with  extraction  ventilators. 
The  first  floor  will  be  heated  by  warm  air  forced  by 
a “Schiele's"  fan  over  a battery  of  steam  pipes, 
and  distributed  to  the  rooms  through  registers  in 
the  walls,  connected  with  a warm-air  duct  formed 
in  the  ceiling  of  ground-floor  corridors.  The 
external  air,  before  passing  through  the  fan,  will  be 
cleansed  by  wire  screens  in  the  fresh  air  shaft,  fitted 
with  a water-spray  for  removing  impurities  as  fast 
as  collected,  ensuring  a free  passage  of  the  incoming 
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air.  After  passing  over  the  battery  the  warmed  I 
air  will  be  moistened  by  a water-curtain,  and 
regulated  by  a hygrometer  to  the  proper  degree  of 
humidity.  A steam  boiler  is  provided  for  supplying 
power  to  the  engine  driving  the  fan,  also  for  heating 
the  steam-pipes  in  battery,  and  supplying  hot  water 
to  the  lavatories  by  means  of  steam  heaters  in 
various  parts  of  the  basement.  The  steam-power 
will  be  utilised  in  addition  for  pumping  the  sewage 
from  a sump  in  the  basement  to  the  level  of  the 
sewer.  The  whole  of  the  cast-iron  pipes  used  in  the 
work  will  have  lathe-faced  flanges.  If  placed  in  line, 
this  piping  would  extend  a distance  of  rather  more 
than  two  and  a half  miles. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.  — An  extensive 
syllabus  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers  during  the  coming  season  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret- 
street.  The  course  will  open  on  Friday,  the  29th 
inst.,  with  a lecture  on  elementary  physics  and 
chemistry,  to  be  followed,  on  October  3,  with  a 
lecture  on  lighting,  ventilation,  and  warming,  by 
Sir  Douglas  Dalton.  Numerous  others  will  be 
given  by  well-known  experts  at  frequent  intervals 
during  that  and  the  ensuing  month.  The  programme 
also  includes  visits  to  sewage  farms  and  works, 
disinfecting  stations,  isolation  hospitals,  and  other 
places  of  special  interest  to  the  students  in  London 
and  the  environs. 

The  New  Drainage  Scheme  at  Grimsby.— 

A meeting  of  the  Grimsby  Town  Council  was  held 
on  the  i2lh  inst.,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  to  consider 
the  tenders  received  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
posed new  drainage  and  other  works,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  lenders  should  I taccepted  and  contracts 
entered  into. — The  Mayor  said  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  typhoid  fever  in  the  town  indicated  that 
even  the  precautions  and  arrangements  which  they 
already  contemplated  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
whole  sanitary  requirements  of  the  case.  It  was  now 
suggested  that  they  should  have  a well  bored,  and 
they  were  informed  that  they  could  have  one  yielding 
500  gallons  of  water  per  minute  for  300/.  complete. 
The  committee  and  a sub-committee  had  opened  the 
tenders  for  the  drainage  works,  and  the  lowest  tender 
for  the  sewage  work  and  the  pumping-station  was 
that  of  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  for  17,950/.  10s.  7d. .which 
was  accepted. 

The  Drought. — The  reservoirs  at  Bath  now 
contain  only  3,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The 
springs  for  the  past  month  have  decreased  in  yield 
from  757  gallons  a minute  to  725  gallons  a minute, 
or  1,044,000  gallons  daily,  against  1,259.000  gallons 
this  time  last  year.  The  water  is  now  cut  off  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  which  has  reduced  the 
consumption  by  about  four  gallons  per  head  daily, 
but  notwithstanding  this  the  reserve  is  being  drawn 
upon  at  the  rate  of  100,000  gallons  a day,  so  that  at 
this  rate  the  reservoirs  will  exhausted  in  a month. 
The  facilities  for  storage  at  Bath  are  limited  to 
10,000,000  gallons,  but  contracts  are  being  invited  for 

a reservoir  to  hold  50,000,000  gallons. As  there 

are  only  a few  days'  W’ater  supply  in  the  Glossop 
reservoirs,  the  Corporation  have  decided  to  cut  the 

water  off  from  8 p.m.  to  7 a.m. A water  famine  is 

feared  in  Dublin.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation 
last  week  commenced  a house-to-house  visitation,  in 
order  to  see  that  no  waste  is  permitted,  owing  to 
defective  pipes.  Where  water  is  used  for  other 

than  domestic  purposes  the  supply  will  be  cut  off. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  notice  is  given  that,  on  and 
after  the  1 6th  inst. , until  further  notice,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  town  will  be  discontinued  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

London  Water  Supply. — In  their  report  for 
August  on  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to 
London  last  month.  Professor  Crookes  and  Professor 
Odling  stale : The  long-continued  dry  weather, 
which  had  lasted  from  March  to  the  middle  of 
June,  showed  signs  of  breaking  during  the  latter 
month,  and  when  writing  our  last  month’s  report  we 
were  able  to  say  that  the  rainfall  for  July  had  been 
3 70  in.  at  O.xford,  whereas  the  mean  fall  for  twenty- 
five  years  was2'58in.  showing  an  excess  of  I'lain. 
The  sudden  and  excessive  rainfall,  following  one  of 
the  longest  droughts  ever  recorded,  was  extremely 
slight  in  respect  to  the  variation  in  quality  of  ibe 
metropolitan  water,  and  imperceptible  in  respect  to 
any  injurious  tendency.  This  e.xcessive  rainfall  was 
not  kept  up  during  August.  The  mean  fall  for  this 
month,  over  an  average  of  twenty-five  years,  is 
2'24in.  at  Oxford,  while  the  actual  fall  has  only  been 
i‘oi  in.  showing  a deficiency  of  i’23  in.  During  the 
whole  of  the  month  there  was  only  two  really  wet 
days,  namely,  the  4th,  on  which  o’35  in.  and  the 
22nd,  on  which  o'26  in.  of  rain  fell ; the  rest  of  the 
month's  rain,  amounting  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch, 
being  distributed  over  eight  days.  The  excess  of 
rain  in  July  being  I'lain.  and  the  deficiency  in 
.August  being  i’23in.  it  is  seen  that  for  the  two  > 
months  the  rain  has  been  o'li  in.  below  the  twenty- 
live  years'  mean,  whilst,  including  June,  the  three 
months'  deficiency  amounts  to  i'55in.  The  Royal 
Commission  which  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sources  available  within  the  water-sheds 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea  are  adequate  in  quality  and 
quanity  for  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  has 
finished  its  labours,  and  has  just  presented  its 
report  to  Parliament.  The  Commissioners  express 
the  opinion  that  the  water  as  supplied  to  the 
consumer  in  London  is  of  a very  high  standard  of 
excellence  and  purity,  and  that  it  is  suitable  in 
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quality  for  all  household  purposes.  With  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  water-sheds  of  the  Thames  and  Lea.  they  are  of 
opinion  that  an  average  daily  supply  of  40,000,000 
gallons  can  be  fairly  obtained  from  the  wells  and 
springsin  the  Lea  Valley.  From  wells  in  the  challcarea 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  district  of  the 
Kent  Company,  they  estimate  that  a daily  average 
of  27,500,000  gallons  might  be  obtained.  With 
adequate  additions  to  the  present  system  of  storage 
they  think  that  from  the  River  Lea  52,500,000  gallons 
might  be  taken  daily,  and  by  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  Thames  Valley  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  an  average  daily  supply  of 

300.000. 000  gallons,  without  taking  in  any  objection- 
able part  of  the  flood  water  and  leaving  at  least 

1.000. 000.000  gallons  daily  to  flow  over  Teddington 
Weir  into  the  tidal  part  of  the  river.  From  the 
sources  and  by  the  methods  which  they  set  forth  a 
total  daily  supply  of  420,000,000  gallons  might,  in 
their  opinion,  be  obtained.  This  they  consider 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  35  gallons  per  head  to 
a population  of  12,000,000  persons,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a million  in  excess  of  the  total 
population  which  Greater  London,  together  with  the 
outlying  parts,  would  have  attained  in  the  year  1931, 
even  if  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  period  of  1881- 
1891  were  fully  maintained. 

Insanitary  State  ok  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal. — Much  alarm  is  being  felt  in  Manchester, 
Salford,  aud  neighbourhood  owing  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The 
danger  is  not  confined  to  these  localities  alone,  but 
extends  along  the  entire  course  of  this  polluted 
water,  which  is  little  better  than  an  open  sewer. 
Though  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Local  Committee 
have  important  powers,  and  numerous  representa- 
tions as  to  the  danger  and  nuisance  have  been  made 
to  them,  they  have  not  taken  any  adequate  steps  to 
provide  a remedy.  The  matter  has  become  one  of 
such  serious  importance  that  the  Salford  Town 
Council,  at  their  last  meeting,  adopted  a resolution 
to  the  effect  "That  the  nuisance  arising  from  the 
Ship  Canal  having  become  intolerable,  and  a source 
of  considerable  danger  to  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Salford  and  neighbourhood,  and  no  adequate 
repressive  action  having  been  taken  by  the  Rivers 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Local  Committee,  it  has  become 
imperative,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public, 
that  a Government  inquiry  should  be  held,  to  deter- 
mine as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  that  the  members  for  the  county 
boroughs  be  requested  to  bring  the  subject  before 
Parliament,  and  to  move  that  an  inquiry  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  instituted,  in 
order  that  the  entire  subject  may  be  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  pressing  urgency  and  import- 
ance." A better  state  of  things  cannot  be  expected 
until  strong  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purification  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Irwell. 

Presentation  to  a Surveyor. — Mr.  Thomas 
Bennett,  C.E.,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Cheshunt  Local 
Board,  has  been  appointed  managing  engineer  to 
the  Cape  Town  Waterworks  Company.  There 
were  seventy-three  applicants  for  the  post.  Several 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  friends  residing  at  Cheshunt,  on 
hearing  of  his  success,  thought  they  would  not  like 
him  to  leave  England  without  some  token  of  their 
esteem.  A committee  was  formed,  and  over  forty 
persons  subscribed,  upwards  of  40/.  being  collected. 
With  this  amount  the  committee  purchased  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  which,  together 
with  a purse  containing  a balance  of  9/.,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Bennett  on  Thursday. 

New  Baths  for  Marylebone. — The  Local 
Government  Board,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Lugard,  R.E. , who  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries 
in  the  matter,  have  decided  to  grant  permission  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the 
Parish  of  St.  Marylebone  to  borrosv  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  public 
baths  in  Marylebone-road.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  borrow  the  money  over  a period 
of  several  years,  so  that  the  burden  will  not  fall 
heavily  on  the  ratepayers. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

St.  Mary’s,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. — This 
church  was  reopened  on  Sunday  last  after  an  entire 
decoration.  The  eighteen  arcades  of  the  chancel 
have  been  filled  with  painting.s,  life-size,  of  the 
apostles,  evangelists.  Latin  doctors,  and  later  saints 
—two  in  each  area  de.  The  paintings  are  in  spirit 
fresco  in  the  style  of  the  late  fifteenth-century,  and 
are  based  on  examples  of  Diirer,  Memling,  and  Van 
der  Weyden.  The  paintings  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Percy,  Herbert,  & Archie  Bacon  (working 
under  the  style  of  Percy  Bacon  & Bros. ). 

St.  Peter's,  Plaistow. — A new  three-light 
window  has  been  recently  placed  in  this  church. 
It  represents  three  English  female  Saints,  St. 
Eanswide,  St.  Osyth,  and  St.  Ethelburga,  the 
centre  light  being  a portrait  of  the  lady  whom  the 
window  commemorates.  The  window  was  erected 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  Upton-park,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Brothers,  who 
have  already  one  window  in  the  church,  both 
windows  being  put  up  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield, 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 
Fr.\nce. — MM.  Bonnat,  Bouguereau,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  Paul  Dubois  have  been  named 
members  of  the  jury  for  the  competition  opened  to 
French  glass  painters  for  the  execution  of  the  windows 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  The  windows  are  to 
illustrate  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Joan  of 

Arc. At  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  has  just 

been  inaugurated  the  monument  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Colfavru,  formerly  a deputy  and  president 
of  the  "Conseil.de  I'Ordre  du  Grand  Orient  de 
France.”  The  monument  is  the  work  of  thesculpior 

Beylard. At  the  Pere  La  Chaise  cemetery  has  been 

inaugurated  a monument  to  EmileEudes,  a celebrated 
revolutionary,  who  was  general  during  the  insurrection 

of  the  Commune.  M.  Tony  Noel  is  the  sculptor. 

The  Museum  of  Saint  Germain  has  been  enriched 
with  a precious  collection  of  antiquities  discovered  at 
Rosny-sur-Seine,  near  Mantes.  These  arclvvological 
remains  include  medals,  sarcophagi,  and  portions  of 
the  substructure  of  a Gallo- Roman  basilica,  and  a 

pagan  altar  very  well  preserved. Mdme.  Laure 

Coutan  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Government 
to  execute  a large  decorative  statue  to  adorn  the 
Palais  Mustapha,  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 

General  of  Algeria. The  committee  formed  with 

the  view  of  erecting  a monument  to  Meissonicr 
in  the  principal  square  of  Poissy,  has  accepted 
the  design  of  M.  Fremiet,  which  represents 
the  painter  standing,  in  his  working  costume, 

holding  palette  and  brushes  in  his  hands. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  General  Lassalle, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  will  take  place  at 
Luneville  on  October  8.  It  is  an  equestrian  statue, 

and  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  this  year. 

To-morrow  (Sunday)  is  to  be  laid  the  first  stone  of 
a monument  which  Mgr.  Pagis,  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
is  raising  at  Vaucouleurs  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  chapel  in  which 
the  heroine  used  to  pray  has  just  been  completed. 

It  is  announced  that,  in  spite  of  the  strong 

protestations  of  M.  Pons,  the  architect  of  the 
Department  of  Aveyron,  the  municipality  of 
the  little  town  of  St.  Semin  - sur  - Ranee  have 
demolished  a picturesque  fifteenth-century  house 
which  served  as  the  Mairie,  and  was  well  known  to 

tourists. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of 

76,  of  M.  Adolphe  Yvon,  a well-known  military 

fiainter.  M.  Yvon  was  born  at  Esehwiller 
Moselle),  and  worked  in  the  atelier  of  Paul 
Delaroche.  When  still  young  he  executed  a .series 
of  designs  from  Dante,  " Les  .Sept  P^chiis 
Capitaux,”  which  obtained  him  a premiere  m6dail!e 
at  the  Salon  of  1847.  His  first  large  painting,  which 
belongs  to  the  Versailles  Museum,  was  the 
"Retraite  de  Russie,"  which  gained  for  its  author 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1855.  M. 
Yvon  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  Crimea  to 
follow  the  operations  of  the  .-\nglo-French  army,  and 
made  a series  of  large  pictures  of  events  in  that  cam- 
paign, of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  " Le  Prise 
de  la  Tour  Malakoff,"  which  obtained  the  m^daille 
d'honneur  at  the  Salon  of  1857  ; then  followed  two 
other  pictures  which  attracted  much  attention,  " La 
Courtine”  and  " La  Gorge  de  MalakolT."  After  the 
war  in  Italy  M.  Yvon  once  more  received  the  com- 
mission of  the  Government,  and  painted  two 
pictures,  "Magenta"  and  "Solferino,"  which,  like 
the  "Prise  de  Malakoff,’’  are  also  at  Versailles. 
.‘\fter  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  M.  Yvon 
was  named  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1883 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  lilcole 
Polytechnique,  as  successor  to  L^on  Cogniet.  Since 
the  war  of  1870  he  had  almost  entirely  occupied  him- 
self with  portrait  painting.  Among  his  more  recent 
works  of  this  class  m.iy  be  mentioned  the  portraits 
of  Dr.  P6an,  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  and  of  M.  Carnot, 
the  latter  of  which  at  present  figures  in  the  centre  of 
the  French  Section  of  Painting  at  the  Chicago 

Exhibition. We  have  to  record  also  the  death  of 

M.  Victor  Franfois  HUgelin,  architect,  of  Paris 
(where  he  died),  who  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  "Revue  G(5ndrale  de  I’Architecturc " since 
1854.  He  published  there  a number  of  remark- 
able drawings,  and  was  much  appreciated  as 
an  able  artist  and  draughtsman.  Another  archi- 
tect who  has  just  died  is  M.  Hachet-Souplet, 
of  Saint  Quentin,  Vice-President  of  the  Soci6t6 
des  Arts,  founded  in  that  town,  and  President 

of  the  Soci6t6  des  Architectes  de  I’Aisne. 

M.  Nagel,  the  sculptor,  has  completed  the  monument 
commemorative  of  the  siege  of  Maubeuge  in  1793. 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  a statue  representing 
a young  drummer  aged  sixteen  years,  named  Sthrau, 
who  conducted  himself  with  great  bravery  in  the 
siege,  and  was  killed  while  beating  the  "Charge." 

'The  Antwerp  International  Exhibition. 
— ^The  International  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Antwerp  next  year,  will  be  opened  on  May  5 and 
close  on  November  12.  The  exhibition  will  include 
products  of  all  the  industries,  as  well  as  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  it  will  comprise  special  Naval, 
Military,  Colonial,  and  African  sections.  The  Arts 
section  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  of  Antwerp,  which  will  hold  a 
special  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
medallions,  engravings  and  lithographs,  and  archi- 
tectural models  and  drawings.  The  other  groups 
are  the  following  : — Education,  the  liberal  arts,  art 
industries,  mineralogy,  engineering  construction, 
smaller  mechanical  industries,  electricity,  textile 
industries,  clothing,  locomotion,  chemical  industries. 


substances  of  food  as  products  of  industry,  civil 
engineering,  navigation,  trade,  the  art  of  war,  agri- 
culture, forestry,  fisheries,  and  horticultui'e,  as  well 
as  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades,  making 
altogether  twenty-two  groups.  In  the  building  and 
house-furnishing  trades  will  be  shown  building 
materials,  plant,  and  tools  used  in  the  building 
trades,  heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting  apparatus, 
furniture  and  upholstery,  toys  and  baskets,  and 
bric-fi-brac.  The  site  of  the  exhibition  is  in 
the  new  quarter  of  Antwerp,  near  the  river  Scheldt 
and  the  new  docks.  It  will  cover  an  area  of 
about  2,000  acres,  and  will  be  connected  with  the 
principal  railways.  The  main  buildings  will  be  very 
extensive,  covering  120,000  square  yards  of  ground, 
and  including  halls  for  exhibiting  industrial  and 
commercial  products,  machinery  and  electrical 
appliances,  as  well  as  a concert-hall  measuring  some 
6,000  square  yards.  The  exhibition  will  be  built  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  roofed  with  zinc.  Intending 
exhibitors  should  apply  for  forms  of  application  for 
space  to  " The  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion," No.  9,  Rue  G6rard,  Antwerp,"  not  later  than 
October  i next.  The  necessary  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Belgian  Government  to  prevent  any 
infringement  of  patent  rights  and  trade-marks.  An 
international  jury  will  be  appointed  for  giving  the 
awards,  which  will  comprise  diplomas  and  medals 
(grand  prizes),  diplomas  (honour),  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals.- 

< * 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Tottering  Church.  — Alarm  has  been 
caused  in  the  little  Lincolnshire  parish  of  Sutton  St. 
James  by  the  church  walls  suddenly  developing  huge 
rents,  the  jambs  and  tracery  of  the  windows  shifting 
out  of  their  places,  and  the  entire  fabric,  especially 
the  apsidal  east  end,  being  in  a tottering  condition. 
The  edifice  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  having 
been  subject  to  some  sudden  and  violent  sub- 
terranean disturbance.  Some  of  the  rents  in  the 
masonry  are  very  large,  and  the  condition  daily 
becomes  worse.  The  building  is  six  inches  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  Temporary  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  tracery  and  glass  falling  out  by 
boarding  up,  and,  meanwhile,  a consultation  of 
architects  has  been  summoned.  Only  a few  years 
ago  1.600/.  was  spent  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  The  architect,  Mr.  Bassett  Smith,  of 
London,  in  his  report  says  the  subsidence  has  been 
caused  by  the  dry  weather  acting  upon  foundations 
which  consist  of  clay  and  silt,  the  result  being  a 
contraction  of  the  soil.  The  east  end  walls  of  the 
church  have  bulged  five  inches.  The  three  sides  of 
the  apse  wall  require  rebuilding,  and  the  foundations 
must  be  lowered  several  feet  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  weather  in  the  future  on  other  parts  of  the 
edifice. 

Subsidence  in  the  City-road.— There  have  of 
late  been  subsidences  of  the  roadway  near  Wesley’s 
Chapel  in  the  City-road,  and  these  have  been 
generally  attributed  to  the  openings  made  for  gas 
and  water  mains.  The  Surveyor  to  the  St.  Luke’s 
(Middlesex)  Vostry  told  the  members  on  Tuesday 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  subsidence  was  the 
existence  of  springs  which  silted  the  sands  and  earth, 
and  there  was  great  danger  in  the  fact  that  the  gas 
mains  were  practically  left  without  support  beneath 
them.  Should  these  mains  drop  there  was  the 
danger  of  explosions  of  a very  serious  character. 
The  Surveyor  said  it  was  a matter  for  the  London 
County  Council,  who  had  the  control  of  the  main 
drainage. 

The  Rateadility  of  Sew.vge  Works.— In  the 
House  of  Lords,  last  week,  judgment  was  given  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  three  appeals  which  involved 
the  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  liability 
to  the  rates  of  the  London  County  Council,  in 
respect  of  pumping  stations,  outfall  sewers,  &c. 
It  had  been  contended  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council  that  these  works  were  not  used,  and  were 
incapable  of  being  used,  for  purposes  of  profit,  and 
that  the  amount  of  assessment  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  merely  nominal ; and  to  this  contention  the 
Court  of  Appeal  had  practically  given  effect  in  the 
cases  of  St.  George’s  and  West  Ham,  but  had 
decided  in  the  opposite  sense,  on  authority  of  a 
precedent,  in  the  Erith  case.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  judgment,  dwelt  on 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts  in  regard  to  the  questions 
involved,  holding  that  beneficial  occupation  in  the 
sense  of  the  makingof  profits  was  not  essential  in  order 
to  make  the  hereditaments  liable  to  rating,  and  pro- 
nounced that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
must  be  confirmed  in  the  Erith  case,  and  reversed 
in  the  other  two.  The  other  law  lords  concurred. 
The  effect  of  the  judgment  is  that  the  pumping 
stations  and  outfall  sewers — the  latter  only  so  far  as 
they  are  above  ground— will  be  liable  to  rates  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Trade  Announcement.— Messrs.  Fambrini  & 
Daniels  have  just  completed  the  extension  of  their 
art  concrete  works  at  Lincoln,  and  have  taken  as  a 
managing  partner  Mr.  F.  Webster,  of  Lincoln. 

Appointment  of  Surveyor,  Ashby-de-i.a- 
ZOUCH. — Mr.  T.  B.  Warren,  Southam,  has  been 
appointed  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  out  of  sixty  applicants. 
The  post  was  rendered  vacant  through  Mr.  Metcalf 
having  accepted  another  appointment. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whiiin  R..<julrel. 


Two  Wards.  Kendray  

Riuwl  Mat/Tlatf> 

Re-lniiliiiiK  Warrhounr.  Ac.  Bull  Grw 
Halifax  


JiiithanipUiii  C.irp. 


Wlittley  laiciil  B.ci 

NVNi.ii  I r. 


Jai-k«fm  A Fox. . 
r.  K.  Scott  .... 
J.  \V,  Bnulley  .. 


•S..weiK  Works 

Cuaslf^ard  Station.  Bnuow. 
Repairs  to  Oiiildholl.  Ac.  .. 
Sc.iuol  BiiildlDir..  Oltlces, 

.•turn.  Norfolk 

Water  Supply.  NewI.rldqe-oi 
KerWiig.  Cliiuinellluic.  Ac.. . 


.1  Crewe  Town  Connell . 
•;  Public  Work*  Offlix'  . 

.1  Rochester  Cnrp 

dt.iw  Barlolph  ir.l). 


r..  W.  Bruii 
<J.  Eaton-Sl 
OJIlct'tl  . . . 


3t>>iie  Road  Ac.. 

•Addition.,  Ac.  t.1  HoU' 
•Asphalte  P.xviiig  Wort 


. I Rhayader  K.S.A 

, ! Hainisworth  iStaffs.l 
I Local  Board  


Additions  to  School  Buildings.  Stapenhill  1 


Roa.1  Works 

Hrainase  Works,  ne.ir  Salislmry 

AddltloDJ  toSchuula,  Boiid-atreet,  Ac... 


ioard  . 


Soil.  I 


Mallitenance  of  Roads 

Retaining  Wall,  Ac.  C<dliery-ro.id 

SchtK.l  Buildings,  Laundry.  Ac,  Well«ck 

itreet  

.School  Bulldlnga,  Ro>ll>ourDe,  Cheney, 


Horbury  Local  Bo.ard 

Alderhury  Union  

Burtoii  ou  Trent  Sch, 

Board  

Cork  Town  Council  .. 
Nuttriighain  Corp 


.Churehill... 
T.  Humphries  . 
J.  Harding  A Si 


Ca.-tl. 


■'  Inn.  Duu- 
Bariistey 


Addition*.  Ac.  to  •' 

Bridge  Extenslou.  Maryport.. . . 

School  BuiUliinca.  Stairfoot.  near 

•Additions,  Ac.  llarenth  A*ylum 

Welsh  Congregational  Chapel.  Barry 
Dock.Ordiir 

Chaiiel  and  House  at  Cemetery  , 

Ie‘velling,  Forming.  Ac.  Barties-way 

KUgstoncs,  Setts.  Ac 

•Cemetery  Chapels.  Roails.  and  Sewers 

Coastguanl  Btation.  Buiilieg,  co.  Donegal 
•Waiting  Rooms  A P'oothridge,  Atierdare  . . 

•Riiart-Making  and  Paving  Works  

•Making-np  Roads 

Roait  Work*  

Roads  and  Sewer*.  Foirwater.  Grove 
Kstate.  Llaudaff 


•T.  R.  Carr  Ellison  .... 

Cuinlierland  C.  C 

.Arilsley  School  Buml 
Met.  Asylum*  Board.. 


A. Hartley.., 
Will.  Drew  . 
Geo.  Reavell. 


Sept.  29 
, Sept.  20 


t.  A C.  Hurston  .. 


Bridgend  le-cal  Bo.ard 

Dorchester  U.S.A 

Batley  Town  Council.. 

Acton  Local  Board 

Public  Works  Office  . . 

0.  W.  R,  Co 

1. /ewisham  Bit.  of  Wks. 

Breiitfonl  Local  Board 
Maiislield  T.C 


Seward  A Tlio; 
O.  F.  Lamberl 
Uffleiat  


CONTRACTS -roiiO', I ««?. 


Tender* 

delivered. 


[.  Dasliwoisl  Caple  Oct 


Rese 


. .. B.iiikhead,  Lochmalcci 

j •Coiistmction  of  Storage  Reservoir 

1 'P-air  of  Villas,  Gravesend  

I •Boiler  House  and  Ohiinney.  Ac.  

1 ‘Temporary  Iron  Building,  -Mount  Pleasaiil 

•Small  Houses  and  Shop,  Oxford 

•Concrete  Flushing  'Dink.  

•P’ootbridge.  Ac.  Boscomlie 

•Low-level  Sewer,  Ac 

Premise*  for  Te.lmical  Iiiatriictlon 

Drainage  (Ijirge  Contmctl 

County  Folicc  StHttun.  Truro 

House,  Offlees.  Ac.  Goddard  Hall  Estate  .. 
•Enlargenicnt  of  Now  Station,  Ac.  Leeds  .. 

•F.xteiisionof  Pierand  Quay.  Ac 

•Enlargement.  Ac,  of  Baths.  Marylelxnie  ., 
•Erection  of  Baths 

Twenty-tour  Cottages,  Quaker's-yard, 

Pontyprfild  

►Painting  Works.  Weymouth 

•Children’s  Cottage  Humes.  Ac. 

Cliuveh,  We.tham.  Weymouth  

Stores  and  House,  iieal  Carlisle  

School  Buildliiga,  Ac.  Larne.  Ireland 

Factory  and  Premises,  I’enarth-rnad, 

. Oudiff 

Block*,  Delaney  Hosjiltal,  Cheltenham  .. 


By  whom  Red'ilred. 


Local  -Anlhorlfies 

Bath  Corp.  Water 

works  Com 

Kent  ami  Essex  Land, 

Ac.  Co,  Ltd 

Horshani  Local  Board 
Cmn.  of  H,  M Works 
Oxford  Corporatlcm  . . 
iteikenhain  lex-,  Bd... 
Bnuniemoutli  Corp.  .. 

dfaat  Corp 

afford  C.C 

inistaple  U.RS.A... 

N.E.  and  L.  A N.IV. 

Rly.  Co 

Torquay  Ciirp 

" ■ ’ic Baths,  Ac.  Com. 
tney  Public  Bath 

Cralglierthlwyd  BiilM- 

Ing  Club 

War  Department  .... 
Sheffield  Uuloti  

fhtoii  Co-op,  Soe, 
Larne  Pnaby- 
iui  Coiigregarioii 

B,  Benjamin 


J.  H.  Barbour 

Wra,  Fox  

G.  R.  Cotiliam 

G.  Hodsim 

OflcPif 

W.  H.  White  

G.  B.  Carlton  

OffleUU 

B liley  A McCouiial 

Arnidd  I'horue 

T.  .r.  Hick 

f.  J.  liuiooent 

H.  Copperthwaite  .. 

11.  A.  Garrett  

Waldram  A Son  .... 

R.  II:iruor  A F.  Plncbea 


Offlri, 


C,  J.  Iniiooeiit 

G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne 
Joseph  Omhaiii  

..  Sant 

Middleton  A Co 


Tenders 

deltieieil. 


Oct.  84 
Oct.  2ii  ■ 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertist 


-AppIiuA- 
tionk  to 
he  111. 


Thvse  marked  uith  an  AsUriek  (')  are  advvrtited  in  thir  mnnWr.  Cont)-ncts.  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  xxi.  Public  AppointineiitH,  p.  iviii.  and  x.xi. 


New  iNFiRM.'kRY  FOR  Guisborol'gh  Work- 
house. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  infirniar)- 
nt  the  workhouse  was  laid  on  Tuesday  by  Mrs. 
Fetch,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fetch.  Chairman  of  the 
Gainsborough  Board  of  tJuardians.  The  building 
will  contain  forty-two  beds.  At  each  end  of  the 
building  will  lie  fixed  a cast-iron  stair  to  be  used  in 
case  of  fire.  In  front  of  the  building  there  will  be 
two  spacious  yards  containing  flower-beds,  and 
paved  with  cement  concrete,  and  fenced  round  with 
iron  palisades  on  stone-coped  brick  walls.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  works  amounts  to 
3,235/.  Mr.  G.  M.  Radge,  of  Xormanby,  is  the 
contractor ; Mr.  Thomas  Stokes,  of  Thirsk,  is  the 
architect ; and  the  works  are  being  carried  out  under 
his  supervision. 

Proposed  Fever  Hospital  at  Shooter’s- 
•HiLL. — A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  on  Tuesday  at  the  'I'own  Hall,  Woolwich,  to 
consider  the  proposed  erection  of  a fever  hospital  at 
Shooter's-hill,  near  the  Herbert  (Military)  Hospital. 
The  Metropolitan  .-Vsylums  Board  have  approved  of 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  scheme  only 
awaits  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board’. 

Ranges. — We  understand  that  Messrs.  Ashton  & 
Green  Iron  Co.,  Bury-street,  E.C..  have  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  Thos.  Watson  & Sons  (now  in  liquida- 
tion) of  Wheathill  Foundry.  Rotherham,  all  their 
principal  and  latest  range  patterns  and  models. 

South  London  Art  Gallery.— The  Prince  of 
Wales  will  open  the  new  galleries  in  Peckliani-road 
on  Monday,  October  9.  at  12.30.  The  galleries  are 
open  daily  from  3 to  5 and  7 to  9.30.  The  reading- 
room  and  library  will  be  open  from  October  2,  dailv, 
7 to  9 p.m.  The  lectures  will  begin  on  October  i, 
and  every  Monday  evening  a lecture  will  be  given, 
especially  addressed  to  children. 

Strike  of  Plumbers.  — The  whole  of  the 
plumbers  employed  in  the  large  shipbuilding  yards 
and  engineering  works  at  the  Hartlepools  came  out 
on  strike  on  Tuesday.  The  employers  demand  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  is.  6d.  per  week.  The  men 
resist  this  on  the  ground  that  when  other  sections  of 
workmen  received  an  ad%-ance  the  plumbers  did  not. 
The  men  have  the  support  of  the  executive  in 
London,  and  will  therefore  be  entitled  to  strike  pav. 

Sale  of  Hengraye  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s.  — Last  week  Hengrave  Hall,  Lord 
Kenmare's  fine  old  manor  bouse,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  with  its  accompanying  4,500  acres,  -was 
sold  to  Mr.  John  Lysaght,  of  Bristol,  lijr.  Lysaght 
is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  Bristol. 
He  is  the  founder  and  head  of  Messrs.  John  Lysaght 
& Co. , Limited,  who  have  large  ironworks  at  Bristol. 
Wolverhampton,  and  Sydney.  Bridges,  girders, 
and  galvanised  iron  are  their  specialty,  and  acres 
upon  acres  of  their  corrugated  iron  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Colonies. 

Improvements  in  Bilbao  and  Santander.— 

According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 


Bilbao  on  the  trade  of  that  distiict  for  1892,  a 
scheme  for  the  complete  drainage  of  Bilbao  has 
been  decided  on.  consisting  in  conveying  the  sewage 
of  the  town  and  district  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
the  vicinity  of  Galea  Point,  distant  over  ten  miles, 
where  it  will  be  discharged  into  the  sea  ; but  as  this 
work  will  involve  a very  large  outlay,  it  may  not  be 
commenced  for  some  time  to  come.  The  port 
works  continue  to  proceed  very  satisfactorily  ; the 
greater  portion  of  the  breakwater  is  visible  at  low- 
water,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  safe  anchorage  will 
be  available  within  the  harbour.  At  Santander 
during  the  last  three  years,  extensive  works  have 
been  proceeding  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  embellishment  of  that  part  of  the  town 
skirting  it  by  lengthening  quays  and  reclaiming 
from  the  water  a broad  strip  of  land  contiguous  and 
parallel  to  the  Boulevarde  de  Calderon.  Further 
down,  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  port,  a dry  dock  is 
being  constructed  435  ft.  long,  84  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and 
with  entrance  62  ft.  9 in.  wide.  When  finished,  it 
will  be  a great  assistance  to  vessels  requiring  repairs 
or  overhauling,  there  not  being  a dry  dock  on  the 
long  stretch  of  coast  between  Santander  and  Cadiz. 
With  a view  to  acquiring  a valuable  quantity  of 
ground  for  building  purposes  and  docks,  an  associa- 
tion of  English  capitalists,  called  the  Santander 
Harbour  Company,  Limited,  have  undertaken  the 
drainage  and  embankment  of  the  morass  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  estuarv,  and  the  work  is  well 
advanced. 

A Substitute  for  Leather.  — The  -Anglo- 
American  N’arnish  Company,  of- Birmingham,  sends 
us  a sample  of  a material  called  “ Tannette,”  which 
is  to  be  a substitute  for  leather,  and  of  which  the 
qualities  are  stated  to  be  that,  while  soft  and  flexible, 
its  surface  is  very  hard  (a  statement  which  the 
specimen  sent  to  us  bears  out),  that  it  is  uninjured 
by  water,  and  grease  can  be  scrubbed  o!f  it ; that  it 
will  take  embossing  (which  it  appears  suitable  fork 
snd  that  it  " deteriorates  less  with  age  than  leather.” 
As  it  is  apparently  a new  production,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  manufacturers  get  their 
lest  for  age ; we  should  imagine  the  statement  to 
be  absurd.  The  material  appears,  examined  at 
the  back,  to  be  a kind  of  finely-woven  cloth  with 
a facing  in  imitation  of  leather.  It  is  very  well  done, 
and  as  a cheap  substitute  for  leather  may  answer 
very  well. 


MEETING. 

. Friday,  September  20. 

Sanitarj!  Institute. — Lecture  on  Eiementari'  Physics 
and  Chemistry-.  8 p.m. 

1 ♦ I 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14.776.  — WixDow  Ventilator:  L.  Young.  — This 
ventilator  consist*  of  two  long,  cases  sliding  laterally,  one 


withm  the  other,  so  as  to  (it  closely  the  window  opening,  ■ 
Perforations  arc  made  for  the  admission  of  air,  but  the 
ventilator  is  druughtless  and  r.ain-proof. 

189.— Sashes  and  Window-Frames  : F.  Hiichmoueh. 
—In  order  to  facihtate  the  removal  of  sashe.*  for  cleaning 
&c.,  and  to  do  away  with  the  nece.ssity  for  per.son.s  sitting  1 
or  standing  on  the  window-sills  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  1 
the  windows  and  avoiding  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  1 
exposed  in  such  a posidoii,  the  sa.sh-cords  are  — n--  iIiIimb 
and  an  additional  cord  with  a hook-and-eye  is  provided  to 
prevent  the  cords  slipping  back  when  the  weight  of  the  1 
^sh  is  removed.  The  parting  bead  of  the  window-frame  1 
is  replaced  by  a wooden  bar.  This  bar  being  removed 
will  allow  the  sashes  to  be  taken  from  the  grooves. 

_ 1,162.— Thai*  AND  Pipe  Joint  : ./!/,  .S>irr-.— An  improved  ■ 
joint  IS  made  by  providing  two  metal  flanges  and  an  india* 
rubber  ring,  the  flanges  connected  together  with  bolts.  In 
fitting  to  closets  one  flange  is  passed  over  the  outlet  ; the  1 
indiarubber  ring  is  then  put  on,  and  last  the  other  llange  ■ 
having  the  lead  pipe  bossed  over  the  inside  to  fit  against 
the  rubber  ring ; all  Ls  screwed  up,  and  an  air  and  water-  : 
tight  joint  formed. 

4,259.— Fire-Resisting  Floor.s  : T.  Potter.  — T\\t  \ 
objects  are  (i)  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  ; (2)  irans-  ■ 
mission  of  heat  in  cases  of  lire;  (*)  to  provide  a chamber 
for  ventilation,  gas  pipes,  electric  light  wires.  &c.  This  is 
done  by  forming  ceilings,  disconnected  from  floors  of  apart- 
ments above,  of  tubes  or  slabs  of  terra-cotta.  The  slabs  are 
made  to  dovetail  into  each  other. 

9t77o-— Improvements  in  Watek-Ci.oset.s  : L.  n.l. 
EUis  and  others.— .\  trap  is  formed,  which  rotates,  re- 
moving the  neces-sity  of  the  upward  lift  of  soil  required  in 
a fixed  trap  without  valves.  No  clogging  with  refuse  is 
possible,  as  the  rotation  of  the  trap  is  effected  wicbous 
lessening  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  of  which  the  trap  19  1 
formed. 

12,867.— Improvement.s  in  Water-Closets  : R.  Levir 
atid  another.— tZansam  in  the  combination  with  the  soiR 
pipe  and  the  pan  of  a cylinder,  open  by  its  lower  end  to 
both,  and  by  its  opposite  end  to  a flushing-cistern  and  a 
piston  worked  in  both  directions  in  the  said  cylinder,  and 
controlling,  according  to  its  position  in  the  latter,  both  ends' 
of  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  communication  between  it 
and  the  pan. 

13.898.— Guard  for  Doors  : F..  R.  Bailer— 'ko  prevent 
persons’ fingers,  clothing,  &c.,  becoming  shut  in  hcCweeri 
the  hinged  edges  of  doors  and  frames,  a guard,  made  of  an 
angular  piece  of  wood  with  spiral  or  straight  springs,  i* 
fitted. 

13.925-— I-'tPROVED  Varnish  for  Protecting  Wood, 
Iron,  &c.  : A.  Beck  (Vienna). — An  improved  drying 
lacquer  which  will  take  a polish,  and  is  water-proof,  is 
m.ide  of  colophony,  benzine,  American  resin,  &c. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  4.-16,570,  F.  Page,  Joiner's  Cramps,  &c.— 
16,583,  S.  Pegg  and  H.  Grace,  W.nshing  or  Cleansuig 
Machine  for  Gravel,  Slone,  &c.— 16,588,  H,  Dean  and 
L Edwards,  Drain  Channels  and  Traps. — 16,600,  G. 
Burge,  Ventilator.— 16,611.  H.  Libbey,  Nails.— 16, 6j2, 
H.  Libbey,  Combined  Spring  Hinge  and  Door  Check.— 
i6_^,6i3,  a.  Henstrdm,  Ventilating  orChimney  Top.— 16,627, 
W.  Hickson,  Decoration  of  Interiors. 

}•  Walton,  Manufacture  of 
vvhitelead. — 16,711,  J.  Starling,  Door  Furniture. 

September  7. — 16,793,  W.  and  J.  Tweedie,  Drain- 
Testing  Appliances.— 16,799,  A.  Anderson,  Door-Fastening 
Furniture.  — i6,3o8,  W.  Millar,  Pedestal  Closet-seat 
Fastener. — 16,814,  T-  Hyom,  Door  Slam  .and  Fastener,— 
i6,8ao,  J.  Langfield,  Heating,  Drying,  and  Ventilating. — 
16,829,  J-  Tweedale,  Art  Metal  Work.— 16,840,  A.  Clery, 
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tificial  Stones. — 16,843,  J-  Craven,  Machines  for  Mould- 
I Bricks,  &c. — 16,859,  J.  Martin,  Tiles,  and  in  the 
ithod  of  Tiling  Roofs,  Walls,  &c. 

Septembek  8. — 16, git,  T.  P'uters,  Combination  Hand 
w,  Square,  and  Rule. — 16.938,  E.  Lanken,  Burglar  and 
reproufShutter.s. — 16, 948, J.  BanneterandW.  Chattaway, 
incilation  of  Sewers,  &c. 

Septemiier  9. — 16,967,  J.  Rirchell,  Door  Checks. — 
,994,  F.  Davey,  Disinfecting  Water-closets  and  Urinals. 

PROVISIONAL  .SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

10,974,  M.  Reeves,  Making  Doors,  Shutter.s,  &c.— 
,025,  J.  Towle  and  W.  Stones,  Automatic  Window-sash 
fter  and  Adjuster. — 14,384,  G.  Smith  and  B.  Cooper, 
itomatic  Water-closets. — 14,591,  C.  Sankey,  Sanitary 
ap  or  Gulley  for  Drain  or  other  Pipes. — 15,027,0.  and 
Musker,  FoldinT  Gates  and  Shutters. — 15,295,  H. 
mes  and  G.  Robinson,  Flush  Cisterns. — 15,359,  A. 
illamy.  Travelling  Cranes.  — 15,369,  T.  Whitehead, 
ctracting  Ventilators  or  Chimney  Cowls. — 15,654,  T. 
rk,  Brick  Kilns.— 15,650.  J.  Heaton  and  others,  Con- 
tiction  of  the  Backs  of  Fireplaces.— 16,122,  A.  Martin, 
oves. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(O/en  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

10, 181,  L.  Harris  and  W.  Parkin,  Dry  Closets. — 21,064, 

, Lockwood,  Composition  for  Flooring  or  Covering  Iron 
idges.  Arches,  &c. — to, 069,  W.  Morgan,  Ventilation  of 
wer  Entrance  Covers,  &c. — 11,538,  L.  .Adams,  I loveiail- 
y in  Bricks. — 15,226,  W.  and  J.  Oakes,  Kilns  for 
icks,  &c. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton  e/0/0  0/0/0 

ak,  E.I.  ..load  9/1Q/0  15/0/a 
]uola,U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  9/6 

1,  Canada  load  9/5/0  3/10/0 

ch.  do 9/15/0  3/15/0 

n,  do 3/0/0  4/5/0 

, Dantslc,  &c.  t/s/o  9/15/0 

k do 9/15/0  5/5/0 

lanada  5/15/0  7/5/0 

e.  Canada  red  9/5/0  2/15/0 
)o.  Yellow  ....  9/5/0  4/10/0 

th,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/a  5/10/0 
L Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

linscot,  Riga, 

tc.,log 9/15/0  s/0/0 

Bssa, crown....  9/15/0  5/0/0 

als,  Finland 
ad  & is(  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

)o.  ith  Si  3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

>0.  Riga  7/0/0  8/10/0 

t.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  9/0/012/10/0 

lo.  9nd  yellow..  7/0/0  8/0/0 

•0.  white 8/0/0  lo/io/o 

wedish 7/0/0  15/0/0 


anada.  Pine  1st  91/10/0  98/10/0 
>0. do.  and  ....  16/0/017/10/0 
lo,  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
lo.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/010/(0/0 
)o.  do.  3id  St 

and  6/10/0  7/15/0 

'ew  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

tens,  all  kinds  3*0/0  15/0/0 

oring  boards, 

1.,  I In.  prep. 

It 0/9/6  0/14/0 

o.  and 0/7/6  0/11/6 

ther  qualities— 
lar,  efuba  ..ft. 
onduras,  ..&c 
logany,  Cuba 
- Domingo, 


d/4/6  0/7/0 

It  /4I 

U nl 

1/6 


9-2'7l  oVc 


TIMBER  [cenHnued\. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh.  In 

London S/17/6  6 '0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  s/io/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46.6/0  46/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  47/0/047/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  55/0/a  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 49/10/0  42/17/6 

YELLOWMBTALlb  0/0/4I  o/o/S 
L E A D — P i g, 

Spanish ton  9*16/3  9/17/6 

English  com. 

brands  g/17/6  lo/o/o 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. ...  10/10/010/15/0 

Pipe ia/0/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  90  s'c  90/19/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  39/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 80/15/0  81/5/0 

89/5/082/15/0 
04'io/o  8s'o/o 


Australian ...... 

English  Ingots.. 


lextean  do.  do. 
obasco  do.  do, 
onduras  do.  ..  , . 

•,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  43/0/0 

le,  Rio 9/0/0  ao/o/o 

ihla  B/0/0  18/0/0 


I 


tag 


St.  Do- 


0/0/6  0/1/3 


88/0/0  o/o/o 
82/0/0  0/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  92/0/0  93/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  99/5*0  29/10/0 

Do.  Ceylon 96/15*0  97*0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseco,  English 

pale 94/s'e  24/i*'/o 

Do.  brown  92/15/0  23/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  ao/o/o  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  93/10/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined S/io/o  i9/o,'o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  e/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel  ....w  o/ia/6  n'u'J 


FULHAM. — For  new  roads,  for  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  \V.  Sykes,  Surveyor  : 


Contractor.  I 


Nowell  & Robson  3^  1^ 

G.  Wimpey 

E.  Rogers  & Co. 

J.  Me.-irs 

A.  Brickell 

Woodliam,  Fry. 

& Fry  

Imp.  Stone  Co. .. 


• These  amounts  will  be  reduced  t 
C.  Wimpey  


iJipr.  fvj.  £^1.0.  and  ;^(87  respectively  if  the  Roadway  Tenders  a 
Pas.\ai;f  bctiveen  RxUtan  and  Coomtr  rnrtdt. 
o o I E.  Parry  .....' .jCcas  o 


accepted. 

o I w'oodham.  Fry,  & Fry.-,.£^f4t  0 0 


CROSS  KEYS  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  school  and  class- 
rooms,  lor  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion.  Mr. 
Geo.  Rosser,  architect,  Victoria-buittlings,  Abercarne.  Quantities  by 


Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  Newbridge 

A.  P.  WiUiams £t,-'-  - - 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co...  ( 

W.  C.  Forward  ....  I 

Newby  Sc  Co 


J.  Jenkins £^\r)  \ 

C.  F.  Morgm  710  ( 

Albert  Richards.  New- 
bridge (accepted)  ..  674  < 


CROYDO.N, — Enlargement  of  the  Beulah-road  Schools,  for 
Croydon  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  architect;— 

W.  Smith  ,£1,400  I Huntley  Bros £c.^V 

Hubbard  1,280  | J.  Smith  & Sons i.i'Sg 

Taylor  1,975  j Sedgwick  i.iSi 

Bullock i.asaj  Akers*  1,093 

Bower  1,244  1 *Accepted. 


DONCASTER. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops.*  Baxter-gate, 
for  the  Corporation  of  Doncaster.  Mr,  William  H.  R.  Crabtree, 
C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  3,  Priory-place.  Doncaster.  Quantities  by 
the  Borough  Surveyor: — 

Williain  Anelay .£983  i?  o I Henry  Wortley  £^761  12  8 

George  Motteain  ....  ^2  6 2 | Samuel  Beastall 747  8 6 

William  Johnson  ....  81518  8 I Frank  Beastall.  Don- 

H.  Arnold  it  Son  ....  8og  9 4 easier!  736  4 6 

Mullins  & Richardson  791  9 8|  t Accepted. 

* Exclusive  of  the  foundations,  which  wore  put  in  by  the  Corporation. 


DOWNPATRICK  (Irel.indl.— For  the  extension  of  a main  sewer 
;t  Castlcwellan,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  John  McAleenan, 
LE.  Quantities  by  same  ; — 

James  McAleenan,  Castlcwellan  ,£26  10  o 


in.  and  6-in.  pipe 
: Rural  Sanitary 
Hill, 


DURHAM.— For  the  construction  of  348  yanls 
sewer  at  Pity  Me,  near  Fr.aiiiwellgate  Moor,  for  tl 
Authority.  Mr.  George  Gregson,  Sun-eyor,  . 

Durham.  Quantities  by  the  surveyor  : — 

Thomas  Dixon  ,£78  16  [John  Carrick,  Durham*  ...£66  0 

• Accepted. 


LLANDUDNO.— For  thn  executim  of  certain  works  for  the 
protection  of  the  promenade  for  the  Improvement  Commissioner.s. 
Mr.  E P.  Stephenson,  surveyor.  Llandudno  ; — 

Clias.  Braddock £790  ii  6 I R.  L.  Roberts.  Llan- 

W.  Kinnard 65415  6 dudno*..' £435  0 o 

i-u_  •Accepted. 


438  12  . 


John  We; 


I.i  INDON. — For  the  construction  of  a pipe  sewer  (3,807  y 
nnnholei,  &c,.  for  the  Hendon  Locai  Bonn!,  Mr.  S.  S.  Or, 
Engineer.  The  Burroughs.  Hendon,  London.  N.W.  • — 

' ■■■  Best  l-ondon  If'Bes 


J.  T.  Bellamy,, 
kogers  * Co. 
J.  Dickson  ... . 
Cooke  & Co,  .. 


John  Nenve  

W.  Walker 

A.  Kellet 

C.  Bell 

William  f'ldman  

K.  Hallanl  

F.  Keeks 

C.  W.  Killingback  & Co 
Camden  Town  (acoepted) 


Stoneware  Pipes"  Country  Pipes" 

£f-SV  7 6 ..£8.51*7  7 d . 

6,610  Bo..  6.285  0 o 

8.077  70..  s,65t  7 o 

5.914  96..  5.59.»  o o 

5,018  14  6 . • 5.568  f4  6 


5.512  o I 

S.'SS  8 
S>30  o 
4.978  14  I 
4.775  >0  I 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  49.  Haylcs-street.  St.  George’s- 
road,  S.E..  for  the  trustees  ol  the  Hayles  Estate.  Messrs.  Waring 
Si  Nicholson,  architects,  55,  i'arliomeni.street.  Westminster;  — 
Lapthorne  A-  Co £997  I G.  Brittain  £869 

B.  E.  Nightingale 993  I.  K,  Ford  B64 

C.  Ansell  935  [ Wni.  Smilli  725 

T.  Hooper  874  | R.  C.  Scutt 700 


LONDON.— Warehouse.  54.  Castle-street.  Southwark.  S.E,. 
Messrs.  W,  H.  Willcox  & Co.  Messrs.  Trdadwell  & Mart 
architects; — 


ECCLES  (Lancs.). — Accepted  for  the 


TENDERS. 

communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
aid  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  so  a.m.  on  Thursdays. 


\RNSLEY.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  coltage,  offices, 
kshopa,  sheds,  storerooms,  &c.,  Beckett-sqliare,  for  the  Town 
ncU.  Mr.  J,  Henry  Taylor.  C.E,,  Borough  Surveyor  St 
y's-place,  Barnsley  • 

iTptnUr,  Robinson  A Son  £546  5 3 

'o«r-o>irf  F/<ia/f»-rr,—E.  Fleming  & Son 24815  o 

2«/oK;M’fr.— Needham  Bros..  & Brown 239  o 0 

irmirrarirf  U/an'er.—r,  Snowdon  & Son 10014  o 

iinftr. — T.  L,  Stephenson  & Son 40  0 o 

[AH  of  Barnsley.] 


GATESHE.AD. — Accepted  for  paving  and  cementing  Cambome- 
jilace,  Prest,  and  other  streets,  for  tliu  Corpoiathm.  Mr.  J, 
Bower.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Gatesliead  ; — 
Cambomc-plact. 

Paving. — G.  E.  Simpson,  Newcastle  £264  15  7 

CemtHiing. — T.  Rule,  jr.,  Gateshead 26  e 2 

Prtst-strtet  t Remaining  Half). 

Paving  W.  Robson,  Newcastle  £260  15  6 

Rule,  jr.,  Gateshead 4815  o 

Here/ord-street. 

Contnling. — Win.  Nevison,  Gateshead £41  15  8J 


F.  H.  BilUmore 335  1 


HORSHAM.- 
for  Mr.  H.  Bw 
Horsham ; — 

Joseph  Potter £750  I Peter  Peters,  East-sl 

.Mark  Etheridge 664  | George  Sharp 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  paving  Fellbrigg  and  Bawdale  roads,  Lordsliip- 
lane,  for  the  Camberwell  t'estry.  Mr,  O.  S.  Brown,  Surveyor 
Works  Department,  Vestry  Hall,  C.ambenvell,  London,  S.E 
Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  : — 

Felbri|fg.  Bawdale- 

W-Wa'Jcy £767T8'  0 z 6 

.S-Hu<ls<>n 74-  8 6 ....  860  4 3 

r.  Etheridge 70513  6 ....  82513  6 ■ 

T.  Adams  600  10  4 ....  800  18  6 

MowleiiiA-Lo 665  3 8 ....  758  9 6 

R.  Mayo... ;•, •••••, 64919  8 ....  75312  o 

A.  J.  Catley.  Lloyd  s-square, 

W.C.  (accepted)  . . 


LONDON,— For  rebuilding  Nn,  173,  High-street,  Shoreditch.  F... 
for  Mr.  J.  W,  Stutter.  Mr.  f.  W,  Brooker.  F.R.I.U.A.,  architect, 
It,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge,  S.E,  ;— 

Wilson  £*.9»  I Edwards  & Medway  ....£1.737 

Rayner  9,375  I Goodall 1.72} 

Cognian,  ... 1,^1  Battley,  Soms.  & Holness*  1,519 

Burman&Son  1.746 1 •Accepted. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.-For  the  erection  of  iioard-room  and 
waiting-rooms  at  the  workhouse,  for  tlie  Union  Guardians.  Mr. 
Frank  Caws,  architect.  22,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Bnreham  & Morton,  Baltic -chambers.  Sunderland : — 


RADFORD  (T'orks.).— For  the  erection  of  premises.  Sun- 
ge.road,  for  the  Bradford  Provident  Indiisttiai  Society,  Limited, 
sr^^^^croft  & Firth,  architects,  Bank-buddings,  Manchester- 

asun's  U’ork. — Blrkley  A Son,  Wyke  

liner's  //'or*.— Co-operative  Cabinet  Makers, 

Bradford 

iimfier's  f/ei-A.—M.  Slinger,  Bradford  

umber's  llori.-W.  H.  Hargreaves.  Bradford  .. 

ater's  I/  or*,  — Hill  A Nelson,  Bradford 

timer's  H'ori. — W.  Townson,  Bradford  

oH/ouuder's  //or*,— Roberts  A Co.,  Dudley-hill 


H.  Draper  .. 

\ Howe 

Dates 

D.  A J.  Kanken  ... 
C.  Barham  A Son  . . 
K.  Hudson  


1,548  I 


I.  Hislop 
T.  P.  Shaftoe  A 

P.trtners 

R.  J.  Harrison 

Geo.  Cradon  A Son, 
Durham(accepted| 


,450  I 


ilTON  FERRY. — For  the  erection  of  our  houses  at  Briton 
y.  Clamorg.aii.  Mr.  Ino.  C.  Jones.  Briton  Ferry,  architect  ;— 

Messrs.  Mends  A John.  Briton  Ferry  £918  o 0 

[Original  tender  £980,  cementing  outside  deducted  ] 


iMBERLEY  (Bagshot).  -Residence  for  Col.  Cubiit.  Mr. 
Sherrin,  architect,  33,  FinsbuJy-circus.  No  quantities  sup- 


. Falkner 


• .254.790  I F-  P-  Groome  

3.493  W,  Watson  

..  3,487  I Tliomsett  A Kingham.. 


HPPENHAM.— For  farm  house,  cottage,  stables,  piggeries, 
/ow-house  at  ''  Lucknain,"  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R 
ijcsley.  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer. 
18,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Quantities 


HUDDERSFIELD,— For  the  erection  of  tliree  dwelling-houses, 
Houses  Kill,  Kirkheaton.  Mr.  J.  Berry,  architect.  9,  Queen-street, 
Huddersfield;— 

Mason. — H.  Pearson.  Kirkheaton,  Huddersfield.. 
yoiner.—L..  C.  Littlewood,  Hopton,  Mirlicid  .... 

Sanderson  Bros,,  Paddock.  Huddets- 

5/a/rrj,— Pickier  Bros,,  Huddersfield 

Plasterer. — O.  Roberts,  Lepton,  Huddersfield  .. 

Painter. — E,  Jagger,  Grange  Moor.  Wakefield  .. 


Total  £500. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  36  and  3S.  Dock-street  R for 
Mr,  Douglas  White.  Mr.  W.  Brooker,  F.R.I.B.A..  architect 
13.  Railway  Aporo.acli.  London  Bridge,  S.E.  ; — 

J.  Sparks  A Sons £1,700  0 0 

(Revised  tender  accepted). 


LONDON.  — For  rebuilding  No.  174,  High-street,  Shoreditch,  E . 
for  Mr.  W.  R.  G.  Roebuck.  Mr.  j.  W.  Brooker.  F.R.I.B.A 
architect,  13,  R.ailway  Approach.  London  Bridge,  S.E.  •— 

.£i,97S|  Burinan  A Sons  £1.672 

1.847  Cogm, in 1,631 

1,799 1 Battley,  Sons,  A Holness*  1,472 
'•6jo  I ♦ Accepted. 


Edwards  A Medway 

Wilson  

Goodall  


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  bafccrv. 
Ac.^  in  Foxhall-road.  Mr.  Hedley  J.  Price,  A-R.I.B.A.,  architect. 


W.  Gill  A Son, 
Thos.  Cuthber 
I,  J,  Adams... 

S.  A.  Bell 

Thos.  Barlow  , 
Jas.  Wright .. . 
W.T,  Norris  . 


uantities  by  the  ai 

Jno.  Musson  

Gilbert  A Gabbitass  .. 

Jno.  Cooper 

‘r.  Whittaker 

Henry  Scott  A Son  .. 

’■  Wartnaby 

- - - . Lee,  Nottingham 

• Accepted. 


KEIGHLEY.— For  the  erection  of  porter’s  lodge  and  r« 
wards,  sick  wards.  Ac.,  at  Workhouse,  Fell-lane,  for  thr 
Guardians.  Messrs.  Judson  A Moore,  architects,  Burling 
Chambers,  Keighley; — 

Masons'  and  tixcavalors'  //V/-*.— Joseph  Water- 

liouse,  Devonsliire-strect,  Keighley  £1.736  ( 

Carpenters'  and  joiners'  Il'ori.— Timothy 

Hird,  South-street.  Keighley 570  fl 

Stater.e'  Il'ort.—Wm.  I homton,  Bingley  143  e 

Plumbers'  It'ari. — Jos.  Harrison,  Bridge-street, 

Keighley  430  c 

Plasterers'  /fur*..  .Jos.  KingACo.,  Keighley.  98  ic 

/’ai'/i.'crf /fur*.— K.  Petty,  Keighley 33  j 


rs!  Tendering.  \ 

o 0 I W.  Ball £i,59r  1 

6 0 I J.  Fielding  1,443 

1,093  o u I r.  S.  Bromage  (coo 

:ock  1,575  9 8 1 late) 1,501  1 

Second  Tendering  ( Reduced  Quantities ). 

lI  £1,49018  5jW.  Atcock £1.411  I 

ding  1,42515  6 I W.  Alcock.  Cheadle*  1,390  i 

• With  G,  T.  Stevenson,  Leek.  Plumber  (accepted). 

(1  Architect’s  Preliminary  Estimate,  £1.538  11  B,] 


PENCE.— For  the  erection  of  Penge  New  Tabernacle  and 
alterations  to  existing  chapel,  Maple-road,  Penge.  S.E.,  for  the 
trustees.  Mr.  I.  W.  Brooker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  13.  Railway- 
approach.  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

J.  Allan  A Sons  (revised  tender  accepted)  £4.315 


PERTH  (N.B.)— For  causewaying,  A 
Princes  streets,  for  the  Police  Commiss 
Burgh  Surveyor,  City  Chambers.  Perth  ; — 

North  Methven- 


Adam  Will  

K.  C.  Brebner  

Pedro  Irvine 

G.  A K,  Cousin^ 

Alex.  Brunton  ,PSon.. 

JohnMelloy  

Alex.  Gail  

L.  A W.  MacDonald.. 
D.  A R.  Taylor.  Perch* 


....£i,9x 

...,  1437I 


.£■1,987  17  i 
■ 1.178  16  4 


• Accepted. 


erection  of  school  buildings  (inter- 
>.  Evans,  architect,  Town  Hall. 


A O.  Evans. 


Pontypridd.  Quantities  by  architect  — 

E.C.. Newby  £8.36514  6 I W.  Seaton. . .. , 

Stephens  A Barstow  3.299  o o Evan  Williams’ 
E.  T.  Ricliards  ....  8,088  10  ii  Watkin  Willian 
D.C.  Jones 7,946  0 o] 


••2C7.903 

7.658 

..  7.500  ■ 
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RICHMOND  (Surrey),-^!  additions  and  altcrnlions  ‘o  'he^^re- 
station.  Sheen-road.  fortheTown  M onriev— - ^ 

C b-,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town-hall.  Kichniond. Surrey  , 

KW.  BrookV £SZS  » o I Rochelle,  Cover,  S. 

Foordi-Son  S.^S  « ° « r 

Scharien&Co S’i  o “ 1°°'®,^  ‘ ' Rich 

r Fldridire  ..-  o o Sweet  & t-oder,  Kicn- 

C.  tiariage 5 | (accepted)  ..  o c 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  erection  of  proposed  infants'  Khool. 

*,3..  .r  ^ 

Stevens*  Co.  =.2"  . 

Roles  & Son a.=  t4  0 T.  J.  Juk.es  . . 

Crook  * Sons o.r87  t 


Light  & Sons , 2,tS7  ' 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Tenders  for  Campbell-road  and  Weston- 

road  improvements.  Mr.  Copley,  Borough  Su^eyor:- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

^ 'we  are  compeDed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  , . , , . 

KOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H‘e  cannot  uHcUrtate  to  return  rejected  cotnmuiticaiiont. 


be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  nor  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.  Potter  , . . 
W.  Buxton  . 
R.  Ballard  . 
L E.  rot 


\ Dupon  

W.  Merrin «S  ’7  9 

E-  * W,  Isles,  i8.  Queen's-road, 

Wimliledon sii  i o» 

■\V.  H.  Wheeler »i4  ts  8 

• Accepted. 


334  ip  0 ....  694  in  7 

098  17  o ....  592  3 6 

36o  t8  2 ....  537  >9  9 

251  II  I ....  644  10  7 

231  2 i ....  SOS  11  10 


THORNHILL  rVorks).— Accepted  for  laying  out  .i  sewage  farm, 
excavaring  6.000  cubic  yards  ol  earth.  A'C..  for  the  Local  Board. 
The  Engineer.  Local  Board  Offices,  Thornhill,  Yorks 

Wm.  Doleman.  Savile-Town.  Dewsbury  .670“  o 0 


VATE  (Oloucester).— For  laying  a 
executing  certain  sanitary  improvetr- 
Chipping  Sodbury  Unio  ^ 


lew  system  af  drainage 
IS  at  the  workhouse,  foi 

^ . nCuaxdians.  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Ttew,  C.E. 

Clarence-street,  Gloucester 
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The  Royal  Cointnission  on  London  Water 
Supply- 

HE  Report  of  the 
“ Royal  Commission 
on  the  Water  Sup- 
ply of  the  Metro- 
polis” is  now  before 
the  public.  The 


obtained  within  the  watersheds  referred  to.  having 
due  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  districts  outside  the 
Metropolis,  but  within  those  ■ watersheds,  or  will 
have  to  be  obtained  outside  the  watersheds  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea.” 

The  Commission  was  thus  formally  debarred 
from  taking  any  account  of  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  most  important  question  of  all, 
viz.,  whether  there  is  any  adequate  available 
accounts  which  have]  source  of  supply  to  be  found,  within  prac- 


appeared  in  the 
daily  papers  appear 
to  have  been  de- 


ticable  distance  of  London,  which  would 
afford  a sufficient  supply  entirely  apart  trom 
the  necessity  of  depending  on  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  Thames.  It  was  on 


rived  merely  from  a rdsinnd  of  the  proceed- 
ings supplied  in  advance  to  the  Parliamentary ! this  point,  above  all  others,  that  we  wished 
Press,  and  do  not  give  any  basis  for  a full  [ to  have  evidence  ; and  this  is  entirely  thrown 
• consideration  of  the  subject  ; and,  in  fact,  j on  one  side  by  the  very  conditions  under 
such  consideration  can  only  be  based  properly ! which  the  Commission  has  been  appointed. 

It  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
another  Royal  Commission  is  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  thus  we  have  been 
debarred,  for  an  indefinite  period,  from 
obtaining  the  very  evidence  which  is  most  of 
all  to  be  desired, 

One  result  of  this  restriction  has  been  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  has  practically 
taken  what  may  be  called  a semi-political 


on  the  full  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mission, which  is  not  yet  printed,  and  may 
not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  Our  own 
reports  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission, carried  on  contin'uously  from  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Commission,  furnish,  how- 
ever, a pretty  full  account  of  the  main  pur- 
port of  this  evidence. 

W^e  cannot  regard  the  Report  as  at  all  a 
satisfactory  result  from  the  appointment  of  a ] aspect,  The  ambition  of  the  London 
Royal  Commission  to  consider  a subject  of!  County  Council,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
such  great  extent  and  of  such  vital  import- 1 been  to  formulate  a new  and  independent 
ance  to  London.  When  it  was  first  known  i scheme  for  London  water  supply  ; to  buy  up 
that  a Commission  had  been  appointed  to  j the  London  water  companies,  and  to  under- 
consider the  subject,  it  was  generally  expected ! take  officially  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
that  the  possible  sources  of  water  supply  for' Metropolis.  Being  debarred  by  the  condi- 
London  would  be  considered  on  the  widest  jtions  of  its  appointment  from  taking  any 
possible  basis,  and  that  the  proper  object  of  j such  scheme  under  consideration,  the 
such  a Commission  should  have  been  to  take  I Commission  has  almost  insensibly  become 
•evidence  as  to  all  the  sources  of  water  supply  j a kind  of  anti  - London  - County- Council 
for  London  which  could  be  regarded  as  I enquiry.  It  has  had  to  justify  its  position 
within  practicable  reach.  Instead  of  this,  1 by  showing  that  the  schemes  of  the  County 
the  Commission  was  restricted  at  the  outset!  Council  were  unnecessary  and  visionary. 

to  an  inquiry  limited  according  to  the  | The  bulk  of  the  evidence  tendered  has  been 
following  formula,  which  forms  the  first  ] n^anifestly  shaped  in  the  interests  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Com- j London  water  companies,  in  reality  if  not 
mission: — 1 ostensibly:  and  what  ought  to  have  been 

■■  Whether,  laki.tginto  consideration  the  growth  of  a local  and  impartial  enqt.iry  into  all  possible 
the  population  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  districts  I sources  of  water  supply  for  London  has  been 
within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  water  com- 1 insensibly  narrowed  into  an  advocacy  of  the 
panics,  and  also  the  needs  of  the  localities  status  quo.  Witnesses  representing  more 
supplied  by  any  Metropolitan  company,  but  within  interests  of  the  existing 

the  watersheds  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  ^hel  companies  have  had  ample  oppor- 

present  sources  of  supply  of  these  companies  are'  . r 1 • 

, fcj  , -r  ■ J . I tnnitv  nf  making  a case  lor  lliemselves, 

adequate  in  quantity  and  quality,  and,  if  inadequate,  ^'•1"“”  inatvi  _o  r i 

whether  such  supply  as  may  be  required  can  be ; and  have  furnished  the  bulk  ot  the 


evidence.  No  doubt  a good  deal  that  is  of 
practical  value  has  been  elicited  ; but  the  net 
result  of  the  long  and  costly  labours  of  the 
Commission  is  that  we  are  left  pretty  much 
where  we  were.  We  are  assured  that  there 
is  no  harm  to  be  apprehended,  either  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  river,  from  going  on 
drinking  up  the  Thames  for  another  half- 
century  or  so  (which  we  admit  is  as  long  a 
period  as  any  Commission  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  deal  with),  and  that  in  fact  we 
are  a great  deal  better  off  in  the  way  of 
water  supply  than  we  had  any  idea  of. 

This  is  a consolatory  conclusion,  if  true  ; 
and  in  some  respects  we  believe  it  is  true. 
We  concur,  for  instance,  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Report  that  the  quality  of 
water  at  present  supplied  to  London  is  for 
the  most  part  ver>'  good.  The  impassioned 
denunciations  of  it  which  we  have  heard 
delivered,  ore  rotundo,  at  County  Council 
meetings,  were  much  exaggerated,  and  were 
obviously  tlie  deliverances  either  of  people 
who  were  speaking  on  hearsay  and  with  very 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
who  had  a policy  to  serve.  In  this  latter  respect 
they  were  just  in  the  same  boat  with  many 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission;  it 
is  six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other. 
The  quality  of  the  water  is  good  because 
great,  and  we  believe  conscientious,  pains 
are  taken  by  the  companies  to  render  it  so 
by  adequate  filtering.  But  this  is  a constant 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.  Our 
Opinion  remains  the  same — that  an  open 
river  flowing  through  a populated  country 
is  not  an  ideal  source  to  draw  drinking- 
water  from  ; and  that  to  continuously  and 
increasingly  deplete  a running  river  for  water 
supply  is  to  spoil  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  beauty  and  health  for  the  country  through 
wliich  it  flows.  The  contrary  idea  is  a 
superstition  which  we  believe  must  give  way 
in  the  long  run.  It  was  long  considered 
that  a running  river  was  a naturally 
provided  drain  to  carry  away  sewage. 
It  took  many  years  and  much  fighting 
to  put  down  tliat  superstition,  which  in  mary 
districts  is  rampant  yet,  so  far  as  the  law 
will  allow  it  to  be  so.  It  is  now  the  popular 
superstition  that  an  open  river  is  meant  to 
furnish  drinking-w'atcr.  We  look  to  a time 
wlien  that  superstition  will  be  exploded  also. 
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"We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  that  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  had  done 
something  to  assist  in  exploding  it.  But  the 
Commission  in  this  sense  is  a Balaam.  We 
looked  to  them  to  curse  the  river — as  a 
drinking-cup;  and  behold,  they  have  blessed 
it  altogether. 

However,  in  endeavouring  to  estimate 
what  value  there  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, we  must  for  a moment  adopt 
their  standpoint  and  take  them  on  their 
own  ground.  Having  been  commissioned 
to  enquire  into  the  sources  of  water  supply 
lor  the  Metropolis  within  the  watersheds 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  obviously  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  stake  out 
the  ground  implied  by  the  term  " ^Metropolis," 
and  the  Commissioners  evenfually  decided 
to  adopt  as  a basis  the  City  and  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  which  covers  an  area  of  701 
square  miles,  and  may  roughly  be  described 
as  being  comprised  within  a circle  drawn 
round  Charing-cross  as  a centre,  with  a 
radius  of  15  miles.  To  this  area  certain 
outlying  parts  were  also  added  as  coming 
under  the  influence  of  London  water 
companies. 

The  population  within  the  City  and 
Metropolitan  Districts  (Greater  London),  as 
found  by  the  census  of  iSgi,  was  5,633,332; 
in  40  years  the  population  had  more  than 
doubled  itself.  The  Commission  set  itself 
the  task  of  estimating  the  population  of  the 
same  area  40  years  hence,  for  that  was  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  ‘'future" 
implied  in  the  charge.  It  was  very 
clearly  shown  that  the  population  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  during  the 
decennial  period  ending  iSg^us  in  preceding 
periods ; the  question  to  be  solved  was 
whether  the  decrease  was  due  to  accidental 
fluctuation,  or  was  to  be  taken  as  a sign  that 
for  the  future  the  growth  could  not  be 
estimated  by  analogy  with  previous  periods. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  diminish 
had  not  as  yet  been  shown  lor  a sufliciently 
long  period  to  justify  the  adoption  of  it  as  a 
basis  for  estimation  ; and  it  was  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  the  next  forty  years  might  be 
based  on  that  of  the  last  decennial  period, 
namely  1-68458  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  in 
the  year  1931,  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, greater  London  will  be  inhabited  by 
1 1.035.-89  people — nearly  double  the  present 
number. 

We  think  that  this  estimate  is,  in  reality, 
too  high  ; the  fact  that  the  increase  per  cent, 
in  population  during  18S1-1891  was  only 

18- 2  as  compared  with  22-7  in  1871-1881 
20-6  in  1861-1871,  20-3  in  1851-1861,  and 

19- 9  in  1841-1851,  is  surely  not  without 
significance.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  Mr.  E.  Cannan,  of 
O.xford,  showed  that  the  net  immigration 
into  London  in  the  last  ten  years  was  only 
56  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  the  previous 
ten  years,  and  only  63  per  cent,  of  what  it 
was  thirty  years  before;  the  result  of  his 
obse^^•atio^s  was  to  show  that  there  was  a 
diminution  of  the  net  immigration  from  the 
country  into  large  towns,  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief,  the  excess  of 
immigrants  over  emigrants  was  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  seems  likely  to  disappear 
before  the  end  of  the  centurj-.  Assuming 
this  to  actually  take  place,  though  we  are 
not  altogether  prepared  to  endorse  the  last 
statement,  the  only  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  London  would  be  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  In  other  words,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  _ believing  that  the  rate  of 
increase  during  the  present  and  future 
decennial  periods  will  not  be  so  high  as  during 
1881-1891— the  period  on  which  the  Com” 
missioners  have  computed  their  figures. 
However,  by  taking  the  higher  ratio,  they, 
no  doubt,  acted  wisely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  inquiry,  even  though  the  figures  , 
are  delusive,  and  led  to  more  work  in 
finding  the  riecessaiy-  quantity  ot  water. 

The  next  important  step  was  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  at  present  supplied  per  head  of 
population.  The  following  table,  relating  to 


the  year  1891,  shows  this  1.1  a condensed 
form  : — 


Name  of  Company. 

Net  Supply 
per  Diem. 

Popula- 

tion. 

3- 

Net 
Supply 
per  head 

r.  New  River  

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

a.  East  London  ..  

39,704.601 

1.  Chelsea  

9.S57.38S 

4.  West  Middlesex 

577,^3. 

26*71 

S-  Grand  Junction 

6.  Lambeth  

20,234,560 

7.  Southwark  and 
Vau.xhali  

24,373.34s 

841,989 

28*04 

8.  Kent 

12,530.871 

463,524 

27*21 

171,163,385 

5.490.791 

31*19 

The  figures  in 

column 

2,  it  must  be 

remembered,  were  largely  based  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  water  companies.  Their 
usual  method  of  arriving  at  these  results  was 
to  ascertain  from  their  books  the  number  of 
their  separate  supply  pipes,  and,  assuming 
that  each  such  pipe  supplies  one  household, 
to  multiply  the  number  of  households,  so 
assumed,  by  a factor  representing  the 
probable  average  number  of  persons  resident 
in  one  house,  as  derived  from  the  latest 
census  returns.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever. soon  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  separate  supplies  was  not 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  houses  supplied, 
and  that  the  method  of  computation  adopted 
was  somewhat  illusoiy'.  They  also  found  on 
comparison  that  the  water  companies' 
estimate  of  the  population  in  their  area  ot 
supply  e.xceeded  the  true  number  as 
ascertained  in  Greater  London  by  the  1891 
census.  They  therefore  instituted  an 
independent  enquiry,  based  on  the  known 
population  of  the  various  parishes  supplied, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  number  came  out 

5.-37.062  persons.  The  only  source  of  error 
in  this  calculation,  they  state,  arises  from 
the  utilisation  of  water  from  private  wells, 
&c.,  which  they  are  inclined  to  believe  is 
infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  whole. 

For  our  own  part  we  feel  confident  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  supplied  with 
water  from  private  sources  ; we  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  number  of  wells  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  daily  being  drawn  from,  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  greater  quantity  of  water  thus  derived  is 
used  for  trade  purposes,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  specify  a 
number  of  establishments  where  private 
wells  are  to-day  giving  out  the  only  water 
co^nsumed  by  a not  insignificant  population. 
We  are  therefore  much  surprised  that  the 
Commissioners  should  allude  to  the  fact 
slightingly.  They  say  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  persons 
obtaining  water  from  private  sources,  and 
therefore  assume  the  whole  5.237,062  persons 
as  the  closest  approximation  that  can  under 
the  circumstances  be  made.  It  is  probable 
that  this  figure  is  a good  deal  in  excess  of 
the  real  number  supplied,  and  forms  an 
erroneous  standard  of  comparison.  Outside 
the  parliamentary  districts  of  the  Metro- 
politan water  companies  and  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  area  of  Greater  London 
are  a number  of  smaller  companies  and  local 
authorities  supplying  water,  but  the  Com- 
missioners were  unable  to  obtain  very- 
precise  data  respecting  them,  either  as  to 
the  population  served  or  the  quantity 
delivered.  From  figures  furnished  by  some, 
however,  they  base  the  present  daily  average 
thus  supplied  at  10,000,000  gallons. 

Then,  again,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  doubt  as  to  rlie  actual  quantity  of 
water  supplied  by  the  eight  large  Metro- 
politan companies  per  day ; the  average 
amount  returned  to  the  Water  Examiner 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act.  1S71,  not 
being  quite  in  agreement  with  the  figures 
furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the  com- 
panies. The  difference  was  not  a great  one, 
and  having  regard  to  the  circumstance  that 
absolute  accuracy  could  not  be  obtained  so 
long  as  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  was 


calculated  from  the  number  of  strokes  made 
by  the  engines  taken  in  connexion  with  the  : 
capacity  of  the  pumps,  they  agreed  to  shelve  : 
the  discrepancy.  Such  a method  is,  of 
course,  vitiated  by  the  unavoichible  want  of 
})erfect  tightness  in  the  pump-valves,  and  by  1 
the  failure  of  the  non-rotaiy*  engines  employed 
to  maintain  a uniform  length  of  stroke. 

Recognising  the  great  value  of  having  an 
independent  opinion  respecting  the  quantity  , 
of  water  supplied,  however,  they  charged  . 
their  Assistant  Commissioner  to  investigate 
the  question  personally,  and  he  arrived  at  I 
the  total  amount  stated  in  the  first  column  : 
of  the  foregoing  table,  viz.,  171,163,385  gals- 
per  day,  which,  calculating  from  the  estimated  1 
population  served,  as  stated  by  the  water 
companies,  gives  an  average  consumption  of  1 
31*19  gals,  per  head  per  day,  as  shown  i 
in  the  third  column.  It  will  be  observed  that  , 
the  supply  per  head  varies  considerably  in  . 
different  districts,  ranging  from  47'72  gals,  in  i 
the  Grand  Junction  Company's  to  26*71  in  that 
of  the  West  Middlese.x  Company.  It  was  : 
indicated  in  the  evidence  that  the  high  figure 
of  the  first-mentioned  company  was  largely  • 
due  to  waste  ; it  was  found  cheaper  to  pump 
up  the  water  than  to  supervise  and  control 
the  waste  of  water  supplied.  This  may  seem 
at  first  sight  a very  immoral  state  of  thingSt 
and  no  doubt  a reasonable  amount  of  control 
ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  consumers  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  urged 
that,  except  air,  there  is  no  element  of 
which  copiousness  of  supply  is  so 
desirable  as  of  water  ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  powers  which  the  law 
gives  to  the  water  companies  in  the  way  ot 
interference  with  consumers  and  their  fittings 
are  in  reality  far  more  drastic  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  are  abused  by  some  of  the 
companies  in  a most  unreasonable  manner,, 
amounting  to  a petty  persecution  of  a. 
most  irritating  and  often  unnecessary  nature. 
On  this  head  we  may  have  some  facts  to 
give  on  another  occasion  which  will  fully 
bear  out  this  comment,  but  we  cannot  go 
into  that  at  present.  To  proceed  : deducting 
the  quantity  of  water  estimated  to  be  used 
for  trade  purposes  it  was  found  that  about 
25  gals,  per  head  per  day  was  the  average 
amount  delivered  by  the  whole  of  the 
companies.  If  we  adopt  the  Commissioners’ 
computation  of  the  population  served,  viz.,. 
5,237,062,  we  arrive  at  an  average  consump- 
tion, for  trade  and  domestic  purposes,  taken 
together,  of  32*68  gals,  per  head  per  day. 

The  main  question  before  the  Commission* 
now  stood  as  follows : — Can  a sufficient 
supply  of  water  (having  regard  to  the  fore- 
going statistics)  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
be  obtained  from  the  Thames  and  Lea 
valleys  for  the  use  of  i millions  of  persons 
without  serious  prejudice  to  the  other 
inhabitants  of  those  valleys?  To  answer 
this,  as  a preliminary,  the  geological  structure, 
and  hydrological  features  of  the  two  valleys 
were  considered.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  Commission  much  new 
information  had  been  gathered  respecting 
the  superficial  deposits  which  so  materially 
affect  the  descent  of  water  underground,  and. 
special  attention  was  therefore  directed  to 
these.  In  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  distinguish  between  the 
older  formations  out  of  which  the  valleys 
had  been  car\'ed,  and  the  newer  deposits, 
for  the  most  part  only  a I'ew  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  spread  irregularly  over  the  surface. 
These  superficial  layers  of  sand,  gravel, 
loam,  clay,  &c.,  conceal  the  rocks  below,  and 
more  or  less  interfere  with  the  access  of 
water  to  them  from  above.  A copy  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Map  of  the  basins  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea,  on  the  scale  of  i in.  to. 
a mile,  was  prepared  for  the  Commissioners, 
from  which  it  was  seen  that  the  older  rocks 
in  the  region  may  be  grouped  in  three  great 
series — 1st.  The  Jurassic  formations;  2nd. 
The  Cretaceous  formations  ; and  3rd.  The 
Tertiary  formations.  The  first  of  these  series 
is  not  found  at  the  surface  in  the  basin  of 
the  Lea. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Thames  basin,  it  is 
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iveniently  divisible  into  three  parts,  each 
which  coincides  with  the  area  of  one  of 
; groups  of  formations  just  mentioned, 
e river  has  its  sources  in  Jurassic  strata  ; 
ween  Abingdon  and  Windsor  it  flows  over 
;taceous  beds,  and  below  the  last- 
ntioned  place  its  course  lies  across  the 
rtiary  formations  to  London.  The  super- 
al  deposits  in  the  basin  occur  as  sheets 
i detached  patches  scattered  over  the 
ler  rocks  ; not  only  in  the  bottom  of  the 
leys,  but  stretching  a long  way  up  their 
es,  even  up  to  the  tops  of  the  watersheds, 
r the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  the  basin 
s divided  into  t\vo  parts — (i)  that  portion 
3ve  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies, 

1 (2)  the  portion  below  them.  Dealing 
:h  the  first  of  these,  with  a total  area  of 
48  sejuare  miles,  vve  find  that  some  of  the 
ler  rocks  exposed  at  the  surface  are 
idily  permeable  by  rain-water,  others  are 
permeable,  and  a third  partially  per- 
'us.  In  the  Jurassic  part  of  the  basin  an 
:aof  537  square  miles  is  composed  of  per- 
ms strata,  616  of  impervious,  and  169  of 
rtially  pervious.  We  need  not  discuss  this 
:tion  of  the  inquiry ; suffice  it  to  say  theCom- 
ssioners  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
dition  to  the  present  water  supply  of 
ndon  is  to  be  obtained  by  any  operations 
iducted  in  the  upper  or  Jurassic  part  of 
; Thames  basin. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  system 
:upy  1,420  sq.  miles  in  the  basin  above 
j intakes,  of  which  about  1,243  sq.  miles 
; pervious,  and  177  sq.  miles  impervious, 
le  upper  member  of  this  system,  the 
lalk,  is  by  far  the  most  important  source 
water  supply  in  the  south  of  England. 

Of  the  Tertiary  formations  in  the  basin 
ove  the  points  of  intake,  161  sq.  miles  are 
rvious,  366  impervious,  and  279  of  an 
lermediate  character. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  whilst  some 
ins  are  taken  to  estimate  the  areas  occupied 
• the  divers  strata,  classifying  them  accord- 
g to  their  degree  of  porosity,  no  serious 
actical  use  is  made  subsequently  of  this 
formation.  It  is  one  thing  to  estimate  the 
lount  of  water  absorbed  on  the  basis  of 
e percolation  of  a certain  percentage  of  the 
inlall ; and  quite  another  thing  to  arrive  at 
y satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
:comes  of  the  water  which  has  percolated. 
)me  of  it  comes  to  the  surface  again,  whilst 
large  quantity  is  retained  in  the  rocks,  but 
:onsiderable  amount  must  be  lost  altogether 
' percolation  into  other  areas  outside  the 
.sin,  for  the  geological  structure  of  the 
ound  bears  very  little  relation  to  the  water- 
eds  in  this  case.  Whilst,  therefore,  a 
eat  parade  has  been  made  as  to  the 
ology  of  the  Upper  Thames  area,  with 
pecial  reference  to  the  porosity  of  the  rocks 
ncerned,  we  cannot  see  that  it  has  led  to 
uch  practical  result — the  question  has 
)t  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  same 
ay  be  said  concerning  the  superficial 
:posits  ; they  are  scattered  so  irregularly 
•er  the  older  formations  that  it  is  diflicult 
make  satisfactoiy  estimates  of  their 
spective  areas,  except  upon  the  basis  of 
dailed  surveys ; but  these  surveys  have 
?en  completed  for  only  a portion  of  the 
strict  in  question,  so  that  much  of  the 
formation  on  this  head  is  mere  guess-work. 
The  report  states  that  the  basin  of  the  Lea 
isembles  that  of  the  Thames  below  Abingdon 
geological  structure,  but  with  this  important 
ifference,  that  its  sources  rise  within  the 
halk  and  Tertiary  districts,  and  are  not 
.creased  by  the  influx  of  water  from  any 
der  group  of  rocks,  and  with  this  further 
istinction  that  the  Cretaceous  area  of  the 
asin  lies  on  the  chalk  and  does  not  include 
le  outcrop  of  any  of  the  older  members  of 
le  Cretaceous  system. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
)urces  whence  the  Metropolitan  companies 
arive  their  water  we  find  they  are  four  in 
umber,  viz. ; — (i)  the  river  Thames  and  the 
ea;  (2)  gravel  beds  adjoining  the  main 
Team  of  the  Thames,  and  other  gravel  beds 
; Hanworth  ; (3)  natural  springs ; and, 
.stly  (4)  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk  or  other 


strata.  All  the  companies,  except  the  Kent, 
are  dependent  for  some  part  of  their  supply 
upon  water  derived  from  the  two  rivers 
mentioned.  The  New  River  and  East 
London  Companies  take  22,500,000  gals,  and 

33.000. 000  gals,  respectively  per  day  from  the 
Lea;  and,  in  addition,  the  latter  company 
may  take  10,000,000  gals,  per  day  from  the 
Thames.  The  remaining  five  companies 
derive  their  main  supplies  from  the  Thames, 
and  have  statutory  powers  to  obtain 

20.000. 000  gals,  each  per  day  from  the  river. 
In  1886,  however,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  Conservators 
whereby,  on  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  the 
latter,  a total  of  20,000,000  gals,  daily  was 
allowed  to  be  abstracted  in  excess  of  the 
amount  already  stated;  and  the  excess  was 
divided  amongst  the  companies,  each  being 
allotted  4,500,000  gallons,  except  Chelsea, 
which  was  only  allowed  2,000,000  gallons. 
Hence  the  curious  and  (to  a cynical  mind) 
amusing  spectacle,  in  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission,  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  which  we  might  expect  would 
be  specially  anxious  to  keep  as  much  water 
as  possible  in  the  river  and  preserve  it  in  its 
best  condition  as  a river,  giving  all  their 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  companies  ; assert- 
ing that  the  extraction  of  so  much  water 
from  the  Thames  did  not  injure  it  in  the 
least  as  a river;  that  much  more  might  be 
taken  without  injury ; and  in  fact  all  but 
committing  themselves  to  the  position  that 
the  more  the  water  companies  took  out  of 
the  river  the  better  it  would  be.  The  water 
companies  are  the  Conservancy's  best 
paymasters ; in  fact,  the  only  source  through 
which  the  Conserv'ancy  can  make  both  ends 
meet ; and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it 
should  denounce  those  who  fill  its  pockets  ; 
but  this  is  certainly,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  a most  original  way  of  “conserving" 
the  Thames.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  with- 
drawal of  this  excess  amount  from  the 
Thames  ; it  looks  very  much  like  an  evasion 
on  the  water  companies’  part  of  their  Acts  ; 
but  at  any  rate  they  believe  that  they  are 
now  empowered  to  take  120  million  gallons, 
which,  added  to  the  10  million  gallons 
allowed  to  the  East  London  company,  makes 
up  a total  of  130  million  gallons,  which  is 
the  volume  authorised  to  be  drawn  from  the 
river  at  the  present  time  by  the  Metropolitan 
companies  for  the  supply  ol  London. 

Some  of  the  companies,  however,  are  very 
smart  and  have  devised  methods  whereby 
even  this  quantity  may  be  exceeded,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  without  having  the  trouble 
to  go  to  Parliament  for  further  powers.  There 
are  immense  beds  of  gravel  on  the  lands  in 
close  proximity  to  the  river,  and  from  these 
the  Lambeth,  Grand  Junction.  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  and  East  London  Companies 
obtain  large  quantities  of  water,  one  company 
alone  stating  that  it  could  get  seven  to  eight 
million  gallons  a day  from  this  source.  The 
companies  believe  that  water  thus  obtained 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  statutory  amounts 
allowed  from  the  river,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
derived  from  wells  sunk  in  the  gravel,  but 
the  Commissioners  very  properly  point  out 
that  if  the  water  in  the  gravel  beds  were  left 
entirely  uninterfered  with,  it  would  gravitate 
to  the  river  at  its  natural  outlet,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  companies  are  not  justified  in 
claiming  that  the  gravel  supplies  should  not 
be  counted  as  part  of  their  authorised 
amounts. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
schemes  proposed  by  the  water  companies 
to  augment  their  present  supplies;  the 
following  summary  sufficiently  states  their 
views  : — 

Gallons  per  day. 

Millions. 

From  the  Thames  with  additional 

storage  300 

From  the  Lea.  with  East  London 

Company's  projected  storage  52^ 

From  chalk  springs  and  wells 87 

439^ 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  amount  the 
companies  have  suggested:— 


(r, ) The  abstraction  of  more  water  from  the 
Thames  without  providing  e.xtra  storage. 

(a.)  Ditto,  from  the  Thames  and  Lea,  with 
provision  for  storage. 

(3. ) Ditto,  from  gravel  beds  adjoining  the  Thames. 

(4.)  Ditto,  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  we  find 
engineers  of  known  standing  recommend  the 
simple  solution  of  abstracting  more  water 
from  the  Thames  without  any  storage  ; and 
it  is  argued  that  as  the  intakes  of  the  prin- 
cipal water  companies  are  situated  between 
Siinbury  and  Molesey  Locks,  200  millions 
more  might  be  abstracted  without  making 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
river,  as  the  water  is  kept  practically  at  a 
constant  height  by  the  Molesey  Weir.  So 
that  we  presume  the  argument  runs  thus  : 
that  when  you  have  a certain  amount  of  water 
distributed  in  a series  of  troughs  one  below 
an  other,  if  you  pump  water  from  the 
lowest  trough  and  it  is  tilled  from  the  upper 
ones,  you  have  not  really  taken  anything  out. 

The  proposal  for  storage  reservoirs  is  a 
more  practical  matter,  though  some  of  the 
proposals  of  this  kind  brought  before  the 
Commission  would  not  (in  a double  sense) 
hold  water.  A scheme  was  brought  forward 
by  Professor  Henry  Robinson  to  augment 
the  present  supply  from  the  Thames  by  the 
construction  of  three  impounding  reservoirs 
in  the  Kennet  valley  ; but  it  was  found  that 
the  data  upon  which  the  scheme  rested 
were  unreliable,  both  in  respect  of  the 
volume  of  water  that  could  be  collected 
from  the  watershed  and  of  the  water- 
tightness of  the  reservoir  sites.  A second 
scheme  of  storage  was  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Marten  & Kofe  on  behalf  of  the  Thames 
Conservators,  and  consisted  of  nine 
reservoirs  to  be  constructed  upon  various 
tributaries  of  the  upper  Thames,  and  this 
was  backed  up  by  a number  of  scientific 
experts,  though  the  whole  of  these  reservoirs 
did  not  receive  the  uncpialified  approval 
even  of  the  witnesses  called  for  their  pro- 
motion. Some  of  the  selected  reser\’oir 
sites  were  very  bad.  from  a geological  point 
of  view,  and  the  Commissioners  dismissed 
the  scheme  on  that  and  other  politic  grounds. 

The  third  proposal  was  much  more  prac- 
ticable than  the  other  two;  it  was  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Hunter  & Fraser,  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Company,  and  consisted  in 
the  construction  of  nine  reservoirs  upon  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staines,  at  only  a 
few  miles'  distance  above  the  existing  works 
of  the  companies.  In  this  scheme  it  was 
not  proposed  to  dam  up  natural  valleys ; 
the  storage  capacity  would  be  obtained  by 
excavating  below  the  surface  in  almost  flat 
ground,  and  forming  the  material  removed 
into  banks  so  as  to  increase  the  depth.  In 
this  way  a depth  of  40  ft.  would  be  obtained, 
the  digging  being  entirely  in  gravel,  whicli 
overlies  tlie  clay  to  a depth  of  from  20  to 
30  ft. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  sites  for  the  purpose ; 
probably  no  one  would  dispute  that.  PTom 
a geological  point  ol  view,  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoirs,  being  formed  of  clay  of  great 
thickness,  would  be  perfectly  watertight ; 
and  the  scheme  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  capable  of  being  carried  out  in  parts 
as  occasion  may  require. 

This  storage  reservoir  scheme  is  the  most 
satisfactory  item  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  ; since,  if  no  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  find  any  main  source  of  water  except  out 
of  the  Thames,  the  storage  system  at  least 
affords  a chance  of  getting  it  without 
depleting  the  river  much  more  than  at 
present.  That  there  is  enough  water  in  the 
river  to  supply  London  for  a long  time  to 
come  we  do  not  question,  but  if  the  system 
of  pumping  out  more  and  more  as  demands 
increase  is  once  accepted,  the  demands  will 
go  on  increasing,  and  the  public  in  twenty 
years’  time  will  begin  to  find  out  the  mistake 
to  their  cost.  The  Commissioners  make  a 
point  of  the  statement,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Report,  that  as  the  average  daily  flow  of 
the  Thames  at  Teddington  Weir,  adding  to 
it  the  amount  abstracted  by  the  water 
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companies,  is  about  1,35°  million^  gallons, 
the  companies  might  go  on  abstracting  up  to 
350  millions  daily,  and  still  leave  1,000  million 
gallons  to  go  down  the  river.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  1,000  million  gallons  is  a good 
round  sum  whicli  ought  to  content  anyone,  and 
that  as  the  water  companies  would  not  in  that 
case  be  taking  away  much  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  river  water,  there  would  be 
little  to  complain  of.  We  should  reply  that 
one  quarter  of  the  water  is  a very  large  pro- 
portion to  take  out  of  a river,  and  such  an 
abstraction  would  make  all  the  difference 
between  a full  flowing  river  and  a low  and 
sluggish  one;  and  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Commissioners,  dealing  with  the 
matter  merely  as  an  abstract  question  of 
figures,  have  at  all  realised  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  practical  effect  of  their  proposals  in 
spoiling  the  river,  as  a river ; that  is  to  say, 
as  an  important  element  of  beauty  and 
enjoyment  for  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  i 
The  proposed  reservoirs,  of  course,  would  be  j 
a disfigurement  of  the  country  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  Staines  neighbourhood,  the  only  site  ; 
which  has  been  admitted  as  a practical  one  for  : 
such  reservoirs,  is  a flat  and  not  particularly 
picturesque  piece  of  country,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  would  suffer  very  much.  NVe 
would  certainly  rather  see  the  reservoirs 
than  have  the  Thames  spoiled,  and  spoiled 
it  will  be  if  it  is  to  remain  as  the  drinking- 
water  conduit  for  London.  I'  or  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  demand  per  head  for 
water  is  almost  certain  to  be  an  increasing, 
not  a diminishing  one.  The  evidence  of 
some  eminent  engineers  in  regard  to  amount 
of  water  supply  was  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners, to  show  that  the  present  rate  of 
supply  could  be  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
The  New  River  Company,  Sir  F.  Bramwell 
said,  would  have  to  reduce  their  supply  per 
head  from  the  present  2S5  gallons  to  26 
gallons,  and  so  on  of  other  companies,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  \vater  for 
domestic  purposes  should  not  be  reduced  to 
20  gallons  a head,  and  Mr.  Hawksley  gave 
similar  evidence.  In  whose  interests  was 
this  evidence  tendered?  Mr.  Hawksley  very 
frankly  said  tliat  he  came  there  because  he 
had  received  a retainer  on  behalf  of  the 
water  companies,  and  they  insisted  on 
his  appearing  ; and  we  presume  that 
Sir  F.  BramweH’s  appearance  was  on 
much  the  same  grounds.  These  gentlemen 
seem  to  represent  what  may  be  called  the 
antediluvian  days  of  water  consumption. 
One  of  the  first  medical  men  in  London 
laid  it  down,  in  our  hearing,  that 
every  healthy  and  cleanly  person  “should 
get  into  water  every  morning,”  z'.f.,  should 
have  a full  bath  to  plunge  under  in  ; 
and  this  excellent  habit  is  being  adopted 
increasingly,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the 
future  generation.  How  far  will  the  20  gals, 
a day*  go  towards  that,  with  all  the  other 
necessaiy  household  purposes  ? We  do  not 
want  to  know  how  little  water  we  can  do 
with  ; there  are  plenty  of  persons  competent 
to  work  out  that  problem  for  themselves, 
but  they  are  not  the  class  of  people 
whose  ideas  on  sanitation  and  civilisation 
are  usually  considered  of  the  first  im- 
portance: we  want  to  know  how  niuchwz 
can  have ; and  the  suggestions  of  these 
expert  witnesses  for  a further  reduction  of 
supply — suggestions  made  obviously  in  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  water  companies 
— are  an  absolute  mockery  of  the  object, 
or  what  ought  to  have  been  the  object,  of  the 
Commission.  We  are  for  the  moment  leaving 
on  one  side  the  question  of  danger  to  health 
from  drawing  water  out  of  open  rivers 
flowing  through  populated  districts ; the 
danger  has  perhaps  been  e.xaggerated  by 
medical  experts,  but  the  rebutting  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  does  not  per- 
suade us  that  this  danger  does  not  exist.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
London  above  all  other  cities  wants 
an  ample  supply  of  water ; the  ideas 


' The  proposal  for  or  26  gais.  per  head  made  by 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell  means  about  20  gals, 
jer  head  for  domestic  use.  and  the  remainder  lor  use  in 
manufactures,  &c,,  by  meter  supply. 


of  the  majority  of  people  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  an  ample  supply  are  certain  to 
extend  rather  than  contract  as  years  go  on  ; 
and  above  all  things  we  desire  that  the  supply 
of  an  element  which  is  a necessary  of  life 
should  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  trading 
companies,  which  administer  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  shareholders,  and  be  administered 
for  the  public  benefit  solely.  And  a Royal 
Commission  which  leaves  us  for  ever  in  the 
hands  of  these  trading  companies  ; which 
proposes  even  to  give  them  increased  powers 
of  control ; which  tells  us  that,  if  we  are  very 
careful,  we  can  manage  with  so  much  (or  so 
little)  water  as  a maximum  limit,  provided 
we  do  not  mind  spoiling  our  river  by  per- 
petually increasing  extraction  of  water  from 
it,  might  almost  as  well  not  have  sat  at  all. 

) I — — 


NOTES. 

^HE  speecli  ot  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  on  the  occasion  of  the 


presentation  of  his  portrait  by  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton,  was  one  which  should  not 
go  unobserved.  In  a word,  it  showed  the 
great  progress,  moral  and  material,  made  by 
this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Fowler  regarded,  and  no  doubt  rightly, 
the  successive  diminution  in  deaths  on  each 
occasion  of  an  invasion  of  cholera,  as 
showing  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  health  of  the  community.  In 
1849,  the  number  of  deaths  was  52,000;  in 
1854,  it  was  22,000  ; and  in  1866,  it  had  sunk 
to  18,000;  and  this  diminution  in  numbers 
corresponded  with  an  actual  increase  in  the 
population  and  with  more  careful  registration. 
Again,  Mr.  Fowler  pointed  out  that  “in  1818 
we  spent  seven  and  a-half  milllions  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  1S92,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  thirty  millions,  the 
amount  was  only  eight  and  a-half  millions, 
whilst  the  poor  were  thoroughly  well  re- 
lieved.” Again,  out  of  a local  debt  in  England 
of  two  hundred  millions,  twenty  millions 
had  been  incurred  for  sewerage,  six  for  free 
libraries,  parks,  and  baths,  five  for  artisans’ 
dwellings,  and  twenty-nine  for  public 
improvements.  The  balance  was  incurred 
for  lighting,  schools,  markets,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Fowler  asked,  for  what  had  the  local 
debt  been  incurred?  and  he  duly  answered, 
“for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
people;  for  fighting  the  battle  against 
ignorance,  vice,  disease,  and  misery  ; and  for 
elevating  the  whole  community.”  It  lias 
been  money  well  spent ; from  time  to  time — 
as  is  natural — mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
on  the  whole  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
tins  expenditure  has  enormously  improved 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people, 
and  has  largely  increased  the  aggregate 
happiness  of  the  community. 


The  nationalisation  of  mines,  as  of 
railways,  is  the  pet  dream  of  many  a 
perplexed  student  of  the  ever-recurring  and 
difficult  problems  presented  by  such  contests 
as  the  coal  dispute ; and  from  the  data  made 
available  by  the  publication  of  Sir  George 
Elliott's  scheme  for  a gigantic  Coal  Trust 
they  will  have  ample  material  to  work  on 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  a good 
opportunity  for  airing  rival  projects.  The 
Times  of  Wednesday  in  last  week  devoted 
three  or  four  columns  to  the  details  of  Sir 
George  Elliott's  colossal  scheme,  in  which 
the  lessee,  the  labourer,  and  the  consumer 
are  invited  to  amalgamate  their  respective 
interests  in  the  entire  coal  deposit  of  this 
country.  As  usual  in  such  schemes,  each 
party  to  the  bargain  is  promised  substantial 
and  attractive  advantages — the  first,  in  this 
case,  of  economies  in  working  and  administra- 
tion which,  it  is  claimed,  would  result  from 
a more  systematic  development  of  the 
coal  deposits.  It  is  a great  co-operative 
scheme,  quite  distinct  in  its  conception 
from  the  more  familiar  forms  of  trusts 
and  syndicates ; embodying  much  that  is 


sound,  theoretically,  if  impracticable.  Thel 
magnitude  of  the  operation  does  not  seem  to 
have  greatlyimpressed  the  originator,  although; 
he  computes  that  the  capitalised  interest  of 
the  lessees  would  amount  to  i io,ooo,ooo/.>( 
We  imagine,  however,  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  very  strongly  impressed) 
with  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  the! 
scheme — which  amounts  to  nothing  less  than; 
the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  all  con-i 
cerned,  by  being  entrusted  with  power  to 
regulate  very  largely  both  the  price  of  thel 
coal  and  the  amount  of  profit.  Thel 
apportionment  of  the  latter  is  elaborately 
set  forth — the  purchaser  to  come  in  for  a 
share  (in  the  form  of  discount) — but  only 
after  interest  and  a sufficiently  large  dividend: 
have  been  provided  for.  The  general  comment 
on  this  feature  of  the  scheme  is,  that  thel 
prospective  benefit  to  the  consumer  is 
altogether  of  the  “deferred”  order,  wliile; 
the  Economist,  speaking  of  the  proposal 
from  other  points  of  view,  pronounces  it  to 
be  utterly  impracticable  and  Utopian. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley^ 
F.R.S.,  at  his  residence  in  Kensington, 
last  Saturday,  the  profession  has  lost  one  of' 
the  most  distinguished  engineers  who  have\ 
been  deemed  experts  in  the  construction  ofi 
gasworks  and  waterworks.  Mr.  Hawksley  was; 
elected  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civih 
Engineers,  April  7,  1840,  and  subsequently! 
became  its  President.  Large  boroughs, i 
especially  where  pumping  machinery: 
was  employed  for  raising  water,  consulted 
Mr.  Hawksley,  but  his  details  were  never  sos 
popularly  known  as  in  the  case  of  other; 
engineers’  designs,  because  he  never  soughtl 
publicity  beyond  the  approval  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  instructed.  Probably  fewere 
of  Mr.  Hawksley’s  drawings  have  been; 
published  in  the  professional  press  thani 
those  of  his  competitors.  To  him  isi 
attributed  the  introduction  of  constant: 
service  in  water-supply,  a very  im-i 
portant  improvement  in  a sanitary  sense,;( 
as  leading  to  abolition  or  great  reduction  ofi 
storage  cisterns,  so  often  the  occasion  ore 
opportunity  of  water  contamination.  Hel 
was  also  an  authority  on  sewerage  schemese 
where  pumping  was  necessary  to  be  intro-i 
duced,  and  evinced  at  all  times  an  interest; 
in  sanitation.  In  1868,  he  was  a valuablel 
witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  om 
Water  Supply,  known  as  the  Duke  oft 
Richmond's  Commission.  In  1883,  heli 
appeared  similarly  before  another  Commissi 
sion  appointed  to  deal  with  the  purification! 
of  the  River  Thames,  and,  so  recently  asa 
1892,  was  again  examined  upon  the  Metro-i 
politan  Water  Commission,  which  has  just; 
issued  its  Report.  Ilis  opinions  before: 
Parliamentary  Committees  were  always} 
respected  and  his  estimates  trusted.  In! 
1887,  when  Ire  was  at  the  age  of  eighty; 
several  friends  in  the  legal  and  engineering: 
professions  subscribed  and  presented  himii 
with  his  portrait,  which,  being  an  excellent: 
likeness  painted  by  Mr.  Herkomer,  willi 
remain  an  heir-loom  in  the  family.  His  son: 
is  already  a well-known  member  of  thel 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,: 
and  has  had  a bright  example  of  honesty/, 
skilful  application,  and  consequent  success: 
presented  to  him  in  the  career  of  a fathen: 
who  w'as  permitted  to  attain  the  ripe  age  oh 
eighty-six  years. 


The  death  of  so  gifted  a painter  as  Mr! 

Albert  Moore,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  52,  will  leave  a notable  gap  in 
our  annual  exhibitions  of  painting,  both  at; 
the  Academy  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Moore’se 
range  was  limited,  but  within  it  he  stood: 
quite  alone,  and  represented  an  element  in 
contemporary  painting  which  no  one  can: 
replace.  His  pictures  represented  the  charnr 
of  female  form — sometimes  nude,  oftener 
draped,  but  draped  so  as  to  give  full: 
importance  to  the  lines  of  the  figure—' 
combined  with  an  exquisite  and  delicate 
harmony  of  colour  in  the  draperies  and: 
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accessories.  His  pictures,  which  in  the 
realistic  sense  were  absolutely  devoid  of 
subject,  might  be  likened  to  graceful 
compositions  in  abstract  music,  in  which 
pure  beauty  of  tone  and  line  are  sought  for, 
independent  of  any  definite  meaning. 
Some  critics,  American  especially,  held  the 
e.-<aggerated  view  that  hence  Mr.  Moore  was 
the  greatest  and  most  ideal  finglish  artist  of 
the  day;  but  inasmuch  as  painting  is  capable 
of  e.xpressing  definite  intellectual  ideas  and 
emotions,  it  must  be  held  that  a painter  who 
expresses  nothing  beyond  form  and  colour 
is  restricted  in  his  range.  Even  granting 
the  completeness  of  abstract  subjects  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Moore,  he  fell  shoi't  in  one 
most  important  element,  intellectual  and 
pathetic  expression.  His  graceful  women 
are  dolls  only,  posed  in  charming  attitudes, 
but  totally  destitute  of  character  or  indi- 
viduality. We  cannot  admit  that  the  greatest 
beauty  of  mere  composition  and  colour  can 
permanently  atone  for  this  intellectual 
deficiency.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Moore's 
pictures  were  charming  creations  of  their 
kind,  and  t’ley  will  long  be  missed. 


The  Belgian  triennial  Salon,  which  was 
opened  at  Bru.ssels  last  week,  is  very 
disappointing  in  architectural  work.  There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  good  public  or 
domestic  work  in  the  country  during  the  last 
three  years,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  seen  in  the 
Architectural  Room  of  the  exhibition.  M.  Jean 
Baes  is  the  only  Belgian  exhibitor  of  stand- 
ing ; he  sends  a number  of  neatly-drawn 
plans,  some  tinted  sections  and  pen-and-ink 
elevations  of  his  new  Flemish  play-house, 
together  with  some  excellent  photo-litho- 
graphs of  the  same  building  from  a publica- 
tion by  M.  Lyon-Claessen.  The  exterior  of 
the  theatre,  which  shows  a free  rendering  of 
the  Flemish  style  in  the  national  sandstones 
of  the  country,  is  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  a feature  has  been  made  of  the 
numerous  emergency  balconies  surrounding 
both  auditorium  and  stage.  The  effect  of  the 
auditorium  may  be  said  to  depend  mainly  on 
colour;  the  foyc7-  contains  some  excellent 
wrought-iron  W'^ork.  Of  the  non-Belgians  of 
standing  exhibiting  there  is  only  M.  Ciiypers, 
of  Amsterdam,  who  has  contented  himself 
with  the  contribution  of  some  photographs 
of  the  new  Central  Station  at  Amsterdam. 
M.  Cols  is  the  only  architect  whose  work 
calls  for  attention  among  the  many  academical 
exhibits  shown,  and  this  for  the  most  part 
only  on  account  of  the  neat  draughtsmanship 
he  has  shown  on  the  three  huge  sheets  with 
which  he  illustrates  a design  for  a •'  Palais 
de  rindustrie.”  M.  Moerman  shows  some 
neat  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarlcable  feature  of  the  architectural 
exhibit  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  per- 
spective drawings.  Not  even  a single 
student’s  attempt  was  shown  in  anything  but 
plan,  elevation,  and  section.  Some  readers 
may  say,  so  much  the  better. 


This  year's  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich  has 
not  received  many  contributions  from 
architects,  some  dozen  only  having  sent  in 
drawings.  Germany  is  but  poorly  repre- 
sented. its  only  exhibitor  of  repute  being 
Herr  H.  Seeling,  of  Berlin,  whose  work  is, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  shown  in  photo- 
graphs. His  cleverly  - planned  “ New 
Theatre”  at  Berlin,  and  his  lately  completed 
theatre  at  Essen,  to  which  we  referred  in  a 
former  number,  are  shown,  together  with  his 
premiated  design  for  the  proposed  Berlin 
Provincial  Museum.  Non  - Germans  are 
represented  by  Messrs.  Honeyman  & Keppie, 
of  Glasgow,  Herr  Theyer,  of  Graz  (Austria), 
and  M.  Baes,  of  Brussels.  The  Glasgow 
firm  show  their  competition  designs  for  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools  competition,  together  with 
some  interior  decoration.  Herr  Theyer 
exhibits  some  facades  of  business  premises, 
whilst  M.  Baes  has  contributed  a collection 
of  excellently-coloured  sketches  of  a number 
of  villas,  boat-houses,  &c.,  lately  carried  out 


under  his  superintendence,  together  with  a 
large  perspective  showing  the  proposed 
development  of  the  seaside  resort  Knocke, 
northwards  of  Ostend.  Of  the  other  exhibits 
we  would  only  mention  some  drawings  of 
the  extension  of  the  Municli  Town  Hall,  by 
Herr  Graessel,  of  that  cit}'.  Herr  Graessel 
showed  great  ability  in  this  very  difficult  and 
responsible  piece  of  work,  and  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  successful  result  obtained. 


"HE  competition  between  the  capital 
towns  of  rival  Swiss  Cantons  h'ls 
always  been  most  conspicuously  shown  in 
their  public  works.  'VVe  have  lately  alluded  to 
the  unprecedented  building  activity  of  Zurich, 
and  now  we  find  that  Bern  is  intent  upon 
following  its  rival's  example.  Besides  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedal  by  Professor 
Beyer,  of  Ulm,  at  a cost  of  overhalf-a-million 
francs,  and  the  extensive  restoration  of  the 
picturesque  towers  and  fountains  of  the  city 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  energetic 
City  Architect,  the  new  museum  is  in  course 
of  erection,  and  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  architects  (Messrs.  Lambert  and  Von 
Rodt,  of  Stuttgart  and  Bern  respectively), 
will  cost  the  town  at  least  800,000  francs. 
Then  Professor  Auer’s  cleverly  - planned 
design  for  a new  Federal  Council  Hall  has 
been  practically  passed  by  the  Bern  authori- 
ties, and  will  be  carried  out  next  year  on  a 
magnificent  site  between  the  old  “ Bundes- 
rathaus”  and  the  new  Government  Offices, 
which  the  same  architect  but  lately  completed 
at  a cost  of  some  two  million  francs.  Among 
other  Government  buildings  the  newly- 
opened  General  Telegraph  Office  (planned 
by  Messrs.  Dorer  & Fuchslin,  of  Baden)  is  to 
be  soon  followed  by  a University  Building 
of  some  pretension,  whilst  church  architecture 
is  to  be  represented  by  a place  of  worship 
designed  by  Herr  Moser,  of  Karlsruhe,  and 
philanthropic  work  shown  by  further 
specimens  of  the  successful  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  lately  built  by  the  Municipality. 
The  erection  of  a new  Assembly  Hall  has  to 
be  decided  on  within  a few  months,  and  at 
the  same  time  probably  the  question  of 
having  the  proposed  new  theatre,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  block  will  be  decided — 
it  is  to  be  lioped  in  the  negative,  considering 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  place  a theatre  under  the 
same  roof  with  another  building.  The  civil 
engineers  of  Bern  are  also  to  have  plenty  of 
work  found  for  them.  Amongst  the  most 
important  works  they  will  have  charge  of  we 
must  mention  a proposed  set  of  long  bridges, 
of  which  one  has  just  been  completed,  and  a 
proposed  city  extension  westward. 


The  Huyett  & Smith  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
have  introduced  into  England  the  Smith’s 
Hot  Blast  Apparatus,  which  is  a well- 
designed,  compactly-arranged  combination 
of  engine,  fan,  and  steam-heating  chamber 
for  the  .«;upply  of  fresh  warmed  air  to  the 
main  ducts  of  a ventilation  scheme.  The 
engine  is  of  vertical  type,  made  to  run  at 
high  speed,  without  detriment  from  the  dust 
and  dirt  frequently  found  where  mechanical 
ventilation  is  needed.  The  fan  is  of  the 
axial  class,  and  appears  from  the  illustrations 
to  be  of  fairly  high  efficienc}'.  The  heater 
is  a good  example  of  steam  apparatus,  with 
horizontal  tubes,  and  seems  well  adapted  to 
adequately  warm  without  over-heating  the 
air  passed  through  it.  For  cases  where  a 
central  warming  and  propelling  apparatus 
for  large  masses  of  air  at  low  pressure  and 
velocity  is  required,  this  system  gives  every 
promise  of  satisfactory  results. 


A MONG  the  numerous  new  inventions  in 
the  way  of  bolts  and  latches  which 
are  brought  before  the  public,  the  new  one 
called  the  “lightning  bolt,”  produced  by  a 
company  who  call  themselves  by  the  rather 
too  ambitious  title  of  “The  Future  Bolt 
Syndicate,”  is  really  ingenious  and  scientific, 
and  worth  special  attention.  It  consists 


essentially  of  a long  hasp  fixed  on  the  door- 
frame, on  a swivel  attachment  which  allows 
it  to  hang  close  to  the  frame  or  casing  when 
the  bolt  is  out  of  use.  To  bolt  the  door,  the 
hasp  is  turned  on  the  swivel  and  shut  down 
on  a swinging  catch  attached  to  the  portion 
of  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  door,  when  it 
fastens  automatically;  but  by  an  additional 
turn  given  to  the  catch  it  acts  also  as 
a clip  for  tightening  the  door  if  at  all 
loose  in  the  frame.  On  the  door  being 
unbolted  the  catch  automatically  adjusts  itself 
for  fastening  again  when  required.  A couple 
of  hasps  fixed  on  the  door  portion  of  the 
bolting  apparatus  admit  of  it  being  padlocked 
for  additional  security.  Furthermore,  the 
hasp,  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  arrange- 
ment, can  be  made  to  perform  the  function 
of  the  ordinary  door-chain  for  a partially 
opened  door,  but  with  the  advantage  that, 
unlike  the  chain,  it  not  merely  prevents  the 
door  being  opened  beyond  a certain  point, 
but  holds  it  immovable  at  that  point  ; it 
can  be  adjusted  for  two  or  three  different 
degrees  of  opening,  and  can  be  padlocked 
open,  so  as  to  leave  a room  securely  closed 
with  the  door  sufficiently  open  for  ventilation. 
The  working  is  perfectly  simple;  the  parts 
are  ail  solid,  and  there  me  no  springs,  and 
nothing  that  can  get  out  of  order  except  by 
actual  breakage.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
precisely  the  method  of  action  by  descrip- 
tion, or  even  by  an  illustration  ; but  every 
practical  man  who  examines  the  make  and 
working  of  this  bolt  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
really  ingenious  thing,  the  outcome  of  a good 
deal  of  thought  and  contrivance. 


Adverting  to  our  “ Note ” of  the  i6th 

instant,  relative  to  the  demolition  of 
the  chemist’s  shop  in  Southampton -street, 
Strand,  a correspondent  tells  us  that  Messrs. 
J.  Beedzler  & Co.,  of  “ Ye  Golden  Kcye,”  No. 
20,  Norton  Folgate,  carry  on  a druggist’s 
business  there  which  existed  circa  1500.  At 
the  pulling  down  of  their  premises  three 
years  ago.  tliey  found  some  coins  of  ternp. 
Henry  VIII. , an  iron  mortar  bearing  date 
“ 1520,”  and,  in  an  old  cabinet,  a bound 
volume  containing,  with  other  works,  a copy 
of  Harvey's  “ Two  Anatomical  Exercitations 
concerning  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood:” 
London,  printed  1673.*  Of  Norton  Folgate 
(Northern  Foldgate,  or  Fallgate),  the 
chroniclers  vouchsafe  barely  more  than  a 
mere  mention.  It  has  been  identified  with 
the  ten  acres  near  "Bishopsgate  cited  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and,  if  this  is  correct,  is 
one  of  the  only  two  places  in  London  named 
therein.  An  extra-parochial  Liberty,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  it 
stands  without  the  City  wall,  and,  as  Mr.  Riley 
suggests  in  his  “ Memorials,”  the  gate  there 
was  probably  only  a drawbridge  over  one  of 
the  wide  ditches  of  tlie  marsh  or  fen.  Rose- 
lane,  with  Flower,  Primrose,  Blossom,  and 
Flovver-and-Dean  streets,  perhaps  indicate  a 
later  and  more  pleasing  aspect  of  the  ground ; 
whilst  Spital-square,  formerly  Spital-yard, 
Norton  I'olgate,  took  its  name  from  the  Priory 
and  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  founded,  1197,  by 
Walter  Brune.  and  Rohesia,  his  wife,  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  which  at 
its  surrender,  being  then  valued  as  worth 
478/.  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  was,  as  Stow  writes. 

“A  house  of  such  relief  totheneedv  that  there 
was  found  standing  at  the  surrender  thereof  nine 
score  beds  well  furnished  for  receipt  of  poor  people.  ” 
The  square’s  site  is  that  of  the  priory  church- 
yard : Steward  and  Duke  streets  were  built 
on  the  priory  site:  on  that  of  the  hospital 
was  the  house  of  Sir  Horatio  Parravicini,  an 
Italian  merchant  and  ambassador  in  Eliz- 
abeth’s reign,  in  which  iemp.,  James  L,  was 
lodged  the  ambassador  of  the  Archduke  of 

• .\cldressed  to  John  Riolanus  the  Younger,  of  Paris  in 
reply  to  his  “ Encheiridium  .\natomicum,”  Leyden,  1648. 
A Latin  copy  in  the  King’s  Library,  British  Museum,  is 
dated  “ Roterodami,  x649.‘'  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  in  the 
National  Dictionary  0/ Biography,  says  Harvey  published 
in  i649j  at  Cambridge,  at  Roier  Daniel's  press,  his 
“Exercitatio  An.atomica  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis,  ad 
Joannem  Riolanum  fiiium  Parisiensem  ; " and  that  the  first 
edition  of  the  “ I)e  Circulatione  " in  English  was  published 
at  the  While  Lion  in  Duck-lane,  London,  in  1653,  and  a 
further  edition  in  1673,  both  by  R.  Lowndes. 
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Austria.  The  new  girls'  schorl,  in  Spital- 1 
square,  representing  the  original  ward  school 
oi  Bishopsgate-without,  was  built  in  1891  by 
Messrs.  NS’oodward  & Co,,  contractors,  after 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
& Son ; St.  Mary's  Church,  originally  a 
chapel  built  16931  by  Sir  Geo.  heler,  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham,  in  the  square,  stands 
close  to  the  site  of  the  cross  where  the 
Spital  sermons  were  preached.  Here,  too, 
liv.ed  Bolingbroke,  Pope’s  *'  St.  John.  As  at 
St.  Paul’s,  the  cross  had  its  Paternoster-row 
hard  by,  

The  old  parish  watch-house  in  Farring- 
don-road,  Clerkenwell,  has  lately  been 
pulled  down.  Built  in  1794,  it  served  as  a 
watch-house  for  a period  of  twenty-nme 
years.  When  it  was  erected  tiie  thoroiigh- 
lare  was  named  Ray-street;  in  1800  the 
authorities  set  up  a pump  here  against  the 
])Uinp-house,  No.  a.  Ray-street  (rebuilt  as 
No.  16,  Farringdon-road)  with  an  inscription 
thereon  saying  that  the  pump  stood  four  feet 
distant  eastwards  from  the  spring,  or  Clerks 
Well.  Twelve  months  ago  the  tenant  of  one 
of  the  two  shops  into  which  the  house  had 
been  divided  showed  us  the  spot  m the  floor  of 
his  shop  beneath  which  the  water  still  ran. 
as  it  used  to  run  d.iwn  to  the  T leet,  which  in 
its  course  here  was  once  known  as  the 
River  of  Wells.  The  iron  tablet  and  spout 
of  the  pump  were  fixed  against  the  west  w'all 
of  the  tower  of  St.  James's  Church  in  1878, 
close  to  wliere.  as  depicted  in  Agassmap, 
the  spi  ing  poured  forth  into  a stone  cistern, 
w'hich  Stow  mentions,  against  the  outer  wall 
of  St.  Mary's  Convent. 


WE  regret  much  to  find  that  Selby  Abbey 
is  again  in  want  of  repair,  for  which 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  find  funds.  The 
vicar  writes  to  the  Ti)?ics  that  the  west  front 
has  shown  signs  of  serious  subsidence,  and 
that  it  is  estimated  that  500/.  will  be 
recjuired  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs. 
We  hope  those  who  have  the  means,  and 
who  take  an  interest  in  our  great  national 
buildings,  will  give  some  assistance  in 
raising  the  sum  required. 

A FIRM  carrying  on  business  in  Little 
Oucen-street,  Westminster,  write  to 
the  papers  in  a very  bitter  spirit  to  com- 
plain of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  them 
by  the  sudden  announcement  that  the  name 
of  their  street  is  to  be  changed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  c.vistence  of  another  Little 
Oueen-street  (the  one  running  into  Ilolborn;. 
Of  course  the  inconvcnieuce  to  individuals 
m these  cases  cannot  bo  denied,  but  they 
must  give  way  to  the  general  good.  The 
existence  of  duplicate  names  of  streets  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble  and  misdirection 
of  letters,  and  ^ve  quite  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  Council  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  tlie 
number  of  doubles  of  this  kind.  '‘Alterbury- 
street,'’  the  proposed  new  name,  is  a very 
good  historic  Westminster  name  (a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  one),  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  street  had  better  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  change. 


DiocES.VN'  Surveyors.— .-\t  a meeting  of  the 
Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans,  held  at  the  Bishop's 
Palace  at  Wells  last  week,  the  follouing  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  Diocesan  Surveyors  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act  of  1871,  for  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  for  a period  of  five  years 
from  September  15  inst.,  viz. : — Mr.  Edwin  Ilippisley, 
of  Wells:  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  of  Taunton  ; and 
Mr.  C.  K.  Wainwright.  of  Shepton  Mallett. 

REGis'rR.\TioN  OK  Pl.CMiiERs.  An  unusually 
large  number  of  candidates  attended  the  examination 
for  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers,  at  the 
Borough-road  Polytechnic  on  Saturday  last.  There 
were,  in  addition  to  those  from  London,  candidates 
from  Yarmouth,  Slough,  Farnham,  Guildford. 
King's  Lynn,  Tunbridge  Wells,  N'orlliampton, 
Chesterfield,  and  numerous  other  places.  ' The 
examiners  were  Messrs.  Charles  Hudson.  J.  Hume, 
G.  Clegg,  and  Alderman  Hind,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  master  plumbers  ; and  J.  Howitt,  C.  Dean, 
and  W.  Curtis,  operative  plumbers.  The  result  of 
the  theoretical  ex.amination  is  deferred,  but  one-fiflh 
of  the  candidates  passed  in  practical  plumbing. 


SCULPTURE  AT  TIIE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

The  sculpture  exhibited  at  Chicago  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  that  portion 
sent  in  as  exhibits,  and  placed  in  the  Art 
Building  or  scattered  about  the  grounds,  and 
having  no  relation  to  the  architecture  of  the  Fair, 
and  the  second  part  consisting  of  the  sculpture 
employed  on  the  buildings  or  designed  in  con- 
nexion with  lliem,  and  which  is  naturally  of  more 
interest  to  architects.  Of  course,  the  display  by 
foreign  nations  is  entirely  confined  to  the  Art 
Building,  and  would  be  classified  under  the  first 
heading. 

Certainly  never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
lavish  display  of  sculpture  in  connexion  with 
architecture. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  in  any  per- 
manent material  to-think  of  sculpture  on  such  a 
scale  as  is  here  introduced,  but  it  is  a fine  thing 
to  see  what  can  be  done,  especially  when  you 
have  a material  like  “staff’'  which  renders  it 
possible,  and  tlie  Americans  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  carried  out  the  scheme 
so  thoroughly.  We  say  Americans,  but  perhaiis 
this  should  be  largely  qualified,  for  if  we  look  at 
the  names  of  the  men  who  have  executed  the 
sculpture  we  find  that,  although  they  may  be  of 
American  birth,  their  education,  with  a few  note- 
worthy exceptions,  is  entirely  French,  and  more 
than  this,  their  sUulios  are  in  Paris,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  huge  “Columbian  fountain,”  the 
work  has  been  executed  there.  It  may  be  said 
that  sculptors  could  not  do  better  than  study  in 
Paris,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  an 
American  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
except  in  regard  to  one  class  of  work  to  be 
mentioned  just  now. 

Of  all  tire  American  exhibits,  whether  in  the 
Art  Building  or  in  the  grounds,  the  most 
important  is  undoubtedly  the  Columbian  fountain, 
by  Mr.  Fred  MacMonnies,  a young  American 
sculptor,  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  who  lives  in  , 
Paris,  and  who  engaged  four  ateliers  for  the 
execution  of  this  great  work.  It  consists  of  a 
female  figure,  representing  Columbia  enthroned 
on  a triumphal  barge,  guided  by  a figure  repre- 
senting “Time”  at  the  stern,  with  the  rudder 
tied  to  his  scythe,  while  in  the  prow  is  “ Fame  ” 
blowing  a trumpet ; the  barge  is  propelled  by 
eight  standing  figures,  representing  on  one  side 
the  Arts,  and  on  the  other  Science,  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  The  barge  is  preceded 
by  eight  sea-horses,  forming  a circle  directly  in 
front,  and  mounted  by  eight  young  men  as  out- 
riders. The  design  of  the  base  is  circular,  and  is 
150  ft.  in  diameter,  while  it  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  columns  50  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  eagles, 
the  water  to  the  basin  being  furnished  by  a half- 
circle of  dolphins  in  the  rear,  and  by  a system  of 
jets  which  entirely  surround  the  barge  and 
figures.  As  showing  the  scale,  we  may  mention 
that  the  smallest  figure  is  12  ft.  high  and  the 
largest  20  ft.  The  feeling  of  the  whole  con- 
ception is  French,  but  it  is  wo  think  very  well 
handled.  Ic  is  of  course  entirely  a sculptor's 
work,  in  which  allegory  and  imagination  run  riot, 
and  are  j^ractically  unrestrained  by  any  archi- 
tectural conditions.  The  figure  of  Columbia  has 
been  taken  exception  to,  as  not  being  sufficiently 
dignified,  but  even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  treated 
with  a freshness  which  in  these  days  is  very 
pleasing.  It  may  be  interesting  to  slate  that  the 
fountain  cost  10,000/.  At  the  other  eml  of 
the  great  basin  is  a colossal  statue  of  the  Republic, 
65  ft.  in  height,  and  jilaceJ  on  a pedestal  35  fc. 
high.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French,  of 
New  York.  (.See  illustrations.)  This  figure  is 
designed  on  a very  different  principle  to  the 
Columbian  fountain  ; it  is  emphatically  an  archi- 
tectural figure,  treated  in  an  almost  archaic 
manner,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the 
surrounding  architecture,  to  which  it  is  well 
proportioned.  The  statue  i.s  gilded.  Though 
one  can  see  a strong  family  likeness  to  the  statue 
of  Liberty  at  New  York,  we  think  it  is  treated  in 
many  respect.s  in  a very  original  manner. 

Immediately  behind,  or  to  the  east  and  over  the 
triumphal  arch  at  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  or 
peristyle,  is  the  tjuadriga  resting  on  the  pedestal 
40  ft.  square.  It  is  by  Mr.  D.  C.  French  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Porter,  and  represents  Columbus  at 
the  triumphal  fete  given  in  his  honour  on  returning 
from  his  first  voyage.  The  chariot  is  drawn  by 
two  pairs  of  horses,  with  a woman  between  each 
pair  leading  them  ; while  an  outrider  is  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  group  and  somewhat  apart, 
forming  a somewhat  novel  treatment. 

I his  group  really  comes  under  our  second 
heading  of  sculpture  in  relation  to  architecture, 
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but  we  have  mentioned  it  here  on  account  of  its  ; 
proximity. 

The  most  purely  American  sculpture,  and 
therefore  the  most  interesting  in  a national 
exhibition  like  this,  is  undoubtedly  the  series 
of  native  wild  animals  by  Messrs.  A.  P.  Proctor 
and  Edward  Kemeys ; these  are  placed  in  various  : 
parts  of  the  grounds,  resting  on  pedestals  at  the 
ends  of  the  bridges  and  elsewhere.  The  animals  I 
modelled  are  the  puma,  the  buffalo,  the  polar  and 
grizzly  bear,  the  elk,  and  the  moose,  and  one 
can  tell  at  once  that  there  is  new  and  original 
treatment  in  these.  We  were,  therefore,  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  had  a 
training  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  something  purely  national ; in  other 
words,  he  has  been  educated  in  the  States  and  ■ 
has  studied  from  Nature  herself.  In  short,  Mr. 
Proctor  began  his  art  career  as  a cow-boy  on  his  1 
father’s  ranche  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  was  . 
from  being  an  energetic  and  appreciative  cow-boy 
that  he  became  an  appreciative  artist,  ready  and  ' 
capable  of  seizing  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
animals  amongst  whom  he  passed  his  life.  On  : 
the  lonely  prairie,  undisturbed  by  the  too  often  1 
absurd  theories  of  modern  art  education,  from  1 
loving  his  animals  he  longed  to  portray  them  in  1 
the  clay  ; thus  we  find  that  in  two  of  his  subjects 
he  has  produced  works  which  are  considered  : 
especially  fine.  These  are  placed,  curiously 
enough,  opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  Trans-  : 
portation  Building,  also  carried  out  in  so  novel  a ; 
manner.  One  is  an  Indian,  sitting  barebacked  on  1 
a horse,  witli  his  left  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  turned 
partially  round  gazing  into  the  distance,  while  the  ■ 
horse,  evidently  frightened  by  subtle  instinct  of  1 
some  danger  which  also  troubles  his  master,  holds 
his  head  in  the  air  with  an  altitude  of  listening. 
The  pose  of  the  Indian  and  the  conception  of  the  1 
whole  thing  are  very  fine.  Will  Mr.  Proctor  think 
it  worth  while  to  cast  it  in  bronze  say  iS  in.  high? 
The  other  subject  is  a cow-boy  on  a broncho,  and 
in  great  contrast  in  that,  while  the  Indian  is  at 
perfect  rest,  the  cow-boy  is  in  one  whirl  of  action 
restraining  his  wild  pony.  If  art  is  to  represent 
the  manners  of  a country,  it  seems  a happy  in- 
spiration to  place  these  two  subjects  in  an 
American  exhibition.  The  cow-boy  is  as  much 
the  part  of  American  Western  life  as  the  quoit- 
player  was  of  the  Greek  or  the  gladiator  of 
Roman  life  ; and  if  he  had  existed  in  these  days 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  depicted,  but  we  , 
doubt  if  with  a purer  artistic  study  than  Mr. 
Proctor  has  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The 
various  animals  mentioned  are  treated  with 
equally  fresh  feeling. 

In  the  Fine  Art  Building,  American  sculptors, 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
schools,  have  made  a good  show  ; there,  again, 
when  treating  of  subjects  of  the  Old  World,  . 
they  often  fail,  and  not  unnaturally.  For  example, 
the  number  of  “ Lady  Godivas  ” scattered  about  ' 
the  hall  in  every  posture  is  considerable,  and  yet  in 
not  one  of  these  is  there  the  feeling  or  refinement  ' 
we  should  like  to  see  expressed ; and  it  is  to  such 
groups  as  the  “Buffalo  Hunt,”  by  Mr.  Bush 
Brown,  in  which  a semi-nude  Indian  on  horse- 
back is  plunging  an  arrow  into  a buffalo,  who  is  in 
the  act  of  tossing  his  horse,  that  we  see  expre.ssed 
something  which  is  of  necessity  American  — 
a phase  in  American  Western  life,  treated  with 
all  the  force  and  boldness  of  one  who  knows  his 
subject.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  as  ' 
in  Mr.  Elwell's  “Dickens  and  Little  Nell,”  a 
very  poetic  conception,  which  we  are  sorry  the 
London  County  Council  could  not  see  their  way  ; 
to  accept  for  the  adornment  of  London.  Mr. 
W.  O.  Partridge's  “Shakespeare”  is  also  an 
exception,  and  is  full  of  thought ; but  as  the  : 
Americans  study,  and  even  revere,  Shakespeare  1 
more  than  we  do,  this  was  in  some  measure  1 
natural. 

Among  some  of  the  more  notable  exhibits  are  > 
Mr.  Dallin’s  “Signal  of  Peace,”  in  which  an 
Indian  is  sitting  a horse  barebacked,  with  his  spear 
resting  on  his  horse’s  back,  carrying  the  flag  of 
truce  ; in  this,  however,  French  influence  is  very  ; 
apparent. 

Mr.  Tilden’s  life-size  “ Indian  Bear  Hunt  ” is 
a fine  monumental  group;  so  also  is  “The  1 
Closing  Era,”  by  Mr.  Tffeston  Powers,  of  Denver, 
and  formerly  of  Florence,  which  represents  an  ; 
American-Indian  gazing  upon  a dying  bison,  and 
apparently  realising  that  his  own  race,  like  that  of  ' 
the  bison,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  group,  ' 
it  is  said,  was  named  by  the  jxiet  Whittier,  and  is 
very  boldly  executed  ; the  lile-size  bison,  with  full  1 
shaggy  mane,  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  while 
the  Indian,  with  foot  on  back  and  bow  in  the 
right  hand,  gazes  intently  at  the  creature. 

Mr.  Gelert’s  “Struggle  for  Work,”  in  which  I 
an  old  man  and  a boy  are  trying  to  snatch  a work-  . 
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licket  from  a man  holding  it  aloft,  is  very 
expressive.  Several  full-size  portrait  statues  and 
busts  folio'*’,  and  one  especially  to  be  noted  is 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  an  easy  attitude  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  full  of  thought. 

Mr.  D.  C.  I'Vench's  “Angel  of  Death  and  the 
Sculptor,”  is  a fine  idealistic  composition,  and 
was  executed  in  memory  of  a promising  young 
sculptor  lately  deceased,  and  represents  the  Angel 
of  Death  taking  him  just  at  the  completion  of 
some  great  work  which  would  render  him  famous. 

The  sculpture  on  the  great  buildings,  which 
forms  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  is,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  of  course,  more 
interesting  than  these  isolated  pieces  of  the 
sculptor’s  art,  and  a few  remarks  about  the  more 
important  groups  will  be  advisable,  and  we  have 
already  slightly  touched  on  some  groups,  and  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  confine  our  remarks  to 
others.  The  Administration  Iluikling  and  the 
Agricultural  Building  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  on  the  ground,  and  are  perfect  archi- 
tectural dreams,  in  so  far  as  the  connexion  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  is  concerned,  the 
lavishness  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  and 
the  impossibility  of  ever  seeing  a building  executed 
m such  a manner  in  a lasting  material  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expense.  Mr.  Kail  Bitter,  of 
New  ^’ork,  is  the  sculptor.  The  most  important 
groups  are  those  jjlaced  on  either  side  of  the  four 
entrances,  standing  34  ft.  in  height,  and  represent- 
ing the  four  elements,  Fire,  Water,  Air,  and 
Larth,  treated  in  their  natural  unsubdued  condition 
an  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and  on  the  other  in 
ihe  service  of  man,  and  controlled  by  him.  Of 
:ourse,  these  are  all  allegorically  treated,  and 
iialuially  proceed  on  I'rcnch  lines,  ])robably  bein-’- 
slightly  rougher  and  bolder  in  general  executiuiiT 
A good  deal  of  this  vigour  would  naturally  be  lost 
if  the  work  were  executed  in  stone.  We  ma\’, 
perhaps,  shortly  describe  the  allegory  of  one  of 
ihese,  and  it  will  then  be  understood  on  what 
lines  the  rest  proceed. 

In  representing  “ Fire,”  Mr.  Bitter  has  shown 
Ihc  uncontrolled  element  by  a female  figure 
pushing  forward,  holding  a snake  in  her  out- 


, stretched  right  hand  ; she  is  resting  on  llie  form 
■ of  a man,  wlio,  willt  full  .sensuous  lace,  represents 
! liie  Sturm,  while  beneath  crouches  the  figure  of 
a woman  with  a malicious  expression  secretly 
I trying  to  set  lire  to  a pile  of  wood.  ( )n  the  other 
: side  of  the  doorw’ay  is  a figure  of  (.lenius  lifting 
i a torch  as  a symbol  of  light,  the  best  gift  rendered 
I to  us  by  fire,  while  a smith  who  has  stricken  a 
demon,  with  his  hammer,  to  the  feet  of  Cenius, 
is  intended  to  represent  the  usefulness  of  fire  to 
man’s  daily  usage. 

The  Ollier  great  groups  are  treated  similarly  on 
the  four  wings  containing  the  administration 
offices ; and  supporting  the  dome  are  twelve 
grou[)s,  three  to  each  wing  These  arc  on  a much 
smaller  scale  ami  allegorise  Strength,  I’atriotism, 
Charity,  tivc. , while  in  the  highest  point  at  the 
sides  of  the  four  smaller  domes  are  eight  more 
groups  allegorising  the  extreme  culminating  points 
of  IJuman  Culture,  as  Art,  Science,  Industry, 
and  Commerce ; War,  Peace,  Theology,  and 
Justice. 

In  these  groups,  removed  as  they  are  from  the 
eye,  more  consideration  was  naturally  paid  to 
decorative  effect  than  accurate  represenlation  of 
.any  theme,  and  these  groups,  with  outspread 
wing.s,  form  at  this  point,  where  it  is  needed,  a 
sharp  contrast  with  the  severity  of  the  architec- 
tural lines.  The  winged  bas-reliefs  in  the  interior 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  scheme  of 
architectural  scul|-Lure  on  this  building  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  architect  and  sculptor, 
and  in  consequence  we  have  a result  in  which  the 
one  harmonises  so  well  with  the  other. 

The  Agricultural  Building  approaches  very 
closely  the  Administration  Building  in  the  profu- 
sion of  its  sculpture.  Mr.  Philip  Marliny,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  conlril)Ule(l  most  of  the  sculp- 
ture work.  In  thi.s  building  we  jump  at  once 
from  the  allegory  of  the  Administration  Building 
to  realism.  A great  deal  of  the  decorative  work 
finds  its  mo/if  .as  was  natural,  in  subjects  relating 
to  agriculture,  such  as  the  maize,  potato,  and 
tobacco  plant,  while  the  great  frieze  contains  the 
turkey,  the  representative  wild  bird  of  America. 
The  building  has  apparently  been  designed  for  a 


rich  display  of  sculpture,  the  massive  piers  which 
occur  along  the  faeaiies  lend  themselves  naturally 
to  the  sup]3orting  of  large  grou|)s. 

liach  of  the  four  corner  jiosiiions  has  its  dome 
surmounted  with  statuary,  consisting  of  a grou]> 
of  four  female  figures  representing  the  four 
principal  races  of  men  (see  illustrations)  supporting 
a large  globe,  and  grouping  very  pleasingly  with 
the  architecture,  while  groups  of  statuary,  20  ft. 
square,  representing  “Ceres”  and  the  four 
seasons,  occur  over  the  piers  already  mentioned, 
and  are  succeedingly  boldly  treated  with  oxen, 
horses,  and  figures,  and  are  well  .seen  from  the 
ground.  On  a smaller  .«cale  are  Mr.  Martiny’s 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  his  figures  of  abundance. 
A draped  woman  holding  sheaves  of  corn  over 
the  main  entrance  is  the  pediment  by  Mr.  Larkin 
J.  Mead,  with  Ceres  as  a central  figure. 

From  the  massing  of  these  groups  at  well- 
defined  point.s,  perhajis  this  building  appears  even 
richer  than  the  Administration  Building,  and  is 
certainly  an  object-lesson  in  the  value  of  contrast. 

Tile  Machinery  Building  is  treated  more 
sparingly  of  sculpture.  Having  passed  Allegory 
and  Realism  in  the  two  previous  buildings,  we 
here  find  I'ortraiture  introduced,  Mr.  A.  Waagen, 
the  sculptor,  lias  placed  figures  over  the  northern 
apsidal  entrance  he.aring  shields  containing 
portraits  of  eminent  inventors  of  machinery,  while 
in  the  pediment  to  the  Ka.slcrn  entrance  (see 
illustration),  around  the  figure  of  Columbia  are 
grouped  inventors  of  machitieiy  and  the  members 
of  an  examining  jury,  the  two  lower  corners  being 
filled  by  groups  of  lions  representing  brute  force 
subdued  by  human  genius,  represented  by  two 
children.  Other  figure  subjects  occur  on  the 
roof,  while  the  architectural  sculpture  proper, 
which  is  Spanish  Renaissance  in  feeling,  is  very 
richly  carried  out. 

The  sculpture  to  the  other  buildings  is  not  so 
elaborate,  that  to  the  Electricity  Building  con- 
sisting principally  of  a very  fine  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  which  he  is  represented 
grasping  with  one  hand  his  kite,  which  rests  upon' 
the  ground,  while  the  other  holds  aloft  the  key 
which  was  to  act  as  conductor. 
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The  Fisheries  Building  is  very  interesting  on  instance,  M.  Beguine’s  “Charmer”  is  a young 
account  of  the  architectural  modelling  with  which  ' nude  woman,  beautifully  modelled,  holding  in 


it  is  overladen.  The  building  is  in  the  Roman 
esque  style,  as  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Cobb  s 1 
method  of  procedure  is  noteworthy  : he  first  drew 
the  outline  of  his  capital  from  an  old  Romanesque 
cap,  and  then  took  his  drawing  down  to  his 
sculptors,  and  worked  into  this  outline  such 
subjects  as  frogs,  fish,  dolphins,  and  other  sea 
subjects,  and  thus  produced  a variety  which  could 
be  easily  cast  in  plaster  and  which  is  duplicated,  but 
not  too  often,  throughout  the  building  and  treated 
in  a purely  naturalesque  way.  There  are  hundreds 
of  capitals  in  the  design,  and  they  are  specially 
numerous  in  the  connecting  arcades*  on  either 
side  of  the  main  feature,  and  the  style  of  the  whole 
building  is  very  pure,  while  at  the  same  time 
novel  in  treatment. 

Throughout  the  F.xhibition,  perhaps  in  only 
one  case  is  the  sculpture  overdone,  and  that  is  in 
the  peristyle  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
Court  of  Honour.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  is  four  columns  deep,  and  on  the  balustrade 
on  each  face  and  over  each  column  is  a statue  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Baur,  14  ft.  high,  representing 
Eloquence,  Music,  Navigation,  Sc.,  many  times 
duplicated.  As  there  are  forty-eight  columns  on 
each  fagade,  and  above  each  is  a figure,  the  effect 
would  be  right  perhaps  if  they  were  placed  only 
on  one  fagade,  but  the  whole  peristyle  being  of 
such  comparatively  small  depth,  the  upper  part 
of  the  statues  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
spectator  can  be  seen,  and  produces  a somewhat 
overladen  and  muddled  effect. 

The  two  allegorical  subjects  on  cither  side  of 
the  triumphal  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  composi- 
tion repiesent  Navigation  and  Discovery  (two 
very  appropriate  subjects  to  adorn  a triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Columbus),  and  are  by  Miss  Bela 
Pratt,  of  New  York,  both  being  executed  with 
boldness. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  direction 
the  methods  of  sculpture  have  been  carried  out. 
In  no  previous  Exhibition  certainly  has  the  work 
been  done  with  such  thoroughness  and  bon  accord 
between  architect  and  sculptor,  and  if  it  succeeds 
in  bringing  the  two  more  thoroughly  in  touch 
ii  the  future  great  buildings  of  America  it 
will  have  done  a great  deal  fer  architecture. 
Of  course,  as  in  the  decorative  art,  if  less  had 
been  done,  it  might  have  been  executed  more 
thoroughly,  but  we  must  be  thankful  that  the 
Americans  have  not  been  frightened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  ; but  that  Ixjth  architect  and 
sculptor  have  combined  to  make  their  work  that, 
which  architecture  without  sculpture  can  never  be, 
a work  of  art  in  the  highest  and  noblest  degree 

The  French  have  undoubtedly  sent  a very  fine 
collection  of  sculpture.  This  was  almost  to  be 
expected  in  an  exhibition  held  in  a country  in 
which  French  art  is  so  much  studied  and  admired 
as  in  America,  although  in  the  painting  section 
the  French  seem  to  have  made  no  special  effort. 

The  numbering  of  the  objects  is  verj’  badly 
managed ; each  bears  two  numbers,  the  official 
number  and  the  number  in  the  section  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  confusing 
because  not  suftkient  distinction  is  shown  in  the 
lettering,  an  arrangement  far  inferior  to  that 
which  was  adopted  at  Paris,  besides  which  the 
sculpture  of  the  different  countries  is  intermixed 
to  fit  the  spaces,  and  it  is  only  by  the  colour  of 
the  pedestals  that  the  country  is  ascertained. 
Taken  generally  there  is  considerably  more  refine- 
ment shown  than  in  the  American  section,  but  we 
must  say  that  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
vigour  and  “go”  which  is  visible  in  the  latter 
section.  There  are  241  subjects  to  the  14S  of  the 
American  section,  but  this  number  includes  a 
large  collection  of  historic  sculpture  sent  by 
the  Bureau  des  Monuments  llisloriques,  by 
deducting  which  we  find  that  the  numbers 
are  nearly  equal.  There  are  several  large 
groups,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned ; — 
“In  Danger,”  by  M.  Houssin,  a woman  with 
two  children  in  her  arms,  and  gazing  with 
troubled  countenance  into  the  distance.  M. 
Gustave  Michel’s  “ Blind  Man  and  the  Paralytic,” 
powerfully  executed  as  to  form  and  expression,  in 
which  the  blind  man  gazes  listlessly  in  front  of 
him,  and  supports  on  his  shoulders  an  older  man, 
representing  a paralytic.  Tiie  whole  composition 
is  full  of  the  softer  and  more  refined  traditions  of 
the  French  school. 

In  the  animal  groups,  as  in  M.  Cain’s 
“ Rhinoceros  attacked  by  Tigers,”  despite  their 
ability,  we  do  not  see  the  same  life  as  evinced  by 
American  sculptors.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
works  we  see  the  particular  direction  in  which  the 
great  skill  of  the  French  shows  itself.  For 
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her  outstretched  hands  tw'o  horns,  whose  ends 
are  in  her  mouth.  There  is  a brightness  and  play 
of  fancy  without  vulgarity  in  the  figure  which  is 
particularly  charming.  The  “Bacchante”  of 
Moreau-'Skuthier  is  a iottr  de  force  in  the  matter 
of  form,  and  shows  what  masters  in  (echnique  the 
French  are,  and  what  a thorough  grounding  in  the 
study  of  the  human  figure  is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
educational  system.  From  the  ]>oint  of  view  of 
expression  there  are  some  very  noteworthy 
examples.  M.  Marioton’s  “Chactas,”  with  blank 
despair  depicted  on  his  countenance,  is  well 
portrayed;  while  “The  Conqueror,”  by  M. 
Sanson,  is  finely  and  originally  treated  : it  shows 
nude  man  looking  boldly  in  front  of  him,  with 
proud  mien,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a short 
sword,  which  rests  on  his  shoulder,  while  with 
the  left  he  i)oints  disdainfully  to  his  victim  on  the 
ground.  It  is  in  idealistic  sulfiects  such  as  these 
that  the  French  are  so  successful. 

The  “Phryne”  by  M.  Hannaux  and  the 
Diana”  by  M.  Lombard  are  finely-executed 
statues  of  the  nude,  in  which  the  delicacy  of  form 
and  limb  are  as  carefully  handled  as  in  any  Greek 
work. 

M.  Bartholdi  (of  Statue  of  Liberty  fame)  is 
represented  by  his  “Washington  and  Lafayette,” 
a colossal  statue  of  the  meeting  of  these  two 
generals  ; it  might  look  well  on  the  top  of  a lofty 
pedestal,  but  as  seen  on  a level  with  the  eye  is 
extremely  coarse.  This  is,  of  course,  the  mistake 
of  all  sculpture  shows  in  regard  to  works  of  any 
size,  that  one  is  unable  to  judge  of  their  eflect 
when  placed  in  siln,  which  is  the  very  view  one 
must  obtain  before  one  can  pass  an  opinion  on 
them. 

Portrait  busts  are  very  few  in  number,  the  French 
section  ofi'ering  a great  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
the  English  and  American  sections.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  M.  Patenotre,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Stales.  Other  small 
figure-subjects  are  sent  in  some  numbers.  Amongst 
the  most  pleasing  are  some  by  M.  Hector 
Lemaire,  and  one  in  particular  is  his  treatment 
of  the  “ Eclipse  of  the  Moon,”  in  which  a woman 
is  treated,  in  an  idealistic  manner,  with  all  the 
life,  character,  and  piquancy  of  the  best  French 
work  ; it  is  sufficiently  small  for  a mantelpiece, 
and  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  work  we  are  so 
much  in  want  of  in  England,  and  which,  brought 
within  reasonable  bounds  in  regard  to  expense, 
would  compete  with  what  wo  may  call  the  com- 
mercial figure-subjects  with  which  we  are  deluged, 
and  would  do  much  to  raise  the  level  of  taste  of 
the  great  middle  classes  of  England, 

Besides  the  modern  work  is  the  fine  collection 
sent  by  the  “ Bureau  des  Monuments  Ilistoriqucs,” 
which  will  belong  to  Chicago  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition.  Trie  collection  consists  of  large 
replicas  in  plaster,  from  historic  Frencli  buildings, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

There  are  over  150  of  these,  and  some  are  of 
immense  size,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Court.  Amongst  others  is  a portion  of  the  west 
facade  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  a doorway  from 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  and  like  portions  from  Rheiins, 
Rouen,  Sens,  Chartres,  Gaillen,  and  Limoges, 
besides  reproductions  from  the  work  of  Jean 
Goujon,  Lehongre,  Masson,  Michel  Colombe, 
and  others,  forming  altogether  a collection  of 
which  France  may  well  be  proud,  and  which, 
sown  on  soil  apparently  so  susceptible  as  that  of 
Amcric.T,  should  show  good  results. 

The  Germans  are  not  so  strong  in  sculpture  as 
in  the  painting  section,  and  one  is  at  once  struck 
with  their  inferiority  of  perception  as  to  the  true 
artistic  value  of  sculpture,  and  also  in  technique, 
as  compared  with  the  French.  There  are  no  very 
large  groups,  and  the  subjects  consist  mainly  of 
tamely-handled  figures,  representing  such  subjects 
as  Sleep,  i;c.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply,  but  we  are 
now  speaking  in  a general  way,  and  of  the  general 
effect  jiruduced  on  us.  A great  many  of  what 
we  may  call  the  “patriotic”  statues,  are  lent 
by  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  and  show  us 
the  three  latest  Emperors  in  various  attitudes, 
and  of  which  one  is  apt  to  tire,  especially  as  they 
are  executed  with  no  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

In  coming  to  Italy,  we  notice  at  once  a con- 
siderable difference  in  treatment  and  execution. 
The  size  of  the  subjects  is  generally  smaller,  and 
the  absence  of  the  nude  is  at  once  apparent. 
There  is  a considerable  display,  two  large  rooms 
being  filled.  In  the  circular  dome-covered  hall  are 
Jour  statues,  5 ft.  high,  allegorical  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  treated  in  a verj  feeble 
manner,  and  with  the  other  attempts  in  this 
gallery,  tend  to  show  that  the  Italian  School  is 
unable  to  idealise  any  subject.  The  Italians, 


however,  execute  to  perfection  such  subjects  as  j 
portraits  of  peasant  girls  and  such-like  subjects  of 
domestic  and  home-like  nature,  but  seem  unable  to  1 
rise  into  the  higher  realms  of  sculpture.  The  h 
collection  consists  principally  of  portrait-busts  and  1 
figures  of  women  in  costume,  in  some  cases  i 
approaching  very  closely  to  what  we  may  call  1 
commercial  sculpture;  and  we  have  still  the  old  1 
worn-out  tour  de  force  of  veiled  faces,  a piece  of  i 
trickery  which  the  Italians  seem  to  delight  in.  r 
The  Italian  eschews  the  nude,  perhaps  because  heh 
finds  the  Italian  nation  will  not  buy  it,  but  heh 
revels  in  such  subjects  on  a small  scale  as  should  1 
please  the  “ British  matron,”  such  as  flower-girls,  Ii 
fruit-sellers,  gipsies,  fisher-boys,  and  the  like,  t 
many  of  which  we  must  say  are  treated  with  much : 
skill,  although,  perhaps,  they  certainly  do  not  rise  5 
into  the  higher  domains  of  the  an.  Besides  these, .( 
there  is  also  a fine  collection  of  bronzes  from-i 
ancient  portrait-busts,  and  also  candelabra,  itc.,: 
an  important  branch  of  the  sculptor’s  art  not  to  bel 
found  in  the  art  gallery,  as  it  should  be,  but  takingn 
its  place  amid  the  commercialism  of  the  Manu-t 
factures  Building. 

England,  it  must  be  confessed,  makes  a vcryi 
poor  show  in  sculpture.  There  are  fifty-lhreei. 
subjects,  which  consist  largely  of  portrait  busts,!' 
Amongst  others.  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  G.  F.I 
Walts,  Mr.  T.  Woolner,  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,-! 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  Mr.  Nelson  Maclean,  and  Mr.! 
Harry  Bates  contribute  small  subjects,  but  ncitheni 
in  technique  nor  in  other  respects  do  they  makel 
much  show  by  the  side  of  France,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cermanj 
exhibit,  that  the  Teutonic  races  can  never  foundr 
a sculpture  school.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
seems  a notable  exception  ; but  he  does  not  con-j 
tribute.  In  comparison  with  others,  it  seems  ic 
us  that  the  sculptors  have  a great  deal  to  gci 
through  before  they  can  bring  their  school  up  tc 
the  level  wliich  the  English  school  of  painlinfi 
occupies,  anti  it  really  appears  that  one  of  the  firs  i 
things  is  to  learn  to  model,  and  this  is  only  to  bt! 
done  by  a much  more  severe  training  in  the  con-) 
struction  and  setting-up  ,of  the  luiman  figure,! 
which  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  all  true  art.! 
and  especially  of  that  part  which  we  cal: 
sculpture. 


COMPETITIONS. 

PRorosED  Tecji.nical  Buildings  at  Rei:; 
GATE. — Meetings  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  for  the  Borough  of  Reigate  anci 
District  were  held  at  the  Market  Hall,  Kedhilli 
last  week,  to  receive  and  consider  the  Buildingi 
Committee’s  report  upon  the  five  sets  of  de.sign:; 
for  the  proposed  Technical  Buildings  sent  in  b;l 
local  architects  in  pursuance  of  the  invilatiod: 
of  the  Committee.  After  considerable  discussioiit 
the  plan  marked  “Quantum,”  by  .Messrs.  Bake; 
& Pcnfold,  was  selected  as  the  best,  and  thei 
Building  Committee  had  no  hesitation  in  recoma 
mending  that  plan  as  the  one  for  their  adoptioivi 
A formal  letter  from  Messrs.  Baker  & I’enfok" 
giving  their  opinion  that  the  design  could  b 
carried  out  within  the  limit  of  cost  laid  do\^^v 
(3,500/.)  was  read. 


A R CH.E  OL  0 GICA  L SOCIE  TIES. 

Durham  Arch.-eological  Society. — Fran, 
the  Newcastle  Leader  we  learn  that  the  fiflll 
meeting  in  1S93  of  the  .-\rchruoIogical  and  Archil 
lectural  Society  of  Durham  and  NorlhumberlanQ: 
was  held  on  the  22nd,  the  members  driving  fronr 
Durham  to  Sacriston  Fleugh,  Chester-le-Street:i 
and  Luniley  Castle.  At  Sacriston  the  pailji 
visited  the  old  Grange  of  the  Sacristy  ot  thi 
monastery  of  Durham,  of  which  considerable  ane 
interesting  remains  exist.  On  reaching  Chesteri 
le-Street,  the  site  of  the  bishopric  previous  to  ih’i 
foundation  of  Durham,  the  party  proceeded  t 
the  church,  where  Canon  Greenwell  gave  a 
address  on  the  history  of  the  building,  which,  h 
said,  was  placed  within  a Roman ‘camp  of  ver't 
considerable  size,  about  the  same  size  as  the  caiii;.i 
of  Lancliester.  He  thought  there  were  n. 
remains  of  the  ditch  or  walls  of  the  camp  leftc 
but  excavations  had  traced  it  out  sufficiently  t' 
show  that  the  camp  occupied  about  six  acres,  s 
much  larger  camp  than  most  of  the  similar  campi 
in  the  North  of  England.  It  was  upon  one  i£ 
the  great  Roman  roads,  off  the  line  of  Watlingi 
street,  which  ran  by  Binchester,  Lanchester,  ano 
Elchester  to  Corbridge.  Chester-le-Street  Camp 
was  on  another  line  ot  road,  running  to  the  nioutli 
of  the  Tyne,  towards  South  Shields.  The  nam; 
Chester  was  from  the  camp.  The  first  thing  ther 
knew  about  Chestcr-le-Street  was  that  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Cuthbert  settled  mere  in  88ai 
when  fleeing  Itom  I^indjsfarne  Island  because  a 
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the  Danish  incursion.  The  reason  they  settled  at 
Chester  was  that  it  was  quite  likely,  almost 
certain,  that  the  great  remains  of  the  old  Roman 
station  were  still  left;  probably  the  surrounding 
walls  would  be  in  more  or  less  good  condition, 
possibly  very  little  injured  at  all.  The  remains 
of  buildings  of  very  considerable  size  would  be 
left  upon  the  site,  and  would  form  a very 
convenient  place  for  the  congregation  to  occupy 
in  room  of  Lindisfarne.  The  first  church  put  up 
at  Chester-le-Street  was  a wooden  one,  and  it 
remained  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Egelric,  who 
made  the  stone  church  at  Chester-le-Street, 
and  spent  a good  deal  of  money  in  doing  good 
works  in  other  places.  Of  the  old  wooden 
church  replaced  by  the  stone  one  there  was  not 
the  least  trace.  Mr.  Hodges,  explaining  the 
irchitecture  of  the  church,  said  that  the  wooden 
church  was  supplanted  by  a stone  church.  That 
ivas  all  the  history  they  had.  In  almost  all  the 
3ld  churches  some  fragments  of  theoriginal  Saxon 
itructure  still  existed.  An  examination  of  the 
jround-plan  o Chester-le-Street  church  showed 
it  a glance  it  was  impossible  that  the  church 
:ouid  have  been  all  laid  down  at  one  time.  It 
tad  grown  up  bit  by  bit.  It  consisted  of  a 
ong  nave  and  long  chancel.  It  had  no  transejrts. 
t had  a western  tower,  entirely  within  the 
ihurch.  All  that  was  the  typical  or  normal 
)lan  of  the  church.  There  were  two  or 
hree  additions.  This  somewhat  complicated 
)lati  could  not  have  been  laid  down  all  at  once. 

remarkable  feature  in  the  church  was  the 
xtraordinary  nature  of  the  column  at  the  end  of 
he  third  bay  in  the  nave.  If  the  church  had  been 
lut  down  all  at  one  lime  and  the  architecture  all 
f one  date  from  end  to  end  that  column  could 
ot  have  been  put  in  for  any  reason  whatever, 
’he  explanation  was  that  the  two  western  bays  of 
he  nave  were  the  lengthening  of  the  church 
westward  to  what  it  was  originally.  He  carefully 
xamined  it  a year  or  two  ago,  and  it  was  then  he 
:aily  understood,  as  he  had  not  understood 
efore.  the  plan  of  the  church.  The  three  eastern 
ays  of  the  nave,  as  far  as  the  double  column, 
tpresented  the  nave  of  Kgelric’s  church,  and  the 
lancel  of  the  present  church  represented  the 
lancel  of  Egelric’s  church.  A certain  portion  of 
lat  church  was  still  standing  above  ground  in  the 
)uth  wall  of  the  chancel.  That  explained  the 
hole  ground-plan  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
Jculiarilies  and  difficulties  of  plan  died  away  as 
ion  as  they  accepted  that  theory. 


Sllustrattons. 


AN  ANCIENT  HARBOUR, 
the  present  time  there  does  not  exist. 

^ aware,  any  Mediaeval 
harbour  which  retains  all  its  ancient 
aracleristics.  It  is  true  that  at  Lubeck, 
t Rochelle,  St.  Malo,  &c.,  portions,  or  indica- 
ins  of  the  ancient  arrangement  may  be  traced  ; 
it,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  size  and 
iportance  of  vessels  of  every  description,  the 
cessities  of  modern  commerce  have  swept  away 
3st  of  the  erections  which  rendered  the  Medieval 
'fts  so  highly  picturesque. 

From  ancient  drawings  and  pictures,  however, 
ose  in  the  A- uretuberg  (chronicle,  for  instance, 
itzingers  “ De  Leone  Belgico,”  Somern  and 
ivestein's  “ Brabantia, we  are  enabled  to 
store  on  paper  some  of  the  picture.sque  arrange- 
mls  of  an  ancient  harbour. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  must  have 
en  the  single  or  double  archway  upon  which 
e ramparts  of  the  town  were  carried  across 
a mouth  of  the  harbour.  As  a rule  there 
)uld  appear  to  have  been  two  arches  with 
projecting  turret  between  them  ; its  outer 
:e  and  that  of  the  ramparts  themselves  were 
fended  by  battlements  and  loopholes,  but 
: inner  face  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
en  gallery  of  timber,  covered  with  a slate  or 
? roof.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  obvious, 
by  any  chance  this  important  defensive  work 
1 into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible 
' him  to  use  it  against  cilzens  or  Die  harbour 
elf. 

In  close  proximity  to  tin’s  fortified  entrance,  and 
acrally. within  it,  were  the  water-gate  and  the 
iat  lifting  - crane.  Good  examples  of  the 
iner  structure  exist  in  some  of  our  English 
'ms,  notably  Norwich  and  Sandwich,  and  at 
0*1  the  Rhine  is  a fine  example  of 
Mediiieval  crane  mounted  upon  its  round 
ver.  A very  striking  and  picturesque  one  was 
stroyed  a few  years  ago  at  Bamberg,  which  was 
post-and-pan  work. 


The  great  warehouses  and  bonding  warehouses 
which  surrounded  the  harbour  were  themselves 
fortified,  loop-holed,  and  machicolated.  The  great 
tower  of  the  principal  church  generally  overlooked 
the  harbour,  and  was,  as  a rule,  so  solidly 
constructed,  that  it  was  capable  of  serving  as 
a kind  of  castle,  or  a place  that  could 
be  defended  as  a last  resource.  Probably  also 
these  great  lofty  church  towers,  such  as  we  see  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  round  the  English 
coast,  were  used  for  purposes  of  signalling.  The 
people  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  eminently 
practical  in  their  ideas,  and  knew  well  how  to 
make  their  buildings  serve  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  different  purposes;  the  covered  galleries 
which  form  such  interesting  features  attached  to 
the  ramparts  of  old  German  towns  are,  where  they 
still  exist,  now  used  as  rope-walks,  and  I should 
think  it  i.s  extremely  probable  that  this  was 
frequently  their  ancient  use  in  times  of  peace.  I 
should  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  drawing 
which  accompanies  this  article  does  not  represent 
any  particular  place,  but  is  purely  a composition. 

II.  \V.  B. 

VISITORS’  STAIRCASE,  AVERY  HILL. 

The  “Visitors’  Staircase”  at  Avery  Hill  is 
constructed  in  English  oak,  as  also  the  panelling 
of  the  corridor  leading  to  it.  The  spandrels  to 
the  arches  on  ground  and  first  floors  are  richly 
carved  ; the  wall  above  the  dado  is  lined  with 
Tynecastle  tapestry,  decorated  in  gold. 

The  ceiling  was  modelled  from  special  designs 
by  the  architect,  and  executed  in  plaster. 

The  work  was  executed  by  the  building  con- 
tractor, Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  the  panelling  to  the 
corridor  by  Messrs.  Smec  & Cobay. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


STABLES,  KING’S  WALDEN,  HERTS. 

These  stables  have  been  erected  for  Mr.  T. 
E.  Harrison,  in  place  of  those  recently  pulled 
down,  and  are  situated  within  the  park. 

They  consist  of  a stable  of  eight  stalls  and  two 
loose  boxes,  a visitors’  stable  of  four  stalls,  and  a 
third  stable  of  five  hunting-boxes,  a large  and 
small  carriage-house,  horse-washing,  harness- 
cleaning, and  saddle-room,  and  sick-horse  box, 
etc.,  etc.  On  the  west  side  of  the  archway  leading 
into  the  courtyard,  there  is  a cottage  for  the  he.ad 
coachman  ; also  a messroom  and  bedrooms  for  the 
grooms,  with  ample  loft  space  for  hay  and  straw. 

The  buildings  are  faced  with  red  bricks  supplied 
by  the  Rowlands  Castle  Brick  Company,  near 
J’ortsmoiitli,  the  stone  dressings  being  from 
Messrs.  Trask  & Son’s  Doulting  (Quarries.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates,  with  red 
ridging  tiles,  and  the  whole  of  the  stable  fittings 
and  paving  has  been  executed  by  the  St.  Pancras 
Ironwork  Company. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Adcock,  of  Dover,  is  the  contractor, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Beeston  & Burmester, 
of  London. 

The  drawings  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

These  are  a few  examples,  reproduced  from 
photographs,  of  the  sculpture  which  has  been  so 
profusely  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings  at  Chicago.  They  are  referred  to  and 
commented  on  in  the  article  on  the  subject  on 
another  page. 

« ■»  1 

C.4RLISLE  Architectural,  Engineering,  and 
Surveying  Association.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
20th  inst.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  session 
were  elected  as  follows President,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Higginson,  M.  S.  A.  ; vice-presidents,  Mr.  C. 
Lonsdale  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Ruihven;  committee, 
Messrs.  R.  Calderwood  (past  president).  C.  W. 
Hill.  A.  W.  Johnson,  and  F.  J.  Nickols ; hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  E.  B.  Newton  ; hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
J.;Rush  Dixon,  City  Surveyor’s  office. 

Ordnance  Survey  or  Dumrriesshire  and 
Kirkcudrrightshire.— The  results  of  the  new 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  town  has  been  surveyed 
on  a large  scale,  an  inch  to  about  46  ft.,  and,  in- 
cluding Maxwelltown,  the  charts  will  occupy  twenty 
sheets.  The  survey  of  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and 
Kirkcudbright  has  also  been  practically  completed. 
The  country  districts  are  surveyed  on  a scale  of 
25  in.  to  the  mile,  and  each  sheet  will  deal  with  an 
area  of  960  acres.  Numerous  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  moats  formerly  indicated,  these  dis- 
coveries being  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  an  gfficer 
of  the  Survey.  ■ • - 


ANCIENT  CROSSES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF 
MAN. 

These  ancient  crosses  are  apparently  the  work 
of  one  maker,  of  the  name  of  Gaut.  His  name,  that 
of  his  father  and  of  his  home,  the  names  of 
contemporaries  and  of  patrons,  remain  authentic 
from  a period  of  the  history  of  the  little  Kingdom 
of  Man,  from  which  few  other  authentic  names 
survive,  and  the  crosses  that  he  made  are  also 
among  the  few  substantial  survivals  of  that  far- 
away time. 

The  name  of  Gaut  occurs  on  two  of  the  Manx 
crosses.  The  inscription  on  a cross  at  Kirk 
Michael  is,  that  “ Bridson,  the  smith,  the  son  of 
Alhacan,  raised  this  cross  for  his  own  soul  and 
of  his  faithful  friend,  Gaut,  who  made  it,  and  all 
in  Man.”  On  another  cross  at  Kirk  Andreas  it 
is  slated  that  “Gaut,  the  son  ofBiarn  of  Cooiley, 
made  it.” 

Of  the  locality  of  Cooiley  little  can  be 
determined.  “Cooiley,”  which  is  Manx,  is  in 
English  the  place  of  a dwelling  that  is  “hidden  ” 
from  the  wayfarer  among  hollows  in  the  land. 
There  are  many  Cooileys  in  the  island.  The 
relation  of  Gaut  and  Bridson  which  the  cross  of 
Bridson  indicates  suggests  that  the  home  of  Gant 
may  be  found  in  the  district  where  Bridson’s 
Cross  now  stands. 

On  a terrace  in  the  hills  above  Kirk  Michael  is 
the  little  farm  of  Balia  Cooiley.  The  dwelling- 
house  is  unchanged  from  the  style  of  house  wliich 
prevailed  in  the  island  three  centuries  ago.  A 
roof  of  thatch  covers  its  low  solid  walls.  One 
wall  contains  the  <loorway,  the  opposite  wall  the 
small  openings  which  light  its  small  interior.  The 
house  is  not  without  dignity,  and  it  is  almost 
grim  in  its  great  simplicity  of  art.  From  this  place 
the  whole  north  <if  the  island  may  be  seen 
stretching  out  level  and  blue  into  the  blue  sea 
and  sky.  ^^■ilhin  the  jialpitaling  blue  of  this 
jdain  are  the  abiding  settlements  of  the  people, 
and  among  them  are  to  be  found  the  crosses 
which  are  to  be  considered  the  work  of  Gaut. 
Higher  in  the  blue  are  the  clear  forms  of  the 
countries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Twenty  miles 
away,  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  in  most 
outward  things  similar  to  the  north,  but  the  work 
of  Gaut  does  not  extend  there. 

Over  the  hills,  about  three  hours’  w’alk,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  a small  district  where  are  crosses 
which  differ  largely  from  those  in  the  north. 
Sentiment  would  indicate  them  to  be  of  earlier 
and  of  independent  origin.  There  the  crosses  are 
in  pairs,  in  the  north  this  would  seem  to  be  not  so. 
The  stones  have  the  form  of  a circular  head  on 
a narrower  shaft.  In  the  ni>rth  they  are  rec- 
tangular and  oblong.  They  are  carved  on  one 
face  only,  and  on  the  other  are  rough  as  when 
broken  from  the  quarry : in  the  north  they  are 
carved  on  both  faces  and  polished.  The  pattern 
where  it  occurs  is  of  no  motive  but  lineal.  In  the 
north  the  pattern  has  almost  always  evidence  of 
and  reference  to  motives  and  inspiration  from 
things  real  or  imagined  outside  its  own  limits. 

There  is  common  to  the  crosses  of  both  east 
and  north  the  conception  and  treatment  as  of  a 
painter’s.  There  is  common  also  in  all  the 
ornamentation,  taking  the  design  on  each  cross 
as  a whole,  evidence  of  a feeling  for  rightness  of 
structure  which  seems  personal  in  its  origin.  The 
arrangements  at  the  feet  of  the  Onchan  cross  and 
of  OlaPs  cross  at  Kirk  Michael,  and  the  position 
of  the  smaller  cross  on  the  slab  of  Olafs  cross  at 
Kirk  Ballaugh,  are  examples  of  conscious  per- 
ception and  deliberate  aim  with  regard  to  the 
mass  of  the  design. 

Nowhere  in  the  island  is  there  a cross  which  is 
conceived  independently  as  a cross.  Seen  from  a 
little  distance  they  are  long,  narrow  slabs  of  blue 
stones.  Always,  with  the  exception  of  Thorlaf 
Neaci’s  Cross  at  Kirk  Braddan,  the  cross,  in  relief 
about  half  an  inch,  extends  over  the  surface  of  the 
slab  and  terminates  usually  at  the  foot  in  no 
definite  design,  but  passes  into  the  ground.  The 
crossing  is  usually  surrounded  by  a nimbus. 

The  great  length  of  shaft  on  the  northern  crosses 
does  not  occur  in  the  east.  In  the  east,  where 
the  Greek  form  of  cross  is  used,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  for  its  deficiency  in  this  respect,  so  that  the 
cross  is  supplemented  underneath  by  an  otherwise 
independent  extension  of  pattern  down  the  shaft  of 
the  slab.  In  all  cases  the  patterns  are  carved  on  the 
cross  itself,  and  on  the  spaces  betw’een  the  cross 
and  the  edges  of  the  slab,  and  sometimes  on  the 
sides  of  the  slab.  In  the  spandrels  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  slabs  are  cut  the  inscriptions,  w'here 
they  occur,  and  the  figures  and  animals  some- 
times added  for  the  enrichment  of  the  slab.  The 
patterns,  almost  always  extending  continuously 
over  these  parts,  are  cut  with  a sharp  chisel, 
wbosQ  mark;?  remain  fresh  and  distinct.  Thq 
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SCULPTURE  AT 

I.  The  Group  " Columbia,"  East  Entrance  of  Machinery  Hall. — Mr.  A.  Waagen,  Sculptor.  2.  “ Europe  " : Group  from  Ag 

4.  " Locomotive  " Group  : from  Transportation  Building. — Mr.  John  J.  Boyle,  Sculptor.  1 


, 1893. 


^GO  EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  Philip  Martiny,  Sculptor.  3.  "America  ” : Group  from  Agricultural  Building.— Mr.  Philip  Martiny,  Sculptor. 

5-  btatue  of  "The  Republic”  (65  ft.  high).— Mr.  Daniel  C.  French,  Sculptor. 
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13.  F.'g.  I}. 

Aiuicnt  Classes  in  the  h!e  of  M’an. — Drawn  by  Mi-.  Archibald  Knox. 


. II.  Malumkiin's  Cross,  Kirk  Mkliavl.. . 

I.-.  A Cross  at  Kirk  M.iii^iholtl 

ij.  A Cross  .It  Kirk  

14.  St.  J’etur's  Cross,  Kirk  Uncli.ia 

15.  St.  Petor's  Cross.  Kirk  nnchan 

i'(j.  St.  Micliacl's  Cross,  Kirk  Mioliaql  . 
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treatment  is  always  charming,  and  never  spoiled 
by  notions  of  symmetry,  always  direct,  and  the 
pattern  has  practically  no  other  relief  than  that 
given  by  the  cut  which  delineates  it. 

Thorlaf  Neaci’s  Cross  at  Kirk  Braddan  is 
in  its  contours  and  proportions  distinct  from  all 
the  other  crosses  in  Man,  and  its  mass  suggests 
a conception  difierent  from  and  belter  than  what 
its  decoration  indicates.  Bridson’s  Cross  is  the 
grand  type  of  practically  all  the  crosses.  In 
structure,  Thorlaf  Neaci's  Cro.ss  has  the  in- 
complete conception  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
crosses.  The  pattern  on  it  is  identical  with  that 
on  Bridson's  Cross. 

This  pattern  is  the  only  one  Gaut  uses,  and  it 
occurs  in  its  simplest  form  on  Bridson’s  Cross.  It 
consists  of  two  waved  lines  crossing  and  recrossing, 
locked  at  each  crossing  by  a ring,  which,  inde- 
pendently, or  in  some  not  readily  distinguishable 
motive,  grows  out  of  one  wave  and  in  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  encircles  the  crossing 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  other. 

It  expresses  the  very  elementary  sentiment  of 
stability  out  of  which  the  art  of  the  builder  grows.  , 

The  cross  and  its  encircling  nimbus,  which  is 
the  subject  of  his  art  and  the  symbol  of  his  salva- 
tion, he  adopts  as  a form  which  he  makes  to 
constantly  recur  in  one  guise  or  another.  This  is 
the  essential  principle  of  his  art. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  variations  of  this 
arrangement  of  Gant’s  pattern.  Of  these,  the  one 
on  Thorlaf  Neaci’s  Cross  of  the  adder  winding 
through  curling  grass  is  the  most  important  among 
them.  The  accident  of  style,  which  limits  ex- 
pression, does  not  control  fancy  nor  prevent 
sympathy  for  spectacles  such  as  this  indicates. 

In  a recent  summer  among  the  mountains  that 
lie  between  Kirks  Braddan  and  Michael,  I saw 
the  same  pattern  which  Gaut  uses  on  Bridson’s 
Cross  used  by  a young  girl  for  the  decoration 
made  with  whitening  stone  on  the  threshold  stone 
of  her  house. 

The  accommodation  of  pattern  to  the  shape  of 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  as  in  the  cross  of 
Bridson,  is  good  ; but  on  all  the  crosses  where 
pattern  occurs  the  device  used  does  not  vary  from 
this,  nor  do  the  patterns  on  the  shafts  often  have 
any  organic  relation  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
head  of  the  cross.  Of  further  value  in  deter- 
mining the  sense  in  which  Gaut’s  declaration  that 
he  made  all  the  crosses  in  Man  is  to  be  under- 
stood, is  the  use  of  the  spirals,  as  on  Olafs  Cross 
at  Kirk  Michael,  and  on  the  Onchan  Cross,  and,  of 
equal  importance  with  thejr  use,  the  blank  space 
on  the  shaft  of  Malumkun's  Cross  at  Kirk 
Michael. 


16. 

On  all  the  crosses,  howsoever  they  seem  locally 
to  differ  from  the  remainder,  to  be  foupd 


many  similarities  of  pattern  and  fancy,  which  lead 
the  mind  only  to  the  conclusion  of  the  common 
and  personal  origin  of  them  all. 

The  past  history  of  the  crosses  is  hardly  known. 
Some  now  serve  a common  purpose — for  the 
market  and  the  wayside  ; most  are  gathered  into 
the  churchyards  of  the  parishes  ; and  it  cannot  be 
said  of  any  stone  that  it  stood  here  or  there. 
All  may  liave  been  memorial  in  their  origin,  and 
would  seem  once  to  have  crowned  the  brow  of 
tumuli,  which  yet,  green  and  round,  are  real 
against  the  ever  hopeful  sky.  Some  of  these 
mounds  have  been,  and  some  still  are,  the  common 
burial-places  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

Druian’s  cross  at  Kirk  Bride,  though  now  in  the 
churchyard,  is  still  within  a district  that  bears 
the  name  of  Druian. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Santon  Burn  was  until 
about  two  years  ago,  a cross  which  was  apparently 
in  its  natural  environment.  From  its  station 
could  be  seen  along  the  river  banks  from  its  source 
to  the  sea,  remains  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
more  of  chapel  and  mound  of  burial,  fort,  and 
mill,  and  many  places  whose  names  mark  the 
time  when  the  island  was  in  admiration  named 
the  Holy  Island.  This  cross  has  recently  been 
removed,  and  its  location  is  unknown  to  those 
who  formerly  knew  it  and  lived  near  it.  It  was 
without  skill  or  imagination,  the  very  rudest  of 
workmanship,  and  in  itself  of  little  consideration. 

Reasons  for  retaining  relics  such  as  these 
amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  are  not  demon- 
strable like  a tlieorem  in  arithmetic,  bat  while 
•‘practical”  reasons  for  storing  ilieni  in  a 
museum  or  show-place  are  always  at  hand,  the 
land  is  piece  by  piece  becoming  poor  indeed. 

The  figures,  and  the  incidents  of  which  they  are 
the  subject,  which  in  a few  cases  are  found  on  the 
spandrels  of  the  slab;  and  in  two  cases  on  the 
cross  itself,  are  of  little  direct  artistic  interest. 

The  dresses  in  which  they  are  clotlied  are  of 
two  kinds,  of  which  the  dress  of  the  harper  on 
Malumkun's  cross  is  a complete  example  of  one 
kind.  In  some  cases  the  breast  and  waistband  of 
this  suit  are  ornamentecl,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
figure  below  the  harper,  the  cloak,  which  also 
occurs  on  other  crosses,  seems  to  cover  a dress 
similar  to  that  of  the  harper.  Of  llie  other  kind 
is  the  kilt,  which  in  the  case  of  Gunnar  seems  to 
hang  from  the  shoulders,  and  in  other  figures  is 
also  confined  at  the  waist  by  a band. 

Beyond  this  broad  delineation,  nothing  can  lie 
seen  of  the  aspect  of  men.  The  treatment  of  the 
figures  is  only  as  a silhouette.  Occasionally  a 
head-cover,  a basket,  or  a sword  is  to  be  seen, 
but  that  is  all. 

Of  what  they  are  the  subject  is  not  easily  to 
be  discovered.  Popular  knowledge  connects 
them  with  Norse  work,  and  it  is  probably  among 
such  work  that  a solution  of  some  of  the  subjects 
on  the  crosses  will  be  found.  There  is  a common 
subject  on  all  the  crosses,  that  of  the  hunt  of  the 
deer  by  dogs  and  a rider  on  horseback  or  by  men 
on  foot.  This  is  accompanied  by  various  incidents 
apparently  incongruous,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  elements  of  the  episodes.  There  are 
the  subjects,  several  times  repeated,  of  a man 
stabbing  a serpent  with  a sword,  a man  with 
a bird  on  his  shoulder,  a group  of  men  beneath 
the  feet  of  an  animal,  but  what  they  refer  to  has 
disappeared  from  popular  tradition. 

But  what  is  absent  from  the  crosses  is  as  much 
a matter  for  wonderment  as  what  is  on  them. 
More  still  a matter  for  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  crosses.  The  exuberance  and 
humour  of  them,  as  much  in  the  fancy  of  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  made  as  of  their 
maker,  are,  amidst  the  simpleness  and  austerity 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  life  of  the 
island  people,  like  a cloud  which  for  a short  time 
appears  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky. 

Such  is  the  work  of  Gaut,  the  son  of  Biarn,  of 
Cooiley,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  Bridson  the 
smith.  Archibald  Knox. 

Douglas^  Isle  of  Man. 


Cl.\sses  for  Building  Tr.\des. — For  several 
years  the  Carpenters'  Company,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Institute  of  British  Wood  Carvers,  have  carried 
on  classes  for  wood -carving  in  Chapel -street, 
Bedford-row.  Having  outgrown  the  accommodation 
there,  they  are  now  inaugurating  a much  larger 
scheme.  The  premises  known  as  the  West  London 
School  of  Art,  at  155.A,  Great  Titchfield-street,  have 
been  taken,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  classes  there, 
with  competent  teachers,  for  all  the  trades  connected 
with  building.  Already  the  Tylers'  and  Bricklayers’ 
Company’  have  joined,  and  besides  the  wood-carving 
classes,  which  are  in  full  operation,  classes  for 
carpentry,  joinery,  aijd  bricklaying  will  be  cora- 
mencea  on  October  2. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

On  Saturday  last  the  final  summer  visit  of  the 
year  was  made  by  about  sixty  members  to  the 
well-known  residence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and: 
doubtless  if  the  weather  had  been  more  summer- 
like,  instead  of  cold  and  wet,  the  number  would 
have  more  closely  approximated  to  that  on  ihei 
previous  visit  of  the  Association  to  Hatfield,  which 
was  fully  described  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  • 
with  an  account  of  the  house  and  its  adjuncts, 
including  the  neighbouring  parish  church.  Thisi 
account  we  need  not  therefore  repeat.  After 
visiting  the  house,  the  cold  and  damp  lessened  1 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors  for  further  researches, 
but  some  visited  the  church,  and  the  majority 
joined  together  in  partaking  of  the  tea  wliich  I 
had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Woodlhorpe,  who  1 
undertook  the  organisation  of  the  visit. 
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I.CS  Artistes  Ci'lebres : Les  Bonlle.  Par  HENRY  : 

Havari).  Philippe  et  Jean-Baptiste  de  Chain- 

paigne.  Par  A.  Gaziek.  Paris : Allison  et 
Cie. 

HE  volume  of  Les  Artistes  Cclibres 
dealing  with  Boulle  and  his  work  . 

, ought  to  be  of  special  interest  to  our  1 

readers,  for  few  furniture  designers  have  , 
had  a larger  following  or  a more  important  1 
influence  on  taste  in  design  of  this  class,  , 
in  their  own  day  and  long  afterwards.  , 
Indeed,  as  M.  Ilavard  observes,  if  we  are  to 
measure  the  happiness  of  every  artist  by  the  : 
reputation  he  acquires  while  living,  and  the 
notoriety  which  remains  around  his  name  after 
death,  Andre-Charles  Boulle  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  jirivileged  of  men.  It  is  of  him 
that  M.  Havard  has  chiefly  to  speak,  fur  though 
his  sons  carried  on  his  art  after  his  death,  it  was  . 
he  who  made  the  name  famous  and  established 
the  taste  for  the  style  of  furniture  design  which  is  , 
connected  with  it. 

Half- a - century  ago,  when  the  Medireval 
movement  was  commencing,  the  work  of  Boulle 
was  regarded  with  horror,  as  vulgar,  showy,  and 
destitute  of  all  pure  taste.  In  the  present  day  it 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  with  much  greater 
respect,  and  perhaps  with  more  admiration  or 
indulgence  than  it  can  rightly  claim.  There  is 
no  doubt  an  element  of  vulgarity,  in  the  artistic 
sense,  about  Boulle's  work.  There  is  a total 
absence  of  reserve  or  restraint  about  it ; it  is  the 
kind  of  furniture  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
“ handsome”  ; it  seems  always  to  aim  at  making 
as  much  show  as  possible,  and  details,  figures 
especially  (or  rather  parts  of  figures),  are  lumped 
on  to  it  without  regard  to  their  relation  to  the 
lines  of  the  whole,  just  to  give  an  effect  of 
richness.  Some  of  Boulle’s  defects,  however,  are 
those  of  the  prevalent  style  ol  his  day — a day  of 
showy  and  tawdry  ornamental  detail.  On  the 
other  hand  he  often  employed  this  type  of  detail 
better  than  his  contemporaries  ; there  is  a 
unity  of  conception  about  his  furniture  pieces ; 
and  while  they  always  make  a false  note 
in  what  may  be  called  a 'domestic  interior, 
there  is  a kind  of  pompous  character 
about  them,  without  littleness,  which  renders 
them  exceedingly  suitable  for  the  furniture  of 
palatial  rooms,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  for 
their  large  curves  and  swellings  to  be  in  no  one’s 
way,  and  where  everything  else  is  sumptuous  and 
in  keeping  with  their  style.  There  is  never  any 
repose  in  a Boulle  design  ; l)ut  the  generation  and 
the  class  for  which  Boulle  worked  did  not  want 
repose.  One  of  the  worst  points  about  his 
furniture  is  the  frequently  very  bad  design  of  the 
legs  or  feet,  which  seldom  seem  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  support.  But  Boulle  filled  a large  part 
in  the  art  work  of  his  day,  and  merited  a special 
record.  The  present  one  is  largely  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  his  designs,  and  is  altogether 
an  interesting  addition  to  a library  of  artistic 
biography. 

We  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  the  two  Champaignes, 
portrait  painters  (mainly)  who  have  not  much 
repute  bej'ond  France.  The  “ Vanitas,”  by 
Philippe,  a study  of  a skull,  a richly  ornamented 
watch,  and  a glass  vase  of  flowers,  shows  that  he 
could  on  occasion  do  something  effective  and 
suggestive  in  still-life  painting.  The  numerous 
engravings  from  the  portraits  made  by  these  artists, 
many  of  which  are  of  well-known  and  famous  men 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  give  an 
intercut  to  the  volume. 


30,  1893. 


rjJOMAS  W.  Cutler.  F.R.I  B.A..  Akthitect. 
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Bihliothhiue  d ' l^ducation  Ariistiqjie.  Motifs 
Dccoratifs.  Par  JuLEs  Habert  • Dys, 
Auoustin  1)E  Saint-Aubyn,  et  Jean  J. 
Francois  Le  Parbier.  Alphabets.  Par 
Jui.es  IIabert-Dvs,  G Maria  Mitelli, 
Jean  Daniei.  Prici.si.er,  Theodore  de  Bry, 
ft  Francois  F.  Fiirmann.  Paris  : G.  Pierson 
et  Cic. 

There  arc  sniail  pamphlet  publications  con- 
taining sets  of  designs,  by  the  various  artists 
named,  for  ornamental  ali)habets  and  “ Motifs 
Decoralifs.”  The  latter  mean,  of  course,  the 
kind  of  small  decorative  designs  which  are  used 
as  headings  of  chapters,  &c.  The  French  have  a 
great  love  for  these  decorative  adjuncts,  and  show 
much  variety  and  spirit  in  their  design,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  with  a great  want  of  real 
feeling  for  decorative  style  and  treatment. 

! Generally  speaking,  the  style  of  treatment  is  too 
naturalistic,  when  objects  from  nature  are  used, 
and  the  design  too  ragged  in  line ; in  fact,  this 
latter  seems  to  be  an  object  with  the  French 
designers  : the  idea  of  restricting  the  design  within 
; formal  lines  harmonising  with  the  lines  of  the  page 
I and  the  type  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  ; to 
' be  free  and  spotty  is  the  object.  M.  Ilabert-Dys, 

I the  only  modern  artist  of  the  set,  draws  largely 
I on  animals,  birds,  and  flowers  for  his  “motifs’’  ; 
i they  are  all  well  drawn  and  carefully  studied  and 
I grouped,  but  there  are  few  that  an  English  artist 
, would  care  to  make  use  of  for  the  purpose  fir 
I which  they  are  intended.  They  go  too  far 
I towards  being  pictorial  for  use  as  head  and  tail 
i pieces,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  deficient  in 
I point  or  meaning.  Now  a head  or  tail  piece  of 
I this  kind  should  have  a meaning,  to  give  it  real 
i interest ; should  suggest  some  little  fancy  or 
allegory.  This  additional  interest  is  quite  want- 
ing in  most  of  M.  Habert-Dys’s  cleverly-drawn 
I sketches.  Saint-Aubin’s  {1736-1807)  represent 
' the  old  hrench  taste  for  collections  of  medals, 

: masks,  and  other  articles  grouped  together  ; a 
taste  still  in  force  with  some  old-fashioned  French 

■ periodicals.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  make 
: use  of  them.  Le  Barbier's  designs  (1738-1826) 

are  many  of  them  sujierior  in  grace  and  in 
: thoughtfulness  to  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
' sets : some  of  them  are  very  suggestive,  and  he 
introduced  the  figure  well.  Among  the  sets  of 
alpliabets  named,  three  are  old,  and  four  (three 
by  IIabert-I)ys  and  one  by  Ehrmann),  modern 
' or  comparatively  so.  Of  the  old  ones,  those  of. 
' Preisler  (Nuremberg,  1660-1737)  are  the  best; 

they  are  purely  decorative  in  the  old  (ierman 
, style  of  elaborate  intertwining,  and  are  in  good 
I taste  ; their  defect  being  a want  of  clearness  of 
I definition  of  the  letter.  Those  of  Mitelli  (Bologna 
I 1634-1718),  con.sisling  of  figures  of  men  twisted  I 
or  posed  into  the  shape  of  letters,  are  rletestable  ; 

! and  those  of  pe  Bry  (Liege,  152S-159S)  arc  only 
historically  interesting ; they  represent  the 
1 exuberant  fancy  of  the  Renaissance  not  in  its  best 
form  ; large  letters,  with  nude  figures  seated  on  or 

■ climbing  about  them,  and  hung  with  all  kinds  of 
I unmeaning  accessories.  Of  the  modern  sets,  those 

I of  M.  liaiiert-Dys  show  great  variety  and  clever- 
I ness,  and  are  treated  in  a much  more  conventional 
I and  decorative  manner  than  his  “Motifs”;  but 
there  is  a kind  of  show’y  cleverness  of  line  about 
. them,  looking  like  the  decorative  efforts  of  a 
, clever  writing-master,  which  is  vulgar  in  spite  of 
I its  cleverness.  The  letter  S which  we  give  from 


Initial  letter  by  M Hakrt-Dys, 


one  of  them  will  show  what  we  mean,  and  we 
think  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  in  our 
estimate  of  this  kind  of  work.  We  should  add 
that  in  the  more  elaborate  set  in  which  birds  and 
animals  are  freely  introduced  as  adjuncts  to  the 
letters  they  are  very  cleverly  drawn  and  treated 
— but  there  is  always  this  rather  clinquant  style 
about  the  designs.  The  alphabet  by  M.  Ehrmann 
is  much  the  best  of  the  whole,  lie  makes  the 
human  figure  his  principal  object,  and  draws  and 
designs  it  really  well  and  with  true  feeling  for 
decorative  effect.  We  give  the  S from  his  alpha- 
bet, as  an  example  of  his  method.  If  we  mis- 


Inilial  letter:  by  M.  Ehrmann. 

take  not,  he  has  long  furnished  the  initial  letters 
for  L' Art. 

An  examination  of  the  whole  set  of  these  col- 
lections serves  to  show  that  we  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  the  French  in  this  kind  of  design, 
more  especially  in  the  class  of  “Motifs.”  In 
sculpture  and  in  some  branches  of  painting  the 
French  are  our  masters;  but  in  this  kind  of 
decorative  design  there  are  head  pieces  appearing 
in  some  of  our  illustrated  magazines  every  month 
which  in  decorative  effect,  in  refinement  of  taste, 
and  in  poetic  suggesliveness,  are  far  beyond  any- 
thing the  French  designers  can  show  us,  if  these 
books  arc  at  all  fair  specimens  of  their  work. 


dorreaponhence. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Builder. 

rORTLAND  ROACH  STONE. 

Sir, — I was  much  gratified  on  reading  (under  the 
heading  of  “Notes"  on  page  203  of  the  issue  of 
your  valuable  Journal  of  i6th  inst.},  the  article  re- 
specting Portland  Roach  stone,  because  I have,  for 
a considerable  time,  been  doing  my  utmost  to  again 
bring  this  stone  to  the  front.  It  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  I believe,  simply  in  consequence  of  another 
generation  of  architects  having  the  construction  of 
present-day  buildings  in  hand,  and  who,  like  the 
Egyptian  king  who  “knew  not  Joseph."  are 
strangers  to  this  important,  cheap,  and  uniquely 
weathering  product  of  the  Island  of  Portland. 

I am  glad,  however,  to  say  my  efforts  appear  to 
be  meeting  with  a certain  amount  of  success,  and  for 
some  considerable  time  now  1 have  had  orders  for 
this  stone  upon  my  books,  a further  augmentation  of 
which  I have  received  this  morning.  It  w.as  formerly 
sent  from  the  island  in  very  large  quantities  annually, 
and  reference  to  the  works  in  which  it  was  used,  and 
likewise  to  the  many  and  very  extensive  Government 
works  (fortifications,  breakwater,  &c. ) here— not 
forgetting  the  parish  church,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  your  issue  referred  to— will  prove  how 
splendidly  this  stone  is  able  to  resist  every  kind  of 
atmospheric  influence,  and  from  a series  of  tests 
made  here  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Coode,  C.E.  (copy  of  which  I have),  it  was  pro%’ed 
to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  fully  equal  to 
granite  for  all  ordinary  engineering  purposes. 

When  passing  Messrs.  H.  Castle  Sons’  timber- 
yard,  Millbank  end  of  Vau.xhall  Bridge,  recently, 

I noticed  their  entrance-gate  piers  were  made  out  of 
Portland  roach  stone,  and  I think  your  readers  will 
early  next  year  be  able  to  see  a very  fine  example 
used  in  a large  public  building  which  will  then  be  in 
course  of  construction  in  London. 

There  is  also,  in  the  island,  another  bed  of  stone 
which  is  used  locally  for  building  purposes,  and 
particularly  when  immediately  adjoining  or  near  a 
fire,  which  I think  only  requires  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  architects,  who  would  rind  U to  be 
admirably  adaplecj  fof  a variety  of  building 


purposes,  especially  for  cores  for  making  cement 
cornices,  &c. 

Any  information  which  your  readers  might  wish 
to  have  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
furnishing  them,  especially  as  I have  so  long 
endeavoured  to  re-introduce  this  stone  into  the 
market  as  foimerly.  F.  J.  Barnes. 

1 ^ S 

Stubent’s  Column. 

GEOLOGY.— XIV. 
structural  definitions. 

■ AVING  defined  the  origin,  structure,  and 
composition  of  the  various  classes  of 
minerals  and  rocks  useful  to  the  architect 
and  builder,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  describe 
certain  physical  and  structural  terms  affecting  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  rocks  ; 
after  which,  the  divers  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
the  country,  and  the  influence  of  geology  on 
scenery,  will  be  alluded  to  in  much  detail. 

Bedded  Strata. — Stratified  rocks  of  little  thick- 
ness frequently  present  much  variation  in  litho- 
logical character  ; sand  alternates  with  clay,  or 
both  may  be  parted  by  thin  layers  of  limestone. 
Each  of  these  different  kinds  of  rock  is  called  a 
bed  by  the  geologist  (not  by  the  quarryman,  who 
adopts  another  meaning  for  the  term),  or  a 
stratum.  In  each  bed  a number  of  lines,  marked 
by  being  of  slightly  different  tint,  or  otherwise, 
may  often  be  observed  ; these  are  termed  “ lines 
of  stratification.”  When  these  lines  or  layers  are 
parallel  to  one  another  the  rock  is  said  to  be 
“ bedded,”  and  when  they  are  very  close  together 
it  would  be  called  “laminated.”  The  term 
“bedding”  is  sometimes  applied  to  tolerably 
thick  strata  presenting  no  distinct  lines  of 
stratification  beyond  those  which  define  it  litho- 
logically from  the  bed  below  and  above. 

False  Bedding. — W’here  the  lines  or  planes  of 
stratification  are  not  parallel,  but  cut  each  other 
in  series  in  divers  directions.  Such  a structure  is 


Fig  I. — False  Bedding,  Oldhaven  Sands, 
Herne  Bay. 

a.  London  clay,  with  pebbles  at  base.  ^ Oldhaven  sands, 
false  bedded,  c.  Thanet  s.mds. 

frequently  found  in  sands  and  sandstones,  and 
denotes  that  they  have  been  laid  down  in  shallow 
water,  where  the  currents  have  continually 
shifted  about  the  material. 

Ripple  Marks. — These  are  observed  on  the 
surface  of  many  thin-bedded  sandstones,  used  for 
paving  purposes.  They  are  irregular  ridges, 
half  an  inch  or  so  in  height,  and  a few  inches 
apart  from  each  other,  which  have  formed  in  very 
shallow  water.  Gentle  breezes  causing  little 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  water  have  produced 
the  phenomenon. 

Rain  Spots. — Fittings  on  the  surface  of  soft 
shore  deposits,  which  have  subsequently  become 
covered  up  and  preserved  by  sediment  gently 
laid  down  on  the  return  of  the  tide.  Many 
passing  showers  in  Palaeozoic  times  have  thus  left 
their  mark  behind,  and  show  us,  with  other 
things,  that  certain  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
those  remote  periods  must  have  been  very  similar 
to  what  obtains  at  the  present  day. 

Sun  Cracks. — The  heat  of  the  sun  in  drying 
the  surfaces  of  clays  and  muds  between  tide- 
marks  causes  cracks  to  form  in  the  material,  and 
these  also  have  their  counterpart  in  almost  the 
most  ancient  rocks.  The  tracks  or  trails  of 
crawling  organisms,  together  with  the  footprints 
of  various  extinct  animals  which  wandered  along 
the  shore,  have  likewise  been  carefully  preserved 
to  us.  ' ' 
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Dip. — The  inclination  of  strata  to  the  horizon 
resulted  from  the  sediment  not  having  been 
originally  laid  down  horizontally,  or  (more  fre- 
quently) from  having  become  tilted  at  an  angle  by 
the  action  of  subsequent  earth  movements,  a in 
fig.  2 represents  the  dip  of  strata.  The  amount 


I'i^.  2. — Ideal  i*!  eliouc  sho’i'inp  Dip  and  Strike 
0/  Si]  at'.i. 

a.  Dip  face  ; /.  strike  face. 


of  (lip,  nr  angle  of  inclination,  is  determined  liy  a 
binqrle  iiislruiiient  > allcil  a clinometer. 

Strike.  — .\  dirtTlion  at  tight-angles  to  dip, 
i'lustrated  b)  b in  Fig.  z.  Stra'a  always  appear 


to  be  horizontal  along  their  line  of  strike,  and  the 
incautious  observer  may  thus  often  be  led  astray 
as  to  the  real  disjrosilion  of  strata.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  dip  of  any  bed,  it  is  necesf-ary  to 
see  two  contiguous  sections  of  it  more  or  less  at 
right-angles  to  each  other.  Neither  section  may 
reveal  the  actual  strike,  or  dip,  but  observations 
on  the  two  exposures  enables  the  student  to  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  inclination  by  a simple  malhe- 
malical  process.  An  experienced  geologist  in 
mapping  rocks  can  often  arrive  at  an  approximate 
anglfc  of  dip  by  observation  on  one  exposure  only 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  general  direction  of 
strike  of  the  rocks  (.-f  the  district. 

OuUrop. — Where  strata  become  exposed  at  the 
^urface  of  the  ground  ; if,  for  instance,  the 
exi.stenceofa  bed  wcreknownonlyfroniM  ell  borings 
and  mining  operations,  and  does  not  come  to 
the  surface,  it  would  be  said  to  have  no  outcrop. 
When  beds  are  horizontal,  the  direction  and  area 
of  outcrop  are  dejrendcnt  cjn  ine<|ualities  of  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground,  by  the  removal  of  superficial 
deposits,  or  from  analogous  cause.s. 

Unconforviity  in  strata  is  a common  phenome- 
non, requiring  more  explanation  than  we  1 ave 
space  to  devote  to  it.  '1  here  are  several  kinds  of 
unconformities.  Fig.  3 represents  one  where  a 


a.  Trias,  b.  Devonian,  x.  X.'nconformity. 


lower  bed,  b,  dipping  at  a high  angle,  has  been 
extensively  denuded  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
bed  a.  The  two  formations  concemeil  would  be 
said  to  lie  unconformable  to  each  other  ; and  in 
this  ease  indicates  an  enormous  lapse  of  time 
between  their  respective  epochs  of  deposition,  for 


the  Devonian  was  laid  down  in  water,  then  raised 
into  dry  land,  denuded,  and  submerged  again 
I before  the  Trias  was  deposited  on  its  tilted  edges. 
In  the  interval,  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  were  in  process  of  construction,  and 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  whole  earth  underwent 
' a complete  change.  Much  more  striking 
i examples  of  the  meaning  of  unconformity  could 
he  adduced.  Thus,  deposits  at  present  forming 
off  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast  are  being  laid  down 
, on  .-^rchrcm  rocks  ; the  unconfonnity  in  that  case 
representing  the  lapse  of  practically  the  whole  of 
. geolr'gical  tim  e since  ilie  a[^pcamnce  on  e.rrth  of 
I the  first  ol'g.aiiisms  of  wliieh  we  l)ave  any  certain 
[knowledge,  to  the  piresent  epo  h.  On  ih'- other 
j hand.  in<;i.inccs  could  bj  (jiinied  frevn  No'folk 
! and  Snflolk  where  an  unconformity  exists  between 
the  Pliocene  (a  very  recent  deposit)  and  the 
formations  now  in  prugres.s  nlVlhe  a ljaccnt  coast. 

Another  kind  ot  unconfiinniiv  is  where  the 
rocks  arc  not  inclined  at  (l)fiVreni  angles  to  each 
other,  but  the  upper  bed  rests  on  the  denuded  or 
uneven  sun'ace  <»l  the  hover.  In  fig.  4,  where, 
the  plain  .s  of  straLilicalion  of  bodi  lunn.itions 
concerned  are  praclic.illy  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  bed  a icsU  unevenly  on  b.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  in  reference  to  this  particular 
ill'.islriiir.n  that  the  unevenness  of  the  surface 
of  ttie  chalk  is  not  the  direct  result  of  denuda- 
tion prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Thanet  sand. 
The  irregular  line  01  junction  as  now  seen,  is  due 
to  the  agency  of  jiercolating  wgler  whicli  has 
dissolved  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  chalk  (it  was 


no  doubt  uneven),  leaving  behind  an  insoluble 
residue,  in  the  shape  of  a bed  of  rough  flints. 
Nevertheless,  if  not  actually  indicated  strati- 
graphically  an  unconformity  between  the  beds 
alluded  to  must  be  inferred  on  pakvontological 
grounds,  the  fossils  in  the  upper  formation  being 
so  different  to  those  found  in  die  lower  tliat 
geologists  have  caused  even  so  great  a line  of 
demarcation  as  .separates  the  Secondary  from  the 
Tertiary  to  be  drawn  along  that  horizon.  The 
change  in  the  fauna  indicates  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time. 

We  must  here  caution  the  student  that  mere 
irregularity  .along  the  points  of  junction  of  strata 
with  each  (.)ther  as  seen  in  sections  i.s  not  an  in- 
fallible proof  of  unconformity.  Such  an  a|ipear- 
ance  may  h.ave  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
contemporaneous  submarine  erosion  in  the  forma- 
tion, or  deepening  of  a channel  by  the  velocity  of 
a newly-formed  or  .sporadic  current.  We  have  a 
good  example  of  this  off  the  Norfolk  coist  at 
Xanvioulh.  The  irregularity  should  normally  be 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  change  in  fauna 
as  indicated  by  the  fossils  in  the  respective  beds. 
In  some  cases  a considerable  difference  in  fauna 
is  observable  in  beds  apparently  confonnablc  to 
■ each  other,  but  when  traced  over  a wide  area 
their  true  relations  are  frequently  revealed. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

.'^T.M'IORD  OonFEI.l.OWS  AND  pRlF.NDl.V 
BoriETiKs'  ll.M.L, — The  new  building  which  has 
been  erected  in  the  main  street  of  Stafford  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  friendly  societies  of 
the  town  was  opened  on  Monday.  In  the  first 
instance,  a premium  was  offired  for  the  best  design 
for  ihe  hall,  and  was  won  by  a London  fiim  of 
architects.  Subsequently  these  plans  were  found  not 
to  meet  requirements,  and  the  Building  Committee 
instructed  Mr.  George  Wormal,  architect  and 
surveyor.  Stafford,  to  prepare  entirely  now  designs. 
Difficulties,  however,  arose  with  irgard  to  ancient 
lights,  which  rendered  necessary  new  plans,  and  the 
design  as  now  carried  out  was  the  outcome.  Tenders 
were  obtained,  with  the  re.sult  that  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wocillams's  estimate  was  accepted  at  2,400/.  The  . 
hall  is  built  of  red  pressed  Ruabon  bricks  and  Path 


stone  dressings.  The  ground  story  to  Greengate-  . 
street  is  occupied  by  two  bold  elliptical  arches  and  1 
piers.  Over  these  a large  oriel  window,  having  stone 
muilions,  cornices,  parapet,  and  corbel  springing  i 
from  between  the  arches  in  a carved  boss,  forms  the  ' 
principal  feature  of  the  fiont.  It  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a narrow  one-light  window,  with  stone  < 
dressings.  The  elevalicn  terminates  in  a gable  with  1 
five-light  window,  surmounted  by  moulded  copings 
and  scrolls,  and  finial  terminations.  The  roof  is  , 
covered  with  tiles  of  a dark  strawberry  colour,  and 
has  an  ornamental  turret  springing  from  the  ridge, 
eight-sided,  and  ornamented  by  scroll-kneelers  anil 
turned  finials.  On  the  ground  floor,  and  facing  , 
Greengate-streft.  are  provided  a lock-up  shop,  21  ft. 
hv  14  ft.,  an  1 public  entiance,  vestibule,  and  lobby. 
The  rest  of  thi.s  floor  is  occupied  with  club  accem- 
modalion.  The  whole  of  the  next  floor  is  occupied 
by  a public  lull,  in  connexion  with  wliicJi  are  cloak- 
rooms an<i  dressing-rooms,  communicating  by  , 
private  passage  widi  the  stage.  The  hall  nieasuresl ; 
53  ft.  by  27  It.,  t'le  height  to  ceiling  being  23  It. 
The  stage  is  17  ft.  in  depth,  .and  the  pruscemiim 
opening  16  ft.  V,  ide.  Over  th  “ ( loik-rooms  a g-illery  , 
is  formed  capable  of  accoinmodaung  too  persons  in 
rising  tiers,  and  there  are  in  all  seals  for  about  500  ; 
persons. 

New  Po-st-Office  at  Gloucester.— The  new  ' 
Poat-Ofiice  was  opened  on  Monday.  The  front  ' 
portion  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  formerly  occupied  by  1 
the  Corporation,  has  been  transformed,  and  w'ill  Ixi  ; 
used  as  the  I’ost-UlFice.  The  Tolsey  had  been  for  a 
great  many  \eirs  the  home  of  the  postal  officials, 
hut  the  okl  build'ng  had  Irecome  quite  inadequate  . 
for  exigencies  of  the  present  circumstance'.  After  i 
some  negotiations  the  postal  aiuhcrities  secured  a 
jicclion  of  the  Corn  ICvclinnge  .as  being  the  most  1 
convenient  silo  for  their  f.fflces.  The  fafAde  of  the 
llxch.ange  h.as  lieen  slightly  altered,  while  the 
entrance  to  the  large  hall  has  not  been  curtailed, 
nor  lias  the  hall  itself  licon  inUTfered  with.  Tne 
ground  floor  is  set  apart  for  the  general  office,  being 
48  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  .a  long  counter  on 
the  right-hand  side.  'Fhc  end  of  the  counter  near  1 
the  cntiMiice  will  he  used  for  the  issuing  of  money  I, 
ordi  rs  rmd  ilie  Posl-Ullice  Savings  Bank,  while  the  . 
cimtial  portion  of  the  counlor  will  lie  devoted  to  ilie  . 
sale  of  stamps,  &c  , immediately  behind  which  are  : 
the  old  private  boxes  from  the  Tolsey  office.  The  top 
end  of  the  room  has  been  set  apart  for  telegraphing  . 
and  parcels  post.  Every  convenience  has  been 
made  for  tlie  adequate  despatch  of  business  in  this  i 
department.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  postmaster's  • 
private  room  and  the  chief  clerk's  and  public  enquiry  , 
office.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  clerk's  retiring  ; 
room,  and  well-arranged  lavatories  are  also  on  this  • 
floor,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  floor.  There  is  also  : 
a store-room  adjoining.  On  the  top  floor  is  a i 
store-room  in  connexion  with  the  Savings  Rank,  , 
Parcels  Express  Delivery,  and  P.arccls  Post,  on  the  : 
same  handing  of  which  has  been  preserved  the  . 
strong  room,  formerly  used  by  the  Corporation.  . 
Mr.  William  Jones,  builder,  has  carried  out  the 
structural  alterations,  and  Messrs.  Bisscll,  of  Bristol,  . 
were  entrusted  with  the  internal  fittings. 

A Rl'iloincj  Manta. — .A  writer  in  the  Bath  1 
C/(/w//r/e  sajs  : — " At  Gay's  Hill,  Bath,  houses  are  . 
run  up  so  close  to  tfie  back  of  others  as  effeclually  to  ; 
screen  off'boih  air.  light,  and  view,  not  to  speak  of  other 
nuisances  created  by  such  close  proximity,  and  in  addi-  • 
tion  to  the  evils  described,  the  tenants  have  been  1 
deprived  of  their  allotments,  which  gave  the  men  1 
healthful  cmplotment  in  their  leisure  hours.  In  1 
close  proximity  to  these  new  houses  will  be  the  • 
concluding  series  of  a long  row  called  Belgrave-  - 
crescent,  now  approaching  completion,  built  just  : 
in  front  of  the  second  row  of  houses  in  Camilen-  • 
road — thereby  depriving  its  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  t 
■air.  splendid  view  and  privacy  which  they  so  much  1 
pi  ize,  and  of  course  greatly  deteriorating  the  value  of  ( 
the  property.  Below  these  two  long  rows  a third  1 
has  been  built,  and  now  the  new  houses  behind 
Gay 's-hill  will  form  the  fourth,  all  on  the  slope  of  i 
the  hill,  and  choking  up  what  might  well  be  called  I 
" the  lungs  of  li.ath  " 

REV.TOKATiON  OF  I RTni.INCnOROUGII  ToWER. 

— The  re-dedicalion  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  of 
the  lillilinglxrough  church  lower  and  belts,  after  • 
restornlion,  tof'k  place  on  the  20tli  inst.  The  old  I 
lower  (A  wvll-known  and  picturesque  structure)  was  ; 
taken  down  on  account  ol  its  ciringerous  condition. 
The  new  tower  is  on  the  old  site,  .and  identical  in  1 
shape  and  build  to  the  old  one.  It  has  been  erected  I 
f>y  Messrs.  Brown  & Sons,  Wellingborough,  from  1 
the  plan.'  of  Me'sr.s.  Talfiot,  Brown.  & Fisher,  , 
architects,  also  of  Wtllingborough.  Mo.st  of  the 
old  structure  was  of  Barnnck  stone.  The  new  one 
is  of  Barrack  stone.  Weldon  .stone,  and  ironstone.  . 
The  cost  has  been  about  2,800/. 

Enlargeme.nt  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  , 
Bi.sfku’S'I'On. — The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  . 
of  the  north  aisle,  transept,  and  vestries  of  .St.  . 
Michael  and  .All  .Angels',  Hishopslon,  was  performed 
by  Lady  Lucy  Hicks-Deach  on  the  21st  inst.  in  the 
presence  of  a large  assemblage  of  spectators.  The 
continual  increase  of  the  population  of  this  suburb 
of  Bristol  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  church  have  . 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  church  accommo- 
'dation.  The  church  has  been  already  enlarged 
three  times  since  it  was  built  in  1858:  but  it  still 
seats  only  520.  The  proposed  present  addition  is 
that  of  a north  aisle,  transept,  vestries,  and  organ- 


Ei^.  4. — Section  at  Orpington,  Kent, 
a.  Thanet  sand,  horizontally  ,'itratified.  capped  hy  mould  ; fliiils  at  base. 
/’.  Chalk,  w'iih'lines  of  dint,  also  indicating  horizontal  bedding. 

.r.  Uneven  line  of  junction. 
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chamber,  which  will  add  about  250  seats,  and, 
together  with  a suitable  system  of  warming  and 
ventilating  the  church,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  cost 
upwards  of  2,000/. 

New  Rook  to  St.  MiCfiAEL’.s  Church, 
Lvndhukst. — The  new  roof  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  and  AH  Angels,  Lyndhurst,  has  now  been 
completed,  at  a cost  of  over  1,000/,,  Mr.  White, 
F.S,A,,of  I^ondon,  being  the  architect. 

New  Ei'iscoi’Ai,  Church  at  Aherfoyi.e. — 
The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  which  is  now  being  erected  at  Aberfoyle, 
was  laid  last  sveek  in  presence  a large  gathering 
of  people.  The  site  on  which  the  church  is  being 
built  is  situated  at  the  ea.stern  extremity  of  the 
village.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
with  south  transept,  and  the  roof  is  an  open  timber 
one.  Externally  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  are 
built  of  native  blue  rubble,  the  upper  part  being 
rough  cast  and  coloured  white.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  dark-blue  slates  from  Aberfoyle  quarries. 
Rising  from  the  roof  is  a stone  belfry,  which  marks 
(externally)  the  division  of  nave  and  chancel.  The 
church  accommodates  200  persons,  exclusive  of 
choir  seats  in  chancel,  and  will  be  seated  with  chairs 
throughout.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Miller, 
Glasgow. 

New  Church  at  Northampton.— The  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  consecrated  a new  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Matthew,  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
church  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Pickering  Phipps,  as 
a memorial  to  his  late  father,  who  was  for  many 
years  member  for  the  borough.  The  building  is  in 
Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  the  chancel 
being  vaulted  and  the  nave  spanned  by  stone 
strainer  arches,  above  which  expands  a fine  open 
rnof.  The  baptistry  at  the  west  end  is  also  vaulted, 
ind  provision  is  made  between  the  choir  and  the 
north  chapel_  for  a minstrels'  gallery.  The  whole  of 
the  church  is  lighted  bv  electricity,  which  also  is 
used  to  work  the  organ.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  20, oco/.  Thearchitect  is  Mr.  M.  H.  Holding, 
and  the  builder  Miv  Henry  Martin. 

Rothp:rham. — On  the  21st  inst.  the  ceremony  of 
aying  the  foundation-stone  in  connexion  with  a 
Sunday  school  which  is  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists  of  Masborough,  took  place  in 
he  presence  of  a large  assembly.  The  site  is  on 
‘ the  old  College  estate,”  College-road,  Masborough, 
ind  it  is  intended  to  build  a chapel  to  seat  upwards 
>f  700  worshippers,  and  a Sunday-school  to  accom- 
nodate  600  scholars.  Contracts  have  been  let  amount- 
ng  to  about  3,  ^00/.  The  new  building  is  to  be  of 
he  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Howdill, 
)f  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 


they  obtained  offers  from  responsible  contractors 
which  showed  a'saving  on  the  engineer's  estimate 
upwards  of  7.000/. 

Sewagp:  Scheme  and  Electric  Lighting, 
Monmouth. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Town  Council,  held  on  Friday  morning,  the 
Mayor  presiding,  a complete  system  of  drainagi 
combined  with  the  introduction  of  electric  light  fc 
public  and  private  purposes,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council.  The  sewage  scheme 
accepted  is  by  Mr.  Nicholson  Lailey,  of  West- 
niinster,  S.W. , and  the  electricians  are  the  Brush 
Electrical  Engineering  Company,  London,  both  of 
whom  furnished  exhaustive  reports,  and  the  gross 
expenses  of  the  complete  scheme  are  set  down  at 
^5i095^-.  which  will  be  borrowed  and  repaid  by 
thirty  equal  instalments.  As  the  profit  from  the 
electric  light  will  be  considerable,  it  is  estimated 
that  a 5d.  rate  will  be  sufficient.  The  sewage 
would  be  delivered  into  a reservoir  through  an  out- 
fall sewer,  with  agradient  of  i in  350  or  about.  On 
arrival  at  the  precipitation  tanks  all  coarse  particles 
would  be  removed  and  the  sewage  mi.xed  with  ferro- 
zone,  afterwards  passing  through  a channel  to  the 
tanks,  which,  when  filled,  would  be  shut  to  allow 
two  hours'  precipitation.  The  water  would  then  be 
removed,  passed  on  to  filter-beds,  irrigated  over  the 
land,  and  finally  into  the  river  purified.  The  sludge, 
then  going  by  gravitation  into  sludge  bays  or 
lagoons,  would  be  air-dried,  or,  if  required,  pressed 
into  cakes  of  manure.  The  machinery  would  be 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure — the  sewage  pump  by 
dav  and  the  dynamo  by  night. 

The  W.vriiR  Sui’ply  of  Leeds.— The  prolonged 
drought  is  keenly  felt  by  the  public  and  the  authori- 
ties. The  former  are  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
order  that  the  water  supply  shall  cease  at  seven 
o’clock  at  night:  and  the  authorities  view  with 
anxiety  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  is 
only  21^  days’  supply.  This  is  the  lowest  figure 
that  has  ever  been  reached  since  the  present  system 

inaugurated.  At  this  time  last  year  the  supply 

103  days.  In  the  Fewston  reservoir  there  are  86 
million  gals.,  compared  with  764  million  gals,  at  the 
corresponding  date  last  year.  Swinsty  now  contains 
33r  million  gals,  of  water,  whereas  last  year  the 
quantity  was  904  million  gals.  At  LindleyWood 
there  are  82  million  g.als.,  and  last  year  there  were 
616  million  gals.  The  total  available  quantity  is 
500  million  gals.,  as  against  2,283  million  gals,  last 
year.  The  present  daily  requirement  is  3'i6 
million  gals.,  and  at  the  same  time  last  year  it  was 
2'i6  million  gals. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Pollution  ok  Water  at  Salford.— The  York 
leople  have  been  by  no  means  alone  in  having  reason 
0 complain  of  the  state  of  the  local  rivers.  There 
lave  been  loud  complaints  from  several  other 
ocalities  with  regard  to  no.xious  effluvia  arising  from 
ocal  streams,  canals,  &c.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
he  complaint  from  Salford  that  the  Manchester 
ihip  Canal  has  become  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
he  inhabitants  of  the  county  borough,  and  the 
leighbourhood.  The  President  of  the  Local 
iovernment  Board  admitted  recently  in  Parlia- 
aent,  that  it  was  a very  difficult  and  perple.xing 
latter  of  undoubted  seriousness.  The  Canal 
iompany  has  impounded  114  acres  of  water  in  the 
'orough  of  Salford,  and  that  area  contains  the 
swage  of  an  immense  mass  of  population  on  the 
anks  of  the  Irwell.  That  it  is  injurious  to  health 
; not  denied.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  way 
f elucidating  the  difficulty  as  to  responsibility,  &c., 
roceedings  at  law  be  taken  against  the  Canal 
•ompany,  and  that  application  be  also  made  to 
arliamem  for  further  powers.  But  while  in  Salford 
lore  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sewage  or  where 
comes  from,  here  in  York  it  would  seem  as  if 
irtain  people  cannot  be  got  to  realise  and  admit 
hat  is  really  the  condition  of  the  water  of  the  Foss. 
New  Sewage  W'ork.s  at  Oldham.— The 
fayor  of  Oldham  (Mr.  Alderman  Noton)  cut  the 
rst  sod  last  week  of  the  new  sewage  works  for  the 
orough.  The  works  are  in  the  Slacks  Valley  at 
hadderton,  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  will  probably 
ot  fall  far  short  of  200.000/.  Mr.  Law,  engineer  of 
le  works,  describing  the  sewerage  scheme,  said  the 
overning  principle  upon  which  it  was  designed  was 
■ admit  into  the  intercepting  sewers  the  dry  weather 
iw-of  sewage,  and  only  such  an  amount  of 
-inwatcr  as  it  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  outfall 
orks.  The  total  length  of  the  sewers  was  about 
miles.  An  area  of  about  100  acres  at  the 
lutheni  extremity  of  the  borough  was  at  too  low  a 
vel  to  dr.ain  into  the  intercepting  sewer  by  gravity, 
was  intended  to  lift  the  sewage-  from  this  area  to 
e intercepting  sewer  by  mcans-of  Shone's  ejectors  . 
aced  in  a chamber  beneath  the  roadway.  These 
ectors  worked  by  the  agency  of  compressed  air,  and 
< a very  simple  arrangement  the  sewage  from  the 
anchester  Road  sewer  would  be  made  to  compress 
e air  for  working  the  ejectors,  thus  obtaining  the 
quisite  power  without  any  expense.  The  total 
tiniated  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  the 
irchase  of  the  land  and  engineering  and  other 
penses,  was  200,000/.  Of  this  sum  the  engineer's 
timate  for  the  works  was  130,000/.  The  Corporation 
gently  advertised  for  tenders,  with  the  result  that 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Landi’ORT. — The  chancel  of  All  Saints',  Landport, 
Hants,  which  was  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  latelyreceived  an  east  window, 
representing  the  “Ascension,"  from  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  London. 

A New  Stained  Glass  Window,  Byj-teld. 
The  west  window  in  the  tower  of  Byfield  Church, 
which  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  was 
unveiled  on  Sunday  last.  It  is  a two-ligln  window, 
and  is  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Bromley,  for 
many  years  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  and  Sarah, 
his  wife.  The  subject  is  a representation  of  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  their  usual 
symbolic  emblems.  The  colours  are  subdued,  but 
this  was  purposely  so  arranged  to  prevent  the 
darkening  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  window 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Kemp. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France,— There  is  to  be  raised  at  Peronne 
(Somme),  on  the  esplanade  of  the  chateau,  a monu- 
mental statue  in  bronze  to  Marie  Fourrt5,  a cele- 
brated heroine  who  in  1593  saved  the  town  from 

invasion. The  town  of  Clichy  is  building  a large 

municipal  abattoir,  intended  to  replace  the  various 
existing  smaller  ones  which  serve  the  west  part  of 

the  suburban  zone  of  Paris. The  Soci(?t<5  des 

Amis  des  Arts  of  Nantes  is  to  open  an  art  exhibition 
in  February  next,  to  remain  open  during  the  month. 
M.  Blavet  (architect)  has  just  finished,  in  col- 
laboration with  M.  Dolivet  (sculptor),  the  design  for 
a “ monument  h la  gluire  de  Germain  Pilon,”  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Mans,  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor.  The  monument  will  be  com- 
posed of  a triangular  pedestal,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  “Trois  Graces”  in  the  Louvre. 
At  the  angles  of  the-'  pedestal  will  be  three 
caryatides,  and  on  each  of  the  faces  small 
figures  in  bronze  representing  Sculpture,  Painting, 
and  Architecture.  Above  the-  pedestal  will  be  a 
marble  column  crowned  with-  a Renaissance  capital 

surrounded  by  a bronze  bust  of  Germain  Pilon.- 

•As  has  already  been  • mentioned  • in  our  columns, 
the  “Palais  du  Capitole  ” of -Toulouse  is  the  object 
of  some  very  important -decorative  work,  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  eminent  painters'and  sculptors,  all 
natives  of  that  town.  MM.  Falgui^re  and  Mercia 
have  accordingly  been  commissioned  to  decorate 
the  intercolumnar  spaces  in  the  Salle  des  Illustres  ; 
and  the  same  two  sculptors  will' also  complete  the 
Gallerie  des  Archives.  Some  large  compositions  are 
to  be  executed  by  M.  J.  Paul  Laurens.  Three 
ceilings  will  be  entrusted  to  MM.  Benjamin- 
Constant.  Rixens,  and  Debat  - Ponsan,  and  six 


panels  oi  _ genre  scenes  are  ,to  be  painted 
by  MM.  Henri  Martin,  Destrem,  Gervais 

and  Rachon. The  town  of  Djelfa  (Algeria) 

has  opened  an  architectural  competition  for 

the  building  of  a monumental  mairie. The 

death  is  announced  of  M.  Dauterville,  architect  to 
the  City  of  Rheims,  and  officially  attached  to  the 

Mairie. M.  Falgui^re  has  just  completed  a fresh 

model  of  the  “Monument  de  la  Revolution 
Fraiifaise,"  intended  for  the  Pantht‘on.  This  new 
model  will  shortly  be  erected  in  its  intended  position 
of  the  work,  in  order  that  the  Fine  Arts  Committee 
may  judge  if  the  work  is  sufiicientlv  in  harmony  with 

the  general  decoration  of  the  building. M.  Roger 

Ballu,  “ Commissaire-G^nciral  des  E.xpos'itions,” 
has  just  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  Tourcoin’g 

Exhibition. The  observatory  at  Mont  Blanc, 

situated  at  4,812  metres  above  sea  level,  has  just  been 

completed.- The  Journel  Officiel  has  Just  pub- 

lished  the  list  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900.  'We  observe  with  great  surprise 
that  the  list,  which  numbers  about  one  hundred 
names,  includes  no  architects,  and  even  the 
“ Directeur  des  Biltirnents  Civils,"  the  chief  of  the 
rnost  important  official  service  of  architecture  in 

France,  is  not  a member. An  International  and 

Colonial  Exhibition  at  Lyons  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
April  of  next  year,  to  close  in  the  following 

Novemter. The  restoration  of  the  church  of 

Saint  Pierre  at  Chaillot  is  just  being  completed 
M.  Fiandrin.  son  of  the  celebrated  painter’, 
Hippolyte  Mandrin,  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  decoration  of  the  vault  of  the  choir  in  this 
building. 

Norway.- The  municipality  of  Christiania  has 
invited  designs  in  a public  competition  for 
drinking  fountains  and  seats  for  the  parks  and 
squares  in  the  city,  premiums  being  offered  of  50, 
100,  and  150  kr.  The  jury  consists  of  three  eminent 
architects  chosen  by  the  Norwegian  Engineer  and 
Architect  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  authori- 
huge  block  of  buildings,  chiefly  artisans’ 
dwellings,  and  embracing  a whole  quarter,  has  just 
been  completed  in  Christiania.  They  are  four  stories 

high. Some  very  pretty  telephone  kiosks  are  now 

teing  erected  by  a company  in  various  parts  of 
Chnshania  from  designs  by  Herr  Dahl,  architect. 
Ihe  kiosks  are  octagonal  in  shape  and  five  m^res 
in  height.  Outside  they  will  be  covered  with 
advertisement  glasses,  whilst  inside,  in  addition  to 
telephones,  there  will  be  available  barometers  ther- 
mometers, guides,  &c.  On  the  top  will  be  a clock 
with  four  dials,  lighted  by  electricity.  The  interior 

will  also  be  thus  lighted  at  night. The  great 

machinery  buildings  of  the  Christiania  Electric 
I ramway  Company  are  now  nearly  completed,  and 
the  making  of  the  machines  has  been  commenced. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Bergen  have 

granted  a sum  of  60.000  kr.  towards  the  building  of 
a permanent  exhibition  house  of  industries  and  arts 
in  that  city.  As  the  additional  funds  required  have 
also  been  subscribed,  the  building  will  be  com- 
menced at  once. A new  church  has  been  opened 

Asak,  designed  by  Herr  Suhike,  architect.  It 
..  a structure  of  red  bricks  and  granite 

capable  of  holding  about  a thousand  persons. ^ 

A^n  inteiesting  ruin  is  now  being  e.xcavated  in 
Norway,  viz,,  the  old  fortress  and  palace  of 
btenviksholm,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Throndhjem's  fjord,  and  built  by  Archbishop 
Eystein  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  subsequently 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  ruins  are  said  to  be  well 
worth  a visit.  The  palace  must  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  in  Norway  of  that  day.  and  the  fortress  a very 
strong  one.  The  principal  hall,  the  “ Bishop's 
Sal,'  IS  80  ft,  in  length  and  another  60  ft.  The 
towers  and  walls  are  very  massive.  What  is  of 
particular  interest  to  architects  and  archaeologists  is 
that  the  stones  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  bear  the 
same  marks  of  the  stonemasons  as  those  of  the 
Throndhjem  Cathedral,  from  the  then  ruins  of  which 
they  have  no  doubt  been  taken  by  that  worthy 
ecclesiastic  for  his  residence.  Naturally  a large 
number  of  antiquities,  arms,  &x.,  have  come  to 
light,  the  most  interesting  being  perhaps  majolica, 
tiles,  and  remnants  of  stained  glass  windows.  The 
excavations  are  being  carried  out  under  a State 
grant. 


— V- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— 
On  Friday.  September  22.  this  Society  visited  ihf 
new  improvement  works  of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Joint  Committee  at  Blackwall,  now  in  course 
of  construction  from  the  designs  of  Mr  H F 
Donaldson;  M.  Inst.  C.E.  These  works  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  on  their  comoletion  vessels 
drawing  29  ft;  will  be  able  to  enter  the’  docks.  The 
works  consist  of  enlargements  of  the  old  lock 
entrance  from  the  Thames,  and  of  the  two  cuts 
that  give  communication  between  the  Blackwall 
Basin  and  the  Import  and  Export  Dock.?.  These 
cuts  will  be  increased  in  width  from  45  ft.  to  60  ft 
and  increased  in  depth  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  A new 
engine  and  pumping  station  will  be  built,  the  docks 
deepened,  and  a newswing  bridge  constructed.  The 
party  were  shown  over  (he  works  by  the  con- 
tractors’ agent,  Mr.  A.  Beale,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Presidentof  the  Society,  Mr.  K.  Bolton,  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster,  Mr.  A.  Woalheira' 
Mr.  Millington,  Mr.  Spark,  and  Mr.  Adams. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kiture  ol  Work. 


Desiffiu 

dolivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


X»tnrf  ol  Work  or  Slat 


Addltloui.  Ac.  to  Workhouse  

AddlUotu,  Ac.  to  Workhouse  

Slakiag-up  Netley  aud  other  Roads 

Additions  to  Sanatorium  

Street  Works,  Nelson-street 

•Rnail-.yaklnj  and  Paving  Works  

Paving.  KerbiDg,  Ac.  Newstead-r-  ad 

Well  Sinking.  Lusk.  co.  Dublin 

•Pointing  Exterior  of  Workhouse 

Sixteen  Houses,  Elford-grove  

Cottage.  Powhurn.  near  Alnwick  

Cungregattuiia!  Chapel,  Newbridge,  Mon. 

Orauite  Road  Hetal 

Re-building  '•Bristol  and  Eeeter"  Inn. 

Weston-super-Mare  ...  

Pair  of  V'lllas,  West  Oravescnd  Ratata, . .. 

Brick  Sewers,  Honboles,  Dentun-lane,  Ac. 

Boiler  House,  Chimuey,  Ac 

Ksplaiiade  Exteoslou,  Broughtou  Perry, 

N.B 

Subway,  Ac,  LIverpooI-street  Oaawurks 
Iron  Building,  Mount  Picaaniit,  l.onduu, 

EC 

•Waiting  Rooms,  Ac.  Wellinglrorough  . . . , 
•Extension  of  Eugiiie  Shed.  Worcester  . , . . 

Dwelliug-house,  Aspatria,  Carlisle 

•Reservoirs.  Cs.t-iron  Pipes.  Ac 

•Small  Houses  and  Shop,  Oxford 

Six  Cottages  and  House,  Bolton-roed, 

Bradford.  Yorks 

Hospital,  Byton-ou-Tyne  

Pier  Works,  Stranraer.  N.B 

Police  Station,  Butc-road  


Brentford  Local  Board  , 

Folkestone  Corp ' Wblte,. 

A Idershot  Local  Board 
Lewlsliain  B<).  of  Vtlis, 

Plumstead  Bd.of  Wks. 

Balrothery  Union  .... 

Hackney  Union  

Leeds  ludustrtal  Co-op. 


J.  R.  Carr-ElUsou  .... 
Sutton  (Surrey)  L.  B, 

Kent  A Essex  Liuid, 

Ac.  Co,  Lim 

Oiaddertou  (Lanes.) 

Local  Board  

Horsham  LoesJ  Board 


Salford  Corporation 


Mr.  Bralthwalto  . . 

Qco.  Rearell 

Swash  A Bain  

A.  D,  Greatorex  .. 


8,  J.  Wilde  .... 
Oeo.  R.  Cobhani 


J.’C.  8tulth"f.! 
W.  H.  White  . 


J.  Young 

Ryton  Parish  L"C.  Bd.  J,  P.  Dalton  . 
Portpatiick  AWlgtown- 
shire  Joint  Railways  R.  Diindas... 
Cardiff  Corporation  ..  W.  Harpur  . 


, Tenders 
;delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


e Works,  Biltun  Hill  . 


I'orks,  Cliutiiplou-ri 


1,  Ac.. 


.1,500  yds.)  Ac 

Iron  Bridge,  Ac.  Ulleawater  street 
Hospital,  Mortuary.  Ac.  Pishpool  . . 

Parni  Buildings.  Langford  Hall,  Essi 
Sewering,  Paving.  Ac,  Cam-street . . 

Sewerage  Extension.  Ac 

Water  Supply  and  Drainage,  Bow 

N.B,  

•Cottage,  Sutton 

Additions  to  Cottages,  Ac,  at  Gaswo 

Well  Sinking,  Wotuhouni 

•New  School  and  Alterations 

•Station  BulHings,  Pootbridge,  Ac,  Tile- 


•Onods  Shed,  Briton  Ferry  . . . 
Cattle  Market,  Olaa  Meadow, 
Buildings  at  Sewage  Works  . 
e Station  and  Cottages  . . 


Church.  Ixist- 


Vcsti 

withiel  

Additions  to  Pour  Houses.  Cecil-street 

Carlisle  

Rcsldcuce,  Caerphilly 

Two  His-rooiuecl  Uou'cs,  near  Birniinghaii 
Alterutiuiis  t-i  .lewUli  Synagogue, 

Briggate,  Leeds 

Two  Houses.  Argoed, 
licsidf.uce.  Ryliopc,  8 


•Ke-la; 


i,g  Sewi 


By  whom  R«julred. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Rugby  U.R.S.A 

1 Lo.iiuiugtuu  Curp 

Leaiiniiptou  Twu  Couu. 

1 Dover  Uuiou  . .. . A. .. 

1 Rochdale  Corp 

T.  W.  Willard 

dfflCMtl 

do, 

do. 

W.  H.  Brockbauk  .... 
Woodhonso  A Potta  ..  ' 

1 Bolton  Union 

Hurst  (Lancs)  L.B. 
Adliiigtou  Loc.  Bd,  . , 
Islay  Com.  of  Argyle 
County  Council 

Joe.  Heys  

T.  8.  M Callum 

M'.  R,  Copland 

School  District 

CoukeriiKiutli  Loc,  Bd. 

E,  W.  Crickinay 

ItirininJ 

Petersfleld  (U  D.)  Sch. 

do. 

Denbigh  U.8.A 

Littleborough  Loc  Bd. 
llkley  Local  Board 

do. 

do. 

H.  Haiiiswortb,  Jun... 

H.  IL  Hodakins.iu.... 
BrutoiiA  WillUnie 

a 

L. Jenkins 

L.  Wetherell 

Ellesmere  R.8  A 

War  Department  .... 

W.  Wyatt’.'.’.'.’. ' 

’.i;,,' 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised, 


•Assistant  Surveyor  | Civil  Service  Com.  .. 


Ten<lere 
to  be 

delivered. 


I .AbpIlA 

«l„n«  I 


Those  marked  with  an  AsUriskC)  are  adeertised  in  (his  number.  Competitions. p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  tv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviil,  and  xxl. 


Notice  ok  Removal.— We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  the  Albo-Carbon  Light  Company  has  this  week 
removed  its  offices  and  show-rooms  from  74,  James- 
street,  Westminster,  to  28,  Halton-garden. 

New  Russian  Churches  in  Vienna. — Accord- 
ing to  the  A'azi'e  Vremja,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Russian  Government  has  decided  to  build  two  new 
Russian  churches  in  Vienna,  at  a cost  of  over 
1,000,000  roubles,  of  which  a sum  of  400,000 
roubles  has  l>een  voted  at  once. 

Messenger  & Company's  Radiators.— These 
radiators,  which  have  recently  been  brought  under 
public  notice,  are  spiecially  designed  as  an  improve- 
ment on  preceding  examples  of  the  apparatus  now 
usually  employed  in  the  place  of  coils  for  healing. 
Their  heating  surface  is  believed  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  radiators 
at  present  on  the  market,  while  the  cost,  owing  to 
the  simple  way  in  which  they  arc  made,  is  compara- 
tively low.  As  in  some  other  forms,  in  these 
radiators  the  heat  is  distributed  not  only  by  radia- 
tion. but  also  by  the  more  effective  action  of  con- 
nexion by  currents  of  air  passing  over  the  heated 
surface,  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  combination 
with  certain  kinds  of  ventilation  schemes.  A current 
of  fresh  air  may  be  introduced  into  a room  and 
warmed  by  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  radiator, 
or  by  closing  a valve,  the  air  in  the  room  may  be 
heated  by  circulation  through  the  radiator.  Thus, 
the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air  is  under  complete 
control,  within,  of  course,  the  limit.?  of  the  power  of 
the  radiator  used.  This  power  may  be  varied  as 
desired,  since  the  radiators  are  made  up  in  single  and 
double  tubes  of  various  ranges,  the  double  one 
having  from  48  to  96  ft.  super,  of  heating  surface, 
and  the  single  one  24  to  48  ft.,  according  to  the 
number  of  tubes.  They  are  also  made  in  two  sizes 
as  regards  height,  one  being  2 ft.  6 in.  high,  so  as 
not  to  protrude  above  the  level  of  the  pews  when 
used  for  heating  churches  and  chapels,  and  the 
other  2 ft.  II  in.  or  3 ft.  high  for  use  where  desired. 
The  width  is  only  5 in.  for  the  single  and  8^  in. 
for  the  double  form.  The  radiators  are  also  made 
up  in  circular,  semi-circular,  and  quadrant  shapes, 
as  well  as  in  hollow  circles  for  placing  round  a 
column.  The  valves  and  connexions  are  placed  in 
the  base  of  the  apparatus  so  that  nothing  unsightly 
appears  on  the  exterior,  and  a certain  amount  of 
quiet,  unobtrusive  ornament  is  employed  in  the  form 
of  linen  pattern  moulding,  by  which  they  possess  the 
merit  of  neat  and  compact  appearance,  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Messenger  & Co.,  of  Loughborough  and  London. 

Proposed  Esplanade  at  Cowes.  — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  West  Cowes 
on  Wednesday  morning  relative  to  an  application 
made  by  the  Local  Board  for  permission  to  borrow 
2,300/.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  esplanade 
at  Egypt  on  the  boundary  of  the  district.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  and  a 


good  deal  of  public  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
proceedings.  Lord  Colville  of  Culross  and  Mr. 
Heivey  appeared  to  oppose  the  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Yacht  iSquadron,  and  Mr.  John 
Gretton,  another  Cowes  resident,  also  opposed.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidenceadduced  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Board  that  they  proposed  to  expend  the 
amount  named  on  an  esplanade  extending  from 
Egypt  corner  to  the  boundary  of  the  district,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  work  of  improvement  would  be 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  owner  of  the  land,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  sum  spent 
by  the  Local  Board.  The  proposed  wall  is  to  be 
640  ft.  long,  the  width  of  the  roadway  ljeing4oft. , 
a footpath  of  10  ft.  width  on  one  side  and  another  of 
6 ft.  on  the  other,  the  carriage-road  between  being 
24  ft.  wide.  The  Board's  Surveyor,  Mr.  Nelson 
F.  Dennis,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application.  Xlr.  John  Gretton  stated  his  grounds 
of  objection,  which  were  to  the  effect  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  watery  and  slippery  nhture 
of  the  soil  in  the  locality  there  would  be  an 
extraordinary  pressure  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall,  and  this,  with  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
outer  surface,  would  make  the  wall  a very  expensive 
one  for  the  ratepayers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  other 
walls  had  been  standing  near  this  spot  for  at  least 
fifty  years  without  showing  signs  of  moving,  and  the 
Inspector  reminded  Mr.  Gretton  that  in  constructing 
this  wall,  due  provision  was  to  be  made  for  carrying 
off  the  water  on  the  adjacent  land.  Lord  Colville 
of  Culross  said  he  had  not  a word  to  say  against  the 
attraction  of  the  scheme,  but  he  and  Mr.  Hervey, 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Squadron,  opposed 
the  scheme  because  it  appeared  to  be  a case  of 
dealing  with  private  property,  and.  therefore,  the 
public  money  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
One  or  two  ratepayers  present  expressed  their  disap- 
proval, but  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  said  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  strong  opposition  to  the 
scheme  in  the  town.  The  Inspector,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  evidence,  proceeded  to  view  the  spot 
where  the  proposed  works  are  to  be  carried  out. 

Piecework. — Mr.  W,  S.  Johnson,  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  Midland  Railway  Co.,  con- 
ducted a British  Association  excursion  party  over 
the  locomotive  works  at  Derby.  He  slated  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  nearly  4,000  men 
employed  are  on  piecework.  A certain  amount  of 
work  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  an  engine 
will  be  undertaken  by  a man,  on  certain  terms,  and 
be  will  provide  his  own  assistance.  The  casting  of 
chairs,  on  which  rails  rest,  is  piecework.  Although 
the  work  is  hard  and  exhausting,  and  involves  a 
good  deal  of  stooping  and  bending  of  the  back, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  energy  the  men  put  into 
their  work.  There  is  no  stopping  to  rest  and  talk, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  on 
wages,  but  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
chairs  produced.  At  present  the  men  are  on  short 


lime,  stopping  from  Thursday  night  till  Monday 
morning. 

Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution: 
Election  ok  Pensioner. — A special  generalj 
meeting  of  the  donors  and  subscribers,  convened  by 
advertisement,  was  held  at  the  offices,  21,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. , on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
26.  when  Mrs.  Louisa  Clark  was  elected  by  show  ol 
hands  to  the  widow’s  pension  of  20/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  William  A.  Colls,  the  President,  occupied  the  • 
chair  ; a vote  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  him  at  the  • 
close  of  the  business. 

Election  of  Borough  Surveyor,  Plymouth.  ■ 
— The  following  selected  candidates  for  the  post  of 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  appeared  before 
the  members  of  the  Council  on  the  25th  inst.  : — 
Thomas  Raynes,  37,  Senior  .Assistant  Engineer  to  1 
Water  Department.  Birmingham  ; John  W.  Witts,  , 
37,  Assistant  City  Surveyor  to  Leeds  Corporation  ; , 
J.  Garden  Trounson,  Plymouth,  37,  Assistant  : 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Plymouth ; : 
Alfred  Fidler,  31,  Assistant  Engineer  to  Borough  of  i 
Blackburn  ; Henry  .A.  Culler,  32,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor of  Rawtenstall ; John  Ed.  Stafford.  41,  , 
Borough  Engineer  of  Burnley  ; Adam  H.  Campbell,  , 
32,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Stratford-upon-Avon ; : 
Jas.  Wm.  Welch,  35.  Principal  hingineering  ! 
Assistant  to  City  Surveyor  of  Manchester ; Henry 
Richards,  40,  Surveyor  to  the  Morllake  District 
Board;  John  Ward,  39,  Deputy  City  .Surveyor  of  i 
Sheffield  ; Harker  Charles  Crummack,  35.  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Hartlepool  ; J.  H. 
Strachan,  29.  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Brentford  ; 
James  Paton,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead,  36.  Assistant  1 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Birkenhead ; 

F.  W.  Bricknell,  Town  Hall,  Hull,  33,  Assistant  : 
Borough  Engineer  of  Hull.  Mr.  Paton  received  : 
35  votes,  Mr.  Trounson  4,  and  Mr.  Wilts  and 
Mr.  Richards  i each.  Mr.  Paton  was  therefore 
declared  elected.  He  has  served  under  the  Cor- 
poration of  Birkenhead  for  fifteen  years,  and 
previously  held  an  appointment  at  Liverpool. 

Arch.?;olocical  Discoveries  at  Carnarvon. 
— In  the  course  of  some  restorations  now  being  . 
made  at  Llanbeblig  Church,  Carnarvon,  several 
discoveries  of  considerable  archeological  interest  1 
have  been  made.  A Perpendicular  window  has  ; 
been  found  behind  a gallery  in  the  south  transept. 
Underneath  the  window  was  a founders’  tomb,  and 
a piscina  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  foundations  : 
of  an  altar  were  also  discovered  in  the  south  transept. 

In  the  chancel,  at  the  east  end,  was  found  in  the  wall 
a stone  credence.  A further  discovery  of  a holy  ; 
water  stoup  was  made  behind  the  door, 

The  French  Strike. — The  books  of  the  mining 
concerns  in  the  North  of  France,  says  the  Western  ' 
Mail,  show  that  the  colliers  in  that  region  have  been 
receiving  from  six  to  eight  francs  per  day,  so  that  in 
respect  of  wages,  at  least,  they  bad  no  sort  of  justifi- 
cation for  going  out  on  strike.  Indeed,  according 
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to  their  own  manifestoes,  they  are  bent  upon  having 
in  their  own  hands  the  virtual  control  of  the  mines, 
and  the  demand  for  higher  pay  was  seemingly  a 
kind  of  incidental  after-thought.  Ilmployers  of 
labour,  who  follow  a business  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  they  can  make  out  of  it,  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  concessions  which  would  take  out 
of  their  hands  the  successful  management  of  any 
commercial  enterprise,  while  largely  increasing  their 
working  expenses.  But  the  miners  of  Northern 
France  have  lost  no  time  in  putting  forth  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  induce  the  Belgian  miners, 
who  certainly  are  miserably  paid,  to  follow  their 
example.  However,  the  French  strike  will  have  the 
effect  of  showing  English  and  Welsh  miners  that  in 
our  monarchical  country  strikers  are  more  indulged 
than  in  kcpublican  America  or  Republican  France. 
The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  Hooded  the 
district  with  soldiers,  with  instructions  to  rigidly 
enforce  order. 

Tiik  EniNBURGH  W.\TER  Sul’PLY.— It  seems 
that  in  their  last  report  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
District  Water  Trust  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
source  of  supply,  the  consulting  engineers  modified 
their  views  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
required  to  be  e.vpended  on  the  Manor  scheme. 
Whereas  formerly  10,000/.  extra  were  required,  they 
now  state  that  at  least  10,000/.  extra  would  be 
required.  In  the  conclusion  of  their  report  they 
practically  abandon  the  Manor  scheme,  and 
unanimously  recommend  the  Talia. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotl.vnd  Technical 
College. — We  ha\eTeceived  the  annual  calendar 
of  this  institution  for  1893-4,  in  which  we  are  glad 
to  notice  the  innovation  of  a complete  course  of 
architectural  lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  Gourlay,  which 
are  intended  to  assist  in  preparing  students  for 
the  Institute  Examinations.  There  is  also  an 
architectural  studio  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Gourlay,  Mr.  James  I.ochhead  being  the 
Instructor.  There  are  three  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Architecture,  delivered  weekly 
on  Friday  evenings.  One  period  of  architecture 
will  be  more  fully  treated  in  each  year  ; the  period 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  the  “ English  Renaissance." 
The  lantern  will  be  used  occasionally  throughout  the 
session  in  all  the  courses.  The  class  for  measuring 
and  sketching  at  Glasgow  Cathedral  will  meet  from 
.\pril  till  October,  from  2 p.ni.  till  6 p.m.  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  This  class  has  been  very  well 
attended,  and  much  good  work  has  been  done.  In 
each  of  the  stages  in  Building  Construction  there 
will  be  two  lectures  weekly  of  fully  one  hour  in  each. 
The  rooms  in  which  the  classes  meet  have  been 
much  improved,  and  are  now  well  suited  for  the 
work. 

Leaving  Work  without  Notice.— As  a result 
of  the  strike  at  Hebburn-on-Tyne  Colliery,  486 
miners  were  summoned  at  South  Shields  for  illegally 
absenting  themselves  from  work.  When  the  case 
had  been  opened  they  admitted  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  consented  to  pay  a lump  sum  of  312/.  15s. 
as  damages. 

Newmarket,  Forres. — The  following  are  the 
successful  contractors  for  the  alterations  and 
improvements  about  to  be  made  on  the  New 
Market,  and  for  which  Messrs.  A.  & W.  Reid. 
Elgin,  are  architects  Carpenter,  George  Forrest  ; 
plumber,  Alexander  Laing ; plasterer,  John  Nairn, 
jun.  : painter,  Wm.  Fordyce ; slater,  -■Mexandcr 
Forbes,  all  of  Forres. 

The  F.lectric  Light  at  Brighton. — The 
inauguration  of  the  electric  light  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  marine  promenade  at  Brighton  was 
performed  on  Saturday  evening  by  the  Mayoress, 
Miss  Ewart,  on  a platform  at  the  base  of  one  of 
the  lamps.  Alderman  Moon,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Lighting  Committee,  explained  that  this  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  low-tension  system  being 
applied  to  street  lighting  on  anything  like  such  a 
considerable  scale,  and  that  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  street  lighting  by  electricity.  He  then 
asked  the  Mayoress  to  switch  on  the  light,  which 
was  done,  by  lowering  the  handle  at  the  base  of  the 
pillar,  and  five  of  the  arc  lamps  that  crown  the 
ornamental  pillars  at  a height  of 28  ft.,  were  lighted. 
As  the  light  can  only  be  switched  on  to  five  lamps 
at  a time,  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Corporation 
were  deputed  to  turn  on  the  light  at  the  other  thirty- 
five  lamps,  and  they  were  lighied  almost  simultane- 
ously. One  or  two  of  the  lamps  went  out  at  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  but  the  defects  were 
speedily  adjusted,  and  they  afterwards  burnt  steadily. 
The  cost  will  be  about  1.200/.  per  annum,  or  300/.  a 
year  more  than  for  gas. 

Property  S.ales,  1893. — As  we  have  announced 
from  time  to  time,  several  large  properties,  some  of 
them  comprising  historical  seats,  were  placed  in  the 
market  last  season.  So  infrequent  proved  the  sales 
at  auction  that  the  season  has  been  characterised  as 
one  of  unprecedented  depression.  On  the  other 
hand,  a few  of  the  best  properties  soon  found  pur- 
chasers by  private  contract.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  John  Lysaght,  of  Bristol,  has  bought 
Hengrave  Hall,  with  4.500  acres,  and  a mansion 
built  in  1525  by  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  a London 
merchant;  and  that  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,- 
and  Me.  W.  N.  Champion,  of  Cantley  Hall, 
Doncaster,  have  become  owners,  respectively,  of 
the  Lecourt  Estate.  Hampshire,  and  Ridles- 
'worth,  near  Thetford.  The  latter  passed  to 
)the  families  of  Mealing,  Roos,  and  Drury, 
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in  succession.  Sir  Drue  Drury,  of  Linsted, 
gentleman-usher  to  Queen  l^lizabeth,  was  the  first 
of  his  house  to  settle  here,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Philip  Calthorpe.  Sir 
Drue  rebuilt  the  hall,  and  there  he  died,  1617.  His 
descendant,  Sir  Robert  Drury,  Bart,  died  s.p. 
1712,  so  the  estate  passed  to  his  sister,  whose  son, 
Sir  Wm.  Wake,  sold  it  to  Sylvanus  Sevan.  Bevan 
pulled  down  the  old  house,  replacing  it  with  one  of 
white  brick  and  stone  dressings  of  two  floors  in  the 
Classic  style,  as  depicted  in  Neale's  "Seats,"  ist 
Series,  vol.  iii.  (xSso).  In  Blomefield’s  " Norfolk," 
(1805)  is  a description  of  two  curious  pictures  here  : 
a portrait  of  Sir  Wm.  Drury,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
who  died  in  1579,  and  a plan  of  l-Idinburgh  Castle, 
with  two  armies  before  it,  inscribed  "Sir  William 
Drurye  Knight,  Generali  of  the  Englishe,  wanne 
Edenburghe  Castle,  1573  ’’ ; around  the  picture  are 
the  arms  and  names  of  his  companions  at  the  siege, 
amongst  them  being  those  of  Mr.  Henry  Killegray, 
ambassador  (with  the  Killegrew  blazon),  Sir  George 
Carey,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  Sir  William  Killegray. 
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MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Octocer  2. 

Society  n/  Engineers  {Town  Halt,  Westminster). — Paper 
on  “ Gas  Substitutes,"  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes, 
F.l.C.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesd.w,  OcTnuER  3. 

Saniiary  Institute. —’Lsclnrs  on  “ Ventilation,  Warm- 
ing, and  Lighting,"  by  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.H.,  &c. 
8 p.m. 

Glasgo^t)  Architectural  Association.~Taptr  on  " Sym- 
bolism in  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Walter  R.  Watson.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  4. 

Foremen  and  Clerks 0/  Works'  Prosndent  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  6. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Lecture  on  ‘‘  Principles  of  Calcu- 
lating Areas,  Cubic  Space,"  &c.  By  Mr.  H.  Law.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  7. 

No'-thern  Architectural  Association. — Outdoor  Meet- 
ing. Durham  College  of  Science,  Barras  Bridge.  2.30p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  /or  Sanitary 
Officers).— N\%\x.  to  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works,  Ealing. 
3 p.m. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

i-tr59S.  H.  Hall,  Tiles  for  Lining  or  Facing  Walls,  and 
other  Surfaces. — 14,718,  J.  Judd,  E.xpanding  and  Con- 
tracting Door,  Window,  Shop  Front,  Guards,  iltc.— 14,882, 
K.  Cornish  and  J.  Cassavetti,  Glazed  Earthenware  and 
Metallic  Lacings  to  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Concreted  Surfaces. 
— 'S>3S-I,  J.  Martin,  Making  Glazed  Bricks,  &c. — 15,637, 
C.  Major,  Roofing  Tiles.— 15,792,  J.  Mortimer,  Socketed 
and  Lidded  Access  Drain  and  Water-pipes.— 15,837,  A. 
Bell,  Doors. — 16,415,  W.  Burr,  Fireproof  Ceilings. — 16,419, 
W.  Allen,  Chimney  Cowls.— 16,613,  A.  HenstrOm,  Veiui- 
lating  or  Chimney  Top. — 16,703,  J.  Walton,  White  Lead. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,048,  J.  Parker,  Manufacture  of  .Mantels  from  Metal, 
Stone,  Slate,  &c. — 20,169,  J-  Bainbridge,  Chisels  and  like 
Instruments  or  Tools,  particularly  in  securing  them  to 
their  Handles. — 21,061,  C.  Summermann,  Air-tight  Closing 
Windows. — 1,645,  J-  and  J.  T.  Wilson,  Chimney  and 
other  Cowls. — 12,063,  J-  Jones  and  Other^,  Water-waste 
Preventers.— 13,026,  J.  Howard,  Building  Blocks  or  Bricks. 
~i5>348,  j.  Dandy,  Pipe  for  Drains,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Septemiier  20.— TSy  Messrs.  Aldridge:  itg,  Bensham 
Manor-road,  Thornton  Heath,  f.,  460/.— By  D.  Young: 
86,  88,  Hargwyne-sireet,  Bri.xton,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  it'/., 
505/.— By  atimson  dr*  Sons:  25,  54,  Loder-street,  Old 
Kent-road,  u.t.  88  yrs,,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  595/.  ; 12,  14.  16, 
Galley  Wall-road,  Bermondsey,  u.l.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
770/.  : 47,  49,  Reverdy-road,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  46  yrs 
g.r.  9/.,  530/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Z.ij/j.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
fTound-rent ; i.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.  ] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,760.— Securing  Window-Sashes:  /.  Pollock.— Ths 
main  parts  of  the  appliance  are  a screwed  stem,  a pedestal 
or  barrel,  and  a projecting  linger  secured  by  a locking  nut. 
These  operate  together  to  form  a lock  fastening  for  sashes. 

18,044.— Fastenings  for  Doors  : II.  Haynes. — On 
the  handle  of  the  door  is  fixed  a stem,  and  at  the  end 
farthe.st  from  the  handle  is  a locking  piece  into  which  the 
stem  slides.  This  locking  piece  hasa  revolving  stem,  which 
is  the  essential  feature  of  the  invention. 

19^195.— Covering  for  Seats  ok  Water-Closets 
P.  G.  H.  i/o/ (Utrecht). — The  protective  covering  consists 
of  suitable  sheet  material,  such  as  paper,  with  an  opening 
to  correspond  to  that  in  the  seat.  The  edge  portion  ' 
made  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  material  cut  or  slit 
as  to  form  a number  of  flaps,  each  of  which  is  opposite  to 
the  cut  or  slit  between  two  of  the  flaps  of  the  adjacent 
sheet  of  material,  so  that  when  the  covering  is  applied  to  £ 
seat,  the  flap  portions  can  be  turned  downward  so  as  tc 
completely  cover  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  seat. 

19,206.— Wood-Sawing  Machinery  : /.  6*  C.  Pickles. 
— Several  improvements  and  combinations  of  working  parts 
are  elTected  in  order  lhat  the  parts  may  be  put  out  of  the 
way  of  the  attendant,  and  changes  in  feed  may  quickly  be 
made. 

22,989. — Ventilating  : D.  Baron. — An  enclosed  channel 
or  casing,  having  the  appearance  of  a beam,  is  placed 
across  the  room.  One  end  is  clo.sed,  the  other  is  in  communi- 
cation with  an  air-flue  or  with  the  outer  atmosphere, 
Openings  in  the  casing  provide  for  the  inlet  of  foul  air,  and 
these  openings  have  deflecting  plates  arranged  to  direct 
the  current  of  foul  air  along  the  channel  to  the  air-fines, 
each  orifice  helping  to  induce  the  foul  air  to  enter  through 
tlie  remaining  orifices  as  its  current  of  foul  air  passes  it  on 
its  way  to  the  air-flue. 

13,936.— Wood-Graining  Machine.^  ; /.  Shannon.— 
Rollers  are  made  with  cuts  or  indentations  closely  copied 
from  the  natural  wood.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
take  strips  of  the  natural  wood,  and  use  them  to  form  the 
actual  pattern  for  the  imitation  in  painting,  or  such  like 
process,  of  the  woods  themselves. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  ii. — 17;023,  T.  Barker,  Water  Waste 
Preventer  for  Closet  Cisterns. — 17,038,  J.  Logan,- Window 
Silencer. — 17,046,  C.  Allison,  Preparing  and  Seasoning 
Timber. — 17,065,  H.  Snell,  Drain  Pipes,  &c. 

Septe.\iber  12.-17,082,  R.  Dobbie,  Kitchen  or  Cooking 
Ranges. — 17,142,  L.  Grote,  Artificial  Stone. — 17,169,  W. 
Wilson  and  W.  Priest,  Manufacture  of  Paints. 

September  13.-17,162,  E.  Jeffcoie  and  J.  Bates, 
Gullies,  Traps,  Syphons,  &c.— 17,170,  J.  Crosthwaite, 
Stoves  for  Heating  Rooms,  See. — 17,204,  J.  Held,  Hinges 
for  Doors. — 17,227,  L.  Forsberg,  Planes. — 17,241,  T. 
Dunans,  Fastening  and  Securing  Window  Sash-frames. 

Septe.mber  14.— 17.283,  J.  Cochrane,  jun.,  Window 
Sashes. — 17,322,  A.  McLerin  and  C.  Wilson,  Artificial 
Stone. — 17,331,  A.  Mary,  Processes  for  the  Production  of 
While  Lead. 

Septe>mBER  15.-17.342,  J.  Mather,  Flushing  Cisterns. 
—17, ,344}  J-.  Mather,  Bail  Taps.— 17,364,  E.  Hughes, 
Ventilating. 

Septesiber  16. — 17,411,  W.  Scott-Monon,  Ornamental 

Materials  for  Decorating  Walls,  Ceilings,  Floors,  &c. 

7,446,  C.  ^Horton,^  Water-closets.— 17,500,  J.  Robinson, 


TIMBER, 
Greenbeart,  B.G. 

Con  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  g/io/o  15/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.fC.cu 
Ash.  Canada  load 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  s/is'o 

Elm,  do 3 o'o  4/5/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c,  1/5/0  9/15/0 

Oak,  do 9/15/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/15/0  7/5/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  9/5/0  2/15/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  9/S''o  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntslc,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/io/o 
Wainscot,  Kiga, 

&c.,  log 2/15/0  5/0/0 

Odessa,  crown  ... . 9/15,0  c/o/o 
Deals,  Finland 
and&iststd  100  7/0/0  910/0 

Do,  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  710/0 

Do.  Riga  70/0  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyellow  ....  9/o/o»2io/o 

Do.  and  yellow. . 7/0/0  U/o/o 

Do.  white 8/^0  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/a/o  15/0/0 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  ai/jo/o  a6/io/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  i6/o/o  17/Jo/o  j 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/ro/o  10/5/0  j 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  B/io/o  lo/io/o  I 
Do.  do.  3rd  & I 

and  6/ro/o  7 15/0  I 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  1 

Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 


3 ’0/0  15/0/0 


Do.  and  

Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft 
Honduras.  ..Sec 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mexican  ^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do,  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St,  Do- 
ming ....  . . . _ 


0/9/6  0/14/0 
0/7,6  0/11/6 
0/4,6  0/7/0 


TIMBER  Icondnued), 

Sarin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 

METALB. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  9,2  5}  o.'o/o 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London S/17/6  6'o/o 

Do.  do,  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  s/10/0 

Do,  Staffordshire. 

In  London 6/0/0  6/zo/o 
Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  45/15/0  46'5/o 
Best  selected  . . 46/15/0  47,5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  540/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4r''-  A - 

YHLLOWMETAUb  1 
L E A D — Pt  g, 

Spanish ton  9'is'o  9/i6'3 

English  com. 

brands  9, 16*3  9/189 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft 

and  upwards....  lo/io/o  i3,'is'o 

Pipe ia/0/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  so  s'l  9o,'io/o 

VieiUe  Mon. 

tagne o'o'o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 79,10/0  80/0/0 

Australian 8c/io/o  82/0/0 

English  Ingots..  85/0/065/10/0 

Banca 88/a/o  0/0/0 

82/0/0  0/0/0 

OILS. 


0/0/4}  0/0/5 


BUlltou  . 


Linseed  too  aih/6  91/7/ 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  31/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon ao/is'o  o'o;o 

Palm,  Lagos 26/1  j/o  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

t/6  I pale 93/15/0  94/c/o 

/4l  1 Do.  brown  22/jo  22/10/0 

/6  I Cottonseed  ref. ...  995/0  0/0/0 

/si  I Oleine 23-19/0  94/10/0 

. 13/0/0  I Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

9/0/0  *0/0/0  I Do.  refined  s/ie/o  ia/0/0 

i8/o/o  . Tab  — Stockholm 


/P 

4/0/0 


TENDERS. 

ICommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  ‘‘The  Editor,’'and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.tn.  on  Thursdays. 


ASHB^.DE-LA-ZOUCH,— For  the  erection  of  an  Isolation 
hospital  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Jno.  W. 
Metcalf,  C-E,,  Surveyor,  31,  Tamworth-road,  Ashby-de.la-Zouch 

Ernest  Clark  ,£795  I Henry  Slater  1^677 

E,  Orton 769  I ' — • • ' 


T.  Orton  , 


ASTON.— For  erecting  three  cottages  In  Mansfield-road.  Aston, 
for  Mrs.  Toseph  Hill.  Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  architect  :— 

C.  Bampfield £715  to  I Greenwood  ^660  o 

Esau  Smith  698  10  | Stone  (accepted) 650  o 


BLACKPOOL.- 
iorporation.  Mr 


Recoil  Apparatus  Applicable  to  Swing-spring  S. ’&  j.  Whitehead 


o 0 I Cr.tven  li  Sons  ....,£10.930  o 
o o W.  H.  Dean  & Son, 

o oj  Blackpool* 10,699  3 

•Accepted. 


HIGH-CLAS:5  joinery. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


£2.1(0  > 


NOTTINGHAM-— For  the  erection  of  n branch  pf.]ice-';i.- 
and  holiie.  Sncinton  Il-rmilnge,  for  <h«  Wntrh  Comniit 
Hrn»n  C.E..  Boroueh  Erymeer.  GuiWha  I.  Noltmgli.ir 
I,  F.  I’rice o o I I.  Whittal<er  

— .*1 — c.  T -...1,...  o .£3  ,2  onoernett* 

coo  \^ii|iamson  ...... 

1.  Harlow 

H-  Viewers.  Water- 
way-s*reel,  E.. 


I'ENRTTII.— Arcerted  for  the  ereettotx  of  chops,  s'ah 
wo  crnincist.  for  Mr.  W.  Hetherirgion.  Mr.  II.  H-ggmson. 
architect.  20,  EoelTsh-street.  Carlisle.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 
avatort'.  Masons',  Briiktayers' . and  (.'ar/vii/trs'  and  Joiners' 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


Archer  

, Wall*  Co 5.ai7 

( Multon  4;  Wallis 5.191 

] L.  Seager  *.S27 


GRIMSBY.-For 
district  of  All  siaints.  U 

J.  A.  Thomas £>.' 

Hcwins4rGoo(lhand  1. 
Thompson  5c  Sons  i,( 


IIARTI.EY 

miles  of  3-iii-  c.isc-iron  wa 
Authority.  .M r.  J.  R.  hisiei 

C.S.  Mallet  £isx 

H.art  & Sons 772 

Pcatis  & A.swell  69a 

Portsmouth  Water 
Fittings  Co 651  1 

Hughes  & Gotto  ....  653; 

Free  & Sons 650 

1_  Faulkner  & Sons  630 
Claridge  .N  Hloxhaiu  595 

H.  Green sS; 

Briggs.  W.iU.  i Co.  582 
Clay  Cross  Co.^..^...  559 


ion  of  a Church  Institute  for  1 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cresswell.  atchllccl 
I I Thos.  Wilkinson, 
o llighgate,  Clea- 

o|  ihorpe  (accepted)  .£1,007  0 


RUNCORN.— For  the  erection  nf  vagrants'  w.ird  at  the  work- 
house.  Duiton.  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Percy  Silcock, 
architect.  Egypl-sirect,  Warrington:— 

K.  W.  Collin £375  I Houghton  £356 

Wm.  Beckett 757  I Thos.  Davies,  Frodsham* 

• Accepted. 

erage  works,  roads,  &c..  for 
High 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON-MALLET. 

London  Agent: 

E.  A.  'WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 

HAS!  HILL  ^TONB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke* 
under- Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  i Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


[Advt, 


flNTNEY  (lUntsl.— For  providing  and  laying  two 
Kr.irnn  wrtter.i.itirj,  fee.,  lor  the  Rural  S.anitary 
uiveyor.  Fleet,  Hants 

H.Bl.icknell £S44  13  6 

J.  Kmchington 5=8  14  8 


■ilboti 


Edward  Steer  .., 
John  larvis,  Tun- 
bridge Wells  . . 
V.  H.  Wheeler.. 
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Prices  Current  of  Materials  

T/ic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 

SfHE  present  exhibi- 
tion, opened  this 
week  at  the  New 
Gallery,  serves 
to  confirm  the 
opinion  we  ex- 
pressed in  regard 
to  the  last  exhi- 
bition of  the 
kind,  that  it 


would  be  much  wiser  not  to  attempt  to  keep 
it  up  annually.  In  such  cases  the  difficulty 
of  finding  an  adequate  amount  of  furniture 
and  decorative  work  of  a high  class  to  fill 
the  rooms  each  year  inevitably  leads,  as  the 
last  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  too  clearly 
showed,  to  bringing  in  the  element  of  trade 
display  and  going  to  large  dealers  to  supply 
a sufficiency  of  exhibits  which  cannot  be 
kept  up  by  other  means.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  theory  on  which  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions  are  based,  viz., 
that  all  work  should  be  exhibited  under  the 
names  of  the  people  who  actually  designed 
and  executed  it,  and  not  under  the  name  of 
a firm  which  deals  merely  in  such  articles — 
though  a most  wholesome  one,  is  one  so 
opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  day  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  furniture  and 
fittings,  that  there  is  no  very  Iprge  store  of 
design  and  workmanship  to  draw  upon,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for 
the  evolution  of  new  ideas  and  new  work,  if 
the  interest  of  the  exhibitions  is  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  level  promised  in  its  first  and  second 
years.  The  exhibition  has  now  been 
dropped  for  two  years,  and  the  one  at 
present  open  is  a very  good  one,  in  which 
the  trade  element  is,  at  all  events,  not 
predominant.  There  are  one  or  two  cases 
of  articles  by  well-known  firms,  it  is  true, 
who  specially  pose  as  art-producing  firms, 
bur  who  would  probably  have  no  objection 
to  give  the  names  of  designers  and  workers 
if  they  had  been  specially  asked  to  do  so  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  these 
cases  there  has  been  some  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  As  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  professes  to  represent  personal  work, 
this  principle  ought  to  be  carried  out  rigidly. 
We  observed,  too,  on  private  view  day,  a 
case  filled  with  friced  articles — a practice 


which  would  at  once  convert  the  exhibition 
into  a furniture  bric-d-brach2iza<ix  \ but 
we  were  glad  to  observe  that  these  obnoxious 
price-tickets  had  been  removed  on  the  public 
opening  day. 

The  furniture  designs  are  those  which,  of 
course,  come  most  directly  within  our 
province,  although  in  one  sense  they  are  less 
so  here  than  in  many  other  collections,  for  a 
reason  which  is  in  itself  a gratifying  one ; 
they  are  not  imitative  of  architectural 
forms.  Not  that  we  necessarily  scout  the 
introduction  of  imitations  of  architectural 
forms  in  the  more  sumptuous  class  of 
furniture  design,  provided  the  detail  is 
modified  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  its  position 
and  the  material  used.  But  for  good 
furniture  for  ordinary  use  rather  than  for 
show  we  want  design  which  arises  naturally 
from  the  material  out  of  which  the  thing  is 
made  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  influence  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  very  wholesome.  It  shows 
us  examples  of  furniture  which  in  design 
professes  to  be  nothing  but  furniture;  in 
which  a table-leg  is  a table-leg  and  not  a 
column  or  a baluster  ; and  which  nevertheless 
are  designed  so  as  to  have  artistic  interest 
and  expression.  Among  these  some  of  the 
best  are  those  designed  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  an  architect  who  has  shown 
a special  faculty  for  furniture  design. 
His  inlaid  sideboard  (12),  made  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Mason,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
rooms,  simple  and  suitable  in  form  ; the 
inlays  consist  of  three  conventional  flowers  in 
the  back  of  the  sideboard,  of  which  the  side 
ones  are  admirable  in  outline  and  effect ; the 
centre  one,  a rose,  not  so  successful;  the 
rose  is  too  sumptuous  a flower,  and  one  in 
which  outline  has  too  little  a place,  to  be 
successfully  conventionalised.  The  small 
checquer  inlay  diaper  which  forms  a surface 
ornament  is  original  and  effective.  By  the 
same  designer  is  a rosewood  settee  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Urand  (175),  a cane-lined  seat  of 
ample  depth,  the  arms  at  the  ends  worked 
with  a bold  and  effective  sweep,  the  whole 
depending  almost  entirely  on  form  and  good 
workmanship  for  its  effect.  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
“Print  Cabinet”  (150)  by  Mr.  Mason,  is 
boldly  treated  in  inlay  in  oak,  walnut,  and 


ebony;  we  do  not  like  the  form  so  much  as 
in  the  other  examples,  nor  the  effect  of  the 
black  inlay  down  the  middle  of  the  fronts  of 
the  drawers,  whicli  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  reason. 

All  these,  however,  show  the  hand  of  the 
architectural  designer,  though  there  is  not  an 
architectural  detail  (in  the  usual  sense)  in 
them;  and  it  is  this  particular  hand  that  we 
want  in  furniture  design.  We  seem  to  miss 
it,  for  example,  in  the  cabinet  in  Italian 
Walnut  (93)  designed  and  carved  by  Mr.  G. 
Jack,  the  joinery  by  Mr.  W.  Thatcher.  The 
best  portion  is  the  long  lower  panel  of  very 
freely  and  boldly  treated  flat  foliage  ; but  the 
transition  from  the  legs  to  the  body  of  the 
cabinet  is  awkwardly  managed,  or  we  might 
say  not  managed  at  all ; there  is  a break  as 
if  tlie  two  parts  had  not  been  made  for  each 
other.  Among  the  simpler  things  in  which 
the  architect’s  hand  is  very  apparent  is  the 
“Oak  Writing  Cabinet”  (85)  designed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  and  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Hall  and  Mr.  W.  Randall.  This  is  very  plain 
though  solid  work,  and  depends  for  its 
interest  as  design  mainly  on  outline  ; notice 
especially  the  shape  into  which  the  sides  are- 
cut,  with  the  wavy  line  at  the  top,  and  tiie 
lines  on  which  the  front  of  these  side-pieces 
is  worked.  The  care  given  to  line  in  these 
small  details  is  just  what  separates  a plain 
piece  of  furniture  like  tiiis  from  ordinary 
joiner's  work.  The  same  quality  of  line  and 
shaping  is  shown  in  the  oak  arm-chair  (27), 
designed  by  Mr.  Lethaby. 

In  some  of  the  furniture  we  find  rather  too 
great  a tendency  to  the  virtue  of  plain 
solidity.  The  piano  (240)  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Cave  and  executed  by  Mr.  C.  Becksteiii 
(we  rather  doubt  if  “executed”  is  correct 
here)  has  a decided  practical  result  in  the 
management  of  the  candle-holders.  These 
are  usually  metal  brackets  attached  to  the 
front,  with  the  double  disadvantage  that  the 
light  cannot  be  got  at  a convenient  angle 
with  the  book,  and  that  almost  invariably 
these  metal  appendages  are  liable  to  rattle 
and  cause  annoyance  to  the  player.  In  this 
piano  they  are  fixed  on  a continuation  up- 
wards of  the  front  legs  of  the  piano,  which 
rise  past  the  keyboard  to  the  level  required 
for  the  candles.  Thus  they  form  a part  of 
the  solid  framework  of  the  case,  and  stand 
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well  out  in  front  of  the  instrument.  But 
considering  that  a piano  is  generally  a piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture,  is  not  this  one  some- 
what too  heavy,  too  massive,  too  straight- 
lined  for  civilisation  ? It  is  more  like  a very 
well  made  and  rather  costly  " cottage  piano,” 
too  costly  for  such  a purpose,  and  hardly 
refined  enough  in  appearance  for  the  salon. 
We  find  the  same  fault  with  Mr.  Voysey’s 
" Lady’s  Work-cabinet  ” (134),  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  Hall  and  J.  Wall,  hinges  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  “Wood  Handicrafts 
Society  ” (it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  this 
society  specially  has  to  do  with  decorative 
brass  hinges).  This  is  a fine  solid  piece  of 
furniture,  of  original  design,  and  convenient 
in  arrangement ; but  we  demur  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  specially  a “ Lady's  ” cabinet.  It  is 
too  square  and  too  heavy  for  that.  A piece 
of  furniture  intended  specially  for  a lady's 
use  should  surely  be  marked  especially  by 
grace  of  line  and  comparative  lightness  of 
parts  and  construction,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case  here.  Mr.  Macartney’s  “ Escritoire  ” 
(105),  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hall,  and  not  described 
as  a lady’s  piece  of  furniture,  is  obviously 
and  appropriately  such  nevertheless.  It  is 
light,  elegant,  graceful,  though  of  thoroughly 
sound  make ; the  design  of  the  legs  and  feet 
is  particularly  good.  The  plain  leather- 
seated  arm-chair,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bidlake  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Dixon  (183  ; we 
do  not  quite  see  where  was  the  necessity  or 
the  chance  for  two  designers),  and  made  by 
the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,  is  a 
good  piece  of  plain  unpretentious  work. 
Near  this  is  a large  and  sumptuous  “ Linen- 
press  ”(184),  designed  by  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
executed  for  Morrison  & Co.  by  Mr.  A. 
Paterson,  of  inlaid  walnut ; an  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship — the  drawers  most 
honestly  fitted  and  finished ; it  is  embellished 
on  the  top  and  bottom  rails  with  inlaid  swans 
in  white  wood  which  are  cleverly  contrived  to 
appear  to  float  upon  the  sinuosities  of  grain  of 
the  walnut  wood.  There  is  no  particular  point 
in  this  decoration,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory 
than  what  Mr.  Lethaby  calls  the  “coarse 
inlay”  of  his  oak  chest  (147),  in  which  sheep 
are  inlaid  in  rather  rude  outline  with  their 
legs  cut  and  inlaid  separately  in  a very 
primitive  fashion.  We  remember  this  or 
some  work  of  the  same  kind  in  one  of  the 
Kenton  Society’s  exhibitions ; it  hardly 
commends  itself  to  us.  If  animals  are 
introduced  at  all  in  inlay,  we  should 
like  to  have  something  a little  less 
“wooden”  than  these.  Nor  can  we  quite 
make  out  the  charm  of  the  same  clever 
designer's  “Door  for  a Nursery”  (225). 
Why  this  disagreeable  green  tone,  and  why 
paint  the  stiles  with  an  apparent  imitation 
of  metal  bandaging  ? This  is  surely  initiating 
the  children’s  mind  into  the  idea  of  sham 
construction  or  sham  material,  which  they 
will  learn  soon  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lethaby  is  at  his 
best  in  his  original  and  refined  design  of  a 
“Marble  Chimney-piece”  (42),  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  To  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  exhibition  thoroughly 
we  should  have  had  the  names  of  the  men 
in  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley’s  employ  who 
made  it ; and  we  fear  we  should  have  felt  called 
on  to  complain  a little  as  to  the  bad  joining 
of  the  thin  slabs  which  form  the  sides  and 
top : not  very  good  workmanship.  The 
design  is  exceedingly  simple  and  restrained, 
but  quite  original  and  a thorough  piece  of 
architect’s  work.  In  the  flat  portions  an  effec- 
tive use  is  made  of  the  contrast  of  slabs  of 
white  and  grey  mottled  marble.  Among 
other  pieces  of  work  connected  with  the  fire- 
place we  have  the  "cast-iron  grate,”  with 
beaten  and  polished  lintel,  designed  By 
Mr.  G.  Jack  and  executed  by  Me-srs. 
Longden  & Co.,  “ assisted  by  W.  Middleton. ' 
W.  \’ickers.  W.  Bullas,  and  W.  Knowles  : " 
a very'  good  and  effective  piece  of  work,  i 
Over  this  is  Mr.  G.  Jack’s  “ chimney  breast  ” ' 
(168)  in  modelled  and  coloured  plaster, 
divided  into  panels  each  of  which  contains' 
in  the  centre  a coloured  study  of  a flying' 
sea-bird  in  bas-relief;  these  birds  are  very  j 
carefully  studied,  and  the  whole  forms  aj 


most  suggestive  and  poetic  kind  of  orna- 
ment for  a seaside  house.  The  “Chimney 
piece  in  carved  alabaster  ” (176)  by  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  looks  as  if 
it  was  intended  for  Welbeck  Abbey,  from  its 
general  similarity  with  the  style  of  decora- 
tion of  the  Welbeck  Abbey  Library  (illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  for  September  23).  The 
carving  is  executed  in  a flat  relief  which  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; the  colour  pro- 
duced by  inlays  and  voussoirs  to  the  chimney 
arch  is  rich  in  effect ; it  rather  strikes  one, 
however,  as  if  colour  and  texture  had  been 
more  thought  of  than  form  ; the  whole  seems 
rather  square  and  hea'vy  in  effect,  and  we  do 
not  see  the  relation  in  design  between  the 
main  portion  of  the  work  and  the  erection 
over  it,  variegated  with  inlaid  discs  in  dark 
marble. 

In  speaking  of  the  furniture  properly  so 
called,  we  should  not  have  passed  over  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s  fine  and  classical-looking 
“Studio  Seat”  (84),  a low  broad  settee 
without  back  or  arms,  with  short  heavy 
moulded  supports,  and  diversified  with 
inlays  of  mother-of-pearl  and  other  material. 
We  fancy  we  have  seen  this  in  one  of  the 
artist’s  paintings.  The  plain  leather  straps 
which  confine  the  wide  cushion  seem  a little 
out  of  Ijeeping  with  the  richness  of  the  rest 
of  the  work,  as  if  they  wanted  some  little 
stamped  surface  ornament  to  bring  them 
into  place. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibits,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  interest,  consists  in  the 
series  of  drawings  illustrating  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond’s  designs  for  the  colour  decoration 
in  mosaic  of  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Two  of 
the  full-size  cartoons  are  hung  in  the  central 
hall : this  is  hardly  the  place  to  judge  of 
their  effect,  as  the  space  is  not  great  enough, 
and  they  are  too  near  the  eye,  and  lose  also 
by  being  dissociated  from  their  proper 
architectural  framework.  It  is  from  the 
series  of  small  “ First  Sketches  ” (54  to  69) 
hung  in  the  west  room,  that  we  can  best 
form  an  idea  of  the  artist’s  intention.  This 
is  a fine  piece  of  work  and  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  semicircular  lunettes  are 
treated  with  a figure  at  each  side,  in  most 
cases,  and  the  intervening  space  (partially 
occupied  by  architectural  detail)  filled  up 
with  symbolic  decoration.  Thus,  in  the 
Annunciation,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
one  lunette,  we  have  the  announcing  angel 
standing  on  the  left  of  the  compartment  and 
the  Virgin  fa  beautiful  figure)  on  the  right ; 
other  subjects,  the  “ Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise ” for  instance,  are  treated  in  a similar 
manner;  the  angel  guarding  the  gate 
(a  grand  figure)  on  the  left,  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  right.  The  posing  of  the 
figures  is  probably  dictated  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  feeling  to  be  conveyed. 
Thus,  while  the  angel  and  the  Virgin  in  the 
first-named  subject  naturally  face  each  other, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  Expulsion  the  guarding 
angel  has  his  back  to  the  two  retreating 
figures  on  the  other  side.  The  Delphic  Sibyl, 
one  of  the  full-size  cartoons  (of  which  the 
small  sketch  is  also  exhibited),  is  almost 
inevitably  based  to  some  extent  on  Michel- 
angelo— one  could  hardly  escape  that ; and 
the  subsidiary  genius  appears  as  if  his  action 
had  been  suggested  by  that  of  the  Bacchus  in 
Titian’s  immortal  painting  ; but  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  that.  The  sketch  for  the  centre 
east  window  looks  as  if  it  would  work  out 
into  a fine  thing.  It  is  very  Blakian  in  con- 
ception ; the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by 
angels  standing  on  spheres  (would  not  these 
spheres  have  been  better  a little  larger? 
they  seem  scarcely  adequate  bases  for  the 
figures);  the  middle  portion  by  seated 
taints  and  elders  of  very  broad  design  and 
dignified  aspect ; the  upper  portion  con- 
sists of  a tumultuous  grouping  of  angels 
whose  wings  and  raiment  form  a climax  of 
rich  colour.  This  is  a stained  glass  design 
perfectly  suited  for  a Renaissance  church,  in 
style  and  feeling,  and  yet  suffused  with 
a glow  of  colour  characteristic  of  Mediaeval 
glass.  The  proposed  treatment  of  the 
clearstory  windows,  of  which  two  drawings 
are  shown,  is  also  exceedingly  satisfactory; 


these  are  grisaille  windows  filled  with 
decorative  design  only,  the  centre  portion 
with  Renaissance  scroll-work,  the  borders 
with  interlaced  patterns  of  a Byzantine  type  ; 
this  also  is  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  a 
Renaissance  church,  while  better  fitted  for 
stained  glass  treatment  than  a border  of 
orthodox  Renaissance  pattern  would  be. 
Taking  this  set  of  designs  as  a whole, 
they  afford  matter  for  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
noble  national  work  of  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ; they  promise  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  achieved  which  will  be  both 
fine  and  interesting  in  itself  and  effective  as 
a work  of  decoration  ; and  if  the  result  in 
the  execution  in  mosaic  is  equal  to  what  the 
drawings  convey,  both  the  artist  and  the 
public  may  be  congratulated. 

Among  the  designs  for  window-glass  is 
Mr.  Holiday’s  cartoon  (51)  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  new  west-window  in  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark;  subject,  “The  Creation."  This 
is  a remarkable  and  unusual  treatment,  the 
subjects  being  divided  into  a series  of  square 
panels,  and  treated  in  a highly  conven- 
tionalised form,  specially  suitable  for 
stained  glass.  This  design  should  be 
studied,  for  it  is  quite  out  of  the  usual  run 
of  modern  stained  glass  design,  and 
shows  very  well  how  subjects  of  great 
significance  can  be  reduced  to  a symbolical 
and  conventional  form,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible  and  yet  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  anything,  in  the  nature  of  a 
picture.  Mr.  C.  W.  Whall  exhibits  two 
cartoons  ot  finely  designed  figures  of  Eve 
and  St.  Michael  for  glass  at  St.  Mary's, 
Stamford  ; the  St.  Michael  perhaps  a little 
too  much  suggests  a man  in  armour  rather 
than  a celestial  power.  Rossetti’s  series  of 
designs  for  glass  representing  the  “Storyof 
St.  George”  (6  to  n)  are  interesting  but  very 
curious  in  drawing.  By  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
there  are  some  cartoons  of  angels  for  stained- 
glass  which  are  of  special  interest  as  studies 
of  drapery,  treated  with  the  stiff  monumental 
lines  which  are  so  suitable  for  glass.  Mr, 
Selwyn  Image’s  cartoons  for  domestic-glass 
representing  “ Brownies  ” (78,  79)  are 

original  in  idea  and  in  perfectly  stained- 
glass  style ; the  same  may  be  said  of 
Miss  Newill’s  cartoon  (34)  of  the  subject 
of  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  also  lor 
domestic-glass.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown 
exhibits  a series  of  cartoons  for  glass  for 
Durham  (15-20)  illustrating  the  story  of  St. 
Oswald,  and  a monochrome  study  for  one  of 
his  Manchester  wail  paintings,  “The  Expul- 
sion of  the  Danes  from  Manchester  ” (2),  in 
which  early  Mediaeval  architecture  of  rather 
an  imaginary  type  is  cleverly  used  as  the 
scenic  setting. 

Textiles  are  very  largely  represented,  the 
most  notable  work  being  the  large  subject  from 
a San  Graal  series,  representing  “Sir  Galahad 
and  the  Holy  Graal  ” (89),  worked  in  arras 
tapestry  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones, 
by  Messrs,  ^^orris  & Co.  Here  also,  on  prin- 
ciple, we  should  have  had  a list  of  the 
names  of  the  workers ; and  it  is  matter  for 
reflection  to  find  that  Mr.  William  Morris, 
who  is  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition,  and  who  has  demon- 
strated so  perseveringly  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  the  artisan,  nevertheless 
exhibits  work  executed  by  “&  Co.’’,  just 
like  any  of  the  trading  stained-glass  or 
furniture  firms : so  much  for  principle  and 
practice.  The  design  is  treated,  as  far  as 
the  figures  are  concerned,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  one  plane;  on  the  right  is  a kind  of 
section  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  Holy 
Graal  stands  on  an  altar  before  adoring 
angels,  and  Sir  Galahad  kneels  at  the  door ; 
Sir  Lancelot,  we  presume,  his  armour  girt 
with  Enid’s  pearl-sewn  sleeve,  kneels  on  the 
left  at  a distance,  as  unworthy  to  approach 
nearer.  His  stern  and  melancholy  figure 
is  the  finest  thing  in  the  composition.  There 
is  a wealth  of  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
treated  in  a sufficiently  conventional  manner 
and  affording  a quantity  of  beautiful  detail 
and  colour ; the  background  is  a gloomy 
wood,  and  on  the  left  is  a rather  realistic 
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beach  and  shells,  backed  by  very  conven- 
tional waves  which  have  not  at  all  a happy 
effect.  In  fact,  the  balance  between  conven- 
tionalism and  realism  is  hardly  maintained 
at  the  same  level  throughout  the  design. 
The  work  is  splendidly  executed,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  most  important  point  of  the 
subject,  the  angels  and  Holy  Graal,  is  hardly 
impressive  in  a poetic  sense,  and  one  can- 
not help  feeling  a doubt  whether  the  result 
is  commensurate  with  the  immense  labour 
which  must  have  been  gone  through  to 
produce  it.  Among  other  textile  work  we 
may  draw  attention  to  a sumptuous  carpet 
in  the  west  room,  designed  by  Mr.  William 
Morris  and  worked  by  “ & Co.”  ; a cream- 
silk  portiere  (162)  executed  by  the  Royal 
School  of  Art-Needlework  (no  designer’s 
name);  a set  of  dessert  doilies  (158-9) 
designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  (no 
worker’s  name)  and  representing  “ Flora’s 
retinue,”  which  are  charming ; a portiere 
(166)  designed  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance,  and 
executed  by  the  Misses  B.  Hugget,  B. 
Savage,  and  B.  Fisk,  which  is  original  both 
in  design  and  in  colour  effect,  the  centre  forms 
in  white  line,  in  the  flowers,  having  a very 
sparkling  effect ; a piano-back  (197)  in  embroi- 
dered satin,  with  flowers  and  leaves  applique, 
designed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Hallward  and 
executed  by  Miss  Edith  Bloxam,  very  rich  in 
effect ; and  a curtain  and  vallance  for  a bed- 
hanging (200),  worked  by  Miss  Lily  Yeats 
and  Miss  Ellen  Wright  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
work,  diversified  by  a quotation  from  a 
charming  little  poem  by  the  designer. 
There  are  other  good  pieces  of  textile 
work  which  we  have  not  space  to  parti- 
cularise. At  one  end  of  the  north  gallery 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wall-papers  by 
various  designers,  two  fine  ones  designed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  (233-4),  and  one  rather 
curious  and  original  design,  “ The  Vine,’’  a 
printed  wail  decoration  in  tinted  lacquer 
(235),  designed  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner 
and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Bottomley  (Messrs. 
Jeffrey  & Co.).  This  is  a striking  piece  of 
work,  but  placed  all  round  a room  it  would 
have  rather  too  much  the  efi'ect  of  cutting  the 
wall  into  a series  of  vertical  stripes. 

In  the  central  hall  we  notice  among  other 
things  of  interest  Mr.  M.  Wilson’s  font  and 
altar-cross  for  Welbeck  Abbey,  both  good 
and  original ; a point  in  the  cross  is  the  form 
of  the  plan  of  the  base,  oval  in  its  general 
proportion.  We  should  have  rather  liked  the 
cross  Detterwithout  the  thinandrather fragile- 
lookingtraceryornamentsurrounding  tlie  ends 
of  the  arms,  which  seems  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  solid  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
work.  In  the  central  hall  also  is  a fine 
bronze  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  J.  D.  Sedding,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy, 
two  draped  figures  in  relief  supporting  a 
tablet  with  a low-relief  portrait  of  the  late 
architect  on  it,  which  has  the  merit  of 
being  a very  good  likeness,  while  the  general 
composition  of  the  whole  is  very  harmonious 
in  line.  Another  very  interesting  exhibit  in 
the  central  hall  is  a stand  with  two  or  three 
of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  models  made  to  assist  in 
the  composition  of  his  pictures,  including  a 
complete  sculpture  sketch,  as  it  may  be 
called,  for  the  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Among  interesting  works  which  come 
under  no  special  class  we  may  draw 
attention  to  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Waller 
Crane  of  a design  for  a shield  presented  by 
the  Daily  Chronicle  to  the  London  Schools 
Swimming  Association  (38);  the  shield,  of  a 
very  graceful  external  outline,  is  bordered 
with  aquatic  emblems,  and  in  the  field  in  the 
centre  are  two  youths  swimming,  who  appear, 
by  the  way,  to  be  swimming  ‘‘side-stroke” 
on  their  faces,  but  that  is  a detail  which  does 
not  directly  concern  the  artistic  efi'ect  of  the 
work.  The  painted  designs  for  two  fans 
(215-6),  by  Miss  Mary  Sargent  Florence,  are 
exceptionally  good  in  design,  and  show  a 
fine  feeling  for  colour. 

The  south  room  is  mainly  devoted  to 
books,  binding  and  printing,  and  studies  for 
book  illustrations,  many  of  which  latter,  by 
well-kriown  artists,  are  of  much  interest. 


Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson  exhibits  a case  of 
' books  (414)  “bound  by  the  Doves  bindery,” 
“ to  wit,  designed  by  T.  J.  Cobden  Sanderson, 
printed  by  Charles  M'Leish,  forwarded  by 
Charles  Wilkinson,  sewn  by  Bessie  Hooley, 
clasps  by  Douglas  B.  Cockerell.”  This  is  a 
conscientious  cariyung  out  of  the  principle 
of  the  exhibition.  Many  of  the  bindings 
are  beautiful,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  any  are  better  than  the  one  in 
the  next  case  (415),  of  “ Elizabethan  Lyrics,” 
designed  and  tooled  by  Miss  Irene  Nicholls. 
However,  tliere  is  scarcely  a binding 
in  these  two  cases  which  is  not  good  of  its 
kind.  The  tltree  cases  of  books  “printed  at 
the  Kelmscott  Press  ” suggest  a question 
which  other  things  in  the  exhibition  also 
suggest — whether  it  is  not  possible  to  go  too 
far,  and  to  defeat  the  real  ends  of  work,  in 
the  too  ardent  striving  to  be  “artistic.” 
Literature,  for  example,  is  literature,  not 
design,  and  the  printing  of  books  with  the 
type  and  borders  and  initials  all  arranged  to 
produce  an  artistic  result  to  the  eye  has 
somewhat  the  efi'ect  of  putting  the  orna- 
mental element  before  the  literary’.  For 
example,  we  find  Tennyson’s  “Maud” 
printed  in  capitals  and  with  the  lines,  as 
printers  say,  “run  on,”  i.e.,  not  divided 
obviously  into  lines,  but  looking  to  the  eye 
like  prose.  This  is  an  utter  mistake;  no 
great  poet  would  ever  want  his  work 
printed  so;  the  literary  form  should  be 
clear  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  This 
is  one  example  of  a tendency  to  excess  in 
the  endeavour  after  artistic  form. 

We  may  add  that  a feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  illustration  of  the  operations  of 
printing,  and  of  the  making  of  blocks  for  wall- 
paper, carried  on  by  artisans  in  the  south  and 
north  rooms,  so  that  the  processes  can  be 
studied  in  operation.  In  regard  to  the  wall- 
paper printing  this  is  of  considerable  interest, 
and  is  evidently  found  to  be  so  by  visitors. 

We  congratulate  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  on  a very  varied  and  interesting 
exhibition. 


NOTES. 

is  interesting  to  architects  to 
find  that  a debated  question  as 
to  the  date  of  important  sculp- 
tures may  have  to  be  tried  in 
an  architectural  court.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  the  remarkable  works  of  art 
found  at  Lycosura,  and  recently,  in  part, 
published  by  Mr.  Kabbadias.  They  have 
enjoyed  a double  prestige,  as  the  first  and 
only  works  we  possess  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  sculptor,  Damophon,  of  the  fourth 
century,  b.c.,  and  as  echoes  in  stone  of  the 
style  of  ancient  elaborate  xoana.  This  last 
prestige  they  will  retain,  but  it  seems  that 
on  architectural  grounds  we  shall  have  to 
attribute  them,  not  to  the  fourth,  but  to  the 
second  or  first  century,  b.c.,  to  late  Hellen- 
istic or  Roman  times,  and  that  hence 
Damophon,  whom  Pausanias  distinctly 
states  to  have  been  their  sculptor,  must 
follow  suit.  At  tliis  last  expedition  of  the 
German  School  to  Peloponnesus,  Lycosura 
was  visited,  and  the  masonry  of  the  temple 
carefully  examined.  The  temple  consists, 
it  will  be  remembered,  of  a cella  with 
pronaos,  the  cella  containing  the  basis  of 
the  great  cultus  group,  which  is  still  in 
situ — the  statues  have  been  removed  to 
Athens.  This  basis  is  of  limestone,  of 
exactly  the  same  sort  as  that  which  forms 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cella  walls.  The 
upper  portion  was  of  brick.  The  columns 
and  parastades  of  the  pronaos  and  the  archi- 
trave and  sima  of  the  whole  building  are  of 
coarse  white  marble,  the  same  material  as 
the  sculptures;  the  material  came  apparently 
from  Doliana,  near  Tegea.  The  general  style 
of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  orna- 
ment employed  are  Roman  throughout,  and 
the  basis  of  the  statues,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  masonry,  show  uniformly  the  late 
r^-shaped  clamp.  Everything  seems  to 
point  to  tlieir  dating  from  the  same  period. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  fourth- 
century  date  of  the  sculptures,  and  of  Datno- 


phon,  by  supposing  that  the  sculptures 
belonged  to  an  earlier  structure,  aud  that  the 
temple  was  rebuilt.  Of  any  such  early  struc- 
ture there  is  not  the  smallest  trace,  if  it 
existed ; to  have  perished  so  completely  it  must 
have  been  in  superstructure  entirely  of  brick 
and  wood  : this,  considering  the  elaborate 
character  and  marble  material  of  Damophon's 
statues  that  were  to  be  housed  in  it,  is  most 
improbable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
some  critics  who  have  examined  the  original 
marbles  at  Athens  have  always  inclined  to  a 
Roman  date. 


ONE  of  the  most  practical  steps  towards 
the  solution  of  the  coal  difficulty  is 
the  endeavour  which  is  being  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  Sheffield  to  bring  the  disputants 
together.  But  for  the  serious  character  of 
the  crisis,  their  present  attitude  would  be 
almost  laughable.  The  coalowners  in  con- 
ference issue  a manifesto  intimating  their 
willingness  to  meet  the  men  with  a view  of 
discussing  “the  proposed  reduction”; 
adding  that  they  are  desirous  not  to  raise 
false  hopes  by  meeting  the  men  upon  any 
other  basis.  The  Federation  formally  reply 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  meet  the  owners 
on  this  ground,  “so  that  no  false  hopes  may 
be  held  out.”  As  we  are  now  in  the 
tenth  week  of  the  struggle,  it  might  well 
be  supposed  that  both  sides  are  anxious 
to  come  to  terms,  and  ready  to  welcome 
any  suggestion  which  may  lead  to  an 
interchange  of  views.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  was  to  con- 
vene a meeting  of  the  Mayors  of  some  of 
the  towns  in  the  districts  principally  affected, 
at  which  they  resolved  that  a deputation  of 
representatives  of  both  sides  be  invited  to 
meet  them  at  Sheffield  on  Monday  next,  with 
a view  of  finding  and  agreeing  upon  the 
mode  of  settling  the  dispute.  It  is  added 
that  the  municipal  representatives  will  be 
prepared  to  lay  certain  suggestions  before  the 
conference  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement.  Such  a conference  as  this  both 
coalowners  and  miners  can  attend,  without 
retreating  in  any  degree  from  the  position 
they  have  seen  fit  to  take  up ; and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting  may 
lead  to  good  results.  Although  a good  many 
more  men  have  resumed  work  this  week,  the 
output  is,  of  course,  very  far  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country;  and  the  relief 
afforded  is.  at  present,  chiefly  local.  All  will 
join  in  wishing  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  and 
his  colleagues  every  success. 


IR  COURTENAY  BOYLE,  speaking 
before  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  Plymouth  last  week,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  bodies  such  as  those  he  was  then 
addressing  could  do  much  more  for  British 
trade  interests  than  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  wisest  men  amongst 
them  were  selected  to  form  a State  depart- 
ment, that  State  department  would  not  be  so 
useful  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Chambers  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  equally  indispensable  to  the  trade 
of  this  country,  and  should  work  hand  in 
hand.  The  railway  rates  question  furnishes 
an  instance  in  which  the  public  are  indebted 
to  both  these  bodies,  the  traders  being,  at 
the  present  time,  in  a far  better  position 
than  they  would  have  occupied  but  for 
their  persistent  action.  More  still  remains  to 
be  done  before  this  question  is  finally  settled, 
and  several  resolutions  bearing  upon  it  were 
introduced  at  the  Plymouth  conference. 
These  included  resolutions  approving  of 
the  creation  of  a tribunal  for  determining 
what  is  or  what  is  not  a reasonable  rate  ; 
and  also  the  formation  of  public  trusts 
for  the  acquisition  of  waterways,  with 
power  of  compulsory  purchase  of  canals  now 
under  the  control  of  railway  companies. 
With  regard  to  the  former  point,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Chambers  described 
the  existing  Railway  Commission  as  being  all 
that  a tribunal  ought  not  to  be — cumbrous, 
costly,  and  limited  in  jurisdiction.  There  is 
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every  probability  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s 
Committee  will  recommend  some  reform  in 
this  connexion,  the  demand  for  it  being  so 
widespread  and  tlie  necessity  so  apparent. 
The  question  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
boards  naturally  entered  largely  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  Associated  Chambers, 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a resolution 
affirming  the  desirability  of  investing  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  such  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  to  settle  labour  disputes  by 
conciliatory  means.  This  is  essentially  a 
matter  in  which  the  Chambers  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  must  co-operate.  No  one  interested 
in  the  comrr^erce  of  this.nation,  of  whatever 
shade  of  politics,  can  fail  to  regret  the 
“shelving”  to  which  this  important  matter 
has  been  doomed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  at  least  a possibility  that  the  coal 
dispute  would  never  have  grown  to  its 
present  proportions  had  the  Bills  which  have 
' been  introduced  on  the  subject  been  debated, 
amended  where  necessary,  and  borne  such 
practical  fruit  as  the  promoters  designed. 


R.  MACLE.-\N  WILSON  S Report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Whitby  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  dated  August  9,  refers 
especially  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Jledical  Officer  of 
Health,  but  gives  some  details  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  villages  on  the 
coast  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Robin  Hood  Bay  as  a seaside  resort. 
The  following  information  (amid  many 
other  details)  is  gleaned  from  the  Report. 
In  the  seaside  villages  the  houses  are 
generally  built  on  a steep  slope,  and  very 
many  of  them  have  the  earth  heaped  up  on 
their  back  walls  even  as  high  as  the  eaves. 
Sewage  is  disposed  of  in  the  district  by 
running  it  into  the  nearest  watercourse. 
Any  sewers  that  have  been  constructed  are 
short  lengths  meant  only  to  carry  the  sewage 
past  houses.  In  many  cases  these  sewers 
discharge  by  the  roadside,  where  pools  of 
putrefying  tilth  are  formed  in  summer.  In 
many  of  the  farmyards  there  are  good 
examples  of  the  old  farmyard  midden,  where 
farm  manure,  ashes,  house  refuse,  and  slop 
water  are  all  thrown  into  a hollow  in  the 
soil,  without  foundation  or  covering,  and 
without  drainage.  A large  number  of  the 
cottages,  especially  those  in  the  seaside 
villages,  have  no  privy  accommodation.  The 
ordinary  form  of  these  structures  is  that  of 
the  pail-closet  in  the  seaside  villages  and  of 
the  old  midden-privy  inland.  In  the  pail- 
closets  no  earth  is  used,  but  all  the  house  refuse 
is  emptied  into  them,  and  as  many  of  the 
cottagers  have  no  gardens,  and  the  Authority 
have  not  undertaken  the  removal  of  refuse 
in  any  part  of  their  district,  the  disposal  of 
the  contents  of  these  closet  pails  is  a matter 
sometimes  of  difficulty.  The  closets  are 
frequently  of  wood,  with  wooden  or  earthen 
floors,  and  the  privy-middens  of  diy  stone, 
large,  deep,  and  uncovered,  sometimes  with- 
out retaining  walls,  and  always  with  the  bare 
soil  underneath.  There  are  innumerable 
good  springs  of  water  all  over  the  district, 
issuing  from  between  the  beds  of  sandstone 
and  shale,  so  that  there  is  not  a single  village 
which  need  be  without  a good  supply.  In 
spite  of  this,  very  few  of  the  villages  are 
well  supplied.  Many  are  dependent  on 
pump-wells  belonging  to  farm-houses,  or  on 
roadside  dip-wells,  sometimes  at  a great 
distance  from  the  houses.  Instances  are  not 
uncommon  where  all  drinking  and  cocking 
water  has  to  be  fetched  a distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  Pollution  of  the  streams 
is  common  all  over  the  district.  The  Authority, 
when  laying  down  any  new  sewer,  seems 
quite  content  if  able  to  discharge  the 
sewage  into  the  nearest  stream.  The 
improvements  carried  out  are  newr  of 
a comprehensive  character,  and  relate  only 
to  the  removal  of  nuisances.  For  example, 
in  Robin  Hood  Bay  the  sewers  have  in  many 
instances  been  relaid,  but  they  have  all  been 
carried  directly  into  the  beck,  which  remains 


as  foul  as  ever,  although  many  complaints 
have  been  made  as  to  its  state.  There,  too, 
the  removal  of  house  refuse  has  been 
attended  to  so  far  as  to  provide  public 
middens  (of  bad  construction)  and  shoots 
over  the  cliff.  But  the  middens  themselves, 
and  the  shoots  as  well,  create  nuisances 
which  are  frequently  complained  of.  Evidence 
of  this  dilatory  and  inefficient  action  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  is  also  shown  by  a com- 
parison of  the  recommendations  of  one  of 
the  Board's  Inspectors  in  1S85  {see  tlie 
Appendix)  with  the  results  achieved  at 
present.  Very  few  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  attended  to,  and  they  might  be 
repeated  almost  word  for  word  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  the  district. 


The  “Journal”  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  September  contains  a useful  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  artesian  wells,  in  which 
the  author,  after  reciting  the  trite  saying  that 
the  two  principal  questions  to  consider  in 
artesian  water  are  the  quality  and  the 
quantity,  states,  first,  as  regards  the  quality, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  which  filters 
through  from  200  to  500  ft.  of  rocky  strata 
is  free  from  all  deleterious  organic  matter. 
Those  stratified  rocks  which  are  highly 
jointed,  fissured,  and  porous,  furnish  many 
easy  channels  for  the  passage  of  rain-water 
to  strata  situated  at  great  depths,  while  beds 
of  clay,  clay  slates,  fine-grained  sandstones, 
quartzites,  and  compact  mica  schists  make 
very  good  confining  beds.  The  author  com- 
bats the  popular  error  which  asserts  that  a 
well  is  of  little  interest  unless  it  be  a deep 
one,  and  that  the  deepest  ones  furnish  the 
most  water.  Shallow  wells  often  yield 

enormous  quantities  of  water.  The  object 
of  drilling  a well  being  to  obtain  water, 
it  is  a useless  expense  to  drill  deeper 
when  an  abundant  supply  is  reached  at  a 
moderate  depth.  The  author  next  in- 
quires what  kind  of  rocks  yield  hard 
water  and  what  kind  soft  water.  Whether 
a water  be  hard  or  soft  depends  mainly 
upon  the  composition  of  the  soil  and 
rocks  through  which  it  filters.  Water  that 
passes  through  calcareous  or  magnesium 
rocks  of  great  thickness  will  probably  be 
hard,  while  water  that  passes  through  rocks 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  potash,  or 
soda  will  probably  be  soft.  The  great 
deposits  of  limestone,  marble,  gypsum  and 
other  calcareous  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
magnesian  rocks,  such  as  dolomite,  chlorite, 
and  talcose  schists  would  then  yield  hard 
water.  This  is,  in  the  main,  true,  although 
there  are  some  exceptions  which  local 
conditions  modify.  Some  sandstones  will 
yield  soft  water,  while  other  sandstones 
furnish  hard  water;  it  depends  mainly  upon 
the  cement  which  binds  the  grains  together. 
If  the  cementing  material  be  carbonate  of 
lime  or  sulphate  of  lime,  the  water  will 
probably  be  hard,  especially  if  the  well  be  of 
great  depth  and  the  water  be  long  in  contact 
with  the  rocks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cementing  materials  be  felspar,  such  as 
orthoclase  or  albite  (not  labradorite)  or  even 
gelatinous  silica,  the  water  will  probably  be 
soft. 


IN  the  Surveyor's  Annual  Report  to  the 
_ Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke  we 
notice  that  special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cleansing,  refilling,  and  disinfecting  of 
the  street  gullies.  One  water-van  has  been 
exclusively  employed  in  refilling  the  gullies 
after  emptying  them  and  flushing  them, 
together  with  the  surface  ventilators,  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water. 
The  whole  of  the  gullies  and  surface  venti- 
lators throughout  the  parish  are  by  this 
arrangement  flushed  and  disinfected  on  every 
alternate  day.  An  important  item  in  the 
Report  is  a long  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
question  of  disposal  of  refuse,  especially  in 
regard  to  wharf  premises.  'The  Surveyor 
says  : — 

“ It  is  not  only  the  bouse  refuse  that  has  to  be 
considered,  lor  trade  refuse,  street  sweepings,  and 
slop  are  equally  difficult  of  treatment,  and  if  not 
properly  dealt  with  are  quite  as  likely  to  prove  as 
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serious  a danger  to  the  public  health  as  the  much 
talked-of  dustbin.  I know  that  some  of  the  trade 
refuse  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  parish  is  of  ' 
such  a nature  that  it  decomposes  and  throws  off  a 
most  sickening  effluvium  in  less  than  twenty-four  1 
hours,  and  I have  seen  trade  refuse  brought  on  to  1 
the  wharf  that  has  fired  whatever  it  came  in  contact 
with  of  a combustible  nature.  I may  mention  it  is 
. not  unusual  to  receive  application  from  firms  to  send 
a van  at  once  to  remove  a load  of  trade  refuse. 
This,  I think,  shows  beyond  a doubt  the  real  neces- 
sity for  a more  speedy  and  also  efficacious  method 
of  dealing  svith  the  whole  question  of  dispos-al. 

In  seeking  for  andselecting  the  means  by  which  it 
is  hoped  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  I would  suggest- 
that  the  system  and  data  only  which  have  been, 
proved  in  actual  practice  and  can  be  still  demon-; 
strated.  should  be  considered  ; no  fancy  or  intricate 
method  which  has  not  stood  the  test  satisfactorily 
should  be  entertained  by  any  public  authority,  and; 
experimenting  should  be  left  to  the  scientist,  or  the 
result  may  prove  both  a loss  and  disappointment. 

The  old  outlet  by  means  of  carting  or  barging  to' 
shoot  is  in  many  instances  entirely  closed,  and  in 
others  the  shoots  still  available  are  situate  at  too 
great  a distance  to  be  of  service.  . . . 

Many  public  bodies  are  ende.avouring  to  find  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  erecting  destructors.  If 
this  is  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  future  (and  such 
appears  to  be  the  general  opinion),  there  are  a few 
points  worthy  of  careful  consideration  before; 
deciding  on  any  particular  form  of  furnace,  — 

a.  That  sufficient  means  are  provided  at  the 

beginning  to  entirely  prevent  the  possibility 
of  accumulation. 

b.  That  complete  combustion  takes  place  in  the 

furnace  by  the  refuse  not  being  hurried 
through  ; and  this,  I would  point  out  to  the 
vestry,  is  the  weakness  of,  and  my  objection 
to,  the  system  of  piece  or  load  work. 

c.  That  the  fumes  previously  to  entering  the  shaft; 

are  rendered  innocuous,  and  that  the  whole 
work  is  carried  on  without  nuisance. 

d.  That  the  means  of  procuring  such  a result  are  1 

not  too  costly. 

The  furnace  most  likely  to  accomplish  this 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  to  be  one 
of  simple  construction,  requiring  no  skilled  labour, 
to  work  it,  and  at  the  same  time  causing  as 
little  wear  and  tear  as  may  be  consistent  with: 
efficient  working.  There  are  several  kinds  in  the 
market,  some  of  which  I have  seen  at  work.  ISoms 
of  the  recent  inventions  are  a kind  of  mechanical 
stoker  and  fireman  combined,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  do  away  with  the  large  percentage  of  the 
labour  required  to  work  the  destructor,  as  the 
refuse  is  fed  into  the  furnace  mechanically  and  the 
clinker  drawn  out  by  the  same  method. 

Those  members  of  the  vestry  who  have  seen  and' 
are  acquainted  with  destructors  are  aware  of  the 
intense  heat  produced  in  the  cells,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  mechanical  contrivance  can 
stand  in  the  face  of  such  beat ; it  is  also  very 
doubtful  whether  these  mechanical  iron  men  will  Le 
able  to  manipulate  refuse  as  desired. 

In  some  instances  forced  draught  is  applied  by 
the  use  of  steam  blast  and  diflerently  - arranged- 
internal  flues.  By  this  last  arrangement  the  steairii 
raised  by  the  combustion  of  the  refuse  is  used  to: 
further  hasten  combustion  by  increased  temperature.  > 
I need  hardly  remind  the  vestry  that  this  is  a very 
serious  item  of  expense  in  the  form  of  greatly 
increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  whole  structure,  and' 
also  a still  greater  disadvantage  likely  to  happen  at 
intervals,  i.c.,  the  frequent  cessation  from  burning 
for  long  periods  for  the  purpose  of  executing  tiie 
necessary  repairs  ; further,  the  steam,  which  is 
capable  of  being  usefully  and  profitably  utilised,  is 
emploved  to  increase  the  strain,  which  is  already! 
sufficient  on  the  buildings,  which  have  been  erecte4: 
at  considerable  cost,  without,  in  my  opinion,  pro*: 
ducing  a correspondlrg  benefit.  For  the  above- 
reasons  I suggest  these  are  matters  which  should  1 
receive  careful  consideration  before  being  adoptcd.‘| 

We  quote  these  remarks  by  the  Surveyor 
(Mr.  Meaby),  as  they  are  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  may  be  useful  as  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  other  publicbodies  which 
are  contemplating  the  use  of  destructors. 


T T 7" E regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  in  his 
VV  eighty-third  year,  of  Mr.  Williann 
Rendle,  F.R.C.S.E.,  for  whom  it  may  justly 
be  claimed  tliat  he  was  the  historian  ufi 
Southwark.  For  many  years  he  served  as 
the  Medical  Officer  of  St.  George's,  and  his 
residence  there  enabled  him  to  supplement; 
his  extensive  researches  amongst  written 
records  with  investigation  on  the  spot,  an' 
addition  to  their  inquiries  whicli  present-day 
day  topographers  are  somewhat  prone  toi 
neglect.  Mr.  Rendle  frequently  contributed  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  and  wrote  two  standard; 
works : “ Old  Southwark  and  its  People,” 
1878,  and  ten  years  later,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.,  who  furnished 
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the  illustrations.  “The  Inns  of  Old  South- 
wark." AVe  reviewed  the  latter  volume  on 
November  3,  1888. 


From  the  report  of  Mr.  Norrington,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Fulham  Vestry,  it 
seems  that  the  system  of  the  vestry  doing 
their  own  \vork  in  road-making  and  re- 
repaving,  instead  of  employing  outside 
contractors,  has  proved  a great  success 
financially.  The  work  of  paving  a certain 
section  ofthe  Fulham-road  and  Rylston-road 
with  deal  blocks  has  been  done  at  a cost  of 
1,791/.  IS.  gd.  below  the  lowest  outside 
tenders,  and  437/.  is.  gd.  below  the  Surveyor’s 
estimate.  The  whole  cost  has  been 
5.388/.  8s.  3d.  In  another  case  the  actual 
cost  has  been  4,299/.  15s.  5d.  ; Surveyor’s 
estimate.  4,640/.  If  the  work  has  been  well 
done,  this  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
vestries  acting  as  their  own  contractors. 


7 ''HE  thirty-seventh  report  of  the  vestry  of 
the  parish  of  Chelsea,  while  showing 
that  the  practical  and  sanitary  afl'airs  of  the 
parish  are  very  well  looked  after,  does  not 
present  much  for  special  comment.  We 
notice  a reference  to  an  experiment  in  paving 
part  of  King's-road,  near  the  Police-station, 
with  blocks  described  as  being  “made  from 
specially  selected  vitrified  material,  imper- 
vious to  weather  and  moisture,  and  fitted 
with  square  wooden  plugs  on  the  surface." 
Complaint  was  made  of  the  noise  caused  by 
this  paving,  but  having  undertaken  (o  give  it 
a trial  for  a period  of  eighteen  months,  the 
vestry  were  reluctant  to  remove  the  blocks, 
and  accordingly  took  no  action  with  regard 
to  the  complaint.  In  regard  to  another 
point,  the  proposal  to  open  a new  communi- 
cation by  the  removal  of  a wall  separating 
Langton-street  from  Victoria-grove,  the 
vestry  set  a good  example  in  respecting  the 
memorial  of  the  residents  in  Victoria-gro%’e, 
pointing  out  that  their  residences  in  that  place 
had  been  taken  owing  to  its  quietness,  which 
by  the  removal  of  that  wall  and  opening 
of  the  thoroughfare  would  be  destroyed. 
The  invasion  of  neighbourhoods  which  have 
eiijoyed  a long  immunity  from  the  noise  of 
traffic  is  a serious  grievance  which  is  often 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  prosecution  of 
what  are  called,  but  are  not  always,  “ public 
im[)rovemcnts,'’  and  the  vestry  showed  a 
wise  spirit  in  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  too  often  very  little  respected  in 
these  days. 


‘XT  JY,  were  among  those  who  experienced 
VV  and  expressed  some  disappointment 
in  the  design  for  the  Shaftesbury  Fountain, 
mainly  on  architectural  grounds  ; and  we  are 
not  therefore  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  bigoted  admirers  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  work 
when  we  give  expression  to  the  disgust  and 
contempt  which  all  artists  must  feel  at 
the  letters  on  this  subject  which  have 
'been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Times 
during  the  past  week.  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Endean,  whose  claims  to  express  any  criti- 
cism on  a work  of  art  we  have  yet  to  learn, 
informs  the  public  on  his  own  ex  cathed7-d 
authority  that  the  fountain  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  erections  ever  put  up  ; an  old  maid 
writes  to  the  Times  to  express  her  indigna- 
tion that  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  have 
been  commemorated  by  a fountain  with 
a - nude  figure  on  the  top;  and  a land- 
scape gardener  is  allowed  the  use  of 
the  same  paper  to  inform  one  of  the ’first 
artists  of  the  day  that  he  “has  no  idea 
of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  which  mark  all  ^ 
pure  design,”  especially,  no  doubt,  the 
designs  of  landscape  gardeners.  That  some 
people  should  be  silly  and  presumptuous 
enough  to  write  such  letters  is  natural 
enough  ; few  English  j^coplc  know  much 
about  art ; but  it  is  really  rather  astonish- 
ing that  the  li7fies  should  not  know 
better  than  to  print  them.  With  some 

drawbacks  in  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
design,  we  have  for  the  first  .time  got  an 
object  of  this  kind  in  a public  place  in  London 


which  is  really  an  artist’s  work,  and  which 
foreign  artists  visiting  London  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  see  ; and  all  tlie  artist  gets  for 
it  is  to  be  subject  to  public  ridicule  at  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  nn  sort  of  right 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  art  at  all.  But 
Mr,  Gilbert  has  sinned,  no  doubt,  in  doing 
something  original  and  unlike  the  ordinary 
commonplace  of  modern  London  monu- 
mental erections.  Had  he  erected  a square 
pedestal  with  a statue  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  trousers  and  frock-coat,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Russell  Endean  and  his  like  would  have 
found  their  pure  tastes  amply  satisfied. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligent  support  given  by  the 
Directeur  des  Bcau.\-Arts,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
M.  Cros,  making  use  of  the  furnaces  and  materials 
of  the  national  manufacture  of  Sevres,  has  just 
completed  a large  fountain  in  f>ii/es  de  verre, 
coloured,  designed  and  modelled  by  himself.  The 
fountain,  which  will  be  on  view  for  a few  days  at 
the  manufactory  at  Sevres,  is  more  than  two 
metres  high  and  composed  of  fourteen  pieces.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  design  appears  a blue  sky 
and  the  sun  in  a chariot  drawn  by  white  horses. 
Below  is  a female  torso,  finely  modelled,  emerging 
from  a white  drapery,  and  personifying  snow  ; 
other  allegorical  figures  are  added.  In  the  lower 
portion  is  a figure  in  relief  of  a young  man 
holding  on  his  shoulder  an  urn,  whence  the  water 
flows  on  to  a flowery  field,  in  which  is  a bas-relief 
figure  of  a woman  reclining  under  the  trees.  The 
upper  part  of  the  base  is  formed  by  a wide  band 
of  leaves  and  fruits,  with  a mask  head  in  the 
centre,  above  which  is  a deccration  composed  of 
seaweed  and  fish  ; below  is  a basin,  apparently 
carried  by  a colossal  crab.  It  is  expected  that 
this  curious  piece  of  work  is  to  be  seen  at  the  next 
Salon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Russian  naval  officers  in  Paris 
is  at  present  the  principal  interest  of  the  Paris  muni- 
cipality, which  is  preparing  an  imposing  reception 
in  their  honour.  Besides  the  fetes  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  each  Russivn  officer  is  to  be  presented 
with  a copy  in  bronze  of  the  “ Paix  annee”  of 
M.  Coutan.  This  reproduction  of  the  statue 
which  decorates  the  “Place  d’Anvers ” will  be 
accompanied  by  a reduction  in  bronze  of  one  of 
the  most  graceful  productions  of  the  late  M.  Chapu, 
“ Le  Souvenir,”  the  seated  figure  of  a woman 
which  decorates  the  monument  of  the  Comtesse 
d’Agbut.  The  “Union  des  Societes  de  Tir” 
of  France  also  intends  to  offer  to  Admiral 
Avellan  a copy  of  the  “Gloria  Victis”  of  M. 
MerciA  Lastly,  M.  Bouvard,  the  Inspecteur- 
Gcneral  of  Architecture  to  the  Municipality,  who 
has  been  commissioned  to  evolve,  if  possible, 
something  new  in  the  way  of  an  artistic  celebration, 
has  appealed  to  all  the  young  artists  who  are 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves ; and.  the  scheme  of  three  among 
these  has  been  accepted.  MM.  Ferdinand 
Dubois  (sculptor),  Paul  Froment  (architect),  and 
Kmile  Coudere  (decorator),  have  suggested 
erecting  on  the  Place  de  1’  I lutcl  de  Ville,  in  front 
of  the  State  entrance,  an  immense  vessel  carrying 
allegorical  figures  : “ The  City  of  Paris,”  seated, 
receiving  “ Russia”  as  a young  girl  protected  by 
“ the  Genius  of  Peace.”  At  the  stern  of  the  ship 
the  helm  is  to  be  held  by  a figure  symbolising 
‘ ‘ Labour  ” AVe  give  the  description,  without  any 
comment,  of  this  curious  project,  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  which  is  a question  of  the  money 
being  voted.  The  intended  receptions  may  give 
a certain  point  and  meaning  to  these  rather 
commonplace  efforts  of  official  taste,  the  product 
of  a somewhat  exaggerated  enthusiasm  which  it 
is  said  is  even  to  go  the  length  of  giving  the 
name  of  “Cronstadt”  to  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

To  come  to  works  of  a more  serious  and  useful 
nature,  we  may  note  that  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  scheme  for 
bringing  the  water  of  the  Loing  and  Lunain  to 
Paris.  The  intention  of  the  scheme  is  to  convey 
a considerable  addition  of  water  to  the  reservoir 
at  Monlsouris,  which  already  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Varne.  These  sources  of  water,  which  are 
already  the  property  of  the  Alunicirality,  repre- 
sent a daily  yield  of  50,000  cubic  metres  of  water, 
and  arc  intended  to  supply  the  districts  on  the  left 
bank.  Twenty-five  million  francs  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  this  important  operation,  of  the  detailed 
works  for  which  we  may  have  to -speak  later  on. 
In  connexion  with  the  subject,  meanwhile,  we  may 
mention  that  there  arises  a second  proposal  for  re- 
naming the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  long 


known  as  L’Avenue  de  ITmperatrice.  If  the  pro- 
posed name  of  “Avenue  de  Cronstadt  ” would 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  cordial  reception 
given  to  the  French  fleet  two  years  ago,  it  is 
argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the  recollection 
of  the  services  rendered  for  many  years  by 
an  able  administrator  would  equally  justify 
the  name  of  “Alphand,”  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  wish  to  give  to 
it.  But  why  not  leave  it  its  actual  name, 
which  has  the  merit  at  all  events  of  clearly 
indicating  its  topographical  situation  ? If  there 
is  a wish,  and  a very  just  one,  to  commemorate 
Alphand  in  the  name  of  a new  street,  there'  are 
plenty,  in  the  quarters  more  especially  connected 
with  his  work,  among  which  to  choose.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  constant  fancy  of  the  municipal 
authorities  for  renaming  streets  — often  from 
merely  political  motives — is  becoming  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  * 

In  a few  days  the  classes  of  ' the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  will  reopen  : and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  opened  the  competitions  for  the  Arniand 
legacy  and  the  Chenavard  donation.  This  last 
act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Madame  Chenavard 
is  intended  to  give  a premium  every  year,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  study,  to  a 
student  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
engraving,  who  may  be  prevented  by  want  of 
means  from  completing  his  term  of  studies.  The 
Armand  legacy  waj  left  with  much  the  same 
object. 

Artistic  news  is  rather  scarce  in  Paris  at  this 
holiday  season.  \Ve  may  remark  that  the  works 
going  on  at  the  Palais  de  I'Elysee  were  not -only 
for  the  repair  of  the  structure,  much  ravaged  by 
time,  but  also  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
reception  rooms.  The  “ Salle  de  Bal  ” especially, 
built  not  many  years  ago,  had  been  decorated  in 
an  altogether  summary  and  provisional  manner.; 
the  tempera  paintings  savoured  too  much 
of  theatre  decoration,  and  offered  a curious 
contrast  to  the  elegant  decorations  of  the 
ancient  rooms  of  the  Palace.  As  the 
architect  in  charge  of  the  Palace'  has  only 
a very  limited  sum  for  annual  expenditure  on  it, 
he  could  only  effect  the  transformation  of  the  room 
by  degrees,  beginning  with  the  ceiling,  which 
will  be  adorned  with  three  large  allegorical 
paintings  ; the  other  decorations  will  be  executed 
in  turn. 

AVe  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death 
of  M.  Marie  Auguste  Flameng,  a painter  of  much 
talent,  who  has  died  at  Paris  at  the  agei  of 
fifty.  M.  Flameng  was  born  at  A'ony-aux- 
Arches,  near  Metz.  He  came  to  Paris  as 
a young  man  to  study  painting  in  the 
ateliers  of  Dubufe  and  Puvis  de  Chavanne.s.  His 
taste  led  him  in  the  direction  of  landscape,  and 
above  all  to  coast  scenery.  One  of  his  best 
pictures,  “Bateau  de  Peche  a Dieppe,”  was 
bought  by  the  State  in  iSSi,  and  is  at  the 
Luxembourg.  Since  1875  he  regularly  exhibited 
at  the  Salon.  Among  his  works  that  have  been 
seen  there  may  be  mentioned  “ Un  Torride'Mer 
a Saint  A^’aast”;  “ Lc  A'arech”;  “La  Sortie 
d'un  Trois-Mats  au  Havre”;  “La  Tamise  a 
Londres”;  “ Sur  la  Greve  ” ; Sic.  This  year  he 
sent  to  the  Salon  two  vigorous  sea-pieces,  “ Maree 
Basse  ’’  and  “ La  Garonne  a Bordeaux.”  I le  had 
obtained  a Third  Medal  in  1881,  a Second  Mediti 
in  1888,  and  a Silver  Medal  at  the  1S89 
Exhibition. 

AVe  have  to  record  also  the  death  of  M.  Louis 
Eugene  Alexis  Fanost,  architect,  who  has  died  at 
Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  AI.  'F'anost  was 
born  at  A'alence  (Drome),  and  studied  in  the 
ateliers  of  Vaudpyer  and  Lebas.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1828. 
lie  then  entered  as  “Inspecteur”  the  atelier  of 
M.  Renie  (at  that  time  architect  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique),  and  in  1S45  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  half  a century  a devoted  adherent.  A 
member  of  numerous  committees,  especially  that 
which  was  charged  with  the  issue  of  the  seconel 
edition  of  the  “ Manuel  des  Lois  du  Batiment,-” 
M.  Fanost  took  up  zealously  all  work  entrusted 
to  him,  and  put  at  the  service-  of  his  colleagues  a 
clear  judgment  and  a remarkable  degree  of 
practical  knowledge. 


A..\.  I.VRIC  Cr.UB. — We  are  asked  to  mention 
that  the  opening,  concert  of  the  season  1893-94  of 
tliis  dull  will  be  held  at  Coleman's  Hotel,  Hcnrietta- 
street,  ( 'event  Garden,  W.C. , on  Friday,  Oct.  20, 
at  8 p.m.,  when  the  programme  will  be  arranged  by 
the  Committee. 

* This  6f  course  Is -quite  a different  matter  from  thfe 
changes  of  names  which  are  being  introduced  in  Londptv, 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  get  nd  of  duplicate  names. -r 
Ed.  ■ - 
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THE  EAST  RIDING  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Beverley  on  September  25  and  26.  On  the  first 
day  the  members  assembled  in  the  Minster 
church  shortly  after  noon,  and  were  placed  in 
the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bilson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  for  instruction  in  the  gradual 
development  of  this  noble  pile  of  buildings, 
and  for  detailed  description  of  its  many  beauties. 
The  vicar  subsequently  exhibited  the  plate  and 
books  pertaining  to  the  church,  and  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  their  more  remarkable 
features.  The  singularly  well-defined  vestments 
of  an  ecclesiastical  effigy  in  the  north  transept 
attracted  much  attention.  The  stole,  maniple,  and 
other  parts  of  the  eucharistic  vestments  are 
represented  as  embroidered  with  a variety  of  coats- 
of-arms.  Over  the  chasuble  is  worn  the  fur 
hood  or  amyss  of  a canon.  It  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  Mr.  \V.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  (Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries) 
gave  a good  account  of  this  efiigy.  Luncheon 
was  taken  by  most  of  the  party  at  the  Beverley 
Arms,  when  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  took  the 
chair,  and  spoke  most  favourably  of  the  work 
already  achieved  by  this  young  society.  At  three 
o’clock  the  business  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A., 
was  re-elected  president.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  and 
four  other  county  gentlemen  were  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents.  The  old  council  was 
re-elected,  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  names  of  Mr.  John  Bilson  and  Dr. 
Stephenson.  The  Society  also  proceeded  to  elect 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  Rev. 
Canon  Raine,  and  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  as  hon- 
orary members.  The  first  volumeof  the  Transac- 
tions was  issued  at  the  meeting  to  the  subscribers  ; 
it  is  a well-printed  and  well-illustrated  volume  of 
upwards  of  lOO  pages.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  then 
delivered  an  address  on  the  Gilbertine  Statutes, 
and  the  life  of  St.  Gilbert,  of  Sempringham,  the 
founder  of  the  Order.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Gilbertine  houses  were  really  establishments  of 
nuns  and  serving  sisters  after  the  Cistercian  rule, 
with  a community  of  chaplains  or  canons,  after 
the  Austin  rule,  attached  to  them,  who  said  mass 
and  other  offices  for  the  sisters,  and  looked  after 
the  external  affairs  of  the  priory.  But  the  nuns 
kept  the  money  and  presided  over  the  kitchen  and 
cellar,  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  remarkable 
arrangements  for  keeping  the  two  sexes  absolutely 
separate,  both  in  church  and  in  procession,  and 
for  supplying  food,  &c  , through  “turning 
windows.”  ^Ir.  Wildridge,  Hon.  Sec.,  next  gave 
an  account  of  the  early  charters  of  Beverley,  which 
were  exhibited  by  the  deputy  Town  Clerk,  Mr. 
Mills.  These  charters  form  a remarkably  fine 
collection,  and  include  a grant  by  Archbishop 
Thurston,  circa  1115,  to  the  men  of  Beverley  of 
all  the  liberties  they  of  York  have ; this  grant 
shows  that  a branch  of  the  Hanseatic  League  was 
established  here  soon  after  the  Conquest.  This 
grant  was  confirmed  by  St.  William,  Archbishop 
of  York.  There  are  also  original  royal  charters 
and  confirmations  of  charters,  bearing  the  seals  of 
Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Henry  HI.,  Eldward  I.  and 
III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  I\’.,  V.,  VI.,  and 
Vm.,  Philip  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  and  James  II. 

At  6.30  there  was  a largely-attended  dinner  at 
the  Beverley  Arms,  with  Mr.  Bethell  in  the  chair 
and  the  Mayor  of  Beverley  in  the  vice-chair. 
After  a brief  toast  list,  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
Town  Hall,  where  a conversazione  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  (upwards  of  100)  were  present  at 
the  invitation  of  the  President  (Rev.  Dr.  Cox). 
Several  interesting  papers  were  read  during  the 
evening.  Mr.  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
on  the  “Pre-Nomaan  History  of  Beverley,” 
which  cleverly  and  concisely  summed  up  the 
earlier  records  and  myths.  .Miss  Mortimer,  on 
behalf  of  her  father,  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  the 
well-known  Wold  barrow  explorer,  read  a paper 
on  a barrow  recently  opened  on  Sir  Tatton  Sykes’s 
property.  .Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  described 
the  various  Corporation  insignia,  kindly  lent  by 
the  Mayor,  including  two  silver  chains  of  sixteenth- 
century  date,  formerly  worn  by  the  waits,  or  town 
minstrels.  The  alternate  figures  of  a beaver  and 
an  eagle  he  explained  as  referring  to  the  emblem 
of  the  town  of  Beverley,  and  the  emblem  of 
St.  John,  to  whom  the  Minster  church  is 
dedicated.  His  description  of  the  gradual 
evolution  in  shape  of  civic  maces,  as  illustrated  by 
the  two  good  examples  pertaining  to  the  town 
was  most  ably  done.  The  snuff-box,  of  1709, 
presented  to  ihe  Corporadojo  by  John  Jacksoni 


who  had  been  mace-bearer  for  the  long  period  of 
fifty-six  years,  was  also  described,  as  well  as  some 
embroidered  cushions  for  the  Aldermen’s  seals  of 
the  year  1690. 

Mr.  Arthur  Leach,  F.S.A.,  then  gave  a valuable 
address  on  the  position  of  Beverley  Minster  as  a 
great  collegiate  church.  It  was  chiefly  based  on 
the  early  Chapter  Act  book  of  the  Minster,  dating 
from  1269  to  1340,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  .•Antiquaries.  The  great  power  possessed 
by  the  collegiate  canons  is  strikingly  exemplified, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans 
(of  Beverley)  begging  pardon,  on  his  knees, 
before  the  Chapter  for  having  heard  the  con- 
fession of  a townsman.  The  volume  also  throws 
much  light  on  the  fabric.  From  the  numerous 
commissions  to  collectors  for  the  “new  work,” 
which  begin  to  be  entered  in  1309,  and  become 
frequent  during  the  next  twenty -five  years, 
Mr.  Leach  concluded  that  this  was  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave.  The  Grammar 
School  and  its  masters  are  frequently  mentioned 
between  1304  and  1340.  Seven  choristers 
were  educated  free,  but  the  other  scholars  paid 
fees.  Dr.  Stephenson  then  gave  a comprehensive 
description  of  the  varied  collection  of  relics 
that  were  found  in  the  streets  of  Beverley, 
a few  years  ago,  during  the  deep  drainage  excava- 
tions. They  are  chiefly  of  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  date.  So  keen  was  the  interest 
of  the  archceologists  that  discussions  were  con- 
tinued till  after  eleven  o’clock. 

At  ten  the  next  morning  the  members  met  near 
the  railway  station  for  a brief  perambulation  of 
the  town,  noticing  en  route  its  chief  old  features, 
such  as  the  old  houses  in  Butchers’-row,  Toll 
Gavel,  the  Market  Cross,  and  the  old  brick  gate- 
way known  as  the  North  Bar.  St.  Mary's  church 
was  well  described  by  Dr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A.,  adding  some  remarks  on 
the  “Minstrel’s  Pillar,”  and  Rev.  Canon  Quirk 
exhibiting  the  plate,  books,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  pre.served  in  the  church.  After  luncheon 
the  members  proceeded  in  wagonettes  to  AValton 
Priory,  seven  miles  distant  on  the  Driffield-road. 
This  was  the  great  feature  of  the  meeting. 
During  the  preceding  week  a large  number  of 
men  had  been  at  work  excavating  the  site  of  the 
old  conventual  church  of  this  Priory,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  and  ^Ir.  \V.  11. 
St.  John  Hope.  Watton  was  the  largest  and 
most  wealthy  of  the  Gilbertine  priories,  the  only 
religious  order  established  by  an  Englishman. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
investigation  of  the  sites  of  any  of  these  houses. 
.At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  the  prior’s  lodgings 
and  part  of  the  infirmary  close  were  preserved  as 
aresidence,and  have  been  uninterruptedly  occupied. 
This  block  of  buildings,  though  retaining  some 
older  work,  is  mainly  of  fifteenth-century  date. 
A large  oriel  window  of  about  1470  is  the  most 
attractive  feature.  The  remains  of  the  church  and 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  conventual  buildings 
were  entirely  buried  in  grassy  mounds  until  the 
last  few  days.  The  process  of  uncovering  has 
revealed  the  outlines  ofa  fine  church  of  remarkable 
plan.  Its  length  is  206  ft.,  and  its  width,  exclusive 
of  the  transepts,  51  ft.  A longitudinal  wall  runs 
from  east  to  west,  dividing  the  whole  church 
into  two  parts.  The  south  or  canons’  side  is 
19  ft.  3 in.  wide,  whilst  the  north  or  nuns’  side 
has  a width  of  26  ft.  9 in.  This  wall  of  partition, 
about  5 ft.  thick,  breaks  off  a short  distance  from 
the  east  end  of  the  choir  for  an  archway,  which 
would  be  used  for  processional  and  exceptional 
purposes,  and  which  would  doubtless  usually  be 
closed  by  doors  or  a screen.  A little  further  to 
the  west,  in  the  resumed  wall,  is  the  base  of  a 
curious  window,  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  ground,  and 
having  an  opening  of  21  in.  Within  this  window- 
opening  has  evidently  been  one  of  the  turning- 
tables  described  in  the  statutes.  This  one  would 
be  used  for  transmitting  to  the  care  of  the  nuns 
the  chalice  after  mass  at  the  canons’  altar.  In  a 
small  chapel  of  the  north  transept  was  a beauti- 
fully-carved canopied  tomb,  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  the  carving  of  which  may 
be  favourably  compared  even  with  the 
famed  work  of  the  Percy  tomb  in  Beverley 
Minster.  A large  number  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments have  been  recovered,  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  commemorated  a knight,  parts  of  whose 
effigy  remain,  together  with  a shield  bearing 
a bend,  which  may  indicate  the  Scrope  family. 
The  tomb  itself  had  been  rifled.  The 
south  transept  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored,  as  the  work  is  very  tedious,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  chalk  rubble,  of  which  the 
core  of  the  walls  was  composed,  and  which  covers 
the  whole  area  to  a depth  of  several  feet ; but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  was  a south-west 
towef  in  this  position.  There  is  no  vyestern  door 


to  the  nave.  From  the  remains  of  pillar,  stones,  , 
and  capitals,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  an  arcade  : 
originally  was  placed  on  the  partition  wall  at  I 
some  considerable  height.  The  great  cloister  of  I 
the  nuns  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  I 
had  an  area  of  100  ft.  square.  The  smaller  cloister  : 
of  the  canons  was  probably  to  the  w-est  of  this,  , 
but  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  It  is  proposed  I 
to  resume  the  work  of  excavation  next  year.  The  : 
great  church  was  originally  begun  to  be  built  1 
about  1 150,  and  was  much  damaged  by  fire  seven-  ■ 
teen  years  later.  The  foundations  of  the  first  : 
Norman  church  are  easily  discernible  at  the  east  . 
end  ; they  now  bear  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ; 
additional  base  work  and  great  buttresses  of  the  : 
later  Transitional  church.  The  walls  throughout  : 
are  about  6 ft.  thick,  and  have  been  faced  with  an  i 
excellent  strong  stone.  This  stone  is  full_  of  : 
ammonite,  and  has  marked  Whitby  characteristics, 
and  is  quite  unlike  the  rest  of  the  church  building  ; 
stone  of  Holderness.  The  stone  used  at  Watton 
probably  came  by  sea  and  thence  up  the  Hull 
and  by  a smaller  water-course  direct  to  the  priory  ■ 
site.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  much  interested  . 
the  large  number  of  visitors  by  his  plain  and 
graphic  description  of  the  buildings,  and  Dr,  Cox 
added  a few  words.  The  East  Riding  Anticuiarjan  . 
Society  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having  ; 
begun  a work  of  such  exceptional  interest  and  , 
value. 

1 ■♦■4 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  AT  THE 
CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

One  may  consider  that  this  annual  exhibition  has 
now  settled  down  to  its  final  form,  and  that  the  : 
difference  in  its  general  appearance  from  year  to  > 
year  will  be  due  only  to  the  building  in  which  it  is 
housed.  This  year  the  latter  forms  a part  of 
Bingley  Hall,  in  which  the  Congress  is  being  held, 
and  is  fairly  well  suited  for  its  purpose.^  The 
philanthropic  depots  and  trade  exhibits  (with  ex- 
ceptions) occupy  the  floor,  and  the  loan  collection  . 
of  painted  glass-work  the  gallery.  Lecterns, 
chalices,  and  church  furniture  are  all  there,  made  ■ 
according  to  the  most  approved  patterns,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  tliey  lack  the  life-giving  ; 
touch  of  the  artist,  who  while  in  touch  with  1 
tradition,  thinks  the  subject  out  afresh,  and  . 
gives  it  individual  expression.  They  are  tradi-  • 
lional  forms  that  no  longer  advance,  but  have  : 
betaken  themselves  to  revolution  round  a fixed  1 
centre.  More  serious  objection  may  be  made  to 
the  too  naturalistic  treatment  of  certain  forms  ; 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  feathers  of  an  oak  eagle- 
lectern  ; while  the  well-fed  look  of  some  of  the  • 
sculpture  has  destroyed  the  spirituality  of  face  or  • 
or — as  in  the  case  of  a Madonna — the  lines  of  [ 
grief  expressive  of  a mother's  suffering.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  1 
several  of  the  figures  of  the  painted  glass,  where  : 
the  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  portray  pretty  ■ 
girls  with  flowing  hair,  but  destitute  of  religious  1 
dignity  or  calm.  Were  the  promoters  of  the  ' 
exhibition  to  ascertain  the  most  notable  works  of  I 
ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture  that  have  been  1 
executed  during  the  year,  and  obtain  the  loan  of  1 
the  one,  and  drawings  or  photographs  of  the  ; 
other,  the  exhibition  would  become  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one,  and  would,  moreover,  afford  I 
valuable  evidence  of  the  lines  on  which  the  art  is  • 
moving.  It  would  never  then,  let  us  hope,  , 
become  stereotyped. 

In  connexion  with  the  present  exhibition,  it  i.s  • 
interesting  to  note  that  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  1 
metal  work  originated  in  Birmingham.  A.  W,  . 
Pugin  was  at  that  lime  Professor  of  Architecture  : 
at  Oscott  College,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
a casual  meeting  in  1837  found  in  Mr.  John  : 
Hardman,  a button-maker  of  the  town,  an  ■ 
enthusiastic  coadjutor.  In  1845  the  business  was  ^ 
founded  which  to-day  sends  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  contributions  to  the  e.xhibition.  Messrs.  . 
Elkington  exhibit  the  communion-plate  of  Liver-  • 
pool  Cathedral  ; the  ornament  is  elaborate  and 
well  executed,  but  the  traceried  arcading  does  • 
not  seem  the  most  suitable  treatment  for  repousse  ■. 
silver.  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  Hart,  Son, 
Peard  & Co.,  Thomason  & Co.,  and  most  of  the 
local  ecclesiastical  metal-workers  are  represented. 
Of  Church  embroidery,  the  exhibit  of  the  Deco- 
rative Needlework  Society  is  conspicuous  _ for  : 
work  of  a high-class,  and,  in  fact,  the  exhibit  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  building.  It  contains, 
amongst  other  works,  an  altar  frontal  designed  by  : 
Miss  Mary  Gemmell.  The  whole  space  of  the 
frontal  is  well  filled  with  conventionalised  vine- 
scrolls  in  gold  thread,  embossed  on  a background 
of  brocaded  silk.  Similar  in  general  character  is 
the  altar  frontal  and  super-frontal  in  the  Loan 
Collection,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  for 
All  Saints’  Church,  Wilden,  and  worked  in 
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apanese  gold  paper  thread  and  in  gold  silk  from 
le  cocoon,  but  the  vine  scrolls  are  here  fuller  and 
older  in  treatment.  The  panel  of  a frontal 
irorked  by  Mrs.  Blagden,  for  St.  Frideswide’s 
Ihurch,  Poplar,  is  a marvel  of  technical  skill  in 
mbroidery,  but  the  total  effect  is  rather  hard. 
'he  Loan  Collection  also  contains  a selection  of 
iibbings  from  some  of  the  finest  monumental 
'rasses,  lent  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Franks. 

I Amongst  the  church  plate  is  a silver-gilt  chalice 
ated  1592,  of  unusual  and  refined  outline.  A 
elicately  chased  shield  with  surrounding  wreath 
ccupies  one  side  of  the  bowl  and  an  inscription 
uns  round  the  lip,  the^rest  of  the  bowl  as  well 
s the  lower  portion  of  the  domical  shaped  paten 
} ornamented  with  close  radial  strire.  The  base 
5 circular.  Another  .silver-gilt  chalice  dated 
613,  and  presented  to  Welland  Church  in  I735» 
s of  elegant  Renaissance  de.sign. 

The  silver-gilt  communion  cup  and  cover 
A.D.  1676)  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Ashby-de-la- 
iouch  is  a good  example  of  a post-Kestoration 
i:halice,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cripps  in  his  “ Old 
English  Plate  ” to  be  of  similar  character  to  that 
ised  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel,  though  more 
jrnamented.  The  bowl  has  lost  the  conical 
ihape  of  the  Mediteval  chalice,  the  sides  being 
luite  vertical.  The  bowl  itself  is  plain,  but 
-ound  the  lower  two-thirds  is  attached  a pierced 
ind  repousse  silver  ornament.  The  top  of  the 
ilightly-domed  paten  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
.he  design  consisting  of  cherubs.  Repousse 
:herubs  are  also  attached  to  the  angles  of  the 
hexagonal  base. 

A skull-watch  of  silver  gilt,  engraved  with 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  on  one  side  and  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion  on  the  other,  is  curious 
and  interesting. 

An  exhibit  of  various  gems  is  interesting  in 
another  way,  but  when  they  are  mounted  in  the 
most  entomologically  correct  forms  of  bees  and 
dragon-flies  they  really  depart  very  far  from 
ecclesiastical  or  any  other  form  of  art,  and  become 
vulgar. 


MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS  AT 
LEICESTER. 

Between  eighty  and  ninety  members  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  spent  two  busy  days  at  the  Midland 
Counties  District  meeting  held  at  Leicester  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last.  The  main  object  of 
the  visit  was  to  inspect  the  works  which  the 
Leicester  Corporation  has  carried  out,  at  great 
cost,  for  saving  the  town  from  river  floods, 
improving  the  ordinary  sewerage,  lifting  the 
sew’age  up  to  and  distributing  it  over  a sewage 
farm,  and  saving  the  town  from  inundation  by 
the  storm-waters  of  its  own  area  by  conveying 
those  waters,  together  with  the  sewage,  to  a free 
outfall  into  the  river  below  the  town.  In  addition 
to  those  works,  three  destructors  were  also 
inspected.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  acted  as  the  guide  of  his  fellow 
members,  .for  whom  brakes  were  provided  to 
convey  them  from  place  to  place.  On  the  first 
day  luncheon  and  tea  were  provided  and  served  in 
the  overflow  chamber  of  the  storm  outfall  works 
by  the  contractors  for  those  works,  Messrs. 
S.  & E.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Philbrick,  of 
Leicester.  On  the  second  day  luncheon  was 
provided  and  served  upon  the  beam  floor  of  the 
engine-room  in  the  pumping  station  by  Messrs. 
Gimson,  the  makers  of  the  engines,  and  two  of  the 
four  were  at  work  during  the  luncheon,  which 
was  in  no  way  disturbed  by  any  noise  or  vibration. 
There  was  a formal  reception  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, at  the  museum,  by  members  of  the  Town 
Council.  In  the  adjoining  paleontological  room 
a large  amount  of  wall  space  was  covered  with 
maps  of  the  town,  showing  successive  proposals 
for  culverts  to  carry  off  the  town’s  storm  waters  to 
the  river,  sections  of  the  new  sewers,  sections  of 
: the  storm  culverts,  and  cartoons  showing  the 
construction  of  the  pumping  engines  and  of  the 
destructors.  In  the  adjoining  lecture-hall  of  the 
' museum — a picture  gallery — a meeting  was  held, 

I Mr.  J.  T.  Eayres,  of  West  Bromwich,  in  the  chair, 
at  which  Mr.  Davis  was  re-elected  as  district 
secretary.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Biggs  and  Wallesley.  Mr.  Biggs  staled 
that  the  Corporation  had  to  contend  with  great 
; difficulties  because  the  town  was  situated  in  a 
I valley,  and  had  a very  sluggish  river  running 
' through  it.  The  town  had  undertaken  the 
engineering  works  referred  to,  with  the  result 
1 that  the  death  rate  of  the  town,  which  used  to  be 
I above  the  average  for  England  and  Wales,  was 
I now  below  it.  At  the  close  of  the  first  days’  tour 
1 the  party  returned  to  the  museum  and  heard  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Mawbey  describing  what  was  to  be 


shown  in  the  two  days.  The  order  in  which  they 
were  seen  is  unimportant ; and  it  is  essential  to  keep 
in  view  the  separate  character  or  the  relation  of 
the  different  works.  The  treatment  of  the  river 
stands  by  itself.  The  storm  drainage  of  a large 
watershed  above  the  towm  inundated  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town.  To  remedy  this  there  was 
constructed  a 500  ft.  weir  ; and  through  the  town 
the  river  bed  was  deepened  and  made  straighter. 
Thus  the  approach  of  th^  storm  waters  was 
regulated,  and  their  passage  through  the  town 
was  expedited.  In  connexion  with  the  ordinary 
main  sewerage,  the  party  descended  a flushing 
chamber  by  the  side  of  the  clock  tower  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  In  this  circular  chamber 
they  saw  the  sewage  held  up  in  one  or  two  sewers, 
and  the  obstruction  removed  so  as  to  flush  a lower 
sewer.  The  party  also  inspected  a very  consider- 
able length  of  new  sewer  constructed  on  the  line 
of  the  old  one,  without  interfering  with  the  flow 
of  the  sewage.  This  passed  away  through  drain- 
pipes laid  on  purpose  beneath  the  bed  of  the  new 
sewer.  The  new  culvert,  to  carry  off  the  storm 
waters  that  enter  the  sewers,  begins  where  the 
sewage  is  ordinarily  pumped  into  the  rising  mains 
for  the  sewage  farm.  The  point  of  junction 
is  the  long  and  lofty  brick  chamber  in  which  the 
luncheon  was  given.  It  is  on  a curve,  so  that  one 
end  cannot  be  seen  from  the  other.  Across  the 
middle  there  is  an  opening  in  the  brickwork  arch 
which  is  to  be  glazed  over.  A temporary  covering 
of  canvas  ensured  protection  against  the  weather 
during  the  champagne  luncheon  and  tea.  From 
the  yard  of  the  pumping-station  the  visitors 
descended  by  stairs  to  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 
into  which  the  mingled  storm  water  and  sewage 
are  to  be  turned  just  at  those  times  when  the  bulk 
of  both  combined  is  too  much  for  the  pumps  to 
deal  with.  Then  the  mouths  of  two  meeting 
sewers  will  be  opened,  and  the  released  volumes 
will  rush  into  the  chamber,  spread  over  its  wide 
floor,  and  when  half  the  chamber  is  filled  up  to 
the  height  of  a crossing-bar,  will  flow  over  that 
bar  down  the  new  culvert  for  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  river,  joining  it  in  such  a way  that  each 
stream  will  be  an  induced  current  to  the  other. 
Riding  on  a contractor’s  line  from  the  chamber 
to  the  river,  the  party  entered  the  culvert,  and 
walked  back  through  a considerable  length  of  it. 
For  this  inspection  it  was  lighted  by  hundreds  of 
candles  fixed  by  clay  to  the  sides.  This  .enabled 
the  party  to  see  the  character  of  the  work  all 
through.  The  next  step  in  the  inspection  was 
to  leave  the  storm  overflow,  which  is  for  use  at 
exceptional  times,  and  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
rising  mains,  on  the  summit  of  the  sewage 
farm,  at  an  altitude  of  164  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  outfall  sewer  at  the  pump- 
wells.  Here  was  seen  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
pumping  below — the  sewage  flowing  out  of  the 
bell-shaped  mouths  of  the  mains  into  the  tanks 
and  passing  by  various  channels  in  different 
directions  over  the  surface  of  the  farm.  Whilst  it 
was  admitted  that  the  clay  soil  was  very  effectively 
dealt  with,  still  the  sight  of  the  sewage  lying  in 
one  part  upon  acres  of  swamp  provoked  comments 
which  revived  w'hat  appears  to  be  a local  con- 
troversy, as  to  whether  the  untreated  sewage  shall 
continue  to  be  put  upon  the  land  or  whether  the 
sewage  shall  be  treated  by  precipitation.  One 
party  hopes  for  success  without  precipitation,  and 
another  party  believes  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
sooner  rather  than  later.  The  river,  the  recon- 
structed sewers,  the  storm  overflow  culvert,  the 
pumping  engines,  and  the  sewage  farm,  complete 
the  round  of  related  topics.  Outside  it  are  three 
refuse  destructors,  with  six  cells  each,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Some  improvements  made  by 
Mr.  Biddles,  the  foreman,  were  shown.  One  is  that 
the  bars  under  the  fire  are  made  to  move  like 
clasped  fingers,  so  that  one-half  combs  the  other 
half,  and  no  clinkers  can  adhere  to  the  bars. 
There  are  also  arrangements  for  drying  rubbish 
before  it  is  burned,  and  submitting  the  fumes  to 
additional  heat. 

In  the  paper  which  Mr.  Mawbey  read,  he  said 
that  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Gordon  {to 
whom  he  paid  a tribute  which  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  meeting),  designed  the  new  main 
sewerage  system  of  Leicester,  the  present  popu- 
lation of  which  is  estimated  at  185,000,  while  its 
area,  consequent  on  the  boundary  extension  in 
1890,  has  increased  from  3,303  to  8,534  acres. 

The  Normal  Drainage. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  scheme  was  the  divi- 
sion of  the  town  into  high,  middle,  and  low  level 
zones,  each  zone  as  far  as  practicable  dealing  with 
its  own  excess  of  storm-water,  instead  of  the  higher 
districts  deluging  the  lower  ones  and  flooding  the 
cellars.  At  the  local  storm  overflow  chamber  for 
each  district  a penstock  is  adjusted  so  as  to  admit 


forward  to  the  low-level  sewers  the  ordinary 
sewage  and  storm-water  equal  to  a rainfall  of  2 in. 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  lines  and  directions 
of  the  new  sewers  follow  as  far  as  practicable 
those  of  the  old  main  trunks  at  such  different 
levels  and  gradients  as  are  required  to  obtain  the 
necessary  storm  overflow  for  each  district.  The 
old  sewers  in  all  cases  have  been  abolished,  and 
in  addition  to  the  great  sanitary  advantage  of 
getting  rid  of  the  abominable  ground  pollution 
caused  by  the  badly-constructed  old  sewers,  their  • 
removal  secured  the  interception  of  all  the  private 
drains.  The  whole  of  the  brick  sewers  are  built  . 
with  Portland  cement  mortar  in  the  proportion 
of  I oz.  of  cement  to  3 of  sand,  and  have  brick 
inverts,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  was  necessary 
to  alter  the  old  connecting  branch  sewers 
they  have  been  replaced  by  ITassall’s  patent 
jointed  pipes  ; in  fact,  all  new  pipe  sewers  in  the 
town  are  now  being  laid  with  these.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  in  all  cases  to  lay  subsoil  pipes 
under  the  inverts  of  the  new  sewers,  not  only  to 
deal  with  the  subsoil  water,  but  to  carry  past  the 
works  the  normal  flow  of  sewage  until  the  brick- 
work was  complete  and  private  drains  connected 
with  the  new  sewer.  Excepting  where  possible 
to  deliver  by  gravitation  into  a lower  sewer,  the 
sewage  and  subsoil  water  are  conv’eyed  to  sumplis 
and  pumped  into  the  completed  part  of  the  sewer, 
the  work  in  progress  being  protected  by  a head 
wall  across  the  sewer,  in  which  was  placed  a pen- 
stock, which,  in  case  of  storms,  was  opened  to 
carry  off  the  increased  flow  when  the  works  were 
flooded.  In  consequence  of  the  great  outcry 
against  open  surface  ventilators,  a number  of  these 
had  been  closed  up.  The  present  built  area  is 
about  1,925  acres,  the  length  of  new  sewers  in  the 
scheme  is  about  10  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
when  completed  about  105,000/. 

The  Storm  Drainage, 

Hitherto  the  effect  of  hea\'y  rain  had  always 
been  to  backwater  the  sewers  over  a somewhat 
considerable  area,  causing  serious  cellar  flooding, 
pollution  of  the  soil,  and  the  forcing  out  of  foul 
air  in  densely-populated  districts.  It  had  for  many  • 
years  been  admitted  that  the  best  remedy  was' to 
convey  a good  proportion  of  the  storm  water  to 
some  point  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  where 
a free  outfall  could  be  obtained.  The  late  Mr. 
E.  L.  Stephens  recommended  this  when  Borough 
Surveyor,  and  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  also  prepared 
a scheme  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Mawbey  pre-  • 
pared  a scheme  which  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  overcome  were — (i)  to  provide  an  outfall 
away  from  populated  places  and  at  once  satisfac- 
tory for  all  time;  (2)  to  avoid  syphons  under 
the  river ; {3)  to  avoid  constructing  the 

culverts  in  embankments  along  and  across  the 
flood  areas  of  the  river ; (4)  to  have  only  one 
culvert  instead  of  two.  The  volume  due  to  a 
rainfall  of  2 in.  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  the 
main  sewers  were  designed  to  carry  off  into  the 
storm  outfall  culverts  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
from  the  actual  built  area  in  1886,  was  63  million 
gallons.  Mr.  Mawbey  increased  the  full  dis- 
charging capacity  to  rather  over  69  million  gallons' 
in  twenty-four  hours,  which  would  suffice  for  a 
rainfall  of  lij-  in.  on  double  the  present  built  area, 
and  he  estimated  that  as  a rule  the  storm  culvert 
would  have  done  its  work  long  before  the  floods 
had  risen  at  all.  The  present  line  was  selected 
so  as  to  be  as  direct  as  possible,  and  to  bring  the 
culvert  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
1,214  yards  of  tunnel  were  divided  into  eight 
lengths  by  seven  shafts  at  average  distances  of 
455  ft.  At  each  shaft  a steam  pump  was' 
fixed  into  a sump,  sunk  below  the  invert  - of 
the  culvert,  and  the  work  was  kept  dry  by  i2-in. 
stoneware  subsoil  pipes.  A very  considerable 
quantity  of  water  was  met  with  in  the  open  trench 
work,  and  also  in  one  portion  of  the  tunnel.  The 
tunnel  isforthemost  part  through  red  and  grey  marl, 
but  in  one  part  for  some  distance  the  gravel  dips 
down  nearly  to  the  invert,  necessitating  leaving 
in  the  upper  timbers.  The  total  amount  of  the 
accepted  tenders  was  71,446/.,  Nos.  i and  3 
contracts  amounting  to  49,146/.  2s.  76.,  being  let 
to  Messrs.  Bentley,  and  No.  2,  amounting  to 
22,301/.  17s.  lod.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Philbrick. 
The  works  were  commenced  in  August  last  year, 
and  will  be  shortly  completed.  Excellent  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  and  great  credit  was  due  to 
the  contractors  for  the  way  in  which  the  work  had 
been  carried  out. 

The  Pumps, 

At  the  pumping  station  the  sewage  first  passes 
through  a coarse  screen  to  intercept  large  sub- 
stances, then  through  a double  set  of  fine  screens. 
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Thence  it  flows  into  a middle  reception  chamber, 
and  on  through  penstocks  into  two  separate  pump 
wells.  The  sewage  is  forced  from  the  pumping 
station  through  two  33-in.  rising  mains,  for  a 
distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  into  the  dis- 
tribution tanks  at  the  sewage  farm,  to  a net 
height  of  about  i63'66  ft,  above  the  invert  of  the 
outfall  sewer  at  the  pump  wells.  The  dry 
weather  flow  of  sewage  is  now  alrout  65  million 
gallons  a day.  There  are  four  engines  of  the 
independent  rotative  compound  condensing  beam 
type.  The  diameter  of  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  is  30  in.,  with  a stroke  of  5 ft.  Q^in., 
and  that  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  48  in., 
with  a stroke  ofS  ft.  6 in.  To  each  engine  there  are 
two  main  pumps  for  the  sewage,  of  the  piston  and 
ilunger  type,  one  at  each  end  of  the  beam 
laving  a stroke  of  $ ft.  9^  in.,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  being  27J  in.  The  two  main  suction 
pipes  are  3 ft.  in  diameter,  leading  from  the  pump 
well  and  screen  chamber  to  each  pair  of  engines, 
and  a steel  air  vessel  25  ft.  9 in.  high  by  5 ft. 
diameter  is  fixed  to  each  rising  main.  The  air 
pump.s  and  condensers  are  of  the  single  acting 
jet  type.  The  fly  wheels,  of  cast  iron,  are  21  ft. 
In  diameter,  and  weigh  about  21  tons  each. 
The  beams  weigh  about  15  tons  each. 

There  are  eight  double-flued  Lancashire  steel 
boilers,  each  20  ft.  in  length  and  7 ft.  in  diameter, 
fitted  with  seven  conical  cross  tubes  in  each  flue, 
and  designed  for  a working  pressure  of  So  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch.  The  cost  of  the  pumping- 
station,  exclusive  of  land,  was  S4*97o^-»  of  which 
13,667^  was  for  main  building,  engine  founda- 
tions, coal  store,  and  chimney,  and  25,286/.  for 
the  engines,  boilers,  &c. 

The  official  trials  of  the  engines  and  boilers, 
carried  out  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  extended  over  eight  days.  In 
addition  to  that,  in  order  to  check  the  quantity  of 
sewage  pumped  on  to  the  farm,  it  was  discharged 
over  weirs  at  the  farm  tanks,  and  gauged  day 
and  night  about  every  ten  minutes  during  most 
of  the  pumping  operations  of  the  trials.  In  all 
the  tests  three  boilers  were  used  to  supply  steam 
for  two  engines. 

At  the  luncheon  in  the  engine-room  of  the 
pumping-station,  Mr.  Kayres  proposed,  in 
eulogistic  terms,  the  health  of  their  hosts,  and 
said  the  engines  they  saw  before  them  were  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  Leicester  was  to  be 
complimented  on  possessing  a firm  to  whom  the 
authorities  could  entrust  a work  so  great. 

Mr.  Mawbey,  giving  details  of  the  engines, 
said  they  could  not  be  beaten  for  easy,  economical, 
vibrationless  working. 

Mr.  Kitchie  sjxjke  very  highly  of  the  engines, 
as  did  Mr.  Santo  Crimp. 

Mr.  Comber,  of  Kidderminster,  spoke  in  a 
similar  strain,  emphasising  the  silent  working  of 
the  engines  as  proof  of  their  excellence  and 
economical  working. 

The  Sewage  Farm. 

The  area  of  the  farm  is  1,700  acres,  and  the 
area  really  available  for  sewaging  about  1,353 
acres.  The  farm  is  now  dealing  with  the  sewage 
from  about  165,000  of  the  present  population, 
which  equals  122  persons  per  acre  of  land 
available  for  sewaging,  the  sewage  from  the 
remaining  20,000  of  the  population  being  at 
present  treated  upon  the  Knighton  and  Belgrave 
sewage  farms  in  the  added  areas.  A hundred 
acres  of  the  land  at  Beaumont  Leys  is  the  freehold 
of  the  Corporation,  and  was  purchased  at  a cost  of 
13,000/.,  the  remainderbeing  leased  at  terms  which 
mostly  will  expire  in  twenty-three  years’  time. 
Generally  speaking  there  is  only  a foot  or  so  of 
good  friable  soil,  underneath  which  are  two  to 
three  feet  mostly  of  stiff  yellow  clay,  and  below 
the  latter  blue  boulder  clay  of  great  depth. 
Crude  sewage,  in  the  absence  of  chemical 
precipitation,  must  first  be  treated  on  arable 
land,  and  finally  purified  on  pasture  or  rye  grass, 
and  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
field  or  area  is  isolated  for  separate  and 
independent  treatment.  The  drainage  of  each 
except  the  bottom  fields,  is  separately  intercepted 
by  a new  pipe  four  yards  from  the  hedge.  The 
crude  sewage  is  put  on  to  the  highest  part  of 
each  field. 

The  intercepting  arrangements  are  under  such 
control  that  the  sewage  can  be  discharged  over 
and  through  the  land  as  many  times  as  may  be 
requisite  to  effect  satisfactory  purification.  In 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  550  to 
600  acres  of  land  have  had  to  be  sewaged  at  one 
time.  In  wet  weather  it  has  been  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  before  the  land  could  be  ploughed,  while 
at  Birmingham  and  Nottingham,  and  even  on  the 
clay  farms  at  Croydon,  the  land  can  usually’  be 
ploughed  in  a week.  The  sludge  difficulty  is 


great.  The  sewage  is  so  heavily  charged  and 
coloured  with  dye  water  and  shoddy  refuse  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  clarify.  Crude  sewage  fouls  the 
rye  grass,  and  quickly  coats  the  arable  land.  The 
difficulty  in  drying  off  has  rendered  some  form  of 
drainage  almost  indispensable.  Notwithstanding 
enormous  difficulties,  the  effluents  have  been  so 
good  that  the  river  Soar,  which,  when  chemical 
precipitation  alone  was  in  use,  wa.s  each  summer 
a horrible  nuisance  for  miles  down  the  valley,  is 
now  in  such  a state  of  purity  that  it  is  well 
stocked  with  young  fish. 

Mr.  Mawbey  himself  did  not  advocate  the 
application  of  sewage  to  clay  land  without  prev'ious 
chemical  preparations.  The  amount  sanctioned 
to  complete  all  at  present  contemplated  is  58,900/. 
for  1,434  acres,  or  41/.  is.  5d.  per  acre.  Under 
existing  conditions,  with  an  increase  of  about  5,000 
per  year  in  population,  he  was  confident  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  will  be  maintained,  no 
matter  what  may  be  found  necessary  to  achieve 
it. 

At  a dinner  on  Thursday  evening.  Sir  Thomas 
Wright  said  he  believed  they  had  for  the  present 
got  over  the  difficulty  of  persuading  clay  to  receive 
and  purify  sewage. 

At  the  visit  to  the  farm  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Mawbey  remarked  that  if  the  farm  area  had  been 
flat  it  must  inevitably  have  failed,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil,  but  as  the  land  sloped 
towards  the  brooks  and  the  river  on  either  side, 
they  were  able  to  intercept  the  sewage  and  pass  it 
over  the  surface  until  the  effluent  became  perfectly 
pure.  The  sewage  was  put  on  to  soil  prepared 
for  it,  and  the  liquid  then  conducted  to  grass 
land,  which  bore  excellent  crops.  Some  of  the 
land,  as  was  pointed  out,  was  under  broad 
irrigation,  but  in  other  parts  the  Committee 
had  laid  out  what  are  termed  “earth  tanks.” 
Here  the  sewage  is  carried,  and  after  a week  or 
ten  days  it  is  allowed  to  dry  off.  The  liquid 
flows  on  the  adjoining  grass,  and  the  refuse  is 
then  ploughed  into  the  soil  and  prepared  for 
cropping,  mangolds,  swedes,  or  oats,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  plan,  as  Mr.  Mawbey  stated,  is  to 
keep  the  sewage  moving,  passing  over  the  land 
again  ana  again.  In  this  way  it  was  prevented 
from  becoming  foul,  and  it  was  also  continually  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  soil  might  in  time 
become  sewage  - logged,  and  if  that  danger 
threatened  they  would  have  to  submit  the  crude 
sewage  to  chemical  filtration,  and  pass  the 
effluent  over  the  farm,  all  of  which  might  then  be 
brought  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Collins  pointed  to  a field  which  had 
already  given  four  crops  of  grass,  and  on  which  a 
fifth  is  now  growing  luxuriantly,  and  said  that 
had  produced  20/.  per  acre  this  year.  They  had 
2,000/.  worth  of  grass  already  this  year,  the 
highest  price  being  7/.  7s.  6d.  per  acre.  From 
5/.  to  6/.  per  acre  was  a common  figure,  and  the 
purchasers  cut  and  carried  it  at  their  own  cost. 
Of  course  it  did  not  do  to  put  crude  sewage  on 
grass  land. 

Mr.  Mawbey  said  the  committee  were  making 
an  interesting  experiment.  He  had  no  great 
faith  in  it  himself,  but  they  were  trying  the  plan 
fairly,  and  if  it  succeeded  it  would  be  a good 
thing. 

Sir  Thomas  Wright  said  they  had  now  aban- 
doned the  use  of  chemicals,  and  the  committee 
would  not  re-introduce  them  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so.  By  the  system  now  being 
worked  they  put  their  sewage  first  where  they 
needed  it,  and  they  ploughed  it  into  the  soil  with 
excellent  results  so  far. 

At  the  Saturday  luncheon,  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Croydon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  committee 
were  on  the  right  track  in  the  ojjerations  they 
were  pursuing  at  the  sewage  farm,  and  that  success 
was  nearer  than  some  seemed  to  anticipate. 
They  had  everything  to  encourage  them  in  the 
state  of  the  place,  and  in  a few  years  they  would 
see  a still  further  improvement. 

\ \ 

COMPE  TITIONS. 

Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh. — The  plans 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Macintyre  Henry,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  a recent  limited  competition  for  altering 
and  reseating  the  parish  church  of  Inveresk  have 
been  adopted  by  the  heritors  and  congregation. 
Including  a new  organ  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co., 
London,  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
4,000/. 


Royal  Academy  Lectures. — A.  course  cf  six 
lectures  is  announced  by  Professor  Aitchison  on 
-Architecture  (the  special  subject  not  yet  stated),  to 
commence  on  January  29  of  next  year;  the  sue- 
ceding  lectures  of  the  course  to  be  delivered  on 
February  i,  5,  8,  12,  and  15.  The  subject  will  be 
“ The  Advancement  of  Architecture.” 
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ST.  MAGNUS’  CATHEDRAL, 
KIRKWALL.* 


ORE  than  one  writer  upon  this  Cathedral 
has  given  expression  to  a pretty  general 
first  impression  of  surprise  at  its  richness 
and  extent,  considering  the  out-of-the-way  situa- 
tion Kirkwall  occupies.  On  closer  scrutiny  this 
appearance  of  extent  is  found  to  be  the  effect  of 
skilful  proportions  rather  than  of  actual  size  ; 
given  length  and  height,  width,  it  would  seem, 
may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  transepts 
internally  appear  almost  majestic,  and  yet  their 
width  is  but  17  ft.,  and  that  is  typical  of  the 
general  scale,  the  side  western  doors  being  only 
2 ft.  7 in.  wide. 

What  particularises  St.  Magnus  is  its  colour 
treatment ; most  unfortunately  the  employment  of 
a variety  of  stones  has  meant,  in  the  case  of  the 
yellow  sandstone,  the  introduction  of  a very 
perishable  building  material ; this  notwith- 
standing, Kirkwall  is  the  best-preserved  of  all  the 
Scottish  Cathedrals,  only  Glasgow  approaching  it 
in  that  respect. 

The  patron  saint  was  a Norwegian  earl,  Magnus, 
treacherously  murdered  in  1115  by  a cousin  who, 
with  him,  shared  the  government  of  Orkney.  Of 
a gentle  disposition  in  life,  after  death  his  virtues 
were  magnified,  and  he  was  canonised  in  1135. 
By  that  time  the  husband  and  son  of  a sister  of 
the  martyr,  engaged  in  attempts  to  win  back  their 
usurped  inheritance,  vowed,  if  success  were  theirs, 
to  erect  a noble  church  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Magnus.  They  succeeded.  The  building  was 
begun  by  1137,  and  in  three  or  four  years  had 
advanced  far  enough  to  be  consecrated  and  receive 
the  remains  of  the  saint,  till  then  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Birsay.  There  then  existed  several 
churches  throughout  the  Orkneys : that  of  St.  Ola, 
built  a century  earlier,  was  distant  frbm  the  site 
of  the  new  cathedral  only  a few  hundred  yards. 

Carried  from  Iona,  Christianity  had  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  northern  islands  by  the  seventh 
century,  but  during  the  period  between  870-1000, 
that  is  until  the  time  when  King  Ola  formally 
professed  the  Christian  faith,  the  north  settlers 


were  pagan. 

Thereafter  several  churches  are  known  to  have 
been  built ; Birsay  the  chief,  and  see  of  the  first 
bishop,  William  the  Old  (consecrated  1 102) ; from 
that  time  the  succession  of  prelates  is  clearly 
preserved.  In  1154  Drontheim,  in  Norway, 
became  the  metropolitan  see,  and  so  continued  to 
be  until  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  Scotland  in 
146S,  when  the  ecclesiastical  rule  was  transferred 
to  St.  Andrew’s.  Before  that  time  the  Norse 
earls,  who  held  sway  in  Orkney,  were  practically 
independent  princes,  and  for  a time  held  posses- 
sion as  well  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 
Intermarriage  with  the  Scottish  nobility  prepared 
the  way  for  a change  of  allegiance.  Orkney  and 
Shetland  had  been  pledged  to  Scotland  as  surety 
for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  Margaret  of 
Norway  when  she  married  King  James  III.,  it 
being  stipulated  that  until  redemption  Norse  laws 
and  customs  were  to  be  preserved  ; but  the 
dowry  never  was  wholly  paid,  so  the  islands  : 
lapsed  to  the  Scottish  crown.  It  can  hardly  l>e 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Orcadians.  The 
Orkneys  were  leased  to  a succession  of  Scottish 
earls,  who  were  frequently  most  extortionate.  One 
of  them,  Patrick  Stuart,  who  built  the  Earl’s  . 
Palace  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  that,  bishop  and  people  uniting  in  ; 
resistance,  he  and  a son  were  brought  to  trial,  , 
and  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  1614. 

The  Cathedral,  as  at  first  built,  would  seem  to  1 
have  consisted  of  a nave,  transepts,  and  a choir, 
terminated  with  an  apse  ; how  the  choir  aisles  ; 
ended  is  uncertain,  they  may  have  even  met, 
circling  round  the  apse.  There  was  then  no  < 
door  in  the  south  transept,  but  in  the  nave  south  : 
aisles  were  two ; the  east  one  was  built  up  1 
subsequently  {1250-1350),  when  it  is  supposed 
any  intention  of  having  cloisters  or  monastic  : 
buildings,  if  such  was  ever  entertained,  was  ; 
finally  abandoned.  The  three  nave  pillars,  of  I 
the  first  period  (1137-1160)  that  remain  have  : 
octagonal  capitals;  the  arches  in  the  east  walls  of  I 
both  transepts  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  the  : 
very  first,  though  closed  up  until  the  chapels  i 
were  added.  Quite  possibly  in  the  heart  of  the  : 


* The  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Cathedrals  of  1 
Scotland,  which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  July  i,  will  be  : 
continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month,  until  December 
next.  Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of  “ Cathedrals 
of  England  and  Wales,"  which  ended  in  June  last,  will  be 
found  on  page  272. 
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tion  to  the  original  design.  The  arches  are 
pointed,  sometimes  enriched  with  a zigzag  billet, 
and  the  capitals  have  volutes.  The  chapel  floors 
extend  into  the  aisle,  under  a barrel  vault, 
covered  with  a sloping  roof  between  the  chapel  and 
aisle  wall,  that  is  yet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
church  windows.  This  space  on  the  south  side 
was  later  formed  into  a chamber — a window  was 
made  its  entrance  — and  there  is  rather  a 
curious  connexion  with  an  apartment  over  the 
chapel,  a shoot  or  vent  carried  up  in  the  wall, 
and  opening  into  that  apartment  a few  feet  above 
the  floor.  What  its  purpose  has  been  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  but  a sinister  import  is  given  by  the 
discovery  of  a chained  skeleton.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  all  but  three 
of  the  nave  piers  were  replaced — why  is  not 
apparent,  as  no  calamity  is  recorded  as  having 
befallen  the  edifice  ; the  bases  of  these  new 
pillars  are  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  ones,  but 
the  capitals  are  circular.  The  nave  wholly,  and 
the  choir  cential  aisle,  were  at  this  time  vaulted  ; 
the  centre  rib  of  the  choir  is  a later  addition.  In 
the  nave  vault — excepting  the  eastmost  bay — 
there  is  an  irregularity,  a primitive  kind  of 
pendentive,  that  is  interesting.  The  present  roof 
is  not  the  original  one— that  was  of  a steeper 
pitch,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tower  walls,  east 
and  west.  The  national  preference  for  the  round 
arch  form  is  seen  in  the  nave  north  door  and 
windows  of  this  period.  The  next  alteration  was 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  lengthening  of  both  nave 
and  choir,  1250-1350.  In  the  choir  the  round 
form  was  continued  in  the  aisle  and  triforium 
arches — less,  however,  from  preference,  we  may 
believe,  than  from  a desire  to  conform  to  the 
existing  levels  ; the  windows  have  pointed 
arches.  Under  the  east  window  are  three 
recessed  arches,  having  enriched  spandrils ; this 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  high  altar  must 
have  stood  in  advance  of  the  wail.  The  windows 
in  the’south  aisle  have  at  some  subsequent  time 
been  altered  ; the  south  doorway  in  modern  times 
was  formed  into  a window.  The  door  in  the  south 
transept  is  of  this  date  ; its  alternate  arch  stones 
are  of  yellow  sandstone  that  have  decayed  very 
badly,  and  are  now  temporarily  made  good 
with  mortar  rudely  applied.  The  west  gable 
has  similar  doors,  the  south  with  radiating, 
the  others  concentric  bands  of  yellow  stone  ; 
the  buttresses  too  are  banded.  The  pediment 
above  the  central  door  has  been  tampered  with, 
and  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  original 
design  has  been.  The  upper  part  of  the  west 
window  is  held  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  lower ; 
it  certainly  is  of  a form  more  quaint  than  beau- 
tiful, and  rudely  built  ; the  skew  of  the  gable, 
if  ever  properly  finished,  has  been  clumsily  altered  ; 
the  modern  pinnacles,  too,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  reproductions  of  the  originals.  A possible 


unskilfully  repaired,  the  shield  in  the  pediment  is 
known  to  date  about  1624.  As  to  why  the  west 
front  should  be  so  much  off  a right-angle  with 
the  nave  axis,  and  why  connected  to  the  nave  by 
work  nearly  two  centuries  later  {1450-1500),  a 
reasonable  explanation  offered  is  that  the  original 
west  front  stood  just  about  where  the  present 
westmost  piers  are  ; the  new  front  was  built 
outside,  while  the  church  was  kept  intact,_and 
lack  of  funds  probably  delayed  the  demolition 
and  extension.  When  the  connexion  was  made, 
and  the  old  front  removed,  the  arches  abutting 
against  it  were  badly  wrenched,  and  so  appear 
to  this  day,  while  a bay  of  the  central  vaulting 
would  appear  to  have  collapsed  in  the  operation. 


Transitional  piers  of  crossing  are  the  original 
Norman  ones ; equality  in  the  span  of  the  con- 
necting arches  was  not  apparently  aimed  at,  as 
Indeed  throughout  the  church,  to  its  latest  period, 
irregularity  in  centreing  and  in  angles  is  very 
Common.  Both  nave  and  choir  middle  aisles 
were  at  first  covered  with  wooden  roofs,  the 
original  height  of  the  choir  wall  head  is  marked 
externally  by  the  corbel  course  of  masks,  left  in 
position  when  the  walls  were  heightened  two 
centuries  later  for  the  vaulting  then  added.  The 
wall  arcading  under  windows  in  the  nave  and 
transepts  has  three  variations  of  design.  The 
choir  aisles  were  vaulted  from  the  first ; those  of  the 
nave  were  only  so  covered  1200-50,  the  east  bay 
uf  the  south  aisle  may  be  earlier  than  the  others  : 
it  and  the  adjoining  one  show  faint  remains  of 


colour  decoration  in  their  ribs.  At  the  triforium 
level  there  is  an  arch  in  both  transept  walls, 
partly  visible  externally,  cut  into  by  the  aisle  roofs 
of  both  choir  and  nave  : it  is  one  of  the  triforium 
arches  returned  in  the  transepts,  with  a double 
arch  in  its  opening,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  obliteration  could  be  avoided,  unless  the 
sloping  aisle  roof  too  had  been  returned  and 
finished  by  a half  gable  rising  from  the  aisle  wall. 
The  hewn  work  of  this  first  period  is  of  red 
sandstone,  with  rubble  of  a dark  grey  slate  ; the 
interior  of  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  shows  the 
earliest  use  of  alternate  bands  of  coloured 
stones,  a form  of  decoration  employed  in  Kirkwall 
to  a greater  extent  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
British  cathedral.  The  piers  of  the  crossing  and 
the  two  chapels  (1160-1200)  were  the  first  addi- 
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was  fired  by  lightning  and  quite  destroyed.  What 
appearance  this  first  steeple  had  it  is  hard  to  say. 
That  which  now  takes  its  place  is  123  ft.  high  ; its 
corner  pinnacles  and  the  parapet  are  modern, 
and  altogether  this  feature  is  the  weak  point  in 
design  of  the  whole  Cathedral.  It  contains  still 
four  bells  preserved  from  the  fire ; the  roof 
covering,  as  elsewhere,  is  a rough  grey  slate  that 
looks  very  well,  of  a thickness  varying  from  fin. 
to  i^in.,  and  pointed  with  mortar  in  its  vertical 
as  well  as  horizontal  joints  ; the  hips  and  ridging 
are  also  of  this  stone.  The  present  flagged  floor 


of  the  nave  is  on  a slope,  rising  1 2 in.  from  the  west 
front  to  the  entrance  to  choir  ; to  the  top  of  the 
altar  steps  is  4 ft.  higher  still,  and  to  gain  that 
height  it  is  supposed  that  besides  the  three  altar 
steps  proper  there  may  have  been  others  at  the 
junction  of  Norman  and  Karly  English  work  and 
at  the  entering  from  crossing.  What  is  note- 
worthy is  the  importance  given  to  the  two  stair- 
cases; their  width  is  considerably  more  than  the  side 
doors  of  the  west  front  or  the  one  in  the  transept, 
and  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were 
intended  to  give  access  to  apartments  of  some 


importance,  and  not  merely  to  the  necessary 
passagesat  the  various  levels;  thestepsarenot  in  one 
stone,  and  rest  on  a winding  vault.  There  are  two 
apartments  at  the  triforiuin  level  over  the  chapels  ; 
that  above  the  south  one  is  of  most  importance,  and 
is  vaulted  : it  has  the  shoot  or  vent  to  the  small 
cell  or  chamber  already  noticed,  and  is  now 
used  as  a small  store  or  museum  for  all 
the  fragments  of  woodwork,  carved  stones,  and 
tiles  that  have  been  found.  There  are  preserved 
fi'E^ments  only  of  the  stallwork  (Earl  Patrick's 
pew),  illustrated  in  Billings’  view,  but  allowed 
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1869-71,  with  coloured  plates;  also  his  smalie’ 
“ Description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus  and  thit 
Bishop’s  Palace,  1878”  ; Worsaae’s  “Account  0 
Danes  and  Norsemen  in  England,”  1852  ;amr 
Billings’  “ Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,’; 
1848.  


ST.  MATTHEW’S  CHURCH,  MORNING; 
SIDE,  EDINBURGH. 

The  illustration  of  this  church,  designed  t^i 
Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  is  from  a drawing  which 
was  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  anhe  Iasi 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  subjoined.  Thih 
piers  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  pulpit  from  any  of  the  congregational 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  extraction  o i 
vitiated  air  through  an  interior  trunk  to  a main: 
outlet,  which  terminates  in  a fteche  in  the  roofa 
and  for  the  control  of  the  entrance  of  fresh  air. 

The  architectural  style  and  treatment  of  thil 
exterior  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  illustration:! 
The  masonary  is  of  red  Dumfriesshire  stonen 
The  church  is  to  seat  about  1,000  persons. 


CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW,  SEPHTON. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  tower  of  St.  Helen’s 
Sephton,  was  restored  internally  (as  an  inscripi; 
tion  records)  by  Mary  Birchall  and  Richarci 
Rainshaw  Rothwell,  in  memory  of  Sarah, 
Rothwell,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rector? 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Wall.  A gallery  was  reti 
moved,  the  walls  cleared  of  whitewash  so  caret' 
fully  as  to  preserve  the  mason’s  marks,  the  belli 
chamber  refioored,  a coat  of  paint  removed  from 
the  font  (which  h^  been  marbled  to  conceal  iti 
real  material  !),  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  thih 
window  was  inserted. 

The  angel’s  wings  are  ruby,  and  so  is  the  groum.' 
of  the  quatrefoil,  and  the  filling  of  the  littli 
openings  in  the  base.  St.  John’s  dress  is  olo 
gold  colour  and  orangey  brown  ; the  Christ’-i 
nimbus  and  loin-cloth,  and  St.  John’s  banner,  ai: 
agate  sort  of  glass  ; the  angels’  dresses,  pah 
spoilt  ruby  on  blue  and  greyish  greens  ; St.  John’; 
nimbus  and  background  of  the  other,  light  bluen 
the  rest  of  the  glass  white  and  stain,  except  thd 
trees. 

The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Hamiltoi' 
Jackson,  and  the  illustration  reproduced  from  hih 


to  be  removed  at  the  restoration.  There  are  two 
small  effigies  of  King  Ola  and  St.  Magnus,  whose 
original  situation  is  doubtful ; most  likely  they 
were  part  of  some  tomb  in  the  choir.  The  north 
transept  was  heightened  1200-1250;  the  beginning 


of  the  former  pitch  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  tower, 
its  staircase  stops  abruptly  and  is  unfinished,  but 
corbels  left  about  the  level  of  the  clearstory  seem 
to  imply  a floor  ; the  transept  would  thus  have  a 
flat  ceiling,  above  which  was  a commodious  apart- 
ment. At  one  time  there  must  have  been  many 
tombs  in  the  choir,  but  these,  through  neglect  and 
spoliation,  have  now  disappeared.  Chief  of  all 


was  the  shrine  of  St.  Magnus,  but  no  description 
even  of  it  exists.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Tulloch  (1422-55),  existing  in  part 
till  1845,  but  only  fragments  now  remain.  There 
was  a wall-tomb  in  the  north  aisle  to  Lord  Adam 
Stuart,  son  of  James  V.,  and  one  to  a captain  of 
the  Spanish  armada.  In  the  nave  the  principal 
monument  is  the  wall-tomb  in  the  south  aisle,  dating 
about  1300,  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Stratherne,  who  became  Earl  of  Orkney.  Ranged 
along  both  aisle  walls  are  many  sculptured  slabs 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  date.  Since 
the  Reformation  only  the  choir  has  been  used  as 
a place  of  worship,  with  “ lofts  ” or  galleries  (there 
was  a double  one  at  the  west  end),  and,  to  give  light 
under  those  in  the  aisles,  square  windows  were 
broken  through  the  walls  (these  are  omitted  in  the 
view).  The  choir  was  screened  off  from  the  crossing 
then  as  now.  In  1848  a renovation  was  begun 
by  the  Government,  the  congregation  was  dis- 
possessed and  their  galleries  removed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  south  transept  was  rebuilt,  the  vaulting 
wanting  in  nave  made  good  with  plaster,  and, 
rather  needlessly,  the  buttresses  of  the  south  aisle 
were  added  to,  till  they  matched  those  alongside. 
What  must  chiefly  be  ’•egretted  in  this  work  was 
the  spoliation  permitted  of  the  tombs  and  wood- 
work. After  a time  when  became  known  that 
the  edifice  belonged  to  the  town  and  not  to  the 
crown,  a congregation  was  again  permitted  to 
occupy  the  choir : so  now  a gallery  is  re-introduced 
to  the  north  aisle,  and  pewing  throughout. 
The  floor  is  ail  level  with  the  top  of  the  altar 
steps — these  are  covered — and  thus  the  bases 
of  the  Norman  work  are  hidden.  The  glazed 
partition  between  choir  and  crossing  is  rather 
obnoxious,  and  with  the  substantial  walls  that 
close  up  both  chapels  ought  to  be  removed.  The 
mutilation  of  the  north  chapel  by  the  introduction 
of  the  vestry  floor  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  should 
be  remedied.  Some  of  the  windows  have  recently 
been  restored  in  a very  creditable  manner,  so 
it  may  be  hoped  that  these  other  improvements 
will  not  long  be  delayed.  South  of  the  west 
door  is  a mutilated  church  cross,  dated  1621  ; it  is 
supposed  to  be  a reproduction  of  an  earlier  one. 
j Most  information  about  St.  Magnus  is  to  be  had 
from  the  excellent  monograph  prepared  by  Sir 
' Henry  E.  L.  Drydcn,  published  in  the  “Transac- 
' lions  of  the  Architectural  Institution  of  Scotland,” 


cartoon. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Council  after  thd 
summer  vacation  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoo)': 
last  at  Spring-gardens,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Joh)l 
Hutton  presiding. 

Tenders. — The  following  tenders  were  opcncn 
by  the  Chairman  : — 

For  the  reconstruction  of  four  bridges  at  the  Isl; 
of  Dogs : — 

/ s.  d 

Andrew  Handyside  & Co.,  Ltd 63,863  3 i' 

Woodhouse  & Rawson,  Ltd 62,001  o > 

Sir  W.  Arrol  & Co.,  Ltd 58,15^  9 

Pheenix  Foundry  Co S7.95S  9 ' 

Alfred  Thorne  57>S4i  o ' 

Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding 

Co SS.021  “ ' 

For  the  supply  and  erection  of  three  steel  tanks  a 
the  Barking  Outfall  Precipitation  Works  ^ 

Jesse  Fildesley  

W.  C.  Holmes  & Co 

Whessoe  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

John  Fraser  & Son 

Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner. 

W.  R.  Renshaw  & Co 

Thames  Ironworks,  &c.,  Co.  . 

Braithwaite  & Kirk  

Sir  W.  .MtoI  & Co. , Ltd 

Heenan  & Froude 

Clayton,  Son,  & Co 

Tees  Side  Iron  and  Engine  Works 

Co.,  Ltd 9.424  3 

John  Lysaght 9>^^9  7 

Finance. — The  Finance  Committee,  in  Iheii 
report,  stated  that  they  had  considered  th; 
estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  tht 
Council  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894,  wit: 
reference  to  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  i 
the  second  six  months  of  the  year  by  means  ( 
contributions,  with  the  view  of  ascertainini 
whether  revision  was  necessary.  As  it  did  na 
appear  that  “the  amount  of  contribution  or  rati 
estimated  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  wouJi 
be  larger  than  was  necessary  or  would  be  ii 
sufficient,”  they  did  not  recommend  the  Counc: 
to  revise  the  estimate  and  alter  the  rate.  Tlf 
rate  therefore  remains  at  6^d.  in  the  jCy  s 
estimated  by  the  Council  in  April  last. 
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Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
iFinance  Committee  the  following  loans  were 
igranted  : — 8,000/.  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  for 
I the  purchase  of  land  to  be  utilised  for  electric 
[lighting  purposes  ; 11,171/.  to  the  Vestry  of  St. 
|Marlin-in-the-Fields  for  paving  works  ; 5,100/.  to 
[the  Vestry  of  Kensington  for  wood  paving  works  ; 
4,500/.  to  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  for  the 
erection  of  an  isolation  block  at  their  schools  at 
Leavesden  : and  14,000/.  to  the  Guardians  of 
Lewisham  Union  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  an 
infirmary. 

1 Proposed  Tramways  over  Westminster  Bj-idge. 

' — The  Highways’  Committee  presented  the 
[following  report  and  recommendation  : — 

' “We  have  considered  the  resolution  passed  by 
ithe  Council  on  June  27  last,  on  the  motion  of  Lieut- 
iCol.  Ford,  referring  it  to  us  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  expediency  of  action  being  taken  to  secure 
Ithe  construction  of  a tramway  across  Westminster 
iBridge,  and  on  to  and  along  the  Victoria  Embank- 
iment  up  to  the  approaches  to  Charing  Cross  ; and 
I in  connexion  with  this  matter  have  had  the  advantage 
of  an  interview  with  Col.  Ford. 

On  October  18  last  we  reported  to  the  Council  on 
this  subject,  and  recommended  that  as  the  London 
[Tramways  Company  declined,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
isition  offered  to  the  proposal  for  the  tramway,  to 
[resume  negotiations  for  a lease  of  the  tramway  if 
imade,  the  Council  should  not  re-introduce  the  Bill 
, which  was  rejected  by  Parliament  last  session.  This 
[recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Council.  We 
'Would  point  out  that  a very  large  portion  of  the 
[London  Tramways  Company's  system  will  become 
Ipurchaseable  by  the  Council  in  1898  ; and  we  are  of 
(Opinion  that,  although  there  is  a public  demand  for 
[the  tramway,  it  would  be  better  to  defer  any  further 
[application  for  power  to  construct  it,  until  nearer  the 
[time  for  the  purchase  by  the  Council  of  the  under- 
[taking  with  which  the  new  tramway  would  be  in 
close  connexion.  We  recommend  : — 

‘ That  no  action  be  taken  by  the  Council  at  present  to 
(Obtain  powers  for  the  construction  of  a tramway  over 


Westminster  Bridge  and  along  a portion  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment.’  ” 

Lieut. -Col.  Ford  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Torr  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Westacott  contended  that  the  Committee 
had  done  all  they  could  to  get  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  tramway  companies,  and  as 
they  had  failed  in  their  attempt  there  was  no  use 
proceeding  further  with  the  matter  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  carried. 

Highgate  Archway. — The  following  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  Highways  Committee 
were  presented  : — 

“ On  July  II  last  the  Council  decided  to  apply  for 
Parliamentary  powers  for  widening  Archway-road 
and,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  widening  of  the 
Highgate  Archway,  the  cost  of  the  work,  estimated 
at  27,000/. , to  be  borne  (with  the  exception  of  1,000/. 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  agreed 
to  contribute)  in  equal  proportions  by  the  Council, 
the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  Vestry  of 
Islington,  and  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  We  at 
that  time  reported  that  the  Hornsey  Local  Board 
had  suggested  that  the  archway  when  reconstructed 
should  be  afterwards  maintained  by  the  two  County 
Councils  as  a county  bridge,  and  we  have  now  to 
state  that  the  Middlesex  Council  has  attached  to  its 
consent  to  contribute  a condition  that  this  arrange- 
ment shall  be  made.  There  appears  to  be  at 
present  no  statutory  provision  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  structure,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Council.  We  therefore  recommend — 

‘That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed,  in 
preparing  clauses  to  authorise  the  _ reconstruction  of 
Highgate  Archway,  to  insert  a provision  that  after  such 
reconstruction  the  archway  shall  be  repaired  and  main- 
tained  at  the  cost  of  the  County  Councils  of  London  and 
Middlesex  in  equal  shares.’ " 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


Drainage. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
on  June  20  and  August  i last,  a series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  chemical  character  of  the  water  flowing 
down  the  river  Thames  has  been  made  since  July  3. 
These,  taken  as  they  have  been  in  a period  of 
abnormal  dryness,  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  the  engineer  and  chemist  are  of  opinion  that  the 
analyses  should  be  continued  until  the  river  ^ain 
begins  to  rise  as  the  cold  weather  approaches.  They 
suggest  that  as  the  whole  question  of  the  purity  of 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  may  become  a subject 
of  great  importance,  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
missed,  and  that  the  examination  should  continue 
for  a further  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a cost  of  117/., 
or  13/.  per  week.  We  concur  in  this  view,  and 
recommend — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  sanction  a further  e.xpenditure  of 
117/.  for  the  purpose  of  the  examination  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Thames.'  " 

We  have  from  time  to  time  received  numerous 
complaints  of  the  offensive  condition  of  Hammer- 
smith Creek,  and  strong  representations  have  been 
made  to  us  on  the  subject  by  a deputation  from  the 
Vestry  of  Hammersmith.  Its  present  bad  condition 
is,  we  find,  due  to  the  creek  being  used  as  an  over- 
flow in  time  of  rainstorms  for  the  Stamford  Brook 
sewer,  and  most  of  the  sewage  which  enters  it  on 
those  occasions  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the 
Thames,  a portion  of  the  overflow  being  conveyed 
by  an  i8-in.  pipe  along  the  creek  into  the  low  level 
sewer.  The  engineer  now  suggests  that,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  pipe  sewer,  the  q ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft.  8 in. 
branch  sewer  at  the  lower  part  of  the  creek,  which 
is  connected  with  the  northern  low  level  sewer, 
should  be  extended  to  the  junction  of  the  creek  with 
the  Stamford  Brook  sewer,  and  he  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  work  at  1,850/.  We  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
the  engineer,  and  consider  it  very  advisable  that  this 
work  should  be  carried  out,  as  by  this  means  the 
discharge  of  sewage  into  the  Thames  from  the  creek 
will  be  avoided,  except  perhaps  during  an  excep- 
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tionally  heavy  rainstorm,  and  bad  smells  from 
deposits  of  sewage  matter  in  the  creek  avoided.  1 he 
work  being  such  as  can  be  carried  out  by  the  \\  orks 
department,  we  recommend — 

' That,  'iubiect  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  work  above  referred  to  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that 
the  plan,  specification,  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.’  ' 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Palace  Theatre.— Theatres  and  Music 
Halls  Committee  stated  in  their  report  that  they 
had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  . Emden,  dated 
September  20,  1893,  forwarding  five  plans 
showing  certain  alterations  which  the  directors 
desired  to  make  to  the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties, 
Shaftesbury-avemie,  and  asking  for  an  interview 
with  the  Committee  on  the  subject.  In  pursuance 
of  this  request,  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  manager, 
Mr  Beyfus,  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Emden's  repre- 
sentative had  conferred  with  them  on  the  subject. 
The  Committee  had  carefully  considered  the  pro- 
posals, and  were  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
open  boxes  on  the  grand  circle  tier  would  not  be 
objectionable,  provided  the  space  thus  obtained 
were  at  once  filled  with  seats.  The  position  of 
the  proposed  bar  in  the  exit  vestibule  was  also 
objectionable  from  a structural  point  of  view,  as 
its  use  would  probably  impede  the  exit  of  the 


Mr.  Westacott  moved  the  deletion  of  the  words 
‘^on  the  desirableness  of  offering  premiums  for 
the  best  essays  on,'’  and  the  substitution  of  the 
words  “on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  question  of.” 

Lieut.-Col.  h'ord  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 


Corresponhencc. 


nimbus  with  serpentine  ornament  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

may  probably  be  regarded,  although  set  up  in  the 
Christian  era,  as  illustrating  that  which  is  pre- 
Christian, 

Crosses  as  Christian  memorials  are  continually 
being  erected  from  old  models  in  our  churchyards 
and  cemeteries,  apparently  upon  the  supposition 
that  every  cross-form  must  be  of  Christian  signifi- 
cance ; but  as  that  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
case,  it  seems  desirable  that,  in  following  the  lines 
of  any  such  ancient  monuments,  at  any  rate  those  of 
Pagan,  or  doubtful,  meaning  should  be  avoided. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 


To  the  Editor  ofTnz  Builder. 


TARRING  OUTSIDE  WOODWORK. 


THE  MANKS  CROSSES. 


^ The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that 


the  plans  be  not  approved  was  adopted. 

The  JVater  Supply  of  the  Metropolis.— The 
following  report  was  received  from  the  Water 
Committee : — 

“ The  Royal  Commission  appointed  on  March  15, 
1892,  to  inquire  into  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis  has  made  its  report,  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  on  the  14th  instant.  We  have  received 
copies  of  the  report  and  have  met  to  consider  it,  but 
it  IS  of  great  length,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  generally  demands  greater  attention  than  we 
have  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  it.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  in  a position  to  make  a report  to 
the  Council  on  the  subject,  and  can  only  at  the 
present  time  submit  the  effect  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  the  Commission  has  arrived  on  the  questions 
of  quantity  and  quality,  to  which  their  reference  was 
limited.  This  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  giving 
the  exact  words  of  the  Commissioners  as  staled  in 
paragraph  178  of  the  report.  They  are  as  follow 
‘ We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  water,  as 
supplied  to  the  consumer  in  London,  is  of  a very 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  of  purity,  and  that 
it  is  suitable  in  quality  for  all  household  purposes. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a certain  prejudice  exists 
against  the  use  of  drinking  water  derived  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea.  because  these  rivers  are  liable 
to  pollution,  however  perfect  the  subsequent  purifi- 
cation either  by  natural  or  artificial  means  may  be; 
but  having  regard  to  the  experience  of  London 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  the  evidence 
given  to  us  on  the  subject,  we  do  not  believe  th.at 
any  danger  exists  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  the  use 
of’  this  water,  provided  that  there  is  adequate 
storage,  and  that  the  water  is  efficiently  filtered 
before  delivery  to  the  consumers.’ 

We  have  directed  a copy  of  the  report  to  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  and  we 
hope  at  no  distant  date  to  be  able  to  present  a full 
report  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners." 

IVorhs. — The  Works  Committee  reported  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  estimates  and  specifi- 
cations submitted  by  the  undermentioned  com- 
mittees, and  were  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  out  the  following  works  : — 

£ 

Asylums  Committee.  — Farm  buildings, 
mortuary,  and  cottages  at  Claybury  Asylum  14,200 
Bridges  Committer.  — Putney  Bridge- 

Roughing  carriageway 350 

Establishment  Committee.— C.^n\xs.\  office 

— Formation  of  lavatory 75 

Fire  Brigade  Committee. — Kentish  Town 

fire-station— repaving  54 

Highways  Committee. — Re-metalling  Vic- 
toria Embankment  carriageway 3.100 

Main  Drainage  Committee. — Northern 

outfall— Repairs  to  fencing 85 

Mr.  Lyon  stated  that  the  re-metalling  of 
Victoria  Embankment  would  be  carried  out  during 
the  winter,  when  there  would  be  more  men  out  of 
work. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decided  to  appoint  a second 
assistant  in  the  building  branch  of  the  Works 
department,  at  a salaiy  of  200/.  per  annum. 

Loiojnotion. — Mr.  W.  Saunders,  M.P.,  moved, 
and  Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded,  the  following 
resolution : — 


Sir, — .-\  communication  appears  in  your  issue  of 
September  30,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Knox,  on  the 
Ancient  Crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  many  statements 
contained  in  which  are  very  misleading,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  To  begin  with 
the  author  says,  “These  ancient  crosses  (pre- 
sumably the  whole  of  those  illustrated)  are  apparently 
the  work  of  one  maker  of  the  name  of  Gaut."  Now, 
although  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  crosses  at 
Kirk  Michael  affords  a certain  amount  of  ground  for 
this  belief,  the  ai't  characteristics  of  the  monuments 
prove  conclusively  that  such  a theory  is  quite 
untenable.  Amongst  the  crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  three  distinct  types, [each  of  which  is  the  product  of 
a different  archaeological  area,  namely  (i)  the  upright 
cross  slab,  related  to  those  of  Scotland  ; (2)  the 
wheel  cross,  related  to  those  of  Wales  ; and  (3)  the 
free-standing  cross,  related  to  those  of  Ireland.  The 
ornament  also  shows  the  same  intermixture  of  Celtic 
and  Scandinavian  elements  that  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Manksmen  themselves,  and  in  the 
personal  and  place  names  of  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  crosses  are  much  more 
Celtic  than  the  others,  and  the  quality  both  of  the 
art  and  the  execution  of  the  designs  varies  greatly 
in  different  specimens,  showing  that  they  are  neither 
the  product  of  one  brain  nor  the  workmanship  of  one 
man.  Mr.  Knox  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  figure  subjects  on  the  crosses 
have  been  already  explained  (see  Mr.  P.  M.  C. 
Kermode's  “ Catalogue  of  the  Manks  crosses).  The 
“ man  stabbing  a serpent  with  a sword,"  he  refers  to 
as  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  Sigund  killing  the 
dragon  Fafui  from  the  Sigund  Fafui’s-bane  legend. 

Mr.  Knox's  illustrations  are  beautifully  drawn,  but 
much  of  the  character  of  the  originals  is  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  bands  of  the  plaitwork  being  in 
all  cases  made  too  straight  and  regular.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  absolutely  true  circles  and 
straight  lines  are  practically  unknown  in  the  designs 
on  the  crosses,  being  naturally  distasteful  to  the  eye 
of  an  artist. 

An  absurd  mistake  is  made  in  fig.  ii  (Malumkun's 
Cross,  Kirk  Michael),  where  the  T-heacled  key  for 
tuning  the  strings  of  the  harp  has  been  taken  for  the 
lower  part  of  an  animal 

T.  Romilly  Allen. 

•**  Of  course  Mr.  Knox's  drawings  and  article 
were  given  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility.  His 
theory  that  all  the  crosses  were  made  by  Gaut 
appeared  to  us  at  first  sight  most  improbable. — Ed. 


Sir, — Wishing  to  tar  the  external  woodwork, 
including  verandah  .and  porch,  of  a half-timbered 
house  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  I have  made 
inquiries  in  several  quarters,  professional  and  prac- 
tical, and  have  received  much  information  all  of  the 
most  contradictory  nature.  I should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  in  the  south,  to 
whom  such  a process  must  be  a matter  of  daily 
specification  or  application,  would  supply  me  with 
reliable  information,  particularly  as  to  the  following 
points: — (i)  Is  Archangel  tar  the  best  material  to 
employ?  And  will  it  produce  the  very  dark-brown 
or  black  colour  characteristic  of  tarred  work? 
(2)  Should  the  tar  be  thinned,  and  if  so,  with 
paraffin  or  boiled  linseed  oil  (hot)  or  both,  and  in 
what  proportion? 

It  is  desired,  of  course,  to  have  a material  which 
will  be  a good  preservative  of  timber,  and  which 
should  not  require  to  be  removed  except  after  a 
period  of  years.  In  this  connexion,  how  many 
coats  should  be  applied  ? Architect. 


SQUEEZES  FROM  BELL  INSCRIPTIONS, 
Sir, — I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me  if  any,  and 
what,  composition  is  obtainable,  and  where,  for 
taking  copies  or  squeezes  of  bell  inscriptions,  and 
how  to  use  it : a composition  which  would  harden, 
and  so  could  be  safely  carried  away  for  casting  from, 
on  return  from  a journey.  I .should  be  greatly  ■ 
obliged  for  information,  or  a hint  as  to  how  or 
where  to  obtain  it.  W.  Scorer. 


ICE-HOUSE. 


Sir, — Would  any  of  your  kind  readers  give  me  ■ 
particulars  for  an  ice-house,  about  6 ft.  square,  or  • 
any  other  convenient  size  and  depth,  with  probable  ' 
cost.  A Constant  Reader. 


-H- 
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GEOLOGY.— XV 

STRUCTURAL  DEFINITIONS  (CONCLUDED). 

gjVERLAP. — When  sediment  is  deposited  i 
offshore  in  a subsiding  area,  it  successively  ) 
transgresses,  or  extends  beyond  the  limits  : 


“That  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
desirableness  of  offering  premiums  for  the  best 
essays  on  locomotion  in  London,  includingrailways, 
tramways,  omnibuses,  and  steamboats." 


Sir. — The  interesting  series  of  drawings  con- 
tributed by  your  correspondent  (September  30) 
together  with  his  remarks  as  follows — “ But  what 
is  absent  from  the  crosses  is  as  much  a matter  for 
wonderment  as  what  is  on  them.  More  still  a 
matter  for  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
crosses,”  suggest  the  importance,  now  that  the 
once-prevailing  idea  that  the  cross  was  exclusively  a 
Christian  symbol  has  been  abandoned,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Christian  and  pre-Christian 
use  and  significance  of  that  emblem. 

The  leading  lines  determining  the  forms  of  these 
crosses  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  those  of  the  crux 
inimissa  of  equal  arms,  developied  in  some  cases  to 
represent  the  crux  inimissa  of  unequal  arms,  and 
connected,  in  both  cases,  with  the  circle  or  nimbus 
representing  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

The  chief  surface  ornament  is  sinuous  and  inter- 
lacing, in  some  instances  having  a scale-like  appear- 
ance, and  in  others  more  clearly  shoeing  its  origin 
and  development  from  the  serpent  form.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  crux  inimissa  is  found  to  have 
been  used  in  many  countries  as  a religious  emblem 
for  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  and,  as  the 
mystic  Tau  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  the 
original  shape  of  the  crux  commissa,  or  letter  T,  was 
reverenced,  being  the  initial  of  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
name,  Tammuz,  of  the  Pagan  saviour.  To  identify 
him  with  the  sun  this  cross  or  letter  was  sometimes 
joined  to  a circle,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
sun  and  the  serpent  is  given  by  Owen,  who  stales 
that  “ in  the  mythology  of  the  Primitive  world,  the 
serpent  is  universally  the  symbol  of  the  sun,"  the 
life-restoring  Aisculapius,  who  is  also  styled  the 
man-instructing  serpent. 

Although  Satan  is  generally  connected  with  the 
form  of  a serpent,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Yezidis, 
or  avowed  Devil-worshippers  of  the  present  day, 
look  upon  the  peacock  as  his  emblem,  stating  that  it 
was  in  that  form  that  the  fallen  angel  tempted  Eve. 

At  any  rate,  these  combinations  of  cross  and 


of  the  older  beds  of  the  same  formation  ; the  later  ■ 
portions  of  the  deposit  are  laid  down  progressively  ) 
on  the  rocks  as  the  land  sinks.  This  phenomenon  1 
FIG  1 . 


Pig  1. —Section  of  Overlap  in  the  Lower  furassict 
Beds  of  the  South-west  of  England, 
a Upper  Paleozoic  Rocks.  b.  Liassic  Rocks,  wit 
inelomeraie  at  base,  resting  unconformablyon  a andove; 
ppedby  the  Inferior  Oolite,  c,  which  runs  across  thei 
and  on  to  a.  The  extension  of  the  beds,  d,  has  bee 
arrested  by  denud.alion. 

is  called  “overlap,”  and  is  illustrated  in  fig.  ! 
which  is  reproduced  from  a section  by  the  latei 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  . r 1 

Where  a small  isolated  patch  of  rock 
has  been  detached  (usually  by  denudation)  from 
its  parent  mass,  as  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 

riG  2. 

b 


pig^  2.— Section  across  a Tract  of  Coitntr'j 
showing  an  Outlier  (a)  detached  by  denudatioi 
from  its  parent  mass  ( l>). 


Anticline  and  Synclinc.— Earth  movementi 
have  frequently  caused  stratified  rocks  to  assumi 
an  undulatory  character  over  a large  area,  like  » 
succession  of  waves.  The  crests  of  such  wave 
would  exhibit  what  is  known  as  an  anticlinfi 
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structure,  and  the  troughs  synclinal  structure,  as 
shown  in  fig.  3 ; they  are  familiarly  called  anti* 
dines  and  synclines. 


Fig.  3. — Section  across  a Traci  of  Country 
shoxuing  (a)  anticline  and  (b)  synclines. 

In  this  figure  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  syn- 
clines form  the  hills,  and  the  anticline  the  valley 
between  them,  which  seems  at  first  sight  rather 
paradoxical  ; but  this  is  very  often  the  case  in 
Nature.  The  reverse  obtained  at  a former  period  ; 
the  alteration  has  been  brought  about  on  the 
entire  removal  by  extensive  denudation  of  the 
original  crest  of  a as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

Mciioclinal  Folding  is  a structure  also  brought 
about  by  earth  movements  whereby  strata  have 
been  bent  up,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  4,  which 


in  fig.  6.*  In  this  section,  if  the  student  follows 
out  the  black  line  marked  /,  representing  the 
Triassic  beds,  for  example,  and  especially  in  its 


Fig.  6. — Section  showing  Inversion  south  of  Lake 
IValleastadt,  Cantons  Glams  and  St.  Gall. 

e.  Eocene,  c.  Cretaceous,  ivj.  White  Jura  beds 
bj.  Brown  Jura  beds.  i.  Trias,  j.  Schistose  rocks. 

relation  to  bj,  he  will  perceive  that  in  some  parts 
of  its  course  it  is  completely  inverted. 

Faults  are  dislocations  in  rocks,  and  necessarily 
vary  much  in  point  of  importance ; a bed  may 
only  be  dislocated  vertically  for  a few  feet,  or 
whole  formations  may  be  broken  through  and 
displaced  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  feet, 
depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  movements 
causing  the  rupture.  The  detection  of  faults  is 
an  important  part  of  the  w’ork  of  the  practical 
geologist,  who  is  often  able  to  inform  the  quarry 
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through  the  Centre  of  the  Island. 
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represents  a geological  sketch  section  from  the 
south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  through  the  island 
northwards  across  the  Solent  to  Portsmouth. 
The  monoclinal  fold  is  very  pronounced  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  If  we  were  to  draw 
the  section  true  to  nature,  so  that  the : 
horizontal  and  vertical  scales  were  the  same, 
the  bending  would  appear  much  sharper 
and  more  localised  ; in  fact,  the  lower  members  of 
the  Eocene  strata  and  the  uppermost  portion  of 
the  chalk  are  often  vertically  disposed  in  the 
island.  But  we  are  compelled  to  exaggerate  the 
vertical  scale  in  order  to  bring  the  diagram  within 
a reasonable  compass.  The  section  is,  therefore, 
more  or  less  ideal. 

Contortion  is  a stage  further,  being  the  result 
of  more  intensified  earth  movements,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  5,  which  is  from  a rough  sketch  > 
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owner  or  mining  agent  of  the  whereabouts  of  a 
valuable  stratum  which  has  suddenly  disappeared 
by  faulting,  on  being  worked  into.  The  extent 
of  faults  is  also  an  important  factor  in  many 
water-supply  questions. 


OBITUAR  K 

Mr.  Robinson  Cornish.— The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  Robinson  Cornish,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Cornish  & Gaymer,  builders 
and  contractors,  of  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  and 
John-street,  Adelphi.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  on  the  20th  ult.,  after  a few  hours' 
illness,  having  transacted  business  all  day  on  the 
i8th  ult.  at  his  works  in  North  Walsham.  He 
carried  on  the  restoration  and  building  of  a large 
number  of  churches,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Bristol  Cathedral  and  the  Abbey  Gate  House, 
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5' — Contorted  Sti'ata^  with  Caves,  Stair  Cove,  Dorset. 


taken  this  year  of  the  contorted  Purbeck  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  The  action  of  the  sea,  com- 
bined with  other  agents  of  denudation,  have 
succeeded  in  wearing  away  two  holes  in  the  hard 
rocks.  The  Portland  beds  occur  beneath  the 
disturbed  Purbecks. 

Other,  and  grander,  e.xamples  of  the  contortion 
of  rocks  may  be  found  in  almost  any  mountainous 
region. 

Inversion  is  where  large  masses  of  rocks  have 
been  so  much  disturbed  by  earth  movements  as  to 
have  been  turned  upside  down.  This  structure  is 
i chiefly  found  in  mountainous  areas,  as  illustrated 
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portions  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Yarmouth,  under  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.  ; Southwell 
Cathedral,  and  many  church  restorations  under  Mr. 
Christian  ; also  Selwyn  College  Chapel,  under  Sir 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  A.  R.A.  ; Woodbastwick, 
Holbrook,  Mannington.  Gunton,  Weston,  and 
Woldringfold  Halls,  Castle  Malwood,  Holland 
House,  and  the  new  dental  schools  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  under  well-known  architects.  His  long 
experience  as  a builder  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
successfully  the  most  difficult  works  in  connexion 
with  church  restoration. 


' Geikie's  Text  Book  Qf  Ge&logy,"  1882,  p.  518. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church  in  Leytonstone.— The  new 
church  in  Leytonstone  is  now  almost  completed.  It 
is  early  English  Gothic,  and  is  built  externally  of 
red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  slated  roofs. 
The  chief  feature  in  the  front  is  the  fine  triple-light 
window  with  tasteful  mullions  and  tracery.  Under 
this  is  the  central  doorway,  giving  access  to  a 
spacious  porch,  lighted  on  each  side  of  the  door  by 
little  window  arcades.  At  one  end  of  the  porch  a 
stone  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  a cloak-room.  Internally  the  walls  are  faced 
with  the  best  yellow  brick,  relieved  with  red  brick 
bands  and  arches,  all  neatly  pointed.  The  line  of 
the  nave,  unbroken  by  pillars,  is  continued  across 
the  opening  of  the  transepts  by  two  pointed  arches 
supported  by  granite  columns.  The  church  consists 
of  a nave  and  two  transepts.  The  length  is  79  ft., 
and  the  breadth  37  ft.,  increased  to  60  ft.  between 
the  transepts.  Sitting  accommodation  is  provided 
for  496.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Wallace,  and 
the  builder,  Mr.  Coxhead,  of  Leytonstone.  The 
total  cost  is  4,200/. 

Holy  Nativity  Church,  Knowle.— The 
decoration  of  the  panels  in  the  arcading  round  the 
chancel  has  now  been  completed.  The  design  con- 
sists of  a series  of  angels  with  musical  instruments 
on  a diapered  gold  background,  the  draperies  being 
in  rich  but  subdued  colouring.  The  panels  in 
which  these  are  set  are  formed  with  a conventional 
design  of  ornament  in  harmony  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  church.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs  Joseph  Bell  & Sons. 

Walthamstow  Public  Library.— At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  Library  Buildings 
Committee  recommended  that  the  plans  preparM 
by  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford.  architect,  of  London, 
for  the  new  Public  Library  (first  portion)  should  be 
adopted.  After  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  approval  of  the  Local  Governmant  Board 
being  obtained  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with. 
The  plans  are  now  on  view  at  the  Town  Hall. 

Ashton-on-Ribble,  Preston.— On  the  28th  ult. 
a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  cruciform  in  plan,  and  is  built  of  brick, 
faced  externally  with  Accrington  patent  bricks  and 
Longridge  stone  dressings.  The  organ  chamber  is 
placed  over  the  vestry,  with  a room  for  the  choir. 
A cellar  for  heating  apparatus  is  formed  under  a 
portion  of  this  vestry.  On  the  west  corner  are 
a tower  and  spire  90  ft.  high.  The  total  accom- 
modation is  for  600  persons.  The  cost  of  erection 
has  been  about  3,200/.  The  heating  apparatus  and 
ventilation  combined  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Seward  & Co.,  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  James  S. 
Baldwin,  of  Preston,  was  the  general  contractor, 
and  the  sub-contractors  were  : — Bricklayer,  Messrs. 
Colley  Bros.  ; mason,  Mr.  T.  Sparling ; fiagger 
and  slater,  Mr.  Bradshaw ; plasterer.  Mr.  Geo. 
Arrowsmith ; and  plumber,  glazier,  gasfitter,  and 
painter,  Mr.  F.  Marsden.  Mr.  W.  Barrow  is  the 
architect. 

Birmingham. — A number  of  villa  residences  are 
in  course  of  erection  at  Edgbaston,  the  most 
important  suburb  of  Birmingham.  Each  has  three 
large  reception-rooms,  wide  entrance  - hall  and 
vestibule,  good  kitchen,  scullery,  cellars,  necessary 
outbuildings,  eight  bed-rooms,  store-rooms,  bath- 
room, &c.  The  style  is  Gothic,  ornamental  wood- 
work, stone-work,  stone-carving,  and  other  deco- 
rative features  being  introduced.  The  total  cost  of 
erection  will  be  about  1,000/.  each.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Edward  Airey,  of  Gillott-road,  and  the 
architect  Mr.  J.  Statham  Davis,  of  Sparkbrook, 
both  of  Birmingham. 

Rebuilding  of  Cherkley  Court,  Leather- 
head. — Cherkley  Court,  Leatherhead,  the  magni- 
ficent residence  of  Mr.  Abraham  Dixon,  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  now  being  rebuilt  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Cherkley  Court 
was  before  tbe  disastrous  fire  which  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  the  house  being  struck  by 
lightning,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  commanded  a varied  and  extensive 
view  over  the  Mickleham,  Box  Hill,  and  Ranmore 
country.  The  main  part  of  the  house  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  almost  the  only  part 
saved  was  the  fine  conservatories,  which  were 
practically  uninjured.  The  rebuilding  has  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Hollands  & Hannen,  of  London.  The  plans  for 
the  restoration  of  the  bouse  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  architect.  A careful  examination  of 
the  burnt-out  building  revealed  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  walls  of  the  house  would  have  to  betaken  down, 
though  a great  part  of  them  were  uninjured  by  the 
fire.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  May.  A large  staff  of  men  are  working 
day  and  night  to  repair  damages,  the  electric  light, 
with  which  the  house  was  fitted,  being  used  for  the 
night  work. 

Proposed  New  School,  Barry. — A site  has 
been  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
building  for  the  Barry  Intermediate  School.  The 
plans  provide  accommodation  for  seventy  boys  and 
thirty  girls,  and  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dashwood  Caple,  architect,  Cardiff.  The  walls  of 
the  new  building  will  be  built  of  local  bricks, -faced 
with  Cattybrook  red  bricks,  and  relieved  with 
Corsham  Down  stone  and  buff  and  blue  terra-cotta 
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bands,  best  Memel  timber  being  used  for  construc- 
tional purposes  throughout.  The  elevations  are 
designed  in  the  Elizatethan  style  of  the  English 
Renaissance  period  of  architecture.  The  cost  will 
be  about  2,500/. 

Run’CORN'. — The  congregation  of  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church.  Runcorn,  have  decided  to 
erect  a new  place  of  worship  and  Sunday  school  in 
\'ictoria-road.  The  plans  submitted  by  ^Ir.  T.  . 
Cubbon,  of  Birkenhead,  have  been  accepted.  The 
probable  cost,  including  site,  is  put  down  at  4,500/., 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bleakley,  builder,  Birkenhead,  has 
been  given  the  contract. 

Improvements  at  the  Ofn.niiAi.i.,— The  City 
Commission  of  Sewers  have  resolved  to  erect,  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  36,000/.,  new  business  pre- 
mises on  the  sites  of  the  City  Chamberlain's  Office 
and  the  present  Weights  and  Measures  Office,  at 
the  Guildhall.  We  understand,  too.  that  the  Cor- 
poration are  carrying  out  a scheme  for  re-arra.nging 
the  ci\-ic  offices,  which  in  many  respects  are  incon- 
venient, and  for  re-decorating  the  Council  Chamber 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  Horace  Tones,  and  illus- 
trated in  our  columns  of  December  i,  1883,  The 
old  Cash  and  Freedom  offices,  and  Exchequer,  or 
hfavor's.  Court  (built  1425),  together  with  the 
Aldermen's  court-room— its  ceiling  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill— have  been  pulled  down  during  the 
alterations  begun  ten  rears  ago. 

St.  Oswai-h's  CitURrH,  Small  Heath, 
Borpeslev. — The  new  church  of  St.  Oswald,  Small 
Heath,  which  is  designed  to  serve  a district  populated 
bs- about  7, 500  souls,  which  has  been  carved  out  of  the 
parish  of  .“^t.  Andrew,  Bordesley,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  on  the  27th  ult.  • The 
church  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake.  M.  A. , 
architect,  of  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  a chancel 
with  transeptal  chapel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestries 
attached,  and  a nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  which 
it  is  intended  to  enlarge  at  some  future  lime  by  the 
addition  of  two  bays  at  the  west  end,  with  public 
entrance  lobbies  and  a tower  and  spire.  The  organ 
chamber  and  clergy  vestry  are  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  on  the  south  side  is  the 
transeptal  chapel  and  choir  vestry,  the  two  vestries 
being  connected  by  a passage  behind  the  altar.  The 
style,  broadly  speaking,  is  that  of  the  transition  from 
Early  English  to  Geometrical  Decorated,  adapted  to 
the  materials  employed,  which  are  Leicester  sand- 
brick  with  Bath  stone  facings  and  plain  russet-brown 
tiles.  The  chancel  arches  reach  the  entire  height  of 
the  building.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are 
of  Hollington  stone  and  richly  moulded  brirk.  The 
clearstory,  lighted  by  iwo-light  windows  with  stone 
mullions  and  bar  tracery  in  the  heads,  is  very  lofty, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  open  limber  roof  covered 
with  boarding  of  unstained  pitch  - pine.  The 
sculpture,  employed  chiefly  about  the  chancel  and 
Morning  Chapel,  deserves  notice.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  supporting 
the  hood-moulding,  is  a corbel  representing  St. 
Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  992.  On 
the  south  side  is  portrayed  Bishop  Philpolt,  the 
founder  of  the  church.  In  the  Morning  Chapel  is  a 
delineation  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  other  heads  are 
sculptured  on  corbels  carrying  the  chancel  roof. 
Beneath  the  east  window,  with  its  detached  clustered 
columns  and  moulded  arches,  appear  seven  angels 
supporting  shields,  which  bear  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion.  The  chancel,  which  is  approached  by 
three  steps,  is  paved  with  plain  red  Ruabon  tiles,  the 
seated  portions  being  floored  with  wood  blocks  set 
over  cement.  The  church  is  seated  throughout  in 
pitch-pine,  stained  a dark  green  bronze,  in  harmony 
with  the  red  brick  lining  of  the  walls.  At  present 
the  accommodation  is  about  450  sittings,  exclusive 
of  the  choir.  The  gas-pendants  are  of  wTought 
iron,  fitted  with  Stott  & Co.’s  reflector  lights.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  earned  out  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham,  Small  Heath. 

St.  Pall's  Church,  Walsall.— Last  week 
the  new  church  of  St.  I’aul's,  Walsall,  which  has 
lx?en  in  course  of  erection  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  was  Lonsecialcd  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
'Hie  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  I.ough- 
brough  Pearson,  architect.  London,  and  the  work 
has  been  done  bv  Mr.  Willcock,  contractor,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  cost  will  be  about  10.000/. 
The  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  of  early  fourteenth- 
century  character,  somewhat  curtailed  in  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  There 
is  accommodation  for  850.  The  nave  is  80  ft. 
long  and  26  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  with  wide  aisle, 
giving  a total  breadth  across  nave  and  aisles  of  66  ft. 
It  is  divided  into  five  bays,  the  eastern  ones,  which 
are  a little  wider  than  the  others,  opening  with 
comparatively  low  transepts.  The  chancel  has  an 
apsidal  termination,  and  is  38  ft.  long  and  22  ft. 
wide,  with  small  side  chapel  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
a double  aisle  on  the  north  side,  over  which  is  pro- 
vision for  an  organ.  The  vestries,  not  yet  erected, 
will  be  east  of  this.  The  entrances  are’  north  and 
south,  in  the  western  bay,  through  a shallow  porch 
on  the  north  .side,  and  through  tlie  tower  on  the 
south  side.  The  roofs  are  of  simple  character. 
Open  timber  framing  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  and 
arched  and  boarded  ceilings  to  the  chancel  and 
ch.ipel.  The  height  of  the  nave  and  cliancel-walls 
IS  40  ft.,  and  60  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roofs.  The 
aisles  are  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  The  arcades 
nave  a lofty  proportion,  the  clearstory  stage  being 
low.  and  with  small  narrow  windows.  The  w indows 
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of  aisles  and  transepts  are  large  and  richly  traccried, 
and  the  west  window  of  the  nave  is  especially  to  be 
noticed  for  its  size  and  elaboration.  The  chancel 
windows,  seven  in  number,  are  of  two  lights  and  of 
very  lofty  proportion,  contrasting  with  the  smaller 
windows  of  the  chapel  below.  The  walls  are  of 
coursed  stonework  ; all  dressings  are  of  local  stone.' 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates.  The  tower,  the 
lower  stage  of  which  is  now  being  commenced,  will 
be  20  ft.  square,  with  boldly  projecting  buttresses, 
and  with  a lofty  belfry  stage,  and  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a stone  spire,  with  angle  pinnacles  and 
tall  spire  lights,  the  total  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  being  about  160  ft.  Internally  the  walls  are 
plastered,  the  floors  are  laid  with  tiles. 

Hvtchestown  Free  Church,  Glasgow. — 
This  new  church  is  in  the  Late  Decorated 
Gothic  style.  The  main  gable  fronts  Dixon- 
avenue,  and  rises  to  a height  of  about  60  ft. 
between  two  broad  buttresses  with  moulded 
intakes.  The  lower  portion  of  the  gable  has 
two  three-light  traceried  windows,  and  over  these 
two  large  and  deeply-moulded  windows  of  four 
lights  each,  with  heads  filled  with  tracery,  occupy 
the  full  width  of  the  gable  between  the  buttresses. 
.\bove  there  is  a low-pitched  gable  with  panelled 
flanks,  and  a canopied  niche  with  a sculptured 
corbel  under  it,  and  a foliated  cross  over  forms  the 
terminal  feature.  On  the  east  side  is  the  hall 
entrance,  and  the  gable  of  the  hall  buildings  with  a 
five-light  window  complete  the  northern  elevation. 
The  principal  entrance  is  elaborately  designed.  The 
porch  within  is  finished  in  stonework,  with  tiled 
floor  and  wood-panelled  ceiling.  Immediately 
behind  this  porch  is  an  octagonal  staircase  turret. 
In  the  turret  is  an  open  chamber  for  a peal  of  bells. 
The  organ-chamber  is  carried  beyond  the  church  in 
chancel  form,  with  dwarf  traceried  lights  high  up  in 
the  side  and  walls.  Internally  the  plan  shows  a wide 
and  lofty  nave,  with  broad  side  aisles  divided  from  the 
nave  by  massive  moulded  stone  arches  of  very  wide 
space,  supported  on  clustered  columns  of  polished 
I^abrador  syenite.  The  principal  construction  of  the 
roof  is  exposed,  and  the  ceilings  lined  and  panelled 
in  wood,  stained  to  a dark  oak  tint.  In  the  organ- 
chamber  is  a handsome  stained  glass  figure  window 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Patterson.  Besides 
the  church  proper  there  is  a suite  of  rooms  for 
congregational  work.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  B. 
Wilson,  A. R. LB. A.  and  I.A.,  and  Mr.  D.  Forbes 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  works.  The  following  are  the 
contractors  for  the  various  departments: — Mason, 
R.  M'Cord  & Son  : wrighl,  \V.  Cowan  & Son  ; 
slater,  R.  Harris;  plumber,  Cairns  & Laing;  plasterer, 
Jos.  Graydon  : gas-piping,  H.  Buchan;  gas-fittings 
and  porch  gate,  Milne  & Son  ; railings  and  gates, 
M'Callum  & Hope;  painters,  A Sr.  J.  Scott;  glazier. 
Miller  & Steele ; stained  glass.  Jos,  Miller;  healing 
Cormack  ix  Son  ; upholstery,  F.  Smith  ; and  carving, 
Dawson  & Sherriff. 

The  New  Middlesex  Guildhall  and 
Courts. — The  Middlesex  County  Council  and 
Court  of  C^narler  Sessions  h.ave  now  taken  possession 
of  the  new  offices  which  have  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Middlesex  Sessions-house  in  the 
Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  The  new  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  from  the  pl.ans  of  Mr. 
Pownall.  the  County  Surveyor,  by  Messrs.  Higgs  & 
Hill,  at  a cost  of  nearly  20,000/.,  are  built  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  facings.  The  building  consists  of 
a basement,  in  which  there  are  sixteen  cells  for 
males  and  three  for  females,  witnesses’  waiting- 
rooms,  lavatories,  housekeeper's  kitchen,  and  other 
rooms,  together  with  a beer  and  wine  cellar  and  the 
rooms  for  records.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two 
courts,  private  rooms  for  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  juries'  waiting-rooms,  and  offices  for  the 
clerks  and  .accountants'  stafis,  cloak,  retiring,  and 
luncheon  rooms  for  counsel  and  magistrates.  On 
the  first  floor  are  consulting  and  waiting-rooms  for 
the  juries,-  with  lavatories,  &c.  There  are  also 
privaic>rooms  for  the  housekeeper.  On  the  second 
floor  is  an  octagonal  council  chamber,  36  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  together  with  committees'  ante,  n-ading, 
smoking,  and  cloak  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
(.'ounty  Surveyor  are  on  this  floor.  The  fittings  and 
furniture  are  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  cost  something 
like  3,000/.,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  building. 

The  New  London  and  Midland  Bank, 
Bradi-cikd. — On  Monday  the  London  and  Midland 
Bank  in  Market-street,  Bradford,  was  opened  for 
bu-siness.  The  banking  room  is  a large  apartment 
28  ft.  by  42  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  manager's  room,  13  ft.  square.  The  walls  of  the 
bank-room  are  lined  with  panelled  and  moulded 
mahogany  up  to  a height  of  6 ft.  Reaching  from 
the  top  of  the  dado  to  a rich  plaster  frieze  is  a lining 
of  Pavonnzza  marble,  banded  with  .Siena  marble. 
A very  rich  plaster  ceiling,  painted  and  gilded,  Iv.xs 
been  put  in,  the  floor  is  clone  in  mosaic  and  wood 
block  flooring,  and  the  lank  fittings  are  of  mahogany, 
finely  carved.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  day,  and 
fitted  with  forty-five  16-candle  power  electric  lights 
for  times  of  darkness.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a 
suite  of  offices,  and  the  second  floor  is  arranged  in  u 
-similar  way.  The  top  storic.s  are  set  apart  for  the 
caretaker.  The  ermtract  for  the  work  generally  w.as 
let  to  Messrs.  Willi. ini  I\es  & Co.,  but  the  architect, 
Mr.  James  l.edinghaiu,  in.ide  a number  of  sub- 
contracts, The  granite  was  supplied  by  the  Great 
North  of  England  Granite  Company,  Peterhead; 
the  marble  work  and  mosaic  by  Messrs.  J.  & H. 


Patteson,  of  Manchester ; the  wrought-iron  and., 
metal  work  by  Messrs.  Ehvood,  of  Leicester;  the:; 
electric-light  installation  bv  Messrs.  Rosling  & j 
Matthews,  of  Bradford  ; the  electric-light  fittings,, 
bv  Messrs.  Hunt,  of  Birmingham  ; nnd  the  cabinctij 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Charles  Mills  & Co. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE 

Disposal  of  Town  Refuse.— At  the  Rochdalol 
Sanitary  Works  a new  process  is  being  tried.  Theh 
apparatus  is  worked  on  the  blast  furnace  system,  thdi 
refuse  being  charged  from  the  top.  and  as  it  .gets; 
lower  down  the  combustible  matter  is  converted  >ntot 
gas,  and  the,  other  matter  reduced  to  a liquid; 
state,  and  taken  from  the  furnace  as  molten  slag.i 
The  gas  which  is  so  generated  can  be  conducted  toi 
any  part  of  the  works  and  utilised  for  any  useful, 
purpose,  while  the  slag  is  of  the  smallest  possible, 
bulk  obtainable  from  the  amount  of  refuse  treated. d 
The  experiment  so  far  shows  that  it  is  possible  toi 
convert  the  slag  into  building  blocks,  concrete, ^ 
asphalte,  and  paving  blocks. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Glasgow. — Thei 
drainage  area  at  Loch  Katrine  i.s  74 '8  sq.  miles. 
Loch  Katrine  is  367  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  storage; 
amounts  to  ninety-five  days'  supply.  At  the  headi 
of  the  loch  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  frequently  being., ^ 
over  100  in.  per  annum.  The  aqueduct  to  Glasgowii 
is  25jf  miles  long,  and  conmins  550  million  gals.,  orr 
a supply  of  50  gals,  per  head  for  eleven  days.  The; 
total  cost  of  the  works  was  close  on  one  million  andr 
a-half.  The  new  powers  will  allow  the  Corporation' 
to  duplicate  the  first  works.  When  the  sides  of  the 
loch  were  raised,  they  would  contain  15  thousandi 
million  gals.,  and  this  will  probably  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  forty  years  to  come. 

Redruth. — On  Tuesday.  September  26.  Colonek 
W.  M.  Ducat.  R.K.,  one  of  the  Local  Govern-n 
ment  Board  Inspectors,  conducted  an  inquiry: 
into  the  application  of  the  Local  Board  for  sanction 
to  borrow  10,500/.  for  improving  the  water  supply  oft 
the  town,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Redruth.  The  chair-n 
man  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Permewan,  entered  into; 
particulars  M ill;  regard  to  the  existing  supply  .and; 
the  necessity  for  new  works.  The  scheme  wasa 
explained  by  Mr.  H.  Bertram  Nichols,  C.E. , oF 
Birmingham,  the  engineer,  who  was  present  with  hisi 
plans  and  estimates.  Two  reservoirs  were  originally 
proposed,  but  the  clerk  stated,  on  account  of  thd 
second  reservoir  being  abandoned,  9,500/.  would  bef' 
required  instead  of  10,500/.  ; there  would  then  be  a 
storage  cnpacitv  of  4,500,000  gallons.  After  the; 
inquiry  the  inspector,  accompanied  by  the  chairman, n 
the  clerk,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  and  thd 
engineer,  visited  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  at: 
Penstrulbal  and  Gordon,  also  the  site  of  the  proposed 
storage  reservoir  at  Sandy-lane  and  the  existing; 
sources  of  supply. 

The  Public  Bathing  Place,  Reading.— Thd; 
bathing  place  has  been  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tion and  enlargement,  under  the  direction  of  thd; 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Reading,  Mr.  Arthur  I’J 
Collins.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  as  now.' 
enlarged  are: — Length  230  ft.  and  breadth  60  ft. ,t 
giving  a water  area  of  1,400  square  yards.  There: 
is  an  ample  depth  of  water  in  the  bath,  the  bottom,: 
which  consists  of  6 in.  of  concrete,  having  a gradient: 
of  I in  65.  The  south  end  of  the  bath  is  especialljtl 
arranged  for  learners,  there  being  a depth  of  3 ft.  oh 
water  at  that  end.  Nine  large  dressing-boxes  have: 
been  constructed  at  the  north  end,  and  at  the  south: 
end  is  a brick  building  which  is  arranged  as  a ticket' 
office,  with  lavatories,  etc.  The  sluices  are  con-r 
strucled  so  that  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  entet- 
or  leave  the  bath  either  under  or  over  the  sluice’ 
doors.  This  arrangement  was  deemed  necessary,) 
as  by  lowering  the  skiice-door  it  -will  allow  all  leaves, 
etc.,  floating  on  top  of' the  water  to  run  off.  B5H 
r.aising  the  sluice-doors  the  water  leaves  the  bath 
from  the  bottom,  and  assists  in  washing  out  al;i 
sediment  lh.it  may  accumulate.  The  water  may  bd 
admitted  to,  or  disch.arged  fronfthe  bath  at  eilhec 
end.  A high  iron  fence  has  been  erected  arounc 
the  bath,  and  at  the  south-end  the  fencing  has  beer 
carried  up  to  such  a height  as  will  prevent  th«l 
interior  of  the  bath  from  being  seen  from  the  railt 
way.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  George  Fitton 
of  the  Borough  Engineer's  office.  The  gencrar 
contractors  to  tlie  bathing-place  are  Messrs.  Jenkini 
& Son,  of  Leamington.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
Reading,  was  contractor  for  the  trough  decking  ( 
the  culverts,  and  Afessrs.  Lysaght,  of  Bristol,  wen- 
the  contractors  for  the  iron  fencing  and  iron  roofing: 
for  whom  Mr.  J.  Ellis  is  erecting  the  iron  roofi 
and  screen  fences.  Reading  may  now  congratulate 
itself  on  having  one  of  the  finest  ojien-air  swimminp 
baths  in  the  country. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Government  has  instructed  M) 
Roty,  the  well-known  med.ailist,  to  execute  a coroi 
memorative  medal  to  be  distributed  to  all  tht, 
French  .artists  who  liave  taken  pait  in  the  Chicag  i 

Exhibition- The  new  hospital  at  Pantin,  built  fot 

the  Municipality  of  Paris,  is  to  be  opened  o;J 

No-Vember  i. The  small  town  of  Andely 

inaugurated,  on  September  24,  a monument  to  th: 
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memory  of  the  painter  Chaplin.  The  monument, 
which  will  consist  of  a bust  of  the  eminent  artist 
placed  on  a stone  pedestal  ornamented  with  a 
palette  in  bronze,  is  the  work  of  M.  Etienne  Leroux. 

A fine  Roman  Mosaic  has  recently  been 

discovered  in  a field  at  Flac^-les-Ma9on  (Saone-et- 
Loire).  It  shows  a design  of  a square  medallion 
enclosing  a figure  of  a gladiator  wearing  a helmet 
and  armed  for  combat.  The  mosaic  is  well  preserved. 
It  measures  about  8 metres  by  5,  and  is  supposed 

to  belong  to  the  first  century  a.d. At  Nimes,  on 

Septeml^r  30,  was  inaugurated  a memorial  bust  of 
M.  Paulin  Talabot,  founder  and  former  director  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons.  & Mediterranean  Railway,  the 
bust  being  e.veciued  by  the  present  engincer-in-chief, 
M.  Noblemaire,  a director  himself  of  the  company, 

and  an  amateur  artist  of  great  talent. At  Bruville 

(Meurthe-et-Moselle)  a fine  monument,  designed  by 
M.  Aub^,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  880 
soldiers  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rezonville-Gravelotte, 

on  August  16,  1870. The  Fine  Arts  E.vhibition 

at  Rouen  was  opened  on  September  30. 

The  Consul-General  of  Vaucluse  has  opened  a 
public  subscription  to  erect  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  Gambetta,  at  Caraillon. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Thorrand,  a 

large  contractor  and  manufacturer  of  cement  at 
Voreppe,  has  been  granted  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Thorrand  contributed 
largely  to  popularise  the  use  of  cement  in  public 

works  in  Prance. The  jury  of  the  competition 

opened  at  Mi^d<^ah  for  the  construction  of  a group 
of  schools  and  a covered  market  have  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  M.  Laillet,  “engineer-architect," 
of  Amiens,  and  the  second  to  MM.  Bourgeois  of 

Passy  and  Cave  of  Paris,  architects. The  death 

, is  announced  at  Philippeville  (Algeria)  of  M.  Albert 
Ribaucour._  engineer  in  chief  of  “Fonts  et 
Chaussi^es  " and  a distinguished  geometer,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  construction  of  the  Saint  Christophe 
Basin  in  the  Rouchesdu  Rhone.  The  syphon  system 
which  he  contrived  for  the  carrying  out  of  that 
work  gained  him  a medal  of  honour  at  the 

1889  e.xhibition. M.  Ernest  Guillaume,  member 

of  the  “ Soci6tii  des  Architectes  de  Saone  et  Loire," 
has  died  at  the  little  town  of  Saint-Claude  (to  which 

he  was  architect)  at  the  age  of  forty-five. The 

church  of  (Jiiillebceuf  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  work  apparently  of  an  incendiary. — 
The  jury  of  the  competition  opened  by  the  town  of 
iMce  for  a monument  to  commemorate  the 
annexation  of  the  Nice  province  to  France 
has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  MM.  Allar 
(sculptor),  and  Jules  f'ebvre  (architect),  of 
Nice;  the  second  premium  to  MM.  Lombard 
(sculptor)  and  Redon  (architect),  of  Paris;  the  third 
to  MM.  Dpie  (sculptor)  and  Breffendille  (architect), 

also  of  Paris. M.  Henri  Degrd,  architect,  of  Dijon, 

has  just  died  at  Ahuy,  at^  the  age  of  seventy  five. 
He  was  a student  in  tlie  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arls  and 
in  the  atelier  of  Labrouste.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  took  part  in  all  the  works  carried  on  for  the 

improvement  of  Dijon. The  statue  of  Chevreul  is 

to  be  inaugurated  at  Angers  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  October, 

Denmark.— An  international  exhibition  of  electric 
motors  IS  being  held  this  autumn  in  Copen- 
hagen, promoted  by  the  Danish  Society  of  Handi- 
Industry.  There  are  twenty-three 
exhibitors,^  some  German,  I'rench,  and  American, 

but  no  English. The  frontal  figures  of  the 

^lendid  new  premises  of  the  Great  Northern 
Telegraph  Company  of  Copenhagen  are  being 
modelled  by  the  celebrated  Norwegian  sculptor, 
Herr  Stefan  Sinding.  They  were  recently  described 

in  our  columns.- The  Copenhagen  Telephone 

Company  has  decided  to  erect  new  central  premises 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  lo.Ooo  subscribers. 
Ihe  principal  hall  will  have  a length  of  140  ft.,  and 
a breadth  of  40  ft.,  with  a vaulted  roof  and  lighted 
from  above.  It  will  be  equipped  with  every  modern 
appliance  of  telephony. — It  lias  been  decided  to 
erect  two  new  national  schools  in  Copenhagen,  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  about  250,000  kr.,  the  principal 
interest  in  them  being  that  experiments  are  to  be 
made  with  gas  stoves  for  heating  instead  of  coke  and 
coal  stoves,  as  the  former  have  been  found  to  answer 

very  well  in  other  municipal  buildings. The 

fundamental  works  of  the  new  Copenhagen  Town 
Hall  are  now  rapidly  progressing,  the  excavations, 
>^c..  having  been  completed.. A great  and  in- 

teresting engineering  work  is  now  in  progress 
in  Denmark,  viz.,  the  construction  of  a great 
breakwater  at  the  Hirshals  Lighthouse,  facing 
the  North  Sea.  The  contractor  is  Herr  Kirk 

who  has  great  e.xperience  in  this  kind  of  work, ^ 

i lie  restoration  of  the  old  Copenhagen  monastery 
the  Helhgaandskirke.  is  progressing  favourably 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stored.  In  the 
interior  the  plaster  of  the  walls  is  being  removed, 
^^Posing  the  original  red  stonework.  A number  of 
old  Mediaival  windows  have  been  reopened.  It  is 
intended  to  use  the  refectory  in  future  as  a church 
—Ihe  report  of  the  Aalboig  Portland  Cement 
Works  for  1892  shows  that  very  good  progress  is 
being  made,  the  article  now  turned  out  being  equal 
to  Stettin  cement,  “which."  says  the  report,  “ is 
far  superior  to  any  English  brand."  Danish  cement 
now  finds  a ready  sale  at  home,  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  even  North  America. 

SwitDE.v.— The  municipal  authorities  of  Stockholm 

have  voted  a sum  of  340,000  kr.  for  the  erection  of 


an  asylum  for  the  insane  poor,  and  50,000  kr.  for 

e.xtraordinary  cholera  precautions. The  work  of 

establishing  an  Industrial  Palaice  in  Stockholm,  i.c.\ 
a permanent  exhibition  of  Swedish  industries  and 
arts,  has  now  been  completed.  The  building  has 
been  designed  by  Herr  G.  Lindgren  and  Herr 
Moller,  architects.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avenue 
Karlavagen,  and  was  commenced  twelve  months 
ago,  but  a fire  in  May  last  delayed  the  work.  The 
cost  is  140,000  kr.  The  building  is  circular  in 
shape,  with  winter  gardens  and  a restaurant 
attached.  The  interior  is  lighted  from  above  at 

night  with  Welsbach  glow  lamps. A recent  issue 

of  the  only  Swedish  sanitary  organ,  the  Hdsoviinn, 
contains  an  article  by  Professor  E.  Almquist,  a 
well-known  sanitary  reformer,  on  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  filling  used  between  floors  in  dwellings 
as  regards  health  in  Sweden,  wliere  old  ground 
mortar  is  generally  used  for  filling  the  space  between 
the  beams  of  floors  so  as  to  arrest  noise,  and  retain 
heat.  Professor  Almquist  considers  such  debris 
highly  dangerous  to  health,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  sometimes  upwards  of  one-half  per  cent, 
hydrogen  and  an  equal  volume  of  chloride  or 
seven-and-a-half  kilos  per  cubic  metre.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  large  quantity  of  dirt  found  in  this 
stuff.  He  fears  that  many  cases  of  diphtheria, 
typhus,  typhoid  fever,  and  lung  disease  have  been 
caused  by  the  impure  fillings  of  the  floors.  In 
hospitals,  of  course,  the  dangers  are  much  greater. 
To  the  latter  the  author  suggests  the  adoption  of 
cement  floors,  covered  with  linoleum  for  warmth's 
sake,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  or. 
better  still,  asphalte;  but  as  this  material  is  not 
attractive  by  its  colour,  it  might  be  plugged  with 
wooden  blocks  in  neat  designs,  such  as  is  the  case 

in  the  new  Gothenburg  Hospital. -“Karnan,"  at 

Helsingborg,  a striking  object  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound,  an  old  historical  ruin  of  a Viking  stronghold, 
in  the  shape  of  a huge  square  tower,  is  to  be  restored 
by  the  Crown  at  a cost  of  15,000  kr. 

Brussels. — The  Triennial  Art  Exhibit  has  been 
opened  by  the  King.  Its  site  is  on  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Law  Courts,  the 
exhibits  being  housed  in  provisional  buildings  of  the 
simplest  kind.  The  show  was  organised  by  the 
King  with  the  assistance  of  the  Home  Secretary  and 
a managing  committee  of  artists  and  laymen,  the 
“hanging  jury"  consisting  partly  of  members  of 
the  committee  and  partly  of  delegate.s  of  the 
would-be  exhibitors.  The  excellent  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Lyon-Claessen  contains  1,250  num- 
bers, including  some  referring  to  public  monuments 
not  within  the  exhibition  halls,  which  could,  how- 
ever, be  entered  for  the  diplomas  and  medals  accord- 
ing to  the  special  conditions  for  sculptors.  The 
exhibition  closes  on  October  30. 


MlSC£LLAN£OUbi 

Decorative  Art  School  in  Florence.— 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Florence,  a decorative  art  school  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Italy  was  established 
in  that  city  on  October  23,  1889.  It  is  supported  by 
an  unlimited  number  of  shares  at  9s.  y^d.  each  per 
year ; voluntary  donations  ; yearly  payments  of  85, 
per  pupil ; subsidies  granted  by  the  Florence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry,  the  municipality,  &c., 
and  by  other  donations  amounting  to  a total  sum  of 
1,103/.  .55-  Instniction  is  given  in  architecture, 
artistic  ironwork,  painting,  sculpture,  wood  carving, 
and  decorative  design  generally.  The  course  of 
study  lasts  for  four  years.  The  scholastic  year 
extends  from  September  to  Jiil)-.  Lessons  are  given 
daily  for  four  hours  in  the  morning,  attendance  for 
the  first  three  hours  being  compulsory,  and  for  the 
fourth  hour,  optional.  Pupils  are  received  from  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  The  pupil,  having  fully 
completed  the  course  of  instruction  and  training, 
and  after  successful  examination,  is  granted  a 
certificate  <id  hue  specifying  his  attendance.  The 
institution  is  at  liberty  to  retain  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  work  produced  by  llie  pupils.  The 
professional  school  of  industrial  decorative  arts  in 
Florence  proposes  to  give  artistic  and  technical 
instruction  adapted  more  to  the  development  of 
Florentine  industries  based  upon  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  modelling.  The  school  is,  therefore,  more 
especially  intended  to  give  a training  to  young  men 
in  these  two  accomplishments,  as  applicable  to  all 
and  any  industrial  decoration  and  designing.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  four  years,  two  being 
for  elementary  or  preparatory  classes,  one  for 
intermediate  or  special  training,  and  the  remaining 
year  for  advanced  or  practical  work.  The  number 
of  industrial  pupils  for  the  year  1892  was  127, 

Brockwell  Park. — A monument  to  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Lynn  Bristowe  was  inaugurated  in 
Brockwell  Park  last  Saturday.  It  consists  of  a bust 
of  the  deceased,  over  life  size,  mounted  on  a high 
pedestal  with  ornate  capital.  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  stands  in  full  relief  a life-size  figure  of 
“Perseverance”  presenting  a branch  of  laurel ; in 
the  base  under  the  statue  is  a bronze  panel,  gilt,  of 
children  at  play.  This  pedestal  stands  on  a massive 
plinth,  with  a projecting  drinking  fountain  of 
elliptical  form  in  front ; at  the  back  is  a metal  door 
enriched  with  a labyrinth  to  amuse  the  children. 
The  entire  memorial  stands  about  16  ft.  high  and  is 
constructed  throughout  of  white  mountain  limestone. 


The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Brindley  and 
has  been  e.veciited  by  Messrs.  Farrner  & Brindley. 
The  figure  sculpture  being  modelled  by  their  artist, 
Mr.  L.  Chavalliand. 

A Trirute  to  the  Memory  of  Burns.— 
A statue  of  Robert  Burns,  erected  in  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  Belfast,  as  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Scotland’s  national  poet,  was  unveiled 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  that 
institution,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly, 
and,  as  a work  of  art,  is  deserving  of  commendation. 
It  stands  about  7 ft.  in  height,  and  is  by  George 
A.  Lawson,  H.R.S.A..  and  cast  in  bronze  "from  the 
model  prepared  by  that  gentleman  for  the  colossal 
Statue  of  Burns  unveiled  at  Ayr  in  1891.  It  is 
erected  upon  a polished  pedestal  of  red  granite. 
The,,  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription ; — 
“ Robert  Burns,  1759-1796.  Presented  by  his 
countrymen  and  admirers  in  Belfast." 

University  College. —The  customary  free 
opening  lectures  at  the  University  College,  London, 
will  begin  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  loth  inst.,  at 
7.30  p.m.,  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  who  has 
chosen  for  his  subject,  “An  Architect's  Books,"  a 
subject  on  which  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
which  ought  to  prove  interesting  to  students. 
The  classes  begin  work  the  same  and  the  following 
week.  The  classes  for  Architectural  and  Structural 
drawing,  maintained  by  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
are  also  resuming  work  at  this  college. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute.  — The 
classes  in  this  Institute  which  is  intended  for  giving 
technical  education  at  a low  rate,  include  Art  classes 
in  Freehand  Drawing,  Modelling,  Perspective,  &c., 
and  special  classes  on  Elements  and  Principles  of 
Ornament.  The  Science  classes  include  Building 
Construction,  .\pplied  Mechanics,  Technical  Draw- 
ing, &c.  Under  the  head  of  “ Technical  and  Trade 
Classes"  instruction  is  given  in  Carpentry,  Brick- 
work, Plumbers'  Work,  and  Builders’  Quantities. 
Woodcarving  and  Modelling  are  also  taught. 

Trade  Catalogues.— Mr.  Archibald  D 
Dawnay’s  catalogue  of  constructional  steel  and  iron 
work  contains,  besides  a number  of  sections  of 
girders,  a useful  and  minutely  drawn  section  of  a 
public  building  recently  erected  of  constructional 
steel-work  and  fire-proofing.  From  Mr.  F.  A. 
Fawkes  we  have  a very  handsome  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  the  wooden  chimney-pieces,  overmantels, 
panelling,  &c. , made  at  his  joinery  works  at  Chelms- 
ford. These  are  mostly  in  very  good  taste,  and 
superior  to  the  average  of  stock  designs. 

New  Concert  Rooms  in  London. — It  is 
expected  that  the  Queen’s  Hall  (originally  named 
Victoria  Hall),  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  this 
month.  The  premises  have  been  built  upon  the  east 
side  of  Langham-place,  at  the  corner  of  Riding 
House-street,  and  opposite  Nash’s  Church  of  All 
.Souls.  It  will  have  a capacity  of  3,000,  with  an 
orchestra  for  a band  and  a choir  of  500  performers  ; 
the  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Hill.  On  Febru.ary  14, 
1891,  we  published  a perspective  view  of  the 
elevation  and  plan,  on  street  level,  with  a description. 
From  some  correspondence  which  was  printed 
subsequently  in  our  columns  it  appears  that  plans 
and  designs  were  prepared  in  1887,  bv  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  as  joint  architects  ; 
whilst  the  architecture,  within  and  without,  the 
acoustic  arrangements,  external  loggias,  and  con- 
struction are  by  Mr.  Knightley.  The  rebuilding  of 
Messrs.  Erard's  premises  in  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  will  include  a recital  hall,  for  400  seats,  on 
the  first  floor,  and  additional  show-rooms  for  the 
pianos. 

Patrington,  East  Yorks.— .A.  new  turret-clock 
has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church  which 
shows  the  time  upon  three  external  dials,  and  strikes 
the  hours  upon  the  largest  of  the  five  bells  in  the 
tower,  the  work  having  been  e.xecuted  by  Messrs. 
"William  Potts  61:  Sons,  Leeds. 

^IMPHOVRD  Washhani)  TROUGH.  — Messrs. 
Eniley  & Sons,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  send  us  an 
illustration  and  description  of  their  marble  wash- 
hand  trough,  in  which  a continuous  supply  of  water 
is  admitted  from  a pipe  beneath  ilie  water  level, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  trough  and  discharging 
towards  the  front  ; a continuous  wave  is  thus 
formed  from  back  to  front  and  returned  from  the 
front  to  a'  weir  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  lower 
than  the  front  edge,  over  which  the  water  escapes. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  water  in  the  trough 
constantly  in  motion  and  to  carry  off  the  used  water 
continuously.  Soap-boxes  are  fixed  at  intervals  over 
the  trench  at  the  back  into  which  the  weir  discharges. 
The  trough  seems  well  adapted  for  schools. 

Bidston  Hill  Park,  Birkenhead.  — The 
threatened  appropriation  or  disposal  of  Bidston  Hill 
for  building  sites  some  time  back  caused  much 
alarm  and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birken- 
head, Tranmere,  and  vicinity,  by  whom  the  hill  was 
much  used.  Steps  were  taken  and  a committee 
appointed  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  towards 
saving  some  part  of  the  large  open  space  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  The  efforts  of  the  committee  have' 
been  successful,  and  the  larger  of  two  proposed 
schemes  will  be  carried  out.  At  a meeting  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  Bidston  Hill  Purchase 
Fund,  on  September  26.  it  was  stated  that  a 
provisional  agreement  bad  "been  come  to  between 
the  owner  and  the  purchase  committee,  by  which  the 
latter  had  acquired  an  area  of  from  46  to  47  acres  of 
the  summit  of  the  bill,  extending  from  the  Park 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— 


Nature  ot  WorR. 

By  whpin  -Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 

delivered,  j 

Baptlil  Chapel,  Schiiolg,  Ao.  Stafford  .... 

Committee  

Oct.  31  1 

•Moveable  fioad  Bridge  over  Elver 

PliaUhire  C-C 

10(M 

Dec.  1 1 

CONTRACTS. 


NatUT.  of  Work  or  H&t«riali. 


B,  whom  RoqQlrel. 


rt,  Dridla;! 


*Ib»d  Work.  , 

Road  Work.,  Athton^oD-Merao;.  Cheahlrs 
8cwrrlii(.  Lovelllag.  Paving,  kc.  ' 

BtrMt  Work.,  Knowl — “ — 

Hill.  iiearBrsdlort) 

Street  Works,  Anoour;-Kre«t.  Ac 

Main  Sewer 

Sewerage  Works,  Gatlej-mad,  Ac,  

Pnhllc  House,  Chapel-end,  Nuneaton 

Well  Sinking,  Bride  Bridge  

Bridge,  Ulieswater-street 

Setting  Bolter,  Beats,  Ac.  Marton-street- 

House  and  Premises 


*Uakiog-up  Roads  

Stables,  Ac.  Prizinghall,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Additions  Ac.  to  Lock-up,  Barusicg 

Paring,  Kerblng,  Ac.  High-road,  Earls- 

heaton.  Yorks  

Bridge,  Spriugwell,  Harefleld  

Farm  Buildings,  Langford  Hall,  Essex 

Pair  of  Semioletach.^  YiUas,  Moorhead- 

Une,  Shipley,  Yorks 

•Alteration  to  “ Tlie  Diiffryn,"  near 

Cardiff 

Two  Schools.  Claesrooms,  Ac.  Wye,  Kent, , 

•Sewerage  Works 

•Making-up  Roads,  Ac 

School  Buildings  and  Bouss.  Potter 

Hclgbaui,  Norfolk  

Sanitary  Pipes,  Ao 


•Sngiuecring  Work 


Local  Bosrd 

Altrlucbam  B.S.A 

Bowdoii  Local  Board. , 

Tong  Local  Board  .... 
Stockport  Corporation 
do. 

Cheadia  and  Gatley 

Local  Board  

P,  Phipps  A Co 

Hastings  Corporation 
Bolton  Corporation  . , 

Lancaster  Corporation 
Bedlington  (Northnm- 

herlaiid)  Coal  Co 

Fulhuin  Vestry  

West  Biding  c!  C 

SoothUl  Nether  Loc.  B. 

J,  Cory  

Governors 

Hendon  1/ical  Board.. 
Windsor  B.S.A 

Ranislxittoni  (Lancs.) 

Local  Board  

Boltou  B.S.A 

South  Metropolitan 

Scliool  District 

poplar  and  Stnpney 
Sick  Asylum  Ust.  .. 


J.  MoKenxie 

J.  Newtou  A Son, .. . 

M.  Onthwaite 

J.  Atkinson 

do, 

E.  Sykes 

T.  F.  TIckuor  

P.  H.  Palmer  

W,  H,  Brookbank  . . 

J.  Cook  

W.  Sykes  

Parkinson  A Mlall., 
J.  Vickers-Bd wards 

SI.  Paterwm 

Chas.  Brown 

P,  M,  Beaumont 

Fairbank  A Wall.. .. 
R.  A.  Lauidowne  ., 

8-  8.  Griiuicy". 

W.  Mfuales  

A.  8.  tlewett  

A.  W.  Smith  

Mr.  Atherton  

B.  W.  Crickmay..., 
A.  A C.  Uarston  ... 


Oct.  14 
do 

Oct.  16 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Nine  Houses  and  Outbuildings,  Hems- 

worth,  Wakefield  

Drainage  Works  

Residence,  Sutton  lYorks) 

Granite  Road-Metal  (600  tons) 

•Road-Making  Works  

•Rsrtheuware  Drain  Pities 

•Building  Materials 

Water  Supply  Works 

Granite  Road-MeUl  (375  tons) 

•Road-Making  Works  

Purifying,  and  Lime-House,  Ripon-road  . 

•Enlargiug  Post  Ufilce,  Bolton  

Granite  Ru.ul-Metal  iTOO  tons) 


•Workmen's  Dwellings... 

•School  Furniture  

•Bridge  over  R.ailway.  Cornwall  

M'atcrworksandSewerage.Helnisdale,  N.B. 

Additions  to  Asylum,  Armagh  

•New  Baths  

•School  


Cotta^,  Terraces.  A 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Bur^'eyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Barnsley  British  Co-op. 

Soo,  Ltd 

Ulverston  R.S  A 

Senior  A Clegg 

J.  Greenwood  

Dover  Town  Council . . 

Bromley  Loc.  Bd 

Boro  ol  Croydon 

do. 

EhbwValc  Loc.  Bl,  .. 
Shirley  and  Freemaiitle 

Oficiat  

do. 

do. 

do. 

T.  J.  Thomas 

Sutton  (Surrey) L.B.  .. 

HarrojfAte  Gas  Co 

Com.  ot  H.  M,  AVorks 
Bishop  Stortford  Loc, 

A.  D,  Greatorex 

T.  Newhiggmg 

Qfictal 

do. 

Bodlx-iirno  Cheney 

Sch.  lid 

Richmond  T.C 

Walthamstow  Scll.Bd. 

G.  W.  R.  Co 

W.  Drew  

Offleial 

do, 

do. 

Com.  ot  Control 

Hackney  P.B.  i \V, 

Com 

Wolverhampton  Sch, 
Bd 

OficUU  

Hamor  A Pinches  ' 

T.  H-  Flemlug 

Gen.  Cnlthorpo 

Davey  Salter 

British  Explosives 

Syndicate  

E.  N.  CuMU ] 

Ort.  24 
do. 

Oct.  23 


Ort.  27 
Oct.  31 

No  data  I 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


. By  whom  Advertised,  ' 


AppHua-  - 
tiOQS  to  J 
be  in 


•Foreman  of  Works  Gold  Ccast Crown  Agents  for' 

I Colonies  260f. 

•Estimatingand  Measuring  Clerk  ' Loudon  County  Council  2501- 

•Assistaut  in  Works  Deputmeut  i do.  9001. 

•Architectural  Druughtsiuan ,'  do.  21.  p 

‘Architectural  Draughtsmau do. 

•Ordering  and  Assistant  Quotation  Clerk. . do. 


g Clark 


21.  per  w 
21.  lOe.  p> 
21.  per  w 
21.  par  w 


Thou  marked  irith  an  Asterisk  (*’)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Co7n;>e(t<io)w.  p.  Iv.  Coixtracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  vlll,,  and  x-\v.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxiil,  and  xxv. 


Cottage  to  L'pton-road.  with  a strip  150  ft.  wide 
from  the  wall  on  the  west  side,  for  the  sum  of 
12,100/.  Of  this  amount,  9,749/.,  including  5,000/. 
from  the  Corporation  of  Birkenhead,  had  been 
collected,  leaving,  with  legal  and  other  expienses, 
2,500/.  to  t>e  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Birkenhead 
and  Liverpool,  with  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
the  hill  was  a favourite  resort,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, because,  if  they  had  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  site  to  pass,  they  might  not 
have  another. 

King's  College.  — We  have  received  the 
prospectus  of  classes  and  lectures  at  King's  College 
for  the  ensuing  term.  The  day  classes  are  intended 
to  furnish  full  information  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  architecture  and  building  construction,  and  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  con- 
struction. The  Monday  lectures  by  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher  will  deal  with  the  subjects  of 
Architecture,  and  its  History  ; Foundations  ; 
Brickwork:  Building  Stones;  Timber,  its  several 
forms  and  uses;  Iron,  and  its  Use  in  Building; 
Materials,  strengths,  stresses,  and  strains ; Limes. 
Cements,  and  Concrete ; Masonry  ; Fireproof  Con- 
struction ; Carpentry  (roofs  and  their  constructions) ; 
Plastering  and  Materials  ; Plumbing  and  Sanitation  ; 
Shoring  ; and  Model  Bye-Laws. 

A Warning  to  Builders. — Mr.  Clarke  was 
summoned  at  the  Worship-street  Police  Court  on 
Tuesday  last  as  the  builder  who  had  commenced 
the  erection  of  a very  large  warehouse  building 
without  giving  notice  to  Mr.  Henrj’  Tonegrove, 
District  Surveyor  of  South  Islington  and  Shoreditch. 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Rose,  ordered  a penally  of 
5/.  and  costs. 

Kirkstai.l  .^bbey. — A large  party  of  antiquaries 
and  others  interested  in  the  relics  of  the  past  betook 
themselves  to  Kirkstall  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  meeting 
being  promoted  by  the  Yorkshire  Arcbreological 
Society.  The  work  which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
progress  at  the  abbey,  with  a view  of  preserving  it. 
has  been  watched  with  anxiety  by  many  whose  keen 
and  scientific  vision  has  detected,  or  apparently 
detected,  a spoliation  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
ruins.  The  members  of  the  .\rcbaEological  Society 
were  determined  to  investigate  matters  for  them- 
selves, and  very  kindly  extended  the  hand  of  good- 
fellowship  to  the  Thoresby  Society,  whose  members 
they  invited  to  join  them.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  officiated  as  guide,  and  conducted  the  parly 
over  the  ruins  and  the  recently-excavated  portions. 
Assembling  first  in  the  old  cloister,  Mr.  Hopje  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years 
various  changes  had  been  made  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  abbey,  the  walls  of  which  had 
bwn  rapidly  mouldering  away  from  the  eff^is  of  the 


frosts  and  rain,  so  destructive  to  everything  that  was 
left  exposed  in  this  country.  In  all  abbey  ruins  of 
the  Cistercian  order  they  would  observe  a distinction 
between  parts  pertaining  to  the  monks  and  those 
used  by  their  lay  brothers.  The  line  of  demarcation 
was  easily  fixed.  Taking  the  ground  plan  as  a whole, 
the  arrangement  of  that  abbey  was  remarkably 
complete.  In  the  centre  was  the  cloister  quadrangle, 
wholly  surrounded.  The  plan  of  the  church,  too, 
was  thoroughly  complete,  there  being  the  Cistercian 
nave  of  considerable  length,  with  its  central  tower, 
its  transepts,  and  its  choir.  Mr.  Micklethwaite.  the 
architect,  explained  that  at  the  time  the  ruins 
became  the  property  of  the  Leeds  Corporation, 
many  parts  of  them  were  in  an  absolutely  dangerous 
condition.  Many  people  had  abused  them  for  taking 
off  the  ivy.  If  they  had  the  ivy  they  could  not  have 
the  building.  If  it  were  only  ivy  they  wanted,  they 
could  find  it  on  almost  any  old  barn,  but  once  lose  a 
building  like  that  abbey,  and  they  could  not  replace 
it.  The  question  was  whether  they  should  preserve 
the  abbey  or  leave  it  in  its  picturesque  but  perishing 
condition.  True,  there  was  a good  deal  of  new 
work,  but  the  reason  was  that  when  the  tower  fell, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  one  of  the  pillars,  it  brought 
down  a large  quantity  of  masonry  with  it,  while 
what  remained  was  severely  shaken.  Although 
some  measures  were  taken  for  propping  up  what 
was  left,  it  was  very  little  good,  permanent  propping 
being  necessary.  How  could  this  be  done  ? It  was 
thought  best  to  rebuild,  after  a fashion,  the  fallen 
pier,  and  turn  arches  on  to  abut  the  broken  arcades. 
If  they  looked  carefully  at  the  pillars,  which  had 
been  restored,  they  would  notice  a great  many  of 
the  old  stones,  which,  wherever  possible,  had  been 
put  back  in  their  old  places.  What  had  been  done 
was  not  so  much  with  a view  of  reproducing  what 
had  gone  as  to  preserve  what  was  left.  To  rebuild 
the  tower  would  not  only  be  a very  great  and 
expensive  undertaking,  but  almost  a structural 
impossibility. 

Removal  of  Gates  and  Bars  at  the 
Wes'T  End. — Mr.  F.  Dethridge,  Vestry  Clerk  of 
Paddington,  has  received  a letter  from  the  London 
County  Council  stating  that  the  obstructions  in 
Devonport-street  and  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be 
removed  early  next  month,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  London  Streets  (Removal  of  Gales  and  Bars) 
Act,  1893.  Steps  are  being  taken  with  a view  to  the 
removal  of  gates  and  bars  at  the  Marylebone-road 
end  of  Harley  and  other  streets  in  Marylebone. 

The  Joiners  and  Carpenters  on  the  Clyde. 
—Another  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  Clyde 
joiners  and  carpenters,  and  another  lock-out  seems 
probable.  Upwards  of  300  joinel-s  are  out  on  strike, 
while  over  200  carpenters  and  joiners  residing  in 


Parlick  and  Whiteinch,  and  employed  at  Clydebank  k 
were  yesterday  put  on  three-quarters  time.  All  the  e 
joiners  and  carpenters  at  J.  & G.  Thomson's  yard,  , 
e.xcept  those  employed  on  the  Inman  liner  nearing  j 
completion,  have  been  put  on  short  time. 

Collapse  of  a Rhenish  Hotf.l. — The  newly.  • 
built  hotel  of  the  Golden  Dragon,  near  Konigs-  1- 
winter,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  f 
the  Rhine,  fell  in  on  Saturday,  burying  in  its  ruins  5 
seven  workmen,  four  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  New  Harbour  of  Dover.— E.xtensive  e 
machinery  has  been  put  down  for  making  the  e 
concrete  blocks  which  are  to  form  the  base  of  the  s 
submarine  work.  Each  block  weighs  about  20  tons,  , 
and  measures  10  cubic  yards.  These  blocks  will  1 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  100  per  week,  and  the  e 
work  has  already  commenced.  Several  spans  of  the  8 
iron  viaduct  have  been  fixed  in  place,  and  it  is  s 
expected  that  this  portion  of  the  work  w'll  be  e 
finished  by  the  autumn  of  next  year.  The  first  set  t 
of  blocks  will  be  laid  from  an  island  stage  which  is  s 
being  constructed  in  the  bay,  and  will  be  set  by  c 
divers  using  either  the  bell  or  the  ordinary  dress.  . 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  push  on  the  work,  and  1 
with  favourable  weather  it  is  expected  that  1,500  ft.  . 
of  the  new  projecting  arm  will  be  finished  by  the  ; 
end  of  next  year. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — The  members  of  I 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  continued  their  r 
Autumnal  Session  at  Darlington  last  week,  and  1 
discussed  papers  dealing  with  various  subjects,  , 
including  coal  washing,  the  modification  of  carbon  \ 
in  iron,  and  the  development  of  iron  and  steel  wire  e 
manufacture.  Afterwards  they  visited  several  forges  s 
and  steel  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fall  of  a Roof  at  Westminster.— A serious  s 
accident,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  very  y 
serious  injury  to  another,  occurred  on  the  premises  s 
of  Mr.  D.  Charteris,  builder.  Earl-street,  West-  :• 
minster,  on  the  27th  ult.  number  of  men  were  e 
employed  in  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  yard,  used  d 
as  a workmen’s  shop,  in  clearing  away  a quantity  of  it 
shoring  and  timber,  when  the  roof  suddenly  col-  I- 
lapsed.  Two  men,  named  respectively  Davis  and  d 
Ferguson,  were  buried,  and  it  was  a considerable  e 
time  before  they  could  be  extricated.  Two  large  i 
beams,  together  with  a mass  of  masonry,  were  f 
precipitated  upon  Davis,  and  when  rescued  the  ' 
unfortunate  man  presented  a shocking  appearance,  i 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Westminster  ’i 
Hospital,  but  died  within  a couple  of  hours.  At  the  « 
inquest  Mr.  Charteris.  the  employer,  said  the  floor-  r 
ing  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way  about  a month  t 
ago.  There  were  in  all  six  arches,  and  the  whole  1' 
rested  on  brick  walls,  the  weight  being  equally  dis-  s 
tributed.  There  were  no  intervening  columns  1 
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f inside  the  building,  which  was  47  ft.  in  extent.  The 
. usual  time  for  cement  to  dry  was  about  a fortnight, 

! and  that  time  had  been  allowed.  The  roof,  which 
: weighed  seven  tons,  rested  on  iron  girders,  which,  in 
; turn,  stood  on  joists.  All  the  material  was  quite 
' new.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  he  saw  a crack  in 
the  first  arch.  He  attributed  that  to  wet  getting  in, 
and  he  at  once  gave  instructions  for  the  arch  to  be 
shored  up.  A verdict  of  “Accidental  Death"  was 
returned. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,690— Double  Door-Stop  : R.  Coo/fj.— Between  the 
posts  of  the  doors  is  a metal  box  containing  the  mechanism, 
worms  and  levers,  by  which  the  door-stop  is  actuated. 
When  the  doors  are  opened  the  stops  are  level  with  the 
ground  ; but  they  begin  to  rise  when  the  doors  are  withi 
t8  inches  of  being  closed,  and  eventually  rise  about 
2 inches. 

18,493.— Gullies  : /.  Presto7i  and  W.  Sjilnks.— 

Refers  to  “intercepting  rain-water  gullies”  such  as  are 
used  in  connexion  with  rain  water-pipe  outlets,  &c.  The 
gully  is  provided  with  a ventilated  dirt-collecting  box. 
The  trap  is  improved  in  form,  and  when  adapted  to 
outlets  for  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  &c.,  a trough  is 
provided  for  connexion  with  the  outlet.  This  trough  is 
fitted  with  a perforated  cover  fixed  flush  with  the 
pavement  or  ground. 

19,304.— Waste  Water-Closets:  J.  Kirkman.—K 
kind  of  peaked  pocket  is  made  in  the  basin,  and  the 
flushing  is  augmented  by  fixing  an  inlet  tube  near  the  top 
of  the  basin.  This  tube  is  connected  with  the  waste  pipe 
of  the  lavatory  or  the  bath  above.  Thus  a top  as  well  as 
a bottom  flush  is  secured. 

23,416.— Concrete  Construction:  G.  Maxivell.— 
Concrete  blocks  with  perforations  are  used.  When  the 
blocks  are  placed  in  position  these  perforations  form 
channels  open  at  the  top  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
ensuring  a perfectly  dry  interior,  preventing  the  passage  of 
any  moisture  or  dampness  from  without.  These  channels 
may  also  be  utilised  for  housing  of  gas  or  water  pipes, 
electric  lighting  wires,  I'tc. 

11,512.— Joiner's  Sash  Cra.mp:  IK  C.  Cka//f//.—The 
clamps  run  between  long  parallel  bars.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  is  thtit  equal  pre.ssiire  is  obtained  on  both 
sides  of  the  tenon  simultaneously,  instead  of  on  one  side  as 
usual.  Space  is  also  left  for  driving  the  wedges,  and  the 
operation  of  “ squaring  " is  facilitated. 

13,079  and  13,080.— Imitations  of  Stone:  A.  Typlt. 
—Waste  chips  from  granite  or  other  stone  are  worked  up 
in  rigid  moulds  wiih  magnesia  in  order  to  form  slabs,  &c. 
For  marble,  with  which  the  latter  specification  deals, 
flouring  matter  is  added  and  a slightly  more  elaborate 
process  employed. 

13,440.— Flushing  Traps  and  Pipes:  D.  Morgan.— 
Water  under  pressure  is  forced  into  the  pipes  to  remove 
obstructions,  a safety-valve  is  employed,  and  back  pressure 
prevented. 

*3-705-— Mounting  Circular  Saws  : /.  Sekardl.—K 
holder  or  clamp  for  circular  saws  is  used,  which  enables  it  to 
be  inclined  while  the  axis  of  the  saw  remains  straight,  thus 
grooves  of  different  breadths  can  be  cut  out  according  as  a 
greater  or  smaller  inclination  is  given  to  the  saw. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  18. — 17,50^  R.  Crosthwaite,  Fire  Grates 
, or  Stoves.  — 17,5:0,  T.  Batty,  Adjustable  Support  for 
[Holding  Temporary  Platforms  or  Staging  on  Inclined 
[Roofs,  &c. — 17,514,  W.  Smith,  Protecting  Timber  Struc- 
llures. — 1^538,  J.  Moller,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns. — 

I •7-558. — T.  Lehmann,  Process  for  Making  Thin  Partition 
Walls  of  Plaster  or  Cement  Mortar. 

September  19.— *7,576,  W.  Hollis,  Sink  or  other  Trap. 
[^17,591,  C.  Kinnell,  Actuating  Ventilators.— 17,600,  A. 
Gardner,  Window-sash  Fastener  and  Window  Wedge 
combined.— 17,620,  A.  and  H.  Clark,  Automatic  Window 
Silencer  and  Sashfas:.— 17,629,  T.  Houghton,  Window. 

September  20.-17,675  and  17,676,  J.  Crighton, 
Ventilating  Fans.  — 17,679,  H.  'Tuke,  Machinery  for 
Making  or  Cutting  Bricks,  Tiles.  &c.,  from  Plastic  Clay 
or  other  Material.— 17,707,  F.  Fifield  and  J.  Lindfield 
Preventing  Smoky  Chimneys.— 17,710,  H.  Dabbs,  Sanitary 
Dram  and  Sewer-pipe  Joints. 

September  21.-17.74^,  J.  Rodgers,  Self-acting  Ball- 
trap  lor  Gullet  of  Mam  Drains.  — 17,750  H Tuke 
Machinery  for  Moulding  and  Pressing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 
i|,76i,  R.  Iddon  and  S.  Rostron,  Fixing  Tiles  in  Stove- 


High-st.,  Bromley,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  00/.— Subject  to  life 
aged  78  yrs.,  afterwards  80/.  ; and  a plot  of  f.  land,  1.370/. 
— By  Mtisrs.  Harman  Bros.  ; 8 to  18  (even),  21,  22, 

25,  27,  Listria-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.i 
59/.  los.,  r.  330/.,  2,985/.  ; 29  to  49  (odd),  Listria-rd.,  u.i 
88  yrs.,  g.r.  r.  336/.,  3,095/. 

Septe.mder  28. — By  Messrs.  Farehrother,  Ellis,  Co.. 
The  f.  residence  “ Hadley  Hurst,"  Hadley  Common,  and 
37  acres,  9,000/.  ; 85  and  87,  High-st.,  Lewisham,  f.,  area 
1,790  ft.,  1,800/. 

September  2g.— By  Messrs.  Baker  Sons:  No.  103, 
Hatton  Garden,  f.,  r.  300/.,  6,100^. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— Y. g.r.  for  freehold 
pround-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexptred  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter,  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


HALIFAX.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  weaving-shed  and 
warehouse,  Mytholmroyd,  for  Messrs.  A.  Robertshaw  & Sons. 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Fox,  architects,  as,  Ceorge-street,  Halifax. 
Quantities  by  the  architects 

Mason. — Oldtield  Watson,  Helden  Bridge ./Jdco  o o 

yoiners. — Eli  Alderson  & Co..  Luddenden  Foot  i8a  to  o 
Slater  and  Plasterer.— Robinson.  Ludden- 

den  Foot  216  o 0 

Plni/tiers  and  Giaeiers.— Jonas  Alderson  5:  Son. 

Luddenden  Foot  . 65  10  0 

IroH/omiders  and  Smiths.— KsX\n  & Darker. 

Todmorden  ....  aas  0 o 
Co>ieretors.—  Tay]ot  Se  Taylor,  Opciisliaw, 

Manchester 72  j o 

Patent  Claring.—W.  H.  Heywood  Se  Co., 

Huddersfield  jjo  o 


HIGHGATE.— For  the  erection  of  the  London  Se  South-Western 
Bank.  Hlghgate  High-street.  Messrs.  Truefitt  & Watson,  architects 
S Bloomsoury-square,  W.C.  i— 

.;CSi4S<’  0 I Gould  & Brand ^4.s8o  o 

i-  Hunt..... 4,900  o A.  A.  Webber  0 

Godfrey  Se  Sons  4,792  0 Kelly  & Son  4,|<o  o 

1 -ri  . . I Lown  A:  S'" 


A.  J.  Thompso 


4.975  ' 


TIMBER, 
Croenhean,  B.G, 

ton  9/0/0  

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  3/3  3/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  s/5/0  3/10/0 

Birch,  do 3/15/0  ^is'o 

Elm,  do 3 0/0  4/5/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  1/5/0  2/15/0 

Oak.  do 3/15/0  5/5/0 

Canada  s/is/o  7/s/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/s/o  2/15/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  s/s/o  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 

St.  Petersburg..  S/0/0  S/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

■5tc.,  log 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Odessa,  crown  ....  2/15/0  s/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  2c  ist  std  too  7/0/0  9/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
rstyellow  ....  9/0/01210/0 

Do.  and  yellow.,  7/0/0  8/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/0/0  s$lo/o 

White  Sea 7/0/0  15/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  atfiolo  aS/io/a 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/017/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Ate.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  6/10/010/10/0 
Do.  do.  3td  At 

and  6/to/o  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3'c^o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  X In.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/14/0 

Do.  and  0/7/6  o/i:/6 


Building  and  other  purposes.— 
Wjndow-frames. 


17,766, 


• Blocks 
Rendell, 


bEpTEMBER  22.  — 17,805,  J.  Dean,  Water-closets.— 
jJi843>  H,  Kells,  Clamps. — 17,858,  A.  Boult,  Surveying 

^PTEMBER  23.-17,377,  A.  Goodbyand  J,  Ball,  Earth 
3r  Dry.closets. — 17,893,  F.  and  A.  Bailey,  Appliances  for 
Preparing  the  Ends  of  Lead  Pipes  for  “Jointing.”— 
[7-923-  F.  and  L.  Koerfer,  Ventilators.  — 17,928,  H. 
flartleit,  Waste  - Preventing  Cisterns  and  Siphons  for 
•closets. 

I PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

L *4-429,  A.  Perkins,  Repair  of  Asphalt  Pavements  and  to 
l^paratus  therefor.— -15,647^,  J.  Smith  and  J.  Hines, 
ft'.nges.— 15,970,  J.  Sim,  Fittings  relating  to  Casement 
Windows,  or  Doors,  and  to  other  Windows,— 16,128,  E. 
IHughes,  Stone-sawing  Machines.  — 16,470,  J.  Kitto 
Asphalt  and  Lead  Cement  Paving.— 16,611,  H.  Libbey! 
iNails.— 16,843,  J-  Craven, _ Machines  for  Moulding  Bricks 
17,082,  R.  Dobbic,  Kitchen  or  Cooking  Ranges.  ' 

, COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

j (Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

I 20.082.-H.  G.  Watkin,  Wall  Papers.  — 20.891,  R. 
[Matthews  and  J.  Noad,  White  Lead  and  Coloured  Pig- 
j.  Shanks,  junior,  Urinals.— 1,073,  A. 
^ord,  Gully  Trap.— 10,974,  M.  Reeves,  Alaking  Doors. 

Wood-boring  Machine  or 


Cedar.  Cuba  ,.ft. 

Honduras,  ,.Atc 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 

Mexlcan^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 9/0/0  to/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  xS/o/o 

Sadn,  St.  Do- 
minjo 0/0/6  0/1/3 


4/0/0 


TIMBER  (cenlinue^. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/x/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  9/o/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  45/0/0  45/10/0 
Best  selected  46/5/046/15/0 
Sheets,  strong , , 54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 41/5  0 43  2/6 

YBLLOWMHTAUb  0/0/4}  0/O/5 
L B A O — F I g, 

^anlsb ton  9.'i2  6 0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  o/is'o  9/17  6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 
and  upwards.... 

Pipe 12/0/0  0/0/0 

ZINC-Engllsh 


lo/io/o  io/i5’< 


s/c  2o'io/o 
0/0/0  0/0/0 


sheet.. 

Vieille 

tagne  

Tin— Straits 79/0/079/10/0 

Australian Bt/0/0  81/10/0 

English  Ingots..  85/0/0  85/10/0 

Banca 8910/0  o/o/o 

Billiton  83'o/o  64/0/0 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  31/5/021/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon vjiio/a  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 87/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed.  English 

pale 23/15/0  14/c/o 

Do.  brown  33/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseedref. . ..  22/5/0  22/10/0 

Oleine 83'io/o  94/to/o 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 
~ * S/10/0  is/o/o 


iricatlng, 
refined  . 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/iB/6 
Archangel . . ^ _ o/ia/6 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ur 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

BEDFORD.— For  further  works  of  sewering  and  roadmaking  on 
the  Queen's  Park  Building  Estate.  Bedford,  for  Mr,  D.  C.  Preston 
Mr,  Richard  Lund,  surveyor.  B,  St,  Paul's-square,  Bedford 

Geo.  Harrison ,^26  [ Jesse  Jackson,  Leyton  • £6ii 

Jas.  Potter  736  j • Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  making  up  and  paving  Beryl  and  Orbaln  roads, 
for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  W ^ykes.  New  Streets  Surveyor, 
Vestry  Hall,  Fulham,  London,  S.W.  ’ 


Nowell  & Robson 
Fry  Bros. 

G.  Wiiiipey  At  Co. .. 
li.  Rogers  Se  Co.  ., 

J,  Meats  

E.  Parry  

H.  J,  Greenhain. , . , 

S.  Hudson  

Imperial  Stone  Co. 


36s  955 
3*4  973 

3871;  - 


LONDON.-For  the  erection  of  new  additional  buildings  to  the 
S^l.  Patetas  Electric  Lighting  Station.  Eusion-road-  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  engineer.  r3,  Victoria-strcet,  S.W. 


Mowlem  

H.  Se  C.  Lea  ... 

Wall  

Rochell  Cover  . 
Culnan  


ictoria-street,  S.W.  : 

'V^aHACo.”.'.’.'.'.’.'.’.'^ 

Allen 

Minor 

E.  Houghton  At  Son. 
Stroud  Green.  N.« 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  brick  and  oioe-seweni  in 
St.  Pancras  Vestry. 

road  LMdtnf  N.W?:-'  EnS'"*'*-  Vestry  Hall.  Pancr^^. 


&C-,  for  Messrs.  Emery  Se  Son, 


BLACKWALL.— For  the  erection  of  a new  police  station,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  architect. 
W,  H.  Thurgood  ; — 

y-_  Ac  Son  4"q 

r Q..,..  J 


Qu.intities  b. 

Brass  At  Son 

J,  T.  Chappell .. 


LawrJiice&  Son 
Scrivenor  & Co.  .. 
Grover  & Sons. . , . 
C.  Ansell  


Lathey  Bros 

S.  Chafen 9.100 

Perry  & Co 8,878 

8.473 


BLANDFORD  (Dorset). —For  the  water  supply  of  the  town 
including  well,  pumping  station,  reservoir,  water-mains  Ate  for  the 
Blandford  Waterworks  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Fre'dk.  Beesley, 
'estminster: — ' 

W.  Jenkins  Se  Sons  ;£r6.373  10  0 


ia-streel,  ^es 
■ •£9.03t 


J.  Dierden 8,180  1 

J.  & H,  Robus 7.S®o  ' 

Norman  Ac  Son  ....  7,130  ■ 
Thos.  Tilley  Ac  Sons  6.84s  - 

T.  J.  Davies 6,77!  1: 

R,  R,  Facey 6,499  1 

A.  Kellctt 6,461  i( 

H.  Cooke  A:  Co 6,420  i 


Lloyd  A:  Powell..,. 

Hughes  Ac  Cotto  . . 6,350  1. 
Perrin  A:  Long  ....  6.12c  • 

A.  H.  Green  e^so  1 

J5S.  Hayward 6.223  ‘ 

W.  Newman  6,200  < 

Jas.  Dickson,  St. 

Albans' 5,197  « 

• Accepted. 


:>OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

' Septemder  26.— By  C.  Hall:  32,  Roman-rd.,  Old 
(ord,  u.t.  sr  yrs..  g.r.  31/.  los.,  r.  100/.,  68of. 

■ September  a-j.-By  Messrs.  Boyton  ar  Pegram : 15610 
74(eyen),  Dawes-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  i,6So/.  ; 0 to  i7fodJ> 
Urunthwaite-rd.,  Walham-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  cs.' 
,000/.— By  Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  &*  Lepper:  32,  33’ 


CROYDON.— For  inaking-up,  kerbing,  draining.  Ate.,  streets  in 
Menon  and  Mitcham,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  Mr  R M 
Chart,  Surveyor,  Vestry-hall,  Mitcham  :—  ’ ‘ 

Chestnut-  Nursery.  Fountain-  Norfolk- 

E.  & W.  Isles. 

Wimbledon  ...  Page  o 

Jenner 292  o 

Langridge 336  0 


-LONDON.— For  new  shov.,wiii,  on..,  lor  niessrs. 
Bow,  t.  Messrs.  Hammack  Se  Lambert,  architects  • 

£i.*S2  I Hearle  Ac  Farrow 

ti439  Hammond  At  Son 

Calnan&Co 1,998  | White  Ac  Son  .. .. 


LONDON.-For  additions  to  warehouse,  for  Messrs  Phillios  * 


Ashby  Si 
Wood  . . 


1.956 


* Son  4^375  I T Hewlett  Ac  Son  

Belcher  AcCo 374  I S.  Salt  (accepted)  ^ 
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"Report  of  the  Summer  Excavations  at  Troy. 

R readers  are 
already  aware 
that  the  excava- 
tions at  Hissarlik, 
brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  by  the 
death  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  in 
1890,  were  re- 
sumed this  year 
y Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  necessary  funds  being 
laced  at  his  disposal  by  Mdme.  Schliemann. 
‘he  work  was  begun  on  May  i,  and  went 
n to  July  II.  Dr.  Dbrpfeld  took  with  him 

3 coadjutors — for  architecture,  Herr  W. 

i^ilberg ; for  Greek  archreology,  Herr  A. 
riickner  ; and  for  prehistoric  remains,  Herr 
. Weigel.  The  full  publication  of  the 
iscoveries  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
inter,  meantime,  a provisional  report  is 
ublished  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Athenian 
(ittheilungen  (band  xviii.,  zweites  Heft). 

■ We  are  glad  to  see  that  tiie  results  of  the 
kpedition  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
i^pes  entertained.  W(iat  precisely  these 
isults  are  will  best  be  understood  by  a 
rief  r/sufnt‘  of  the  state  of  the  case  when 
r.  Schliemann  closed  his  work  in  1890.  In 
le  “Ilios,”-or  “Troya,”  it  will  be  remem- 
ired,  seven  strata,  or  “ cities, are  noted 
bd  described.  Dr.  Schliemann's  last  exca- 
litions  increased  the  seven  to  nine.  Besides 
’.e  sixth,  or,  as  he  called  it,  “Lydian” 
Iratum,  and  the  seventh  or  Roman  one,  two 
her  strata  came  to  light,  which,  from  the 
ojects  found  in  them,  unmistakably  be- 
:nged  to  respectively  early  and  late  Greek 
btes.  A further  result  of  the  1890  exca- 
lUions  was  that  the  date  of  the  sixth  stratum 
las  fixed,  and  two  buildings  of  substantial 
imensions  found  within  it.  Besides  the 
l)-called  " Lydian  ” pottery  he  found  in  this 
xth  stratum,  there  came  to  light  a mass  of 
agments  and  some  whole  vases  of  the 
Mycenae”  ware.  From  this  it  was  deduced, 
lid  rightly,  that  in  the  sixth  stratum,  to 
ihich  hitherto  but  little  attention  had  been 
lid,  we  have  a civilisation  contemporary 
ith  that  of  Tiryns  and  Mycense.  It  was 
mpting  to  go  further  and  see  in  this 
ratum  the  city  of  the  Trojan  War  ; but  as 
!/o  buildings  only  had  been  brought  to 


light,  and  no  city  wall  could  with  certainty 
be  identified,  it  was  felt  that  till  the  sixth 
stratum  was  fully  explored  any  such  con- 
clusion would  be  rash.  The  city  lying  two 
strata  beneath,  with  its  imposing  remains  of 
dwellings,  city  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  had 
strong  claims  to  preference,  but  the  objects 
found  within  that  stratum  were  incon- 
veniently primitive  and  distinctly  pre- 
Mycenean. 

This  doubt,  this  divided  claim  between 
the  second  and  the  sixth  stratum,  to  be  the 
“ Homeric  Citadel,”  has  been  by  the  recent 
excavations  completely  set  at  rest.  The 
sixth  stratum,  of  which  a considerable  part 
has  been  completely  excavated,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  the  most  imposing  fortified  citadel 
that  ever— previous  to  Roman  days — 
occupied  the  hill.  The  remains  of  seven 
large  buildings  have  been  laid  bare.  Their 
ground  plan  is  something  like  that  of  a 
Greek  temple,  and  of  the  megara  of  Tiryns 
and  Mycena;,  but  their  proportions  are 
larger  and  the  masonry  superior.  The  most 
striking  of  the  buildings  discovered  is  a large 
liall  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  citadel. 
The  hall  itself  is  9 metres  broad  by  i i^long, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  a portico,  oriented 
N.W.  From  the  remains  of  stone  bases  the 
hall  seems  to  have  been  divided  by  three 
wooden  columns  into  two  naves  ; it  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  closely  resembled  the  temple 
excavated  by  R.  Koldewey,  at  Neandria. 
Whether  the  building  at  Hissarlik  is  actually 
a temple  or  not,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided. 

The  ciradel  of  this  sixth  stratum  is  fortified 
by  a wall  5 metres  broad,  and  in  some  parts 
still  standing  several  metres  liigh.  The 
north-east  corner  is  faced  by  a massive  tower 
about  18  metres  in  width,  and  still  standing 
over  8 metres  high.  In  size,  solidity,  and 
finish  of  work,  this  tower  is  second  to  none 
other  of  Greek  date— in  fact,  so  admirable 
is  the  masonry,  that  the  suspicion  might 
have  arisen  that  it  was  of  historical 
date  ; but  fortunately  in  parts  it  can  clearly 
be  made  out  that  in  historical  times  it  was 
added  to  and  built  over.  Within  the  seven 
buildings  of  this  sixth  stratum  have  been  found 
abundant  remains,  not  only  of  the  local 
“Lydian”  ware,  but  alio  of  Mycenze  frag- 
ments ; moreover,  between  this  sixth  stratum 


and  the  one  of  Roman  date,  two  intervening 
strata  are  clearly  to  be  made  out,  hence 
it  seems  evident  that  in  the  sixth  stratum, 
if  anywhere,  we  have  the  veritable  Homeric 
remains.  Its  area  is  about  that  of  the  citadel 
at  Tiryns,  and  is  at  least  double  that  of  the 
“city”  of  the  second  stratum.  It  stands 
about  28  metres  above  the  plain. 

Whether  to  this  citadel  there  corresponded 
a lower  city  in  the  plain,  as  is  the  case  at 
Mycenas,  is  as  yet  undetermined,  but  from 
tentative  excavations  made  it  seems  probable. 
About  three-quarters  of  a mile  south  of  the 
Acropolis  a quantity  of  “ Lydian  ” fragments 
were  found,  and  mixed  with  them  Mycen® 
pottery,  and  one  urn  came  to  light  of  pottery 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  sixth  stratum  and 
with  traces  of  burial  by  burning,  and  which, 
of  course,  all  agree  well  with  Homeric ' 
methods. 

Supposing  that  the  sixth  stratum  is  the 
Homeric  Troy,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
substantia!  city  of  the  2nd  stratum  must  go 
back  to  a date  earlier  than  that  of  any 
similar  European  structures  — probably 
to  3,000  years  b.c.  — and  even  earlier 
must  be  the  primitive  settlement  of  the  first 
stratum.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
stratification  thus  arrived  at  was  really 
correct,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  sank  a small  shaft  on 
a portion  of  the  hill  still  untouched;  in  this 
experiment  he  proceeded  with  precautions 
unfortunately  neglected  on  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
work.  As  each  layer  was  reached,  its 
contents  were  noted,  and  before  any  masonry 
was  removed  to  reach  the  next  layer  it  was 
measured,  drawn,  and  photographed.  The 
result  was  that  the  consecution  of  strata 
noted  in  1890  was  completely  confirmed, 
even  to  minute  subdivisions.  For  clearness 
sake  we  give  the  strata  as  now  established, 
divided,  as  Dr.  Dorpfeld  classifies  them, 
under  three  main  heads  : — 

I.  Pre-Mycenean  or  pre-historic  strata. 

(a)  Primitive  settlement  = first  stratum. 

(iJ)  Imposing  fortified  citadel  with  dwelling- 
houses,  citadel  walls,  towers,  gates  = second 
stratum. 

(c)  Three  unimportant  settlements  erected  on 
the  ashes  of  the  second  stratum  = third — 
fifth  strata. 

II.  The  Mycenean  stratum  or  the  Homeric 
Pergamos  = sixth  stratum. 
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III.  The  post-Mycenean  strata. 

(fl)  Archaic  dwelling-houses  = seventh  stratum. 
(i’)  Grreco-hellenislic  dwelling  - houses  = eighth 
stratum. 

(c)  Imposing  Roman  structures=ninth  stratum. 

We  have  given  here  an  abstract  of  the 
report  in  the  Mittheilungen — the  opinions 
are  those  there  expressed — till  the  actual 
material  is  published  independent  opinion 
will  necessarily  be  impossible.  On  his  own 
supposition  that  the  sixth  stratum  is  the 
Homeric  Troy,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  full  of  natural 
regret  that  Schliemann  himself  did  not  live 
to  see  the  palaces  of  Troy  exhumed.  He 
did  see  the  first  structure  discovered,  and  a 
few  Mycenae  vase-fragments,  and  recognised 
their  importance.  Much  of  the  sixth  stratum 
still  remains  undiscovered,  but  we  are  not 
told  if  Mdme.  Schliemann  continues  next 
year  her  work  of  pious  memorial. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL  ARCHITECTURE 
AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

NDER  the  head  of  constructional 
architecture  a variety  of  architec- 
tural exhibits  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  without  reference  to  their 


classification  or  their  mutual  relationship  one 
to  another.  Some  that  properly  belong  to 
this  topic  have  already  been  considered  in 
treating  of  stone  and  brick;  others  not  so 
related  may  now  be  taken  up.  Most  of 
these  are  of  American  origin,  few  foreign 
countries,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
being  represented  in  architecture  or  allied 
subjects.  Belgium,  which  is  the  most 
voluminous  non-American  contributor  to 
architecture  and  its  allied  branches,  sends  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  products  of 
the  Vieille  Montagne  Zinc.  Co.  The  exhibit 
is  housed  in  a small  zinc  pavilion,  of  very  bad 
design,  by  the  way,  and  consists  of  models 
of  the  various  forms  of  roofing  made  by  this 
company,  with  actual  specimens  of  the 
materials.  The  models  of  roofs  are  well 
made,  and  the  variety  of  forms  interesting 
and  good.  A special  representation  is  made 
of  the  double-ribbed  zinc  roofing  plates,  in 
which  e.xtra  strength  is  sought  by  double 
ribs  instead  of  the  ordinary  corrugated  or 
roll  cap  surface. 

Roofing  materials  of  various  sorts  are  well 
represented  in  the  American  section.  These 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes,  roofing  tiles 
and  metallic  roofing.  Metallic  roofing  is 
apparently  the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and 
several  forms  of  it  are  shown.  The  Canton 
Steel  Roofing  Company,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
show  an  extended  line  of  metallic  roofings, 
inchiding  Bessemer  steel,  galvanised  steel, 
American  tin  plate,  and  corrugated  steel  and 
iron,  together  with  a variety  of  appliances 
and  applications  of  these  materials  to  build- 
ing. The  most  interesting  feature  is  what 
is  called  the  "H.  W.  Smith  Patent  Folded 
Lock  Standing  Seam  Steel  Roofing,  ’ con- 
sisting of  flat  steel  plates  joined  by  folding 
the  cleats  and  edges  together,  thus  forming 
an  interlaced  joint  of  great  strength  and 
compactness.  The  Cortright  Metal  Roofing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
show  an  assortment  of  metal  tiles  and 
shingles.  These  are  applied  in  the  usual 
way,  the  joint  being  effected  by  an  expansive 
side  lock,  one  sheet  hooking  into  the  other 
in  a manner  that  prevents  them  becoming 
unfastened  after  being  laid.  The  specialty 
of  this  firm  is  the  production  of  a metal 
roofing  that  will  similate  clay  tiles  in  appear- 
ance. 

A small  variety  of  terra-cotta  tiles  are 
shown,  including  collections  from  several 
foreign  countries.  None  of  these,  however, 
exhibit  any  special  novelty  or  merit  in  the 
manner  of  application,  nor  do  the  quality  or 
shapes  offer  much  variety.  Carl  Ludowici, 
of  Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine,  makes  a 
small  exhibit  in  the  German  section  of  the 
Mines  and  Mining  Building  of  roofing-tiles 
fitting  into  each  other  withoiit  needing  a board 
base.  The  Celadon  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Alfred  Centre,  New  York,  show  various 
styles  of  interlocking  tiles.  Their  “inter- 
locking cones  ’’  produce  a roof  of  considerable 


boldness,  and  can  be  applied  in  a variety  of 
forms  with  pleasing  results.  They  also  make 
a line  of  interlocking  tiles  of  different  con- 
ficfuration  and  character,  capable  of  producing 
a great  variety  of  combination.  A cement 
roofing  isshownby  JohnC.  Zallee,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  It  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of 
cement  held  in  place  on  a board  bottom  by 
flat  top  hooks,  driven  into  the  boards  and 
partly  projecting. 

One  or  two  American  firms  send  samples 
of  wire  lathing,  which  is  so  valuable  an 
adjunct  in  fireproof  construction.  The 
largest  of  these  exhibits,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  interesting,  since  it  is 
quite  full  and  complete,  is  that  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  who  manufacture  what  is  known  as  the 
“Roebling  Standard  Wire  Lathing. " In  this 
lathing  the  mesh  is  made  rectangular  in 
shape,  instead  of  square,  with  the  advantage, 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  special  plastering 
compounds  that  are  now  largely  used  may 
be  employed  with  it  without  the  loss  that 
ensues  from  widely-spaced  meshes.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  it  holds  the  plaster  better 
than  ordinary  wire  lathing,  and  that  a_  large 
percentage  of  saving  may  be  affected  in  the 
amount  of  plaster  employed.  The  exhibit 
includes  walls  and  ceilings,  showing  the 
lathing  in  practical  application. 

The  Byrkit-Hall  Sheathing  Lath  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  make  the  most  important  exhibit  of 
wood-lathing.  Their  product  consists  of 
boards  cut  in  deep  grooves,  the  boards 
interlocking  in  the  usual  way.  It  permits  an 
economical  form  of  construction,  since  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lathing  can  be  used,  in  a 
wooden  building,  as  a base  for  the  outer 
covering,  and  the  inner  surface  can  receive 
the  plaster  without  other  furring. 

In  constructive  glass  only  one  or  two 
exhibits  can  be  mentioned,  The  American 
Wire  Glass  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pliiladelphia,  exhibit'  examples  of  their  so- 
called  wire  glass,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
consists  of  a sheet  of  glass  having  imbedded 
in  it  a sheet  of  wire  netting,  which  can  be 
made  of  any  size  or  pattern.  Not  only  is 
it  claimed  that  a stronger  glass  than  the 
ordinary  sort  is  produced  by  this  means, 
but  that  it  lends  itself  especially  to  large 
skylights,  since  the  wire  netting  sometimes 
stretched  below  them  to  protect  passers-by 
from  falling  glass  may  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  this  material  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  bull’s  eye 
pavements,  though  we  believe  no  actual 
experiments  in  this  direction  have  been 
undertaken. 

Henneberg  Brothers,  Nyon,  Switzerland, 
make  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Falconnier's 
Glass  Brick,  for  greenhouses,  conserva- 
tories, photograph  galleries  and  the  like. 
They  show  a conser\’atory  built  wholly  of 
this  material,  and  a small  office,  in  which 
the  glass  bricks  oi  various  forms  and  colours 
are  employed  for  walls.  The  bricks  are 
light,  and  the  plain  glass,  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  six-sided  shapes,  makes  a pleasing 
and  effective  material  for  the  special  uses  to 
which  it  is  put.  A.  E.  Rendle  & Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  show  a large  number  of  green- 
houses constructed  by  them  on  their  iron 
and  glass  system.  These  form  part  of  the 
horticultural  exhibit,  but  they  also  show  a 
section  of  their  patented  skylights  in  the 
Manufactures  Building.  Special  stress  is 
laid  upon  their  new  patent  “paradigm’ 
system,  in  which  no  wood  whatever  is  used, 
a steel  channel  bar  being  used  throughout, 
wholly  protected  from  the  weather  by  the 
glass  and  by  small  copper  caps  covering  the 
bolt  openings. 

The  Gardner  Sash  Balance  Company,  of 
Chicago,  make  a fine  exhibit  of  their  window 
pulleys  and  sash  ribbons.  These,  as  the 
name  implies,  consist  of  steel  or  aluminium 
bronze  ribbons  running  over  noiseless  axle 
pulleys,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  sash  cord. 
The  ribbon  will  not  catch,  kink,  or  get  out  of 
order,  and  presents  manifest  points  of 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  rope  cords. 

In  constructive  iron  scarcely  anything  at 
all  is  shown,  even  the  large  American  manu- 


facturers being  unrepresented.  This  singular 
condition  of  affairs  arises,  we  understand,  l| 
because  the  space  offered  was  not  deemed  .| 
sufficiently  large  for  the  larger  firms  to  1 
display  their  products  in  a satisfactory  ;,| 
manner.  The  most  important  displays  of  • 
constructive  ironwork  on  the  Fair  grounds  :i 
are,  therefore,  the  trusses  and  other  iron-  1 
work  of  the  buildings  themselves.  The  chief  •. 
points  of  these  very  notable  constructions  ;i 
have  already  been  noted  in  previous  articles  j 
and  need  not  be  rehearsed  afresh  here.  The 
lack  of  an  adequate  display  of  constructive  ti 
iron  is  serious,  since  this  is  a feature  on 
which  American  builders  especially  pride  t 
themselves,  and  some  notable  exhibits  might  !j 
naturally  have  been  looked  for.  In  striking  i 
contrast  to  the  action  of  the  American  iron  t. 
firms  is  the  exhibit  made  by  the  famous  jj 
German  firm  of  the  Gebriider  Stumm,  who  C 
control  the  largest  ironworks  in  Germany,  -j 
next  to  those  of  Krupp.  Their  exhibit  is 
placed  in  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building, 
and  though  occupying  a relatively  small 
space  is  very  complete  and  arranged  with 
great  taste  and  care.  It  comprises  a full  line 
of  the  firm’s  products,  with  examples  ofi 
finished  and  unworked  metal,  pipes,  I bars  i| 
and  beams,  structural  shapes,  models  of'; 
works,  and  sundry  other  features,  all  arranged^:, 
in  a rather  sensational  manner  in  pyramids,  ;| 
monuments,  and  other  architectural  forms,  ij 
Special  mention  may  be  made  of  two  obelisks  ;j 
of  I beams  and  structural  shapes,  one  of  steel,  1| 
the  other  of  iron.  An  extraordinary  number  •; 
of  large  bent  pieces  are  shown,  all  bent  cold 
and  showing  the  thoroughly  homogeneous  :i 
nature  of  the  material  and  its  great  tenacity,  •• 
and  finished  in  a beautiful  manner.  Among 
these  mention  may  be  made  of  a rail  180  ft.  t; 
long,  bent  cold  into  a series  of  scollops.  i\ 
The  collection  of  iron  pipe  is  also  large  andcj 
complete,  and  the  whole  display  is  worthy  of ) 
the  warmest  praise.  It  is  a curious  com-i; 
mentary  upon  the  Exhibition  that  in  a : 
country  so  rich  in  iron,  and  containing  so  ii 
many  iron  mills  and  furnaces,  on  thisi; 
great  occasion  the  most  important  display  of:i 
this  national  product  should  be  from  a; 
country  so  distant  as  Germany.  It  may  be)l 
added,  in  passing,  that  the  exhibit  of  Krupp)| 
at  the  Exhibition  far  surpasses  that  of. 
Stumm  in  extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  composed: 
of  guns  and  armour-plate,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  the  present 
connexion.  1 

Although  there  are  no  exhibits  ofil 
American  structural  iron,  there  are  a . 
variety  of  elevators  shown  in  the  American  : 
section.  According  to  the  classification  :l 
these  properly  belong  to  the  department  ot 
Transportation,  and  the  larger  part  of  theii 
machines  are  housed  in  that  building.  But:; 
the  elevators  employed  in  most  of  thei| 
Exhibition  buildings,  where  they  are-; 
very  necessary,  owing  to  the  great  height,  ij 
and  the  fact  that  galleries  are  introduced,  j 
and  even  the  roofs  occupied  by  restaurants:' 
or  as  places  from  which  views  of  theil 
buildings  may  be  had,  are  classed  as;' 
exhibits  also,  and  as  they  are  in  practicahl 
operation  they  afford  the  best  possiblel 
means  of  exhibiting  their  workings.  Theii 
well-known  firm  of  Otis  Brothers  & Co.,*] 
New  York,  have  eight  elevators  in  the  centre'i 
of  the  Transportation  Building,  carryingi 
passengers  to  the  roof;  eight  in  thei 
Administration  Building,  four  in  the 
Manufactures  Building,  all  leading  to  the 
roof,  and  five  in  the  Casino  Building., 
Those  in  the  Transportation  Building  andi 
the  Casino  are  hydraulic  elevators  ; those  ioi^ 
the  Manufactures  Building  electric.  In 
addition  they  have,  in  the  Transportation*. 
Building,  an  exhibit  of  elevators,  elevator, 
engines,  and  other  apparatus,  which  may: 
be  considered  their  exhibit  proper.  This  ^ 
firm  now  chiefly  employs  electricity  for; 
passenger  elevators.  They  show,  amon^;j 
other  machines,  a Multiple  Geared  Electric 
Elevator  Engine,  a very  large  and  com-i' 
plicated  piece  of  machinery  designed- 
especially  to  attain  very  high  speed.  This 
machine,  it  is  claimed,  can  run  800  tt.  per- 
minute,  a swift  normal  speed  being  350  ft.i 
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They  also  sliow,  in  practical  operation, 

! attached  to  an  elevator  running  to  the 
I gallery  over  their  exhibit,  a “double  worm 
i gear  electric  elevator,”  the  special  feature 
of  which  is  two  wheels  working  into  each 
; other,  and  a double  worm,  thus  preventing 
; loss  by  friction.  Other  machines  are  steam 
hoisting  engines,  pumps  for  hydraulic 
service,  iron  platforms  for  furnaces,  mines, 
and  heavy  freight  service. 

Morse,  Williams  & Co.,  Philadelphia, 
show  their  direct  electric  elevator.  This 
j machine  is  designed  to  obtain  simplicity  of 
j construction  and  accessibility  of  parts  in 
repair,  and  attains  a speed  as  high  as  250  ft. 
per  minute.  The  worm-shaft,  to  which  tlie 
motor  is  attached  by  a pulley,  is  provided 
with  a powerful  double  shoe  brake,  which  is 
released  by  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet 
and  applied  by  weight.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  brake  would  be  immediately 
applied  were  the  electric  current  cut  off,  and 
the  machine  is  stopped.  The  car  is  provided 
with  a slack  cable  stop,  which  acts  auto- 
matically if  the  car  should  become  obstructed 
in  descent,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  stop 
collars  and  nuts  the  car  is  automatically 
brought  to  a standstill  at  terminal  landings. 
An  electric  elevator  is  also  shown  by  the 
Elektron  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  This  machine  is  one  of 
the  newest  in  America,  though  the  points  of 
difference  with  older  machines  are  not, 
perhaps,  very  marked.  General  compactness 
and  exceilenceof  workmanship  are  claimed  by 
the  makers.  The  current  only  acts  when  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  this  system  permits  a considerable 
saving  in  cost,  as  compared  with  those 
machines  in  which  the  motor  is  continuously 
in  motion.  The  car  is  supplied  with  the 
usual  safety  devices  ; the  switch  and  break 
are  operated  by  the  same  mechanism,  so 
that  when  one  is  off  the  other  is  on,  and  vice 
versd.  A special  safeguard,  introduced  in 
some  instances,  is  a safety  hatchway  switch, 
placed  just  above  the  upper  landing,  so  that 
in  case  the  usual  automatic  stops  and  breaks 
refuse  to  act,  the  car  itself  will  open  this 
switch  and  thus  stop  the  motor.  In  both 
the  Morse  and  the  Elektron  elevators  the 
manufacturers  supply  the  elevator  and  motor 
complete  as  a single  machine.  An  elevator 
shown  by  the  Smith-Hill  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  of  Quincy,  Illinois, 
can  be  applied  to  any  electric  motor  or 
steam  connexion.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  is  a ball- 
bearing to  take  up  the  friction  due  to  the 
thrust  on  the  worm  shaft.  The  car  is 
supplied  with  the  usual  safety  apparatus, 
one  of  which  consists  of  a toothed  wedge 
under  the  car  connecting  with  the  wires 
carrying  it,  and  which  brings  it  to  a stand- 
still in  case  of  breakage  of  the  wires.  This 
elevator  is  supplied  with  the  Zeller  automatic 
safety  gate,  made  by  the  Richmond  Safety 
Gate  Company,  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
which  automatically  closes  and  opens  as  the 
elevator  rises  or  descends.  This  is  a 
very  convenient  device  for  freight  ele- 
vators, but  quite  unsuited  for  passenger 
service.  Pneumatic  elevators  are  shown 
by  the  Eaton  and  Prince  Company,  and 
the  Miles  Pneumatic  Tube  Company,  of 
Boston.  Neither  of  these  seem  to  embrace 
any  special  novel  feature.  Two  pneumatic 
elevators,  like  the  others  in  actual  operation, 
are  shown  in  the  California  State  Building 
by  the  Cahill  and  Hall  Elevator  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  California.  The  Crane  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Chicago,  make  a fine 
display  of  elevators,  machines,  cars,  and 
various  sorts  of  hoisting  apparatus  in 
Machinery  Hall.  Their  exhibit  consists  of  a 
I good  display  of  their  manufactured  products, 

I and,  in  addition,  three  elevators  carrying 
I passengers  to  the  gallery  of  the  Hall,  and 
1 operated,  respectively  by  electricity,  steam, 
1 and  hydraulic  power.  In  completeness  and 
! variety  this  exhibit  is  one  of  the  most 
( interesting  of  its  kind  in  the  Exhibition, 
i One  or  two  small  exhibits  of  hoisting 
' apparatus  and  elevators,  designed  chiefly  for 
I freight  service,  are  also  shown  in  Machinery 
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Hall,  but  do  not  call  for  special  mention.  In 
this  connexion  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
large  exhibit  of  the  American  Hoist  and 
Derrick  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
which  is  placed  outside  Machinery  Hall,  and 
consists  of  derricks  for  heavy  lifting  in 
exterior  work  or  in  building,  with  the  neces- 
sary hoisting  machinery,  all  shown  in 
practical  operation,  and  in  a very  complete 
manner. 

Very  little  is  shown  in  the  way  of  fire 
apparatus,  fire-escapes,  fire-engines,  and  the 
like.  The  Providence  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe 
Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  show 
the  well-known  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler 
in  practical  operation.  The  Chicago  Auto- 
matic Fire  Escape  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany show  an  automatic  apparatus  to  be  used 
as  a fire-escape.  It  consists  of  a cable 
wound  upon  a wheel,  to  which  one  is 
attached  by  a rope  passed  round  the  waist. 
I he  weight  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  start 
the  machine,  the  rate  of  speed  being  con- 
trolled by  a centrifugal  governor.  In  descend- 
ing, a steel  band  or  spring  is  wound  up 
within  the  wheel,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
weight  is  removed  the  cable  returns  auto- 
matically to  the  machine.  In  the  British 
section,  Messer  & Thorpe,  of  London,  make 
a small  exhibit  of  their  bucket  fire  extin- 
guisher, consisting  of  a cover  reservoir  con- 
taining nests  of  fire-buckets,  telescopically 
stored  in  water,  and  thus  constantly  ready 
for  use. 

The  sanitary  exhibits  are  separated  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  the 
other  in  the  Anthropology  Building.  The 
basis  of  this  division  is  not  at  all  clear, 
exhibits  of  the  same  character  being  found 
indifferently  in  one  or  the  other  building. 
Save  the  United  States,  no  country  makes 
any  considerable  display  in  this  department. 
In  the  American  section  in  the  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  Building  several  varieties  of 
bath-tubs  are  shown.  The  display  made  by 
the  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pensylvania,  is  the  largest.  They 
show,  among  other  things,  chiefly  taken  from 
their  ordinary  stock  of  porcelain-lined  tubs, 
a model  bath-room,  costing  nearly  1,000/. 
The  walls  and  floor  are  of  imported  tile, 
and  the  bath-tub,  foot-bath,  sitz-bath, 
stationary  washstand,  and  water-closet,  with 
their  fittings,  are  of  the  best  workmanship 
and  finely  finished.  This  firm  makes  a 
speciality  of  porcelain-enamelled  roll-rim 
bath-tubs,  a considerable  variety  of  which 
is  shown.  The  Steel  Bath  Manufacturing 
Company  show  a line  of  tubs  constructed 
with  an  outer  shell  of  steel  and  an  inside 
lining  of  copper.  The  tub  stands  on  metal 
feet,  and  is  without  any  woodwork  what- 
ever, save  the  rim,  which  is  of  polished 
wood.  Portable  bath-tubs  are  shown  by 
two  firms,  the  Mosely  Folding  Bath-Tub 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Day  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Both  are  similar  in  idea,  and  are  heated  by 
portable  heaters  using  gas  or  gasiline. 
These  goods  are  chiefly  for  use  in  country 
houses,  or  in  small  towns  without  water 
service,  and  thus  apparently  perform  a 
useful  function.  Some  of  the  tubs  show 
an  endeavour  to  approximate  so-called 
“ ornamental  ’’  pieces  of  furniture,  some 
being  shown  in  ornarhental  cases,  others 
wholly  covered  with  plush,  thus  resembling 
a sofa  when  closed.  Anything  more  pre- 
posterous than  this  in  the  way  of  decorative 
utility  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
A very  light  tub,  made  of  vegetable  fibre, 
is  shown  by  the  Oswego  Indurated  Fibre 
Company,  of  Oswego,  New  York.  It  differs 
only  from  the  ordinary  tub  in  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made.  Several  forms  of 
portable  heaters  or  geysers  are  shown,  none 
of  which  embraces  any  especially  novel 
idea.  English  exhibits  in  this  department 
being  so  rare,  a small  collection  of  geysers 
by  Ewart  & Son,  of  London,  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  has  been  placed  in  Machinery 
Hall. 

Porcelain  stationary  wash  tubs  are  shown 
by  the  Stewart  Ceramic  Company,  of  New 


York.  They  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
stationary  tub,  supplied  with  a corrugated 
surface  in  the  inside  front  as  a wash  board, 
and  thoroughly  well  glazed.  Similar  tubs 
and  sinks  are  shown  by  the  Albyrene  Stone 
Company,  who  make  their  tubs  of  albyrene 
stone — a stone  somewhat  resembling  soap- 
stone. The  stone  they  use  can  be  readily 
sawed,  and  perfect  accuracy  of  jointage  is 
claimed.  Tlie  Kiibourne  and  Jacobs  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Columbus,  of  Ohio,  show 
some  wrought  steel  sinks  that  have  some 
merits  of  cleanliness  and  convenience.  The 
sink  is  made  from  a single  piece  of  steel,  the 
bowl  and  thimble  being  stamped  in  one 
piece  from  the  same  plate.  A readily 
applied  coupling,  connecting  with  the  waste- 
pipe,  is  a special  feature  of  these  sinks.  A 
very  fine  exhibit  of  stationary  wash  basins 
and  bathroom  plumbing  fixtures  is  made  by 
Peck  Brothers,  of  New  York.  A large  space 
is  filled  with  a considerable  variety  of 
stationary  wash-basins,  all  taken  from  the 
regular  stock  of  the  manufacturers,  who  thus 
make  a notable  display  of  their  ordinary 
resources.  No  new  features  are  shown, 
though  one  or  two  minor  devices  are  not 
without  interest.  Mention  may  be  made  of 
a portable  shower  bath  included  in  this 
exhibit,  finished  in  nickel-plated  pipes  and 
including  all  the  appointments  of  luxurious 
shower  bathing  that  is  sold  at  130/.  They 
also  show  a triple  jet  water-closet,  designed 
to  accomplish  a thorough  washing  out  of  the 
basin. 

The  Sanitas  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  show  a full  line  of 
their  Sanitas  apparatus,  chiefly  water-closets. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  is  the 
trap.  The  principle  of  its  construction  is 
simple  enough.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
simple  pot-trap  turned  on  its  side  instead  of 
placed  upright,  and  with  a reduced  body, 
but  still  permitting  the  air  to  pass  above  the 
water  without  driving  it  before  it.  In  the 
final  form  half  of  the  body  is  bent  back,  the 
joining  edges  of  the  bent  back  surface  being 
made  a single  reflecting  partition.  Absolute 
aiitisiphoniiig  is  claimed  for  this  apparatus, 
which  can  further  be  used  without  ventila- 
tion, though  it  may  be  used  with  special 
trap  ventilation  if  desired.  In  the  water- 
closet  the  water  from  the  cistern  enters 
below  the  water  standing  in  the  bowl,  an 
arrangement,  it  is  claimed,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  noise  of  the  falling  water.  On 
this  point  the  apparatus  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, there  being  no  less  noise  than  may  be 
noted  in  many  other  forms  of  cistern  closets. 
One  feature  of  this  display  that  calls  for 
special  commendation  is  the  section  of  the 
WBter-closet  faced  with  glass,  permitting  the 
action  of  the  water  in  the  bowl  and  trap  to 
be  fully  seen. 

Norton  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  show  the 
“Norton  Hermetic  Seal  Noiseless  Sanitary 
Fixture.’  This  is  a new  form  of  water-closet, 
and  embraces  several  points  of  special 
interest. _ The  “ hermetic  seal  ” which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  apparatus,  is  a 
bronze  valve,  controlling  the  influx  of  water 
and  the  outlet  to  the  sewer.  It  is  placed 
below  the  bowl  and  above  an  ordinary 
ventilated  trap,  and  entirely  disconnects  the 
sewer  and  water  supply  when  not  in  use, 
both  being  simultaneously  opened  and  closed 
by  means  of  a lever.  The  valve  is  the  only 
moving  part  of  the  apparatus.  At  present 
the  apparatus  is  heavy  and  costly,  but 
increased  use  will  doubtless  result  in  a 
diminution  of  the  price.  It  is  entirely 
noiseless,  and  in  this  respect  fully  supports 
the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  makers.  No 
\vater,  however,  is  ever  in  the  bowl  save  lor 
flushing  purposes,  an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  us  very  objectionable  indeed. 

A miscellaneous  collection  of  sanitary 
apparatus  is  housed  in  the  Anthropological 
Building.  Several  American  firms  show 
lines  of  filters  constructed  on  the  pressure 
or  the  gravity  system,  several  showing 
filters  of  both  kinds.  The  differences 
in  these  seem  to  be  more  differences  of 
detail  than  of  principle,  and  as  none  of  them 
offer  anything  novel  in  form  or  in  idea,  they 
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may  be  passed  by  without  special  descrip- 
tion. The  single  exception  to  this  general 
similarity  is  the  Pasteur  filter,  in  which  the 
filtering  medium  is  made  of  a specially 
prepared  composition,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  apparatus.  There 
is  little  that  is  interesting  shown  in  ventila- 
tion. Ventilating  fans  of  the  ordinary  type 
are  shown  by  one  or  two  firms.  A small 
window  ventilating  apparatus  is  shown  by 
James  F.  Almy,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
consisting  of  a cylinder,  part  of  wood,  part 
of  wire  gauze,  placed  in  a shallow  box  which 
can  be  fastened  to  any  window.  By  turning 
the  cylinder,  air  is  admitted  or  shut  out. 
B.  S.  Benson,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  shows 
an  apparatus  for  purifying  air  that  clearly 
requires  more  extended  confirmation  than 
its  patentee  appears  at  present  able  to  give 
it.  Air  is  taken  in  by  a tube  from  the  outside 
and  passed  through  a series  of  antiseptic 
sieves,  arranged  in  a closet-like  stand.  At 
the  top  it  passes  over  a chamber  heated 
by  a lamp,  and  thence  by  pipes  which 
cool  it  to  an  orifice  just  above  the  head  of 
the  patient  lying  in  bed.  The  Automatic 
Fountain  and  Disinfecting  Co.,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  show  their  Botsford  automatic  fountain 
for  holding  disinfectant  fluids,  and  which, 
they  announce,  is  employed  to  disinfect  the 
public  water-closets  upon  the  Fair  grounds. 
As  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which 
these  closets  are  placed  is  extremely  bad, 
windows  even  being  kept  closed  for  no 
apparent  reason  at  all,  and  as  the  odours 
from  them  are  very  strong  and  unpleasant, 
the  value  of  this  statement  to  its  makers  is 
scarcely  apparent. 

Of  general  sanitary  apparatus  the  most 
extended  display  is  made  by  Capt.  M.  P. 
Nadiein,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Russia,  who 
shows  a large  model  of  his  system  of 
sanitary  drainage.  This  apparatus  is  too 
complicated  to  be  described  in  a few  words, 
and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
has  been  constructed  with  the  idea  of 
utilising  the  human  wastes  for  manure 
purposes,  or  reducing  the  solid  wastes  to 
such  a form  as  will  permit  them  to  be  burned 
in  a domestic  stove  without  offence.  Geneste, 
Herscher,  et  Cie,  of  Paris,  show  two  movable 
disinfectant  apparatus,  with  models  of  other 
sanitary  appliances,  and  some  fine  detailed 
drawings  illustrating  methods  of  ventilation, 
and  the  like. 

Several  models  of  quarantine  stations  are 
shown.  Canada  sends  a very  good  model  of 
the  furnaces  of  the  quarantine  station  at 
Grosse  Isle,  Quebec.  Japan  sends  a 
beautifully-executed  model  of  the  Imperial 
Quarantine  Station  at  Shimonoseki,  Japan, 
showing  the  disinfecting  furnaces,  hospitals, 
&c.  Eaiially  fine  is  the  model  of  the  system 
of  maritime  sanitation  employed  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  at  its  Mississippi.River  Station, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  that 
State.  The  station  was  devised  to  disinfect 
not  only  the  bedding  of  any  vessel  and  the 
clothing  of  its  crew  and  passengers,  but  to 
accomplish  the  purification  of  the  vessel 
itself.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  ship  is 
first  fumigated  by  sulphur  furnaces  placed  in 
the  hold  and  cabins  ; the  floors,  walls,  and 
ceilings  are  then  washed  with  a solution 
composed  of  i part  bichloride  of  mercury, 
2 parts  hydrochloric  acid,  and  800  parts 
water ; all  water  ballast  and  bilge  water  is 
removed,  and  any  hard  ballast,  finally,  dis- 
infected. The  model  fully  explains  the 
methods  employed  in  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  apparatus  for  disinfecting  movable 
articles.  In  the  same  line,  mention  may  be 
made  of  a model  of  a United  States  Govern- 
ment marine  hospital  shown  in  the  United 
States  Government  Building. 

Model  buildings  and  homes  for  working- 
men are  not  very  well  represented  at  Chicago, 
though  several  foreign  countries  send  models 
and  drawings.  But  these  are  scattered 
through  the  buildings,  and  are  hard  to  find 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  a systematic 
study  ot  their  several  points  of  merit  is 
scarcely  to  be  undertaken.  New  York  State 
has  erected  a model  of  a working-man’s 
home  upon  the  Fair  grounds.  This  is  de- 


signed for  country  towns  and  villages  where 
land  is  plentiful,  for  though  small  it  is  not  at 
all  suited  for  city  purposes.  The  dwelling 
is  of  wood,  and  contains  a living-room, 
kitchen,  and  bath-room  on  the  first  floor, 
with  three  bedrooms  above.  Though  com- 
pactly planned,  the  rooms  are  sufficiently 
large,  and  the  hall  space  ample.  More  inte- 
resting, because  an  actual  example  of  a city 
dwelling,  is  the  Philadelphia  working-man’s 
home,  built  in  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This 
is  a small  two-story  brick  dwelling  of  the 
type  characteristic  of  Philadelphia,  where  the 
great  majority  of  working-men  live  in  indi- 
vidual homes,  and  where  the  tenement  is 
almost  unknown.  Unfortunately,  this  build- 
ing was  closed  each  time  we  visited  it,  but 
it  doubtless  included,  as  a type  of  its  class 
should  include,  a living  room  and  kitchen 
below,  %vith  two  bedrooms  and  bath  above. 
A model  apartment  house  is  shown  by  E.  T. 
Potter  in  a small  scale  model.  In  this 
structure  light  and  air  at  the  sides  is 
obtained  by  recessing  the  walls,  and  by 
building  them  in  obtuse  angles  of  which  one 
side  is  larger  than  the  other.  By  this 

arrangement  each  family  has  a vestibule, 
parlour,  one  or  two  bedroom?,  kitchen, 
private  lift,  coal-cellar,  and  the  like,  with  six 
families  on  each  floor.  A model  of  the 
Riverside  Dwellings  ot  Brooklyn,  New  'iork, 
is  more  interesting.  These  tenement  houses 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model 
structures  of  their  class  in  America.  They 
are  strictly  fireproof,  being  built  of  brick. 
Each  apartment  has  its  own  entrance  on  the 
main  floor,  those  of  the  upper  floor  opening 
on  to  a common  stairway,  Iron  balconies 
on  the  front  permit  further  communication 
between  different  apartments  without  the 
need  of  dark  halls,  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  fire-escapes. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief 
notice  of  building  materials  and  sanitation 
at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  witlrout 
reference  to  the  models  of  structures  of  all 
kinds  scattered  throughout  the  Exhibition 
buildings  and  grounds.  Some  of  these  are 
in  the  shape  of  exhibits  of  manufacturing 
firms;  others  are  properly  illustrations  of 
works  of  engineering,  but  taken  first  and 
last  the  number  of  these  models  is  very 
considerable,  and  if  gathered  into  one  place 
would  make  a most  interesting  exhibit  of 
modern  utilitarian  edifices,  though  perliaps 
not  of  those  generally  connected  with  archi- 
tectural art.  Another  important  group  of 
structures  is  the  models  of  primitive  archi- 
tecture, sent  by  various  foreign  countries,  or 
used  as  illustrative  of  the  customs  and 
[resources  of  American  Indian  tribes.  The 
Exhibition  includes  a large  number  of  these 
models,  most  of  them  being  located  in  the 
Anthropological  building.  Many  of  these, 
as  notably  some  villages  from  British 
Columbia,  have  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  represent  the  actual  structures 
with  great  clearness  and  accuracy.  Several 
actual  Indian  dwellings  are  also  included  in 
the  Anthropological  display,  and  some  models 
of  ruins  in  Yucatan,  erected  in  the  open  air, 
deserve  mention.  Besides  these,  mention 
might  be  madeof  several  native  villages  in  that 
strange  medley  of  shops,  shovs's,  and  people 
known  as  the  Midway  Plaisance.  These 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  lives  and 
manners  of  various  primitive  peoples.  The 
Samoan  and  Java  villages,  both  of  which 
have  been  built  with  great  care,  are  the  most 
interesting  of  the  series,  and  most  ably 
illustrate,  with  the  people  who  inhabit  them, 
the  life  of  the  people  they  represent. 


without  the  introduction  of  a jarring  word,” 
cannot  possibly  be  described  as  wholly 
unsuccessful.  The  compromise  submitted 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  disputants 
is,  perhaps,  as  fair  a one  as  could  have  been 
suggested,  involving,  as  it  does,  some  sacri- 
fice on  both  sides ; and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
to  what  extent  either  or  both  sides  are  pre- 
pared to  gracefully  give  way  on  the  lines  laid 
down.  Opinion  varies  as  to  the  pro- 
babilities in  different  districts,  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  masters  will  abandon 
the  25  per  cent,  demand.  The  suggestion 
is  that  work  be  resumed  at  once  at  the  old 
rates,  and  that  the  miners  submit  to  a reduc- 
tion of  10  out  of  the  40  per  cent,  advance 
obtained  since  1888  in  six  weeks’  time. 
Now,  granting  that  the  wages  on  which  they 
managed  to  exist  prior  to  188S  were  quite 
inadequate,  can  it  be  argued  that  30  per  cent, 
above  that  figure  is  not  a “living  wage?” 
If  fortune,  or  a brief  period  of  brisk  trade, 
had  favoured  them  with  50  or  60  per  cent, 
advance,  we  suppose  that  we  should  have  been 
told  that  the  historic  40  per  cent,  was  not  a 
living  wage.  The  men  ought  to  learn  from 
the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  that  neither 
they  nor  their  leaders  are  infallible  in  their 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  the  best  policy. 
This  was  clearly  proved  by  their  change  of 
front  concerning  the  resumption  of  work 
question.  They  threw  away  thousands  of 
pounds  in  wages  before  they  would  admit 
their  error,  eventually  accepting  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  were  originally  offered.  It  is 
high  time  for  them  to  reflect  whether  their 
other  watchwords,  “ no  arbitration  ” and  “ no 
reduction  whatever,”  may  not  possibly  be 
fallacious.  Another  lesson  which  this  “ in- 
dustrial reign  of  terror,”  as  the  situation  is 
not  inaptly  described,  should  teach,  is  that  it 
will  inevitably  turn  attention  to  substitutes 
for  coal  as  fuel,  and  expedite  the  coming 
period  when  coal  will  be  less  in  demand  than 
it  is  at  present.  This  is  a consideration 
which  should  weigh  equally  with  masters  and 
men,  for,  large  as  our  coal  trade  is,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  our  collieries  going  more 
than  three  or  four  days  a week  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 


NOTES. 

H E meeting  convened  by  the 
Mayor  ot  Sheffield  may  or  may 
not  lead  to  a settlement  of  the 
coal  crisis,  but  in  any  event  it 
marks  a most  important  epoch  in  the 
struggle.  The  mayor  himself  speaks  most 
hopefully,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  not  be 
disappointed  ; but  a meeting  at  which  a 
burning  question  could  be  discussed  at  great 
length  “in  a very  friendly  and  kindly  spirit, 


SIR  JOHN  HARWOOD  announced  last 
week  that  on  January  i next  vessels 
would  be  free  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
ol  the  Ship  Canal  from  the  Mersey  to  the 
Manchester  Docks.  A reference  to  the 
company's  prospectus  dated  July  20,  1886 
shows  that  it  was  anticipated  that  the  whole 
of  the  works  would  be  completed  within 
four  years  from  tlieir  commencement;  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  both  time  and 
cost  were  wofully  underestimated.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  directors’ 
estimates  as  to  receipts  will  prove  to  be 
accurate.  The  near  approach  of  the  time 
when  the  canal  will  be  in  full  working  order 
will  doubtless  cause  its  competitors  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  the  trading  public,  at  least, 
may  look  for  some  advantage  from  tiie 
completion  of  the  long-delayed  work.  As 
soon  as  the  Canal  Bill  was  passed  in  1885 
the  raihvay  companies  reduced  the  carriage 
of  bale  goods  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool 
29  per  cent.,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  trade 
will  be  transferred  to  the  canal  that  can  be 
retained  by  rivals. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  ENDEAN'S  first  letter 
to  the  Times  about  the  Shaftesbury 
fountain  was  absurd  enough,  but  in  his 
second  he  has  surpassed  himself.  He  boasts 
that  no  eminent  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  have  come  forward  to  defend 
Mr.  Gilbert's  work.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  they 
would  think  they  were  paying  him  far 
too  great  a compliment  in  replying  to 
his  scolding.  Also,  notes  Mr.  Endean 
triumphantly,  “the  artist  is  silent.”  Just  so. 
In  effect,  Mr.  Endean  runs  after  a very  gifted 
artist  and  assails  him  with  abuse  and  • 
contempt  in  the  public  streets,  tells  him  his 
work  is  an  offence  against  good  taste,  and  so 
on ; and  when  the  artist  takes  no  notice  of 
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these  insults,  Mr.  Endean  turns  round  to  the 
mob  and  says  “ There,  I told  you  so!  You 
see  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself!  " It 
would  be  difficult  to  beat  that,  for  sheer 
impudence,  even  in  the  annals  of  British 
Philistinism.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Beach- 
croft,  in  the  County  Council,  moved  that  the 
fountain  should  be  removed  and  re-erected 
somewhete  else,  and  one  more  worthy  of  the 
object  erected  on  the  present  situation.  We 
fear  that  nothing  that  will  please  artists  will 
satisfy  critics  of  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  to  a certain  extent  laid  himself  open  to 
the  complaint  of  having  evaded  the  main 
point  of  his  commission.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  design  a memorial  fountain  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  he  seems  to  have  dismissed 
Lord  Shaftesbury  entirely  from  his  mind, 
and  merely  endeavoured  to  make  a 
beautiful  fountain.  If  there  had  been 
some  attempt  to  symbolise,  in  an  ideal 
manner,  the  character  and  work  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  fountain  might  have  been 
just  as  beautiful,  and  the  blockheads  would 
have  been  deprived  of  a certain  semblance 
of  reason  in  their  complaints,  u-hich  it  is  a 
pity  they  should  have.  It  is  giving  an 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Gilbert’s  objection 
as  to  the  injury  done  to  his  design  by  the 
fence  wall  round  it  is  to  be  attended  to,  and 
the  wall  lowered  to  a curb.  As  it  is,  it 
obstructs  the  view  of  what  is  quite  the  best 
designed  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
architectural  detail  of  the  fountain. 


IN  regard  to  our  remarks  (page  240  anic) 
about  the  objections  raised  to  the 
change  of  the  name  of  Great  and  Little 
Queen-street,  Westminster,  into  Atterbury- 
street,  an  eminent  engineer  who  has  had  his 
office  in  that  street  tor  many  years,  puts  his 
side  of  the  case  to  us  as  follows  : — 

" I have  been  in  this  street  more  than  twenty-two 

ye.Trs— seventeen  years  at  No.  and  more*  than 

five  years  at  my  present  number  and  notwith- 
standing that  lapse  of  time  I still  have  letters 
addressed  to  me  at  the  old  number.  You  must 
remember  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  small 
literature  of  mine  about  the  world-papers  read 
before  different  societies— and  these  mostly  have 
my  address  on  them.  Now  in  five  or  even  ten  years’ 
time  anybody  abroad  wishing  to  write  to  me  will 
probably  get  my  address  from  one  of  these  papers, 
and  I want  to  know  where  that  letter  will  go  to  if 
this  street  has  ceased  to  have  an  existence  for  that 
number  of  years.  The  chances  are  I shall  never  get 
it.  It  is  not  a change  of  address  for  me,  but  the 
absolute  wiping  off  the  face  of  the  earth  of  an 
address  with  which  I have  been  connected  for  nearly 
a quarter-of-a-cenlury.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  me  five  years  ago  to  have  moved  to  an  entirely 
different  street,  or  even  neighbourhood,  instead  of 
securing  a twenty-one  years'  lease  of  this  house,  and  , 
for  which  I paid  pretty  dearly  with  the  sole  object  of 
practically  keeping  the  same  address  at  which  I had  ' 
been  known  for  seventeen  years.” 

Of  course  we  recognise  that  this  is  a cause 
of  inconvenience,  or  at  least  of  anxiety,  to  a 
professional  man  ; and  we  may  admit  also 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
fact  that  Great  Queen-street  had  acquired  a 
kind  of  proverbial  repute  as  an  engineers’ 
neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  the  County 
Council  would  have  caused  less  incon- 
venience had  they  altered  the  names  of  the 
streets  in  the  Drury-lane  neighbourhood 
instead  of  such  an  exceedingly  professional 
street  as  that  at  Westminster.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  dwellers  in  Great  and 
Little  Queen  streets,  Drury-lane,  would 
have  made  the  same  outcry  ; and  among 
them  we  may  mention  that  the  large 
printing  establishment  at  which  this  journal 
(among  others)  is  printed,  has  occupied 
its  situation  in  Great  Queen-street,  Drury- 
lane.  for  a great  deal  longer  than  our 
engineering  correspondent’s  “quarter  of  a 
century,”  and  would  have  perhaps  a better 
right  to  complain  ; and  there  are  several  very 
old  established  shops  in  the  same  street, 
besides  the  historic  Freemasons’  Tavern. 
Are  people  in  trade  less  injured  by  a change 
in  their  old-established  address  than  pro- 
fessional men  ? Perhaps  so,  as  they  are  able 
to  advertise  their  change  of  address  in  ways 
which  a professional  man  could  hardly 


employ.  At  all  events,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  that  there  should  be  a Great  and 
Little  Queen-street,  immediately  contiguous, 
in  two  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the 
County  Ciouncil  is  quite  right  in  doing  away 
with  one  of  them.  The  only  question  is, 
which  should  be  altered  ; and  perhaps  the 
only  thing  certain  about  that  is  that,  which- 
ever is  renamed,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
street  will  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
other.  This  is  human  nature,  but  there  is 
rather  a want  of  public  spirit  in  it. 


The  report  of  the  Hellenic  Society 
mentions,  among  other  points,  that 
special  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
Council  during  the  past  year  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library.  Various  purchases  of 
books  of  some  value  have  been  made,  and 
an  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  placing  tlie 
books  in  a room  more  suitable  and  con- 
venient for  their  use  than  that  in  wliicli  they 
have  hitherto  been  kept.  The  report  gives 
a very  good  account  of  the  state  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  which  has  naturally 
gained  a good  deal  of  additional  credit  of  late 
by  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Mega- 
lopolis. With  the  Hellenic  Society's  report 
is  circulated  an  appeal  for  aid  from  the  Asia 
Minor  Exploration  Fund.  The  interest  and 
importance  of  the  work  proposed  to  be 
undertaken,  if  funds  can  be  raised,  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  by  quoting  from  the 
report  the  brief  statement  of  the  objects  in 
view ; — 

“I.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  and  complete 
the  work  of  the  past  ten  years  by  a thorough 
investigation  of  districts  yet  unexplored,  and  by 
a re-e.vamination  of  others— such  as  Phrygia. 

(rt.)  Of  the  unexplored  field  the  most  important 
part  is  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  we  may  hope  to  find  not  only  very  early 
monuments,  but  also  remains  of  the  Roman 
frontier  defences,  lining  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Eastern  Cappadocia  must  also  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  remains  of  all 
periods  found  there  carefully  photographed 
and  recorded.  Towards  this  part  of  the 
work  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
already  made  a liberal  contribution. 

(^)  A re-e.\amination  of  such  districts  as  Phrygia 
is  necessary  to  enable  Prof.  Ramsay  to  com- 
plete the  comprehensive  work  which  he  has  in 
preparation  on  the  ‘ Inland  Provinces  of  Asia 
Minor.' 

II.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
attempt  excavation.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sites  on  (be  western 
coast,  Asia  Minor  is  still  virgin  soil,  undisturbed  by 
the  excavator's  spade.” 

A sum  of  2,000/.  is  mentioned  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  (we  should  say  rather  to  com- 
mence) this  scheme.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  be  obtained.  In  some  countries  a 
Government  grant  would  be  given  for  such 
an  object ; but  of  course  that  is  hopeless  in 
England. 

PROFESSOR  POOLE  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of 
Professor  Percy  Gardner  for  a course  of 
lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  this  term  at 
University  College.  Professor  Gardner  is 
well  and  widely  known  for  his  sound  and 
cautious  interpretation  of  monments.  and  if 
students  want  to  learn  what  is  known  rather 
than  what  is  imagined  about  Greek  art  they 
cannot  do  better  than  attend  the  course.  The 
period  chosen  is  from  Pheidias  to  Lysippus, 
and  the  first  lecture  is  given  on  Thursday, 
October  19,  at  5 p.m.  The  fourth  lecture  we 
note  is  devoted  to  the  school  of  Polycleitos, 
and  includes,  of  course,  the  recent  excava- 
tions at  the  Heraion,  near  Argos.  The 
lecturer  will  no  doubt  have  something  to 
say  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  the  . 
newly-found  head  of  Hera. 


Architecture  has  been  poorly 

represented  at  the  Berlin  Salon  this 
year.  The  only  Berlin  architect  of  repute 
represented  was  Herr  Heinrich  Seeling,  who 
showed  some  competition  drawings  for  the 
proposed  Berlin  Provincial  Museum,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  some  drawings  of  a 
new  theatre  he  has  erected  at  Plauen,  and 
some  photographs  of  the  “ New  Theatre”  at 
Berlin,  to  which  we  have  also  alluded  in  a 


former  number.  Saxony  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Schilling  & Graebner,  of  Dresden, 
who  contributed  some  photographs  of  a 
Renaissance  church,  a town  hall,  and  two 
villas.  Herr  Heim,  of  Berlin,  exhibited 
drawings  of  two  hotels,  and  Herr  Tiede  sent 
an  elevation  of  his  design  for  the  Darmstadt 
Museum.  There  was  strong  evidence  of  the 
fashion  of  church  building  which  has  shown 
itself  throughout  Germany  of  late,  though 
the  various  contributions  of  church  archi- 
tecture were  not  of  very  striking  merit.  Of 
the  usual  contingent  of  competition  and  other 
designs  for  memorial  monuments  to  Emperor 
William,  we  only  saw.  this  time,  an 
interesting  one  by  Herr  Filler  for  the  Berlin 
“ Schtossplatz,”  and  one  by  flerr  Halmhuber 
for  Coblentz.  The  Dresden  architects  alone 
received  an  “honourable  mention”  from  the 
hands  of  the  Managing  Committee.  If  the 
proposed  special  Architectural  Exhibitions  of 
the  “ Vereinigung  Berliner  Architekteii  ” 
really  take  place  next  year,  the  usual  archi- 
tectural room  of  the  annual  Salon  will, 
probably,  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  another 
art. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown 
removes  from  among  us  an  artist  of 
rare  elevation  of  mind  and  singleness  of  aim, 
and  of  talents  which  were  nearly  allied  to 
genius.  He  was  one  of  those  artists  who 
care  for  their  work  more  than  for  its 
emoluments,  and  who  spared  no  pains 
towards  rendering  his  pictures  all  that  he 
desired  them  to  be.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  quietly  and  unobtrusively  labouring  at 
his  great  work,  the  decoration  of  Manchester 
Town  Hall  ; so  unobtrusively,  that  his 
existence  was  almost  forgotten  by  many 
people  who  profess  to  be  .interested 
in  contemporaiy  art,  till  they  were 
reminded  of  him  every  now  and  then 
by  the  exhibition  of  a new  cartoon  for 
the  Manchester  series.  But  while  one 
must  look  on  his  career  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  on  his  work  with  the  greatest 
interest,  there  seem  to  have  been  certain 
bounds  set  which  he  did  not  pass.  His 
paintings  produce  the  impression  of  having 
been  contrived,  set  out,  and  completed,  with 
the  most  conscientious  care  and  thought ; 
but  one  seems  always  conscious  of  the  effort 
in  their  construction.  The  first  work  which 
made  a reputation  for  the  artist  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  essentially  a moral 
painting;  the  one  entitled  “Work,”  with 
some  labourers  at  work  in  a street  and 
portraits  of  Carlyle  and  F.  D.  Maurice 
looking  on.  The  picture  was  painted  with  the 
great  force  and  conscientious  labour  of  the 
old  “ pre-Raphaelite  ” set,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  about  as  ugly  a picture, 
in  a pictorial  sense,  as  one  could  see.  The 
painter  emerged  afterwards,  like  others  of 
his  set,  from  that  extreme  manner,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  moral  element  in  him 
always  kept  rather  the  upper  hand  of  the 
pictorial  instinct. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  pro- 
mises that  were  made  in  regard  to 
the  Piiotographic  Society's  exhibition  of 
this  year  (now  open  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Water-colours),  which  was  to 
illustrate  the  artistic  element  in  photo- 
graphy. and  prove  that  it  was  something 
more  than  a mechanical  or  chemical  craft, 
we  do  not  sec  that  the  present  exhibition 
in  any  way  surpasses  its  predecessors 
in  this  respect,  if  indeed  it  is  equal  to 
some  of  them.  As  to  the  artistic  element, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  exhibition  equal  in 
this  sense  to  the  portrait  groups  which  Mrs. 
Cameron  produced  long  ago — at  least  not  in 
the  way  of  figure-subjects.  In  landscape 
the  Autotype  Company  exhibit  a “ carbon 
enlargement  ” from  a photograph  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Emerson,  “ The  Wherry  ” (33), 
which  we  take  to  be  a view  on  the 
Wensum  at  Norwich,  which  is  a re- 
markable example  of  almost  pictorial 
effect  produced  by  photography  ; and,  con- 
sidering it  as  a monochrome  picture,  we  do 
not  know  whether  a water-colour  artist 
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could  do  much  more  with  the  scene  in  a 
monochrome  study.  The  element  of  figures 
is  only  very  subordinate,  however,  in  the 
scene,  and  the  whole  effect  is  to  some  extent 
owing  to  a mistiness  of  treatment  which 
allows  us  to  escape  the  hardness  of  detail 
characteristic  of  photography.  A couple  of 
very  small  scenes  photographed  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth  [21,  22),  labelled  as  “cold  bath 
platinum " photographs,  have  something  of 
the  softness  and  tenderness  of  pencil  studies. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cadby  has  succeeded  in  making 
two  pretty  nearly  nude  studies  of  a child, 
seated  draped  in  transparent  lace  (12  and  iS) ; 
and  in  Xo.  18  he  has  induced  his 
young  sitter  to  assume  a really  pretty 
attitude  for  a kind  of  classic  fancy, 
a girl  - child  with  a mirror.  Generally 
speaking,  the  introduction  of  the  figure 
into  a photograph  scene  at  once  breaks  the 
spell  (or  what  there  is  of  it),  and  shows  us 
how  much  we  owe  to  painters.  Look  at  “A 
Conquest,"  for  instance  (97),  supposed  to  be 
a love  idyll  in  a shady  lane,  and  see  how 
common  and  ill-posed  the  figures  look  com- 
pared with  what  we  should  find  in  a similar 
scene  by  Mr.  Thome  Waite,  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Xorman  Tayler,  Mrs.  Allingham,  and 
others  we  might  name.  Even  the  figure 
studies  by  Count  von  Gldden  (213-23)  seem 
to  prove  that  half  the  beauty  of  the  nude 
figure,  after  all,  rests  with  the  painter ; who 
of  course  seldom  gets,  any  more  than  the 
photographer,  the  chance  to  copy  the  most 
refined  types  of  natural  beauty.  The  group 
(21S),  apparently  Italian  youths,  shows  one 
or  two  really  graceful  figures  ; and  of  course 
as  studies  for  artists  these  figures  are 
useful,  but  few  indeed  of  them  are  beauti- 
ful. The  difference  between  photography 
and  art  is  strikingly  illustrated  again 
in  the  photograph  of  a laughing  young 
woman  on  a swing  (260),  under  the 
title  “ When  the  heart  is  young  ’’ ; a painter 
could  have  made  this  pretty  ; here  it  is  only 
vulgar.  Our  eye  was  caught  by  one  example 
which  we  turned  to  look  at  again,  as 
apparently  an  exceptionally  successful  sea 
photograph  ; it  turned  out  to  be  not  from 
nature,  but  from  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore’s 
pictures  ! Architecture  has  received  a little 
more  attention  than  usual ; Mr.  Henry 
Little  sends  large  photographs  of  St.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura  (32S)  and  the  ceiling  from  the 
same  church  (325),  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  examples,  but  nothing  compared  with 
what  such  an  exhibition  ought  to  show  in 
architecture,  the  class  of  subject  in  which 
photography  is  more  successful  than  in  any 
other.  The  vulgarity  of  some  of  the  figure 
group-scenes  exhibited  is  remarkable — more 
so  even  than  usual. 


IN  our  Foreign  Notes  last  week  (France) 
we  had  to  record  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  church  at  Quillebceuf.  in  Eure 
(Normandy).  The  church  stands  close  by 
the  lighthouse,  on  the  estuary  (left  bank)  of 
the  Seine,  of  which  the  navigation  at  this 
part  is  difficult,  and  at  times  dangerous.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bon-Port  has  a 
tower  with  a pyramidical  roof,  and  nave 
with  seven  bays,  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  nave  windows  were  restored  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  choir  is  said  to 
have  been  built  temp.  Henry  IV'.,  on  whose 
behalf  Bellegarde  defended  the  town  against 
Villars  and  Mayenne.  Its  windows  were 
filled  with  some  fine  glass,  one  representing  a 
procession,  in  contemporary  costume,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Charity.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  church  was  its  porch,  in  the 
Romanesque  .style,  which  ranked  amongst 
the  leading  architectural  beauties  of  the 
countrj’.  It  is  thus  described  in  P.  Larousse’s 
“Grande  Dictionnaire  Univfrsel  du  XIX' 
Siecle.’’ 

Le  porlail,  class^  au  nombrc  des  monuments 
historiques,  est  surtout  intCressant.  Entre  les  deux 
contre-forts  qui  correspondent  aux  arcades  intCrieures 
de  la  nef,  il  est  perc6  de  deu.x  fenelres  rotncines  et 
d’une  porte  du  mCme  style,  omee  d'une  cannelure, 
d'un  double  rang  de  zigzags  qui  se  joignent  k 
Textr^mitede  leurs  angles,  et  d'un  bourrelet  au-dessus 
duquel  il  s'en  trouve  un  second  qui  se  termine  par 
deux  teles  apres  avoir  d^rit  un  demi-cercle.  Des 


losanges  ont  <5t<5  sculpttfs  sur  la  plupart  des  petiles 
pierres  carries  dont  le  portail  est  construit. 
Quillebojuf,  the  old  capital  of  Roumois,  was 
given  by  William  Longue  - Ep^e  to  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  Jumieges — a helio- 
graphic print  of  whose  ruins  will  be  found  in 
a current  work,  “La  Normandie  Monu- 
mentale  et  Pittoresque : Havre,  1S91,  fo. 
Henry  IV.  employed  Dufaie  to  fortify  the 
town,  which  he  meant  to  name  Henriqueville, 
and  gave  a charter  to  its  pilots,  who  form  a 
corporation  like  that  of  the  pilots  at  Dover 
and  Deal.  .A.fter  his  death  Marie  de  Medicis 
ordered  the  works  to  be  destroyed.  Views  of 
the  port  and  its  interesting  church  are  given 
in  a folio  volume  published  at  Paris,  1S35,  for 
Bonnington  and  his  fellow  authors  of 
“ Excursions  in  Normandy.” 


IT  is  stated  that  Travers  College,  Windsor, 
has  been  converted  into  a choir  school 
for  St.  George’sChapel,  and  that  the  choristers 
will  shortly  vacate  their  present  quarters 
near  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters.  The  Naval 
Knights,  abolished  by  a recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  established  to  consist  of  seven 
superannuated  or  disabled  Lieutenants  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  under  the  will,  proved  in 
November,  1725,  of  Samuel  Travers,  Super- 
visor (or  Surveyor-General)  to  William  III. 
and  Anne.  After  bequeathing  a sum  for 
the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  to 
William  III.  in  St.  James's-square,  or  on  the 
Cheapside  conduit,  he  set  aside  an  estate  of 
500/.  per  annum  for  the  Lieutenants,  who 
were  to  be  enrolled  with  the  eighteen  Poor, 
since  named  Military,  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Owing  to  various  suits  in  Chancery,  letters 
patent  for  the  foundation  were  not  issued 
until  June,  1798.  In  1801-2  the  buildings 
were  erected  in  Dalchet-road,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  9,000/.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  beneficiaries  were  required  to  live 
together  were  of  a kind  unsuitable  at  this 
day,  but  in  one  case — that  of  Lieutenant 
Holman,  the  blind  traveller — the  rules  were 
relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad. 
The  pedestal  for  the  statue  was  erected  in 
1732,  but  the  statue  itself,  by  the  younger 
Bacon,  was  not  set  up  until  1808. 


IT  seems  somewhat  probable  that  the 
painters’  and  decorators’  trade  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  plumbers  and 
endeavour  to  establish  special  education, 
registration,  and  a certifying  examination. 
The  “ Painters'  Company,”  whilst  not 
financially  in  a position  to  contribute  funds, 
is  rendering  material  aid  to  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject,  not  only  by  lending 
their  old  Hall  f»)r  conferences  and  committee 
meetings,  and  as  a centre  for  correspondence, 
but  by  appointing  members  of  the  court  to 
serve  on  the  committees  held  in  connexion 
with  the  subject.  The  movement  has 
originated  in  a strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  workmen  that  there  are  a large 
number  of  almost  entirely  untrained  men 
engaged,  every  season,  on  painters’  work.  A 
committee,  formed  at  a recent  conference 
held  in  the  Painters’  Hall,  has  issued  to  all 
the  principal  employers  of  painters  a circular 
containing  the  following  questions,  to  which 
answers  are  requested  : — 

“ I.  Is  there  a masters’  organisation  in  the  town? 
2.  Is  there  an  organisation  amongst  the  men  ? 

3.  Have  you  any  technical  or  educational  institute 
in  connexion  with  which  the  scheme  could  be 
worked  ? 

4.  Failing  this,  would  the  employers  of  the  town, 
in  conjunction  with  the  men,  organise  a class,  and 
try  and  promote  the  object  we  have  in  view  ? 

5.  If  you  have  an  organisation,  would  you  kindly 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  members  on  the  above 
subjects,  and  furnish  the  committee  with  the  result 
as  .soon  as  possible. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  any  society  would  you 
consult  with  other  employers  and  leading  workmen, 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a decision  ? 

Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  above  questions,  and 
indicate  on  the  margin  opposite  the  proposed 
schemes  any  suggestions  you  have  to  make  regarding 
them.” 

This  circular  is  sent  with  the  intention  of 
ascertaining  how  far  there  is  a real  demand 
for  either  of  the  proposed  objects,  since  any 


large  scheme  of  the  kind  could  only  succeed 
if  it  secured  a considerable  measure  of 
confidence  and  support  from  both  masters 
and  men. 


OUR  illustrations  this  week  include  a 
geometrical  detail  drawing  of  the 
large  bay-window  of  the  Colchester  Library, 
a view  of  which  forms  one  of  the  smaller 
illustrations.  We  cannot  but  wish  that 
architects  of  larger  buildings  would  be  willing 
occasionally  to  follow  Mr.  Binyon’s  example, 
and  give  us  tracings  of  the  constructional 
detail  drawings  of  important  portions  of  a 
building.  Nothing  can  be  more  valuable  as 
illustrations  in  an  architectural  journal  than 
drawings  of  that  kind  ; we  would  gladly  give 
them  often  ; but  of  course  we  are  entirely 
dependent  for  such  drawings  on  the  kindness 
and  goodwill  of  the  architect  of  the  building 
illustrated. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

With  the  consent  of  both  parties  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  the  following  letters  between 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.K.I.B.A.,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  : — 

57,  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

August  g,  1893. 

To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

My  Lord, — 

/?c.\rchitects'  Charges. 

I am  sure  the  vast  majority  of  architects  desire 
not  only  to  avoid  disputes  with  their  clients,  but 
still  more  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  making 
inequitable  charges  for  services  rendered. 

The  general  principles  enunciated  from  time  to 
time  by  your  lordship  in  regard  to  architectural 
charges,  reaffirmed  in  the  recent  judgment  in 
Farthing  v.  Tomkins,  naturally  place  all  such 
architects,  of  whom  I have  the  honour  to  be  one,  in 
a dilemma.  May  I venture  to  ask  your  patient 
consideration  of  the  following  statement  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  appreciate  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  our  position,  and  may  see  on  what  basis 
charges  may  in  our  opinion  be  fairly  made  w/ien 
there  has  been  no  express  agreement,  and  when  the 
actual  building  is  not  erected. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a clear  understanding  of  our 
position,  I desire  first  to  say  that  the  services  which 
an  architect  renders  may  be  thus  sub-divided  : — (<i) 
The  thinking  out  of  a design,  i.c.,  the  application 
to  the  problem  set  by  the  employer  of  the  architect’s  . 
creative  faculty  developed  by  study,  training,  and 
experience.  The  first  expression  or  result  of  this 
design  is  the  preliminary  sketch.  ((^)  The  maturing 
ol  the  design  by  most  careful  study  of  every  detail, 
not  only  of  artistic  expression,  but  of  convenience 
of  arrangement,  providing  adequate  light  and 
aeration  for  all  parts  of  the  building,  the  scientific  ' 
construction  for  stability,  the  drainage,  heating, 
lighting,  &c.  This  is  expressed  by  the  working- 
drawings.  and  specification,  and,  as  doubtless  your 
lordship  knows,  working-drawings  not  only  com- 
prise general  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  f 
a building,  but  drawings  to  a large  scale  of  1 
many  parts,  and  full-sized  drawings  of  every 
moulding,  of  the  brickwork  and  masonry,  of  all  I 
skirtings,  architraves,  door  and  wall  panels,  stair-  - 
case  (newels,  balusters,  strings),  plaster  and  wooden  1 
cornices.  &c.,  &c..  while  the  specification  is  a i 
mass  of  detail,  {c)  The  necessary  explanation  of  I 
all  these  to  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  to  the  com-  • 
peting  builders  so  as  to  obtain  estimates,  {d)  The  i 
general  superintendence  of  the  building  while  in  1 
progress,  giving  directions  to  clerk  of  works,  , 
builder,  and  specialists  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ^ 
certifying  of  payments.  Incidental  to  all  these  are  t 
constant  interviews  and  correspondence  with  the  ; 
client. 

I think,  where  no  special  arrangement  exists,  that  l 
a charge  of  5 per  cent,  on  cost  for  all  these  services  i 
on  other  than  small  or  special  works,  may  be  e 
assumed  to  be  modest,  fair,  and  reasonable,  from  ■ 
the  fact  that  it  is  accepted  by  a larger  percentage  of  1 
clients  than  that  of  people  who  adopt  a generally  \ 
accepted  view  on  almost  any  subject,  and  your  1 
lordship  has  judicially  given  effect  to  this  view. 

Considering  the  many  thousands  of  works  carried  : 
out,  I think  your  lordship  will  recognise  that  the  1 
disputes  on  charges  which  come  before  the  Courts  ' 
are  very  few. 

If.  therefore,  5 per  cent,  be  reasonable  for  all  the  < 
services  enumerated,  it  may  with  fairness  be  affirmed  c 
that  the  more  important  of  the  functions  of  an  t 
architect  are  embraced  under  the  divisions  a,  b,  and  . 
e ; for,  given  the  completeness  of  the  work  therein  f 
comprised,  it  is  evident  that  the  supervision  of  the  ( 
execution  will  require  less  close  application  and  t 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  architect.  Further  than  i 
that,  the  actual  outlay  by  the  architect  in  the  payment  i 
of  staff,  &c. , is  almost  exclusively  confined  within  the  1 
headings  a,  b,  and  c.  It  is  not.  therefore,  illiberal  i 
to  allocate  two-fifths  of  the  remuneration  to  < 
division  d,  leaving  three-fifths  for  the  earliCT  • 
divisions,  and  that  is  a general  practice  which  is  1 
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broadly  admitted  by  the  great  body  of  clients  to  be 
reasonable  and  fair,  as  evidenced  by  the  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  questioned.  Indeed.  I think  in 
many  cases  when  it  is  questioned  the  real  reason  is 
that  the  client  who  has  abandoned  a scheme  is 
annoyed  that  he  has,  so  to  speak,  to  throw  away 
money  on  services  no  longer  of  value  to  him.  I 
would,  with  submission,  suggest  that  the  translation 
of  the  architect's  design  from  the  abstract  or 
pictorial  building  into  the  concrete  or  material 
cannot  in  equity  affect  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  previously  to  reaching  the  stage  of  transla- 
tion ; nay,  it  is  possible  that  an  architect’s  services 
may  be  dispensed  with  previously  to  that  stage,  and 
the  building  be  carried  out  without  his  supervision. 
This  is  certainly  sometimes  done  when  the  building 
has  to  be  executed  abroad,  a long  distance  from 
London,  where  the  work  may  have  been  designed. 
In  either  case  the  services  for  the  stages  a,  b,  and  c 
are  complete,  and  if  the  basis  of  charge  for  the  whole 
of  the  four  stages,  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  be  a percentage, 
then  with  equal  equity  that  for  the  first  three  stages 
may  be  a percentage,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be 
treated  as  a fixed  proportion  of  the  whole. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  where  a 
percentage  charge  cannot  be  made  with  justice  to 
the  architect.  To  cite  only  one,  for  example,  say 
an  alteration  where  the  outlay  may  be  little,  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  architect  may  be  great  to  compass 
the  desired  end,  and  the  supervision  may  be 
relatively  excessive. 

In  this  relation  it  is  pertinent  to  note  the  recent 
case  of  Watson  v.  Lewis,  tried  before  an  Official 
Referee,  judgment  being  given  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  architect’s  claim,  and  on  appeal  this  judgment 
was  upheld.  In  this  case  the  charges  {often  for 
work  not  carried  out)  were  largely  in  excess  of  any 
that  an  ordinary  charge  by  percentage  would  cover. 

Discarding  exceptional  cases,  it  must  be  manifestly 
to  the  interest  of  client  and  architect  to  know 
approximately  what  the  total  remuneration  payable 
is  to  be,  whether  the  works  are  carried  out  or  are 
designed,  but  subsequently  abandoned  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  client.  If  no  general  scale  is  adopted, 
the  alternative  for  the  rank  and  file  has  been 
suggested  of  charging  according  to  time  employed. 
In  that  case,  the  man  of  more  ready  creative  faculty, 
and  possessing  more  ability,  resulting  from  wide 
experience,  who  is  able  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once, 
and  get  through  his  work  quicker,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  less  remuneration  than  the  man  who  is  of 
slower  apprehension  and  less  experience,  but  who, 
by  the  patient  devotion  of  more  time,  may,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  produce  the  same  result. 
Injustice  is  done,  either  in  the  former  case  to  the 
axchitect,  or,  in  the  latter,  to  the  client,  whereas — 
the  result  being  the  same — a uniform  remuneration 
in  either  case  is,  at  all  events,  not  unjust  to  the 
client. 

Again  a difficulty  would  arise  as  to  remuneration 
if  one  architect  did  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands 
while  another  had  draughtsmen  to  do  the  more 
mechanical  work.  The  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.  A. , 
said  he  made  every  drawing  for  a very  large  building 
with  his  own  hand.  If  so,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  his  position,  his  time  was  entitled  to  a high  rate 
of  remuneration,  but.  as  much  of  the  mechanical 
drawing  could  perhaps  have  been  done  equally  well 
for  practical  purposes  by  paid  assistants,  the  client 
would  have  suffered  had  he  been  charged  on  the 
basis  of  lime  occupied  by  the  architect  priced  at  its 
legitimate  value,  whereas  by  a percentage  charge  no 
injustice  would  have  arisen. 

Another  question  also  comes  in.  Who  is  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  architect's  or  his  assistant's  lime?  It 
is  also  possible  to  conceive  that  disputes  could  easily 
arise  as  to  whether  or  not  an  architect  had  spent  an 
e.Kcessive  amount  of  time  on  any  given  work.  This 
alone  opens  up  a wide  vista  of  litigation. 

A further  difficulty  arises  if  lime  occupied  is  a 
basis  for  charge  as  to  how  the  architect  is  to  charge 
for  the  sometime  long  period  of  incubation  which 
goes  on  in  his  mind  by  day  and  often  by  night, 
rendered  sleepless  by  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

I am  sure  it  is  the  experience  of  almost  all  architects 
that  on  important  work  this  incubetion  runs  through 
all  one’s  time  for  days  or  weeks  until  at  last  the 
design  begins  to  take  shape  in  the  brain  and  is  then 
transmitted  to  paper.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
say  how  much  time  is  thus  daily  jo/r/v  occupied  on 
any  given  work,  for  the  thread  is  running  through 
all  other  work  and  occupation. 

The  fact  is  that  pay;ment  by  time  occupied  in 
drawing  fails  as  a basis,  because  it  does  not  and 
cannot  take  into  account  that  which  is  due  to  the 
higher  creative  faculties  of  the  artist  antecedently 
Brought  into  play.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these  that 
the  architect  is  employed. 

• It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  payment  by  per- 
centage tends  to  make  an  architect  spend  more  money 
than  he  would  do  otherwise.  I do  not  believe  the 
allegation  to  be  true  of  any  appreciable  percentage 
of  architects— first,  because  I believe  architects  as  a 
class  are  honourable  men  ; and,  secondly,  because 
nothing  is  more  inimical  to  an  architect’s  interest 
than  to  get  known  as  an  extravagant  man.  If  he 
sa.tisfies  a client  he  may  fairly  expect  that  the  client 
will  both  commend  and  recommend  him.  He  then 
gains  a friend,  and  his  clientele  is  increased.  The 
policy,  therefore,  of  uselessly  spending  a lot  of 
money  to  gain  a small  e.\tra  remuneration  on  one 
work  would  be  so  foolish  bat  none  but  the  shortest- 


sighted  man  would  adopt  it ; and  a man  possessed 
of  such  a defect  as  shortsightedness  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  his  profession  of  architect,  which 
eminently  requires  a man  to  look  ahead. 

If  the  result  of  charging  by  time  be  so  variable 
and,  as  above  shown,  be  unsound  in  principle,  and 
if  the  basis  of  a proportionate  charge  be  discarded, 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  way  open  than  to  bring 
each  individual  case  to  the  arbitrament  of  a learned 
judge  (as  in  the  case  cited)  or  of  some  other  able 
expert.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a method  of 
settling  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  is  contrary 
to  the  universal  principle  of  barter,  is  impracticable, 
and  imposes  too  great  a tax  to  make  it  a course 
which  your  lordship's  views  of  justice  and  common 
sense  would  commend. 

I have  no  authority  to  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  but  it  may 
remove  a misapprehension  if  I state  that  the  scale 
(■i.e.,  the  rate)  of  charges  was  not  created  by  the 
Royal  Institute.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  that 
body  to  ascertain  what  the  usual  practice  was  as  to 
charges,  and  the  printed  form  merely  crystallises  and 
codifies  the  undoubted  facts  so  ascertained.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  percentage  system  w’as  bv 
general  consent  adopted  t«cause  the  large  body’  of 
merchants,  brokers,  and  others  who  form  the  bulk 
of  employers  were  so  familiar  with  that  system  in 
their  regular  business. 

I think  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  it  was  well 
within  the  province  of  the  chartered  body  of  archi- 
tects, not  only  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  to  publish 
the  result  for  the  information  not  only  of  its 
members,  but  of  all  whom  it  might  concern.  The 
Institute  does  not  impose  its  scale,  even  on  its  own 
members.  The  most  that  it  does  is  to  urge  the 
desirability  in  the  interests  of  employers  and  .archi- 
tects of  following  the  usual  scale  (where  no  special 
agreement  is  made)  so  as  ((z)  to  prevent  the 
pernicious  habit  of  underbidding,  which  must  lead 
to  unscrupulons  curtailment  of  the  services  properly 
due  to  the  client,  and  (b)  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
practice;  and  this  is  a principle  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  in  the  remuneration  of  solicitors. 

It  shows  but  the  loyalty  of  architects  to  the 
principle  of  just  and  equal  treatment  of  clients  that 
in  cases  where  a basis  of  payment  has  not  been 
explicitly  agreed,  and  where  an  individual  may  have 
views  legitimately  differing  in  his  favour  from  the 
recorded  general  practice,  he  is  willing  to  waive  his 
own  opinion  and  to  base  his  charges  on  those  in  the 
printed  document.  This  is  not  always  to  his  interest, 
for  the  scale  sometimes  gives  a remuneration  equal 
to  that  payable  to  a junior  clerk,  while  on  the 
average,  even  architects  who  have  good  practices 
only  enjoy  a modest  competence,  and  the  number  of 
them  of  the  widest  practice  who  reap  large  incomes 
may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  is 
certainly  far  less  than  that  in  either  the  legal  or 
medical  professions. 

I trust  that  in  the  foregoing  I have  been  able  to 
show  that  the  balance  of  convenience  to  client  and 
architect  alike  is  in  favour  of  the  practice  of 
proportional  charging,  and  if  I have,  I trust  your 
lordship  may  acknowledge  that  there  is  both  wisdom 
and  equity  in  the  system,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
buildings  erected  or  to  buildings  only  designed. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I have  the 
honour  to  be, — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Edwin  T.  Hall. 

Judges'  Lodging,  Leeds, 
August  II,  1893. 

Dear  Sir, — I thank  you  for  your  full  and 
elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  of  architects'  charges 
which  I have  received  here  this  morning.  You  will 
not  expect  me  to  do  more  than  say  that  it  has 
received,  as  it  deserves,  a very  careful  and  attentive 
perusal. 

1 cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  a full  discussion  of 
the  subject  with  you  ; but  I will  repeat  what  I have 
already  said,  that  I have  never  doubted  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  architects,  amongst  whom  I have  the 
pleasure  of  numbering  some  of  my  oldest  and  most 
valued  personal  friends. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Faithful  Servant, 
(Signed)  Coleridge. 

Edwin  T.  Hall,  Esq. 


Refuse  De.structor,  West  Derbv,  Lan- 
cashire.— The  refuse  destructor  which  has  been 
erected  in  Rathbone-road,  Old  Swan,  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  West  Derby  Local  Board  district  was 
opened  on  Tuesday.  The  site  has  an  area  of  over 
8.000  yards,  and  is  at  a height  of  200  ft.  above  the 
ordnance  datum,  and  is  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
Local  Board's  district.  The  destructor  is  of  the 
kind  known  as  Fryer’s  patent,  and  is  provided 
with  Jones's  patent  fume  cremator.  It  consists  of  six 
cells,  but  provision  has  been  made  tor  the  erection 
of  six  additional  cells  when  the  increase  of 
population  renders  this  course  necessary.  The 
flues  from  the  cells  are  connected  with  a chimney 
shaft  160  ft.  high,  and  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
5 ft.  6 in.  The  chimney  has  a square  base  and 
octagonal  shaft.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  & Co.,  : 
Limited,  of  Nottingham,  sole  contractors,  and  in  ■ 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick 
C.  Everett,  C.  E. , the  Engineer  to  the  board.  The 
destructor  cost  6,000/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  inaugural  meeting  for  the 
new  session  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Cutlers’  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  the  5th  inst. , when 
Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  the  President,  gave  an  address. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inspecting  the 
works  of  the  Sheffield  Artists’  Society,  which 
were  on  exhibition.  The  President,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  in  the  Royal  Jubilee 
year  1887.  He  pointed  out  that  much  solid  work 
had  been  done,  and  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  had  been  established  had  not  been 
forgotten,  and  were  in  a fair  way  of  being 
realised — to  wit  {a)  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession ; (/;)  the  promotion  of  means  for  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  education  of  the  junior 
members  thereof;  and  (t)  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  professional  practice.  They  had 
been  the  first  provincial  society  to  ally  themselves 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
London,  and  while  having  kept  their  own  inde- 
pendence they  had  secured  many  solid  educational 
and  other  advantages  from  the  alliance.  Sheffield 
had  been  recently  constituted  the  centre  of  an 
important  north-country  district.  Their  society 
had  co-operated  with  the  Royal  Institute  in  the 
scheme  of  examinations,  and  they  had,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  L R.  Wigfull,  formed  classes  for  the 
better  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Sheffield  architects.  Many  lectures  had  been 
given  on  scientific  and  artistic  subjects  by  the  first 
men  of  the  day.  The  number  of  members — over 
seventy — was  greater  than  originally,  and  they 
had  a substantial  balance  at  their  banker’s.  They 
had  learned  to  know  each  other,  and  it  only 
remained  for  them  to  work  heartily  together  for 
their  common  good.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mitchell-Withers,  vice-president,  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  Fowler,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Hadfield  and 
Jilr.  Innocent,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  Mr.  Gibbs  for  his  presidential  address. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell  street,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Watson  on  “The  Symbolism  of 
Architecture.”  After  explaining  the  uses  of 
symbolism  in  the  early  Christian  church,  an 
account  was  given  of  its  origin  and  development 
from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the  Mediteval  period, 
special  reference  being  made  to  the  nimbus  and 
Constantine’s  monogram,  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  Celtic  Cross.  The  appli- 
cation of  symbolism  to  church  planning  was  next 
noticed,  together  with  the  various  opinions  held 
as  to  the  spire  and  roof-vaulting.  A discussion 
followed,  and  at  the  close  the  essayist  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


SKETCHES  AT  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 

The  two  pages  of  sketches  here  given  include 
a good  many  of  the  objects  which  we  noted  as  of 


special  interest  in  our  review  of  the  exhibition 
last  week.  Mr.  Spooner’s  writing-table,  for 
which  there  was  not  room  in  the  two  pages,  is 
illustrated  in  a separate  sketch. 


E.xtension  of  Municipal  Buildings,  Luton. 
Extensions  to  Luton  Municipal  Buildings  have  just 
been  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
T.  R.  Roscoe,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
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Skelchcs  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 

NoTE.-The  form  of  Pianoforte-case  represented  among  the  above  .sketches  is  the  copyright  of  the  maker,  Mr.  C.  Bechstein. 
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STAIRCASE,  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

■ HIS  is  a \-ieM-  of  the  principal  staircase 
and  entrance-hall.  The  columns  are  of 
Numidian  marble,  which  is  also  used 
elsewhere  in  bands.  The  pedestals  and  dado  are 
of  Lumachelle,  the  remainder  of  the  marble 
work  being  principally  Serancolin.  _ The  caps 
and  bases  are  of  bronze.  The  ceiling  is  of 
ornamental  plaster,  and  this,  and  the  wall  space 
generally,  are  intended  for  future  colour 
decoration.  The  staircase  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Mowlem  & Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt,  the  marble  work  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  Co. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  this  year. 


LUCKNOW  CATHEDR.\L. 

The  new  Lucknow  diocese  was  formed^  last 


The  building  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  of  Colchester,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich.  The  contract 
price  is  3,109/.  Besides  the  general  view  of  the 
building,  Mr.  Binyon  has  also  been  good  enough 
to  furnish  us  with  a tracing  of  the  detail  work- 
ing drawing  of  the  bay  window,  which  forms  a 
separate  lithograph  illustration. 


IN  THE 


year  by  taking  the  north-west  district  of  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  making  it  a separate 
bishopric,  that  of  Calcutta  having  become  un- 
manageable by  reason  of  its  vast  area. 

The  Rev.  H.  Clifford  was  duly  installed  as  first 
bishop  last  Februar)-. 

The  church  was  commenced  some  years  ago, 
but  quite  lately  has  been  rearranged  with  a view 
to  its  being  the  cathedral  for  Lvjcknow,  and  seven 
bays  of  a large  nave,  to  hold  over  a thousand 
persons,  have  just  been  added.  The  complete 
nave  will  be  nine  bays  long,  the  last  two  with  the 
western  fa9ade  and  towers  and  spires  having 
still  to  be  erected.  The  whole,  when  finished, 
will  form  a church  of  250  feet  long. 

It  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  of  cream- 
coloured  sandstone  with  redstone  dressings. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
this  year.  


COLCHESTER  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  illustration  we  give  of  the  Public  Library, 
Colchester,  is  taken  from  the  drawing  recently 
e.xhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  ground-plan  is  shown  in  the  corner  of  the 
illustration,  and  we  also  illustrate  a working 
detail  drawing  of  the  main  gable  showing  the 
oriel  window,  which,  with  the  barge  boards  and 
limber  raraing,  is  all  to  be  in  wainscot. 

Last  Friday,  the  6th,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
ceremony  of  placing  a memorial  tablet  in  the 
west,  or  end,  wall  of  the  large  reading-room  by 
the  Mayor  of  Colchester.  The  tablet  records  the 
names  of  several  munificent  donors  through 
whose  generosity  the  building  has  mainly  been 
inaugurated. 

The  Mayor  was  accompanied  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Stuart 
Knill,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Mayors  of  Ipswich, 
West  Ham,  Sudbury,  Chelmsford,  and  Maldon, 
together  with  the  borough  Member,  several  other 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  other  officials. 

The  Mayor  was  presented  with  a handsome 
silver  trowel  with  a representation  of  the  building, 
beautifully  engraved,  at  the  back  from  a drawing 
by  the  architect. 

After  placing  the  tablet,  the  Mayor  requested 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  fix  a large  sculptured  bas- 
relief  of  white  marble  representing  the  opening  of 
the  1851  Exhibition  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  presented  to  the  town  by  Alderman 
T.  N.  Paxman.  The  Mayor  having  presented  the 
Lord  Mayor  with  a suitable  trowel,  the  huge 
block  was  then  lowered  and  declared  to  be  truly- 
laid  by  his  lordship. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  Corn 
Exchange,  w’here  they  were  joined  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests,  numbering 
in  all  400,  and  sat  down  to  the  annual  Oyster 
Fe^t,  one  of  the  ancient  municipal  feasts  which 
has  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  roses  and  laden  with  oysters.  The 
toast  lists,  designed  by  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon, 
were  decorateil  with  roses  and  with  the  oyster 
dredgers  and  tackle  used  in  the  fisheries,  the 
front  page  being  adorned  with  drawings  of  the 
fine  town  mace  and  one  of  the  ward  maces, 
the  loving-cup,  and  other  old  town  plate,  with  a 
peep  of  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  town  against 
the  western  sky,  and  on  the  fourth  page  was  an 
illustration  of  the  new  Public  Library. 

The  toast-list  was  accompanied  with  a well- 
printed  little  account,  written  by  the  Mayor,  of 
some  of  the  ancient  feasts  of  the  municipality, 
and  presented  to  his  guests  as  a memento  of  the 
occasion. 


A DOCTOR’S  HOUSE 
COUNTRY. 

The  plan  contains  a spacious  hall  with  the 
staircase  starting  from  the  middle.  On  the  left 
are  two  drawing-rooms  with  folding-doors  and 
large  bay  windows.  On  the  right  is  the  dining- 
room, conveniently  situated  for  access  from  the 
kitchen  and  butler.  In  the  rear  of  the  dining- 
room, with  a separate  entrance  from  the  road,  is 
the  consulting-room,  with  large  bay  window,  and 
drug  store,  waiting-room,  lavatory,  &c.  The 
consulting-room  is  placed  in  a convenient  posi- 
tion, shut  off'  from  the  other  portion  of  the  house, 
yet  within  immediate  communication  therewith. 
Ample  lavatory  and  w.c.  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided. The  kitchen  offices  consist  of  kitchen, 
butler's  pantry,  scullery,  larder,  china  and  plate 
safe  ; wine-cellar,  coals,  wood,  game-larder,  and 
fruit-store  in  basement,  and  w.c.  for  servants. 
On  the  first  floor  are  six  bedrooms,  with  bath- 
room, lavatory,  w.c.,  linen  closet  (warmed  by  the 
hot-water  supply  pipes  to  bath-room),  housemaid’s 
closet,  and  many  useful  cupboards.  The  landing 
is  lighted  by  a large  lantern-window  in  the  roof. 
The  principal  bedroom  has  a dressing-room 
attached.  There  is  room  in  the  roof  for  two 
attics.  The  exterior  is  of  a simple  and  homely 
character,  suggesting  a country’  gentleman  s 
house,  and  the  building  (the  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  at  2,300/.)  is  designed  to  suit  a pro- 
vincial town. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — A visit  has  been  paid 
this  week  by  the  Society  of  Engineers  to  the 
Tottenham  and  Forest  Gale  Railway.  This 
mportant  link  in  the  suburban  railway  system 
of  the  metropolis,  and  equally  important 
connexion  between  the  Port  of  London  and 
the  Midlands,  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  line  is  six  miles  four  chains  in  length,  and 
the  object  of  its  construction  is  to  make  a con- 
nexion between  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
and  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway 
Company,  and  the  Tilbury  Docks;  to  provide 
additional  railway  accommodation  for  the  exten- 
sive and  growing  district  to  the  east  of  the  valley 
of  the  River  Lea  ; and  to  provide  coal  depots  on 
an  extensive  scale  along  the  line,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  railway  and  district.  The  line 
starts  by  a junction  with  the  Tottenham  and 
Hampstead  Railway  at  the  South  Tottenham 
Station,  and  passes  between  the  great  reservoirs 
of  the  East  London  Water  Company,  into 
Walthamstow.  It  passes  then  successively 
through  Leyton,  Wanstead,  West  Ham,  and  East 
Ham,  finally  making  a junction  with  the  Tilbury 
line  at  Forest  Gate,  near  Romford-road.  At  each 
of  the  above  points  the  line  passes  through  a 
populous  district,  which  necessitates  the  demoli- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  343  houses.  A consider- 
able proportion  of  these  being  artisans’  dwellings, 
the  company  has  had  to  build  seventy  new  houses 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  the  re-housing  of  the  working  classes. 
Besides  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  the  railway 
company  has  had  to  acquire  others  of  greater 
pretensions,  for  the  line  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  no  fewer  than  five  old  Essex 
mansions.  Four  of  these  were  formerly  occupied 
by  wealthy  City  merchants,  while  the  fifth  is  of 
historical  interest,  being  the  Royal  Lodge  at 
Leytonstone,  where  King  Charles  II.  used  to 
stay  when  hunting  in  Epping  Forest.  ^ Inter- 
secting, as  this  railway  does,  a considerable 
number  of  roads  and  streets,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  its  comparatively  short  length  of  a little 
over  six  miles,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seventy-two 
steel  bridges,  absorbing  about  4,000  tons  of 
Siemens-Martin  steel.  Of  these  bridges  fifteen 
are  over  and  fifty-seven  under  bridges  of  various 
spans  and  types,  no  two  being  alike,  while  most 
of  them  are  skew  bridges,  in  one  of  which  the 
rear  end  of  the  girder  on  one  side  is  about  on  a 
line  with  the  forward  end  of  the  girder  on  the 
other  side.  The  line  for  about  half  its  length  is 


carried  on  embankment  and  in  cutting,  but  three  ; 
miles  of  it,  or  a length  equal  to  that  of  the  ; 
Greenwich  Railway,  consists  of  a viaduct  of  f 
brickwork  arches  each  of  30  ft.  span.  The  ? 
gradients  throughout  are  easy,  and  the  curves  - 
good.  Concrete  is  largely  used  in  the  ; 
construction  of  the  various  works,  especially  .• 
in  the  retaining  walls.  Considerable  expense  j 
has  been  incurred  in  the  diversion  of  sewers  < 
and  watercourses,  particularly  at  M’altham-  • 
stow.  There  will  be  five  passenger  stations  and  1 
four  goods  and  coal  depots  along  the  line.  The  i 
stations  will  be  at  Black  Horse-road_  and  1 
Shrubland  - road,  \Yalthamstow,  respectively  ; ; 
Leyton  High-road,  Leytonstone  High-road,  and  i 
M’ood  Grange-road,  Forest  Gate.  Three  of  f 
these  stations  will  be  built  on  arches,  the  other  i 
two  being  in  cutting,  and  in  each  case  the  j 
platform  will  be  500  ft.  in  length.  There  will  be  s 
§1,894  cubic  yds.  of  brickwork  employed  in  the  e 
construction  of  the  line,  involving  the  use  of  -f 
upwards  of  30,000,000  bricks.  Then  there  will  i 
be  about  4,000  tons  of  steel  and  ironwork,  , 
exclusive  of  rails  and  permanent  way,  while  there  e 
are  over  300,000  cubic  yds.  of  excavation.  The  e 
contract  amount  is  264,422/.,  exclusive  of  station  n 
buildings.  Nearly  1,000  hands  are  engaged  on  n 
the  works,  together  with  four  locomotives  and  a a 
number  of  steam  cranes.  The  engineer  of  the  e 
railway  is  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain,  M.Inst.  C.  E. , of  1 
Westminster,  the  resident  engineer  being  Mr.  f, 
Arthur  Nunn.  The  contractors  are  iSIessrs.  ^ 
Lucas  & Aird,  whose  agent  on  the  works  is  Mr.  r, 
Henry  Turner.  The  line  was  commenced  in  r 
August,  1S91.  \Yhen  completed,  the  line,;, 
besides  providing  for  the  growth  of  outer ;i 
London,  will  place  the  system  of  the  Midland'. 
Railway  Company  in  direct  communication  with! 
the  Tilbury  Docks. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Society.— Then 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held., 
last  Friday  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,! 
the  retiring  chairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Boulding,’ 
M.I.Mech.E.,  in  the  chair.  From  the  Council’s' 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  past  session,! 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Dunn,  iti 
appears  that  the  society  continues  to  be  well! 
fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed.! 
The  total  membership  now  numbers  330,  ami 
increase  of  13 ‘4  percent,  during  the  session.  Itl 
was  stated  that  Mr.  John  \Yolfe  Barry  hadn 
accepted  the  presidency  for  the  ensuing  sessiomi 
1893-94.  Eight  meetings  had  been  held,  andii 
fourteen  visits  to  works,  &c.,  arranged,  exclusive' 
of  the  summer  excursion  to  the  West  of  England.^ 
The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  was 
fifty-six,  and  at  the  visits  sixty  - five.  Thei 
society’s  premium  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.i 
K.  W.  Newman,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  for  hisi 
paper  on  “The  Sanitary  Engineering  oli 
Dwellings.”  The  balance-sheet,  after  having 
been  duly  certified  to  by  the  appointed  auditors,-; 
showed  receipts  as  320/.  19s.  4d.,  and  expensese 
s 306/.  IS.  8d.,  leaving  a credit  balance  oJi 
.4/.  17s.  8d.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,! 
the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  having  beere 
adopted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  passed  to  thdi 
retiring  officers,  various  motions  in  reference  tet 
revision  of  rules  were  discussed.  It  was  agreed 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  Council: 
have  the  power  to  remit  members’  subscriptionsa; 
A system  of  compounding  for  future  subscriptionn 
was  approved  of.  The  election  of  oflreers  anci 
council  for  the  ensuing  session  resulted  ai: 
follows  Chairman,  Percy  J.  W'aldram  ; vice-:( 
chairman,  Henry  J.  ^ oung  ; hon.  librarianj 
H.  B.  Vorley ; hon.  auditors,  F.  W.  Pageji 
W.  II.  De  Ritter ; council,  R.  W.  Newmami 
W.  H.  De  Ritter,  Harry  Fraser,  P.  Marshall.! 
Remaining  in  office ; — Council,  P.  C.  Bowemi 
Basil  II.  Joy,  Ernest  King,  Loflus  Perkins «; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  W . T.  Dunn. 


Mission  Hall,  Cardiff.— On  the  6th  inst.  thi! 
commemorative  stone  of  a new  mission  ball  novo 
being  erected  in  Cowbridge-road,  Cardiff,  was  lain 
by  Lord  Windsor.  The  building  is  being  erected  a 
a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  David  Davies,  Llandinami 
It  consists  of  a hall  to  accommodate  1,100  people! 
having  a gallery  running  round  three  sides  of  it,  and  id 
platform  at  the  end  capable  of  holding  a large  choic 
Under  this  platform  aie  ante-rooms,  and  there  ap 
also  two  small  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  maij 
entrance.  A smaller  hall  has  already  been  ereciei 
at  the  rear,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  shops  0 
either  side  facing  Cowbridge-road.  The  front  of  tbt 
building  is  to  be  carried  up  in  red  Cattybrook  bridal 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  contract  price* 
2,575/.,  and  has  been  let  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Dunn,  (. 
Cardiff,  who  is  carrying  out  the  work  from  tbi 
designs  of  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  arch: 
tects,  of  Cardiff. 


WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  FOR  THE  NEW  LUCKNOW  DIOCESE.  INDIA  — Mr.  W.  Emerson.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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From  Illuslrattons  of  Christchurch  or  IVithipole  House,  I/swich. — By  Ulr.  J,  S.  Corder, 


THE  GUEST  CHAMBER,  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

This  illustration  is  reproduced,  by  permission, 
roin  Mr.  John  S.  Corder’s  monograph*  on  the 
'Cry  picturesque  old  house  known  as  Christchurch 
!)r  Withepole  House,  near  Ipswich.  The  place 
iierives  its  name  from  a Priory  of  Austin  Canons 
funded  in  1177,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  just  outside  the  North  Gate  of  Ipswich. 
The  house  seems,  from  the  illustrations  appended 
o the  historic  account,  to  be  a charming  old 
)lace.  Mr.  Corder,  who  has  done  a good  deal  to 
llustrate  the  anticiuities  of  his  neighbourhood, 
tnd  whose  occasional  “Wayside  Notes  in  East 
j^nglia”  will  be  remembered  as  occurring  from 
iime  to  time  as  among  our  lithograph  illustrations, 
t^ives  a measured  plan,  several  view.s,  and  various 
lletails,  on  folio  plates.  The  house  is  on  what 
jnay  be  called  the  £ plan,  but  not  symmetrical, 
!)ne  arm  of  the  El  being  a good  deal  wider  than 
'he  other.  The  porch  forms,  as  usual,  the  central 
projection  facing  the  courtyard.  The  volume  is 
in  interesting  collection  of  illustrations  and 
jiistorical  information. 


de  Barral.  M.  Marcel  Reymond  continues  the 
subject  of  Florentine  sculpture  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  taking  the  expression 
“Florentine”  apparently  as  including  Italian  work 
of  the  period  generally,  as  this  article  deals  mainly 
with  the  sculpture  of  Siena  and  Orvieto,  and  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  Sienese  school  of 
sculptors,  whom  he  describes  as  remarkable  for 
energy  of  style  with  little  feeling  for  the  best . 
effects  of  relief.  In  this  he  considers  the  French 
cathedral  sculpture  of  the  same  period  far  surpasses 
the  Italian  work.  M.  de  Champeaux  continues 
his  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  articles  on 
“ L’Art  Decoratif  dans  le  Vieux  Paris,”  dealing 
in  this  month’s  number  with  some  of  the  Re- 
naissance hotels  and  palaces  which  either  have 
been  or  will  be  pulled  down  in  the  course  of  Paris 
improvements. 

The  Art  Journal  gives  its  readers  good 
reproductions  of  two  admirable  pictures,  Mr. 
Orchardson’s  “First  Dance”  and  Mr.  Crofts’s 
“Gunpowder  Plot;  the  Last  Stand.”  Among 
the  articles  is  one  on  the  work  of  the  Italian 
sculptor,  Rinaklo  Carnielo,  whose  robust 
physiognomy,  as  indicated  in  the  portrait,  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  morbid  sentimentalism 
of  his  works.  Mr.  Day’s  article  on  “ Design  in 
Furniture  ” is  hardly  broad  enough  for  its  title,  as 
it  is  really  concerned  mainly  with  the  question  of 
the  best  style  of  French  furniture  to  be  taken  as 
types,  if  we  must  go  after  French  furniture,  but 
the  following  sentence  should  be  worth  noting 
by  those  concerned  : — 

“It  is  perhaps  because  manufacturers  do  not,  as 
a rule,  exercise  much  taste  or  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  what  they  shall  reproduce,  that  one 
finds  whatever  style  it  happens  to  be  the  fashion  to 
resuscitate  so  inadequate.  The  less  remote  its 
period  from  our  own  day  the  more  nearly  it  may 
meet  our  wants  ; but  it  never  quite  meets  them  ; and 
to  reproduce,  in  these  days,  say,  a Chippendale 
settee  in  the  likeness  of  three  chairs  ‘all  in  a row,’ 


is  to  forget  the  advance  we  have  made  of  late  in  the 
direction  of  ease  and  material  comfort.” 

We  might  add,  it  is  to  forget  that  what  we 
want,  to  make  furniture  interesting,  is  design  and 
not  copying.  In  the  fifth  article,  on  “The  Tate 
Collection,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  we 
entirely  concur  in  the  eulogistic  and  discriminating 
critique  on  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  “ Health  of  the 
Bride,”  which  we  agree  with  the  writer  is  the 
best  picture  this  artist  has  produced. 

To  the  Magazine  of  Art,  Mr.  Claude  Phillips 
contributes  a good  critical  article  on  the  sculpture 
of  the  year,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
the  rather  low  estimate  he  forms  of  Falguiere’s 
“ Poesie  Plcroique.”  Mr.  Garnet. Smith’s  article 
on  “ Jules  Breton,”  with  numerous  illustrations, 
is  both  sympathetic  and  sound  as  a criticism. 
Miss  Sophia  Beale  writes  on  the  sculpture  of 
the  Paris  Cathedral,  under  tlie  title,  “Notre 
Dame  and  Mediceval  Symbolism.”  It  is  a curious 
omission  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  remarkable 
crowning  figures  of  the  lowers,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  things,  in  their  way,  in  Medimval 
sculpture. 

The  Studio  is  an  admirable  issue,  containing 
among  other  things  a number  of  illustrations 
(from  photographs)  of  modern  room-furnishing 
produced  as  illustrations  of  an  article  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Gibson  on  “Artistic  Houses.”  We  may 
observe,  however  that,  as  a reaction  from  the 
former  neglect  of  furniture  and  decoration,  there 
seems  now  to  be  a disposition  to  regard  the 
artistic  element  in  a house  as  exhibited  almost 
entirely  in  the  accessories.  Surely  it  should  be 
shown  first,  and  chiefly,  in  the  plan  and  archi- 
tectural design,  of  which  the  plan  is  an  integral 
element.  Among  other  things,  illustrations  are 
given  of  the  designs  by  which  the  students  of 
the  Birmingham  Art  School  are  proceeding  to 
decorate  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall  with 
scenes  from  Birmingham  history ; a spirited 


I MAGAZINES  AND  RE^TEWS.t 
( The  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  contains  a long 
;jind  well-illustrated  article  on  the  collection  of 
lirms  in  the  Mus^e  d’Artillerie,  which  the  writer, 
iy[.  Maurice  Maindron,  maintains  to  be  the  finest 
':ollection  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  M.  Paul 
jVlantz  furnishes  the  second  of  two  articles  on  the 
fife  and  works  of  Largilliere,  with  a reproduction  of 
'lis  remarkably  fineand  dignified  portrait  of  Mdlle. 


* Ipswich  : S.  H.  Cowell. 

+ The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
'he  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
Titerest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
':he_  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
ii-hich  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
luiober  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
jomment  upon 
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scheme  which  we  hope  may  turn  out  satisfactory 
in  result. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
oj  Antiijiiaries  of  Ireland,  always  replete  with 
interesting  and  apparently  carefully  collected  and 
trustworthy  information,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting items  to  us  is  the  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  “weavers’  candle- 
holders,”  a curious  form  of  ancient  utensil  which 
is  becoming  very  rare,  and  affords  an  interesting 
example  of  artistic  form  of  a simple  kind 
arising  out  of  practical  needs.  These  metal 
candlesticks  may  be  compared  in  form  to  a very 
long-stemmed  tobacco-pipe  with  the  thin  end  of 
the  stem  bent  round  into  a hook,  and  ^ the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  sharply  returned  on  the  line  of  the 
stem.  These  were  intended  to  hang  by  the  hook 
on  a line  stretched  across  the  loom,  the  bowl 
with  the  candle  hanging  down  just  in  front 
of  the  work.  There  is  a curiously  antique  style 
about  these  articles,  which  would  hardly  look 
out  of  place  among  the  Roman  metal  utensils  in 
the  British  :>Iuseum.  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  con- 
tributes an  article,  with  a plan  and  some  illustra- 
tions of  masonry,  on  “The  Pre-historic  Stone 
Forts  of  Central  Clare  ” at  Moghane  and 
Langough.  There  is  a very  curious  resemblance 
in  the  general  plan  of  Moghane  Fort  to  some  of 
the  remains  found  by  Mr.  Bent  in  Mashonaland. 
“The  Antiquities  of  Ullard,  co.  Kilkenny,”  is 
an  interesting  communication,  with  illustrations 
of  a doorway  {of  Norman  fashion)  and  an  ancient 
Irish  cross. 

The  Illustrated  Archaologist  (September 
number)  is  going  on  admirably  ; the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  in  this  respect 
the  magazine  supplies  a want.  Among  the 
subjects  treated  of  and  illustrated  in  this  number 
are  “Some  Carxed  Doorposts  in  Brussells,'’ 
“Stonehenge,”  “ Silchesler,”  “Sculptured 
Tombstones  of  Argyllshire,”  lVc. 

Among  the  special  subjects  on  which  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  Antiquary  are  the  discovery 
of  a buried  well  in  the  grounds  of  the  new 
weir,  Kenchester,  and  the  discovery  of  a Roman 
altar  at  Lanchester.  The  notes  of  the  month 
give  interesting  information  on  various  subjects. 

In  the  Reliquary  the  most  important  article  is 
“ Notes  on  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Sweden,” 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallow  ; dealing  in  this  number 
with  Linkiiping,  of  which  several  illustrations  are 
given.  The  fourth  of  a series  of  articles  on  “ Old 
English  Pewter,”  is  useful  for  historical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

To  the  Fortnightly  Review  Sir  Robert  Ball 
communicates  an  article  on  “ Atoms  and 
Sunbeams,”  a popular  explanation  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  matter  and  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence,  action,  and  speed 
of  atoms  is  arrived  at  ; we  say  “knowledge,’  for 
the  reasoning  seems  unanswerable,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  “knowledge  ” of  mechanical 
facts  which  we  cannot  verify  either  by  sight, 
hearing,  or  touch.  The  main  point  in  the  article 
is  the  author’s  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  sun,  which  he  does  not 
appear  to  consider  as  constantly  and  steadily 
diminishing,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  recently 
to  be  told  by  astronomers  The  subject  is 
one  on  which  only  an  exhaustive  study  of 
phenomena  can  justify  anyone  in  expressing 
a positive  opinion  at  all  ; and  Sir  Robert 
Ball  is  not  too  dogmatic ; but  his  paper  will 
be  found  very  interesting  by  those  readers  who 
have  the  patience  and  the  mental  power  to 
follow  out  and  realise  his  argument.  The 
same  numl>er  of  the  Fortnightly  contains  an 
article  on  “The  Unemployed”  by  Mr.  .'irnold 
^Vhite,  which  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any 
certain  conclusions,  and  an  extract  from  the 
last  diary  kept  by  the  late  J.  Symonds, 
“ Notes  of  a Journey  in  South  Italy,”  which  had 
been  intended  as  the  material  for  an  article. 
Some  of  the  notes  deal  with  architectural  details 
in  rather  out-of-the-way  places,  and  may  be  of 
interest  in  this  respect  to  architects  visiting  the 
part  of  Italy  referred  to. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  w e have  an  article 
by  the  Hon.  Reginald  Lister  on  “The  Archaic 
Statues  of  the  Heropolis  Museum,”  the  collection 
of  female  figures  with  the  same  attitude  and 
nearly  the  same  expression,  which  present  a curious 
problem  to  the  modernsculptor.  Mr.  Listersupports 
the  view'  that  these  mechanically  smiling  statues 
were  meant  to  have  some  psychological  expres- 
sion, in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  other  school 
of  critics,  that  the  expression  is  only  read  into 
them  by  ourselves,  and  that  the  sculptor  was 
mainly  occupied  with  the  yet  only  partially- 
mastered  technical  difficulties  of  the  craft.  The 
latter  view  seems  to  us  the  more  probable,  but 
in  any  case  the  article  is  a useful  record  and 


description  of  the  works  it  treats  of.  In  the  same 
number  Mr.  Jas.  Mayor  writes  on  “Setting  the 
Poor  to  Work,”  and  seems  to  come  no  nearer  to 
any  defined  theory  or  method  than  others  who 
are  filling  our  periodical  literature  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  same  subject ; Professor  Prestwich 
contributes  an  article  on  “ The  Position  of 
Geology,”  which  is  in  the  main  an  attack  on  the 
“Uniformitarian"  theory,  that  changes  of  thesame 
kind  have  gone  on  at  the  same  rate  throughout 
the  whole  of  geological  time  : though  at  the  same 
time  the  author  declines  to  accept  altogether 
the  position  of  the  “ Physicists,”  especially  their 
conclusion  as  to  the  present  great  thickness  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  The  problem  of  the  future,  he 
suggests,  is  to  adjust  and  harmonise  the  opposite 
results  of  the  two  classes  of  theorists. 

The  Contemporary  Review  contains  a rather 
interesting  and  original  article  on  “ Chinese  Art 
in  Illustration  of  Chinese  Character,”  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Cornaby,  the  keynote  of  which  is  that  the 
Chinese  abhor  a straight  line,  on  superstitious 
grounds.  Demons  move  in  straight  lines.  “ In 
a true  horizon  line  are  seen  ‘ the  undulations  of 
the  dragon.’  ” Therefore,  a straight  line  belongs 
to  Hades.  Hence  the  extraordinary  and  perverse 
sinuosity  .of  their  paths.  What  is  thus  illus- 
trated in  their  art  belongs  also  to  their  character. 
They  are  crooked  in  their  way  of  thinking.  This 
explanation  of  the  sinuosities  of  Chinese  art  is  new 
to  us,  and  seems  rather  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 
The  author  writes,  however,  as  if  he  knew 
China  well.  He  concludes  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  felt  “the  terror  of  the  straight  line,”  as 
shown  in  their  flat  horizons,  but  that  in  erecting 
edifices  to  break  it  they  still  preserved  the  straight 
line  in  all  its  power  and  terror.  This  remark 
makes  us  suspicious  of  the  whole  article.  There 
is’ no  doubt  that  the  level  architecture  of  the 
Egyptians  was  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
scenery  of  their  country,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  attached  an 
idea  of  terror  to  the  level  line,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  tells  us  the  Chinese  do.  It  was  more 
probably  with  the  Egyptians  a question  of 
grandeur  and  permanency  of  architectural 
expression. 

The  Centuiy  contains  an  article  on  Street- 
paving in  America,  with  numerous  sectional 
illustrations  of  various  methods,  and  some  views 
which  show  the  deplorable  results  of  bad  paving 
in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Slates.  The 
Americans  are  evidently  waking  up  now  to  the 
importance  of  a practical  subject  long  neglected 
by  them.  Mr.  Fortune,  the  author  of  the  article, 
takes  the  sound  and  correct  view  that  the  founda- 
tion is  the  most  essential  element  in  a pavement. 
To  English  readers  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  article  is  that  on  brick  pavements,  the 
extensive  use  of  which  for  streets  is  almost  an 
American  invention.  The  writer  takes  a very 
favourable  view  of  brick  pavement,  but  admits 
that  the  test  of  time  is  still  wanting  to  give  us 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  durability.  The  same 
number  contains  an  article  by  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  on  “ Frederick  I^aw  Olmsted,”  the 
landscape  gardener  who  laid  out  Central 
Park  at  New  York,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  ; one  on  Madame  Ronner,  the 
painter  of  cats,  with  some  good  illustrations  from 
her  works;  a poem  by  R.  W.  Gilder  on  “The 
Vanishing  City.”  in  which  the  glories  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  are  celebrated  in  the  most 
hyperbolical  ecstasy  of  i^raise ; and  a long 
account  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Campbell  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  at  Brooklyn,  a school  of  technical  train- 
ing in  art  and  industry  which  seems  to  be  on  an 
exceptional  scale.  A very  beautiful  illustration, 
“ Light  in  Shade,”  gives  an  example  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  1.  H.  Caliga,  an  American-born  artist 
who  received  his  art  training  at  Munich.  As  a 
whole  the  number  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Mrs.  Pennell 
on  “A  French  Town  in  Summer”  (Toulouse  to 
wit),  with  a number  of  charming  accompanying 
sketches  by  her  husband.  “ From  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Caravan,”  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks,  with  a number  of  admirable 
sketches,  affords  us  a glimpse  into  a part  of  the 
w'orld  little  known  to  most  English  readers. 
“The  Childhood  of  Jesus,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  seems  to  be  “written  up”  to  certain 
engranngs  from  Italian  masters.  “ Lispenard’s 
Meadows,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  describes 
one  of  the  old  suburbs  of  New  York,  with  some 
interesting  sketches  and  a reproduction  of  a plan 
of  New  York  in  1767.  An  article  giving  an 
American  view  of  “Undergraduate  Life  at 
Oxford,’!  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  though  it  is  little 
concerned  with  the  artistic  beauty  of  Oxford  (to 
which,  however,  the  writer  is  obviously  not 
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blind),  we  call  attention  to  because  there  is  no  ^ 

profession  that  will  not  include  readers  to  whom 
such  a subject  would  be  of  interest.  Wonderful 
to  relate,  there  is  for  once  not  a word  about  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  throughout  the  number.  ■' 

In  Scribner’s  Magatine  Mr.  Doubleday  gives  ]* 
us  a very  interesting  and  fully-illustrated  article  f 
on  the  class  of  French  artists  who  are  mainly  i 
known  as  book  illustrators.  Mr.  Tennis  S.  T 
Hamlin  writes  on  “ Historic  Houses  of  Washing-  L 
ton,”  the  interiors  of  some  of  which  look  I 
wonderfully  like  old  London  houses,  but  the  { 
exteriors  have  a local  character  very  decidedly  1 1 
marked.  In  “ The  Art  of  the  White  City,”  Mr.  • 
W.  H.  Low  gives  us  another  of  those  exuberant 
jubilations  over  the  effects  of  the  Chicaga^ 
Exhibition,  with  which  American  writers  ill 
American  magazines  have  gone  on  month  aft(.« 
month  untiringly,  as  far  as  themselves  are! 
concerned,  though  many  of  their  readers  must  I 
have  long  i^o  commented,  “Something  too  1 
much  of  this.”  ‘ 

The  English  Illustrated  devotes  an  article  to 
that  now  somewhat  threadbare  subject,  “The 
Wax  Effigies  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  which  are 
hardly  worth  all  the  literary  fuss  that  has  lately 
been  made  about  them.  The  most  interesting 
paper  in  the  number  is  one  on  Ranelagh  Gardens 
and  its  memories,  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  with  some 
illustrations  of  the  Rotunda,  where  once  Handel 
played  concertos  on  the  organ  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  flirtations  of  beaux  girt  with  swords 
and  ladies  in  hoops.  The  illustrations  are  after 
paintings  by  Canaletti,  and  are  probably  truthful 
representations  of  the  then  aspect  of  the  ground 
which  is  now  the  centre  of  Pimlico. 

longntan’s  Ilagazine  includes  an  article  on 
“A  Winter  at  Davos,”  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennedy, 
which  may  interest  those  who,  either  from  choice] 
or  a sad  necessity,  intend  to  try  the  same 
experience. 

In  the  Revue  Gcnfrale  Captain  E.  Monthaye 
concludes  a series  of  articles  “A  Travers  I’Ex- 
position  de  Chicago,”  which  is  naturally  in  a 
more  sober  and  restrained  style  of  criticism  than  | 
we  are  used  to  in  the  American  magazines.  It  is 
not,  he  observes,  the  Paris  Exhibition,  “ si  gaie 
toute  en  etant  hautement  suggestive  et  in- 
tcressante ; la  World’s  Fair,  plus  ctendue,  plus 
enorme,  plus  colossale,  mais  moins  achevee, , 
moins  artistique,  moins  seduisante,  est  autre 
chose.”  However,  Captain  Monthaye  sums  up, 

“ Incontestablement,  ce  n’est  pas  une  exposition 
banale”  ; which  we  fear  will  hardly  content  the 
.\merican  reader. 

In  the  Gentleman's  IMagazine,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sinclair  has  got  together  a good  deal  of  historical 
information  about  the  “ Parish  Church  of  the  House  I 
of  Commons,”  namely,  St.  Margaret’s,  West-' 
minster.  An  article  on  “Life  in  Modern 
Egypt,”  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent,  though  | 
mainly  political,  is  not  without  interest  in  a 
picturesque  sense.  Science  is  represented  by  an 
article  on  “ The  ‘ Demon  ’ Star”  (Algol),  by  Mr. 

J.  Ellard  Gore,  and  one  on  “Some  Curiosities  of 
Geology,”  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bulman. 

The  Comhill  gives  some  notes  on  “Camp 
Life  in  Cashmere,”  which  are  picturesquely 
written. 

Ihe  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is,  as  usual,  an 
exceptionally  good  specimen  of  book-illustrating, 
which  suggests  rather  a feeling  of  regret  that  such 
admirable  illustrations  should  be  thrown  away  on 
literary’  matter  that  is  for  the  most  part  so  tawdry 
and  second-rate  in  style. 

The  Strand  (September)  devotes  its  “illus- 
trated interview  ” to  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  his 
house,  and  his  principal  works,  of  which  many 
illustrations  are  giv’en. 

Among  the  lighter  magazines,  Belgravia  in- 
cludes “A  Consular  Tour  in  Gallicia,”  giving 
some  information  as  to  the  country. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

At  the  usual  M'eekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council,  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County 
Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,! 
Vice-Chairman,  presided  in  the  absence  of  Mi.' 
Hutton,  owing  to  a domestic  bereavement. 

The  County  Rate. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  necessary  re- 
solutions were  passed  for  the  making  of  a county 
rate  of  6^d.  in  the  pound,  being5’35d.  in  the 
pound  for  general  county  purposes,  and  I'i5d. 
in  the  pound  for  special  county  purposes.  The 
total  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  the 
half-year  to  March  31  next  was  891,562/.,  and 
the  rate  yielded  890,749/. 

The  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain. — The 
Improvements  Committee  brought  up  a long  report 
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with  regard  to  the  Shaftesbury  memorial  fountain 
in  Piccadilly  Circus.  The  report  was  as  follows 
“We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Shaftesbury 
memorial  fountain,  at  Piccadilly-circus,  which  was 
unveiled  and  handed  over  to  the  Council  on  June  29 
lasw  A few  days  after  the  unveiling  ceremony  we 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  the 
designer  of  the  memorial,  stating  that  ' he  had  had 
the  painful  e.vperience  of  witnessing  the  utter  failure 
of  his  intentions  and  design,' in  consequence  of  the 
dwarfing  of  his  design  by  the  high  wall  surrounding 
the  memorial,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  water 
supply.  To  remedy  this  Mr.  Gilbert  suggested 
(i)  that  the  height  of  the  enclosing  wall  should  be 
considerably  reduced,  (2)  that  a 6-in.  water  main 
should  be  substituted  for  the  two  present  i^-in. 
mains,  and  (3)  that  the  space  within  the  enclosing 
wall  at  present  occupied  by  the  stone  steps  should 
be  u.sed  as  an  additional  basin  for  the  fountain,  the 
four  openings  in  the  surrounding  wall  being  stopped 
up  in  such  a manner  as  to  provide  for  a drinking 
place  at  each  of  the  four  points.  To  these  sug- 
gestions we  have  given  much  consideration.  We  feel 
that  sorne  alterations  must  be  made  to  the  fountain 
before  it  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory,  and  we 
believe  the  Council  will  see  the  necessity  of  autho- 
rising this  additional  work.  It  will  perhaps  be  well 
if  wt  deal  with  the  suggestions  m.ade  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
seriaiim.  With  regard  to  the  enclosing  wall  Mr. 
Gilbert  contends,  and  we  think  justly,  that  it 
obstructs  the  view  of  the  base  of  the  memorial,  and 
^erefore  gives  the  work  a dwarfed  appearance. 
Originally  the  wall  was  erected  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Act, 
1889,  but  we  are  inforrned  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  would  be  met  if  the  wall  were  lower  than  at 
present.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  height  of 
the  wall  were  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  a foot 
above  the  pavement  level  the  appearance  of  the 
fountain  would  be  considerably  enhanced.  As  this 
alteration  will  not  involve  an  expenditure  of  more 
^an  about  25/,,  we  have  decided  to  advise  the 

Council  to  sanction  it.  We  recommend 

(*)  That  the  height  of  the  wall  surrounding  the 
hhaftesbury  memorial  fountain  be  reduced  as  far  as  the 
mem'  Works  Depart- 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  water,  it  is  con- 
tended  that  the  effect  of  the  fountain  is  lost  by  the 
insufficiency  of  the  supply.  At  the  same  time  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  some  of  the  jets  cause 
the  water  to  spurt  beyond  the  fountain  and  on  to  the 
public  way.  Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  a larger 
water  main,  as  the  increased  pressure  obtained 
thereby  will  not  only  add  to  the  effect  of  the  fountain 
but  will  force  the  water  into  the  basins  instead  of  or. 
the  public  way.  With  this  we  are  inclined  to 
agree,  but  the  effect  can  only  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  We  have  found  that  the 
pressure  in  the  mains  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water 
Company  varies  considerably,  and  that  a large  main 
would  therefore  be  of  little  use.  .A  sufficient  and 
uniform  supply,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  using 
as  a motive  power  the  water  of  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company,  that  company  having  a main  in  the  sub- 
way adjacent  to  the  fountain.  By  employing  an 
injector  the  water  could  be  forced  through  the  jets 
at  any  uniform  pressure,  and  the  bulk  of  the  water 
could  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  water  so 
supplied,  though  perfectly  suitable  for  ornamental 
purposes,  could  hardly  be  used  for  drinking,  and  for 
that  a separate  supply  would  have  to  be  provided 
It  IS  impossible,  however,  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  result  of  a good  and  uniform  pressure  without 
exp^iments.  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to  ask 
the  Council  to  sanction  an  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  estimated  cost  of  the  actual  work 
necessary  for  the  experiments,  or  for  providing  a 
permanent  supply  of  water  with  an  injector,  is  62/ 
and  we  think  the  Council  would  do  well  to  authorise 
us  to  expend  a sum  not  e.vceeding  say  yt;/  We 
recommend — 

(^)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  an  expenditure  of  a sum  not  e.xceeding  be 
authorised  for  experiments  in  connexion  with  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  Shaftesbury  memorial  fountain.' 

The  third  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  that 
the  lour  openings  in  the  inclosing  wall  of  the  fountain 
should  be  stopped  up,  a pretty  feature  of  the  fountain 
wmg  produced  by  the  water  being  allowed  to  fall 
down  the  steps,  thus  the  space  within  the  enclosing 
wall  would  be  used  as  a lower  basin.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
ottered  to  design  free  of  cost  the  four  drinking- 
places  at  the  outer  wall.  We  think  the  suggested 
alteration  a good  one,  .and  accordingly  recommend- 


that  the  expenditure  was  necessary,  and  we  recom- 

mend— 

‘(a}  That  the  additional  expenditure  of  45/.  6s.  8d.  be 
sanctioned.' " 

Mr.  Moss  moved  as  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
report  back  to  the  committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Alderman  Debenham  seconded,  and  said  he 
thought  the  Council  should  know  who  was 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  high  wall  which 
had  dwarfed  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  the  fountain  was  out 
of  place  in  its  present  position,  and  that  a great 
many  people  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  London  if  the  fogs  and  the 
weather  were  10  quickly  act  upon  the  structure. 

Alderman  Beachcroft  said  it  was  a pity  they 
were  not  consulted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  monu- 
ment before  they  voted  the  finest  site  in  London 
for  it.  Could  not  the  fountain  be  removed  to  a 
more  suitable  spot,  say  one  of  the  public  parks, 
so  that  the  present  site  might  be  devoted  to  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  great  man  in  whose 
memory  it  was  erected? 

Other  speakers  having  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion, a division  was  taken,  with  the  result  that 
the  amendment  was  lost,  46  voting  for  it  and  54 
against. 

Recommendation  a was  then  agreed  to. 

On  recommendation  b, 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  proposed  an  addition 
to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  water  be  confined 
to  pure  water  only.  If  hydraulic  water  were  used 
for  display  purposes,  there  would  be  the  chance 
that  children  might  drink  it  and  poison  them- 
selves. 

After  further  discussion  the  recommendation, 
with  the  addition  suggested  by  Mr.  Burns,  was 
agreed  to. 

Recommendation  c having  been  rejected, 

Mr.  Ward  moved  as  an  addition  to  the  last 
recommendation  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  bring  up  an  annual  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  working  the  fountain. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  report,  as 
amended,  was  adopted. 


Ck  within  the  inclosing  wall  of  the 

ab.-ifiesbury  memorial  fountain  be  used  as  an  additional 
oasiii,  the  four  openings  in  the  surrounding  -wall  being 
stopped  up  III  such  a manner  as  to  provide  for  a drinking 
place  at  each  of  the  four  points.’  “ 

There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  ibe 
lountam  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention.  The 
Louncil  on  May  3.  1892,  authorised  us  to  provide 
lor  toe  coiinexion  of  the  necessary  water  pipes  with 
me  lountam.  the  formation  of  the  foundations,  and 
=7f.  of  the  enclosing  wall.  We  then 

stated  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works  was 
Loio/.,  but  we  now  find  that  that  amount  has  been 


exceeded  bv  uc/  fis  rh  vv  —The  same  committee  also  reported  a 

7 45-  • d.  M e have  satisfied  ourselves  j the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : 


Tenders  for  the  Isle  of  Do,^s  Bridge 
same  committee’s  report  contained  the  following 
paragraph  and  recommendations,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  were  agreed  to  : — 

“We  have  considered  the  following  tenders, 
referred  to  us  on  October  3,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  four  swing  bridges  and  approaches  at  the  Isle 
of  Dogs — 

The  Thames  Ironworks  and  Ship  f s.  d. 

Building  Company,  Limited  ...  55,021  ir  2 

Hf-  "R 57.94’?  18  10 

1 ne  Bncenix  Iron  Company ;7.Q6a  o c 

Sir  W.  Arrol  & Company 58,148  910 

Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Rawson  61,381  i o 

Messrs.  A.  Handyside  63,863  3 10 

The  tender  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Ship 
Building  Company  was  accompanied  by  a letter  in 
which  the  Company  stated  that  in  the  event  of  their 
tender  being  favourable  they  would  require  to  come 
to  a clearer  understanding  with  reference  to  certain 
clauses  in  the  contract.  The  letter  from  the  Company 
is  not  very  definite,  but  we  have  not  asked  for  further 
information,  as  with  one  slight  exception  we  are  not 
prepared  to  advise  the  Council  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  contract.  The  exception  to  which  we 
refer  is  that  in  the  arbitration  clause  words  might  be 
added  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Binnie 
ceasing  to  act  as  Engineer  of  the  Council,  an  arbi- 
trator should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  This  arrangement 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Barking-road  Bridge, 
and  we  see  no  objection  to  it.  We  are  prepared  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  the 
Thames  Iron  Works  Co. , subject  only  to  the  fore- 
going alteration  of  the  contract.  We  recommend— 

‘ («)  That  in  the  arbitration  clause  in  the  contract  words 
be  added  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Binnie 
ceasing  to  act  as  Engineer  of  the  Council  an  arbitrator 
^all  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

(^)  That,  subject  to  such  alteration  of  the  contract,  and 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the  Council  by 
the  Finance  Committee  .as  required  by  the  statute,  the 
lowest  lender,  that  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Ship 
Building  Company,  Limited,  amounting  to  55,021/.  i:s.  2d. 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  solicitor  do  prepare  the  contract.' '' 

The  Boundary -street  Scheme. — The  Public 
Health  and  Mousing  Committee  reported  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  approved  the  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Boundary-street  area,  and 
had  sanctioned  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  rehoused  from  5,100  to  4,700. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  the  Council  itself  to 
erect  the  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  on 
section  A of  the  area. 

Hugkes-fields,  Deptford,  Improvement  Scheme. 
-The  same  committee  also  reported  as  follows, 


“ In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  the  20th  of  December  last,  application  was  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  permission  for  the 
Council  itself  to  erect  dwellings  on  the  vacant  plots 
on  the  Hughes-fields  site.  The  Home  Secretary 
granted  the  application,  and  we  now  submit  the 
drawings  and  specification  for  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  plots  2 and  3. 
Tlie  buildings  will  be  cottage  dwellings  two  stories 
in  height,  to  accommodate  192  persons,  and  are 
similar  in  design  to  those  to  be  erected  on  plots  6.  7, 
and  8,  the  foundations  for  which  are  now  being 
proceeded  with  by  the  Works  department.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  foundations  (plots  2 and  3)  is 
850/.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  are  in  progress, 
and  will  be  submitted  in  due  course.  We  have 
carefully  considered  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  Council's  reso- 
lution of  the  2ist  March  last,  requiring  a return  of 
3 per  cent,  on  the  Council's  building  operations  will 
be  complied  with.  It  is  desirable  that  the  founda- 
tions should  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  that  the 
work  should  be  executed  by  the  Works  department. 
We  recommend  — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Louncil  by  the  Fin.ance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  foundations  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  on 
^ots  2 and  3 in  connexion  with  the  Hughes-fields, 
Deptford,  scheme,  and  the  preparation  of  the  plots,  be 
executed  by  the  Council  without  the  interv-ention  of  a 
contractor,  and  that  the  specification  and  estimate  be 
referred  to  the  W orks  Committee  for  that  purpose.’  " 

Cottage  Dwellings,  Goldsmith-row  The 

same  committee  also  reported  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  also  signified  liis  approval  of  the 
plans  for  two-story  cottage  dwellings  on  the 
Goldsmith-row  site  to  accommodate  144  persons. 

Extras,  Parker-streel  Lodging  House.  — The 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  also 
reported  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  Barker- 
street  Lodging  House,  their  recommendation, 
after  considerable  discussion,  being  agreed  to 


We  have  had  under  considemlion  a statement 
from  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  (he  architects  of  the 
Parker-street  lodging-house,  of  extras  and  omis- 
sions on  the  building  contract,  showing  a net  sum 
of  1.053/.  13s-  2d.  due  to  the  builders  over  and 
above  the  contract  price,  viz.,  14,300/.  This  result 
is  due  partly  to  additions  which  were  found  neces- 
sary as  the  work  progressed,  and  which  were  mostly 
unavoidable,  but  the  two  items  which  have  added 
materially  to  the  extra  cost  are  (i)  variation  of 
foundations,  276/.  2s.  rod.  ; and  (2)  variation  on 
fire-proof  floors  and  constructional  ironwork  through- 
out, 203/.  14s.  3d.  The  extra  on  the  foundations  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  much  extra  work  was 
emailed  by  the  necessaiy  removal  of  old  brick 
sewers  which  were  discovered  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions. This  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  and 
no  explanation  is  necessary  on  this  point.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  amount,  203/.  14s.  3d.,  due 
on  variation  on  fire-proof  floors  and  constructional 
ironwork,  some  remarks  arc  due.  When  the 
original  specification  was  being  discussed,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  saving  could  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  the  building,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  architects  that  by  the  substitution  of  Messrs. 
Holloway  's  floor  of  steel  joists  and  roof  for  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers'  floor  and  roof,  a con- 
siderable saving,  viz.  : from  200/.  to  300/. 
would  be  made.  On  this  point  we  under- 
stand the  builders  were  consulted,  and  they 
Slated  that  the  proposed  deviations  from  the 
specification  would  be  a saving.  We  were  therefore 
surprised  to  learn  this  has  not  been  case.  We  have 
carefully  gone  into  the  matter  with  the  archi- 
tects, who  state  that  they  consulted  Messrs. 
Holloway  Brothers,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  alteration  would  effect  a saving 
The  architects  further  state  that  the  builders 
admit  having  advised  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
concrete  floor  and  steel  joi.sls  for  that  specified,  but 
consider  that  in  working  to  the  architects'  revised 
drawings  and  having  the  work  measured  up  by  the 
Council's  surveyors  at  completion  they  are  absolved 
from  any  responsibility  as  to  cost.  The  builders  are 
not  prepared  to  make  any  reduction,  and  as  the 
quantity  surveyors  and  architects  have  duly  certified 
the  account  we  see  no  alternative  but  to  recom- 
mend— 

' That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  the 
account  of  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  for  extras  on  the 
contract  for  erecting  the  Parker-street  lodging-house, 
amounting  to  1,053/.  ^3®-  *d.,  be  paid,' " 

Appointment  of  a District  Surveyor.~-'^\x. 
Parsons,  district  surveyor  for  Lambeth  (south) 
and  part  of  Camberwell,  who  was  dismissed 
by  the  Council  in  January  last,  having  been 
conyicted_for_  travelling  on  the  railway  without 
having  paid  his  fare,  and  who  afterwards  brought 
an  action  against  the  Council  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  decided 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged,  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  reappointed  to  his  former  position. 

The  Thames  Conservancy.  — The  Chairman 
announced  that  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  three 
members  to  represent  the  Council  on  the  Thames 
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Conservancy  Board  had  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  followdng  members  ; — Mr.  Charles  Hamson, 
Mr.  Basset  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  M'Dougall. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  seven. 


Kooks. 


dorresponOencc. 


To  ike  Editor  o/The  Builder. 


Ha}idbook  on  (he  SUam-Engine.  By  Herrman 
Haedar  and  II.  H.  P.  PoWLES.  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  . 

■HIS  volume  forms  the  English  edition  ot 
a handbook  upon_  the  steam-engine, 
originally  written  in  German  by  Herr 
Herrman  Haeder,  for  the  use  of  engine- 
makers,  mechanical  draughtsmen,  engineering 
students,  and  users  of  steam  power,  with 
especial  reference  to  small  and  medium-sized 
engines,  and  has  been  translated  by  H.  Powles, 
with  considerable  additions  and  alterations  from 
the  second  German  edition,  and  forms  a most 
compact  and  clearly-written  work,  free  from 
tautology.  The  illustrations  are  well  produced, 
and  the  tables  of  dimensions  recording  actual 
practice  are  most  useful  guides  for  detail  work. 

In  1685  an  engine  was  made  to  prove  the  use 
of  steam  as  a motive  power.  Watts  first  engine 
was  built  in  176S,  since  which  date  various  types 
of  engines  have  been  forthcoming.^  Some  in 
favour  of  vertical  engines  urge  that  in  horizontal 
engines  the  cylinder  is  apt  to  wear  oval.  Crank 
shafts  were  usually  made  of  wrqught-iron,  but  now 
are  almost  always  of  mild  steel.  The  l^lance 
weight  should  act  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the 
parts  to  be  balanced  move  ; hence,  it  is  wrong  to 
balance  the  crank,  connecting-rod,  piston,  and 
crosshead  by  applying  the  balance-weight  to  the 
fly-wheel.  The  heating  of  bearings  may  proceed 
from  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  attention, 
or  rather  want  of  attention,  whilst  at  work,  and 
even  when  at  rest.  To  prevent  hot  bearings,  the 
brasses  should  always  be  bored  out  a fraction 
larger  than  the  measured  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
which  runs  in  them.  A tight  fit  is  not  nece^arily 
a good  fit.  With  crank  pins  the  heating  is  not 
always  caused  by  want  of  truth  in  the  form  of  the 
pin,  but  probably  from  the  pin  not  being  perfectly 
in  line  with  the  crank  shaft.  Hot  bearings  cost  a 
factory  considerable  sums  of  money.  Lubrication 
is  a necessity  ; a simple  oil-hole  in  a long  bearing 
is  totally  inadequate. 

Such  are  some  among  the  many  practical  hints 
contained  in  this  book,  which  resembles  an  im- 
prover’s note-book,  but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that 
the  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  merely  an 
alphabetical  table  of  contents.  So  many  points 
are  noted  in  the  letterpress  that  the  index  deserves 
to  be  more  in  detail  and  the  matter  referred  to 
under  more  than  one  heading.  Reference  to 
pages  by  both  subject  and  name  would  have 
rendered  the  index  to  this  practical  volume  more 
useful. 


RHINE  CHURCHES  REVISITED. 

Sir,— To  one  who  revisits  a scene  or  an  object 
which  at  one  time  moved  his  admiration  or  afforded 
some  example  of  study  or  reflection  only  to  find  it 
altered  or  destroyed,  the  mere  disappointment, 
though  great,  can  be  supported  with  equanimity  ; 
but  when  this  object  is  of  superior  artistic  worth, 
a great  relic  of  antiquity,  an  historical  landmark, 
and  an  example  of  a far-off  period  of  religious 
zeal,  disappointment  turns  to  disgust,  and  regret  to 
anger,  and  one  is  apt  to  give  vent  to  one’s  feelings 
by  crying  out  to  one’s  fellow  artists,  and  relieve 
one’s  feelings  by  writing  to  the  Builder. 

Such  has  been  my  experience  lately  in  revisiting 
the  scene  of  some  of  my  early  studies  on  the 
Rhine  ;*  such  objects  as  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  which  when  first  seen  and  studied  were 
almost  unrepaired,  in  much  of  their  pristine 
glory,  adorned  by  the  hand  of  time  and  most 

certainly  un-“«rro«i/.” 

That  some  reparation  was  needed  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  if  the  buildings  were 
to  remain  as  visible  “objets  d’art”  at  all,  or  if 
the  historical  monument  was  not  to  lapse  into  a 
heap  of  useless  debris  covering  the  ground  and 
inviting  ignorant  local  authorities  to  clear  away  as 
rubbish  what  was  of  extreme  worth  as  architectural 


Engineering  Materials.  By  Edward  C.  R. 

Marks.  London  : John  Heywood. 

This  small  volume  purports  to  be  a revised 
senes  0^  articles  upon  mechanical  engineering 
materials,  which  originally  appeared  in  The 
Practical  Engineer^  and  has  been  compiled  by 
the  Lecturer  on  Engineering  at  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Technical  School,  to  assist  his  own 
and  other  pupils.  In  dealing  with  the  properties 
and  treatment  of  materials  in  mechanical  work, 
he  does  not  enter  into  detail  upon  the  principles 
of  any  manufacturing  process,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  any  book  on  metallurgy,  but  gives  prac- 
tical hints  as  to  factors  of  safety,  the  strength  of 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  bearing  metals  ; the 
transmission  of  power  by  belts,  and  working  of 
spur  and  toothed  gearing,  also  the  mode  of 
workshop  tests  for  unit  sections  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  book  contains  just  such  information  as  a 
practical  mechanic  who  had  received  a training 
at  a good  technical  school  would  be  able  to 
impart,  and  so  far  will  prove  useful  to  mechanical 
students. 


Opening  of  an  Exhibition  at  Hull. — .\n 
exhibition  of  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  was 
opened  in  the  .A.rtiUery  Barracks  at  Hull  on  the  7th 
inst,,  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  {.Aid.  George 
Hall).  Mr.  Phillip  Shrapnel  has  had  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  exhibition,  and  the  space  has  been  largely 
taken  up  by  local  tradesmen.  The  large  hall  of  the 
building  is  divided  into  avenues  for  the  display  of 
goods,  the  repositoiy  shed  is  set  apart  for  machinery 
in  motion,  and  the  gun-room  for  the  show  of  pictures 
and  other  articles  appertaining  more  particularly  to 
high  arL  From  the  manager  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  object  the  promoters  have  in  view  is  the 
fostering  of  a healthy  competition. 


Fully  and  most  distinctly  admitting  this,  and 
knowing  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with 
dilapidated  buildings  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
to  destroy  features  of  priceless  value,  but  to  make 
permanent  the  interest  which  seems  passing  away 
even  as  one  enjoys  it,  and  on  the  other  to  preserve 
every  stone  which  has  any  mark  of  real  date  upon 
it  and  every  relic  of  handiwork  and  skill  without 
identifying  modern  craftsmanship  with  the  old  nor 
replacing  yesterday’s  work  with  to-day’s,  I yet  must 
protest  as  vigorously  as  I am  able  against  what  is 
now  going  on,  and  alas  ! what  has  been  done  re- 
cently under  the  name  of  restoration  in  this  part 
of  Germany.  As  far  as  I have  seen,  and  I fear 
this  is  only  a sample  of  what  is  being  done  else- 
where, the  grand  old  Romanesque  churches, 
which  have  been  spared  by  the  wars  and  tumults 
raging  around  them  or  in  their  midst  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  which  time  has  dealt 
tenderly,  or  even  lovingly,  with  in  bestowing  those 
tints  which  age  alone  can  give  to  old  buildings 
and  carved  work,  have  now  been  repaired  and 
improved  beyond  all  knowledge,  and,  indeed, 
bejond  any  sort  of  interest  in  the  work  as 
completed,  leaving  smooth,  new  .surfaces  in  place 
of  weather-worn  touches,  and  clean,  round, 
faultlessly  regular  arches,  pediments,  and  spilets, 
where  there  used  to  be  those  broken  lines  of 
picturesque  wear  and  tear,  and  the  colour  of 
stones  and  variable  jointings  which  speak  out 
history  and  often  proclaim  the  architectural 
attainments,  if  not  the  names  of  those  who  built 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  engraved  in  the  walls. 

Instances  of  this  are  specially  to  be  noted  at 
Coblentz,  Mainz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  &c. 

To  St.  Castor  at  Coblentzf  so  much  has  been 
done  that  all  the  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  exterior 
is  destroyed  ; no  one  cares  any  more  to  see  or 
sketch  it,  and  it  is  no  good  for  study,  a paper 
model  or  a photograph  showing  as  much  as  a visit 
to  the  spot.  Here  the  last  portion  of  the  restoiation 
work  was  being  pushed  on  (it  seemed  hastily,  as 
the  Emperor’s  visit  was  approaching),  viz.,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  top  of  the  last  one  of  the  turrets 
at  the  side  of  the  eastern  apse,  all  else  being 
apparently  renewed,  not  repaired.  A hoarding 
around  the  church  contained  many  of  the  old 
stones  and  stonework,  which  I venture  to  say 
might  well  have  been  re-used  even  if  they  need 
have  been  removed  from  their  original  setting  at 
all  ; certainly  one  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
had  some  of  these  old  stones  in  a museum  for 
study,  and  if  good  enough  for  this  surely  they 
might  have  been  retained  in  their  original 
position. 

Now  St.  Castor  dates  from  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  a special  example  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  pre-Gothic  art  and  the  most  delightful 
form  of  Romanesque  art. 

Again  at  Cologne,  especially  St.  Aposteln, 
work  had  been  done  which  took  all  pleasure  out 
of  the  building,  and  at  St.  Pantaleon  made  it 
appear  as  of  dale  with  some  surrounding 
barracks. 


Exceptions,  of  course,  must  be  made  in  some 

cases  for  certain  parts,  but  even  where  the  old 
work  has  been  retained  in  form  it  has  been 
robbed  of  its  ancient  surface  and  colour  by  new 
decorations,  done  to  the  death,  or  false  jointings. 
The  sooner  this  comes  to  grief  the  belter.  Our 
only  hope  is  in  old  Time  again,  that  to  future 
generations  he  will  kindly  show  some  of  the 
really  ancient  forms  by  sweeping  away  modern 
impertinences. 

At  Maintz,  happily,  at  present  things  have  not 
gone  too  far,  but  they  are  progressing.  The 
glorious  picturesqueness  of  the  prince  of  Rhine 
Cathedrals  is  not  gone  yet  ; the  galleries  of  the 
apses  remain,  and  the  wonderful  central  dome 
and  spire  ; but  still  restoration  is  coming,  and 
one  must  admit  there  is  some  reason  for  some 
reparation.  Of  course,  one  notices  that  much 
of  the  tracery  of  the  cloisters  and  elsewhere 
really  w'ants  kindly  care  and  attention  simply  to 
preserve  them.  But,  alas  ! one  fears  that  this 
will  be  the  excuse  for  improving  it  all  out  of 
knowledge,  unless  some  much  more  reverent  hand 
is  laid  on  Maintz  than  has  been  elsewliere. 

Worst  of  all  at  Bonn,  a church  of  great  interest 
with  much  remaining  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  where  at  least  under  the  eye  of  the  uni- 
versity, one  might  hope  for  respect  towards  the 
work  of  our  forefathers.  Men.insideand  out,  in  all 
parts  of  the  church,  are  tooling  down,  with  sharp 
chisels  and  hammers  to  straight  edges  carefully 
applied,  all  bases  and  mouldings,  whilst  the  caps  • 
and  shafts  and  wall  surfaces  have  been  rubbed 
and  smoothed  and  treated  in  the  same  w3-y  on  the  : 
interior  for  the  purpose  of  painting,  gilding,  and  1 
colouring,  and  outside  it  would  seem  simply  for 
smoothing’s  sake.  Three  men  were  at  the  west,  , 
two  in  the  southern,  and  two  or  three  elsewhere  : 
and  outside,  many  in  the  gallery  over  the  south  i 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  church,  and  no  one  j 
architecturally  learned  need  be  told  that  these  : 
external  galleries,  with  their  delightful  little  shafts,  , 
caps,  and  arches,  are  one  of  the  chief  and  I 
universal  features  and  adornments  of  the  Roman-  • 
esque  style. 

Many  other  churches  not  visited  seemed  at  a . 
distance  too  new  and  clean  to  be  the  ancient  ; 
work,  and  apparently  had  undergone  this  same  : 
wholesale  process  of  reproduction. 

One  trembles  for  Aix  - la  - Chapelle,’^  the  : 
glorious  shrine  of  Carlovingian  memories  and  i 
renown,  happily  at  present  somewhat  neglected  1 
in  its  faded  and  dignified  beauty,  and  other  such  1 
fanes  of  architectural  glory. 

But  here  there  were  hoardings  in  the  cloisters  ; 
within  which  ominous  sounds  and  signs  _ of  f 
workmen’s  hammers  were  heard,  and  over  which  1 
were  seen  traceries,  vaultings,  looking  ■ 

and  smooth,  close  to  others  in  a serai-ruinous  s 
condition. 

Now  onefears  greatly  for  what  is  about  to  happen, 
and  trembles  lest  the  departure  of  the  great  charm  1 
of  those  grand  old  buildings  dating  from  the  tenth  1 
century  should  be  close  at  hand.  I counsel  all  1 
young  architects  who  may  think  of  flying  past  on  n 
their  way  to  other  and  more  distant  fields  of  study  y 
to  stop  at  Aix,  not  an  hour  only,  but  take  time  to  n 
draw  and  measure  and  sketch,  if  it  be  only  the  e 
marvellous  ironwork  balcony  round  the  upper  1 
gallery  of  the  dome,  and  so  like  that  of  Roman  n 
temples  that  it  alone  goes  to  justify  the  term  of  >1 
Romanesque. 

C.  Forster  Hayward, 


“THE  MANX  CROSSES.” 

Sir,— It  is  clear  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Allen  and  Mr.  r, 
J.  H.  Spencer  have  not  given  any  consideration  to  » 
what  I have  written  about  the  crosses.  Mr.  Allen  1 
also  writes  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  i 


about  u 


• Rererriog  to  a Prize  Paper  read  at  the  Inst.  Brit. 
Architecu,  April,  1855,  and  published  in  their  Volume  of 
Papers  read  for  the  Session  1854-55. 
t Original  consecration  recorded  as  in  836  a.d. 


crosses. 

The  “many  very  misleading  statements 
the  crosses  which  he  has  discovered  in  my  com- 1 
munication,  and  which  he  has  endeavoured  tot 
correct,  have  a closer  relation  to  the  facts  than  have 
his  corrections.  , ■ , j 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  crosses  of  the  island! 
into  “distinct  types"  related  to  the  crosses  of; 
different  archteological  areas,  without  ignoring  tbeh 
natural  elements  of  art  which  exist  in  them  as  in  all  i 
artistic  work,  without  ignoring  the  evidences  they  t 
present  of  their  common  and  per.sonal  origin— the  i 
remarkable  unity  of  forms  and  fancies,  of  e.xecution - 
and  sentiment,  which  certainly  exist  among  thern  all.  il 
1 am  not  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Gaut  ,i 
made  all  the  crosses  ; it  is  no  theory  of  mine. 

The  • • absurd  mistake  " has  not  been  made  by  me.  1 
The  group  is  almost  as  I have  shown  it.  I w^nt  to 
Kirk  Michael  specially  to  see  Malumkun  s Cross,.- 
and  to  confirm  to  myself  what  I was  already  sure  ot- 
by  heart.  There  is  no  T-headed  key  for  tuning  tnet 
strings  of  the  harp  ; the  lower  part  of  an  animali 


• Erected  by  Charlemagne, 
foundation. 
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I is  there,  so  that  were  it  looked  at  with  lialf  an  eye  it 
I could  be  seen. 

Further,  on  the  Manx  crosses  an  object  is  always 
/shown  by  relief,  never  by  an  incision  such  ns  the 
IT-shapeis.  Ad.  Knox. 


j TAR  FOR  TIMBER  AND  PANEL. 

. SiK,— Unless  “Architect  ” should  wish  for  really 
black  timbers,  I should  advise  him  to  use  the 
carbolineum  made  by  Peters,  Bartsch,  & Co.,  of 
i Derby.  By  its  great  power  of  penetration  it  is  a far 
I better  preservative  than  any  preparation  of  mere 
tar,  and  very  little  more  costly.  It  leaves  the 
Isurface  of  the  wood  darkened  but  not  covered  with 
Iblack.  It  may  be  renewed  without  having  to  clean 
I off  the  old.  It  should  be  put  on  hot,  in  two  coats. 
iTherc  must  be  nothing  under  it  in  the  shape  of  oil 
, or  of  soft  putty,  nor  of  cement,  or  plaster  which  is 
not  first  proper  set  and  dried  out. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


; MESSRS.  ERARD’S  NEW  ROOMS. 

I Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a paragraph 
jin  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  about  Messrs.  Erard’s 
Inew  premises. 

I beg  to  say  the  concert-hall  (to  hold  1,200)  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  action  of  the  County 
jCouncil.  The  new  building  will  contain  show-rooms, 
joffices  for  the  staff,  and  a suite  of  apartments  on  the 
top  floor.  Percy  G.  Stone. 


®be  Stubent’s  Column. 

j GEOLOGY.— XVr. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCENERY. 

nHE  present  configur.ition  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  due  to  the  action  of  what  are 
called  the  “agents  of  denudation,”  both 
in  their  destructive  and  reconstructive  capacities. 

hether  rocks  exist  as  enormous  beds  of  strata,  or 
|is  m^ses  of  igneous  origin,  they  are  very  unequal 
jin  point  of  hardness,  and  differ  widely  in  regard  to 
their  power  of  resisting  decomposition.  The  de- 
Inuding  agents  also  are  of  unequal  power,  and  have 
.not  the  same  force  in  one  locality  as  in  another  ; 
nevertheless,  whether  on  a large  scale  or  a small 
jone,  they  are  continually  waging  war  with  the 
rocks,  endeavouring  to  destroy  and  remove  them 
ifom  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  conflict 
'has  gone  on  since  the  time  of  the  forma- 
jtion  of  the  earliest  rocks  at  the  surface, 
land  has  exerted  material  influence  in  determining 
the  present  physical  features.  During  it,  whole 
[formations  of  vast  thickness  and  extent  have  been 
lutterly  destroyed,  whilst  nearly  all  the  old  rocks 
|engageci  in  the  strife  have  been  maimed  and  muti- 
ilated.  These  latter  have  had  a veritable  struggle 
for  existence,  though  whether  the  law  of  the 
(survival  of  the  fittest  is  vindicated  by  what  remains 
lis  a matter  of  opinion.  The  rocks,  however, 
would  unquestionably  have  been  routed  long  ago 
and  razed  to  a dead  level  had  they  not  possessed 
B powerful  subterranean  ally  which  elevated  them 
ibove  that  level  as  rapidly  as  they  were  worn  , 
away,  or  depressed  by  their  enemies.  The 
junderground  forces,  as  we  know  from  what  has 
ibeen  said  in  previous  articles,  have  not  acted 
isqually,  or  evenly;  they  seem  to  have  concen- 
iirated  their  power  of  elevating  on  certain  points, 
ind  along  definite  lines,  whilst  they  have  not 
.lesitated  to  withdraw  their  support,  allowing 
i:he  land  to  sink  in  certain  regions,  in  order  that 
full  strength  may  be  available  in  resisting  the  on- 
jdaught  on  other  districts.  In  a few  regions  the 
uihterranean  powers  have  boldly  endeavoured  to 
Jissert  their  superiority  by  elevating  enormous 
I'ock  masses  to  great  heights  on  the  earth’s 
Surface ; but  the  agents  of  denudation,  ever  on 
he  alert,  have_  called  forth  special  methods  of 
.Utack  in  such  situations,  and  there  the  struggle  is, 
lit  the  present  day,  short  and  sharp,  whilst  great 
excesses  are  committed  on  both  sides. 

. Agents  of  Denudation. — \Ve  have  described  the 
principal  rocks  found  at  the  earth’s  surface  ; we 
tiave  also  said  something  concerning  the  nature  of 
he  subterranean  forces ; but  we  have  not  yet 
klluded  to  their  opponents~the  various  instru- 
♦nents  called  “agents  of  denudation,”  and  their 
methods  of  action,  let  us  therefore  now  do  so. 
The  denuding  agents  may  be  divided  into  two 
liroups  those  which  act  (i)  Chemically,  and  (2) 
dechanic.'illy.  Certain  of  them  are  endowed  with 
power  to  act  in  the  dual  capacity. 

Air  under  certain  circumstances  becomes  a 
powerful  denuding  agent,  and  is  at  all  times  ready 
■0  assist  its  allies.  When  heated  by  the  sun  and 
hen  suddenly  cooled  as  the  latter  disappears 
)en%th  the  horizon,  its  effects  on  rocks  are  very 
■narked,  especially  in  countries  where  great  range 


in  diurnal  temperature  takes  place.  Dr.  Living- 
stone found  in  Central  Africa,  for  instance,  that 
surfaces  of  rock  which  during  the  day  were  heated 
up  to  1 37  deg.  Fahr,,  cooled  so  rapidly  by  radia- 
tion at  night,  that,  unable  to  sustain  the  strain 
of  contraction,  they  split  and  threw  off  sharp 
angular  fragments,  from  a few  ounces  to  100  lbs. 
or  200  lbs.  in  weight.  On  a journey  a few 
years  ago  through  the  mountainous  tracts  of 
Algeria  in  the  summer  time,  we  frequently  noticed 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  were  crumbled 
to_  dust  from  the  same  cause,  which  the  hot 
wind  removed  in  clouds  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  evening  large  slabs  would  become 
detached,  rebounding  from  ledge  to  ledge  down 
the  mountain  side.  Moving  air,  or  wind,  has 
also  considerable  power  ; it  takes  up  particles 
of  sharp  sand,  and  hurling  them  against  solid 
rocks,  chips  small  particles  off  the  latter,  and 
where  possible  polishes  them.  The  destructive 
action  of  this  sand-blast  is  well  marked  in  parts 
of  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Slates. 
The  geological  effects  of  wind  in  connexion  with 
the  origin  of  scenery  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
formation  of  sand  - dunes  and  ceolian  rocks 
generally. 

Ram  acts  in  a dual  capacity  as  a denuding 
agent.  Chemically  it  disintegrates  rocks,  forming 
soils,  and  sinking  into  the  ground  is  instruinenta 
in  excavating  caves  and  widening  fissures. 
Mechanically  it  shifts  along  loose  materials,  and 
often  makes  use  of  them  for  abrading  purposes. 
By  itself  rain  has  very  little  power  to  do 
chemical  work.  In  descending  from  the  clouds, 
however,  it  takes  up  small  proportions  of 
air,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  other 
ingredients  enabling  it  to  accomplish  the 
chemical  changes  upon  rocks  and  soils  alluded 
to.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
describe  the  actual  processes  by  which  these 
changes  are  brought  about,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  produce  the  most  widespread  effects  in 
sculpturing  the  land.  The  general  result  may 
be  considerably  modified,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  acted  upon.  Thus,  in  a 
limestone  area  the  chemical  eflect  of  rain  is  most 
marked,  as  is  evinced  by  the  enormous  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  lime  found  in  the  waters  coming 
from  such  districts,  and  which  has  been  directly 
derived  from  the  decay  of  limestones.  On  the 
other  hand,  rain  has  very  little  chemical  effect  as 
a denuding  agent  in  districts  where  slate,  schist, 
and  similar  rocks  abound ; we  have  noticed  in 
parts  of  North  Wales,  for  example,  that  the  striae 
made  during  the  time  when  that  country  supported 
glaciers  are  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  scratched  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks, 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Rain  - water  exerts  considerable  mechanical 
action  where  it  derives  sufficient  velocity  on 
sloping  land  or  the  precipitous  mountain-.side. 
Its  power  to  do  work  in  this  direction  is,  of 
course,  entirely  governed  by  concomitant  circum- 
stances.  In  those  parts  where  the  rocks  are 
readily  disintegrated,  it  finds  most  work  to  do  in 
washing  away  the  detached  particles,  and  in 
taking  them  down  the  hill-side  by  the  little 
channels  it  has  already  carved  out,  to  the  nearest 
river.  A fresh  face  of  rock  to.  be  acted  upon  is 
thus  exposed. 

Rivers  and  Streams  not  only  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  transporting  work,  but  are  great 
factors,  in  conjunction  with  rain  runlets,  in 
excavating  valleys.  The  surface  configuration  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  southern,  south-eastern, 
eastern,  north-eastern,  and  central  England  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  combined  action  of 
rain  and  rivers. 

Ice,  also,  is  responsible  for  a large  amount  of 
denudation.  It  acts  as  a disintegrator  in  forcing 
pieces  of  rock  asunder,  thus  loosening  them  from 
their  parent  mass.  This  action  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  : — Small  cracks,  or  micro- 
scopic holes  in  rocks  at  the  surface,  frequently 
contain  water  which,  on  freezing,  expands  and 
exerts  tremendous  pressure,  causing  the  fracture, 
or  hole,  to  enlarge,  or  crack  further,  thus  breaking 
up  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  re-cementing  it 
for  the  time  being  with  ice.  When  the  ice  melts, 
pieces  of  the  rock  naturally  become  detached,  and 
the  whole  disintegrates. 

Glaciers  are  great  excavators  in  solid  rocks. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  confined  to  the 
frigid  zones,  and  to  high  mountainous  areas 
in  temperate  and  tropical  climates  ; but  there 
was  a time  not  long  since,  geologically,  when 
this  country  supported  several  large  glaciers,  and 
many  surface  features  in  North  Wales,  the  Lake 
District,  and  in  mountainous  areas  in  Scotland, 
are  the  direct  effects  of  glacial  action.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  whole  of  England  was  recently 
covered  by  an  ice-cap  similar  to  that  now  found 


in  Greenland.  As  to  how  far  the  soft  rocks  on 
the  surface  of  this  country  have  been  modified  in 
their  appearance  by  the  planing  action  of  such  an 
ice-sheet  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  many  of  the 
valleys  in  North  Wales  and  Scotland  have  been 
deeply  excavated  by  glaciers.  The  action  of  the 
latter  in  this  respect  may  thus  be  summarised. 
These  rivers  of  ice  are  frequently  hundreds  of 
feet  in  thickness,  and  are  rent  from  top  to 
bottom  by  large  cracks.  Pieces  of  stone  fall  on 
the  glacier  from  the  rocks  along  its  flanks,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  these  find  their  way  by  the 
cracks  or  otherwise,  to  the  bottom.  As  the 
glacier  slowly  moves,  the  hard  pieces  of  stone  at 
its  base  are  dragged  along,  filing  off  irregularities, 
and  scoring  its  rocky  channel  with  small  furrows, 
or  stria?.  This  action,  continued  over  a long 
period,  gradually  excavates  the  bed  of  the  ice 
river  to  a great  depth.  Such  picturesque  valleys 
as  that  of  Nantffrancon,  near  Snowdon,  owe,  if 
not  their  origin,  at  least  their  present  shape,  to  the 
power  of  glaciers. 


OBITUAR  Y. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown.— Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  the  artist,  died  on  the  6th  inst.  at  his 
residence,  St.  Edmund's-terrace,  Regent's-park. 
The  dece.ased  was  born  at  Calais,  of  English 
parents,  in  1821,  and  was  educated  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  lie  took  a 
decided  step  as  an  exhibitor  in  England  by  sending 
two  cartoons  to  Westminster  Hall.  Shortly  after 
this  he  visited  Italy.  At  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1851  he  produced  his  large  picture  of  “ Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  the  Third,"  which  had  been 
several  years  in  progress.  This  picture,  among 
those  selected  by  Government  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855,  received  the  Liverpool  prize  of  50/.  in 
1858.  After  1852,  Mr.  Brown,  though  exhibiting  at 
limes  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  other  places,  did 
not  again  come  before  the  London  public  till  1865, 
when  he  opened  an  exhibition  in  Piccadilly  of  fifty 
pictures,  and  as  many  cartoons  and  sketches.  He 
subsequently  painted  many  well-known  pictures,  and 
his  last  oil  picture  of  importance  is  “Wyclif  on 
Trial  at  Old  St.  Paul’s,"  a composition  including 
more  than  100  figures,  now  introduced  as  one  of  the 
fresco  series  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  past 
eleven  years  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Brown  frequently  lectured  and  wrote 
on  art. 



GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Mother  Lodge  at  Kilwinning,  Ayr- 
SHIRE. — The  New  Mother  Lodge  at  Kilwinning  was 
opened  recently  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Cochrane, 
M.P.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Lodga  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  building  was  laid  in  September 
last.  It  has  a frontage  to  Main-street,  and  the 
style  adopted  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Renaissance.  An 
arched  doorway,  forming  the  main  entrance,  occupies 
one  side  of  the  frontage,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
double  window  lighting  the  main  committee-room  ; 
over  the  door  and  windows  moulded  trusses 
carry  a stone  balcony  and  balustrade,  which  run 
along  the  whole  frontage,  and  alsocarrva  projecting 
five-light  oriel.  Above  this  is  a deep-pitched  gable, 
with  moulded  steps,  and  across  the  gable  is  carried 
a broad  sculptured  band  bearing  the  words  “Mother 
Lodge ' ' on  the  background  of  thistle  enrichment.  The 
front  is  of  reel  sandstone  from  Mauchline  Quarry, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  a pale  green  slate, 
finished  at  the  apex  with  red  tiling.  Entering  the 
porch,  a tiled  vestibule  leads  to  the  inner  staircase 
hall,  from  which  the  lodge-room  is  entered,  and  a 
wide  square  staircase  gives  access  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  lodge-room,  42  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a coned 
ceiling,  and  partly  open-timber  roof,  is  entirely 
sky-lighted.  On  the  ground  floor,  there  will  be  a 
committee-room  and  other  accommodation.  On 
the  upper  floor  are  two  waiting-rooms.  The 
buildirig  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Armour,  jun.,  Irvine,  resident  architect. 

Additions,  St.  Catharine’s  Church,  Canton, 
Cardiff. — The  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  King’s-road,  Cardiff, 
have  just  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  was 
commenced  several  years  ago,  but  lack  of  funds 
prevented  its  completion  ; and  although  consider- 
able improvements  and  extensions  have  been  made, 
a good  deal  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  new 
portions  of  the  building  consist  ofa  chancel  40  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide,  a south  aisle  organ-chamber,  and 
choir  and  priests'  vestries  : the  work  being  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  coloured  bricks,  relieved  by  dressings  of 
stone,  have  been  used  for  the  interior  of  the 
building.  As  yet  the  furnishings  of  the  church  are 
not  fixed,  and  the  stalls  are  only  temporary  in 
character.  The  windows  are  adorned  with  glass  of 
an  antique  pattern,  by  Saveli,  of  London.  About 
2,400/.  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  already 
done,  and  another  portion  of  the  nave  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  to  be  added  when  funds  allow. 
The  church  when  completed  will  afford  sitting 
accommodation  for  over  800,  and  the  extensions 
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have  been  carried  out  front  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Kempson  & Fowler,  architects,  Cardiff;  the  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  \V.  Symonds,  of  Canton. 

University  Extension  College,  Reading.— 
The  fifteenth-century  building  originally  used  as  the 
dormitory  of  the  Hospilium  of  St.  John  attached  to 
Reading  Abbey,  restored  some  three  years  ago  by 
the  Corporation  of  Reading,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  College,  having 
been  found  inadequate  as  to  size  on  account  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  additional  accommodation,  and 
with  great  liberality  and  public  spirit  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton,  to  whom  the 
college  is  under  great  obligations,  bought  the 
vicarage  of  St,  Lawrence,  which  adjoins  the 
Hospitium,  at  a cost  of  4.500/.,  and  has  undertaken 
to  convey  the  property  to  the  college  at  any  lime 
during  the  next  three  years  for  4,000/.  Pending  the 
accumulation  of  this  fund,  he  has  let  the  bouse  to 
the  college  at  a nominal  rent.  In  order  to  adapt  the 
vicarage  to  college  purposes,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  Hospilium,  some  considerable  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  buildings,  and  there  have  been 
added  a corridor,  a new  Biological  Theatre,  and 
laboratory  : a new  physical  laboratory  and  work- 
shops ; a common  room  for  the  staff ; and  lavatories 
and  retiring  rooms.  Some  further  addition,  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  the  first  President 
of  the  College,  is  also  intended,  for  which  a fund  is 
being  raised.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  MacCarthy  Fill,  builder,  of(Reading,iand  Mr, 

S.  Slingsby  Stallwood.  of  Reading,  is  the  architect. 

New  Church  for  Liversedge.  Yorkshire. 
—The  little  church  of  St.  Barnabas.  Highton, 
Liversedge.  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  a short  time  since.  The  contracts 
were  let  for  3iS37/-,  in  addition  to  which  about 
500/.  is  needed  for  a boundary  wall,  furniture, 
&c.  The  church  will  seat  about  380  persons.  The 
plan  comprises  a south  entrance  porch,  10  ft.  by 
8 ft.  ; a nave  and  aisles  56  ft.  6 in.  long,  the  former 
being  20  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisle  9 ft.  6 in.  wide  ; and 
a north  transept  15  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  6,  in.  wide.  In 
continuation  eastward  of  the  south  aisles  is  the 
organ  chamber,  15  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  The 
chancel  is  28  ft.  6 in.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  having 
open  seats  with  carved  ends.  To  the  north  of  the 
chancel  are  separate  vestries  for  the  clergy  and 
choir,  fitted  with  all  requirements.  The  roofs  are 
constructed  of  open  timber  work,  stained  dark,  and 
the  seats,  which  are  cut  from  pitch-pine,  are  stained  a 
rather  lighter  tint.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Swinden  Barber,  of  Liversedge.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Milner,  Mirfield,  masons; 
W.  Halliwell,  Brighouse,  carpenter  and  joiner  ; J. 
Naylor  & Son.  Halifax,  plumbers  and  glaziers  and 
hot'and  cold  water  engineers  ; Rushworth  & Firth, 
Halifax,  slaters  and  plasterers ; S.  Kendall,  Hud- 
dersfield, painter  and  stainer. 

The  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company's 
Schools. — The  secondary  schools  of  the  Edinburgh 
Merchant  Company  were  opiened  on  the  and  inst. 
During  the  vacation  considerable  structural  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  on  George  Watson's 
College  and  George  Square  Ladies'  College.  Various 
plans  were  considered,  and  various  sites  talked  of, 
but  finally  it  was  resolved  to  erect  two  new  wings  to 
the  old  school,  and  to  rearrange  the  institution  so  as 
to  have  the  elementary  department  in  one  of  these 
wings.  That  work  has  now  been  completed,  and  a 
new  gymnasium  has  also  been  built  at  the  back  of 
the  existing  building.  Two  new  staircases  connect 
the  main  building  with  the  wings,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  six  large  class-rooms  and  three  small  ones. 
The  cost  of  the  additions  amounts  to  between 
10,000/.  and  12,000/.  Upon  George  Watson's 
Ladies'  College  extensive  improvements  have  also 
been  completed.  Last  year  the  Governors  acquired 
a house  to  the  east  of  their  property,  and  on  the  site 
thev  erected  a new  wing.  This  year  they  have 
erected,  in  lieu  of  the  old  building  on  the  west  side 
of  the  school,  a new  wing,  corresponding  to  that  on 
the  east,  but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  will  be  about  5.000/. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs  M'Gibbon 
& Ross,  architects,  Edinburgh. 

Gasworks,  Ancoats.— The  contract  for  the 
Carbonic  Acid  Gasworks,  to  be  erected  in  Pollard- 
street,  .-Xncoats,  Manchester,  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
James  Byrora,  contractor,  Woolfold,  Bury,  bis 
estimate  being  2.715/.  3s.  pd.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Tuke,  of  Manchester,  are  the  architects  for  the 
building. 

New  Church,  Gateshead. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  tlie  new  church  of  St.  Aidan,  which  is  being 
erected  at  Bank-street,  Gateshead,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  new  church  will 
accommodate  about  500  people.  Being  built 
on  a slope,  the  schools  are  placed  beneath  the 
church,  and  will  accommodate  about  400  children. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  5.000/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Stephen  Piper,  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Haswell  & Waugh,  Gateshead,  and  the  clerk  of 
works  Mr.  Richley. 

Mission  H.all.  Belfast.— The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Beechpark  Mission  Hall  new  building,  which 
is  being  erected  in  Hillview-street,  Oldpark-road, 
Belfast,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  new  hall, 


which  will  have  frontages  to  three  streets,  will  have 
high-pitched  gables  and  projecting  barge-boards. 
The  superstructure  will  be  built  out  of  selected  per- 
forated Vick.  The  main  side  walls  will  be  about  20  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  height  of  the  interior  from  floor 
to  ceiling  will  be  28  ft.  White  stone  dressings  will  be 
used  throughout.  The  roof  is  to  be  surmounted  with  a 
Bargle's  ventilator,  with  an  ornamental  canopy  oyer 
the  same.  The  interior  of  the  building  will  comprise 
a lecture-hall,  a reading-room,  the  necessary  sanitary 
apartments,  a cloak-room  and  a kitchen,  and  there 
are  to  be  two  galleries.  The  style  of  the  building 
will  be  Gothic.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Milligan 
& M'Cartney,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
C.E.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fraser  & Son. 

The  New  Technical  School,  Birmingham. 

Xhe  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  Sapeote  & Sons  for  the 

work  of  erecting  the  new  Technical  School  in 
Suffolk-street  for  the  sum  of  47,489/.  has  been 
accepted. 

Fine  Art  Gallery,  Peckham-road.  — On 
Monday  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  South 
London  Fine  Art  Gallery,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Peckham-road.  The  building  includes  picture 
galleries,  a lecture  room,  and  a library.  It  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  and  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Prestige  & Co. , Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico. 
The  picture  gallery  skylights  have  been  glazed  on 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  & Co.'s  patent  invincible 
system. 

Alterations  to  the  West  Ham  Parish 
Church. — The  parish  church  of  West  Ham,  which 
has  undergone  considerable  alteration  and  improve- 
ment. was  re-opened  recently.  At  various  periods 
the  church  has  undergone  alteration  and  restoration. 
The  latest  work  was  carried  out  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pelly,  the  vicar.  This  work 
included  the  removal  of  the  one  remaining  gallery  in 
the  south  aisle,  the  cleaning  of  the  interior,  the 
addition  of  choir  and  clergy  vestries  in  place  of  the 
old  vestry,  and  the  restoration  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Wilham,  under  the  suprervision  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Winmill,  the  architect.  The  loss  of  seats  conse- 
quent upon  the  removal  of  the  old  gallery  has  been 
compensated  for  by  utilising  and  seating  the  old 
vestry  and  other  portions  of  the  church  hitherto 
unoccupied,  100  new  seats  having  been  thereby  pro- 
vided. The  lighting  of  the  nave  and  aisles  has  been 
improved  ; new  stone  windows  have  been  substituted 
for  the  old  ones  in  the  south  aisle  ; and  the  removal 
of  the  gallery  has  added  to  the  natural  light  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  new  vestries  built  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  church  are  of  Kentish  rag 
with  dressed  stone  facings.  The  organ  has  also 
been  restored  and  partially  rebuilt. 

Proposed  New  School.  Partick,  Lanark- 
shire.— On  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Partick  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  an  application  was  made  by  the  Govan 
Parish  School  Board,  for  leave  to  erect  a new  school. 
The  application  was  granted.  The  building  will 
consist  of  four  stories,  and  will  accommodate  1,500 
scholars,  the  cost  being  estimated  at  from  18,000/. 
to  20,000/.  On  the  basement  will  be  the  janitor's 
house,  boys'  workshops,  heating  and  engine  rooms. 
&c.  In  connexion  with  the  school  there  will  be  a 
laundry.  Messrs.  H.  B.  & W.  Steel  & Balfour, 
Glasgow,  are  the  architects. 

Central  Library.  Camberwell. — On  Mon- 
day, the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  Central 
Library.  Peckham-road.  Camberwell.  The  new 
building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock,  of  Finsbury 
Pavement,  E.C.,  the  builder  being  Mr.  J.  O. 
Richardson,  Peckham.  Externally  the  material 
used  is  red  brick  and  Portland-stone,  the  arcaded 
porch  being  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of  polished 
Cornish  granite,  while  granite  steps  lead  to  the 
vestibule.  The  main  corridor  is  10  ft.  wide,  par- 
titioned with  arcaded  grey  granite  columns,  the 
lending  library  and  news  room  being  to  the  right 
and  lefl  of  tbe  corridors.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  about  12,000/.  At  the  back  of  the  building 
is  a public  garden  and  recreation-ground. 


to  borrow  4,570/.  for  proposed  high  level  inter-e 
cepting  and  relief  main  .sewers  and  sewage? 
disposal  works,  and  350/,  for  private  street  im-n 
provement  works,  in  accordance  with  the  plans, 1 
&c.,  prepared  by  Mr.  Geoft'rey  Wilson,  Town.i 
Surveyor,  and  adopted  by  the  Local  Board. 

New  Bridge,  Cambuslang. — The  new  bridge? 
over  the  Clvde  at  Cambuslang  has  been  opened  forT^ 
traffic.  It  has  been  built  from  designs  by  Mcssrs.r 
Crouch  & Hogg,  C.E.  The  bridge  consists  of  three'i 
lattice  girder  spans  of  90  ft.  each,  with  masonry  piers;, 
founded  on  cylinders  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river.? 
In  conne.xion  with  the  bridge  there  is  about  thre^'. 
quarters  of  a mile  of  new  roads  forming  direeb 
communication  between  Cambuslang  and  Tollcross,s, 
Tlie  total  cost  of  the  works  has  been  about  lo.oool.a 
The  contractors  for  the  bridge  and  new  roads  werai 
Messrs.  John  Palon  & Co. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATIONS 


Window,  Parish  Church,  Barnes.  — 4. 
three-light  east  window  was  recently  unveiled  at; 
the  Parish  Church.  Barnes,  the  subjects  beingn 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre  light,  the  Blessede 
Virgin  and  St.  John  in  the  left  and  right  lights 
respectively.  The  figures  are  treated  very  con-Ji 
ventionally  in  antique  glass,  with  full  tones  upon  a 
background  of  gold  and  yellow,  tbe  draperies  andi 
canopies  being  diapered  after  the  manner  oi  1 
old  English  glass  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentbl 
centuries.  The  window  was  designed  and  execulede 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  Brothers. 

New  Window  at  the  Parish  Church;! 
.-^.TiiELHAMPTON. — A new  window  has  just  beene 
dedicated  at  the  parish  church  of  Alhelhampton;i 
Dorsetshire.  This  completes  the  chancel  window6,v 
which  are  now  all  filled  with  stained  glass.  Thel 
latest  addition  represents  the  archangel  St.  Raphael, e 
the  work  being  executed  at  the  studio  of  Messrs.!. 
Heaton  & Butler,  of  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France.— Mr.  Evans,  an  American  residing  in . 
Paris,  has  given  a large  house  belonging  to  him  ah 


SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


New  Reservoir,  Cardiff. — A meeting  of  the 
Cardiff  Waterworks  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Town-hall  on  ihe  6th  in.st..  when  Alderman  David 
Jones  presided.  A report  of  the  cost  and  dimensions 
of  the  No.  I Reservoir  in  the  Taff  Vawr  Valley 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Williams,  the  water- 
works engineer.  The  length  from  one  side  of  the 
embankment  to  the  other  would  be  1.060  ft.,  and 
_,300  ft.  from  one  end  to  Ihe  other.  From  the  bed 
of  the  river  to  the  top  would  be  a distance  of  63  ft. , 
and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  trench  would  be  70  ft. 
The  height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
valley  would  be  114  ft,  Tbe  greatest  width  at  the 
base  would  be  1,400  ft..  and  the  width  of  the  top 
wou.d  be  30  ft.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  198.723/. 
This  sum  would,  however,  include  the  making  of  a 
railway  seven  miles  and  a-half  long.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Alnwick, 
Northumberland.— A public  inquiry  was  held 
on  the  loth  inst.  at  Alnwick,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Tullocb, 
A.M.InstC.E.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
with  reference  to  an  application  by  the  Alnwick 
and  Canpn^ate  Local  Board  of  Health  for  sanctipp 


Passy  to  be  transformed  into  a boarding-house  foifi 
American  young  ladies  coming  to  Paris  for  thel 

study  of  art. The  late  Dr.  Charcot  has  left  to  thel 

Louvre  a curious  album  of  drawings  and  wateit' 
colours  by  Delacroix,  made  in  the  course  of  a touci 
in  Morocco,  in  which  the  great  painter  hadi 
embodied  his  notes  and  impressions  of  the  country? 

Ax.  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  an  e.xhibition  has. 

been  opened  of  the  stained  glass  designs  submitted  ir 
competition  for  the  windows  of  the  Cathedrar 
at  Orleans,  in  which  are  to  be  representedf 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Joan  0.' 
Arc.  There  are  twelve  competitors,  amongi 
whose  works  those  of  M.  Albert  Maignan  ancr 
M.  Champigneulles  are  most  conspicuous  foil- 

excellence. The  " Prix  Jarry."  founded  in  favour- 

of  a ' ‘ Pensionnaire  " architect  returning  from  Romen 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Chedanne,  who  obtained 

the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1887. A new  Maternitji 

hospital  is  shortly  to  be  built  in  Paris,  on  part  ofthsi 
site  of  the  H6pital  St.  Antoine.  It  will  have  s 

special  entrance  in  the  Rue  de  Chaligny. Tbi. 

town  of  Lyons  is  about  to  build  a hospital  for  femalia 
convalescents,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  an  inhabitana 
of  the  town  who  has  left  a sum  of  900,000  fr.  for  thn 

purpose. In  the  course  of  the  foundation  worlcr 

for  the  new  Mairie  of  tbe  Xth  Arrondissement  (Parisr 
the  workmen  have  discovered  the  arch  of  a subu 
terranean  bridge  near  the  corner  of  tbe  RuK 
Chateau  d'Eau  and  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Martini 
The  bridge  must  have  formerly  crossed  a streana 
indicated  in  the  plan  of  Turgot  (173°).  ano 
known  under  the  name  of  the  river  ' ’ de  la  grange? 
bateli^re,"  or  “ de  Menilmontant.”  Traces  of  thill 
stream  were  formerly  discovered  in  preparing  ihi 
foundations  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  It  flowcft 
into  the  Seine  after  traversing  the  Champs  Elysdea 

The  railway  company  ‘‘de  I'Ouest"  hal 

prepared  the  plans  of  a line  between  Dieppe  ann 

Ha\Te. A considerable  quantity  of  ancieni 

pottery,  of  a red  terra-cotta,  has  been  discovered  il 
a field’ situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Touch  and  thi 
Garonne,  in  the  outskirts  of  Toulouse.  Som-- 
pearls  and  amber  have  also  been  found,  and  i 
search  for  further  remains  is  being  continued.-  ' 


The  statue  by  M.  Barrias,  " I^  Nature  Myst^rieuw 
et  Voil^e  se  decouvrant  devant  la  Science,"  whidi 


was  a conspicuous  work  at  the  Salon  of  thn 
vear,  has  just  been  erected  on  the  fa9ade  c 
the  building  of  the  Faculty  de  M^decine  a 

Bordeaux. The  sea-painters,  M.  Dumoulin  an; 

M.  Paul  Jobert,  have  been  commissioned  by  lb 
Government  to  proceed  to  Toulon  to  make  sludiec 
for  the  picture  intended  to  recall  the  meeting  of  th 

Russian  and  French  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean. 

At  Etoile  (DrSrae)  last  Sunday  was  inaugurated; 
monument  commemorating  tbe  Provincial  Federal 
lion  in  1789.  Tbe  monument  consists  of  a pedeste 
supporting  a column  with  an  Ionic  capital,  su 

mounted  by  a star. The  sudden  death  I 

announced,  at  Moscow,  of  a designer  who  hi 
acquired  a certain  reputation  in  tbe  Ulustrat*'. 
Parisian  Journals  under  tbe  name  of  “Dick  4 
J^nlay, " His  real  name  was  Georges  Hardoin. — 
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a.  Michel  Hardengue,  landscape  painter,  has  died 
..t  Bourboule  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  was  a 
jiupil  of  M.  Bonnat,  and  his  works  have  figured, 
jnce  1875,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  Salon.  Among 
hem  may  be  named  ‘'Le  Pain  Beni  ” (1884),  and 
in  the  last  salon,  “ Lc  Soleil  Couchant  au  Trhport." 
, Bavaria. — A gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
•arious  societies  whose  object  it  is  to  develop  what 
jj  termed  in  Germany  a "rational”  art  feeling,  has 
een  held  at  Munich,  and  a special  exhibition  of  the 
i' rational"  painters' materials  was  opened  in  con- 
lexion  with  it.  A number  of  papers  have  been  read 
ty  eminent  artists  as  well  as  chemists,  and  it  has 
jpparcntly  been  decided  to  promote  some  measures 
hr  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  adulterated  paints, 
'he  painter  Herr  von  Lenbach  presided  at  the 

lieeting. The  first  congress  of  authorities  on  the 

jlislory  of  Art  was  held  at  Nuremberg  last  week, 
apers  were  read  by  Professor  Dietrichson 
Thristiama)  on  "Norse  Architecture.”  and  by 
rofessor  Neuwirth  (Prague)  on  "Cracow.”  An 
istitution  is  to  be  founded  specially  for  the 
rcouragcment  of  research  in  the  history  of  art. 
Belgium. — a set  of  fifty  bells  are  to  be  hung  in 
le  clock-tower  of  the  Maison  du  Roi  on  the  Brussels 
larket-place.  The  bells  will  cost  the  town  14,000  fr. , 
ad  are  to  be  in  working  order  by  next  October, 
hey  will  be  used  by  special  order  of  the  Municipality 

>r  ringing  chimes  on  certain  t cite  days. According 

> our  contemporary,  L' Bleciricien,  Brussels  will 
pparcntly  soon  have  its  electric  railway.  Two 
nderground  lines  are  to  be  constructed  ; one 
)nnecting  the  lower  town  with  the  Quartrer 
eopold,  the  other  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
oulev.ards.  The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  lines  is 
I be  about  17,800,000  fr. , and  the  annual  working 

:penses  are  estimated  at  about  750,000  fr. The 

jcessary  buildings  for  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  are 
jing  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Haas, 
hose  domestic  architecture  is  well  known  in 
elgium.  The  " Old  Flemish  Town,"  which  is 
ling  put  up  on  the  exhibition  grounds,  is  in  the 

inds  of  the  Flemish  artist,  M.  Van  Cuyck. 

t Ostend,  the  Eden  Variety  Theatre  has  been 

jstroyed  by  fire. At  Bruges,  the  workmen 

nployed  on  the  new  sewer  works  came  across  some 
sli-preserved  tombs  showing  excellent  polychrome 
^oration,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
intury. 


Berlin. — The  title  of  a " Geheimer  Baurath" 
Its  been  given  to  Professor  Orth  by  order  of  the 
mperor.  He  is  the  only  architect  practising 
'ivately  in  Germany  who  has  received  the  distinc- 
)n  which  has,  so  far,  been  essentially  reserved  for 
chitects  in  Government  employ.  The  title  was 
ven  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a new 

lurch  lately  completed  by  Herr  Orth. The 

adual  alteration  of  the  interior  arrangements  of 
ihinkel’s  Royal  Playhouse  is  at  last  complete. 
3th  the  stage  and  auditorium  have  now  been  made 
safe  as  the  original  plan  of  the  building  allowed. 
— A very  well  arranged  e.xhibition  of  gas  apparatus 
:is  been  opened  at  Charlottenburg  in  connexion 
tith  a gathering  of  gas  and  water  engineers  which 
jok  place  at  Berlin.  The  show  was  considered  a 
ry  _ successful  one,  nearly  every  kind  of  burner, 
oking-stove,  &c. , being  on  view,  and  many 

ivelties  shown. The  amalgamated  societies  of 

;rman  engineers  had  invited  essays  describing 
me  practical  invention  for  the  abatement  of  the 
loke  nuisance  in  large  cities  and  had  offered  a 
emium  of  300/.  for  the  best  contribution.  The 
mmittee  of  assessors  received  six  essays,  but  were 
>t  satisfied  with  any  of  the  proposals.  The  com- 
lition  is  to  be  repeated. 

Saxe-Coburg-Goth.a. — Gotha  is  to  have  some 
w central  law-courts  and  a new  prison  at  a cost  of 
.out  22,500/.  A competition  for  a design  has  been 
ened  and  some  valuable  premiums  {250/.,  150/., 
/.)  will  be  given  by  a jury  of  seven  expert  assessors 
iluding  Professor  Ende,  of  Berlin,  and  Herr  Hugo 
:ht,  of  Leipsic. 


Malton,  where  the  priory  owned  land.  The  Rev. 
E.  M.  Cole,  who  has  written  on  Yorkshire  geology, 
tells  me  that  several  churches  on  the  Wolds  are 
built  of  Birdsall  stone.  At  Watlon,  the  local  chalk 
occurs  occasionally  in  interior  walling  (facing)  along 
with  the  grit.” 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Halifax. — A 
trades  and  industrial  exhibition  was  opened  on 
Monday  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Halifax,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Provincial  Trades  Exhibition 
Company,  Birmingham,  and  with  Mr.  Edward  Cox, 
of  Edgbaston,  as  manager.  The  object  is  to 
promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the  locality  and 
to  instruct  and  interest  the  people.  There  are  close 
upon  150  e.xhibits,  a large  number  of  them 
illustrating  the  trades  of  Halifax  and  district,  and 
filling  the  hall  and  the  adjacent  gymnasium.  The 
ante-rooms  are  used  for  entertainments.  The 
exhibition  is  lighted  at  night  by  electricity.  The 
exhibition  is  to  be  continued  till  November  4. 

The  Stonework  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry 
Hall. — We  are  informed  that  the  stonework  of  the 
Camberwell  Vestry  Hall  has  just  been  cleaned  and 
restored,  the  stonework  being  made  to  look  fresh 
and  clean,  while  the  natural  differences  of  grain  and 
tint  are  not  concealed.  We  understand  that  this 
has  been  done  by  treating  the  work  with  Szerelmey 
Stone  Liquid  after  well  washing  it  with  soap  and 
water.  The  liquid  is  said  to  waterproof  the  masonry 
and  preserve  it  from  decay. 

The  Plotting  Parlour,  Hull. —Ye  Old 
White  Harte,  a famous  hostelry  in  Hull  that  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Rodnell,  of  Lincoln,  for  5,000/.  It  was 
in  a room  in  this  house,  now  known  as  the  ‘ ' Piolting 
Parlour."  that  the  authorities,  during  the  Civil  War, 
resolved  to  refuse  King  Charles  admittance  to  the 
town. 


MISCELLANEOUii . 


Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
igineers.  — The  Sixteenth  Voluntary  Pass 
amination  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
iinicipal  Engineer  and  Local  Board  Surveyor, 
Wed  out  by  this  Association,  was  held  at  the  St. 
lorge's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
itober  6 and  7.  Seventeen  candidates  were 
lered  for  the  examination.  The  examiners  were  : 
inicipal  Engineering,  T.  De  Courcy  Meade, 
-Inst.C.E. ; Building  Construction,  H.  P.  Boulnois, 
jlnst.CE.  ; Sanitary  Science,  A.  M.  Fowler, 
.Inst.C.E.  ; Public  Health  Law,  J.  Lobley, 
.Inst.C.E.  Mr.  Lobley  acted  as  superintending 
■ miner.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  in 
iidon  in  April,  1894. 

Iast  Riding  Antiquari.an  Society.  — A 
respondent  writes  : — " Your  account  of  the  meet- 
lof  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society  and  the 
•tton  Excavations  is  otherwise  so  correct  that  you 
/ not  object  to  have  two  slight  errors  pointed  out. 

25®'  col.  3,  line,  5 : The  great  cloister  was  on 
. north  side  of  the  church,  not  the  south.  The 
■le  used  at  Watton  is  from  the  lower  calcareous 
of  which  the  nearest  outcrop  is  at  Birdsall,  near 


New  Overmantel  for  the  Liverpool  Town 
Hall.  — Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
recently  by  the  exhibition  in  the  Council-chamber  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Rathbone's  gift  of  a carved  over- 
mantel for  the  vestibule  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Hall.  The  work  has  come  f'-om  Sharrott's,  Chester, 
and  is  a wood-carving  in  the  Jacobean  style,  the 
jambs  of  the  gate  being  supported  by  large-sized 
figures.  Round  the  peristyle  runs  a poetical  legend. 

Public  Works  in  Ro^^E.— The  British  Consul 
at  Rome,  in  a recent  report  upon  the  trade  and 
finances  of  that  city,  observes  The  Act  embodying 
the  measures  adopted  by  Government  in  aid  of  the 
municipal  finances,  and  for  the  completion  of 
certain  works  which  had  been  commenced,  did  not 
provide  in  a definite  manner  the  ways  and  means 
for  executing  the  works  which  the  Government  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  carry  out.  Consequently,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  submit  to  Parliament  a fresh  Bill 
respecting  this  work  in  the  capital.  According  to  this 
Act,  which  has  been  adopted  and  promulgated,  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  complete  the  Polyclinic  Hos- 
pital by  the  year  1898,  assigning  for  that  purpose  the 
annual  sum  of  60,000/.,  and  to  lay  out  1,380,000/. 
upon  an  additional  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  comple- 
tion of  Via  Cavour  and  Piazza  Venezia,  Courts  of 
Justice,  &c.  The  installations  in  the  principal  streets 
for  the  illumination  of  the  city  by  electricity,  produced 
at  Tivoli  in  the  works  of  the  Anglo-Roman  Gas 
Company,  have  been  successfully  carried  out,  but 
the  system  of  branching  off  the  wires  from  the 
receiving  station  has  been  modified.  Instead 
of  using  overhead  wires,  which  would  have 
given  rise  to  a great  many  inconveniences  and 
complaints  from  the  owners  of  houses,  the 
underground  system  was  adopted,  both  in  the 
distribution  of  electricity  in  private  houses  and  for 
public  illumination  with  street  lamps.  The  two 
circuits  are  kept  separate  and  the  current  is  conveyed 
by  independent  cables.  The  streets  lighted  by 
electricity  are  Via  Nazionale,  new  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  Via  del  Corso,  streets  leading  from  the 
railway  station  by  Piazza  Barberini  to  Piazza 
Colonna,  including  the  square  of  that  name. 
The  tramway  service  has  reached  its  complete 
development  in  respect  to  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  city,  new  lines  having  been  laid 
down,  thus  completing  the  net  which  had  been  fixed 
by  the  communal  administration.  The  lines  are  all 
worked  by  horses,  but  it  is  proposed  to  use 
electricity  on  some  of  them.  The  works  connected 
with  the  new  quay  at  Civita  Vecchia  proceeded 
uninterruptedly  during  1892,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year  the  whole  of  the  quay  will  be 
above  water.  Th?  whole  work,  as  far  as  it  is 
foreseen,  will  be  completed  in  about  two  years  from 
the  present  time. 


LEGAL. 

BIRMINGH.AM  CITY  POLICE  COURTS. 

Court  No.  2,  before  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Warden. 
Edwin  Airey,  of  Star-villa,  Gillott-road.  was 
summoned  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Till,  City 
Surveyor,  for  contravention  of  the  City  by- laws  in 
five  different  cases,  in  respect  to  a house  that  has 
been  erected  in  Gillott-road  ; first,  for  covering  up 
the  drain  to  fresh-air  inlet  without  notice  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  City  Surveyor’s  office  for  its 
inspection  ; second,  that  he  did  erect  an  inefficient 


ventilating  shaft  in  zinc  in  lieu  of  iron,  as  marked  on 
approved  drawing  ; third,  that  he  did  extend  the 
building,  and  construct  an  internal  water-closet 
without  having  first  deposited  and  obtained  the 
approval  of  plans  ; fourth,  for  having  the  drain  to 
water-closet  to  run  underneath  a building,  where  it 
was  practicable  to  bring  separate  drains  outside  ; 
and  fifth,  for  allowing  the  house  to  be  occupied 
prior  to  sending  in  completion  notice. 

■The  defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Mallard, 
solicitor,  and  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  The  evidence  in 
each  of  the  separate  cases  was  as  follows  ; — 

Case  No.  i. — Mr.  Turner,  Drainage  Inspector, 
gave  evidence  that  the  drain  to  fresh  air  inlet  had 
been  covered  up,  and  had  not  been  inspected,  and 
that  on  being  uncovered  found  that  the  pipes  were 
not  jointed  in  anyway,  but  that]  all  the  joints  were 
left  open. 

Case  No.  2. — Mr.  Lloyd,  Building  Surveyor, 
stated  that  the  joints  of  the  ventilating  pipes  were 
badly  made,  and  would  admit  foul  air  into  the 
bedroom  window,  which  was  within  6 in.  of  the 
same,  and  that  a proper  joint  could  not  be  made 
between  zinc  and  iron. 

'I  his  evidence  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  plumber,  of  Latimer-street 
South,  who  stated  that  he  was  a man  of  thirty  years' 
practical  e.xperience. 

Case  No.  3. — Mr.  F.  W.  Lloyd  gave  evidence 
that  the  defendant  had  extended  the  building  and 
constructed  an  internal  water-closet,  and  had 
departed  from  the  original  drawing,  and  without 
depositing  and  having  obtained  the  approval  of  new 
plans,  this  evidence  was  supported  by  Mr.  Turner, 
who  stated  that  the  work  was  carried  out  in  an 
inefficient  manner. 

Case  No.  4. — Mr.  Lloyd  gave  evidence  that  it  was 
practicable  to  construct  separate  drains,  and  not  to 
run  two  water-closets  into  one  drain  ; this  was  sup- 
supported  by  the  Drainage  Inspector.  A plumber, 
Mr.  Marlow,  was  called  by  the  defendant’s  solicitor  ; 
when  asked  what  he  was  by  the  bench  he  said  he 
was  a plumber;  asked  how  long,  he  replied  he  was 
born  a plumber.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a 
loose  manner  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
witness-box  by  the  bench. 

Case  No.  5. — The  Building  Surveyor  stated  that 
he  had  received  a letter  from  the  defendant  which 
said  that  he  had  had  an  application  from  a person  who 
wished  to  become  a tenant,  and  he  (the  defendant) 
wanted  the  house  occupied  at  once.  Upon  visiting 
the  house  on  June  9 the  Building  Surveyor  found  the 
house  had  been  occupied  for  some  considerable 
time.  Mr.  Turner  supported  the  Building  Surveyor's 
evidence,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Turner)  had  visited  the 
house  on  June  3,  and  found  it  occupied  then.  The 
building  surveyor  then  said  that  having  found  the 
house  was  a series  of  contraventions  of  the  by-laws, 
served  notices  on  the  defendant  to  make  the  various 
alterations  required,  but  none  cf  these  notices  had 
the  defendant  acknowledged  or  complied  with  in  any 
shape  or  form,  consequently  proceedings  were  taken 
some  six  weeks  ago,  and  adjourned  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  defendant,  who  then  gave  an  under- 
taking, through  his  counsel,  that  the  whole  of  the 
works  required  should  be  done  at  once,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  surveyor.  The  work  not  being 
done,  the  case  was  brought  up  again. 

Mr.  Fisher,  the  Chairman,  adressing  tiie  defendant, 
commented  very  strongly  upon  his  conduct,  and 
stated  that  the  by-laws  of  the  City  were  made  in  an 
intelligent  manner  for  the  guidance  of  architects  and 
builders  in  general,  and  that  defendant  being  a 
practical  man  should  be  conversant  with  their 
requirements.  He  stated  that  disease  and  illness 
which  was  prevalent  was  largely  due  to  the  conduct 
of  such  men  as  the  defendant,  and  he  also  stated 
that  liie  officials  of  the  City  were  endeavouring,  and 
rightly  so,  to  carry  these  by-laws  into  effect,  and 
they  must  be  uplield.  Continuing,  he  stated  that 
they  had  given  the  case  serious  consideration,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant,  as  a 
warning  to  himself  and  to  others,  must  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  in  Case  No.  i they  should  fine  him 
5/.  and  costs,  or  one  month,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
cases  2/.  and  costs,  or  fourteen  days,  the  sentences  to 
run  consecutively. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUP. 


The  Lock-out  in  the  Blackburn  Building 
Trades.— After  the  lapse  of  fourteen  weeks  the 
difficulty  in  the  building  trades  in  Blackburn  appears 
to  be  no  nearer  settlement  than  at  the  beginning 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plasterers,  who  gave 
notice  in  March  last  for  an  advance,  refused  to 
continue  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  three  months 
unless  their  demand  was  conceded.  Upon  this  the 
masters  locked  out  the  carpenters,  bricklayers 
plasterers,  and  all  the  rest  engaged  in  building 
operations,  with  the  result  that  1,200  men  have  been 
out  of  employment  all  this  time.  The  trades  union 
men  say  that  the  whole  country  has  been  scoured 
for  "blacklegs,”  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
allurements  offered  by  the  masters,  only  about  fifty 
men  of  that  class  have  been  induced  to  come  to  the 
town.  All  building  operations  are  at  a standstill. 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Deslgna 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Adrertioed. 

Premiums. 

to  lie 
delivered. 

Btolnea  Local  Board  ..1  

Not.  10 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


B7  whom  Required. 


•Sewems*  Works 

Residence,  Sutton.  ^ orks  . 
Shop  Premises,  Albioo-cf" 
Additions  • 


.'  Hendon  Local  Board.. 


.'  Close  Hill  Coop.  80c. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


Seweetng  Roads.  *c.  Devonshire  Park.. 

Roof  of  Market  Hall ■ • • • 

Vicarajre.  St.  SlephenVby-Lauiicestou. . 
Brick  Culvert 

atorei,  


Store  Premises,  Idle  Green  

Making-up  Oladetcne-road.  «c.  . 
Public  Ofllees.  Stables.  4c.  Atkl 


Sheffleld  Corporation 
Leeds  Indus.  Co-op, 
3oc.  Ltm 


•Coal  Stage,  Turntable,  Ac.  Bedford  . 

Water  Supply  Works.  Pontyclun  ... 

Laying  Pipes  


School,  Gymnasium,  Ac.  Hopwood-Iai 

Halifax  

Street  Improveinenls  

^Enlarging  Post  Office,  Bolton  . 

Reading  Boom,  ■" 

*Buiird  School  . 


c.  Storrlugton.  Suss 


Granite  Rood  Metal  (700  tons)  . 


•Irou  Building  (on  hire)  . 
•Disinfecting  Station. . 


Kingston  U.R.S.  A.  .. 
Benwell  and  Fenham 

Local  Board  

J.  R.  Co 

Pontypridd  R-8. A.  .. 
Prestoupans  (N.B.) 
Police  Commra 


H,  R.  S.  Jones.. ...... 

Ilkley  Local  Board .... 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 


Valve  ShaJt.  Ac.  Beservulr,  Clough 
•Police  Station.  Heinel  Hempsted  ... 


Rodboume  Cheney 

Sch.  Bd 

Bishops  Stortford  Luc. 

Parketone  Burial  l!d. 
Waiiborough  (Wilts) 

School  Board 

South  Metro.  School 

District  

Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks. 


S.  8.  Grlmley  . . 

8.  Jackson 

Milnes  & France 

C.  Brn^ridge. . 
F.  S.  Button.... 
Hine  A Odgers. . 
C.  F.  Wlke  .... 

QSlciat". 

do. 

do. 

O.  8.  Morgan  .. 
Leslie  A Reid  .. 

Utley  A Gray  .. 
M.  Halnsworth 

O0cia> 

M.vnt  A Mant  . . 

W.  Drew  

Q^tciof 


do. 


CONTRACTS— Coiiiinucrf. 


Natoro  of  Work  o 


•Platform  Coverings,  Footbridge,  Ac. 

^ume  End  

Additions  to  Schools.  Fir  Vale 

Iron  Escape  Staircases,  Workhouse, 

Fir  Vale 

Pipe  Sewer,  Ac.  Mosley  Common.  Lancs... 


By  whom  Required. 


do. 


•Paving  Works,  King's-road  

Sewerage  Works.  Wath 

School  Buildings.  Walsall-street 

•Kcthing  Work  

•Fender  Chains.  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Ac 
•Opening  Bridge,  Hydraulic  Machinery. . . 
•Underground  Convenience  


Tyldfsley-w 
ley  Local  J 


. with-Shaker- 

. .-y  Local  Board 

Fxiihaia  Vestry 

Bipon  U.R.3.A 

Wolverhampton  SB. 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
Barry  Railway  Co 


Tenders 
> •• 
delivered,  <r 


do. 


T.  W.  Travers  .. . 

W.  Sykes 

Official  

T.  H.  Fleeming  . 
O.  W.  Holmes  ... 
J.  W".  Barry 


^orka.A 


•Enlargement  of  Marylebone  Baths.. 

Water  Supply  Works 

•Laundry.  We.stem  Hospital 

School  Buildings.  Cross  Hands  .... 


•Extension  of  Married  Couple 'f  Quarters 
•New  Coast  Guard  Station,  Cornwall .... 
Extension  of  Institution,  Silloth 


I Com,  of  Sewers 

I Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks, 
The  Commissioners  .. 

I St.  Columb  R.S.A.  . . . . 
I Mot.  Asylums  Board.. 
' Llandebie  O.D,  Sch. 
j Bd. 


QffMaZ.. 


do. 


Sinking  Shaft.  Peatherstone,  Yorks 

Chapel  and  Schools.  Suminerbridge,  Brad- 
ford (Y'orks.l 

Coastguard  Watchhouse,  Gravesend 


ilwichUnlou... 

.Admiralty 

Cumlierlaiid  and  W< 
morel  ondConvalescent 

Institution 

Ackton  Colliery  .. 


J,  Waldrum  A Son. . 

K.  Mastertoii  

A.  A C.  Harstou  .... 


David  Jenkins..... 

J.  0,  Cook 

Qfflciat  


•Erection  of  Buildings 


I W,  J,  Morley  , 

Ordnance  Yard  Autho-  I 

ritiea ' (Widal  

British  Explosives  , 

Syndicate  | B.  N.  Cubitt .. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Assistant  Surveyor  

•lUukd  Foremau  

•Surveyor  

•District  surveyor  (East  Newington.  So.) . 
•Archltoctural  Draughtsman 


By  whom  Advertised. 


1 


Civil  Service  Com.  . 

City  of  Birmingham..  lUi...., 
Penarth  Lociil  Board , . 2002. . 
London  County  Connell; 
WakeflcldCountySurv.  1302. . . 


Those  marked  uith  an  Asterink  (')  are  advertised  tn  this  number.  Competitiont.  p.  iv.  Confracf?,  pp.  Iv,,  vi.,  and  vilf.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.,  xxi.  and  xxlii. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  October  13. 

ArehitiCtural  ./4«oc/rt/2on.— Annual  General  Meeting  I 
Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mouniford. 

^ \anitary  Institute  { Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  011  “ Sanitary-  Building  Construction. 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  14. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  aitd  Dentonsiraiions  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— yhii  to  the  Express  Dair>'  Company  s 
Farm,  College  Farm,  Finchley.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  October  16. 

Lh’erfiool  Architectural  Soa'ety.— Opening  Address  by 
the  President,  Mr.  H.  Hartley.  6.30  p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
.Sanitary  Officers').— h\x.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  " Sanitary 
Appliances."  8 p.m.— Visit  to  the  East  London  Soap 
Works,  Bow.  _ 

Glasgcnu  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Gilbert 
Thomson,  M.A.,  on  " Modem  Drainage  Arrangements. 

8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  18. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Offieers).— 
Mr.  T.  Wright  Clarke  on  “Details  of  Plumbers’  Work. 


the  rod  is  brought  up  and  the  dirt-box  hermetically  seals 
the  drain. 

^^527.— Framino  or  Stretchers  for  Corrugated 
Iron  or  Steel  Sheeting  and  Roofino  : W.  Thompson. 
— 'The  invention  consists  in  making  the  stretchers  or 
framing  to  which  corrugated  sheeting  or  roofing  is  to  be 
affixed  of  coupled  bars  of  L or  X section  steel  or  iron 
(placed  in  pairs  and  parallel)  having  an  open  space 
between  their  edges  to  allow  bolts  or  rivets  to  pass 
between. 

4,771.— Heaters  for  Fire-places  : A.  J.  Boult  (a 
communication  from  abroad). — This  invention  relates  to 
certain  improvements  in  fire-places  and  stoves  in  order  to 
secure  greater  heating  power.  A hot-air  place  is  con- 
structed between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  house, 
its  lower  end  resting  on  the  top  of  a stove  of  novel  and 
peculiar  form,  and  its  upper  extremity  opening  into  the 
room,  or  rooms,  between  the  mantelpiece  and  the  ceiling. 

10,767.— Selk-stanuing  Scaffolds;  P.  P.  Nassau. — 
Four  square  upright  timbers,  perforated  with  holes  at 
intervals,  and  two  of  them  provided  at  their  feet  with 
roller  wheels,  are  so  secured  together  by  stays  as  to  support 
a platform  at  any  height  for  interior  painting,  &c.  'The 
arrangement  is  capable  of  convenient  and  quick  alteration, 
change  of  site  and  height. 

10,829. — Fixing  for  Sash-cords  : A.  E.  Williams. — 
lis  invention  relates  to  .a  means  of  fixing  the  sa.sh-cord  to 
the  sa.sh  in  such  a way  that  a broken  cord  can  be 
removed  and  a fresh  cord  substituted  without  having  to 
lake  the  sash  out  of  the  frame.  This  is  effected  by  pro- 
iding  a small  clamp  embracing  the  cord.  Should  the  latter 
break,  this  clamp  grasps  it  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be 
drawn  up  and  a new  sash-line  substituted  for  the  broken 
one. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,181.— Dry  Closets:  L.  Harris  and  another.— 


According  to  this  invention  the  floor  of  the  closet  is  suffi- 
ciently rmsed  to  form  a cavity  or  chamber  underneath  for 
receiving  the  ashes  from  riddling  cinders.  Theseashes  are 
fed  into  a receptacle  and  delivered  through  a riddle  or 
sieve  into  the  pan.  Provision  is  also  made  for  removal. 

21,064.— Flooring  Composition  : H.  Lockwood.— 
Burnt  oxide  of  iron  obtained  in  the  manufacture  ol 
sulphuric  acid  resulting  from  purification  of  coal-gas  is 
employed  ; it  is  mixed  preferably  with  anthracene  pitch, 
three  of  softened  pitch  and  two  of  the  burnt  oxide  being 
the  best  proportions. 

2,518.— Stoves  ; //.  A.  Daeval  (Paps). — For  heating 
and  cooking,  an  oil-stove  is  provided  with  interchangeable 
tops.  A casing  is  provided  to  receive  and  retain  a grid  for 
cooking,  and  a radiator  is  fixed  when  the  stove  is  used  for 
beating  only. 

10,069.  — V’entilating  Drain  Covers:  W.  . 
Morgan.  — By  means  of  this  invention,  a cover 
employed  capable  of  being  used  either  as  a ventilator  or 
non-ventilator  easily  adjusted  in  both  wa>-s.  This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  an  iron-plate  and  a rod  on  which 
the  dirt-box  bangs.  YVben  it  is  desired  to  close  the  aperture 


W.  Dransfield,  Water  and  Gns*pipe  Hooks.— 16,31,;. 
E.  Dredge,  Automatic  Door-stop. — 16,388,  R.  Vounp 
Window  Fasteners. — 16,477,  G.  Vaughan,  Attaching  Dob. 
Knobs  to  their  Spindles.— 16,518,  M.  McHaffie,  Slakilk 
Building  Blocks.— 16,612,  H.  Libbey,  Combined  Sprmr 
Hinge  and  Door  Check. — 16,627,  'Y.  Hickson,  Decoratiot 
of  Interiors, — 16,859,  J-  Martin,  Tiles  and  the  niethfll 
of  Tiling  Roofs,  Walls,  S:c. — 16,948,  J.  Bannehr  and  V. 
Chattaway,  Ventilation  of  Sewers. — 17,023,  T.  Barkti 
Water  Waste  Preventer  for  Closet  Cisterns,  — 17,06,. 
H.  Snell,  Drain  Pipes  or  Sanitary  Tubes.— 17,159,  Y 
Wilson  and  W.  Priest,  Paints. — 17,162,  E.  Jeffcote  ai 
J.  Bates,  Manufacturing  Gullie.s,  Traps,  Siphon 
and  other  Sanitary  Ware.  — 17,227,  L-  Forsbei, 
Planes.  — 17,344,  J-  Mather,  Ball-traps.  — 17, 3^, 
E.  Hughes,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  — 17,41*1  ? 
Morton,  Ornamental  Materials  for  DecoratiR 

Walls,  Ceilings,  Floors,  &c. — 17,509,  J.  Crosthwaite,  Fi 
Grates  or  Stoves. — 17,501,  C.  Kinnell,  Actuating  Venr 
lators. — 17,629.  J.  Houghton,  Window. — I7,d79i  H.  Tuki 
Machinery  for  Making  or  Cutting  Bricks,  &c.,  fref 
Plastic  Clay  or  other  material. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

18,255.  'Y.  Crow  and  S.  Lehmon,  Gullies  and  DralnAc 
708,  T.  Payne,  Fire  Grates,  Stove  Ranges,  and  Sid 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

September  25. — 17,952,  W.  Harris,  Sewer  Ventilators. 
—17.963,  J-  Blennerhasset,  Champfer  Edge  Doorway.— 
iB.ooi,  R.  Bergfeld,  Iron  Stairs. — 18,003,  R.  Bennett, 
Varnish. 

September  26. — 18,026,  J.  Clayton,  Window  Frames 
and  Sashes. — 18,040,  A.  Ward,  Ventilated  Fireproof  Floor. 

',07s,  D.  Wilson,  Pavements.  Floors,  St.iir  Treads, 
&C.  — 18,082,  A.  Johnson  and  K.  Lingell,  Window- 
fastener. 

September  27.  — 18,107,  T.  Fawcett,  Brick-making 
Machinery. — 18,172,  A.  Baer,  Stair  Treads. 

September  28. — 18,185,  H.  Powell,  Machine  for  the 
Spiral  Turning  of  Wood.— 18,504,  P-  Glen,  Windovrs. — 
18,217,  J-  Churchill,  Water-waste  Preventers,  &c.,  for 
Flushing  Purposes. 

September  29.-18,265,  S.  Reeves,  Nails,  Screws,  and 
Hooks. — 18,318,  H.  Graft  and  F.  Clarey,  Plumb  Indicator. 

September  30. — 18,325,  J.  Harvey,  Clamp. — 18,379, 
W.  Marshall,  Collapsible  Frames  for  Gates,  Shutters,  &c. 


Combustion  fn  Stoves. — 21,236,  R.  Williamson  and 
Dyson,  Archimedean  Screws. — 21,417,  W.  Br.adford,  _D 
infecting  Apparatus. — 21,011,  E.  Ward,  Syphonic  F!u‘ ; 


Cisterns.— 6,544,  L.  Hayaux,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  Glaill 
Locks  and  Latches. — i6,oe,‘ 


14,994,  J.  Mathisen,  Door  Loci 
A.  Burton,  Window-fastenings. 


} 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERT.:: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 


provisional  specifications  accepted. 


*4>S5o>  J-  Murphy,  Head  Lights. -7- is,496j  The 
Adamant  Company.  Limited,  and  J.  Wilkinson,  Fireproof 
Flooring.— -15,881,  Z.  Joseph  de  la  Royerc,  Varnish  for 
Woodwork. — 15,919,  W.  Hooker  and  C.  Fitch,  Hanging 

*r.  La  (..nm  inciHe  for  f-leaninff 


Sliding  WindowSrio  be  opened  from  the  inside  for  cleaning 
and  other  pui^o^s.  ’’’■ — r— 


15,993,  'Y.  Johnson,  Machines  for 

Pressing  B^dks.— 16,087,  W.  Beattie,  Pipe  Joints.— 16,323, 


October  2. — By  Sinclair  Son:  4,  Clephane-M 
Canonbury,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  155.,  r.  45L,  390/.  ;1| 
St.  Paul's-rd.,  U.t.  ja  yr.s.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  45/.,  415/. 


600/.;  13,  Stanford-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 
r-  55^-,  430^- — Holcombe  dr*  Betts:  20  to  23,  Lill, 
Carlislc-st.,  Lisson  Grove,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  225/.  ; . 

u, 1 VI ; ufn  ...  - --  - 


r.  74/.,  540/.— By  //.  G.  kingston(n\.  Spalding) : " Ho! 
House, ^ and  Cottage,  High-st.,  Spalding,  f.,  2,24(^. : 
plots  of  f.  garden  land,  400/.  ; an  enclosure  of  f.  lai 
4 a.  3 r.  o p.,  510/.  , 

October  4.— By  M.  Hubbard:  1,  Estelle-rd.,  Oos., 
Oak,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  i2f.  ; and  2,  Courthope-road,  ti' 
82  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  1,260/. — By  Drew  Son  : 3,  Church-tr 

Richmond,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  34/.,  300/.  ; 3 a"'; 
Evelyn-tcr.,  u.t.  75  >ts.,  g.r.  6/.,  300/. ; 27  to  49  (ooi 
Church-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  r.  541/.,  4,050/. ; 33 
39(odd),  Rosemont-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,r.  7^-,So;’ 
14,  Evelyn-rd.,  f.,  r.  34/.,  460/, ; 5 to  17,  Moses  Cottag 
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u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.,  land-tax  i/.  iis.  id.,  675/. ; 
18,  Camljridge-rd.,  Hammersmith,  f.,  350/.  ; 81,  Win- 
( che.ster-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60L  370/. 

I OcTonER  5. — By  A.  iVatson:  F.g.r.  of  80/.,  Selby-rd., 
I Anerley,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  2,000/.— By  Field  Sons : 
» 280,  Lower-rd.,  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  4L  los.,  180/. 
I — IJy  Glover  Harrison.'.  112,  Bedford  Hill,  Balham, 
1 u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  400/. — By -‘Vi.’Tt/^dK  <S^  C<7.  ; 99, 
i Highbury  Hill,  Highbury,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  65/., 
I 400/.  ; 5,  6,  13,  22,  Marian-st.,  Homerton,  f.,  610/.  ; 80,  82, 
, 84,  Chalgrove-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los., 
1 37S^- — By  Driver  Co.  (at  Maidstone):  “Little  Mill 
Farm,"  Marden,  Kent,  34a.  or.  it  p.,  f.,  i,oooi. — By 
I IVilkinsnii,  Soh,  IVclck  (at  Brighton) : 30,  Ventnor 
\ Villas,  Hove,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,370/.  ; 61,  63,  Blatchlngton-rd.,  f., 
' r.  58/.,  r,ioo;  19,  Goldstone  Villas,  f.,  1,550/.  ; 5,  8, 
i Albany  Villas,  c.,  r.  138/.,  2,130/.  ; 6,  25,  Osborne-st.,  c., 
, r.  54/.,  850/. 

I October  6.— By  Driver  <5r*  Perfect:  49,  Rupert-rd., 
I Holloway,  f.,  250/.  ; 47,  Rupert-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.  g.r.  3/.  3s., 
I 160/. — By  Matthews  Matthcivs:  F.g.r.  of  42/., 
Pelham-rd.,  Wimbledon,  reversion  in  87  yrs.,  885/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  30/.,  Aitken-rd.,  Catford,  ditto  in  84  yrs,,  625/.  : 103, 
Upper  Richmond-rd.,  Putney,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  ii/.  los., 
600/.— By  F..  Holsworth;  62,  Cazenove-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  11. t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  750/. — By  Henry  dr* 
Latekford:  85,  87,  nigh-st.,  Ciapham,  f. ; and  plot  of 
land,  5, 000/.  ; “ Whamcliffe,"  King’s-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.,  1,000/. ; 1,  2,  3,  Hope  Cottages,  Mitcham,  f. ; and 
plot  of  land,  550/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
pound-rent ; I. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.C. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  o/o/o  3/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/10/0  3/10/0 

Elm,  do 2'i5/o  4/0/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  A-c.  1/5/0  2/10/0 

Oak,  do 2/to/o  5/0/0 

Canada  S/io/o  7/0/0 

Fine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  .I'o/o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/10/0  4/15/e 
Lath,  D’ntslc,  fatb  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 

Ac.,  log a/to/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  .. ..  a/to/o  4/15/0 
Deals.  Finland 
andAiststd  loe  7/10/0  to/o/o 
Do.  4th  & 3td  ..  7/0/0  7/10/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  e/io/o 

St.  Petersburg, 
rst yellow  ....  g/io/o  13^0/0 
Do.  and  yellow. . 7/10/0  8/to/o 

Do.  white B/o/o  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/10/0  15/1D/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  rst  22/0/0  ao'o/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/10/0  iS’o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  Ac.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
Do.  Spruce,  rst  g'o/o  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  A 

and  6/to/o  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/S/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  2/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

rst  e/io/o  0/14/6 

Do,  and 0/7/6  0/12/6 

Other  qualities—  0/5/0  a/7/0 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..it.  m /4I 

Honduras,  ..Ac  /a) 

Mahogany.  Cuba  /a  /6t 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  I3  1/6 
Mexican  do.  do.  /a}  /4( 

Tobasco  do.  do,  M /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4  /5) 

Box,  Turkey  ton  ilo/o  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  ao/o/o 

Bahia  7/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo _ 0/0/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  (continued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0^/3}  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  la  Scot- 
land   ton  2/2, 'at  0/0, '0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6'o/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5,7/6  S/io/o 

Do.  StaEordshlre, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  45/0/0  45/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 46/0/0  ^/5/e 

Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4i/i3’o  42,'i/3 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/41  o/o/S 
L B A D — Pig, 

^anlsh ton  9/10/0  9'i2/6 

English  com. 

brands  9/12/6  9/i5'o 

Sheet,  EngU^, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards....  12/0/0  o.'o/o 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc—  ^glish 

sheet ton  ai'slo  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon* 

tagne  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 7?/o/o  78/10/0 

Australian 79'o/o  79/10/0 

English  Ingots..  85/0/0  85/10/0 

Banca 89110/0  0/0/0 

BlUlton  83'o/o  8^0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  2t/o/o  21/2/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/10/0  o/o/o 

Palm.  Lagos 27/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 23/15/0  o/c/o 

Do.  brown  22/0/0  21/5/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  22/5/0  o/o/o 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  ^0/0 

Do.  refined s/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockhoba 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel....—  o/ia/6  0/0/0 


CHELTENHAM. — For  the  erection  of  fever  blocks.  Delaney 
Hospital.  Leckhanipton,  for  the  Delaney  trustees.  Messrs. 
Middleton,  Prothcro,  A Phillott,  architects.  Cheltenham.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Godwin,  surveyor,  Gloucester: — 


Stephens.  Bastow  A Co. 

Limited  

Charles  Jackson 

H.  Willcock  

Wm.  Bowers  A Co 

Malvern  A Son  

A.  C.  A S.  Billings 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co 

Wm.  Jones 

Thos.  Collins  


Block  A. 
■•jCs.S98  ■ 
s.sgt  • 

5.558  • 
S.472  . 
S.369  - 
S.085  . 

5.163  • 


And 

other  works. 
....£828  o 


CRAYFORD  (Kent). — For  new  roads  on  ‘ 
Estate."  Mr.  Sc.  Pierre  Harris,  surveyor, 
E.C.,  and  Orpington  : — 

Contrael  No.  1 

Pcill  A Sons .£343  o 0 


DARTFORD.— For  erecting  eight  additional  blocks  at  the  Gore 
Farm  Hospital  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Bo^rd,  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Lcadenhall-street, 

T.  Osborn .£34.414  I Rochelle.  Cover,  A 

J.  A M.  Patrick 34.329  Smith  .£27.57* 

Shillitoe  A Son 30,000  1 C.  Miskin 27.129 

Leslie  A Co 29.652  1 L.  Scager 27.027 

T.  Knight 29,043  I W.  Johnson  A Co-  Ltd., 

E.  Lawrence  A Son....  28,262!  Wandsworth  Common*  26,700 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterationsand  additions,  15,  Pembridge-gardens. 
W.,  for  Captain  Ross.  Mr.  Parnacott.  F.S.I..  surveyor.  93.  York- 
road,  Westminster  Bridge-road : — 

Lapthome  A Co £598  o | Heame  A Co £467  o 

T,  I.  488  10 1 Dowsing  A Sons 440  o 


Peacock  Bros.  . 


John  Allen  A Sons  

Wilkinson  Bros. 

l—awrence  A Sons 

McCormick  A Sons 

Win.  Shurmur.. 

Howell  J.  Williams  

H.  L Holloway 

Win,  Shepherd  

J.  O.  Richardson  

Grover  A Sons  

Treasu*  A Son 

Lorden  A Son  

Macfarlane  Bros,  (accepted) 


Add,  if 
work  done 
in  nine  montlis. 


37-773 

36,963 

36.884 
36.840 
36.700 
35.862 
35.758  , 

35.743  . 

35.697  . 
34.568  . 

33-886  , 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  i 
Forest  Hill,  for  Mr.  R.  Dean.  M 
Chancep’-lane,  and  Mr.  H.  Lewi 
Quantities  supplied 


dwelling-house  and  shop  at 

i.  Randall  Vining,  ot  89, 
phain,  Joint  architects. 


w.  Johnson  A Co £987 

Wadriington  A Co 922 

W.  Wallis 917 

R.H.  Walker 915 

A.  Sykes  874 


J.  A C.  Bowyer £849 

A.  Black  A Son 840 

Wiglitwick  A George 816 

T.  Roberts  A Co 806 


EAST  STONEKOUSE  (Devonl.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  Ac.,  High-street,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell, 
■ ‘ ■ ' ’’lymouth.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 


archltect,  13,  Coiirtenay- 
tect 

A.  Andrews  £5.685 

J.GoadACo.  S.644 

W.  Trevena  5. 400 

C.  Shellabear 5.300 

i.  Partridge  5.243 

enkms  A Son S.089 

'ozer  A Son 5,066 

I.  Finch  4.958 

Roacli  A Lovell  4,950 


A.  R.  Lethbridge  A 

Son  £4,937 

A.  N.  Coles 4.790 

A.  R.  Delmam  A Son  . 4,728 
Westlake  A Waldron..  4.670 
T.  May,  Pi)Tnouth*  . . 4,577 
G.  B.  Turpin  (with- 
drawn)   3.400 

• Accepted. 


ENFIELD.— For  sanitary  work  at  Enfield  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  surveyor,  106,  Cannon-street, 

Hardman  £153  10  j H.  Knight  A Son  £*25  o 

Pof/y  120  o A.  Fairhead  A Son  • .. ..  93  0 

G L.  Wilson  A Co.  ....  128  oj  ‘Accepted. 


HALIFAX.  — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  the 
Trustees  of  Wainstalls’  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel 

Foster  Bros £joo  o o 

7i7i'«rr’f  W<jr4:.— Chamock  A Sons 80  o 0 

T'tasterer.—G.  Barret 2S  10  0 

P/umber.—  . Siitcllff  35  o o 

/’<r/«/ff4',— Messrs.  HlnchlifT  A Hainsworth  ....  415  o 


HALIFAX. — Accepted  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  premises 
Bull  Green,  Halifax,  for  Messrs.  Scratcherd  A Co.  Messrs. 
Jackson  A Fox,  architects,  22,  George-street,  Halilax.  Quantities 
by  the  architects  :— 

Joseph  Harrison,  Halifax £210  0 o 

yi’itirr.— Geo.  Crabtree,  Halifax S3  0 o 

iVa/rrantf  F/rtji'zri'r-.— John  Firth.  Halifax 1310  o 

Plumber  and  G/nsier.—'Wica.  Nettlesliip,  Hali- 
fax'   18  15  o 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  tis 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

BARNSLEY.— For  the  erection  of  two  small  special  wards  at 
the  Kendray  Hospital,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  /.  H.  Taylor, 
C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  St.  Mary's-place,  Barnsley 

C.  Rymer,  Llndley,  Wading,  A Rushforth,  Barnsley  ..£310 


BECREMlAM.— For  the  construction  of  six  flushing  tanks  on  the 
Blrkbeck  Estate  for  the  Beckenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  G.  13. 
Carlton,  C.l"..  Surveyor : — 


HAMMERWICH.— For  new  rectory  for  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Frossard. 
Messrs.].  R.  VeaU  A Son.  architects.  Wolverhampton:— 

T'  £*,630  [ J-  Reynolds £1,460 

A.  Gilbert 1,549  Guest  A Son  • • — 

Willcock  A Co 1,495  K.  Lovatt,  Wolverhamp- 

H.  Gough 1,470  [ ton  (accepted)  1,430 


LONDON.— For  .alterations  and  additions  to  No.  26,  N'orthcote- 
road,  Ciapham  Junction,  for  Messrs.  Grantham  A Company.  Mr 
A.  W.  Tnbe,  architect,  91,  Claphani-road,  S.W,  : — 

L Cp'ler  • ■ ■ - - £488  I Peacock  Bros. . . 

WhitcheadACo 469  HuareASon.BI 


t LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  blacking  factory  and  boiler-house, 
(or  Messrs.  R,  Carr  A Son,  Crown-place,  Kentish  Toivn,  N.W, 


;.  Davenhall,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W. 


....  £2,200  I 


LONDON,— For  sundry  works  In  converting  the  present 
basement  and  ground-floor  .stores  of  the  Griffin  Brewery,  Chiswick, 
into  bottling  stores  and  drying-rooms,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Fuller  A 
Co.  Messrs,  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons,  surveyors:— 

51?;;;’""°'"' I S""' etsi 

Watson 5*0  Nye 4ie 

Dorey  450 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  at  St.  Stephen’s  Vicarage. 
•hepherds  Bush  ;—  /-  a « 

W.  Brown,  Shepherd's  Bush  £189  10  o 


LpNDON.-Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  at  Hans-road, 
Chelsea.  b.W..  for  Mr.  Archibald  Grove.  M.I\  Messrs.  Mackmurdo 
Homblower,  A Walters,  architects,  20  Fitxroy.street,  W ■— 

Thos.  Gregory  A Co £3,48910  6 


LONDON. -“Accepted  for  works  of  under-pinning  and  repairs  at 
Wolverton  House.  Finchley,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Rathgeb.  Mr,  St. 
lerrc  Hams,  architect  and  surveyor,  i,  Basinghall-street,  E.C  and 
jrpmgton  i — 

Geo.  Johnson £aii  0 o 


Wnnd^^o?m  alterations  to  St.  Geoige's  Hall,  High-street, 

* Gwh  £1,700  j J.  O.  Richardson  £1.129 

HoliownyBros *,394  1 


additionsto  " ... 

Pole  Small,  architect,  Ross  :— 

W.  H.  Smith.  Weston-under-Penyard £945  1 


HEREFORDSHIRE  (Rosa.).  — Accepted  for  alterations  and 
.ddltions  to  “ k.in,Ti*tr>n“  iran,i  440II..M  " fnr  XT*  l».....u  t 


HERTFORD.  . .. 
water-mains,  Ac.,  for  .... 
Borough  Surveyor,  Hertford' 

»•  Norris £259,1  9 

J.  Jackson . 24214  7 

S.  Hipwell  242  12  2 

J.  J.  Rayment  A Son  234  o o 
ISiggs,  Wall,  ACo.  ..  23a  4 9 


HughesAGotto  ..,.£226 
W.  E.  Hampton  A Co. 
Ekins  A (.0,,  Hert- 
ford  (accepted)  .... 


'Li 


BEBBINGTON.— For  kerbing,  channelling,  Ac.. 
Old  Chester-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  G.  M,  Uoyd.  Surveyor 
Kiiig.street,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhc-ad ; — ’ ’ 

TIiomas  Myera  £440  o □ [ W.  E.  Maddock £321  8 9 

W,  F,  Chadwick  ....  374  5 o lohnBarnes 300  o o 

John  Morgan 35*  »o  2 John  Burnham  207  7 o 

Stirling  Swan 350  o o | ' ' 


Patent  Paving  A Con- 
struction Co £S37  *4  6 

S.  A W.  Pattinson....  498  o o 

fW.  Meats 470  6 0 

! J.  J,  Richards 395  7 3 

: [Engineer’s  Estimate  . 


Mowlem  A Co £384 

T.  W.  Jones  ........  383 

W.  Ncave  A Son  ....  368 

Mld-KentBuildingCo.  365 

ll.Woodham 359 

£40*  0 0, 


I 

I BIRKENHEAD,— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  administrative 
and  laundry  and  mortuary  blocks,  pavilions  at  hospital,  Flagbrick- 
hill,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Chas.  Brownridge,  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead 

Kelly  Bros.,  Walton,  Liverpool £*0,594  19  o 


(LCrossley  ... 
D.'Payne 


CS.39S  I R 
3,300  1 F. 


R.  G.  Lowe £2.399 

’ C.  ArnandASon 2,968 

P.  Dutholt  2,245 


I BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  the  construction  of  a sediment 
tank,  laying  240  yards  sewering,  Ac,,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
jAuihoriiy.  Mr.  Geo.  Watson,  surveyor,  38,  Derby-road,  Burton- 

IJennings  £228  o 0 j Clarke  £tir  16  0 

Jos.  Dennis 145  o 0 Simpkins.  Linton, 

(Brookes  116  5 5I  Burton-on-Trenl* ..  98  i6  0 

• Accepted.  Not  to  include  turf  burning. 


EBURY  (Lancs.).— Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices  for  forming, 
Ac,,  sixteen  streets,  for  the  Corporation 


HUDDERSFIELD,— For  additions,  Ac.,  to  South  Crossland 
church  schools,  for  the  managers.  Mr.  E.  W.  Lockwood,  architect 
34,  Bvram-arcade,  Huddersfield:—  ’ 

AraVA  a«(f  A.  A J.  Noble,  Honley  ....£270  0 o 

Carfienter  and  yniNfr.— Moorhouse  A Taylor 

Meltham 96  0 o 

number  and  Olasier.—V).  T.iytor  A Sons,  Lock- 

wood ,3  g 

Painters. — Wni.  Littlewood  A Son,  Netherton  ..  it  0 o 

P/as/erer.—]w.  Wilkinson,  Meltham 14  to  o 

N/n/vfj.— Pickles  Bros.,  Huddersfield  16  0 o 

//ciitin^.—V.  Milan,  Lockwood  75  0 0 


MANSFIELD  WOODHOUSE  (Notts). — For  sewerage  works, 
Warsop-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Frank  P Cook  C E 
Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Mansfield  Woodhouse  ‘ ’’ 

W.  A.  Vallance £aoo  o ojjno.  Murphy  £iii  3 2 

Jno.  ^ne *37*5  o Fisher  Bros..  Mans- 

Jno.  Ashley ijfi  n loj  field  (accepted)  ....  105  0 0 

et'ctio'*  "f  a retaining  wall  and  other 
works.  Colliery-road,  for  the  Corporation,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  C.E 
n.,,  1.17 Guildhall,  Nottingham ; ’ ’* 


Borough  Engii 
T.  Phllbrick  .... 
S.  A E.  Bentley 


-•£5.600  I 

5.077  ■ 

••  4,995  I 


Hudson  A Son 

J-F.  Price . 

Cope  A Raynor  .. ..  4.132  c 
J.  H.  Vickers  3.950  , 


£3.850  1 
3.949  I 
3.740  t 


t.  ^vfc'kefs,”  West 
Nottingham*  ....  3,540 
‘Accepted. 


REDHILL.— For  a detached  house 

W.  Bagaley  A Son 

U.  Peat  

T.  Bushby 

R.  B.  Apteii 

J,  Buckland  

J.  Smith  A Son  


t RedhiU,  Surrey  :— 

House.  Conservatory. 
....£2,850  £120 

••••  2.3=4  — 

••••  2.3>o  65 


SALISBURY.— For  rebuilding  a shop  and  dwelling-house  at  the 
comer  of  New.street  and  High-street,  (br  Messrs.  Aleswonh  A Co. 
Messrs.  Jno.  Harding  A Son,  architects  5:,  Canal,  Salisbury  :— 

F- ,V‘t>>>en  £720  o I Webb  A Co .£667  o 

KellowASmith  694  o Wort  A Way 665  o 

Edw.  Hale._. 685  o H.  J.  Kite,  Salisbury*  ..  565  o 

Vincent  A FoUand 670  to  j ‘Accepted 


HUNSTANTON.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Building  Estate.  Messrs.  G.  Fitt  A Co., 
street,  Norwich.  Quantities  by  architects  :- 

A.  Brown  A Co £*.069  o [ Soldon  Hipwel 

E.  Girling  A Co.. .....  1,946  o John  Nelson.. 

Collins  A Barber  ....  1,880  o| 


INVERNESS.— For  the  construction  of  a complete  system  of 
drainage,  for  the  Northern  Counties  District  Asylum.  Mr.  R.  Black 
engineer,  22,  Union-street.  Inverness:—  ' ’ ' 

H.  E.  Black £*.353  *3  0 j Thos.  Macdonald  £1,025  0 o 

George  Shanks  ....  1.175  0 0 | Thos.  Macdonald  . . 995,9  2 

Roderick  Fraser....  i.eJs  0 0 | R.  C.  Hrobiier 988  o o 

Mackny  A Maclean.  i,o8a  0 o Roderick  Mackay, 

‘ 0 o I Abordeon*  922  0 0 

• Accepted. 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,150.] 


D,  Chisholm  A Son. 


LONDON.— For  engineering  work,  consisting  of  holler,  laundry, 
machinery,  hot-water  supply,  and  vramiing  apparatus,  at  the  new 
workhouse.  St.  Pancras.  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras.  Messrs. 
A.  A C.  Harston.  Architect.  15,  Leadenhall-street.  E.C. 

Clements,  Jeakes,  A Co... £8.650  j L A F.  May £j  54, 

W.J.  Fraser  8,270  Benham  A Son  (accepted)  7’os5 

Berry  A Sons 7.895  Ij- Fraser&Sonivritbtfi’awn)  6,44,5 


, SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  supply  of  stone,  and  for  street 
nnproveiiients  for  the  Corporation,  >(r.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett  CE 
lingmeer,  Southampton :—  ’ ' '' 

P'or  t.ooo  tons  0/2  in.  Cherbourg  QuarUite. 

W.  L.  Somerfield  (for  Lessines  Granite)  £525  o o 

Sandell  Bros.,  Southampton* i:!2  10  n 

William  Hudson ^83  6 8 

For  SCO  yds.  of  hand-picked Jlints. 

Joseph  Webb,  Whitchurch*  200  0 o 

For  KerbiHg.  channelling,  tnaking  up,  and  draining  BrooHaU. 
road,  Southampton. 

Roe  A Grace £465  o o 

Crook  and  Batten  442  17  o 

F.  Osman,  Southampton*  437  g o 

* Accepted. 


^'^^NLEY  (Dutham).-Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Sunday- 
schoorbmldings,  Oxlnll.  Messrs.  Davidson  A Bendle,  architects. 

roet  West,  Newc8Stle-on-Tyne:—  ^ 

I,  Bainopfield.  co.  Durham £276  j g 


STONE  (near  Dartford).— For  the  erection  of  a r 
.‘O*  ’°o  Infants,  and  outbuildings,  at  Bean. 

Quantities  supplied : — 


Jackson  

Linfield 

Tufiee 

Avard 

Rochelle,  Cover.  A Smi 



Knight  

Rayfield 

Horscroft  A Mills 


i.i6o  Goose  

1.147  I Richardson 

1,133  I Slade 

1,127  Laurence 

i,o6o|  Trappet  A Batley.. 

1,040  Mitchell  

999  Gates 

996  Seager,  Sittingboume*  . 


Horscroft  A Mills 993  I Longhurst  (withdrawn)  !]!!  602 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 
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STONE,— For  1 


cnuunsii.  uiAAivi  » iiwusc,  aa.u  ~ , 

Walford.  architect.  Northfleet.  Quantities  suppUecl 


Einlieid 

Dearint^ 4.5^ 

iackson 4.  *®8 

Lochellc,  Cover,  & Smith  4.256 

Awd!..' 4.047 

Tuffee 4.023 

Watson  4.022 

Laurence  3.98a 

kayfield 3.982 

•Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Department. 


Richardson  

Slade  

Multon  i Wallis 

Horscroft  Sr  Mills 

Trappet  A:  Batley 

Mitchell 

Cates  

Seager,  Sittingboume* 


lool  for  w 
Mr.  J.  T. 

iJ3.974 


1.969 


3.799 


3.338 


siisnFRLAND.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Chester- 
road  ’Bishopweamiouth.  for  the  School  Bo^d.  Messr^ 

I.eeson.  architects.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Boreham  * Morton,  Sunderland:— 

Thoma.s  Lumsden  ..  i;r4.86o 


John  W.  White 

Walter  Scott  13,456 

John  Elricic  i3.35t 

oseph  Elliott Ja.330 

lobert  Allison  12.78s 


Thomas  F.  Shafloe  ..  iJi2,68o 

W.  B.  Cooper 12,079 

D.iJ.  Ranken  ....  ti.97S  ' 
Geo.  H.  Hodgson, 

Sunderiand* 11,888 

• Accepted. 


UPPER  WARLINGHAM  (Sti^eyh-^or  the 
residence  in  Landscape-road,  for  Mr.  D G-  Cnsp.  Mr.  T.  waltc 
Moss,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Gate  :— 

Cole  & Son  £1.666  Maids  & Harper £t.S7 

niriri.lcrv  i.6ta  Ward ‘.4/ 

Tomb*..! i,6to  1 H.  Sotnerford  & Son*  . .. . i.39 


Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


WIRRAL  (Lancs.!.— For  the  erection  of  a general  hospital  a 
Clatterbridgc  Workliousc.  for  the  Union  Guardians. 

Culshaw.  architect,  3,  Union^ourt.  ’ ■ 

--  srs.  Howorth  & Son.  Whit— 

a & Bancroft £4.357 

las.  Kitchen  3.980 

Jas.  Holme 3.963 

J.  Blanchard  & Son....  3-579 
Brown  3;. Backhouse  ..  3.S45 

J.  Paterson  dc  Sons ....  3.539 

V Lee  & Sons  3-534  5 

Thos.  Browne  3.4*7  ’6 


I.iverpool.  Quantities  by 


McLachlan  -.4:  Batkin..  3.2: 

Tonikinson  & Sons 3.25 

Kelly  Bros. 3.ac 

J.  Barnes 3-* 


W.  H.  Bleakley  & Co. 
Birkenhead" 
Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning  t Post. 


THE  BUILDER  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

'THE  CATHEDRALS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 

In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series; 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  pans;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

r limits).  — T.  J.  — 
’igo"  (it  is  not  our  business  to  .answer 
rudimentary  questions  of  that  kind).— "An  Old  Reader"  (we 
cannot  undertake  to  look  up  names  and  .addresses;  see  general 
below)  — C.  J.  (wc  cannot  insert  lists  of  tenders  unless 
amounts  are  $tatedl.—W.  H,  R.  (ditto).— M.  -i  B,  (below  our  mark). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c..  must  tie  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  slgnedarticles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

If'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  TOITOK;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE 

SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  elso  for  Special  Adver- 
tlsonents  on  front  page,  Competitions.  ContracB.  Sales  by  AucHmi, 
&c.,  may  be  obtalsM  on  appUcatioo  Co  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  6d. 

Each  addldoual  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*••  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubUsber 
of  '•  The  builder,"  No.  46,  Catherinc-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  ©'dock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  "Classification  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  liODt  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

cpt'rlAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

TISEMENTSorORDERS  to  discontinue 
same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY 
MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  respondble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  Co  advertlsemencs,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  Che  latter  COPIES  ONLY should  be 

PERSONS  Advertising  In  " The  BuDder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  Ou  Offict,  46,  ^therine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  free  9/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION.  Is  Issued  every  week. 

RFAnnVG  PA'^FR  / NINEPENCH  BACH. 

Ke,AL>AXNLr  LAaiLS,  | (carefully  packed),  is 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DIRBCTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PRBPAtD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India.  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  tit,  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DO'IGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
»e  Publisher  of  " THB  BuiLD&R,  No.  46.  Catberine-street,  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHAHIrES  TRASE  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON.  MALLET. 
LoTidon  Agent : 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  6xed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  i Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand, ^W.C.  [Advt, 


CRAIOLEITH  STONE, 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear, 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England. 

J.  Is  A.  OHEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


•a.  Lichfield 
•3.  St.  Alban’s 
•4.  Peterboro’ 
•S-  Wells 

7.  Salisbury 

8.  Bristol 


10.  Rochester 
•i!.  Lincoln 
13.  Gloucester 

13.  St.  Paul’s 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Ely 


17.  LlandaS 
ta  Oxford 

19.  Southwell 

20.  Worcester 
31.  Bangor  ) 

and  > 
33,  St.  Asaph  ) 
33.  Winchester 


34,  Truro 
23.  St.  Davids 
»a6.  York 
27.  Rlpon 

38.  Chester 

39.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 


•Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each,  except  i.  3.  ^ 4,  5- 
It  and  a6.  the  numbers  of  " THE  BUILDER"  contauiing  these  beuig 
out  ef  orint'  but  reurlnts  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN.  AND  DBSCRll^lON 
^itNTERBUR^.  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALBAN’S.  PETER- 
BOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had.  price  8d.  each,  and  of 
LINCOLN  and  YORK,  price  rs.  4d.  each.  Postage  and  packing 
of  reprints  extra  ; single  sets,  ad.  or  the  seven  sets  together,  6d, 
gX"  [The  whole  series  fmeiuding  reprinu)  13s.  6d. ; post-free.  15s. 


'pHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  series,  which  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  above,  began  in 
July  and  will  end  In  December,  1893. 

I.  Glasgow  yuly  x I 3.  Aberdeen  SeM.  8 I $.  Iona  N^.  4 

x.  EdSbu^h  Aug.  5 1 4.  Kirkwall  Oct.  7 1 6.  Dunblane  Dec.  3 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

(is  in.  by  iif  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing.  6d. ; by  post 

PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2$.  fid. ; by  post  3s. 
London-.  Publisher  </"THB  BUILDER,”  e6,  Catkerine-sC.,  tf'.C 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
^ETCBZM  9f  SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  yd.  Inleatber  i/-Post  i/x.  [Advt. 


SFRAaiJE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SLATES. 


SLATING. 


TILING. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


47,  EASTCHEAP,  city. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS. 


EUREKA  GREEN 

SLATES. 

SOLS  IMPORTERS. 


HOSPITAL, 

A8TLUH. 

BOHOOL. 


ABCTHmcra  should  see  our  “ PRESTO  ” PATENT  Belf- 
Acting  Closet  Beet  uid  Cistern.  A flush  Is  nheolntely  tecurwl 
whenever  Closet  Is  used,  either  In  the  ordinary  my,  or  for  slope  or 

There  Is  no  awkward  or  complicated  machinery.  It  looks  like  an 
ordinary  Pedestal  Closet  Beat.  It  can  be  adapted  to  sommon 
hoppers,  or  the  most  elaborate  Pedsetal  Closet.  One  ofaaerver  says ; 
—“It  works  like  magto."  It  Is  entirely  new,  and  onlqne  In  its 
clmpUclty. 

It  can  be  seen  at  our  OSoet, 


MANBION, 

OOTTAQH, 

HOTEL. 


JOZZ£l'  KNOWIaSS  Sk.  CO.  MANUFACTURERS- 

Denote  at  Star  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  King’s  Road,  St.  Pancras,  N.W. ; Midland  Railway  Goods  Stations,  St.  Pancras,  and  Child’s  Hill 
ana  Cricklewood  j London  and  North-Western  Railway  Goods  Station,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. ; North  London  Railw^  Goods  Station, 
Hammersmith  and  Chis'wick,  W.  ; London  and  South-Western  Railway  Station,  Twickenham ; and  Great  Northern  Itailway,  Palmers 

Green,  Southgate,  N. 

^ods  delivered  by  Vans  In  loads  of  not  less  than  SO  cwt.  to  any  part  of  London.  Shipping  Orders  promptly  executed. 
ILLU8TEATND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Works:  Wooden  Box,  Bnrton*on*Trent.  Sheffield  Office  & Depot:  35,  Green  lane.  Ifottinghaxn  Office:  Brougham  Chambers,  Wheeler  Gate. 

Chief  London  Office:  38,  KING’S  ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS,  N.W. 
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Sheffield  Telephone  No.  11. 
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The  Elasticiiy  of  Materials^ 

H E late  Dr.  Tod 
hunter,  the  emineni 
mathematician  0: 
Cambridge,  com- 
menced an  analysis 
of  various  valuable 
memoirs  of  experi- 
mental data,  dealing 
with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory 
■of  elasticity  from  Galilei  to  the  present 
time,  but  omitted  all  memoirs  dealing  with 
the  physical  or  technical  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  excellent  idea  of  possessing  a short 
abstract  or  precis  of  individual  memoirs  was 
-continued  by  Professor  Pearson,  and  in 
order  to  render  the  publication  more  com- 
plete, the  printed  volumes  edited  by  him*  are 
found  to  contain  the  addition  of  physical 
and  technical  problems.  Each  article  is 
numbered  for  reference  and  systematically 
indexed.  Furthermore  the  reader  is  assisted 
by  reference  to  the  other  articles  throughout 
the  work  which  deal  with  any  special 
subject.  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  volume  was  published,  and  the 
present  volume,  forming  Part  I.  and  Part  II. 
under  separate  covers,  contains  1,818  articles 
■dealing  principally  with  the  decade  of  the 
years  1850  to  i860. 

Modern  elastical  research  is  based  upon 
the  investigations  of  the  following  authorities, 
lino  longer  alive,  Saint  Venant,  Rankine, 

; E.  Phillips,  Bresse,  Clapeyron,  E.  Winkler, 
1)  Angstrom,  Joule,  Matteuci,  Kupffer, 
I'Wertheim,  Morin,  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson, 
i’  Wade,  Mallet,  Cavalli,  Tresca,  Kirchhoff, 

» and  Clebsch,  as  well  as  upon  the  experience 
!•  of  the  following  living  scientists  : H.  Resal, 
C.  Neumann,  F.  Neumann,  Boussinesq,  G. 
i Wiedemann,  G.  H.  Love,  A Wohler, 
ijGrashof,  Kirkaldy,  and  Thomson,  the  latter 
.’now  known  as  Lord  Kelvin,  and  to  him  the 
: publication  is  dedicated.  Much  that  is  of  value 
fto  both  the  physicist  and  technologist  is  con- 
jtained  in  these  notes,  which  Professor 
-Pearson  has  ably  edited  and  completed 


'1  * A History  of  the  TheOr^-ofEksticity  andof  the  Strenj 
’ of  Materlak.  By  Dr.  Isaac  Todhunter,  F.R.S.,  a 
.'Professor  Karl  Pear.son,  M..\.  Cambridge  Univers: 
■ Press.  ‘VloUune  IL,  iB9>  ' 


for  the  syndics  of  the  University  Press,  but 
a good  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
necessary  to  profit  by  a perusal  of  these 
volumes,  as  the  extracts  from  foreign  authori- 
ties are  not  translated.  The  first  authority 
to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  Vol.  II. 
is  St.  Venant,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1797,  and  died  in  the  year  1886.  The  author, 
is  estimating  the  value  of  St.  Venant’s 
contributions,  slates  that  “ we  have  first  of  all 
to  note  that  he  was  essentially  the  originator 
on  the  theoretical  side  of  modern  technical 
elasticity.  In  his  whole  treatment  of  the 
flexure,  torsion  and  impact  of  beams,  he  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  needs  of  practical 
engineers,  and,  by  means  of  numerical 
calculations  and  graphical  representations,  he 
presented  his  results  in  a form  wherein  they 
could  be  grasped  by  minds  less  accustomed 
than  his  own  to  mathematical  analysis.”  At 
the  same  time  he  was  no  mean  master  of 
analytical  methods,  which  accounts  for  his 
also  undertaking  purely  numerical  calcula- 
tions, before  which  the  majority  would  stand 
aghast.  In  another  part  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  tlie  practical  important  numerical 
calculation  of  results  is  mentioned  as  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  St.  Venant.  In  his 
translation  of  Clebsch's  work,  he  corrected 
innumerable  errata ; so  much  so,  that 
the  author  of  the  present  important 
historical  work  considers  it  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  for  the  future,  Clebsch  will  be 
chiefly  read  in  the  French  edition,  and  not 
in  the  German  original.  Commenting  upon 
Clebsch's  treatise,  the  author  remarks,  ‘‘we 
have  here  a good  example  of  how  the  love 
of  original  investigation  may  render  it 
impossible  even  for  a mathematician  of 
genius  to  write  a text-book  especially  suitable 
for  a particular  class  of  students,”  but  else- 
where adds  that  “ while  there  are  many 
phenomena  of  great  practical  importance 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  existing 
mathematical  theories,  yet  those  theories 
used  with  proper  limitations  are  capable  of 
being  made  of  great  service  in  directions  not 
hitherto  considered.”  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  always 
apply  in  practice  any  distribution  of  force  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  represented  by 
theory.  “ The  fact  is,”  as  stated  by  the 
author,  " that  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  bearing 


and  mutual  relations  of  the  secondary 
elastic  properties  we  must  know  what  is  the 
real  kinship  between  the  various  branches 
of  physics,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  molecule ; and  tliis  is  very  far 
from  being  understood  even  forty  years 
after  Kupffer  ” recorded  his  investigations. 
“The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  contro- 
versy ” between  the  records  of  theory  and 
experimental  rescarcli  is  the  ever-recurring 
one,  namely,  “the  need  that  physicists 
should  have  a sound  mathematical  training 
or  failing  this,  leave  the  theoretical  inter- 
pretation of  their  results  to  the  mathe- 
matician.” 

The  author,  while  acknowledging  that  it 
is  beyond  his  province  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion of  the  metaphysical  arguments  pro- 
pounded in  other  memoirs  or  the  very 
wide  range  of  philosophical  reading  evidenced 
by  other  records  which  have  proved  epoch- 
making  in  the  science  of  elasticity,  yet 
renders  the  bulk  of  his  abstracts  so  full  of 
mathematics,  that  so  far  as  methods  are 
concerned,  tiiese  elaborate  but  historically 
important  volumes  are  more  likely  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  mathematician  than  to  the 
ordinary  designer  in  construction. 

The  first  text-book  which  brought  the 
theory  of  elasticity  in  a scientific  form  before 
engineering  students  was  Rankine’s  “Applied 
Mechanics,”  a book  which  was  a vei’y  distinct 
advance  upon  any  work  previously  published, 
and  one,  like  others  of  Rankine’s  writing, 
characterised  by  a mania  for  nomenclature, 
yet,  notwithstanding  its  richness  in  termi- 
nology, extremely  suggestive.  To  Rankine 
the  author  attributes  the  scientific  appro- 
priation of  the  word  “strain.”  In  one  of 
Rankine’s  {memoirs,  the  late  Professor 
writes,  “ It  is  desirable  that  some  single 
word  should  be  assigned  to  denote  the 
state  of  the  particles  of  a body  when  dis- 
placed from  their  natural  relative  positions. 
Although  the  word  ‘strain’  is  used  in 
ordinary  language,  indiscriminately  to  de- 
note relative  molecular  displacement,  and 
the  force  by  which  it  is  produced ; yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  well  calculated  to 
supply  this  want.  I shall,  therefore,  use  it, 
throughout  this  paper,  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  relative  displacement  of  particles,  whether 
consisting  in  dilatation,  condensation,  or 
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distortion.”  Rankine  resei^-es  the  term 
“ stress  ” for  the  dynamic  aspect  of  elasticity, 

and  “strain  ” for  its  geometrical  aspect.  Such 

works  as  those  of  Rankine  and  Weisbach, 
the  author  considers,  separate  very,  dis- 
tinctly the  first  decade  of  _ our  half 
century  from  the  previous  thirty  years. 
The  step  to  them  from  books  of  the  type  of 
Tredgold's  is  very  great,  and  marks  _ the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  " technical  education. 

The  discovery  that  the  cross  sections  of  a 
beam  under  flexure  do  not  remain  plane, 
even  within  the  limit  of  elasticity,  is  attri- 
buted to  St.  Venant.  Both  C.  L.  Moll  and 
F.  Reuleaux  emphasise  the  important  prin- 
ciple that  " the  rupture  strength  of  a material 
is  not  a true  guide  to  its  use  in  construction  ; 
and  Morin  asserts  that  " the  limit  of  safe 
stress  for  practical  purposes  is  the  elastic 
limit.”  Referring  to  welding  anchor  rings  and 
others  of  circular  form,  Winkler  showed  that 
“ the  weld  should  be  subjected  to  the  least 
positive  traction  ; hence  the  proper  place  to 
weld  them  does  not  seem  to  be  at  the  section 
to  which  a load  is  applied,  but  in  the  case  of 
a ring  without  a stud,  about  40  deg.  from 
this  section,  and  in  the  case  of  a ring  with 
a stud,  about  30  deg.  from  the  same  section. 
As  in  the  former  case  the  ring  can  generally 
slip  round  so  that  the  load  may  be  applied 
at  every  section,  we  ought  to  provide  for  the 
welded  section  being  able  to  sustain  easily  a 
traction  equal  to  the  greatest  traction,  which 
occurs  in  this  case  when  the  welded  joint  is 
the  loaded  section.”  And  in  another  para- 
graph he  states  that  " before  rupture  is 
readied,  set  has  changed  the  shape  of  the 
link,  and  the  links  press  upon  and  hold  each 
other,  till  in  some  cases  the  absolute  strength 
of  a chain  appears  to  be  close  upon  the 
absolute  shearing  or  even  tensile  strength  of 
the  material.” 

Referring  to  built-up  struts,  Scheffler 
points  out  “ that  for  bracing  bars  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  length  not  more  than  twenty-four 
times  the  least  diameter  of  the  cross  section, 
but  that  for  this  ratio  the  buckling  strength 
of  ^vTOUght-iron  struts  is  two-thirds  the 
compressive  strength,  and  therefore  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  tensile  strength.  Hence, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  tensile  strength 
can  always  be  taken  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  a bar.  As  in  most  practical  cases, 
bracing  bars  are  subject  to  alternate  stress, 
this,  it  correct,  would  give  the  convenient 
rule  that  the  dimensions  are  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  maximum  load,  without 
regard  to  the  sign  for  tension  or  com- 
pression.” 

Wiedemann  finds  a comparison  between 
the  properties  of  magnetism  and  of  torsion 
which  the  author  fairly  considers  are  pressed 
rather  too  much  in  his  Memoirs. 

The  strength  and  other  properties  of  cast- 
iron  are  commented  upon  in  the  article  upon 
minor  technical  text-books,  those  by  Scoffern, 
Fairbairn,  Truran,  and  others,  showing  that 
the  tenacities  of  cast-iron  prepared  with  cold 
and  hot  blast  respectively  are  nearly  as  1 to 
8 ; remeltings  increasing  the  density  will 
increase  the  tensile  strength  two  to  three 
times  ; maintaining  the  iron  in  fusion,  which 
has  much  the  same  influence,  will  also  nearly 
double  the  tensile  strength  ; while  casting 
under  a head,  rapidity  of  cooling,  &c.,  which 
processes  increase  the  density,  also  produce 
increase  of  strength. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  consisting  altogether  of 
1.320  pages,  extends  beyond  the  topics  of 
history.  Lord  Kelvin's  investigations  upon 
the  Molecular  Constitution  of  Matter,  and 
his  papers  upon  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Elasticity,  furnish  great  advances  in 
the  subject.  To  him  is  justly  attributed  the 
accurate  foundation  of  the  science  of  thermo- 
elasticity, the  suggestion  that  the  principles 
of  elasticity  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  earth 
itself,  and  the  first  consideration  following 
thereon,  suggestion  of  tides  in  the  solid 
earth.  In  conjunction  witli  P.  G.  Tait,  his 
geometry'  of  strain  and  his  treatment  of  rods 
and  plates  have  largely  contributed  to  our 
appreciation  of  pure  elastic  problems,  and 
have  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  the  dis- 


cussion of  them  accessible  to  British  students. 
When  we  consider  the  very  large  number  of 
memoirs  written  by  eminent  men,  “the  pro- 
portion,” as  stated  by  Professor  Pearson, 
“which  may  be  classified  as  absolutely 
worthless  is  extremely  small.”  We  must 
therefore  thank  him  for  the  compilation  of  an 
easily-accessible  record  of  some  of  the  most 
important  documents  connected  with  the 
technical  researches  of  the  past,  a work  of 
a comprehensive  and  laborious  character, 
forming  a repertory  of  facts  in  regard  to 
elasticity  rather  than  a historic  r/sume  of  its 
purely  mathematical  side. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  EGYPT. 

HE  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  has 
published  its  report*  for  the  year 
1892-93.  It  is  a record  of  a year’s 
hard  work  by  several  willing 
workers,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  every  one  interested  in  Egyptian 
discovery  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 
The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Professor 
Naville’s  notice  of  the  excavations  carried 
out  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1892.  The 
explorations  were  begun  on  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Mendes,  about  forty  miles  west  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  where  there  are  two  large 
mounds  or  Tells,  one  being  covered  with 
Roman  ruins,  the  other  with  those  of  build- 
ings of  early  date.  Here  M.  Naville  dis- 
covered an  Egyptian  statue  of  large  size,  of  a 
king,  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
completed.  It  belongs  to  the  Sa'itic  period, 
but  it  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  tliat  in 
Roman  times  the  face  was  reworked  to  a 
likeness  of  Caracalla.  It  has  been  removed 
to  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  which  is  a fortunate 
circumstance,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  to 
remove  an  ancient  monument  from  its 
original  position.  But  the  villagers  have 
made  a quarry  of  the  site,  and  the  statue 
would  most  probably  soon  have  been 
destroyed.  The  results  of  the  excavations 
in  other  ways  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  explorers,  although  on  another  part  of 
the  site,  a fine  Hathor-headed  capital  of  a 
column  was  found.  Other  excavations  were 
made  at  Tell  Mokdam,  where  the  site  of  a 
temple  is  still  visible,  although  all  the  stones 
have  been  carried  away. 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  mound  the 
base  of  a statue  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  had 
previously  been  found  by  the  fellalieen, 
but  M.  Naville  discovered  another.  Here 
cartouches  of  Usertesen  III.  were  found  on 
bases  wliich  had  been  usurped  by  Osorkon  II. 
who  had  cut  his  cartouche  nght  across  those 
of  the  earlier  king  without  erasing  them. 
M.  Naville  proposed  another  reading  for  a 
previously-observed  name  on  the  base  of  a 
statue,  “Nehasi,  the  negro,”  and  conjectures 
that  during  the  little-known  period  which 
extends  from  the  twelftli  dynasty  to  the 
time  of  the  Hyksos,  one  of  the  causes  of 
anarchy  may  have  been  the  invasion  of 
Ethiopians  and  the  setting  up  of  a negro 
king.  This  may  prove  to  be  a new  page  of 
Egyptian  history,  but  it  must  rest  on  more 
solid  proof. 

Mr,  Newberry  relates  tlie  progress  made 
by  the  archceological  survey  during  the  year. 
The  tombs  at  Sheikh  Sa'id,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
now-celebrated  site  of  Tell  el  Amarna,  over 
eighty  in  number,  have  been  explored,  and 
the  inscriptions  and  wall  paintings  copied. 
This  is  an  important  work,  since  they  date 
from  the  early  kingdom.  Other  tombs  in  the 
locality  have  also  been  surveyed,  and,  in 
addition,  the  tomb  of  King  Khuenaten,  the 
founder  of  Tell  el  Amarna,  has  been 
measured. 

An  interesting  chapter  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  the  progress  of  Egyptology  during 
the  year,  and  many  interesting  discoveries 
are  recorded.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  finding  of  an  approximate  date 


* Es>-pt  Exploration  Fund;  Archeological  Report 
1892-3.  Edited  by  F.  LI.  GrilTuh,  F.S.A.  London: 

Ke^an  Paul,  Trench  & Co. ; Bernard  Quaritch  ; Asher 
& Co,  ; and  Eg^'pt  Exploration  Fund. 


for  the  beginning  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty..  . 

The  ninth  year  of  King  Amenhotep  I.  is- 
proved  to  be  about  the  year  1550-1547  b.c.  . 
The  discovery  of  a tablet  at  Lachish  by  tiie-  ; 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  similar  to  one  • 
found  at  Tell  el  .Amarna  in  Egypt,  is  “one  of*  :■ 
the  most  remarkable  coincidents  of  discovery  - 
on  record.”  Herr  Brugscli-Bey,  Curator  of  f 
the  Ghizeh  Museum,  contributes  a note  on. 
the  official  excavations  at  Memphis  and  in  1 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  works  of  several  other  • 
explorers  are  referred  to.  But  the  literary  r 
discoveries  of  the  year  are  perhaps  of  still  1 
greater  importance  than  the  monumental’  1 
ones  ; and,  apart  from  the  meeting  with  the  - 
apocryphal  gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,,  . 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  past  yeair  a 
has  witnessed  the  recovery  from  the,^  dry  soil  1* 
of  Egypt  of  fragments  of  the  oldest  Greek:  : 
MSS.  at  present  known  to  exist.  The  year  r 
has  been  a remarkably  prolific  one  with'  1 
respect  to  the  recovery  of  ancient  manuscripts,  , 
and  it  augurs  well  for  others  in  time  to  come-  i 
of  greater  importance  still. 

The  Society  may  be  congratulated  on  the-  ? 
results  of  its  year’s  work  ; and  all  intelligent:!, 
explorers  may  learn  from  this  report,  even  if  ; 
no  other  evidence  were  at  hand,  of  the  rich  1 
and  abundant  results  that  appear  to  follow- ; 
researches  wherever  made  in  the  land  oC  > 
Egypt. 


NOTES. 

wrjSj^gjT  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the; 

miners  have  decidedly  the  best,  , 
kra  Era  so  far,  of  the  dispute  in  thee 
coal  trade,  although  their  victory  ^ 
is  only  partial,  and  is  probably  but  tempo-  - 
rary.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  no  proof >1 
that  no  reduction  was  called  for  when  the  e 
notices  were  originally  given.  What  the-< 
miners  have  gained  has  been  largely  at  the-e 
expense  of  the  public,  and  at  a terrible  cosCl 
to  themselves.  The  partial  resumption  of*) 
work  at  the  old  rates  was  rendered  possible  i 
by  the  phenomenal  prices  which  were  to  be  0 
obtained  for  the  coal  raised  ; and,  therefore,; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  being  re-opened  aC.i 
the  old  rates,  the  pits  have  been  re-opened  d 
on  the  old  conditions  in  other  respects.  In: 
a great  many  instances  these  are  considerably^ 
changed,  but  in  spite  of  the  numerous  re-; 
openings  of  this  week  and  last,  there'! 
are  still  a larger  number  of  Federation  men-i 
idle  than  there  are  at  work.  Many  of  the.i 
owners  still  adhere  to  their  determination  notj 
to  resume,  even  temporarily,  at  the  old  rates,s 
believing  that  the  necessity  for  a reduction — 
if  less  imperative  for  the  moment  than  it  wasii 
when  the  lock-out  commenced— has  not  d'.s-5 
appeared.  Indeed,  at  some  of  the  Yorkshire'! 
pits,  an  intimation  has  been  posted  to  then 
effect  that  unless  their  men  agree  to  a; 
reduction  the  pits  will  be  closed  for  thei^ 
remainder  of  the  year.  Alderman  Galnsford,j 
managing  director  of  Yorkshire  collieries.' 
employing  over  a thousand  men,  declared^ 
some  time  since  that  the  low  rates  paid  in,i 
Durham  and  Northumberland  were  the  real 
cause  ot  the  trouble  in  the  other  counties,* 
and  suggested  that  the  men  should  accept  a 
reasonable  reduction  for  the  present,  and' 
that  any  percentage  of  increase  which  thei 
Durham  men  might  gain  should  also  be  by 
arrangement  given  to  the  Midland  Federa-2 
tion.  This  might  have  formed  the  basis  ot 
a settlement  had  the  men  shown  any  dispo- 
sition to  accept  a compromise ; nor  would! 
they  have  been  at  work  long  before  obtaining’ 
an  advance  under  this  arrangement.  But,: 
so  far,  all  suggestions  of  compromise  hav©' 
come  from  the  other  side,  and  from  would-be 
mediators,  and  have  been  promptly  rejected.! 


IT  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Conference!! 

last  week  at  Oxford  on  Secondaiyil 
Education  will  bear  some  practical  fruit.  Il 
is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  that  thd, 
subject  demands  instant  attention  from  thcil 
Government.  The  consensus  of  opinion  ab 
the  conference  was  in  favour  of  the  appoint-,:, 
ment  of  a Royal  Commission  to  lay  down  theli 
lines  of  some  uniform  system.  It  is  cleaEi 
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. that  a complete  system  of  technical  education 
cannot  be  obtained  without  an  equally 
complete  system  of  secondary  education. 
1 Higher  technical  training  must  be  a part  of 
•the  secondary  education  of  the  country. 

: Again,  a large  bullc  of  those  who  are 
I employed  in  commercial  business  in  the 
; country  depend  on  what  is  called  the 
3 secondary  education,  and  only  by  an  eflicient 
1 national  system  can  this  class  be  put  on  a 
'level  with  foreign  competitors.  There  are 
! plenty  of  journals  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
lagriculture,  but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  a 
jcomplete  system  of  secondary  education  in 
:this  country  would  raise  the  standard  of 
^knowledge  among  farmers,  and  so  enable 
•them  to  compete  on  fairer  terms  with  their 

I rivals.  The  fact  is  to  some  extent  the  same 
in  regard  to  other  trades.  There  are  few 
means  of  complete  education  for  those  who 
fall  between  the  public  elementary  schools 
land  the  higher  public  schools  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  more 
promising  of  the  scholars  in  elementary 
schools  to  pass  into  those  of  a higher  grade. 


Mr.  LEONARD  COURTNEY  in  one  of 
his  addresses  to  his  constituents 
last  week,  referred  to  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  of  per- 
mitting employers  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Act  by  establishing  an  insurance 
fund,  out  of  wliich  workmen  should  be 
compensated  in  case  of  any  accident 
whatever.  By  this  scheme  the  necessity  of 
a law-suit  is  avoided  and  compensation  is 
completely  provided.  Mr.  Courtney  speaks 
with  authority ; he  is  a member  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  he  has  an  eminently  impartial 
mind  and  great  knowledge  of  all  questions 
of  business  and  economics.  He  distinctly 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  “a  scheme  of 
that  kind  deserves  to  be  accepted  as  a ' 
substitute  for  the  liability  of  the  employer,” 
and  he  also  thought  it  should  be  made 
applicable  to  all  companies,  and  that  indi- 
vidual traders  might  by  association  form 
such  an  insurance  fund.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a man  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  mark  take  this  view. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  workman  that 
such  insurance  lunds  should  be  formed. 
It  relieves  him  from  all  uncertainty  in  case 
)f  accidents  ; it  prevents  him  from  being 
jnder  the  necessity  of  going  to  law  should 
in  employer  refuse  to  pay  compensation  for 
an  injury  which  he  has  received.  It  substi- 
mtesa  common-sense  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  comparatively  barbarous 
method  of  obtaining  compensation  by 
process  of  law,  and  it  tends  to  good  feeling 
between  employer  and  employed. 


OUR  Berlin  contemporary,  the  Central- 
blait  dcr  Baucrwaltung,  recently 
devoted  some  space  to  a description  of 
[he  new  granite  quarries  on  the  Island 
pf  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic,  the  proposed 
development  of  which  we  referred  to 
kbout  two  years  back.  These  quarries, 
Which  are  now  being  rapidly  developed 
by  some  German  capitalists,  whose 
fengiiieers  already  have  sufficient  work  in 
hand,  are  expected  soon  to  have  a regular  out- 
lutof  100,000  tons  of  granite,  10,000  of  which 
Jire  to  be  worked  to  dimensions  on  the  spot, 
he  rest  delivered  as  raw  material.  This 
granite  could  be  easily  brought  into  the 
jinglish  market  through  the  North  Sea- 
Baltic  Canal,  which  is  now  nearly  completed, 
tflie  estate  on  which  the  quarries  are 
situated  is  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island,  close  to  the  historical  ruins  of  the  old 
irlammersholm.  Besides  the  quarries  proper, 
-he  estate  has  an  extensive  masons’  yard  and 
n newly-constructed  harbour,  with  a perfect 
•system  of  narrow-gauge  railway  and  trolly 
inter  - communication.  Herr  “Land  Bau- 
■nspector”  Marks,  who  has  acted  as  Civil 
|ingineer  to  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
las  seen  that  the  most  recent  improvements 
■vere  introduced  throughout  the  estate,  both 
:n  machinery  and  general  facilities  for  the 
necessary  manual  labour ; the  adoption  of 


the  simple  expedient  of  gradients  in  the 
masons’  yard  has  already  proved  to  be  of 
great  service. 


The  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  dated  June  of  the 
present  year,  which  volume  we  have  just 
received,  contain  some  useful  notes  upon  the 
subject  of  “ Erosion  in  River  Banks,”  in  which 
the  author  describes  the  term  “erosion”  as 
implying  a steady  wearing  away,  as  distinct 
from  a more  rapid  change  in  a line  of  bank. 
The  character  of  vegetation,  he  considers, 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  erosion.  In  some  cases  the  caving  has 
been  continuous,  if  not  constant,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  the  conditions  have 
changed  from  erosion  to  accretion.  No  great 
amount  of  caving  occurs  at  high  water.  The 
period  of  greatest  activity  is  generally  found 
to  be  during  a falling  stage  from  a little  below 
the  medium  stage  downwards.  The  banks 
of  the  river  described  by  Mr.  Ockerson  in  the 
paper  alluded  to  being  composed  of  sand  and 
silt,  with  horizontal  layers  of  clay  at  irregular 
intervals,  become  saturated  for  a considerable 
distance  from  the  river  during  the  high-water 
period,  and,  as  the  water  in  the  river  falls,  it 
carries  with  it  all  that  has  penetrated  the 
banks,  and  consequently  the  greater  part  of 
the  sand  which  supports  the  layers  of  clay. 
This  process  is,  of  course,  aided  by  the 
drainage  from  the  overflowed  lands  and 
the  impinging  current  in  the  bends. 
The  result  is  that  a large  block  of 
ground,  sometimes  200  ft.  or  more  in  width, 
and  perhaps  one  mile  in  length,  settles 
down  bodily  several  feet.  The  trees  stand 
vertical  for  a long  time,  gradually  settling 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  other  layers  wash  out ; 
and  the  block  is  finally  broken  up,  disinte- 
grated, and  disappears.  When  a narrow 
neck  of  land  separating  the  bend  finally 
breaks  through,  the  author  applies  the  term 
“cut-off.”  Such  a neck  of  land  may  be 
narrow  for  some  distance  around  the  bend, 
and  consequently  the  slope  across  it  becomes 
greater  than  the  general  slope  of  the  stream. 
That  the  “ cut-off'”  is  due  to  scour  from  the 
top  would  be  the  natural  supposition,  but 
the  author  ascribes  it  more  often  than 
otherwise  to  an  opposite  cause — namely,  that 
the  neck  has  been  actually  built  up  by 
deposit.  The  seemingly  frail  barriers  stand 
for  many  years,  and  finally  break  through  in 
a few  hours  without  warning.  The  usual 
process  of  undermining,  washing  out  a layer 
of  sand,  becomes  an  immediate  cause  of  the 
break.  When  the  surface  is  once  thus 
broken,  the  excessive  slope,  in  an  overflowing 
stage,  plays  an  important  part  in  hastening 
the  demolition  of  the  barriers.  Active 
erosion  is  greatest  when  the  river  is  well 
within  its  banks.  Undermining  is  the  most 
active  agent,  which  is  effectual  far  below  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  therefore  is  little 
influenced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent 
lands. 


The  new  spire  for  the  historical  cathedral 
of  Bern  is  nearly  completed,  after 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  architect. 
Professor  Beyer,  of  Ulm,  since  1889,  and 
costing  the  enthusiastic  subscribers  to  the 
building  fund  about  14,000/.  The  committee 
of  the  “ Munster-bau-Verein,”  in  whose 
hands  all  questions  of  renovation  and 
completion  rest,  has  lately  published  its 
annual  record  of  progress  on  the  works,  and, 
according  to  this  report,  as  soon  as  the  spire 
is  finished  the  whole  of  the  building  is  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  the 
proposed  extra  outlay  for  these  improve- 
ments being  estimated  at  20,000/.  This  sum 
will,  however,  only  cover  the  cost  of  such 
work  as  must  be  necessarily  done  if  the 
building  is  to  be  preserved ; a complete 
restoration,  with  an  improvement  of  the 
immediate  surroundings,  requiring  another 
40,000/.  That  a comparatively  small  town 
like  Bern  should  voluntarily  subscribe  so 
much  for  the  spire  and  necessary  repairs  is 
so  creditable  to  them  that  they  might  well 
spare  the  doubtful  luxury  of  a restoration. 


The  Qitartcrly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  contains  the  report 
of  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  the  course  ot 
which  a resolution  was  passed  that  lectures 
should  be  delivered  in  London  from  time  to 
time  to  call  public  attention  to  the  work 
done  in  connexion  with  the  fund.  The 
number  contains  a series  of  interesting 
letters  from  Herr  Schick  on  various  objects 
that  have  been  discovered  during  recent 
explorations,  including  some  very  curiously- 
shaped  vases  from  tombs  at  Jaffa,  of  which 
illustrations  are  given,  and  which  have  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  vases  used  for  holding  kohl,  with  which 
the  eyebrows  were  painted.  They  consist  of  a 
small  double  vase  with  a flat  handle  formed 
in  an  ornamental  open-work  pattern,  by 
which  they  were  hung  up.  Herr  Schick  also 
gives  a description  and  illustration  of  the 
remains  of  a building  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  “Church  of  St.  Martin,”  or  a 
part  of  it.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  some 
excavations  on  “Skull  Hill,”  which  has 
recently  been  said  to  be  Calvary,  and  a plan 
of  this  portion  of  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem, 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  Skull  Hill, 
Major  Conder’s  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  on 
Monday,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bather,  a student 
of  the  British  School  at  Athens  and  a new- 
comer at  the  Hellenic  Society’s  meetings, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  fragments  of 
bronze  work  found  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  and  now  in  the  smaller  museum  at 
Athens.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  drawings  of  the  objects 
described,  which  were  handed  round  among 
the  audience.  The  ornaments  or  designs  on 
the  fragments  are  all  of  archaic  character, 
presenting  a curious  mixture  of  early  forms 
of  geometric  Greek  (or  what  we  now  call 
Greek)  ornament  with  other  details  of  a more 
or  less  Oriental  character,  Mr.  Bather  giving 
a very  good  analysis  of  their  peculiarities 
We  may  observe  that  it  would  be  much 
better,  in  papers  of  this  kind,  which  are 
hardly  intelligible  without  illustrations,  if  care 
were  taken  to  provide  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  for  each  person  present  to  have  one. 
When  reproduction  of  drawings  is  once 
made,  the  difference  in  cost  between  pro- 
viding ten  or  fifty  impressions  is  trifling, 
and  the  difference  to  the  audience  is  very 
great.  Handing  copies  from  one  person 
to  another  is  a most  unsatisfactory  method 
of  following  a lecture  which  is  supposed 
to  be  illustrated,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
might  easily  be  avoided.  This  is  one 
of  the  details  which  is  seldom  properly 
managed  at  the  Hellenic  Society,  where 
illustrated  papers  nearly  are  always  attended 
with  the  drawback  that  only  a part  of  the 
audience  can  have  a chance  of  properly 
seeing  the  illustrations. 


ROFESSOR  GARDNER  has  of  late 
years  devoted  a good  deal  of  time  to 
the  study  and  exposition  of  Greek  vase 
paintings.  It  has  fallen  to  him  to  write  the 
first  volume  of  the  “Museum  Oxoniense,'’ 
which  is,  in  fact,  a projected  publication  of 
the  sculptures,  inscriptions,  bronzes,  vases, 
and  other  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
University.  These,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Fortnum's  benefaction,  are  now  shortly  to 
be  brought  under  one  roof.  The  “ Catalogue 
of  Greek  Vases  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  ” 
is  the  first  issue.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  make  the  publication  of  a 
catalogue  the  occasion  for  writing  a historical 
sketch  of  the  subject  in  general.  Professor 
Gardner  has,  we  think,  very  wisely  resisted 
this  temptation.  The  vases  of  the  Ashmolean 
collection  are,  as  he  says,  both  so  few  in 
number  and  of  so  few  classes  as  to  render 
any  complete  and  systematic  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  general  by  their  aid  unsatisfactory. 
Nonetheless,  to  each  class  of  vases  repre- 
sented there  is  a brief  prefatory  note 
embodying  the  very  latest  scientific  conclu- 
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sions.  Space  forbids  much  detailed  notice, 
but  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  inte- 
resting account  of  the  red-figured  technique 
on  p.  23.  The  original  view  expressed  there 
is  mainly  based  on  the  technical  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  artist  who  drew  the  plates, 
to  whose  skill  and  admirable  fidelity  of  touch 
Professor  Gardner  does  full  justice.  The 
book,  both  plates  and  text,  is  a model  of 
what  an  illustrated  catalogue  should  be, 
and  will  doubtless  do  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  Greek  ceramography  at  Oxford. 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
special  delegates  of  the  amalgamated 
societies  of  German  architects  and  civil 
engineers,  which  was  held  at  Munster,  was 
well  attended,  some  fifty  representatives 
being  present.  As  usual,  the  amount  of 
valuable  work  done  at  the  delegates'  meeting 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  bienriial 
general  gathering  of  members.  The  coming 
year  promises  to  be  a very  busy  one  for  the 
workers  of  the  societies,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  long  programme  of  scientific  and 
other  researches  which  are  to  be  made  by  the 
working  members  before  next  year  s rendez- 
vous in  Strasburg.  The  delegates' work  will 
probably  soon  be  more  regularly  put  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a proper  Journal 
of  Proceedings,  and  the  various  publications 
of  treatises,  See.,  brought  out  under  their 
auspices,  are  to  be  more  uniform  in  style 
and  appearance.  A great  deal  of  the  results 
of  valuable  work  is  lost  at  present  through 
unsystematic  publication. 


OUR  German  contemporary,  t4ie  Siatistica/ 
Correspondent,  publishes  a number  of 
interesting  figures  relative  to  the  population 
and  area  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 
As  the  exact  population  of  cities  is  important 
to  those  who  wish  Jo  compare  municipal 
institutions,  we  reproduce  the  following  list  of 
places  with  populations  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand : — 


London  

4.4IS.9S8 

Bombay 

821,764 

Paris  

2.712,598 

Calcutta  

810,686 

800,000 

New  York, 

Hangtsebou 

Brooklyn... 

2,352,150 

Tschinglu  ... 

800,000 

Berlin  

1.655.653 

Rio  de 

Canton  

1,600,000 

Janeiro  ... 

800,000 

Vienna 

1,364,548 

Moscow  

798,742 

Hankow- 

Glasgow 

772.040 

Hanyang- 

Hamburg- 

Wutschang 

1,200,000 

Allona 

734.625 

Tokio  

1.155,290 

Manchester, 

Philadelphia 

1,105.277 

Salford  ... 

703.479 

Chicago  

i.ooq.8?o 

Liverpool  ... 

607.001 

Siangtan 

1,000,000 

I utschou 

636,000 

St.  Peters- 

Boston  

598,669 

burg 

954.400 

Birmingham 

570,460 

Tientsin  

QCO.OOO 

Buenos  Ayres 

554.713 

Constantinople 

878.565 

From  the  last  number  of  L Architecture 
we  find  that  the  French  architects  are 
still  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  of 
“ Le  Repos  Hebdomadaire,”  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  question  of  Sunday  labour ; not  on 
religious  grounds,  about  which  there  would 
be  hopeless  difference  of  opinion,  probably, 
in  France,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  need  of  | 
periodical  rest  for  the  labourer,  whether 
architect  or  artisan.  M.  David  de  Penanrun 
contributes  a long  and  well-written  article  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  strongly  urges  the 
practice  of  cessation  from  work  on  Sunday, 
on  the  ground  of  “^conomie  sociale,”  as  a 
necessary  condition  forgetting  the  best  work 
done  by  all  concerned.  The  article,  though 
only  now  published,  appears  to  be  a reprint 
of  a paper  read  at  the  last  Congress  of  French 
architects.  It  concludes  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a special  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  study  the  question  and  to 
collect  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  prove 
the  utility  of  the  measure,  and  the  means  of 
securing  its  general  adoption.  It  was  M.  de 
Penanrun  who  first  brought  up  the  subject 
at  a former  Congress,  two  years  ago. 


The  fire  which  damaged  the  barracks  at 
Chester  Castle  on  last  Tuesday 
morning  imperilled  one  of  the  most  striking 


of  our  provincial  buildings.  What  is  now 
known  as  the  Castle,  and  is  still  a royal 
fortress,  comprises  the  County  Hall  with  the 
new  gaol  at  its  rear;  in  front  is  a spacious 
court,  half  oval  in  shape,  having  the  barracks 
and  the  armoury  on  its  east  and  west  sides 
respectively.  The  blocks  were  erected, 
pursuant  to  statutes  passed  in  1788  and 
1807,  after  Thomas  Harrison’s  designs,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  (pulled  down  too 
years  ago),  just  within  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  city  wall,  on  a bluff  ot  rock,  along  the 
Dee’s  right  bank.  Harrison's  design  is 
classic  ; the  main  gateway  passes  through  a 
Doric  order  of  four  tinted  columns  which  carry 
a massive  attic ; on  each  side  is  a similar  but 
smaller  tetrastyle  order  with  an  angle 
pendiment — extending  over  100  ft.  in  all. 
The  inner  buildings  have  columniations  to 
correspond,  all  the  columns  being  of  single 
blocks ; the  freestone  was  quarried  at 
Manley,  and  the  entire  group  took  twenty- 
eight  years  in  construction.  There  is 
a good  view  from  without  the  gate, 
by  C.  Heath,  after  Geo.  Pickering,  in 
Volume  Lot  Ormerod's  “ Cheshire  ” (1819), 
with  W,  Finden’s  print,  after  Hollar’s 
drawing,  of  the  interior  of  “ Hugh  Lupus’s 
Hall,”  which  measured  99  in.  by  45  ft.  in  the 
castle  lower  ward,  whose  site  is  that  of  the 
gaol.  Lysons’  “ Magna  Britannia  ” repro- 
duces Randle  Horne’s  bird's-eye  view.  Hark 
MSS.  2,073,  showing  the  old  castle,  with  the 
bridge  and  its  two  gates,  the  water-tower, 
and  mills  as  they  appeared  about  250  years 
ago.  Of  that  building,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  William  I.,  who.  three  years  after 
the  Conquest,  gave  Chester  and  the  shire  to 
Hugh  Lupus,  Count  of  Avranches,  as 
defender  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  little  remains 
excepting  Julius  Caesar’s  Tower,  wherein  it 
is  believed  James  II.  heard  mass  when  on  a 
tour  in  these  parts,  and  Richard  II.  and 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  were 
imprisoned.  The  tower's  antiquity,  how- 
ever, has  been  questioned  ; it  has  been  re- 
faced,  and  in  his  paper  on  the  “Age  of  the 
City  Walls  of  Chester,”  printed  by  us  on 
August  21,  1886,  Mr.  G.  W.  Shrubsole, 
F.G.S.,  says  that  after  very  superficial 
examination,  seeing  that  it  is  not  500  years 
old.  it  is  by  no  means  Roman,  nor  included 
within  the  Devan  camps. 


WE  have  received  a circular  from  Milan 
calling  attention  to  the  International 
Working-men’s  Exhibition  which  is  to  be 
held  there  in  1894.  The  Milanese  workmen 
send  by  this  circular  (translated  into  English) 
“ a greeting  and  invitation  to  all  companions 
in  labour  who  are  working,  studying  and 
hoping:” 

“ They  ask  all  working  men  and  working  women, 
those  of  the  large  associations  in  city  and  countrj', 
isolated  working  people,  and  all  those  lost  in  the 
tumult  of  great  industrial  centres,  to  send  what 
they  have  made,  either  in  a small  way  or  a large 
one,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  public 
notice." 

The  circular  does  not  make  it  very  clear 
what  is  to  be  the  precise  scope  of  the  Ex- 
hibition ; it  is  divided  into  three  sections ; 
(i)  Work;  (2)  Prevision;  (3)  Instruction. 
“Prevision”  seems  to  include  everything 
which  proceeds  from  forethought  and 
prudence,  as  it  includes  co-operative 
societies,  hygiene,  insurance  against 
accidents,  &c.  What  is  included  under 
“Work,”  however,  is  obvious  enough,  and 
probably  the  exhibition  will  mainly  con- 
sist of  those  productions  of  individual 
workers  which,  as  the  prospectus  tells  us, 
“will  be  a collection  of  human  documents 
on  the  social  questions  which  so  annoy 
egotists,  but  which  profoundly  interest  the 
truly  sincere.”  We  trust  that  we  are  among 
the  “truly sincere”;  at  all  events  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  exhibition  is  a 
success.  Applications  for  space  to  exhibit 
can  be  made  up  to  November  30,  and  must 
be  addressed  (with  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  and  the  probable  space 
required)  to  “the  Workmen's  International 
Exposition  Committee, Via  Rastrelli,  Milan:” 
“ Rastrelli  Way  ” it  is  given  in  the  English 
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prospectus,  but  that  is  evidently  what  is 
meant,  the  meaning  being  a little  obscured 
in  this  and  other  instances  through  too  direct 
an  effort  at  literal  translation.  On  the  other 
hand  we  must  admit  that  in  the  warning  that 
“ we  must  not  illude  ourselves,’’  the  trans- 
lators have  added  a new  and  useful  verb  to 
the  English  language. 

> K 

FURNITURE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON 

AT  CHICAGO.  ! 

Fcrniture  is  one  of  the  subjects  very  fully 
illustrated  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  nearly 
every  country  sending  contributions  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  some  of  them — as  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States — being 
very  fully  represented.  The  English  exhibit  is 
one  that  reflects  very  great  credit  upon  the  country,  | 
though  the  display  is  limited  to  three  or  four  1 
firms.  But  each  of  these  sends  a fairly  large  and  j 
varied  assortment,  and  the  result  is  highly  com-  I 
mendable.  In  household  art  the  most  important  j 
contribution  is  the  official  building  of  the  Royal  j 
Commission,  Victoria  House,  which  has  been  | 
furnished  throughout  by  English  firms,  and  in  its 
public  apartments  contains  some  notable  examples 
of  English  fijrniture.  Unfortunately,  this  house 
has  been  closed  to  visitors  during  a large  part  of 
the  exhibition,  and  Americans  and  others  at  the 
Fair  have  not,  therefore,  profited  by  its  good 
points  to  the  extent  that  was  originally  hoped 
for. 

Though  ot  generous  size,  the  house  is  too 
small  to  permit  palatial  apartments,  and  its 
designer,  Colonel  Edis,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  made  such  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. Modelled  plaster  is  used  for  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  those  to  which  the 
public  are  admitted  when  access  to  the  house 
is  permitted,  and  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  That  of  the  hall,  a pleasant  roomy 
apartment  with  a grand  staircase  directly  in  front 
of  the  spectator  as  he  enters,  is  from  one  in  “ Bias 
Mawr,”  Conway,  North  Wales,  and  dates  about 
1550.  The  ceiling  over  the  staircase  and  the 
principal  landing  is  from  Haddon  Hall  ; 
that  of  the  reception-room  is  from  the  banquet- 
ing-hall  at  Crewe  Hall,  that  of  the  dining 
or  waiting  room  from  Campden  House, 
Kensington,  while  that  of  the  library  is  from 
drawings  by  Colonel  Edis  himself,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  most  of  the  oak  panelling  in  the 
hall  and  rooms,  chimney-pieces,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis  has  prepared  the  designs  for 
much  of  the  furniture,  though  a good  part  of  it 
has  been  reproduced  after  Italian  models  in 
various  English  country  seats  and  foreign 
museums.  ’The  effect  of  the  whole,  as  has  been 
hinted,  is  very  good,  and  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  resources  of  English  domestic 
art.  If  criticism  is  to  be  made  it  is  that  the 
furniture  is  not  always  consistent,  and  that  the 
difl'erent  models  from  which  it  has  been  made 
give  rather  a varied  appearance  to  the  rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  very  difference  adds  to 
the  reality  of  the  effect,  since  in  any  English 
mansion  a variety  of  chairs  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture  would  naturally  accumulate  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  the  result  is,  therefore,  truer  in  this 
respect  than  if  everything  had  been  made  in  a 
single  style.  Still,  this  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing its  good  points,  implies  a fallacy,  since 
the  facsimile  of  a piece  of  furniture  is  not  the 
real  thing,  and  in  furnishing  an  apartment  in  a 
modern  dwelling  we  should  scarcely  ransack 
museums  to  gain  variety  and  effect.  But  the 
e.xhibit  is  a very  good  one,  and  the  firms  who 
supplied  the  articles  may  take  great  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
work. 

Of  the  furniture  exhibits  in  the  Manufactures 
Building  the  most  striking  is  that  by  Messrs. 
Hampton  & Sons,  consisting  of  a reproduction  of 
the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Hatfield  House.  It  is  a 
facsimile  reproduction  in  carved  wood  and 
modelled  plaster  reduced  to  one-third  the 
dimensions  of  the  original.  This  reduction, 
while  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
great  cost  of  making  a full-sized  copy,  is  justly 
open  to  criticism,  since,  while  the  hall  itself  has 
been  reduced,  its  furniture  and  other  contents  are 
of  full  size,  and  the  comparison  is  not,  therefore, 
a just  one.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
here  a reproduction  of  the  hall,  what  we  really 
have  is  a room  modelled  after  it — using  the  same 
decorations,  it  is  true,  but  still  a room  complete 
in  itself,  without  being  a model  of  its  prototype.  ^ 
Apart  from  this,  the  reproduction  is  a fine  one. 
The  furniture  is  partly  genuine  furniture,  of 
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: approximately  the  same  date  as  the  hall  itself, 
i and  partly  manufactured  expressly  for  the  present 
[occasion,  the  best  models  only  being  used.  As  it 
Islands,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  representative 
of  an  Elizabethan  hall  than  the  original  at 
Hatfield  House,  which  contains  modern  and 
: unimportant  furniture. 

/.  Messrs.  Macbeth  & Roberts  send  a large 
(collection  ot  their  so-called  “ mediseval  carved 
joak”  furniture,  chiefiy  actual  reproductions  of 
1 ancient  work,  but  partly  original  designs  in  the 
lold  spirit.  These  are  very  well  done,  on  the 
whole,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  give 
ij  modern  furniture  the  texture  and  aspect  of 
.extreme  old  age,  when  in  reality  it  is  fresh  from 
I the  factory,  is  not  a system  of  procedure  that  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  honesty.  However, 

i neglecting  this  general  proposition,  the  firm 
shows  a good  collection,  high-backed  chairs, 
sideboards,  mantel  backings,  and  tables,  all 
elaborately  carved  in  designs  of  good  taste. 

Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock  have  a large 
5 display,  divided  into  three  rooms.  They  show  a 

1 large  line  of  inlaid  cabinets,  the  designs  being 
chiefly  scrolls  and  Renaissance  motifs  in  ivory 
inlaid  in  woods  of  various  colours.  Many  of  the 
designs  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
I the  display  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  sort 
'in  the  exhibition.  Among  the  larger  articles 
i shown  a large  wardrobe  may  be  mentioned,  inlaid, 

I of  rosewood  and  boxwood.  It  is  divided  into 
\ three  parts,  the  centre,  or  hanging  closet,  being 

i faced  with  a mirror  ; the  wings  are  used  for 
drawers,  and  inlaid  with  scrolls  and  cherubs. 
They  also  show  an  elaborately  carved  mantel 

I with  a carved  panel  over  the  shelf.  They  send, 
further,  some  chairs  covered  with  stuffs,  a bedroom 
set  in  natural  woods,  and  some  inlaid  tables, 
similar  to  their  cabinets  in  general  workmanship. 
Messrs.  Gregory  & Co.  send  several  pieces  of 

I furniture,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  a large 
sideboard  in  oak,  elaborately  carved.  The  front  has 
j three  carved  panels  of  conventional  designs  below 
I and  above,  and  the  flat  cornice  is  supported  by 

!frec  Renaissance  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals 
standing  at  either  end,  and  forming  a very 
agreeable  finish.  A carved  mantel,  in  which  the 
1 same  column  feature  is  employed,  though  not  so 
j successful  as  the  sideboard,  should  be  mentioned. 

\ English  household  art  is  further  represented  by 
j the  wall-papers  shown  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co. 
j and  Messrs.  Woollanis  Co.  The  products  of 
these  firms  are  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  both 

I displays  are  full  and  representative,  and  arranged 
with  great  taste.  We  shall  not  be  disappointed  if 
these  displays  do  not  give  some  “pointers”  to 
» the  American  wall-paper  makers,  though  the  finer 
j grades  of  English  wall-paper  already  have  a 
I considerable  market  in  America.  Though  the 
I United  States  shows  some  very  good  designs  for 
( wall-paper,  we  think  there  can  be  no  question  of 
j British  supremacy  in  this  field.  Before  dismis- 
( sing  the  subject  of  English  household  art,  men- 
1 tion  should  be  made  of  an  Indian  room  in  carved 
I teakwood,  made  from  designs  by  Mr.  Lockwood 
I de  Eorest  at  .Ahmedabad.  The  carving  is  in 
i the  usual  Indian  style,  and  is  very  good  of  its 
I kind.  The  windows,  however,  are  much  too 
t small,  and  the  room  too  dark  for  a northern 

) climate,  unless  it  is  used  as  an  evening  room 
exclusively. 

The  Italian  display  of  furniture  is  exceedingly 
I “messy.”  The  space  is  crow'ded  with  a multi- 
i tude  of  objects  that  could  scarcely  be  well  seen 
I in  twice  the  area,  and  the  interstices,  as  it  were, 

I are  so  filled  in  with  commercial  statuary,  pottery, 

I and  jeweller}’  booths,  all  apparently  doing  a thriv- 

iing  business,  and  all  very  crowded  with  people  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
\ most  crowded  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  but  it  is 
I one  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  see  anything. 

I And  when  seen  it  is  a most  depressing  show. 

! Many  of  the  designs  are  very  bad,  the  outlines 
! frequently  heavy  and  awkward,  the  carving  poor 
( and  insignificant,  though  frequently  ver>’ abundant 
in  quantity.  A remarkable  family  homeliness 
I runs  through  the  cupids  that  dance,  perch,  recline, 

I and  peek  from  almost  every  imaginable  place, 

I and  which  is  fairly  astonishing  when  one  remem- 
! bers  that  this  collection  has  been  made  in  various 
! places  and  is  from  various  cities.  If  the  furni- 
I ture  at  Chicago  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  best 
1 Italy  is  now  making,  the  art  has  certainly 
' degenerated  to  a commercial  standard  that  is 
I wholly  depressing.  What  impiession  this  display 
must  make  on  those  Americans  to  whom  Italy  is 
the  land  of  Raphael  and  of  Michelangelo,  an  Italy 
supreme  in  all  artistic  affairs,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  judging  from  the  crowds  and  the  vast 
. display  of  “ sold  ” cards,  the  result  seems  to  be 
, highly  satisfactory  to  American  taste  in  general. 


If  so,  it  would  have  been  better  in  the  end  to 
have  suppressed  it  altogether. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  review  this  collection 
in  detail,  for  it  is  almost  hopelessly  bad,  but  one 
or  two  especially  large  pieces  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  execrable  taste 
of  much  of  the  display  the  general  effect  is  very 
rich,  so  far  as  carving  is  concerned,  and  the  very 
generous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 
This  is  doubtless  the  key  to  the  popularity  of  this 
section,  since  nowhere  in  the  Exhibition  is  so 
much  heavily-carved  furniture  to  be  seen.  It  has, 
therefore,  bad  as  it  is,  a distinct  and  individual 
character  of  its  own.  One  of  the  largest  ]>ieces  is 
a huge  cabinet  in  bronze  and  wood.  The  body 
is  supported  by  two  bronze  lions  and  is  itself 
decorated  with  bronze  figures  in  niches.  Bronze 
figures  also  support  the  cornice,  which  culminates 
in  a clock.  There  is  probably  not  a square  inch 
of  unornamented  surfaceon  this  cabinet,  and  one’s 
wonder  at  its  marvellous  “ art  ” is  divided  with 
one’s  surmises  as  to  what  use  such  a construction 
could  possibly  be  put. 

The  Fratelli  Mora,  of  Milan,  show  a draped 
bed  in  green  and  gold,  of  unsatisfactory  design. 
The  wall  behind  the  bed  is  decorated  with  panels 
of  gilded  leather.  Some  other  furniture  shown 
by  this  firm  is  more  pleasing.  Inlaid  work 
makes  up  a large  portion  of  the  Italian  display. 
It  is  chiefly  ivory,  inlaid  in  ebony,  though  some 
other  woods  are  occasionally  used.  A number  of 
pieces  in  which  geometrical  designs  alone  are 
used  are  very  poor  indeed,  though  they  are 
without  the  cumbersome  aggressiveness  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  carved  furniture.  The  scroll 
designs  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  satisfactory. 
A number  of  large  tables  in  black  and  white, 
decorated  with  scroll  borders  and  ornamented 
with  pictures  in  white,  make  a characteristic 
display.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  large  and 
complicated,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  On 
the  whole  the  Italian  standard  of  excellence  in 
furniture  seems  to  be  to  cover  the  object  with  as 
much  decoration  as  possible  ; whether  it  be  inlay 
or  carving  seems  immaterial,  so  long  as  nothing 
is  left  undecorated.  Those  who  are  pleased  with 
this  sort  of  thing  will  find  ample  opportunity  for 
delighting  their  eyes  in  the  Italian  section  of  the 
Columbian  Exhibition. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  unlimited  variety  of 
Italian  furniture  are  several  small  exhibits  of 
wrought-iron  work,  shown  by  Gastello  Prospero, 
of  Turin,  and  B.  Zaltuffi,  of  Siena.  All  of  this 
is  well  done,  a stair-rail  shown  by  Prospero  being 
very  well  thought  out,  and  quite  successful.  The 
ornament  is  most  judiciously  applied,  helping  the 
structural  parts  without  hiding  them. 

Denmark  sends  a few  pieces  of  furniture  of  no 
especial  merit.  The  general  effect  is  heavy,  and 
the  articles  are  without  interest.  The  Russian 
display  is  somewhat  larger,  though  devoid  of 
articles  of  striking  merit.  A large  cabinet,  in  a 
heavy  Russian  style,  and  ornamented  with  panel 
pictures  in  burnt  wood,  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
novel  piece  of  furniture.  A dinner-table,  with 
high-backed  chairs,  decorated  with  the  Russian 
eagle,  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  a table  to  be 
placed  under  a mirror,  heavily  carved  in  bur- 
nished gilt  and  in  very  bad  taste.  Several  carved 
cabinets  and  sideboards  are  also  shown,  some  of 
them  quite  large,  and  heavy  and  Russian  in  style. 

Belgium  sends  a group  of  furniture  of  very 
unequal  merit,  some  being  fine  and  good,  other 
pieces  being  rather  heavy  and  coarse  in  aspect. 
The  general  effect  of  the  carving,  even  the  least 
satisfactory,  is  subdued,  and  notwithstanding  it  is 
not  all  praiseworthy,  it  stands  in  delightfiil 
contrast  to  the  miscellaneous  collection  sent  by 
Italy.  In  ironwork  the  most  noticeable  object  is 
a huge  bronze  vase,  made  by  the  Corapagnie  des 
Bronzes  of  Brussels.  It  is  a twelve-sided 
vase  made  by  the  are  perdue  process.  A 
placard  informs  us  that  it  is  unique,  the  wax 
moulds  in  which  it  was  cast  having  been  de- 
stroyed. There  is  more  comfort  in  this  notice 
than  its  makers  perhaps  intended,  since  the  design 
is  very  bad  indeed,  and  the  world  could  very  well 
get  along  without  the  present  specimen.  A small 
but  really  fine  collection  of  wrought-iron  orna- 
ments is  shown  by  Prosper  Schryvers,  of  Brussels. 
The  work  is  extremely  well  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  there  is  not  more  of  it.  All  the  pieces 
are  small. 

No  furniture  is  sent  by  Spain,  but  two  large 
vases  of  gold  encrusted  on  steel,  made  by  Mdme. 
Felipa  Guisalo,  of  Madrid,  command  attention. 
These  are  very  large.  One  is  a Greek  amphnra, 
the  other  a large  rounded  vase,  called,  from  its 
decoration,  a Renaissance  vase.  This  is  the  more 
successful  of  the  two,  since  while  Greek  decora- 
tive motifs  are  employed  on  the  amphora,  no 
Greek  vase  was  ever  decorated  as  it  is.  The 


artist  has  fallen  into  the  somewhat  natural  error 
of  unthinking  people,  that  if  Greek  forms  were 
employed  in  the  decoration,  the  result  would 
surely  be  Greek.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  people 
would  probably  be  more  astonished  than  the 
Greeks  of  the  classic  period  to  learn  that  this  pro- 
duction was  intended  to  illustrate  their  own  work. 
The  Renaissance  vase  is  illustrated  with  an 
elaborate  scroll  decoration  of  great  beauty.  Still, 
one  wonders  who  would  pay  8,000/.  for  it,  or 
half  this  sum  for  the  amphora. 

_ The  French  display  of  furniture  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  its  systematic  installation— which  is 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  French  section, 
to  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  exhibits — 
enables  it  to  be  seen  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
While  inlaid  work  predominates  in  the  English 
section,  and  carving  in  the  Italian,  the  French 
furniture,  as  a whole,  is  characterised  by  the 
employment  of  stuffs,  of  tapestries,  brocades,  and 
the  like.  There  is  little  carved  furniture,  and  no 
great  merit  in  the  forms  of  that  which  is  covered. 
And  so,  while  the  display  is  rich  and  extensive, 
while  many  of  the  shapes  are  good,  and  much  of 
the  covering  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  we 
do  not  find  it  as  satisfactory  as  the  furniture  in 
which  the  wood  plays  an  important  part.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  painted  furniture,  of  scenes  and 
flowers  on  enamelled  grounds,  much  of  it  being 
delicate  and  fine,  and,  in  its  way,  very  good. 
Several  cabinets  and  tables  in  this  style  are 
especially  attractive.  A painted  bedstead  maybe 
mentioned,  with  green  ground  and  finished  with 
invariable  draped  canopy.  Several  displays  are 
in  the  form  of  complete  rooms,  arranged  in 
admirable  taste,  though  the  furniture  itself  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  Jcanselme,  of  Paris,  shows  a 
reproduction  of  the  bedroom  made  for  Napoleon 
the  First  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise.  It  is  in  inlaid  wood. 

In  iron  and  bronze,  or  rather  in  bronze  alone, 
the  displays  are  fairly  large.  Most  of  the  bronze 
exhibits  are  overcrowded,  and  the  objects  lose 
considerably  thereby.  A large  display  is  made 
by  Thiebaut  Freres,  of  Paris,  who  show,  among 
other  things,  a bronze  reproduction  of  the  “La 
Vigne”  vase  by  Dorc.  They  also  send  two 
colossal  bronze  figures,  of  a man  and  a woman, 
and  several  large  bronze  groups,  together  with  an 
immense  assortment  of  smaller  objects.  The 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Ilauts  Fourneaux  et  Fon- 
deries  du  \ al  d’Osne,  of  Paris,  also  sends  a large 
collection,  including  a number  of  colossal  figures. 
They  make  no  display  of  their  constructional  iron 
and  bronze  work.  Disclyn,  of  Paris,  sends  a 
collection  of  wrought-iron  work,  lamp  standards, 
and  irons,  ornaments,  and  the  like.  Most  of  it  is 
coarse  and  without  merit.  More  .satisfactor}’  is  a 
collection  of  door  hinges,  knobs,  door  plates, 
knockers,  &c.,  shown  by  several  exhibitors. 
Many  of  these  are  really  fine  designs,  and  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  mediocrity  of  the 
French  bronze  display.  Several  firms  send 
chandeliers  for  gas  and  electricity,  none  of  which 
are  at  all  satisfactory.  In  truth  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  in  this  sort  of  work  the 
French  have  scarcely  maintained  their  reputation. 
Many  of  the  articles  have  a cheap  and  coarse 
look  that  is  quite  unexpected. 

The  furniture  exhibit  of  Germany  is  large  and 
complete,  thus  competing,  in  point  of  quantity, 
with  that  of  France.  And  in  quality  it  runs  its 
rival  very  close,  for  the  workmanship  is  of  high 
excellence,  and  the  designs  of  great  merit.  In 
some  senses  the  German  collection  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Exhibition.  Never  before  has 
Germany  made  so  bold  a bid  for  leadership  in 
artistic  manufactures,  and  the  older  countries, 
and  especially  England  and  h'rance,  which  have 
long  enjoyed  a monopoly  in  this  department, 
need  to  look  after  their  laurels  lest  this  new  and 
somewhat  unexpected  competitor  surpasses  them. 
The  German  exhibit,  as  a whole,  is  the  most 
complete  made  by  any  European  nation,  nearly 
every  department  of  art  and  industry  being  repre- 
sented with  tolerable  fulness,  and  with  at  least 
sufficient  completeness  to  make  it  seem  to  be  what 
it  is,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  German  products  as 
a whole.  Mhile  we  are  only  concerned  with 
household  art,  it  is  well  to  note  this  fact,  as  it 
explains  a good  deal  of  the  excellence  of  the 
German  display. 

The  most  notable  part  of  the  furniture  in  the 
German  section  is  a collective  exhibit  placed  in 
three  rooms  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  section, 
and  occupying  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  building.  The  rooms  are  reached 
by  a flight  of  steps,  and  are  thus  quite  separated 
from  other  parts  of  the  section.  They  are  in  the 
style  of  the  German  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  decorated  and  furnished  with 
great  magnificence.  The  first  is  a reception  room. 
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A S/:eic/i  in  Norwich,  showing  Tower  of  St.  Peter's,  Hungate  (now  destroyed). 


The  detail  has  been  carefully  worked  in  every 
particular.  The  ceiling  is  a tunnel  vault,  richly 
coffered  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  frescoes. 
Marble  raosiac  doorways  lead,  on  one  side, 
into  a dining-room,  decorated  with  embroidered 
stripes  on  the  walls ; the  ceiling  is  open, 
showing  the  rafters,  which  are  painted  with 
a striped  decoration.  The  chairs  are  of 
painted  embossed  leather ; the  other  furniture 
corresponds  with  the  time  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  reception 
room  is  a throne  room,  decorated  with  blue 
velvet  hangings,  ornamented  with  gold.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  has  been  lent  by  the 
Bavarian  crown,  and  the  whole  is  a marvel  of 
gilding,  and  is  exceedingly  rich,  though  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  The  general  effect  of  these 
rooms,  however,  is  magnificent.  The  furniture 
is  rich  and  effective,  and  the  whole  reflects  great 
credit  ujwn  its  originators.  After  this  brilliant 
display  the  other  exhibits  of  furniture  necessarily 
suffer  somewhat  by  comparison.  Most  of  them 
are  arranged  in  rooms,  every  detail  of  which  is 
perfectly  given.  Thus  a small  room  of  the 
Munich  Collective  Group,  arranged  by  the 
architect  Seidl  of  that  city,  is  furnished,  carpeted, 
papered,  and  curtained  by  a variety  of  firms  and 
individuals,  each  of  whom  contributed  his  own 
specialty.  Of  the  other  displays  mention  may  be 
made  of  a reception  room  shown  by  J.  L. 
Distelhorst,  of  Karlsruhe  ; a drawing-room  set,  of 
which  the  chief  feature  is  an  over-ornamented 
cabinet,  by  Grosclikus,  of  Berlin  ; an  old  style 
dining-room,  with  a large  and  charming  settle,  by 
S.  Schneller,  of  Munich  ; some  leather  chairs, 
cabinets,  &c.,  by  M.  Venbauer,  of  Munich  ; some 
very  good  embossed  leather  furniture  and  screens 
by  G.  Ilulbe,  of  Berlin,  and  some  Arabic  furni- 
ture, far  from  pleasing,  by  J.  C.  Otto,  of 
Nuremburg. 

In  iron  work  the  most  notable  exhibits,  and 
indeed  the  most  notable  objects  of  their  class  in 
the  Exhibition,  are  the  great  wroughl-iron  gates 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Armbruster  GebrUder, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  These  form  part  of 
the  boundary  walls  of  the  German  Section,  being 
utilised  as  the  chief  approach.  The  gates  are 
three  in  number,  with  sufficient  rail  between  them 
to  give  the  three  a due  proportion.  The  ornament 
is  foliated  decoration,  and  while  much  too  rich 
and  complicated  over  the  gates,  is  itself  very  well 
applied  to  its  purpose,  and  the  whole  is  a noble 
and  important  piece  of  work.  This  firm  also 
has  an  exhibit  of  smaller  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  ; 
most  of  it  very  complicated,  but  of  good  general 


e.xcellence.  E.  Puls,  of  Berlin,  also  has  several 
gates,  but  in  size  and  workmanship  they  do  not 
compare  with  the  splendid  ones  of  Armbruster. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  obvious 
shortcomings,  this  display  of  Germany  is  most 
commendable.  It  shows  a thorough  command  of 
technique  in  the  production  of  objects  of  applied 
art.  But  there  is  a riot  in  many  of  the 
designs,  a heaviness  in  the  furniture,  a waste  of 
splendour  in  many  of  the  lesser  objects,  that 
needs  to  be  corrected  and  repressed  before 
German  art  can  take  a place  beside  that  of  France 
and  England.  That  it  is  forging  towards  the 
position  held  by  these  countries  is  very  evident 
from  its  exhibit  at  Chicago,  and  in  view  of  the 
efforts  Germany  is  putting  forth  in  this  direction 
it  is  not  likely  it  will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lessons  of  comparison  that  must  be  forced  upon 
its  people  by  its  present  contact  with  the  best 
work  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  American  display  of  furniture,  is,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  very  large,  firms  from  all 
over  the  country  being  represented.  On  the 
whole  it  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  characterised 
by  a use  of  natural  woods,  though  some  examples 
of  enamelled,  gilt,  carved,  and  inlaid  furniture  is 
included  in  it.  There  is  no  promiscuous  carving, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foreign  sections  ; all 
that  is  used  is  extremely  judicious  and  sufficiently 
subdued  ; and  while  the  furniture  sent  by  non- 
American  exhibitors  is  designed  for  the  rich  and  is 
throughout  luxurious  in  intent,  that  shown  by  the 
Americans  is  apparently  intended  for  the  well-to- 
do  middle  class,  who  make,  of  course,  the  larger 
amount  of  furniture  purchases.  But  while  the 
American  families,  on  the  whole,  are  of  this 
description,  it  is  very  good  furniture  indeed  that 
is  made  for  them,  and  it  is  most  admirably  suited 
to  its  purpose,  not  only  in  being  a furniture  that 
is  very  good  and  may  be  had  at  not  too  high  a 
price,  but  furniture  that  is  thoroughly  artistic  and 
possessed  of  many  inherent  merits  of  workman- 
ship_  and  design.  There  is  a great  deal  of  satis- 
faction to  be  obtained  in  plain,  solid,  useful- 
looking  furniture,  and  it  is  this  that  attracts  one 
in  the  American  section.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  exhibit  is  the  generally 
high  excellence  of  the  designs,  irrespective  of  its 
place  of  production.  It  thus  happens  that  quite 
as  artistic  furniture  is  shown  by  firms  belonging  to 
the  Far  West  as  comes  from  the  East.  A uniform 
standard  of  excellence  in  furniture  distributed  over 
so  wide  an  area  as  the  United  States  contains 
most  hopeful  suggestion  for  the  future. 

In  decorative  art,  to  go  a little  beyond  the 


bounds  of  our  present  subject,  the  most  striking  | 
American  display  is  that  made  by  the  Tiffany  ; 
Glass  and  Decorating  Company,  of  New  York.  | 
This  firm  makes  a specialty  of  stained  glass  and  j 
ecclesiastical  decoration,  and  its  exhibit  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  Exhibition. 

Its  main  feature  is  a chapel,  decorated  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner  and  provided  with  altar 
and  baptistery.  The  chapel  is  small,  and  is  chiefly 
lighted  by  electric  lights  within  it.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  an  electrolier,  in  the 
form  of  a double  arm  cross,  with  green  and  white 
glass  of  very  rich  effect,  though  the  amount  of 
light  received  from  it  is  not  very  great.  The 
altar,  of  white  mosaic,  and  a delicate  and  exquisite 
piece  of  work,  with  a richly  jewelled  and 
enamelled  tabernacle,  stands  under  the  recessed 
archway.  The  columns  are  of  glass  mosaic,  of 
good  pattern,  though  the  detail  is  quite  lost  in  the 
dark  room  in  which  they  are  shown.  The  capitals 
are  guilded,  as  is  also  the  stonework  of  the  arches. 
These  are  decorated  with  a good  design,  some- 
what coarse  in  detail,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  Romanesque  style  in  which  the  chapel  is 
designed.  Behind  the  altar  and  under  the  arches 
is  a stained  glass  window  through  which, 
however,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  chapel,  no 
light  at  present  comes.  To  the  right  is  the 
baptistery,  consisting  of  a font  with  a richly 
decorated  cover  standing  under  an  arch,  with  a 
stained  glass  window.  The  effect  of  this  room  is 
extremely  rich  and  very  impressive,  though  it 
certainly  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste  to  place 
lighted  candles  on  the  altar,  and  thus  add  to  its 
church-like  effect.  This  gives  an  artificial  air  to 
the  place,  which  detracts  considerably  from  one’s  I 
enjoyment  of  this  novel  and  interesting  work  of  art.  i 


A NOTE  AT  NORWICH.  ; 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Norwich  people  j 
do  not  take  better  care  of  their  ancient  buildings;  j 
probably,  as  the  saying  is,  “familiarity  breeds  I 
contempt,”  and  they  think  that  it  does  not  much  1 
matter  if  one  or  two  of  their  thirty-six  interesting  1 
churches  disappear  from  time  to  time.  We  do  not  I 
know  how  else  to  account  for  the  destruction  of  j 
the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  Southgate,  and  the  j 
pretty  tower  of  St.  Peter’s,  Hungate.  The  former  i 
piece  of  mischief  can  hardly  have  been  rendered  I 
necessary  by  disrepair,  because  the  church  had  i 
been  restored  a few  years  back,  so  that  if  it  really  , 
was  unsound,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  ! 
to  get  into  such  a condition,  for,  if  money  was  i 
forthcoming  for  re-seating  and  other  ornamental 
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] works,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
to  see  that  necessary  structural  repairs  were 
. carried  out  before  ornamental  ones. 

We  remember  going  into  another  church  at 
I Norwich  some  four  or  live  years  back,  which  had 
1 t'us^  heeti  extensively  “ restored,”  (?)  and  the  water 
i was  pouring  through  the  roof  in  bucUetsful.  We 
I know  that  this  sort  of  thing  happens  too  frequently. 

I "Restoration  committees”  are  so  anxious  to  see 
I something  for  their  money — a brand  new  set  of 
varnished  deal  benches  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
pews,  a new  reredos,  or  a stained-glass  window — 
that  the  architect  who  wishes  to  please  his  clients 
is  too  often  tempted  to  spend  the  money  on  such 
things  instead  of  commencing  his  work  by 
rendering  walls  sound  and  roofs  weather-proof. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  Southgate,  stood  in  a 
very  picturesque  situation  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  King-street  and 
crowned  by  a fine  fragment  of  the  city  walls,  with 
a great  round  bastion  tower.  The  church  was  for 
the  most  part  Perpendicular,  but  had  fragments  of 
earlier  work  about  it.  Its  destruction  seems  to 
have  been  very  short-sighted,  because  Norwich  is 
throwing  out  a large  suburb  between  Trowse  and 
the  bank  of  the  river  Wensum,  and  when  this  is 
built  over  the  pretty  little  Mediaeval  church  of 
Trowse  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood  ; so  either  a new 
church  will  have  to  be  erected,  or  the  character- 
istic little  village  church  spoiled  by  additions  not 
contemplated  in  its  original  design. 

With  regard  to  the  other  work  of  destruction, 
pulling  down  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s,  Ilungate, 
it  does  seem  strange  that  the  small  sum  necessary 
for  its  structural  repair  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  church  is  one  of  those  pretty  aisleless  cruci- 
form buildings,  several  examples  of  which  occur 
in  Norwich,  notably  St.  Mary’s  and  St  Michael’s 
at  Plea,  a plan  which  would  seem  to  lend  itself 
admirably  to  modern  requirements,  as  it  provides 
an  undivided  nave  of  wide  span  for  congregational 
purposes,  from  which  a chancel  and  two  small 
transeptial  chapels  open  out.  In  Anglican 
churches  one  of  these  would  offer  an  excellent 
position  for  the  organ  and  the  other  a baptistry 
or,  where  used,  a "morning  chapel.”  The 
tower  is  at  the  west  end  so  that  the  building  has  no 
"crossing.”  Like  most  of  the  Norwich  churches, 
St.  Peter’s  Ilungate  is  Perpendicular  ; the  tower, 
which  was  a simple  example  of  the  style,  w’as 
embattled,  and  had  a two-light  window  in  each 
face.  Though  not  a remarkable  example  of 
architecture,  yet  it  formed  the  centre  object  of  the 
picturesque  group  of  Mediaeval  buildings  shown 
in  our  sketch  ; to  the  right  was  the  fine  east 
window  of  the  old  Dominican  church,  now 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall ; in  the  centre  is  a picturesque 
street,  with  gabled  houses,  and  tower  of  St.  Peter’s 
Hungate,  rising  up  at  the  end,  and  to  the  left  was 
a very  fine  old  Gothic  house,  with  projecting 
stories.  It  is  of  no  use,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  “to  grieve  over  spilt  milk,”  and,  of 
course,  nothing  can  bring  us  back  these  old  works 
after  they  are  once  destroyed  ; but  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Norwich  people  will  see  their  way 
to  prevent  the  continuation  of  such  destructive 
practices,  as  it  is  sad  to  think  that  ancient  build- 
ings, which  have  escaped  so  many  dangers,  should 
be  handed  clown  to  our  time  to  be  destroyed  or 
mutilated.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  the 
Norwich  people  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
:hoir  of  the  great  Dominican  church,  the  east 
window  of  which  is  shown  in  our  sketch,  was, 
chiefly  through  the  exertion  of  Mr.  F.  Oddin 
Taylor,  then  sheriff,  secured  by  the  Corporation, 
ind  by  them  put  into  a good  state  of  repair, 
without  in  any  way  impairing  its  archujological 
value.  We  trust  that  in  future  the  Norwich  people 
will  follow  this  example,  instead  of  those  to  which 
we  have  previously  alluded.  II.  W.  B. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
ISession  1893-4  (which  was  also  the  annual 
ijgeneral  meeting)  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
iOctober  13,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
[Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street, 
ithe  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  occupying 
the  chair. 

j Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Retiring  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  last  session 
jhaving  been  read  and  confirmed,  on  the  motion 
lOfMr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  a vote  of  thanks 
|Was  carried  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Tl.  O. 
iCresswell,  the  retiring  President,  for  the  able 
(manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
jhis  office  during  the  past  session. 

Annual  Report, 

' On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  seconded 


by  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  report,  which  is  printed  on  page  149  and 
following  pages  of  the  new  “ Brown  Book,”  wa.? 
agreed  to.  The  report  states  that  the  Committee 
held  36  meetings  during  the  session,  that  72  new 
members  were  elected,  and  that  the  losses  by  death, 
resignation,  and  other  causes  amounted  to  71, 
leaving  a net  increase  of  4,  the  total  number  of 
members  beingi,i29.  The  Committee  is  pleased 
to  record  the  most  encouraging  progress  of  the 
new  Educational  Scheme.  Divisions  I.  & II. 
have  again  been  well  supported,  and  Division  III. 
has  shown  a marked  improvement,  while  the 
attendance  in  Division  IV.  gives  evidence  of  a 
desire  amongst  students  to  take  up  the  more 
advanced  subjects.  The  Committee  regrets  the 
further  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary 
meetings,  and  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  an 
early  date,  with  a view  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  means  of  increasing  the  popularity  of  these 
meetings. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  hon.  treasurer,  then 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
past  session,  and  in  doing  so  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Bernard  Dicksee 
and  G.  A.  Lansdown.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
an  expenditure  for  general  purposes  of  1,737/.,  a 
sum  of  21/.  in  excess  of  receipts.  These  included 
698/.  7s.  6d.  for  members’  subscriptions,  172/.  4s. 
for  entrance-fees,  and  795/.  17s.  for  students’  fees. 
The  Premises  and  General  Fund  account  shows 
donations  amounting  to  238/.  i6s.  9d.,  and  after 
meeting  the  deficit  of  21/.  already  mentioned,  the 
cost  of  furniture,  &c.,  a balance  of  554/.  7s.  4-^d. 
is  carried  forward. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Dicksee  and  Lansdown,  said, 
that  with  regard  to  the  exjDcnditure  of  145/.  on 
their  last  conversazione,  he  should  seriously  like 
them  to  consider  whether  they  were  justified  in 
spending  a quarter  of  their  income  upon  what  he 
might  call  amusements.  And  with  regard  to  the  last 
soiree,  they  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
money  paid  for  the  tickets  of  admission  would  pay 
for  the  expenses,  but  the  Association  was  put  to 
an  expense  of  over  40/.  in  connexion  with  that 
entertainment.  Again,  in  last  year’s  accounts 
they  had  an  item  of  about  15/.  as  a donation  to 
the  library  fund — he  could  conceive  of  no  more 
laudable  donation — but  this  year  there  was  no 
such  donation,  but  an  item  of  12/.  to  the  dinner 
fund,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  not  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  He  trusted  that  the  new 
Committee  would  see  their  way  to  economise  in 
the  expenditure  on  the  forthcoming  conversazione. 

Mr.  Pratt  having  briefly  replied  to  some  of  Mr. 
Beale’s  remarks,  the  adoption  of  the  balance- 
sheet  was  agreed  to,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  auditors  was  carried  unanimously, 

The  Conversazione. 

Mr.  F.  T.  \V.  Goldsmith,  senior  hon.  sec., 
announced  that  the  annual  conversazione  would 
be  held  on  the  27th  inst. 

A list  of  forty-two  gentlemen  nominated  for 
election  was  then  read. 

Prize  List,  Session  1892-3. 

The  list  of  prizes  awarded  daring  the  past 
session  was  also  read,  some  of  the  prizes  being 
presented.  The  list  was  as  follows  : — 

Lecture  Side:  Division  /.:  Silver  medal  to  Mr. 

T.  E.  Abbott  ; bronze  medal  to  Mr.  G.  B,  Hoole  ; 
hon.  mention  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Allan.  Division  II.  : 
Silver  medal  to  Mr.  C.  de  Gruchy  ; bronze  medal  to 
Mr.  E.  P.  Wheeler;  hon.  mention  of  Mr.  C.  A.  J. 
Sharman.  Division  III.  ; Silver  medal  to  Mr.  A. 
Stedman  ; bronze  medal  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Bewes  ; hon. 
mention  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Lander.  Division  II'.: 
Silver  medal  to  Mr,  W.  K.  Shirley  ; bronze  medal 
to  Mr.  M.  G.  Pechell  ; hon.  mention  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Mercer. 

Studio  Side:  Division  I.:  First,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Green  ; second,  Mr.  T.  E.  Abbott  ; hon.  mention  of 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Sinclair  and  L.  Sbuftrey.  Division 
II. : First,  Mr.  C.  A.  J.  Sharman  ; second,  Mr.  T.  N. 
Dinwiddy;  hon,  mention  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hoult 
and  C.  de  Gruchy.  Division  HI.  : Silver  medal  to 
Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer  ; bronze  medal  to  Mr.  M.  F.  W. 
Bunney  ; hon.  mention  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Clark  and 
P.  F.  Hockings.  Division  IV.  : Silver  medal  to' 
Mr.  W.  C.  Waymoulh  ; bronze  medal  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Henderson  ; hon.  mention  of  Mr.  A,  T.  Griffith. 

Measured  Drawings  Prize : Awarded  to  Mr.  T.  F. 
Green. 

The  .-Issociation  Medal : -Awai  dcd  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Dawson. 

The  Andrew  Oliver  Prizes  : First  prize,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Stratton  ; second,  Mr.  A.  T.  Roddis. 

The  following  prizes  were  not  awarded  : The  A.  A. 
Travelling  Studentship ; the  James  B}'ooks  Prize; 
the  Architectural  Union  Co.'s  Prize ; the  Discussion 
Section  Prize ; and  the  Essay  Prize. 


The  President  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
Association  medal  it  would  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  promised  to  model  a new  one  for 
them,  but  from  a letter  recently  received  from 
him  it  appeared  uncertain  when  the  medal  would 
be  ready.  Under  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mittee  thought  it  desirable  to  award  the  existing 
medal  rather  than  wait  an  uncertain  length  of 
time  for  the  new  one. 

A.  A.  Camera  Club, 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  said  that  he  had 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Francis  R.  Taylor,  the 
hon.  sec.,  about  a new  club  which  had  been 
started  in  connexion  w’ith  the  Association,  and 
which  was  called  the  A.  A.  Camera  Club.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  for  the  cultivation  and 
advancement  of  architectural  photography,  and  it 
aims  at  obtaining  photographic  records  of  old  work, 
&c.  The  President  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson, 
R.  H.A.  The  subscription  has  been  fixed  at  5s. 
a session,  and  membership  is  limited  to  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  President's  Address. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
opening  address  of  the  session  as  follows  : — 

In  departing  from  what  I believe  to  be  time- 
honoured  precedent,  and  giving  the  Presidential 
Address  before  the  conversazione,  the  Committee 
have,  as  always,  considered  your  pleasure  and 
advantage  ; feeling  rightly  that  if  we  could  but 
get  this  thing  off  our  minds  first  you  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  at  Princes’  Hall 
free  from  care  and  the  haunting  shadow  of  the 
address  to  come,  while  I have  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  my  shortcomings  to-night  will  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven  in  the  pleasure  of  our 
meeting  in  Piccadilly.  Since  my  predecessor 
addressed  you  from  this  place,  another  session, 
with  all  its  labours  and  anxieties,  hopes  and 
fears,  has  gone  to  swell  the  past  history  of  the 
Association,  and  our  educational  scheme,  as  to 
wliose  failure  or  success  there  was  so  much 
difference  of  opinion,  has  come  triumphantly 
through  the  test  of  another  twelve  months’ 
working.  Indeed,  its  early  success  has  been 
more  complete  than  its  original  founders  dared  to 
hope,  and  may  now  be  said,  for  good  or  evil,  to 
be  completely  established.  To  many  of  us  the 
new  departure  was  by  no  means  a source  of 
unalloj'ed  satisfaction  ; it  seemed  to  be  too  great 
a brealving  away  from  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Association,  too  complete  a reversal  of  the  system 
under  which  our  past  had  been  so  successful,  and 
in  connexion  with  which  so  much  good  work  had 
been  done.  But  the  old  classes,  pleasant  and 
profitable  though  they  were  to  both  visitors  and 
members,  had  grown  so  large  as  to  become 
unwieldy,  and  it  was  moreover  felt  that  the 
instruction  they  supplied  was  neither  thorough 
nor  extensive  enough  to  meet  present  day  require- 
ments. Therefore,  the  change  had  to  be  made, 
and  two  years  of  steady  work  have  placed  the 
new  arrangement  of  Studio  and  classes  on  a 
firm  foundation. 

Turning  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  our  members  was 
increased  last  session  by  only  four,  but  it  is  right 
to  explain  that  the  small  increase  was  greatly 
due  to  a severe  examination  of  the  roll,  and  the 
removal  therefrom  of  a good  many  names  which 
should  have  been  omitted  before,  their  owners 
having,  for  some  time  past,  ceased  to  be  profit- 
able members  of  our  body,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  add  that  of  our  72  new  members  $2  joined 
either  the  classes  or  the  Studio.  With  regard 
to  the  classes,  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  attendances  increased  in  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  excepting  the  first,  in  which  there 
was  a slight  decrease,  and  that  the  classes  in 
Division  IV.,  which  from  want  of  members  had 
previously  not  been  held,  were  for  the  first  time 
called  into  existence.  Most  of  the  extra  subjects 
also  show  improved  attendance,  especially  the 
class  for  the  study  of  Quantities  and  the  Ele- 
mentary Water  Colour  Class,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  former  having  risen  from  16 
to  34,  and  in  the  latter  from  9 to  35.  While 
mentioning  the  Quantity  Class,  I should  explain 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to 
make  the  instruction  given  in  this  class  such  as 
is  necessary  to  qualify  a man  for  becoming  a 
quantity  surveyor,  but  only  sufficient  to  give  the 
more  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it 
is  desirable  and  proper  for  all  architects  to  possess. 

To  me  the  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  is 
the  fact  that  in  each  division  of  the  Studio  there 
is  an  increase  of  students — an  increase  moreover 
which  would  probably  have  been  greater,  but  for 
the  very  limited  amount  of  space  at  our  disposal. 
This  want  of  space  has  been  a constant  trouble 
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to  the  Committee,  but  so  far  our  efforts  to  obtain 
larger  and  more  suitable  premises  at  a rental 
within  our  means  have  been  quite  unsuccessful. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  class  for  modelling 
does  not  prove  more  attractive  to  our  men. 
There  are,  in  my  opinion,  few  subjects  more 
important  for  a young  architect  to  take  up,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  in  the  near  future  this  will 
receive  the  increased  attention  it  deserves. 

Of  the  students  who  took  up  the  “ full  course 
of  instruction  in  either  classes  or  Studio  in  both 
Sessions,  1891-92  and  1892-93,  thirteeri  who 
worked  in  the  classes  in  the  first  division  in 
1S91-92  moved  into  the  second  division  last 
Session,  two  moved  from  the  second  division 
into  the  third,  and  four  from  the  third  division 
into  the  fourth.  Some  students  who  worked  in 
the  classes  in  Session  1891-92  took  up  the  Studio 
in  Session  1892-93  and  via  versd,  evidently  with 
a desire  for  change,  while  some  students  who 
look  up  the  full  course  in  1S91-92  took  up  only 
special  subjects  in  1S92-93.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  as  lime  goes  on  the  numbers  will  materially 
increase  of  those  who  work  systematically  through 
the  whole  four  years’  course,  taking  up  the  classes 
of  each  division  in  turn,  for  it  is  only  thus  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  course 
of  instruction  provided.  It  is  this  gradual  pro- 
gression that  the  Committee  desire,  for  we  are 
entirely  opposed  to  cramming,  our  object  being 
to  prepare  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
proj>crly  carry  out  the  work  that  may  be  entrusted 
to  him  in  after  life,  and  not  to  merely  enable  him 
to  pass  any  examinations,  progressive,  qualifying 
or  otherwise,  held  by  any  examining  body,  either 
established  or  to  come.  This  point  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  If  we  can,  by  the 
work  in  our  classes  and  Studio,  our  lectures,  the 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  ordinary  meetings, 
our  organised  visits  to  ancient  and  modern 
buildings,  our  prize  competitions,  and  all  the 
other  means  at  our  disposal,  fit  our  men  to 
become  in  due  time  decent  architects,  we  shall 
have  done  something  considerable,  and  they  will 
probably  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  pass  any 
examination  likely  to  be  required  of  them  ; but 
to  merely  prepare  them  for  passing  any  such 
examination  is  not  our  aim.  Nevertheless,  we 
maintain  that  any  student  who  desires  to  pass  the 
examinations  now  held  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  do  much  belter  and  attain 
much  more  lasting  results  by  going  systematically 
through  our  course  of  instruction,  than  by 
cramming  for  the  purpose  under  any  coach 
whatsoever,  no  matter  how  talented  he  may  be. 
All  exi)erience  proves  that  knowlege  gained  for 
the  special  purpose  of  passing  an  examination, 
usually  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  by  the 
process  known  as  cramming,  is  lost  even  more 
rapidly  than  acquired,  leaving  the  unhappy  subject 
of  the  process  in  a worse  slate,  lx)th  mentally 
and  physically,  than  before.  Our  curriculum, 
originally  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
suggested,  is  now  as  perfect  as  we  know  how  to 
make  it.  Our  lecturers  and  instructors  arc  able 
men,  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  undertake,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
tj  say  that  every  architectural  pupil  should  at 
once  join  our  school,  where  be  will  be  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  no  office. 

But  although  our  progress  is  generally  satis- 
factory, the  Committee  have  still  one  cause  for 
regret  — the  continued  bad  attendance  at  our 
ordinary  meetings.  Possibly  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  men  after  working  all  day  in  various  offices 
and  four  evenings  each  week  in  either  the  Studio 
or  classes,  to  give  up  another  evening  to  attend 
these  meetings,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  considerable  preparation  is  necessary  for 
most  of  the  class  work.  But  for  every  one  who 
can  do  so  it  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  make 
a point  of  attending  the  meetings  as  often  as 
possible.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  as 
much  benefit  can  be  obtained  from  reading  the 
papers  when  afterwards  published  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  as  by  attending  the  meetings. 
Most_  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
drawings  or  photographs,  and  many  by  choice 
specimens  of  various  materials,  stone,  wood,  or 
metal,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  still  more  interesting 
examples  of  skilled  workmanship  in  these 
materials,  from  which  and  from  the  lecturer’s 
replies  to  questions  or  points  raised  in  the  deliate, 
the  most  valuable  information  is  to  be  gained, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  conveyed  by  the 
reports  in  the  journals,  admirable  though  tliey 
be.  A knowledge  of  materials  and  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them  is  often  lacking  in  young 
architects,  who  do  not  realise,  for  instance,  that  oak 
requires  different  treatment  from  deal,  cast  from 
w'rought-iron,  and  so  on.  Three,  at  least,  of  our 


papers  this  session  will  be  illustrated  by  examples 
such  as  those  to  which  I refer,  namely,  those  on 
“ Hard  Wood  Joinery  ” by  Mr.  Barnes.  “ Wood 
Carving”  by  Mr.  Daymond,  and  ‘'Wrought 
Iron”  by  Mr.  Longden,  the  lecturer  in  each  case 
being  in  an  unrivalled  position  for  procuring 
objects  for  exhibition,  worthy  of  your  best  atten- 
tion. The  subjects  of  all  the  papers  are  such  as 
can  be  confidently  recommended  to  your  notice, 
being  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  written  by 
men  who  understand  them  and  how  to  make  the 
papers  interesting.  Our  first  paper,  by  Mr. 
Beresford  Pile,  is  of  special  importance,  being  an 
introduction  to  the  course  of  lectures  on  “ Prac- 
tical and  Beautiful  Design  ” which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  give  us  at  Great  Marlborough-street, 
and  as  to  which  I need  only  remark  that  such  of 
you  as  desire  to  be  present  had  better  come  early, 
there  being  no  reserved  seats.  One  other  point 
as  regards  our  ordinary  meetings  should  be 
mentioned  as  being  a novelty,  which  is,  that  the 
Discussion  Section  has  very  kindly  undertaken  to 
provide  for  two  evenings  during  this  Session,  on 
which  occasion  they  will  have  the  control  of  the 
general  arrangements,  and  something  lively  in  the 
way  of  a discussion  may  be  anticipated.  When  I 
say  lively  discussion  I do  not  suggest  that  Parlia- 
mentary precedent  will  be  followed,  and  broken 
heads  ensue,  but  simply  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  speakers  prepared  to  say  all  they  know  and, 
possibly,  a little  they  do  not  know,  upon  the 
selected  subject. 

May  I hope  that  our  efforts  to  make  these 
meetings  attractive  will  be  appreciated,  and  that 
your  appreciation  may  be  indicated  by  your 
better  attendance. 

For  the  present  our  project  of  starling  work- 
shops in  which  students  might  gain  some  general 
knowledge  at  least  of  the  vanous  crafts  allied  with 
architecture,  is  under  a cloud.  We  have  not  the 
means  to  carry  out  cur  wishes  in  this  most 
important  part  of  our  scheme.  While  various 
moneyed  philanthropists  are  wandering  about 
London  erecting  libraries,  museums,  picture- 
galleries,  See.,  for  the  so-called  working  men  and 
other  comparatively  affluent  classes,  no  one  is 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
architects.  The  whole  of  our  modest  require- 
ments could  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  for  a 
paltry  5,000/.  or  so,  and  no  better  investment  for 
a man  who  seeks  no  interest  could  be  found. 

One  of  the  features  of  last  session  was  the 
attempt  by  the  Committee  to  induce  Messrs. 
Norman  Shaw  and  T.  G.  Jackson  to  act  as 
visitors  to  the  Studio,  which  resulted  in  a confer- 
ence between  the  lat'er  gentleman  with  some  of 
his  friends  and  the  Committee.  Unfortunately, 
no  good  results  followed,  for  while  the  Committee 
had  endeavoured  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr. 
Jackson  by  making  various  alterations  and  omis- 
sions in  the  “Brown  Book”  of  that  year,  in  order 
to  make  quite  clear  the  point  upon  which  I have 
before  remarked,  that  our  course  of  study  is  not 
intended  merely  to  prepare  men  for  passing  the 
examinations  of  the  K.I.  B.A.,  that  gentleman  and 
his  friends  required  still  further  assurances  on  the 
subject  which  the  Committee  did  not  feel  able  to 
give. 

No  one  regrets  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
more  than  I,  and  I have  the  additional  cause  of 
regret  that  an  alteration  in  the  dale  of  the  con- 
ference referred  to  prevented  my  attendance.  It 
would  have  been  good  for  our  students  could  we 
have  secured  for  the  Association  the  co-operation 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield  in  the  work  of  the  Studio,  but  I think 
the  Committee  went  as  far  as  they  should  in  their 
endeavours  to  arrange  this,  having  regard  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  Association  maintaining 
its  complete  independence  quite  unimpaired. 

The  Association  as  a body  has  no  business  with 
what  may  be  called  the  politics  of  the  profession, 
and  has  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  them.  Our 
one  object  is  the  furtherance  of  architectural 
education,  and  we  accept  gladly  any  assistance  in 
the  work  that  we  can  obtain  ; but  the  quarrel,  or 
misunderstanding  rather,  between  the  Institute 
and  the  body  of  gentlemen  who,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  are  known  as  the  Memorialists,  is 
no  concern  of  ours,  much  as  we  regret  it  as  a 
probable  cause  of  harm  to  the  Art,  Profession,  or 
Trade  of  Architecture.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Institute,  collectively 
and  individually,  has  given  most  liberal  support, 
both  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  to  our  school,  and 
this  absolutely  unconditionally.  Had  there  been 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  to  attach 
certain  conditions  to  its  offer  of  help,  we  should 
probably  have  promptly,  if  regretfully,  declined 
it ; but  it  is  to  be  noted,  to  the  Institute’s  credit, 
that  its  assistance  was  given  freely  and  without 
any  bargaining  whatever,  herein  contrasting 


favourably  with  the  offers  received  from  the  : 
Institute's  opponents. 

The  case  for  the  Memorialists,  if  I may  so  1 
continue  to  call  them,  is  set  forth  at  considerable  e 
length  in  their  book  published  last  year  under  the  s 
title  of  “ Architecture  : a Profession  cr  an  Art ’’ 
containing  thirteen  essays  written  by  various  s 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  know  a great  deal  ii 
alxjut  architecture,  and  some  of  whom  do  not.  , 
Its  authors,  being  who  they  are,  the  book,  of  il 
course,  is  clever  and  interesting,  one  which  all  1 
young  architects  would  do  well  to  read,  and  from  n 
which  they  could  derive  much  profit  and  but  \ 
little  harm.  But  the  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  )l 
architecture,  so  admirably  expressed  therein,  is  s 
marred  by  the  bitterness  and,  in  some  cases,  1, 
unfairness  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Institute,  its  ; 
examinations,  and  its  professionalism.  In  their  1 
eagerness  to  decry  all  these  the  authors  go  too  l 
far,  so  spoiling  their  case  and  doing  our  Trade  t 
very  much  harm  in  the  sight  of  the  public,  by  ■) 
whose  favour  we  most  of  us  live,  and  who  had 
previously  none  too  flattering  an  opinion  of  our 
calling. 

Much  capital  is  attempted  to  be  made  out  of  ■ 
the  words  of  the  present  respected  President  of  • 
the  Institute,  that  an  ideal  architect  must  be  an  1 
artist,  a constructor,  and  a man  of  business,  but  I . 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Anderson  ever  said  or 
implied  that  a successful  architect  may  be  a man  : 
with  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  these  qualifica- 1 
tions,  nor  that  by  a man  of  business  he  meant  a ; 
man  the  bent  of  whose  mind  is  commercial  rather  .• 
than  either  artistic  or  constructive.  Mr.  Anderson’s 
description  of  the  qualities  reejuired  for  an  ideal  t 
architect  is  indisputably  true.  He  put  theartist^ 
first  and  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  deny:; 
that  this  is  far  and  away  the  most  important,  inii 
fact,  the  essential  part  of  the  architect.  But  it  is  1 
obvious  that  an  architect  must  be  a constructor,  i 
and  if  he  be  not  more  or  less  of  a man  of- 
business  also,  his  client  is  likely  to  find  hisii 
services  exceedingly  expensive,  and  may  be  landed; 
in  some  awkward  predicament,  whereby  he  would! 
not  be  pleased,  and  the  architect  would  eventually,) 
if  not  immediately,  suffer. 

One  essayist  makes  Professor  Kerr  say  that  thei 
being  “a  house  agent  or  a land-jobber  or  a 
number  of  other  things  ” may  entitle  a man  tot 
membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British' 
Architects,  which,  of  course,  neither  Professor- 
Kerr  nor  anyone  else  who  knows  anything  of  the; 
subject,  ever  did  or  could  say. 

The  remark,  also,  concerning  the  Institute! 
examination,  attributed  to  our  old  Vice-President, r 
Mr.  Farrow,  that  “as  a matter  of  architectural, 
education  the  preparation  for  it  is  perfectly! 
useless,”  is  one  which  was  obviously  impossible! 
for  a man  of  his  known  views  to  have  made. 

Another  writer  makes  what  he  admits  to  be  a- 
startling  assertion,  namely,  that  “the  artist  whoh 
can  delineate  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  anch 
who  is  scientifically  conversant  with  its  structurei 
as  a machine,  Ls  possessed  of  a power  limitless: 
as  Art  itself.  He  can  design  a picture,  make  a 
statue,  or  build  a cathedral.”  If  the  exhibitors  at. 
Burlington  House  and  other  fashionable  aftcrnooDc 
resorts  may  be  called  artists,  there  is  soinethingr 
very  startling  about  this  assertion,  for  not  one  ioi 
ten  of  these  painters  can  draw  a cottage  correctly^; 
and  probably  not  one  in  a hundred  could  make  s 
respectable  drawing  of  a cathedral,  to  say  nothing! 
of  building  one,  a somewhat  more  difficult  task, .. 

These  are  blots  upon  an  otherwise  delightfu': 
work,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  unfair  methods  o!' 
attack  referred  to  shouhl  have  been  adopted,  fof; 
there  are  plenty  of  quite  genuine  grounds  fo^ 
adverse  criticism  about  the  Institute  without 
having  recourse  to  word-twisting  and  statements 
which  are  not  founded  upon.  fact. 

The  chapter  upon  “Ghosts,”  by  Mr.  Prior,  ii 
one  which  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  ought  tc 
be  forced  to  read,  and  if  his  story  about  thtl 
drawings  which  lately  came  before  a Society- 
accompanied  by  a note  from  the  architect  apolol 
gising  for  their  meagreness  on  the  score  that  hii. 
“ r'.nthi/' /-If.rl.-  Iiad  th(?  infinen7a”is  not  true.il, 


Go*thic  clerk  had  the  influenza”  is  not  true,  il. 
ought  to  be.  But  surely  the  encouragement  0 
“Ghosts”  is  not  peculiar  to  architects  ; one  hears 
strange  stories  about  seme  sculptors  in  thi;l 
connexion. 

One  point  upon  which  most  of  those  who  sc 
vigorously  .abuse  the  Institute  agree,  is  in  theih 
support  of  the  Academy  ; and  this  seems  curious,, 
lor  the  latter  body  stands  as  much  in' need  0 
reform  as  the  former.  It  does  even  less  foil 
Architecture,  utterly  neglects  the  crafts,  and  ever 
commits  the  great  sin  in  these  gentlemen's  eyes  01 
enrolling  surveyors  amongst  its  numbers.  This: 
being  so,  how  is  the  Academy  better  than  the 
Institute? 

Upon  such  a question  as  that  of  the  Institute. 
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e.vaminations  opinions  must  need  differ  very 
greatly.  It  seems  clear  that  in  many  respects  the 
institution  of  the  examinations  must  have 
beneficial  results  upon  those  who  properly 
prepare  for  them,  and  at  the  worst  it  cannot  do 
them  much  harm.  The  mere  passing  is  certainly 
not  a proof  that  a man  is  a thoroughly  qualified 
architect,  in  whose  hands  the  designing  of 
buildings,  both  great  and  small,  may  be  left  with 
security,  and  if  the  public  be  led  to  think  the 
reverse  then  it  will  probably  be  bad  for  archi- 
tecture. Personally,  I am  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  who  would  prefer  to  call  it  an  “examination 
in  building,”  or  some  similar  title,  for  though  as 
at  present  constituted  it  is  probably  a fair  test  of 
a man’s  knowledge  of  materials,  sanitation, 
specification  writing,  &c.,  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  design  appears  to  be  very  much  in 
need  of  great  modification  or  abolition.  In 
one  detail  it  has  been  improved  recently, 
namely,  in  the  regulation  by  which  the  subject  for 
the  “Design  is  announced  some  few  days  before 
it  has  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  presuming  that  the  design  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  under  conditions  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  ordinary  practice, 
for  even  an  examiner  himself  would  not  (I  hope) 
sit  down  and  make  a sketch  for  a building  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  without  any  previous  thought  or 
preparation  whatever.  To  examine  in  design  at 
all  is,  of  course,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  test  whether  a man 
has  arrived  at  a reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  designing  of  buildings,  or  whether  he  under- 
stands somewhat  of  mouldings  and  details 
generally  ; but  even  this  requires  to  be  done 
much  more  carefully  than  at  present.  At  the 
last  examination  (I  think)  the  subject  set  was  “A 
Country  Inn  ; ” and  in  six  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
the  candidates  were  required  to  produce  plans 
of  three  floors,  two  elevations,  a section,  a block 
plan  showing  position  of  stables  and  some  details. 
The  whole  thing  is  manifestly  absurd.  If  draw- 
ings had  been  supplied,  the  candidates  might 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  trace  them  in  the  time, 
although  this  is  not  certain,  but  to  make  a satis- 
factory design  and  illustrate  it  by  all  the  aforesaid 
drawings  in  the  time  allowed,  is  a feat  beyond 
anyone's  capability,  and  the  thing  is  altogether 
bad  as  encouraging  merely  rapid  draughtmanship 
rather  than  thoughtful  design.  Apart  from  this, 
the  subject  seems  quite  ridiculous  as  a test  of  a 
man’s  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the  condi- 
tion requiring  three  floors  made  it  funnier  than  it 
would  have  otherwise  been.  Until  more  time  can 
be  spared  for  the  subject  of  design  it  appears 
obvious  that  the  only  course  is  to  set  a 
subject  that  requires  no  time  to  be  spent  in  plan- 
ning, such  as  one  bay  of  a large  building  or  com- 
plete elevation  of  a small  one  to  i^-in.  scale,  with 
simply  as  much  of  plans  and  sections  as  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  construction,  together 
with  some  of  the  principal  mouldings  drawn  full 
size.  This  might  fairly  be  done  in  the  time 
allowed,  previous  notice  of  the  subject  having 
been  given,  and  would  be  a far  better  test  of  a 
candidate’s  power  than  requiring  him  to  make  an 
impossible  number  of  J-in.  scale  drawings  of  some 
quite  utilitarian  building,  of  which  the  plan  is  the 
most  important  feature.  This  subject  of  design 
and  the  attaching  of  too  great  importance  to  the 
history  of  architecture,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
defects  in  the  examination  as  an  examination,  and 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
advantage  to  the  students  individually  in  the 
directicn  of  their  efforts  to  a definite  end,  that 
the  subjects  embraced  by  the  examinations  include 

I those  most  important  for  an  architect  to  under- 
stand, and  that  witliout  some  such  object  as  the 
passing  of  the  examination  many  men  will  not 
j take  the  trouble  to  work  at  all  on  certain  subjects 
I which  are  more  necessary  to  be  known  than 
( interesting  to  learn. 

I Should  the  preparation  for  the  examinations 
i prevent  or  deter  a man  from  sketching  and 
I measuring  existing  buildings,  or  perlecting 
I himself  in  drawing  generally,  then  it  is  doing  him 
i harm.  But  a man  of  any  industry  or  ability  can 
I do  all  this  and  still  prepare  for  the  examinations, 

1 and  such  preparation  properly  undertaken 
) (cramming  being  avoided)  will  be  of  much  use  to 
< him  whatever  the  effects  may  be  upon  architecture. 

, I am  told  that  countrymen  generally  do  best  in 
I the  examinations,  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  proves 
1 there  is  some  advantage  in  provincial  quiet,  and 
I the  absence  of  the  v.arious  amusements  and  other 
i rivals  of  hard  work  which  exist  in  London. 

An  objection  sometimes  niade  against  the 
examinations  is  that  they  induce  men  to  enter 
upon  the  calling  of  an  architect  who  would  not 
otherwise  do  so,  and  who  have  no  special  aptitude 
1 for  it,  in  the  belief  that  by  passing  the  examina- 


tions they  will  have  qualified  themselves  for 
undertaking  architectural  work.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  will  always  be  numbers  of  so- 
called  architects  who  in  no  way  deserve  the  name, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  some  of 
them  join  our  ranks.  To  the  right  man  no  work 
can  possibly  be  more  delightful  than  that  of  an 
architect — indeed,  I can  imagine  none  so  delight- 
ful. But  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  it  to  be 
gone  through  before  any  degree  of  success  can  be 
looked  for,  much  drudgery  and  much  consump- 
tion of  the  midnight  oil,  and  to  a man  whose 
heart  is  not  in  his  work  this  must  induce  not  only 
weariness  of  the  flesh  but  of  the  spirit  also. 

For  these  reasons  no  man  should  dream  of 
becoming  an  architect  unless  he  loves  the  work 
for  its  own  sake  and  looks  for  little  reward  beyond 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  doing  it  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  ability.  Few  architects  make 
money,  even  the  incomes  of  the  most  successful 
being  less  than  those  of  thousands  of  retail  trades- 
men, while  titles  and  dignities  ate  not  for  us. 
WTien  a large  public  building  is  opened  by  Royalty, 
honours  are  showered  upon  all  connected  with  it 
excepting  the  architect,  whose  name  may  or  may 
not  appear  in  next  day’s  account  of  the  ceremony 
along  with  those  of  the  lesser  officials.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be  or  as  it  used  to  be,  but  it  will 
not  trouble  the  true  architect  who  has  had  the 
delight  of  seeing  the  work  grow  under  his  hand 
from  day  to  day,  watching  every  moulding  in  the 
building  as  it  is  worked  in  the  mason’s  shed,  and 
who  regards  the  whole  thing  as  a child  of  his  own 
and  loves  it  accordingly. 

To  him  it  is  always  a sad  day  when,  a building 
being  completed  and  opened,  his  official  con- 
nexion with  it  comes  to  an  end,  but  it  still 
remains  his  child,  and  his  interest  in  it  never 
ceases. 

Supposing  a young  man  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  an  architect  come  what  may,  and 
presuming  therefore  that  lie  possesses  the  necessary 
enthusiasm  and  fondness  for  the  work  ; to  him  I 
would  say,  never  mind  whether  Architecture  be 
an  Art  or  a Profession.  Let  them  who  concern 
themselves  on  the  matter  call  it  a Trade  if  they 
will,  that  is  no  concern  of  yours.  Your  one  and 
only  aim  must  be  to  do  your  level  best  in  what- 
ever work  comes  to  you,  putting  the  best 
that  is  in  you  into  any  building  you  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get,  be  it  large  or  small.  If 
buildings  do  not  come  your  way  at  first,  and  they 
probably  will  not,  lake  whatever  may  come,  even 
though  it  be  dilapidations,  light  and  air  cases,  or 
the  much  despised  but  quite  necessary  sanitary 
work.  Some  will  tell  you  that  architects  should 
have  none  of  these  things,  amongst  whom  are  the 
authors  of  the  book  to  which  I h.ave  already 
referred.  A paragraph  in  a recent  number  of  the 
British  Architect,  purporting  to  describe  how  an 
engineer  Had  to  be  called  in  to  alter  all  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  a house  designed  by  one  of 
them,  tends  to  show,  however,  that  it  is  not 
every  architect  who  can  do  this  sort  of  work,  and 
how  we  all  get  more  or  less  of  a bad  name  in 
consequence. 

As  to  dilapidations,  I know  of  no  more 
instructive  work  for  a young  architect  who  has 
good  eyes  and  brains,  for  nothing  gives  him  a 
better  insight  into  the  causes  of  work  going 
wrong,  the  materials  requiring  to  be  used,  and  the 
right  manner  of  using  them,  to  prevent  similar 
failures  in  his  mvn  buildings.  Never  believe  that 
doing  this  sort  of  work  will  do  you  harm  or 
prevent  you  designing  a building  well  when  the 
chance  occurs.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  except 
bad  or  dishonest  work,  and  whatsoever  your  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might.  You  will 
still  have  leisure  to  perfect  yourself  in  more 
artistic  work,  and  if  you  do  not  soon  get  the  sort 
of  work  to  do  that  you  like,  you  might  do  worse 
than  go  in  for  a competition. 

Then,  again,  you  will  find  numerous  men  who 
proudly  avow  that  they  have  never  competed  for 
anything  in  their  life.  You  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  such  men  belong  to  one  of  two  classes  ; 
either  they  have  sufficient  without  the  trouble  of 
competing,  or  they  keenly  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  would  stand  no  chance  of  being 
successful  if  they  did.  Of  course  they  do  not 
say  this  ; and  of  course  there  are  exceptions  even 
to  this  rule. 

At  any  rate  it  is  good  practice  for  one  with 
superfluous  leisure — and  what  young  architect 
just  commencing  practice  has  none — for  even 
though  he  be  unsuccessful  time  after  time,  he 
should  learn  much  from  each  failure,  and 
probably,  if  his  heart  fail  not,  will  come  in  first 
eventually. 

The  advantage  to  young  architects  in  occasion- 
ally competing  lies  not  only  in  the  opportunity  it 
affords  them  of  improving  themselves  in  design, 


but  in  the  study  of  existing  buildings  of  the  same 
kind,  which  is  necessary  if  they  desire  to  be 
successful.  Considerably  more  is  learnt  from  a 
close  inspection  of  one  building  with  a definite 
object  in  view,  and  knowing  the  particular  points 
upon  which  information  is  desired,  than  from 
visiting  half-a-dozen  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Then,  supposing  the  young  architect 
to  have  failed  at  first,  as  of  course  he  will  many 
times,  he  has  still  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
his  design  with  the  successful  one,  and  noting  the 
different  arrangement  of  plan  and  treatment  of 
elevations.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  successful 
design  is  perfect,  or  anything  like  it,  and  the 
young  competitor  must  use  his  own  judgment  in 
forming  his  opinion  as  to  what  are  its  good  points 
and  its  defects,  so  that  he  may  not  reproduce  the 
latter  while  overlooking  the  former. 

Of  course  I shall  be  told  that  the  whole  system 
is  bad,  and  that  Architecture  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. This  may  be  true,  but  I cannot  see  it ; 
for  although  bad  buildings  chosen  in  competition 
can  be  pointed  out,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  worse  can  be  shown  which  are  not  the  result 
of  competition.  Competitions  in  art  matters  are 
no  new  thing,  having  existed  for  centuries,  and 
often  been  the  means  of  producing  charming 
work.  In  the  recent  past  they  were  open  to 
much  objection  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  and  of  course  something  remains 
to  be  desired  in  that  respect  yet. 

But  taken  altogether  competitions  are  generally 
very  fair  now,  and  with  professional  referees  of 
good  reputation,  there  is  seldom  much  room  for 
fault-finding  with  the  decisions.  Of  course,  to  be 
of  any  use,  the  referee  must  be  a man  of  ability 
and  of  undoubted  integrity,  and,  this  being 
granted,  one  can  always  accept  the  award  without 
murmur,  even  while  possibly  not  agreeing  with  it. 
It  is  a different  thing  altogether  when  one  hears, 
as  I have,  of  the  design  sent  in  by  the  successful 
competitor  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  referee,  and  in  his  office.  For  the  truth  of 
this  I have  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  actually 
made  the  drawings,  and,  just  to  relieve  your 
minds,  may  mention  that  the  referee  was  not  an 
architect,  but  a member  of  a kindred  calling. 

In  old  days,  before  referees  were  usual,  the 
committees,  even  with  the  fairest  intentions,  were 
not  unfrequently  led  away  by  pretty  drawings, 
and  highly  elaborated  and  coloured  perspectives. 
One  of  my  former  principals  told  me  with  glee  of 
his  having  won  a competition  for  a large  group  of 
almshouses  by  depicting  them  as  in  a snowstorm 
with  red-cloaked  old  ladies  scuttling  in  out  of  the 
wet.  But  we  have  changed  all  that  now,  and  in 
a competition  under  proper  conditions  I see  no 
harm  whatever,  while  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  opportunities  to  young 
unknown  men  who  otherwise  would  probably 
have  never  been  heard  of.  I am  strongly  of 
opinion,  however,  that  in  all  competitions  each 
competing  architect  should  have  to  formally 
declare  that  the  design  is  his  own,  and  that  all 
the  drawings  have  been  made  by  himself  and  his 
ordinary  assistants,  and  in  his  own  office. 

Registration  is  a subject  upon  which  much  is 
being  said  just  now  by  certain  people  ; but  I 
believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  undesir- 
able, and  that  no  good  could  come  of  it,  but  the 
contrary.  It  is  carrying  professionalism  a good  deal 
further  than  the  Institute  even  desires,  and  the 
pretence  that  registration  has  for  its  object  the 
protection  of  the  public  is  too  shallow  to  deceive 
anyone.  It  would  possibly  give  a certain  standing 
to  a great  number  of  so-called  architects,  who  at 
present  are  without  it,  but  this  would  be  distinctly 
bad  for  art,  and  so  far  from  protecting  the  public, 
would  only  deceive  them  by  putting  a hall-mark 
upon  spurious  metal.  Ever>'  architect  of  any  reputa- 
tion or  ability  objects  to  being  registered  ; it  is  only 
the  man  who  has  neither  who  desires  to  be  branded 
as  an  architect  lest  the  public  should  not  otherwise 
recognise  that  he  be  one.  Indeed,  the  whole 
cry  seems  to  have  been  got  up  as  an  additional 
means  of  self-advertisement  by  a society  which 
shall  be  nameless,  but  which  hopes  to  supplant  the 
Institute  by  such  means  and  a low  subscription. 
Like  all  other  forms  of  professionalism,  registra- 
tion would,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  architect,  be  distinctly  detrimental  to  archi- 
tecture. Fancy  sculptors  or  painters  deigning  to 
be  registered. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  the  improve- 
ment of  modern  architecture,  and  in  time  we  shall 
succeed.  The  art  of  Architecture,  the  greatest  of 
all  arts,  may  be  in  a bad  way,  but  it  is  better  than 
it  was,  and  modern  English  work  compares 
favourably  with  that  in  other  countries.  It  would 
be  very  much  better  if  the  public  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  differ- 
Continued  on  page  303. 
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THE  GLASGOW  ATHEN/EUM. 

S’^HE  illustration,  from  a drawing  which 
M was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition  of  thi.s  year,  shows  the  front  to 
Buchanan-street  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
Glasgow  Athenceum,  which,  as  indicated  in  the 
plan,  is  an  addition  to  a block  previously  built, 
and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge  on 
one  of  the  upper  floors.  The  back  portion  of  the 
new  block  consists  to  some  extent  of  old  pre- 
mises, which  were  acquired  and  then  rearranged 
and  refitted  internally. 

The  front  of  the  new  portion  towards 
Buchanan-street,  which  forms  the  main  archi- 
tectural interest  of  the  building,  is  treated  in  a 
very’  bold  and  original  manner,  both  in  main 
composition  and  in  detail,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  tower-like  portion  which  marks  and  emphasises 
the  position  of  the  staircase. 

The  concert-hall  and  theatre  is  intended  partly 
for  performances  by  the  students  of  the  school  of 
music  connected  with  the  Athenreum  (which  we 
gather  is  an  educational  establishment  and  not  a 
club  in  the  ordinary  sense),  ft  holds  about  a 
thousand  persons,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  lighted  by  electricity.  On  the  floor 
above  is  a billiard-room  and  cla.ss-rooms. 

The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  forms  a 
special  feature  in  the  internal  arrangements. 
The  air,  before  being  introduced  into  the 
building,  is  passed  through  a filtering  screen  and 
purified  from  all  dust  particles,  fogs,  or  other 
extraneous  matter.  It  is  then  passed  through 
steam-heated  coils  of  piping,  M’here  it  is  raised  to 
the  required  temperature,  relieved  from  all  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  passed  on  to  rotary  fans, 
by  which  it  is  propelled  into  ducts  or  channels 
leading  to  the  several  apartments  of  the  build- 
ing, and  discharged  through  ornamental 
gratings,  so  placed  as  to  secure  an  equal  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  apartment.  The 
areas  of  the  inlet  gratings  have  !>ecii  so  deter- 
mined that  the  current  of  air  may  be  reduced 
to  a velocity  which  is  almost  imperceptible, 
while  the  gratings  are  fitted  with  regulating 
louvres,  by  which  the  currents  may  be  diverted 
in  any  direction  found  tp  be  most  comfortable  to 


the  occupants  of  the  apartment.  While  the 
primary  object  of  the  steam  heated  coils  of  piping 
is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a cold  external 
atmosphere,  proNnsion  has  been  made  so  that  the 
same  coils  of  piping  may  be  utilised  for  the 
circulation  of  cold  water  in  order  to  reduce  the 
temperate  of  a warm  or  sultry  external  atmos- 
phere when  necessary.  Two  distinct  plants  of 
machinery  and  main  ducts  have  been  put  down, 
one  being  specially  reserved  for  the  requirements 
of  the  concert  hall.  Flues  for  the  extraction  of 
vitiated  air  are  placed  in  the  most  effective  posi- 
tions. In  the  concert  hall  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  introduction,  by  the  aid  of  one  fan 
only,  of  a volume  of  purified  fresh-heated  air 
equivalent  to  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
person  per  hour,  or  otherwise  equal  to  a volume 
of  air  lySo  times  the  cubical  contents  of  the  hall 
per  hour.  The  whole  scheme  has  been  devised 
and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  James  M‘Cormack  & 
Sons,  Glasgow. 

Entrance  to  the  hall  can  be  gained,  not  only 
from  Buchanan-street,  but  from  the  St.  George’s- 
place  portion  of  the  Athen^um,  where  there  is 
crush-room  and  cloak-room  accommodation,  there 
are  also  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  adjoining  the 
area  and  gallery  entrances  to  the  hall.  The 
platform  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  adapted 
either  for  concert  or  theatrical  purposes. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Burnet,  Son,  & 
Campbell,  of  Glasgow. 


DESIGN  FOR  END  OF  BATH-ROOM. 

This  design,  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Temple  for 
Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  and  exhibited  at  this  year's 
Royal  Academy,  is  an  attempt  to  make  wall 
design  in  tiles  and  mosaic  which  should  be  less 
commonplace  than  the  ordinary  style  of  bath-room 
wall-tiling. 

A good  deal  of  the  effect  of  the  design  depends 
on  the  colour,  which  of  course  cannot  be  repre- 
sented here.  The  frieze  and  its  pendants  are  in 
sienna  green  on  a white  ground ; the  figure 
panels  in  burnt  copper  (pale)  and  sienna  greens 
on  a deep  cream  ground,  the  mosaic  in  copper 
greens  on  golden  and  sienna  lustred  backgrounds. 

The  executed  design,  in  conjunction  with  an 
encaustic  mosaic  floor,  formed  part  of  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co/s  Chicago  exhibit, 


THE  BISHOP’S  THRONE,  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

No  English  Cathedral  possesses  so  imposing  a 
Bishop’s  Throne  as  that  at  Exeter,  and  there  are 
few  specimens  of  fourteenth-centurj’  wood-work 
that  can  rival  it.  Buried  in  brown  paint  and 
varnish,  it  was  not  until  its  restoration  by  Sir  ; 
Gilbert  Scott  about  1870  that  its  beauties  were 
revealed. 

There  are  entries  in  the  Fabric  Rolls  which  not  1 
only  fix  its  date,  but  also  mention  the  price  paid 
for  material  and  labour. 

“ In  1312  a charge  is  made  for  ‘ timber  for  the  1 
Bishop’s  seat,  6/.  12s.  8J-d.,’  and  four  years  later,  1 
4/.  is  paid  to  Robert,  of  Galmeton  (Yealmpton  ?), 

‘ for  making  the  Bishop’s  seat  by  contract.’  There  1 
is  also  a charge  of  il.  los.  for  painting,  traces  of  ’! 
which  were  discovered  at  the  restoration.”* 

When  the  size  of  this  vast  and  exquisitely  I 
carved  canopy  is  considered,  the  cost  of  just  12/. 
seems  surprisingly  small,  even  for  those  days. 

It  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  in  the  I 
fifth  bay  from  the  east,  and  rises  to  the  springing  1 
of  the  clearstory  windows— a height  of  nearly  I 
53  ft.  It  is  square  on  plan,  about  10  ft.  across,  ! 
and  the  whole  canopy  is  supported  on  four  solid  , 
corner  posts. 

The  drawing  is  of  a finial  and  crockets  to  a 
. canopy — a row  of  which  occur  just  above  the  I 
stone  base  to  the  throne. 

Sidney  K.  Greenslade. 


GAMEKEEPER’S  LODGE  IN  THE 
ARDENNES. 

This  lodge  has  been  erected  for  H.M.  the  ' 
King  of  the  Belgians  upon  his  estates  in  the 
Ardennes,  and  is  constructed  throughout  with  I 
local  materials.  The  walls  are  faced  with  blue  I 
stone  rubble,  with  white  stone  dressings,  and  the  ' 
roof  covered  with  stone  slates.  The  accommoda-  \ 
tion  comprises  sitting-room,  gun-room,  kitchen,  I 
S:c..  and  four  bedrooms. 

Messrs,  Kidner  & Berry  are  the  architects ; I 
the  work  was  carried  out  entirely  by  foreign  ! 
workmen. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  1 
Academy  Exhibition  this  year. 


• Archdeacon  Freeman's  “ History  of  Exeter  Cathedral.” 
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: ence  between  good  and  bad  work,  but  there  are 
[ signs  of  improvement  even  in  this  respect, 
i Without  doubt  there  are  architects  capable  of 
t producing  work  equal  to  anything  ever  done  in 
\ this  England  of  ours,  but  they  do  not  get  the 
I chance.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
i inferior  buildings  one  sees  in  every  direction  is 
• the  desire  of  those_  who  pay  for  them  to  have  as 
j much  ornament  as  is  po.ssible  for  the  money  rather 
i!than  good  honest  work.  This  is  a difficulty  which 
jdoes  not  affect  painters  or  sculptors  to  anything 
\ like  the  same  extent,  but  even  they  have  to  pander 
I to  the  public  want  of  taste,  and  make  pictures  or 
[statues  such  as  they  would  not  otherwise,  but 
;such  as  will  sell. 

\ As  the  public  taste  improves,  so  will  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  and  it  is  improving, 
though  very  slowly.  So  in  time  we  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  a better  state  of  things,  and  have  more 
buildings  of  which  the  country  may  be  proud, 
built  solidly,  of  the  best  materials,  and  enriched 
with  the  finest  sculpture  and  paintings,  for  to 
produce  noble  buildings  all  the  arts  must  work 
together. 

Our  share  in  the  good  work  of  hastening  the 
result  may  be  small  or  great,  but  if  we  are  united 
and  work  together,  every  man  doing  his  best,  our 
influence  for  good  must  be  considerable,  and  you 
should  never  forget  that  the  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  men. 

Gentlemen,  I cannot  claim  that  any  of  ray 
remarks  are  either  “ new  or  original,”  except  in 
•he  same  manner  that  our  popular  dranialists  so 
tame  the  plays  which  tlieyhave  adapted  from  the 
jerman  or  French  ; they  are  simply  my  views 
ipon  matters  connected  with  our  art,  and  you  will 
doubtless  treat  them  with  just  the  amount  of 
'espect  they  deserve.  I have  ventured  to  speak 
:o  you  as  young  architects,  and  to  give  such 
idvice  as  my  own  experience  has  suggested  as 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  you.  Much  that  I would 
liavc  said  has  had  to  be  omitted,  still  more  has 
lot  been  so  well  expressed  as  I should  have 
vishcd.  _ My  views  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least 
•he  advice  and  ray  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the 
(Association  is  ihorougly  sincere. 


Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  he 
nust  thank  them  for  their  courcesy  in  inviting 
lim  to  that  meeting,  and  permitting  him  to 
iroposc  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
naugural  address.  He  ventured  to  think  that  he 
:ould,  perhaps,  do  so  with  greater  cordiality  than 
nost  of  his  hearers,  because  he  knew  from 
:xperience  what  the  delivery  of  such  an  address 
IS  they  had  just  heard  entailed.  It  meant  the 
ibsorption  of  much  thought,  the  sacrifice  of  much 
ime,  and  it  also  meant  considerable  anxiety  on 
he  part  of  a nervous  man  as  to  what  influence 
lis  words  were  likely  to  exercise  for  good  or  for 
_ il.  Their  President  had  completed  the  func- 
lon  which  devolved  upon  him  in  a manner  which 
lad  been  creditable  not  only  to  himself,  but 
vorthy  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  and 
he  knowledge  of  that  would  not  lessen,  but 
ncrease,  the  sense  of  relief,  which  he,  no  doubt, 
:lt  at  having  delivered  his  address.  The 
’resident  had  touched  upon  so  many  sub- 
sets which  were  of  interest  to  the  architect 
well  as  to  architectural  students,  that  he 
ihe  speaker)  would  not  attempt  to  follow 
ini  through  each  part  of  his  address.  But  he 
^ould  make  one  or  two  pasising  remarks.  First, 
c mu.st  express  his  extreme  satisfaction  that  their 
clucalional  scheme  had  come  triumphantly 
yougli  the  test  of  another  twelve  months’  trial, 
he  success  had  been  more  complete  than  anyone 
ad  hoped  for,  and  the  scheme  might  now  be 
lid  to  be  completely  established.  But  it  did  not 
Jrprise  him  that  success  had  attended  their 
fforts,  for  he  did  not  share  the  feelings  of 
t and  misgiving  which  some  had  felt  at 
leir  bold  undertaking : Fortune  favours  the 
rave,  and  he  had  always  admired  the 
3urage  with  which  they  had  entered  on  their 
reat^  work.  Their  object,  which  had  been 
escribed  by  the  President  as  “ the  promotion  of 
le  education  of  the  architect,”  was  so  good  that 
e could  not  but  believe  that  il  would  meet  with 
iccess,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  out  of 
iventy-two  new  members  no  less  than  filty-two 
id  joined  either  the  classes  or  the  Studio,  and  that 
i each  division  of  the  Studio  there  had  been  an 
icrease  of  students — an  increase  which  would 
ive  been  greater  but  for  the  fact  of  the  limited 
ace  at  their  disposal.  But  they  had  done  a 
■eat  deal,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  one 
ust  walk  before  one  could  leap.  The  difficulty 


concerning  the  want  of  space  which  troubled  the 
Committee  would,  if  they  had  patience,  and  as 
their  scheme  developed,  be  obviated  in  time.  He 
noticed  that  the  modelling  class  did  not  seem  so 
attractive  and  successful  as  one  could  desire  to  see 
it.  That  was  surprising,  for  he  could  conceive  of 
no  branch  of  work  which  ought  to  be  more 
attractive  ; and  moreover,  there  were  few  branches 
of  their  studies  which  were  likely  to  be  of  more 
advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  It  was  always  an 
advantage  to  show  that  one  was  a practical  man 
as  well  as  an  artist,  and  they  might  depend  upon 
il  lhat  craftsmen  and  workmen  engaged  on  their 
buildings  would  have  the  more  confidence  in  them 
if  they  discov’ered  that  the  architect  was  acquainted 
with  particular  branches  of  work,  and  for  this 
reason  he  would  urge  all  to  take  advantage  of  the 
modelling  class.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the 
President’s  remarks  about  cramming.  Flis  words, 
slightly  paraphrased,  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Institute.  He.  as  representing  the  Institute, 
might  say  — “ M’e  are  entirely  opposed  to 
cramming,  our  object  being  to  test  the  know- 
ledge of  the  student,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
properly  carrj'  out  the  work  entrusted  to 
him  in  after  life,  and  not  merely  to  pass  him 
in  examinations.”  The  aims  of  the  two 
bodies  appeared  to  be  almost  identical  : the 
Association  endeavoured  to  impart  to  students 
knowledge  which  would  be  useful  to  them  ; while 
the  Institute  tried  to  test  their  knowledge  in  those 
branches  of  study,  both  aiming  to  achieve  what 
their  President  had  described  as  fitting  men  to 
become  in  due  time  decent  architects  and,  he 
(the  speaker)  hoped,  illustrious  architects.  The 
President  had  referred  to  the  small  attendances 
at  their  ordinary  meetings.  He  could  only  offer 
his  sympathies,  for  the  Association  was  not 
singular  in  that  difficulty  ; but  with  the  attractive 
programme  for  the  coming  session,  which  the 
President  had  drawn  attention  to,  he  could  not 
heljD  thinking  that  the  meetings  for  the  present 
session  would  be  much  more  fully  attended. 
The  President’s  regret  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  start  workshops  in  connexion  with 
their  scheme  was  natural,  but  they  must  have 
patience,  for  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  and 
no  doubt  in  time  the  worksliops  would  be 
started.  The  President  had  touched  upon 
the  question  : Is  architecture  a profession  or 
an  art  ? and  had  referred  to  some  of  his  (the 
speaker’s)  words  on  the  subject.  As  those 
words  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
he  would  venture  to  quote  the  exact  words  which 
he  used,  merely  remarking  that  it  seemed  extra- 
ordinary that  the  ideas  expressed  in  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  such  clear  language  should  be  mis- 
understood. The  words  he  had  used  were  : 

“The  ideal  architect  is  the  man  in  whom  these 
qualities  are  united — wlio  is  an  artist,  a con- 
structor, and  a man  of  business.”  He  had  also 
used  the  following  words  : — “Architecture  is  not 
merely  an  art,  it  is  not  merely  a science,  it  is  not 
merely  a profession  ; it  is  the  combination  in  one 
of  the  artist,  the  constructor,  and  the  man  of 
business,  and  any  who  claim  that  it  is  one  only, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  detract  from  the 
nobility  as  well  as  the  unique  character  of  their 
calling.”  Their  President  had  said  that  he  (the 
speaker)  had  properly  placed  the  artist  in  the 
foreground,  and  he  might  add  that  he  did  so 
emphatically.  He  said  that  they  had  no  claim  to  be 
called  architects  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the 
word,  unless  they  were  artists,  able  so  to  dispose  of 
the  materialswith  which  they  had  to  deal,  as  to  pro- 
duce beauty  of  form  and  [proportion — the  highest 
and  noblest  work  of  the  architect.  Me  had  never 
replied  to  criticisms  which  seemed  unfair,  but  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  words 
was  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  his  critics 
would  not  be  in  the  distinguished  positions 
as  eminent  architects  which  they  held  to- 
day if  they  were  not  artists,  constructors  and 
men  of  business.  The  President  had  referred 
to  the  _ question  of  “ghosts,”  and  had  used 
words  in  which  all  must  concur.  No  archi- 
tect should  allow  work  to  leave  his  office  which 
was  not  from  his  own  designs.  It  might  be 
good  work,  or  it  might  be  bad,  but  they  should 
be  able  to  say,  as  Touchstone  said  of  Audrey,  ‘ ‘ A 
poor  thing,  sir  (possibly),  but  mine  owm.”  He 
w’ould  not  follow  the  President  on  the  much- 
debated  question  of  the  examinations  of  the 
Institute,  but  he  thought  two  or  three  words 
whicli  the  President  had  used  were  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Pre.sident  had  said  that  the  mere 
passing  of  the  examinations  was  not  a proof  that 
a man  was  a thoroughly  qualified  architect.  A 
supposition  that  it  was  had  led  to  much  misunder- 
st^nding.  The  result  of  the  examinations  was  to 


critical  terms,  and  in  words  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  his  hearers,  to  some  parts  of  the 
examinations.  Pie  was  not  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Examination  himself,  and  he  might  say 
that  he  had  never  regarded  the  examinations  as 
perfect,  and  no  doubt  they  could  be  in  some 
respects  perfected.  With  regard  to  compe- 
titions they  were  no  doubt  more  worthy 
of  notice  now  than  they  were  some  years 
ago,  and  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
a professional  assessor  in  most  competitions  he 
thought  some  credit  was  due  to  the  Institute  for 
the  part  which  it  had  taken  in  the  matter.  He 
should  like  to  emphasise  the  following  words  of 
the  President,  because  they  seemed  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  : — “No  man  should  dream 
of  becoming  an  architect  unless  he  loves  the  work 
for  its  own  sake  and  looks  for  little  reward  beyond 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  doing  it  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  ability.”  There  was  no  doubt 
that  unless  a man’s  heart  was  in  his  work  he 
would  not  succeed — a remark  which  applied  to 
all  work,  but  particularly  to  art  work.  Unless  an 
architect’s  heart  was  in  his  work  he  would  not 
derive  the  satisfaction  and  pure  pleasure  which 
could  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  architecture, 
which  was  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  that  man 
could  be  engaged  in.  In  conclusion  he  begged  to 
propose  a hearty  and  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  able  and  instructive  address,  and 
to  wish  him  a prosperous  year  of  office. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Searles-Wood,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said,  that  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
President — 'he  had  known  him  a great  many  years 
— they  were  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  him 
as  their  President.  He  would  guide  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  its  present  prosperous  condition  would  be 
greatly  increased.  In  reference  to  the  poor  attend- 
ance at  their  ordinary  meetings,  one  of  their 
difficulties  was  to  get  a discussion  upon  the  papers 
read,  and  he  might  say  that  many  of  the  papers 
were  of  such  a character  that  it  was  difficult  to 
at  once  raise  a discussion  upon  them.  He  thought 
that  if  they  were  to  break  up  a meeting  for  half- 
an-hour  as  soon  as  a paper  had  been  read,  so 
that  the  audience  could  closely  examine  the 
exhibits  and  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  the 
author  of  the  paper  questions,  many  of  the 
meetings  would  be  far  more  successful.  With 
regard  to  workshops,  he  thought  that  a good  deal 
might  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  a bene- 
factor. Classes  might  be  organised  to  visit  work- 
shops during  working  hours,  under  proper  direction, 
and  a good  deal  of  work  might  be  done  at  the 
students’  homes,  and  brought  up  to  the  meetings 
to  be  criticised  by  competent  instructors.  This 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  a genuine  demand  for  work- 
shop instruction.  There  was  one  other  matter  to 
which  he  should  like  to  refer,  and  that  was  to  the 
death  of  their  old  friend  Mr.  L.  J.  Dessurne, 
who  had  represented  the  Builder  at  their  meet- 
ings for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Dessurne  was  a 
friend  to  many  of  them,  and  they  were  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  consideration  wliich  he 
had  shown  towards  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Beresford  Bite  said  that  as  they  had  such 
a distinguished  competition-winner  occupying  the 
chair,  he  would  humbly  suggest  that  he  (their 
President)  should  start  a competition  class.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Searles-Wood  in  his  expressions 
concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Dessurne. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  said  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  attend  tlieir  meetings,  and  he 
had  listened  with  much  interest  to  their  President’s 
address.  A great  deal  that  the  President  had 
said  everyone  of  them  would  agree  with,  for  his 
remarks  contained  mucli  that  young  men  should 
lay  deeply  to  heart  upon  entering  the  profession. 
With  regard  to  competitions,  whether  they  were 
good  or  bad  for  architecture  they  were  a fact,  and 
if  a young  man  had  an  ambition  to  become  a 
distinguished  architect,  to  carry  out  large  public 
buildings,  and  leave  some  monumental  work 
behind  him,  there  was  no  other  way  for  him  in 
the  present  day  than  to  fight  for  them  in  com- 
petitions. 

Mr.  S.  Beale  said  he  thought  that  the  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the 
late  Mr.  Dessurne  should  be  expressed  in  some 
manner.  He  felt  very  certain  that  the  Association 
was  under  a great  deal  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Dessurne  for  the  manner  in  which  reports  of 
their  meetings  had  been  given  in  the  Builder. 
Mr.  Dessurne  had  the  gift  of  understanding  all  the 
technical  intricacies  of  their  discussions,  and  was 
able  to  report  their  meetings  with  great 
intelligence.  He,  therefore,  moved  that  the 


qualify  a man  to  become  an  Associate  of  the  Secretaries  be  instructed  to  send  a letter  of  con- 
Institute.  The  President  had  referred^  in  ffiir  and  dolence  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  gentleman. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  having 
been  put  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  thanked  them 
very  heartily  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
passed  the  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  twenty- 
one  years  since  he  was  articled,  and  tw'enty-one 
years  in  an  architect’s  career  represented  a great 
amount  of  work  if  a man  meant  to  do  much 
in  life.  He  mentioned  this  so  that  he  might 
advise  young  men  not  to  work  too  hard.  A gre.it 
many  had  not  the  inclination,  but  those  who  had 
could  very  easily  work  too  hard,  and  he  wanted 
them  to  understand  that  it  was  possible  to  exert 
themselves  too  much  at  the  beginning.  "With 
reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Dessurne,  he  might 
say  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow.  The  Associa- 
tion had  lost  an  old  friend,  and  one  whom  they 
could  very  ill  afford  to  lose.  With  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  Association,  such  success  did  not 
depend  upon  one  man  or  upon  the  Committee, 
but  upon  all  their  members.  They  should  work 
together,  not  only  in  the  classes  and  the  Studio, 
but  in  all  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  unle^  they  did  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
be  successful ; he  therefore  asked  for  their  co- 
operation during  the  present  session. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


of  ventilating  pipes,  branch  brick  and  pipe 

sewers,  house  drains,  gullies,  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
wood  paving.  A\\  these  items  have  been  worked  out 
at  tlie  contractor's  prices,  and  this  shows  a difference 
of  4,477/.  8s.  3d.  below  the  lowest  tender  received. 
The  engineer's  total  estimate  was  7.000/.,  from 
which  has  to  be  deducted  a sum  of  1,608/.  los.  4d. 
made  up  of  the  600/.  provision  money  for  extras  not 
spent,  and  the  various  items  of  ventilating  pif»s,  ; 
branch  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  house  drains,  gullies, 
cast-iron  pipes,  and  wood  paving,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  contractor’s  tender,  but  in  this  case  worked  out 
at  the  prices  in  the  engineer’s  estimate.  Tliis  result 
shows  that  the  work  has  been  executed  for 
228/.  5s.  iid.  below  the  engineer’s  estimate.  The 
time  originally  fi.xed  in  the  specification  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  was  sixmonths.  Theactual 
period  of  construction  is  spread  over  seven  months, 
and  when  there  is  taken  into  account  the  delays 
inevitable  in  starling  a new  work  of  this  kind 
without  the  aid  of  a contractor,  the  approximation  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  doubtful,  looking  at  our 
past  experience  in  contract  work,  whether  it  could 
have  been  brought  to  a conclusion  in  a shorter 
period  than  that  actually  occupied.  I am  glad  to 
report  that  the  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship 
was  fair  anti  ns  good  as  I should  have  anticipated 
had  the  work  been  done  by  a contractor.  The 
following  is  a statement  of  the  cost  of  executing  the 
work,  compared  with  the  lowest  tender  received — 


A s>.  u. 

.Amount  of  lower  tender 11,588  16  6 

Deductions  for  work  not  executed 

and.  provision  money  1.948  4 6 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  following  loans  were 
agreed  to  ; — 5,550/.  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
Green-street  improvement  ; 9,90x3/.  to  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  for 
the  cost  oif  constructing  a caretaker's  house, 
Stables,  workshops,  and  stores  at  their  depot  in 
Monck-street  ; and  5,500/.  to  the  Commissioners 
for  I’ublic  Libraries  for  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
for  the  purchase  of  a site  and  for  the  erection  of 
a public  library. 

Photographs  of  Street  Obstructions. — In  answer 
to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Westacott, 
on  behalf  of  the  Highways  Committee,  said  that 
photographs  had  been  taken  of  a number  of  the 
obstructions  which  are  to  be  removed  under  the 
powers  of  the  London  Streets  (Removal  of 
Gates)  Act,  1893,  as  a memento  of  old  London. 

York-road  Server,  Lambeth. — The  report  of 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

‘ ' We  have  to  report  that  the  work  of  recon- 
structing and  deepening  a portion  of  the  Arnold 
sewer  in  York-road,  Lambeth,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  this  work  being  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Council  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor,  we  think  it  well  to 
slate  for  the  information  of  the  Council  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work.  The  Council  will  probably 
remember  that  in  the  first  instance  tenders  were 
invited  by  advertisement  for  the  execution  of  the 
work,  but  only  two  were  received,  amounting  to 
11,588/.  i6s.  6d.  and  11,608/.  4s.  qd.  respectively. 
One  well-known  firm  of  contractors  wrote  to  say 
that  they  were  unable  to  tender  for  the  work  under 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  first  and  last  two 
pages  of  the  specification.  These  referred  to  the 
rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  and  hours  of  labour  to  be 
observed  in  the  execution  of  the  contract.  As  the 
engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
amounted  to  7,000/.  only,  we  could  not  see  our 
way  to  recommend  the  Council  to  accept  either  of 
the  tenders  received,  being  as  they  were  about 
66  per  cent,  higher  than  the  estimate.  We  there- 
fore took  up  a report  to  the  Council  on  the 
27th  of  September,  recommending  that  it  be 
referred  to  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  engineer  now 
reports  as  follows  as  to  the  completion  and  cost  of 
the  work  ; — ‘ The  total  actual  cost  (as  shown  below) 
was  5,303/.  3s.  9d.,  less  certain  credit  for  plant  and 
materials  140/. , showing  a net  cost  of  5,163/.  3S-  9d. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  I have  charged  no 
part  of  the  office  establishment  against  the  work,  as, 
under  any  circumstances,  an  expenditure  of  about 
5/.  a week  would  have  to  be  incurred  on  account  of 
Clerk  of  Works  and  Concrete  Inspector’s  wages  had 
it  been  done  by  a contractor.  Passing  on  to  com- 
pare these  figures  with  those  of  the  contractor's 
tender  and  the  engineer’s  estimate,  they  show  the 
follow  ing  result The  lowest  tender  (received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams)  amounted  to  11,583/.  i6s.  6d. , 
but  from  this  gross  sum  must  be  deducted 
1,948/.  4s.  6d.  on  account  of  provision  money  for 
extras  600/,,  and  1,348/.  4s.  6d.  for  various  items 
included  in  the  contractor's  tender,  but  not 
actually  executed.  These  principally  consist 


Amount  of  tender  for  work  executed  9,640  12  o 
Actual  cost  of  the  work — 

Wages  and 

pumping £z>o-26  6 3 , 

Materials  2. 157  7 b 

Rent  1J9  10  o 


5.303  3 9 

Less  credit  for 
unused  plant  140  o o 

5.163  3 9 

Net  saving  to  the  Council  by  having 

work  done  without  a contractor  £a,A77  8 3”' 

Mr.  Einclen  moved  that  the  report  be  not 
received.  The  conditions  under  which  tenders 
were  invited  were  such  that  the  estimates  were 
increased  by  the  contractors  in  view  of  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Council  on  the  wages  question. 
Besides,  the  engineers  estimate  was  7,000/.,  and 
the  saving  after  deducting  the  omission  was  only 
about  200/.  The  fact  that  the  work  had  been 
done  for  less  that  the  engineer’s  estimate  clearly 
showed  that  the  contract  price  was  an  exorbitant 
one.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had  no 
right  to  say  that  they  had  saved  over  4,000/. 

Mr,  Reed  seconded. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  considered  that  the  Committee 
were  fully  entitled  to  tlie  credit  for  saving  the 
ratepayers’  money ; but  the  Council  must  not 
think,  because  of  this  success,  that  they  could 
dispense  altogether  with  the  contractor. 

Mr.  John  Burns.  M.P.,  after  testifying  to  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Committee,  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Emden,  who,  he  said,  had 
gone  to  York-road  and  put  leading  questions  to 
shopkeepers  against  whose  property  the  sewer 
passed.  The  sum  of  4,477/-  8s.  3d.  did  not 
include  the  prospective  bogus  claims  that  were 
sent  in  at  the  instigation  of  a member  of  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee  — of  Mr.  Emden. 

Mr.  Emden  said  that  Mr.  Bums's  statement 
was  absolutely  incorrect.  What  occurred  was  as 
follows: — He  had  complaints  made  to  him  by 
occupiers  in  York-road  of  the  time  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  sewer,  and  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  delay 
and  w'helher  or  not  people  were  being  incon- 
venienced. Two  persons  asked  him  whether 
they  had  any  claim  for  compensation  against  the 
Council,  and  he  told  them  they  had  no  claim 
whatever  and  had  no  locus  standi.  He  main- 
tained that  he  was  perfectly  justified  at  any  time 
in  making  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  statements 
that  people  were  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  asked  the 
Chairman  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  certain  facts 
came  to  his  knowledge  he  communicated  them  to 
the  main  Drainage  Committee  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Emden.  As  to  Mr.  Burns's  statements,  he 
endorsed  every  word  he  had  said. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  and  lost, 

Colonel  Hughes  moved  that  the  allegations 
which  had  been  made  should  be  inquired  into, 
and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

Mr.  Lemon  seconded. 

Mr.  Eniden  said  he  would  decline  to  submit 


the  question  to  a committee  opposed  to  him ; nor 
would  he  leave  the  matter  to  the  Chairman.  He 
thought  his  proper  course  would  be  to  take  legal 
advice,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  matter 
would  not  rest  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  thereupon  moved  that  the 
Council  proceed  to  the  next  business. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Millbank  Prison  Site. — Included  in  the  report 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
was  a recommendation  that  the  Council  should 
acquire  about  ten  acres  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
Millbank  Prison  site  at  the  sum  of  2,50x3/.  per 
acre,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  artisans’ 
dwellings  on  certain  conditions.  As  the  recom- 
mendations have  involved  an  expenditure  on 
capital  account  of  more  than  5,000/.,  its  considera- 
tion required  to  be  adjourned  for  a week. 

Blculru'all  Tunnel — Yabsley-street  Artisani 
Site. — The  report  of  the  Bridges  Committee, 
recommending  that  the  work  in  Yabsley-street, 
Poplar,  be  carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
I, no/,  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7 o'clock. 


In  reference  to  the  Report  on  the  Parker-sireet 
Lodging  Houses,  quoted  in  our  report  of  the 
County  Council  proceedings  last  week,  Messrs. 
Holloway  Bros,  send  us  a copy  of  a letter  which 
they  have  addressed  to  the  Council,  complaining 
that  they  have  been  seriously  misrepresented  in 
that  report  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  there 
had  been  no  saving  effected  by  substituting 
ordinary  concrete  for  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodger’s 
flooring  (see  report  of  County  Council  proceed- 
ings, page  2S5  ante).  In  the  latter  part  of  their 
letter,  Messrs,  Holloway  say  : — 

“ The  only  question  put  to  us  with  regard  to  a 
saving  on  fireproof  floors  was,  whether  a saving 
could  be  effected  by  using  ordinary  concrete  in 
lieu  of  Messrs.  Homan  ii:  Rodger's  patent  brick 
floor.  We  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  would 
be  a saving,  and  quoted  a price  per  yard  (super- 
ficial) for  the  former.  The  architects  calculated 
the  total  sum  from  this  quotation.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  accounts  your  surveyors  accepted  the 
price  quoted  as  the  basis  of  ilieir  calculations. 

We  find  upon  inquiry  your  Committee  have  had 
no  communication  with  the  surveyors  in  the  matter. 
Consequently  for  our  own  satisfaction  wc  have 
ascertained  from  the  surveyors’  accounts  precisely 
how  the  matter  stands,  and  it  may  perhaps  siirpris^ 
the  Committee  to  learn  that  the  substitution  of  con- 
crete for  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodger's  floor  has 
effected  a saving  of  75/.  6s.  4d.  The  extra  amount 
referred  to  in  the  report  is  incurred  by  additional 
constructional  ironwork  and  other  items  (which  your 
surveyor  can  furnish)  which  are  entirely  separate 
and  not  in  any  way  consequent  upon  the  alttration' 
made  in  the  floors. 

In  a communication  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  we  expressed  our  willingness  to  deduct 
from  the  account  any  sum  charged  therein  as  an 
extra,  which  had  been  incurred  by  misrepresentation 
on  our  part.  We  are  still  prepared  to  abide  by  this 
offer." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Free  Library  and  Technical  Schools  at 
Sr.  Helens. — The  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  erection  of  the  new  technical  schools  and 
free  librar)-  at  St,  Helens  have  given  their  awards 
on  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  submitted  by 
the  competing  architects.  The  first  premium,  of 
100/.,  is  given  to  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & 
Willoughby,  of  Manchester.  The  schools  and 
library  are  to  cost  20,000/. 

New  Police  Station,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.— The  Newcastle  Corporation,  having 
determined  to  erect  a new  police  station  in  the 
, Scotswood-road  at  a cost  of  about  4,600/,,. 
invited  designs  for  the  same  from  local  architects 
only.  In  reply  nine  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in. 
The  Watch  Committee  referred  these  to  Mr, 
Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  to  advise  them  as  to  the 
three  best  designs  in  order  of  merit,  and  he 
reported  as  follows: — ist,  motto  “ Cavendo 
Tutus,”  Mr.  S.  Piper,  Westgate-road  ; 2nd, 
motto  “ Waverley,”  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick, 
13,  Grey-street;  3rd,  motto  “Grip,”  Messrs. 
E.  E.  W.  Liddle  v\:  E.  W.  I'razer,  24,  Colling- 
wood-street.  The  Watch  Committee  have, 
however,  varied  this  order,  placing  “Yaverley” 
first  and  “Cavendo  Tutus ” second,  considering 
the  first-named  more  suitable  to  their  require- 
ments and  less  costly  than  the  one  placed  first  by 
the  assessor,  and  will  recommend  the  Corpora- 
tion accordingly.  By  the  conditions  the  architect 
of  the  design  placed  in  the  first  place  was  to  be 
employed  at  the  usual  professional  commission, 
and  the  sum  of  75/.  was  to  be  divided  between 
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I the  authors  of  the  designs  taking  the  second  and 
I third  places. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Newcastle- 
'I  on-Tyne, — The  Newcastle  Corporation  having 
! determined  to  erect  baths  and  wash-houses  in 
I “ Gallowgate,”  at  a cost  of  about  7,000/.,  invited 
; designs  from  local  architects  only,  and,  in  reply, 
1 eleven  designs  were  sent  in.  These  were  referred 

i to  Mr.  Charles  Barry  to  advise  the  special  com- 

ii  mittee  as  to  the  three  best  designs,  and  he 
1:  selected  the  following: — ist,  motto  “Saturn,” 
J Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  130,  Pilgrim-street  ; 2nd, 
^ motto  “ Union,”  Messrs.  Marshall  <i  Dick,  13, 

t Grey-street  ; 3rd,  motto  “ Potestas,”  Mr.  F.  W. 
Purser,  7,  Collingwood-street.  Subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Corporation,  the  Baths  and 
Wash-house  Committee  have  adopted  Mr.  Barry’s 
report.  By  the  conditions  the  successful  architect 

iwas  to  have  the  appointment  as  architect  at  the 
usual  rate  of  commission  on  the  cost,  and  the  sum 
of  75/.  was  to  be  divided  between  the  authors  of 
the  designs  placed  second  and  third. 

I 

Correspon&ence. 


To  the  Editor  0/ The  Builder. 

THE  MANX  CROSSES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Archibald  Knox  thinks  that  due  con- 
sideration has  not  been  given  to  what  be  has  written 
on  this  subject,  but  as  he  did  not  state  distinctly 
whether  he  imagined  the  crosses  to  be  of  Christian 
origin  or  not,  it  was  to  this  point  only  that  I desired 
to  direct  attention.  As  the  use  of  the  symbol  of  the 
cross  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  period,  race,  or 
religion,  the  following  e.xtract  from  Taylor’s  *'  Words 
and  Places"  may  be  of  interest  as  supporting  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  that  “ amongst 
the  crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  three  distinct 
types,  each  of  which  is  the  product  of  a different 
arch-aaological  area,"  as  well  as  tending  to  show  that 
heathenism  survived  there  to  a late  period  : — 

“The  ethnology  of  the  Lsle  of  Man  may  be  very  com- 
pletely illustrated  by  means  of  local  names.  The  map  of 
the  island  contains  about  400  names,  of  which  about  20  per 
cent,  are  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  31  per  cent,  are 
Norwegian,  and  59  per  cent,  are  Celtic.  These  Celtic  names 
are  all  of  the  most  characteristic  Erse  type."  ....  “Iti.s 
curious  to  observe  that  the  names  which  denote  places  of 
Christian  worship  are  all  Norwegian  ; they  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  late  date  at  which  heatheni.stn  must  have 
prevailed,  and  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  so  manv  heathen 
superstitions  and  legends  still  linger  in  the  island.”  P.  165, 
ed.  1888. 

One  subject,  that  “of  a man  stabbing  a serpent 
with  a sword,"  might,  as  the  serpent  and  dragon 
are  both  types  of  the  Evil  One,  be  thought  to  refer 
to  St.  George  or  St.  Michael,  and  the  dragon,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  same  idea  is  found  in  a 
widely-spread  pre-Christian  mythology,  although 
all,  perhaps,  may  ultimately  be  connected  with  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  iii.  Apollo  is  represented  as 
slaying  the  serpent  Pylho,  and  Hercules  as 
strangling  serpents  while  yet  in  his  cradle.  An 
Egyptian  goddess  pierces  the  head  of  a snake  with  a 
spear,  the  malignant  serpent  Calyia  is  slain  by 
Vishnu,  and  Thor  is  said  to  have  bruised  the  head 
of  the  great  serpent  with  his  mace,  while  in  Mexico 
the  serpent  is  crushed  by  the  great  spirit  Teotl. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  necessary,  with  regard 
to  the  cross  and  its  ornament  to  distinguish  between 
their  pre-Christian  and  Christian  origin,  use,  and 
meaning. 

Does  not  the  inscription  referred  to  as  being  upon 
a cross  at  Kirk  Michael  indicate  that  Bridson  raised 
it  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the  soul  of  his  faithful 
friend  Gaut  {who  made  it),  and  for  the  souls  of  all 
in  iMan,  rather  than  that  Gaut  claimed  to  have 
made  all  the  crosses  in  Man  ? 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton,  Oct.  16,  1893. 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  AND  LECTURE  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
where  I can  find  a technical  school  that  cost  abont 
3d.  a cube  foot  ? — for  that  is  about  the  rate  which 
the  above  authorities  allowed  for  a technical  school 
“to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  South 
Kensington  [Science  and  Art]  Department,  the 
Durham  County  Council,  and  the  building  regu- 
lations of  this  Corporation.” 

“This  Corporation”  fixes  the  area,  or  accom- 
•modation.  of  nearly  every  room  ; and  in  the  latter 
cases  the  area  per  head  for  each  class  of  laboratory, 
workshop,  &c.,  is — thanks  to  the  many  published 
plans — well  known  to  the  profession,  and  it  works 
out  to  about  20,000  sup.  feet  of  floor,  or  “ carpet 
area,”  without  hall,  corridors,  and  staircases.  The 
“ Department  ” fixes  the  minimum  height  of  nearly 
every  room  ; and  the  cubical  contents  of  the  rooms 
alone  works  out  to  about  280,000  cube  feet,  or,  with 
the  hall,  corridors,  staircases,  foundations,  walls, 
roofs,  &c. , the  cubical  contents  of  the  building  are 
about  450, oco  cube  ft.  ; and  as  it  is  to  cost  5,000/. — 


including  lighting,  warming,  and  architect's  com- 
mission— it  comes  to  about  2^d.  a cube  foot. 

My  experience  is  that  such  buildings  cost  about 
gd.  a cube  feet,  so  that  this  institution  will  cost 
about  15,000/.  instead  of  5,000/.  ; but  by  clause 
16  the  author  of  the  selected  design  is  not  to  receive 
even  the  premium  unless  the  Corporation  receive  a 
tender  from  an  approved  contractor  to  execute  the 
work  for  5.000/.  The  lecture-hall  is  to  seat  1,500 
persons,  besides  platform,  orchestra,  &c.,  and  to 
liave  “ all  necessary  ante-rooms,  offices,  and  lava- 
tories,” for  4.000/.  Perhaps  one  of  your  readers 
will  also  kindly  inform  me  where  lean  find  a model 
lecture-hall  for  such  an  outlay.  I should  say  6,000/. 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

I have  been  in  practice  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  have  met  with  a great  many  unreasonable 
requirements,  but  never  one  anything  like  the 
above.  An  Intending  Competitor. 

\ ♦ I 

She  Stuhcnt’6  Column. 

GEOLOGY  XVII. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCENERY  (CONTINUED). 

HE  sea  is  another  very  active  agent  of 
denudation.  It  does  its  work  both 
chemically  and  mechanically.  The 
chemical  aspect  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
carefully  studied,  but  we  know  from  the  decay  of 
stone  in  piers  and  breakwaters,  for  instance,  as 
well  as  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  when 
brought  within  reach  of  the  sea,  that  the  latter 
possesses  considerable  solvent  power.  Its 
mechanical  action,  however,  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  many  investigations,  and  is  well  under- 
stood. Sir  Archibald  Geikie  states  that  the 
mechanical  work  of  erosion  by  the  sea  is  done  in 
four  ways: — (i)  the  enormous  force  of  the 
breakers,  which  suffices  to  tear  off  fragments  of 
solid  rock;  (2)  the  alternate  compression  and 
expansion  of  air  in  crevices  of  rocks  exposed  to 
heavy  breakers,  which  dislocates  large  masses  of 
stone,  even  above  the  direct  reach  of  the  waves  ; 
(3)  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  those  portions  of 
large  waves  that  enter  fissures  and  passages,  tend- 
ing to  force  asunder  masses  of  rock  ; and  (4)  the 
waves  make  use  of  loose  detritus  within  their  reach 
to  break  down  cliffs.  Probably,  by  far  the  largest 


break  down  the  cliff  and  the  material  falling  on 
the  shore  is  removed  by  the  sea.  In  such  cases,  the 
cliffs  generally  lie  at  a rather  low  angle,  though 
not  always,  and  are  rugged  in  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  hard  rocks  frequently  resist  atmo- 
spheric denudation  so  strenuously  that  the  sea  eats 
away  or  hollows  out  the  base  of  cliffs,  causing  the 
rocks  above  to  overhang.  From  this  the  student  will 
perceive  that  the  amount  of  work  the  waves  are 
able  to  perform  largely  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
cliff : a soft  incoherent  deposit  is  more  easily 
removed  than  a hard  one,  and  when  the  cliffs 
are  composed  of  hard  and  soft  bands  of  stone 
alternating  with  each  other,  some  fine  effects  are 
often  produced.  The  long  ledges  of  rock  running 
out  to  sea  on  so  many  parts  of  our  coast  are 
merely  the  remnants  of  strata  that  extended  at 
least  as  far  as  the  furthermost  extremities  of  those 
ledges,  the  less  durable  beds  having  perished. 
We  may  remark  that  marine  artists  are  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  in  depicting  these 
ledges,  which  are  often  drawn  at  an  impossible 
dip  with  reference  to  their  strike,  by  reason  of  the 
jointing  not  being  properly  interpreted.  The 
pinnacles  of  igneous  rocks  standing  out  of  the 
water  are  frequently  portrayed  as  though  they 
were  sandstones  ; whilst  the  weathering  of  the 
latter  along  shore  is  often  represented  so  in- 
differently, even  in  pictures  of  some  note,  as  to 
suggest  that  the  artist  had  never  properly  studied 
them  on  the  spot,  but  filled  them  in  from  his 
imagination  in  the  studio  on  his  return  home.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  large  pieces  of 
loose  rock  on  the  foreshore  are  often  not  in 
situ,  and  are  sometimes  of  widely  differing 
varieties  of  material ; yet  how  frequently  are  they 
depicted  with  their  jointing  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  with  impossible  shapes? 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  subject  of 
marine  erosion,  not  only  from  its  interest  in 
giving  rise  to  cliff  scenery,  but  because  its  effects 
are  so  often  found  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
where  the  rise  of  the  land,  in  recent  geological 
limes,  has  caused  the  waters  to  retreat,  and  the 
cliffs  were  thus  left  a long  way  inland.  These, 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  are 
called  escarpments,  the  differences  between  which 
are  illustrated  in  fig.  i,  and  may  be  defined  as 
follows  : — 
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I. — Geological  Map  of  part  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  showing  the  relation  between  Cliffs  and 
Escarpments. 

a.  Lower  Bagshot  Bvds.  b.  London  Clay.  c.  Reading  Bed.s.  d.  Ch.alk.  e.  Upper  Greensand.  /.  Weald  Clay 
and  Hastings  Sand.  g.  Purbeck  Beds.  h.  Portland  Stone,  i.  Kinieridge  Clay, 
amount  of  erosion  is  accomplished  in  the  last-  j A Cliff  is  a natural  section  of  rock,  formed  by 
mentioned  manner. , The  waste  of  many  sea-  the  combined  action  of  atmospheric  denudation 
cliffs,  however,  is  largely  due  to  atmospheric  and  marine  erosion ; it  may  cut  across  the 
agencies,  as  described  in  the  last  article.  These ! outcrop  at  any  angle.  This  is  exemplified  in 

Fig.  2. 
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pig.  2. — Section  across  Fig.  i from  Stiidland  to  Anvil  Point, 
X X ~ faults. 
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fig,  I and  its  accompanying  section  fig.  2,  where 
the  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  and  ^^ealden  Beds 
form  a fine  continuous  cliff  from  Studland  to  near 
Swanage  : as  also  do  the  Purbeck  and  Portland 
beds  between  Swanage  and  Anvil  Point. 

An  Escarpment,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
often  resembling  a cliff  to  some  extent  in  that  it 
is  more  or  less  precipitous,  has  no  connexion  with 
marine  erosion,  and  is  governed  solely  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  denudation  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  geological  formations  concerned.  In  fig- 1 an 
elevated  ridge,  in  some  parts  of  its  course  650  ft. 
in  height,  runs  from  the  Foreland  to  Corfe 
Castle  and  beyond,  which  ridge,  as  the  reader 
will  see,  is  coincident  with  the  outcrop  of  the 
Chalk  (</)  in  the  area.  This  would  be  called  a 
ch'.lk  escarpment,  and  has  remained  elevated 
above  surrounding  rocks  by  reason  of  its  having 
resisted  the  action  of  denudation  whilst  the 
softer  Tertiary  beds  (Bagshot,  London  Clay,  and 
Reading  Series)  to  the  Morth  and  the  incoherent 
Wealden  deposits  to  the  South  of  it  have  been 
worn  away,  as  shown  in  the  section  fig.  2.  Let 
us  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  Chalk  in  the 
district,  instead  of  being  highly  inclined,  was 
horizontally  disposed,  and  that  the  area  to  the 
North  of  the  outcrop  shown  was  an  elevated 
plateau-like  tract  of  country  bared  of  the  Tertiary 
formations,  but  presenting  a precipitous  edge  to 
the  .South  along  the  line  from  Ballard  Point  to 
Corfe  Castle.  This  edge  would  equally  well  be 
an  escarpment  ; it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  latter  should  be  ridge-shaped,  though  it  is 
very  often  so.  The  North  and  South  Downs  are 
escarpments  of  the  Chalk,  whilst  the  various 
harder  members  of  the  Jurassic  also  provide  us 
with  excellent  examples  in  Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire,  &c. 

Very  picture.sque  bits  of  scenery  are  often  pro- 
duced by  landslips,  both  near  the  sea  and  inland. 
A landslip  may  be  described  as  a subsidence  or 
slipping  of  a large  portion  of  land  from  a high  to 
a lower  level,  and  may  be  brought  about  (i)  by 
earthquakes ; (2)  by  the  solution  of  rocks  under- 
ground and  the  formation  of  immense  caverns  or 
galleries;  or  (3)  by  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
action  of  percolating  water.  Of  these  it  may  at 
once  be  stated  that  earthquakes  are  not  responsible 
for  many  landslips  in  this  country  — certainly 
none  0/  note— the  daily  press  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  subsidence  of  land  in 
Cheshire  and  elsewhere  is  due  to  the  second 
cause  referred  to,  and  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  abstraction  of  salt  from  beds  beneath  the 
surface,  both  by  natural  and  artificial  agencies. 
This  phase,  however,  does  not  particularly  interest 
us  at  the  moment,  though  in  another  article  we 
hope  to  show  its  effects  on  the  stability  of  buildings 
on  certain  sites,  where  it  assumes  enormous 
importance. 

Ordinary  landslips  have  been  produced  by  the 
third  cause  mentioned,  namely,  the  action  of 
percolating  water,  both  mechanically  and  chemi- 
cally. The  following  section  (fig.  3),  from  a sketch 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  sufficiently 
illustrates  a case  of  this  nature.  Here  it  will  be 
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Fig-  I —Section  of  Landslip,  Lyme  Regis. 

a.  Drift  gravel.  b.  Chalk.  c.  Grcen<and. 

d.  Lias  clay.  x.  The  landslip  or  undercliff. 


seen  that  the  imperv-ious  Liassic  clay  is  overlain  by 
a porous  deposit,  Greensand,  above  which  comes 
the  Chalk,  capped  by  drift  gravel.  Rain 
percolates  through  the  upper  strata,  and  being 
arrested  in  its  downward  progress  by  the 
impervious  bed  d,  is  thrown  out  as  springs  along 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  formations 
c and  d.  In  issuing,  the  spring-water  naturally 
carries  off  a certain  amount  of  c in  chemical 
solution,  as  well  as  particles  of  sand  in  mechanical 
suspension.  Thus  the  beds  a and  b lose  their 
support  and  fall  in  confused  masses  forming  x,  an 
undercliff.  Such  landslips  frequently  extend 
laterally  for  several  miles,  with  a varying  breadth 
up  to  half-a-mile  or  more. 

The  well-known  Undercliff  at  Ventnor  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  formed  in  a precisely  similar 
manner ; owing  to  the  impermeability  of  the 
Gault  clay  the  surface  waters  flow  out  between  it 
and  the  Upper  Greensand,  removing  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  latter  in  such  a way  that  immense 


portions  of  the  overlying  Chalk,  losing  their 
support,  have  fallen,  and  produced  the  rugged 
scenery  of  the  Undercliff.  The  Sandgate  land- 
slip, fresh  in  everyone’s  mind,  is  another  case  in 
point,  and  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder,  Vol.  Ixiv.  (1893),  p.  185. 


OBITUAR  K 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R..'\. — On  the  i6th  insL 
the  death  occurred  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell  Birch, 
A.R..\.,  who  was  si.xty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  began  his  artistic  studies  at  the 
Somerset  House  School  of  Design  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  in  1845  he  became  a student  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Academy,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  until  his  return  to  England  in  1852.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Mr.  Birch  passed  through  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  gaining  two  medals, 
and,  after  some  further  ye.ors  spent  in  study,  entered 
the  studio  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A,  In 
1864  the  .\rt  Union  of  London  having  offered  a 
premium  of  600/.  for  the  best  original  figure  or 
group,  a prize  open  to  all  nations,  Mr.  Birch  was 
the  successful  competitor  with  his  group  “ .-X  Wood 
Nymph."  He  subsequently  exhibited  many  works 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  among  which  were  a 
bust  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  marble,  for  the  City 
Liberal  Club  ; a colossal  statue  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Chadwick,  M.D.,  e.xecuted  in  bronze  for  the  town  of 
Bolton;  and  an  ideal  work  of  “Retaliation,” 
subsequently  cast  in  bronze  and  purchased  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sydney  Art  Gallery.  In  1879 
Mr.  Birch  exhibited  “ The  Last  Call,”  a group,  of 
heroic  size,  representing  a trumpeter  of  Hussars  and 
his  horse  shot  down  simultaneously  while  in  the  act 
of  charging.  He  executed  in  1880  the  dragon  on 
the  Temple  Bar  memorial,  and  in  1883  an  equestrian 
statuette  of  William  III.,  in  silver,  for  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  In  1887  he  produced  two  colossal 
allegorical  figures  in  marble  representing  Justice 
and  Plenty,  which  decorate  the  entrance  of  the 
Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sydney;  in  1888  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley  ; 
a life-size  marble  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field : a memorial  to  Jenny  Lind;  “A  Water 
Nymph,”  a statue  in  bronze,  life-size  (which  we 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  July  27.  1889.  We 
also  illustrated  Mr.  Birch's  group  " Godiva  " in  the 
Builder  for  May  10,  1884) ; and  in  1889  he  executed 
a colossal  marble  statue  of  the  Queen.  He  executed 
in  r88o  a series  of  twenty  original  designs  for  the 
Art  Union  of  London  in  illustration  of  Lord  Byron's 
poem  “ Lara.”  He  w.as  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1880. 


■GENERAL  BULLDING  NEWS. 

Elkctric  Light  Station,  Hampstead. — The 
contract  for  the  new  Electric  Light  Station  for  the 
Vestry  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  to  lie  erected  in 
Lithos-road,  Finchley-road,  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Yerbury  & Sons,  builders,  of  Kilburn,  their  estimate 
being  7,3^0/.  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
39.  \qctona-street,  Westminster,  is  the  ai'chiiect  for 
the  buildings. 

New  Ofkices,  “ North  - Ea.stf.rn  Daii.y 
Gazette,"  Middlesbrough. — New  offices  for  the 
North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette,  Middlesbrough, 
have  just  been  erected  by  Mr.  Thos.  Dickinson, 
contractor.  Middlesbrough,  from  plans  and  designs 
by  Mr.  R.  Lofthouse.  architect,  Middlesbrough. 
The  building,  which  is  Renaissance  in  style,  is  con- 
structed of  a stone  procured  near  Barnard  Castle. 
The  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  between 
each  window  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Arrowsmiih, 
of  London.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  from  Zetland-road.  through  a 
hall  having  a polished  oak  screen,  and  doors  glazed 
with  tinted  quarry  glazing,  with  four  figured  panels 
illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  printing.  The 
entrance-hall  is  laid  with  ornamental  encaustic  tiles. 
The  principal  elevation  is  entirely  faced  with  Dun- 
house  stone,  and  is  61  ft,  high  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, and  80  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  ball  on  the  centre 
gable.  The  premises  have  a frontage  of  40  ft.  to 
Zelland-road  and  Brunswick-street,  and  a depth  of 
66  ft.  The  building  is  five  stories  in  height,  and,  in 
addition,  there  is  a basement  below  the  ground  level. 
The  foundations  are  made  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. The  walls  are  built  of  hard  local  bricks,  set  in 
Portland  cement.  The  gas-engines  and  shafting  are 
located  in  the  basement,  the  shafting  being  placed  in 
brick  trenches  below  the  floor.  The  printing  machines 
are  placed  on  solid  foundations,  so  as  to  avoid  vibra- 
tion. A top  light  is  secured  to  the  machine-room  by 
forming  an  area  above  the  first  floor  19  ft.  long  by 
5 ft.  deep,  and  this  area  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  securing  an  east  light  to  each  floor. 
The  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  com- 
mercial offices.  All  the  fittings,  which  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lithgow  & .Storry.  Middlesbrough,  are 
in  polished  Spanish  mahogany,  with  bevelled  and 
cut  plate  glass  in  the  screens.  On  the  second  floor 
are  private  offices  for  the  editor,  sub  editors,  and 
reporters,  fitted  with  separate  copy-hoists  and 
spring  tubes,  electric  bells,  &c.,  communicating 
wilh.the  composing-room,  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
third  floor  is  devoted,  and  in  which  over  forty  men 
are  employe^,  Special  provision  has  been  made 


to  give  the  compositors  plenty  of  air  space  and 
light.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  heated 
with  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes  by  Messrs. 
Musgrave  & Co.,  of  Belfast,  ornamental 
radiators  being  placed  in  all  the  principal 
rooms.  Ventilation  to  all  floors  is  secured  by  means 
of  Tobin's  inlet  brackets  and  tubes,  and  Ching’s 
improved  mica  flap  outlet  ventilators,  communicating 
with  flues  provided  for  this  purpose ; whilst  the 
stereolyping-room  is  provided  with  three  of  Boyle's 
improved  air-pump  ventilators  placed  on  the  roof. 
A stone  staircase,  fitted  with  cast-iron  balusters  and 
polished  oak  handrail,  connects  the  various  floors, 
and  a circular  iron  staircase,  in  addition,  connects 
the  rear  portion  of  the  first  and  second  floors.  .All 
the  floors  ai‘e  fireproof,  and  have  been  laid  by  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  floors  are  laid  with  wood  blocks 
on  the  concrete.  The  ground  and  fourth  fioors  are 
finished  with  one  inch  ot  metallic  lava  asphalte,  and 
the  cellar  floors  and  landings  are  executed  with 
Homan  & Rodgers'  quartz  finish  cement.  The  walls 
of  the  machine-room  are  faced  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  and  all  the  other  walls  and  ceilings  are 
plastered  with  adamant.  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long 
& Co.’s  steel  joists  have  been  used  for  lintels  and 
other  purposes.  The  cellars  are  lighted  by  vertical  lens 
lights  and  semi-prism  pavement  lights,  the  area  and 
slope  below  being  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks. 
Mr.  Luscombe  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Public  Conveniences  in  South  London.— 
The  St.  George’s  Vestry,  Southwark,  have  at  last 
completed  the  construction  of  the  underground 
convenience  in  the  St.  George’s-road,  opposite  the 
“ Elephant  and  Castle."  The  necessary  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimate  of  cost  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hiscocks,  C.E..  the  Engineer  to 
the  Vestry  ; and  the  contract  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
George  Jennings,  of  Lambeth  Palace-road,  was 
accepted  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  which 
was  commenced  on  May  8 last.  The  structure, 
which  is  provided  with  separate  stairways  for 
entrance  and  exit,  protected  by  ornamental  iron 
railings,  has  been  finished  in  white  glazed  bricks,  sup- 
plied by  the  Farnley  Iron  Co. , and  has  every  modern 
improvement,  not  only  in  connexion  with  the 
sanitary  appliances  and  plumbing  work,  but  also  as 
regards  drainage,  and  a very  complete  scheme  of 
ventilation  by  means  of  the  Blackman  Exhaust 
Ventilator,  discharging  into  the  ventilating  lamp 
column,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cannon,  of  London-road.  The  accommodation 
comprises  a range  of  twenty  urinals  and  ten  w.c.'s, 
the  linings  and  divisions  of  which  are  of  polished 
marble.  A lavatory  top  of  similar  material  is  fitted 
with  two  basins,  and  the  doors,  framing,  and 
joiner's  work  throughout  are  of  polished  pitch-pine, 
the  doors  to  w.c.’s  being  provided  with  Maskelyne's 
Patent  Coin  Receiving  Locks.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  within  both  the  stipulated  time  and  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Engineer ; and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  charge  of  one  penny  for  use  of 
w.c.’s  and  twopence  for  lavatory  will  represent  a 
considerable  surplus  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  and 
thus,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  and  encourage  the 
Vestry  to  undertake  similar  works  in  other  parts  of 
the  parish,  where  they  are  much  needed. 

New  Church,  Worcester.— On  the  iith  Inst, 
the  foundation-stone  of  St.  George's  New  Church, 
Worcester,  was  laid  by  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  new 
church  will  be  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  will 
be  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  and  Portland 
stone  dressings.  It  will  consist  of  nave,  nave  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts,  chancel  and  chancel 
aisles,  two  vestries  (for  clergy  and  choir),  with  a 
large  heating  chamber  beneath,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, two  turrets  on  the  west  front,  facing  St, 
George's-square.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
will  be  59  ft.  10  in.  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  by 
116  ft.  5 in.  from  east  to  west.  The  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  walls  will  be  31  ft.,  and  51  ft. 
to  the  ridge.  The  roof  will  be  open  timbered 
e.xcept  in  the  chancel,  where  there  will  be  a panel 
ceiling.  The  porches,  nave,  and  aisle  passages  will 
be  paved  with  red  tiles,  and  the  choir  and  sanctuary 
with  marble  Mosaic,  and  the  space  beneath  the 
seating  and  the  vestries  laid  of  deal  blocks.  There 
will  t«  a roof  of  Westmoreland  green  slate.  The 
seating  accommodation  is  to  be  for  724.  There 
will  screens  between  the  chancel  and  chancel 
aisles.  The  new  church  will  be  upon  the  site  of  the 
former  building,  with  additional  ground  required  by 
the  enlargement.  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  of  Westminster, 
is  the  architect,  Mr.Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury, 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  Birch,  of  Worcester,  is 
superintending  the  work. 

New  Roofs,  St.  Germans  Church.  Corn- 
\v.\ll. — The  Church  of  St.  Germans  has  just 
received  a new  roof,  which  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  & Wadling,  of  London  ; 
and  the  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Lang 
& Sons,  of  Liskeard.  The  carved  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of 
Exeter. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  Burnley.— 
The  memorial-stone  of  a Primitive  Methodist 
school-chapel  to  be  erected  in  Briercliffe-road, 
Burnley,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  building 
will  comprise  a central-hall,  a gallery  and  nine 
class-rooms,  having  accommodation  for  400 
scholars  or  750  worshippers,  The  work  is  being 
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'.carried  out  from  designs  and  under  the . super* 
iivision  of  Geo.  E.  Bolshaw,  architect,  of  Southport 
and  Crewe,  at  a cost  under  3,000/. 

: Church,  Horbury  Junction,  Yorkshire. — 
On  the  loth  inst.  the  new  church  at  Horbury 
Junction,  dedicated  lo  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was 
^consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  The 
'edifice  has  cost  about  8, coo/.,  and  is  in  tlie  four- 
rteenth  century  style.  It  provides  sitting  accom- 
imodation  for  about  500  persons.  Messrs.  Bodley 
)&  Garner,  of  Gray's-inn-road,  London,  were  the 
jarcbitects.  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  H.  R. 
iFranklin,  of  Deddington,  Oxon. 
f Proposed  Catholic  Church,  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. — A correspondent  informs  us  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a new  Roman  Catholic 
.Church  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  that  it  is  meant 
,to  some  extent  to  serve  as  a memorial  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  who,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
iremcmber,  was  some  seventy  years  ago  a Harrow 
boy.  In  the  meantime  a group  of  the  Crucifixion, 
which  belonged  lo  a priest  now  deceased,  and  which 
has  hitherto  lain  hidden  away  in  a dark  corner 
among  a heap  of  domestic  rubbish,  has  lately  been 
set  up  on  a rood-loft  across  the  chancel  of  the  exist- 
ng  temporary  iron  church. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  J-YS. 

Elf-ctricity  Works,  Blackpool.  — The 
Blackpool  Electricity  Works  which  have  just  been 
:rected  by  the  Corporation,  were  opened  on  the 
t3th  inst.  Those  invited  lo  attend  the  ceremony 
issembled  at  the  works  in  the  afternoon,  where  the 
vlayor  and  Mr.  Councillor  Pearson,  the  Chairman 
>f  the  Electric  Lighting  and  Tramways  Committee, 
■eceiyed  Lord  Kelvin,  who,  after  an  address,  gave 
he  signal  for  all  the  engines  to  be  started  simul- 
aneously.  The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
vlarine  Promenade,  where  Lord  Kelvin  switched  on 
he  arc  lamps,  which  e.xtend  its  whole  length.  A 
ittle  later  a banquet,  to  which  about  100  guests  sat 
town,  was  given  at  the  Clifton  Arms  Hotel.  The 
hair  was  taken  by  Councillor  Pearson,  and  amongst 
hose  called  upon  to  speak  during  the  evening  were 
-ord  Kelvin,  the  Mayor,  the  Mayors  of  Preston, 
•Jewport,  and  Grimsby,  Councillors  Pearson,  Heap, 
■'ish,  and  Hacking,  Aldermen  Cocker.  Bickerstaffe, 
nd  Miles,  Dr.  McNaughtan,  and  Messrs.  Robert 
lammond,  R.  H.  Fowler,  T.  Brockie,  T.  Parker, 
V.  P.  J.  Fawcus,  and  H.  E.  Harrison.  Everything 
assed  off  very  successfully  except  the  illumination 
f the  Blackpool  Eiffel  Tower.  For  this  purpose, 
icandescent  lamps  were  connected  twenty  in  senes 
nd  lit  direct  from  a high-tension  alternator,  but  as 
aey  were  only  temporarily  installed  and  were  for 
ours  exposed  to  a heavy  rain,  driven  by  a strong 
•ind,  it  was  surprising,  not  that  the  outlining  of  the 
5wer  failed  to  be  a complete  success,  but  that  the 
imps  lit  up  at  all  under  such  adverse  conditions, 
'he  engine  and  dynamo-house  at  the  works  is 
28  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white 
lamelled  bricks.  There  are  six  horizontal 
5mpound  engines,  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Co.,  of 
eeds,  one  of  200,  two  of  100,  and  three  of  60 
dicated  horse-power.  The  three  smallest  engines 
rive  Brush  dynamos  for  the  loi  Brockie  Pell  arc 
mps  along  the  sea  front,  the  largest  a Lowrie- 
arker  alternator,  while  the  other  two  drive  Hall 
ternators,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fowler  Sc  Co. 
here  are  three  Lancashire  boilers,  by  Galloway, 
,ted  with  mechanical  stokers.  Messrs.  Hammond 
Co.  were  the  contractors,  and  the  transformers 
id  plant  not  specially  mentioned  are  of  the  types 
pplied  by  this  firm. 

Water  Supply,  Kingsbury,  Warwickshire. 
On  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  C.E.,  Local 
ovemment  Board  Inspector,  held  a public  inquiry 
Kingsbury-Board  School  in  connexion  with  the 
jplication  of  the  Tamworth  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
y for  permission  to  borrow  5,000/.  for  the  purpose 
providing  a water  supply  for  the  parish  of  Kings- 
iry.  The  scheme  was  opposed  by  several  local 
iidents.  Mr.  H.  J.  Clarson  (Surveyor  to  the 
ithorily)  explained  the  proposed  scheme,  stating 
It  the  well  and  reservoir  would  be  at  Hurley,  the 
jhest  part  of  the  district.  A 6-in.  bore-hole  had 
en  made,  and  water  met  with  at  a depth  of 
5 ft-,  which  a fortnight's  continuous  pumping 
led  to  exhaust.  The  distributing  mains  would 
i8|  miles  in  length.  The  reservoir  would  be 
142  yards  away  from  the  well.  The  total  cost 
the  works  would  be  5,000/. 

Proposed  Street  Improvements.  Cardiff.— 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Rural  Sani- 
y Authority  on  the  iith  inst.  it  was  resolved  to 
TOW  2,000/.  for  private  street  improvements, 

1 the  Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  A.M.Inst.C.E.. 
s instructed  to  prepare  plans,  estimates,  and 
)ortionments  for  this  purpose.  It  was  also 
olved  to  close  the  street  ventilators  at  Llandaff 
rd  and  Maindy,  and  erect  two  gas  ventilating 
•fts  similar  to  those  designed  and  erected  by 
. Frnser,  at  the  City  of  Llandaff,  at  a 
t of  about  30/.  each.  At  the  same  meeting 
vas  also  resolved  to  borrow  200/.  for  extension 
•the  Dyn.ns  Powis  Waterworks,  and  the  Sur- 
er was  also  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and 
mates  for  the  application  of  the  “ Aluminoferric 
>cess  ' to  the  sewage  of  Dynas  Powis  as  a 
iporary  arrangement  until  a proper  sewage 
eme  was  prepared  by  their  Surveyor. 


France,— Among  the  new  promotions  in  the 
legion  of  honour,  made  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  we  may  mention  that 
M,  Humblot,  Inspecteur  - G6n^ral  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^es,  who  directed  the  work  of  bringing  the 
water  of  the  Avre  to  Paris,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  “oflicier”;  while  M.  Gamut, 
” Architecte-in-Chef  des  BAtiments  Civils,"  and 
M.  Cassien  Bernard.  “Arcbitecte  des  BAtiments 

Civils,”  have  been  created  “chevaliers.” The 

organisation  of  the  general  services  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900  has  now  been  definitely  fixed  as 
follows : M.  Delaunay-Belleville,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  is  appointed 
“ Directeur-G^ndral  de  I'Exploitation  ” ; M.  Derville, 
President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the 
Seine,  is  appointed  Assistant -Directeur  - G6n6ral. 
M.  Grison  is  “ Directeur  des  Finances”:  M.  Huet, 
Directeur  des  Travaux  de  Paris,  will  fill  the 
post  of  “Directeur  des  Services”  of  the  roads, 
parks  and  gardens,  ornamental  water,  drainage,  and 
lighting.  _ M.  Bouvard,  Inspecteur-general  d’Archi- 
tecture,  is  appointed  “Directeur  des  Services 
d'.'^rchitecture  ” ; and  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
services  of  the  Municipal  Works  Department  will  be 
attached  to  the  Exhibition  for  all  work  within 

their  several  administrative  departments. The 

museums  of  the  Louvre  and  Versailles  have  just 
received  a number  of  drawings  bv  the  celebrated 
painter  David,  which  have  been  le'ft  by  his  great- 
nephew  ; among  them  are  drawings  of  “ Le  Serment 
du  Jeu  de  Paume,”  the  “Distribution  des -Aigles,” 
the  “ Mort  de  Murat,”  the  portrait  of  the  Empress 

Josephine,  &c. MM.  Peynot  and  Carlier  have 

been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  execute 
the  statues  of  Turenne  and  Condd  intended  as 
decorations  for  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Rcole  de 

Guerre  at  Paris. In  the  foundations  of  the  old 

Sqrbonne  building,  at  present  under  demolition 
piece  by  piece,  there  has  been  discovered  a 
copper  plaque  covered  with  lead  which  was 
placed  in  the  ground  in  1627,  to  commemorate 

the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  monument. The 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  officially 
inaugurated  the  Exhibition  of  Mahommedan  Art  at 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  which  has  been  organised 
with  much  care  by  M.  B^nddite.  Curator  of  the 
Luxembourg  Museum.  Besides  rich  Oriental  tex- 
tiles and  rare  furniture  and  mosaics,  there  is  a fine 
collection  of  pictures  by  Thdodore  Chasseriau.  Dela- 
croix, Fromentin,  Berchdre,  and  Regnault. Some 

details  as  to  the  restoration  at  Versailles  and  the 
Trianon,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Marcel  Lambert 
(architect),  may  be  here  ^ven.  MM.  Tony  Noel 
and  Thabard  are  commissioned  lo  restore  the 
statues  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  palace  towards 
the  Cour  du  Marbre : MM.  Martin,  Guillot, 
Pilet,  Pezieux,  Houssin.  Floch,  and  Lefranc  are 
repairing  the  statues  on  the  fapades  towards  the 
park  : some  busts  have  been  entrusted  to  MM. 
Sobre,  Lefranc,  Tournois,  and  Power.  At  the 
Trianon  M.  Lambert  is  assisted  by  M.  Guilloux  at 
the  Pavilion  Franfais  and  “Trianon  Sous  Bois”; 
and  by  MM.  Guilloux,  Pdzieux.  Demaille,  and 
Caniez,  at  the  Pavilion  de  Musique  and  its 
surroundings.  M.  Marqueste  undertakes  the  work 
on  the  “Pot  Bouiilant  ” and  “Bassins  des 
Couronnes  ” and  the  Sirens  : M.  Fagel  that  on  the 
basin  called  “Du  Platfond.”  MM.  Boequet  and 
Bouchery  have  been  commissioned  to  take  in  hand 

all  the  carved  ornament. The  Committee  of 

“Amis  des  Monuments  Parisiens  ” has  addressed  to 
the  Government  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
proposal  to  establish  a railway  station  on  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

Brussels. — A competition  has  been  opened  for 
the  design  of  a memorial  monument  to  the  Frencli 
soldiers  who  were  killed  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
in  1832.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  erection 
wish  the  monument  to  be  in  the  form  of  a mausoleum. 

The  Belgian  Saion  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of 

the  month.  The  unsightly  provisional  buildings  in 
which  the  collections  are  housed  are,  however,  not  to 
be  taken  down  for  some  time,  as  a Food  Exhibition 
is  to  be  held  in  them  during  December.  This 
exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of 

Agriculture. Some  important  impro%-ements  are 

to  be  carried  out  at  the  Eglise  de  la  Chapelle.  New 
stained  glass  windows  will  be  put  in,  and  the 
spacious  organ-loft  altered  for  the  reception  of  a new 
organ.  The  necessary  expenditure  will  be  carried 
jointly  by  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  Municipal 
authorities. 

Treves. — There  are  to  be  some  improvements  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  historical  Roman  “Porta 
Nigra."  The  Municipalit}^  intends  buying  up  some 
plots  in  proximity  to  the  ruins  and  turning  them  into 
pleasure-grounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Footways,  Westminster  Bridge. The 

footways  of  Westminster  Bridge  are  being  repaved 
by  the  County  Council  with  the  Limmer  asphalte 
paving,  which  has  many  years  ago  been  twice  laid 
on  these  important  footways  for  the  Office  of  Works. 

Proposed  Hospitals  Exhibition.— It  has  been 
announced  chat  active  steps  are  now  in  progress  for 

holding  an  exhibition  in  the  West-end  next  year 

the  West-end  seems  to  have  a monopoly  of  such 


favours — the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  London  hospitals.  It  is  even  said  that  an 
excellent  site  has  been  procured.  The  exhibition  is 
to  be  divided  into  three  sections— a professional 
section,  a loan  collection,  and  a trade  section.  The 
first  section  is  to  be  reserved  for  exhibitors  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  or  interested  in  ambulance 
work,  calisthenics,  dentistry,  liygiene.  medicine, 
nursing,  philanthropy  and  surgery.  There  will  also 
be  a naval  and  milititry  section.  The  loan  collection 
is  expected  to  illustrate  the  history,  organisation  and 
development  of  London  hospitals,  as  well  as  to 
contain  drawings,  pictures,  photographs,  relics,  &c. 
The  trade  section  will  be  reserved  for  inventors, 
tradesmen,  &c. , who  are  connected  with  the  hospital 
system  or  with  sanitary  work.  We  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  anything  likely  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
London  hospitals.  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever, which  lend  themselves  fitly  to  exhibition,  and 
some  which  do  not.  We  cannot  say  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  hospitals  belong  to  the  former  class  of 
objects  ; and  there  is  some  danger  nowadays  of 
injuring  hospitals  by  the  very  methods  that  are 
adopted  to  help  them.  Great  care  will  be  necessary 
to  avoid  such  danger  in  this  project.  With  these 
qualifications  we  wish  well  to  this  exhibition.  — The 
Lancet. 

Binko's  “ Automatic  ” Speaking  - tube.— 
The  epithet  “ automatic"  in  the  title  of  this  tube 
refers  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  external  movable 
whistle  requiring  removing  and  replacing,  the 
whistle  being  internal  and  the  signal  replacing 
Itself  after  the  whistle  has  been  sounded.  This  is  no 
doubt  a great  improvement  on  the  movable  whistle. 
There  is  a separate  receiver  for  the  ear,  which  is  not 
required  to  be  applied  to  the  speaking-tube.  An 
important  advantage  in  this  patent  is  that  the 
special  fittings  can  be  applied  to  each  end  of 
existing  tubes,  without  the  necessity  for  relaying  the 
tubes. 

New  Clock  at  the  Parish  Church, 
Chelmsford. — A new  Cambridge  quarter  clock 
has  just  been  erected  at  the  Parish  Church, 
Chelmsford,  showing  the  time  upon  two  large 
external  copper  dials  7 ft.  each  in  diameter.  The  clock 
has  Lord  Grimthorpe's  gravity  escapement  com- 
pensated pendulum  ; and  has  been  made  and  fi.xed 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  & Sons,  of  Leeds,  from 
instructions  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore 
architect,  and  Mayor  of  Chelmsford. 

Decayed  Piles,  Leith  Pier.— -A  number  of 
the  piles  which  for  many  years  formed  part  of  the 
West  Pier,  Leith,  have  (writes  a correspondent  to 
the  Scotsman)  recently  been  taken  out  owing  to 
decay.  These  are  for  the  most  part  of  Baltic  red- 
wood {Pinus  sylvestris),  but  some  are  of  elm  ; and 
both  kinds  have  been  creosoted.  The  Leith  Dock 
Commissioners  have  obligingly  sent,  through  Mr. 
John  Torry,  W'.S.,  some  large  pieces  of  them  to  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  These  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Whyte,  the  superintendent  of  the  docks,  as 
parts  which  best  showed  the  nature  of  decay.  In 
the  Museum  there  are  two  sections  of  similarly 
decayed  piles,  also  of  Baltic  fir,  taken  out  of  Granton 
Pier  in  1859,  but  which  had  not  been  creosoted.  In 
the  case  of  both  the  Granton  and  the  Leith  piles 
the  destruction  to  the  timber  is  the  result  of  the 
borings  of  a small  crustacean  called  the  griliblc 
{Limnoria  terebrans).  Owing  to  the  Granton  piles 
not  having  been  treated  by  any  poisonousantiseptic, 
the  creature  had  at  once  attacked  the  surface,  but  the 
Leith  piles  being  protected  by  the  creosote,  a portion 
of  the  surface  must  first  have  been  remo%-ed  by  a blow 
or  otherwise  to  let  it  get  at  the  fresh  wood  beneath. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  have  large  cavities  pro- 
duced by  the  borings  of  the  gribble  behind  the 
creosoted  surface,  some  of  which  were  occupied  by 
mussels.  Some  of  the  creosoted  piles  which  have 
been  years  in  the  pier  at  Leith  are  not  decayed  at 
all,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  one  piece,  known  to 
have  been  put  in  its  place  in  1847.  still  retains  strongly 
the  characteristic  smell  of  the  creosote.  The  elm 
piling  is  burrowed  in  a rather  different  way  from 
that  constructed  of  fir,  evidently  because  the  creature 
preferred  to  burrow  the  less  resinous  or  softer 
portions  of  the  latter.  The  burrows  produced  by 
the  gribble  are  about  one  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  wood  is  attacked  by  it  at  or  near 
low-water  level  only.  Great  as  had  previously  been 
the  destruction  of  timber  employed  in  piers  and 
other  structures  within  the  tide-mark,  the  little 
crustacean  which  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  the. 
cause  of  it,  was  not  discovered  till  i8ti,  when  Mr. 
Robert  Stevenson,  the  en^neer  of  the  Bell  Rock 
lighthouse,  sent  some  pieces  of  timber  it  was 
engaged  in  boring  to  Dr.  Leach,  the  naturalist, 
who  described  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  found  that 
the  hmnona  hored  many  kinds  of  wood,  but 
thought  for  a time  that  teak  would  resist  its  attacks. 

It  only  did  so,  however,  for  a longer  time  than  more 
common  kinds  of  timber.  He  eventually  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  greenheart  and  beefwood  would 
prove  the  most  durable  for  piling.  The  greenheart 
tree  is  found  in  Guiana  and  adjoining  parts  of  South 
America,  and  yields  a very  heavy,  strong,  and 
somewhat  costly  timber,  which  has  been  much  used 
for  piles  in  sea-water  since  Mr.  Stevenson's  experi- 
ments were  made.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
its  complete  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  the 
gribble  for  more  than  a limited  number  of  years  (in 
some  cases  it  has  kept  sound  for  at  least  twenty)  is 
now  more  than  doubtful.  The  engineers  of  Granton 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

Nov.  10 

•Carriage  Drive.  Proiueiiade.  4c 

Blaukpwl  Corp 

SOW.  100'.  and  501 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  o(  Work  w Materials. 


EeeerTolri.  Sc.  Hardwlek-rood 


N.l). 


"Star  HoM."  Edseli 
•BriVtli' 


Addition*. 

Montroi 
QuarryiuK. 

Interoeptliif  Se' 

Street-makins.  beweriiig,  Sc 

Boundary  W;dl.  Sc.  Gasworks.  Thwaites. . 

Sewn*!;  Tanks.  Ac 

Raol  over  Quay 

Siatecn  Houses.  Cricket  Field  EaUte, 

Armley  

Wesleyan  Chaprl.  Chorley  . . 

Additions  to  Club  Premises. 

Bradford 

HospiUl  at  Lunatic  Asylum.  Amiagli  . 

Walls.  Ralliliga.  and  Oates  

Two  Houses  aud  Slioya.  llunslet.  Leeds 
Supply  aud  Ikying  Fiieclay  Pipes  (8,600 
yds.)  Sc 

Two  Boreholes,  Bredc  Bridge  

DraioAge  Works  (4,500  It.)  Tami 
Foliolt . . 

Additions  t 


deck  HIU. 


By  whom  Required. 


Wellingborough  Loral 

Boiird  

Plyiiioulli  School  Bd. 

Mrs,  L.  Llewellyn  .... 


bi  be 
delivered. 


PortUhe.sd  Local  Bo.ard 

Manchester  Corp 

Kuiiiorn  Iiupt.  Com. 

Keighley  Corp 

West  Derby  Loc.  Bd. 
Cork  Uarb.  Comiiirs 
Leeds  luUus.  Co-op. 


W,  H.  Dlnsley. . 


Board  of  Control.. 
b.-irnsler  Town  C. 
W,  A.  Wood 


e Station,  East  Stone- 


Six  Double-houses.  Deighton-Iane 

School  Buildiogs,  CorporaUon-street  , 

•Kerbiug  Work  

Sewering.  Draining,  Sc.  (severiil  street 


Kilmarnock  Twn  Conn, 
Hastings  Corporation 
Plyiuplon  at.  Mary 

H.S.A 

Devon  Standing  Joint 

Committee 

Lichfield  U.B.S.A 

Durham  R.S. A.  ...... 

Batley  Co  op.  Boc 

Stafford  School  Board 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 


I Ltxal  Board  . 
. . I Wigan  Corporal 
. . 1 Islington  Veatr; 


E,  Shannan  ... , 
Hine  A Odgers.. 

W.  U.  WatUng 

J.  Sim 

T.  J,  Mossdowei 

J.  Allison 

UficMt  

do. 

do! 

do. 

John  Drake  ... 
J,  J.  Phillips  . 
J.  H.  Taylor... 
J.  E.  Leak 

.T.  H,  Pearson  . 
P.  H.  r.ilmer  . 

Uffleial  

do. 

W.  E.  Rogers  . 

Oeo.  Oregeon  . 
H.  B.  Buckley. 

b.'  W.^Hoime's! 

J.  H.  Mayburg, 

UfflcuU  

do. 


CONTRACTS — Cojifinucd. 


Nature  of  Work  0 


By  whom  Required, 


•Rosrtinaking.  So.  Sc,  Leyton  

Additions  to  School  Buildings.  KiugidoWn 
AddltioUa  to  School  Buildings.  Wert 

Fordlngtou  

Additions,  Sc.  to  Buildings,  Pease-lane.. 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls 

Additional  Buildings,  Cardiff 

Sewerage  Works,  near  Liverpool 

Construction  of  Baltlc-street 

•Vuderground  Couveuieuce  

*:*ewcrage  Works,  Sc.  

Additions  to  School  Buildings.  Auchlriea. 

Fort  EnoU 

■Granite  Spalls  

■Granite  Kerb.  Setts,  and  Cubes  

•Sewer  Diversion,  see 

Wing  to  Middleton  Hotel,  Ilkley  

Conservative  Club  Building,  Tlutwlstle. 

near  Hadfield  

•Extension  of  Married  Couples'  Quarters  .. 
•Main  Drainage  Works 

Kerblng  (2,000  yds.) 

Additions  to  .Asylum.  Lancaster 

•Erection  of  Schools  

•New  Coast  Guard  Station,  Cornwall 

Sewerage  Works  (5,400  yila.) 

•iron  Fencing  

Fireclay  Sewer  Tubes 

•Hospital  Buildings,  Maiiebester 

Cottage  and  Uut-Buildlngs,  Undershore 

Northfleet,  Gravesend  

Extension  of  Works,  Union-street.  South 


Poplars  Estate  

Bristol  School  Board.. 
Dorchester  National 
Schools  


r Biughum,  Nut 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


Hastings  Corporatlou 
University  College  of 

South  Wales  

Walton  - on  - the  • Hill 

Local  Board  

Vest  HartleiJOol  Corp. 

Com,  ol  Sewera 

Lewlahom  Bd,  of  Wks, 


Crudeii  (N.B.)  Sch,  Bd. 


J.  H.  Harrison... 
Woolwich  Union, 
Wakefield  U.R.3. 
Drob  ■ • 


Stockton  School  Boarii 

Admiralty 

Bkiptou  U.R.S.A 

BaUluck  Loral  Board , , 

3fBiicliester  Corp 

St.  Mary  's  Hospital  ,. 

A.  Tolhnrst  

Imuikn  Bros 


W,  C.  Poole 

W.  L.  Bernard.,.. 

A.  L.  T.  Tilley.... 

do, 

P.  H.  Palmer  .... 
Prof.  A.  C.  Blliott 

B.  Middlebrook  . . 

J.  W.  Brown 

<;.IRcia(  

do. 


J.  0.  Cook.. 
F.  Maasle  . . 
B.  Godfrey.. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

,.  Waterhouse  A 
J.  T.Walfotd 

Mortimer  A So 

.W.  D-ikln 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Surveyor,  Waterworks  Manager.  Ac. 
•Road  ForeuiaH 

•Clerk  of  Works' 

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  


By  whom  Advertised.  , 


Selby  Local  Board  . . . . ' 1.151,  . . 

City  of  Blrniinghaiii. . ‘il  

(ilastleford  Local  Board  . 1201. . 

Hornsey  Sch.  Bd III.  Tls, 

Watford  Local  Board  140C,. 


Nov,  7 

N(jv.'  10 
No  date 


Those  marked  irifA  an  Asterisk  (*)  ore  advertised  in  this  number.  Compelilioiis.  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvill.  and  .'cxi. 


Harbour  put  in  some  greenhenrt  piles  in  1859,  of 
which  sectional  pieces  were  sent  to  the  Museum  at 
the  time.  If  an  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of 
where  these  piles  were  placed,  an  e.'camination  of 
them  would  show  to  what  extent  they  have  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  Hmnoria.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  considerable 
likelihood  that  if  pine  wood  piles  are  well  saturated 
with  creosote  before  being  put  into  their  place,  and 
a fresh  application  of  it  made,  or  a new  creosoted 
portion  inserted  when  a pile  is  injured,  they  may  for 
a ver)-  long  lime  ward  off  the  operations  of  this 
small  but  most  destructive  animal. 

Liverpool  Architectur,-\l  Society.  — The 
first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  forty-si.xth  session  of 
this  Society 'was  held  on  Monday  evening  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-slreet,  Mr.  Henry  Hanley, 
F.R.I.B.A,  presiding.  The  principal  item  on  the 
agenda  was  the  President's  opening  address,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  referred  to  the  techni(,:al 
educational  scheme  initiated  at  the  Congress  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  and  allied  societies  held  at  Liverpool 
Universitv  College  in  April  last.  In  pursuance  of  the 
object  in  view,  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
were  petitioned,  but  without  the  favourable  result  the 
promoters  had  anticipated,  the  Council  for  the  present 
day.  at  any  rate,  deciding  to  press  forward  the  small 
technical  education  centres  they  were  creating. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  hon.  secretary, 
he  had  waited  up>on  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  promised 
to  do  all  he  could  to  further  the  movement.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Kirby,  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  President. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — The 
annual  report  of  this  Institute  contains  abstracts  of 
the  papers  read  during  the  past  session,  which, 
though  not  all  strictly  architectural,  show  at  least  a 
wide  range  of  interest,  including  “ Curiosities  of 
Architecture  in  Dundee,"  “Harbours  and  the  Dis- 
charging of  Vessels."  “Influence  of  Town  Life  on 
Naiional  Character."  &c.  A very  pleasanil}--wntten 
description  is  given  of  the  e.xcursion  of  the  Institute 
to  several  old  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
list  of  subjects  for  competition  for  the  ensuing  session 
shows  the  same  desire  to  range  a little  beyond  the 
confines  of  architecture,  as  one  of  the  prizes  is  for 
“ the  best  landscape  in  oil."  This  is  the  only  sub- 
ject given,  however,  that  is  not  directly  connected 
with  architecture.  Apparently  ladies  are  members 
of  the  Institute,  so  that  it  is  presumably  not  a strictly 
professional  association.  The  annual  conversazione 
is  to  be  held  on  November  16. 

The  Paving  of  High-street,  Wandsworth. 
— High-street,  W'andsworth,  has  just  been  paved 
with  wood,  the  work  ha%ing  been  completed  in  four 


weeks.  The  area  paved  is  4,925  superficial  square' 
yds.,  and,  in  order  to  test  the  durability  and 
adaptability  of  differently  prepared  woods,  various 
onions  of  this  space  were  paved  with  the  several 
inds.  There  are  500  yds.  of  Karri  wood  blocks, 

35  yds.  of  plain  deal  blocks,  35  yds.  of  pickled 
deal  blocks,  and  4,355  yds.  of  creosoted  deal 
blocks.  All  the  blocks  were  laid  on  a foun- 
dation of  Portland  cement  concrete  6 in.  in 
thickness.  The  cross-joints  between  the  Karri 
wood  blocks  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  between 
the  deal  blocks  a quarter  of  an  inch.  These  joints 
were  “ grouted  " entirely  with  cement  mortar.  An 
expansion  joint,  in.  in  width,  has  been  left  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage  way  between  the  kerb  and 
the  wood  blocks.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  for 
the  work  was  2,638/.,  including  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Karri  wood  blocks,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  whole 
is  about  2,500/.  The  surveyor  is  Mr.  Dodd.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  direct  labour,  without  the 
intervention  of  a contractor. 

The  Slate  Tr.adr. — In  spite  of  the  depression 
in  other  trades— strikes,  lock-outs,  &c. — the  slate 
trade  has  been  brisk  all  the  year,  and  seems  likely  to 
continue  so,  owing  to  the  clearence  of  stocks.  Prices 
are  already  being  discussed  for  next  year,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  fixed  on  a more  uniform 
basis,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  with  very  little  regard 
to  tlie  covering  capacity  of  a slate,  and  so  causing  a 
run  on  the  cheaper  sizes — a weak  point  lung  since 
delected  by  keen  buyers  like  the  Germans.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  the  American  system  of 
selling  by  the  square,  the  smaller  sizes  being  pro- 
portionately cheaper  to  allow  for  the  extra  cost  of 
labour  and  nails. 

Occupations  and  Health.  — The  Sanitary 
Institute  announces  a series  of  lectures  on  “The 
Sanitation  of  Industries  and  Occupations,"  to  be 
given  ai8  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings  at  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  the  first  lecture,  on  the  general  subject  of 
“Occupation  and  Mortality,"  to  be  given  on 
Thursday,  November  2,  and  the  remaining  five  of 
the  course  on  the  five  following  Thursdays.  The 
lectures,  which  are  addressed  specially  to  Factory 
Inspectors  and  managers  of  large  works,  will  be  free. 
Further  information  and  tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  the  Secretary. 

Memorial  Monument,  Peterborough 
Cathedral. — On  the  glh  inst.,  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  a memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Magee  was  unveiled.  The  memorial  takes  the 
form  of  a monument,  the  special  feature  of  which  is 
the  recumbent  effigyof  the  late  Archbishop,  draped  in 
the  modern  robes  of  a Bishop  of  the.-\nglican  church. 
The  figure  is  life-size,  the  memorial  being  statuary 
marble.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  of 


London.  The  pedestal  or  cenotaph  on  which  the 
effigy  reposes  is  executed  mainly  in  Sicilian  marble 
from  a design  by  the  Cathedral  architect,  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
ornamentation  includes  the  arms  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York  and  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough. 
The  memorial  is  erected  in  one  of  the  south  Lays 
of  the  chancel,  and  near  to  the  Bishop's  Throne. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  20. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers'). — Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “ Detaib 
of  Plumberr  Work.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  21. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers),~'I'wAt  to  Beddingtoii  Sewage  Farm, 
Croydon.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  October  23. 

University  College.  — Lectures  on  Chaldean  and 
Assyrian  Archajology,  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 

‘‘  Services  and  General  Principles  of  Study,"  I.  s p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  24. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  >9 
Sanitary  Officers). — Professor  H.  Robinson  on  “ Sewerage  ' 
and  Sewage  Disposal."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  25. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  of  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of 
Chelsea.  2 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Ordinal- 
General  Meetine.  Mr.  B.  A.  Dobson  on  “ The  .-Vrtifici« 
Lighting  of  Workshops."  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  26. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture 
Pheidias  to  Lysippus,  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner* 
“ Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,”  II.  5 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary 
General  Meeting  (continued).  Mr.  Borodin  on  "The 
Working  of  Steam  Pumps  on  the  Russian  South-Western 
Railways."  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  27. 

Architectural  Association.  ~ \'nrMz\  conversazionif 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Detnonslraiionsfor 
Sanitary  Officers). — Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House 
Drainage."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  28. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstration!  fof 
Sanitary  Visit  to  Isolation  Hospiul,  Mu-.enm, 

Sanitary  Depot,  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  «c.,  Highgatc. 
3P-m. 

Northern  Architectural  Assoeiation.r~\it\i  to  the  Ouse- 
burn  Board  Schools, 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

118,045.  — Ornamenting  Wood,  &c.  : J.  Parker. — 
jlxording  to  tliis  patent,  wood-mamels  and  other  pieces  of 
f nery  are  ornamented  by  the  introduction  of  metal  plate; 
isses,  rosettes,  &c.,  fastened  on  the  wood  in  various 
' ly.s. 

1/19,307.— Window  Fasteni.vcs  : E.  J.  Beaumont.— \ 
'iteniiig  for  sliding  window-sashes  is  made  with  parts  to 
.ach  to  the  outer  hiding  sash  and  to  the  inner  sash,  or  to 
inside  bead  or  to  the  bead  and  lining  together.  When 

0 fastenings  are  used,  a pivoted  piece  moves  upon  a long 

1 staple  or  bar,  so  that  the  outer  sash  or  both  sashes  may 
opened  through  a limited  range  for  ventilation.  Pro- 
ion is  made  for  preventing  rattling,  and  the  windows  are 

’,htly  closed  -against  dust  and  draughts. 

(20,325. — Brick  Kilns  : E.  S.  Jones  and  J.  Ler.vis. — 
lUead  of  a number  of  furnaces  arranged  at  intervals 
ind  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  by  means  of  this  invention  one 
li  nace  only  is  used,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  the  down- 
I'rd  firing  which  is  desirable  in  the  burning  of  bricks  is 
laincd  without  the  use  of  .any  parting  walls  of  any  kind 
tthc  brick-burning  chamber-pockets  or  central  uptakes, 
I.  The  furnace  is  arranged  above  the  kiln,  or  on  a level 
'.h  or  near  the  crown,  and  communicates  by  a flue  with 
;c  centre  of  the  dome. 

[|t,56i. — WiNDOW.s,  Doors,  S:c.  : C.  Sfimmermann. — 
Indows,  doors,  &c.,  which  move  horizontally  remain 
t and  rain-tight  by  mechanism,  which  causes  the  door  to 
[vel  laterally,  and  to  raise  or  depress  it  before  it  comes  to 
|j  settled  position. 

k,92i. — Sanitarv  Disinfector  : C.  Lent. — According 
(this  invention,  a vessel  holding  the  disinfectant  is  fixed 
ithe  flushing  pipe.  This  vessel  has  a perforated  chamber 
I contain  the  disinfectant  and  a controlling  valve  for 
iulating  the  admission  of  water  and  the  emission  of  the 
:|solved  disinfectant. 

1 3>357- — Co.MPOSlTlON  FOR  DECORATIVE  WuRK  I G.  M. 

i stall. — For  colouring  and  some  kinds  of  decorative 
rk  a composition  is  made  of  alum,  talc,  whiting,  &c., 
igated  and  mixed  together,  the  colour  being  added  by 
fc  workman.  It  dries  and  sets  hard. 

I'S!348. — Drain-pipes:  J.  Dandy. — An  improved  pipe 
drains,  sewers,  &c.,  part  of  which  can  be  readily 
loved  to  render  access  possible  to  the  interior  in  case  of 
iking.  Two  longitudinal  sections  are  used,  the  upper 
' forming  a cover  and  the  lower  one  a base.  The  two 
cemented  together  along  the  edgc.s. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
)cTonER  2.-18,406,  A.  Ormerod  and  C.  Whitehead, 
Waste  Water-closets. 

ICTOUER  3.-18,455,  A.  Holmes,  Hand -saws,  &c. — 
J59,  D.  Keith,  Window-sash  Frames.  — 18,476,  C. 
|il  and  T.  Wyatt,  Combination  Mitre  Cut  and  Cr.tmp. 
)CT0UF,R  4. — 18,549,  J-  Westwell,  Sash-cord  Fastener. 

closets,  more  especially  Flushing  Rim  Basins. — 
569,  F.  Stocks,  Reversible  Firegrates.  — 18,583,  A. 
lit.  Construction  of  Walls. 

)cjouER  5. — 18,615,  F.  Ham,  Air  Flaps  for  Sewers  and 
itilation. — 18,655,  !'’•  Newman,  Fastenings  for  the 
tidies  of  Doors,  S:c. — 18,671,  O.  Sclimoll,  Drains.— 
roo,  M.  Blacker,  Construction  and  Fixing  of  Rain- 
Gutters  for  Buildings. 

iCTODEK  6. — 18,719,  T.  and  J.  Witter,  Protecting 
Idings  from  Fire. — 18,726,  R.  Young,  Manufacture  of 
ck  Paint,  &c. — i3,739,  H.  Lewis,  Syphon  Drain  Trap. 
ICTOBER  7. — 18,798,  M.  Martin,  Pipe  Wrenches. — 
ioi,  C.  Korte.  Syphon  Cisterns. — 18,833,  J.  Hall,  Fire- 
es. — 18,837,  J.  Ehrcke,  Rendering  Windows  Draught* 
Damp-tignt. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
l>379i  J-  Thornhill,  Clasp-headed  Nail. — 16,249,  J. 
Tyweather,  Drain  or  Sewer  Pipe. — 16,829,  J-  Tweedle, 
hictal-work.  &c.— 17,750,  H.  Tuke,  Machinery  for 
ilding  and  Pre.ssing  Brick.s,  Tiles,  &c. — 17,764,  T. 
wii.  Bricks  or  Blocks  for  Building,  ike.— 17,893,  F.  &A. 
ley,  Appliances  for  Preparing  the  Ends  of  I.ead  Pipes 
“Jointing.” — 18,003,  N.  Bennett,  Varnish. — 18,082, 
Johnson  & K.  Linzell,  Window  Fasteners. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

,747,  F.  Holgate,  Attachment  to  Doors  and  French 
idows  and  their  Frames,  in  order  to  prevent  Draughts 
exclude  Heat.— 21,958,  R.  Smillie  & W.  Wallace, 
m and  Water-pipes. — 21,960,  J.  Crosthwaite,  Rain 
sr-pipes,  &c. — 32,476,  The  Bostwick  Gate  and  Shutter 
Lim.,  and  W.  Williamson,  Lift  Gates. — 15,120,  H. 
•oyd,  Joints  for  Pipes  and  Tubes. — 16,711,  H.  St.arling, 
''jrniture. 


Peckham,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  64/.,  535/.  ; 10,  12,  18,  to 

30  even,  and  29,  Treliern-rd.,  Mortl.ake,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r. 
40/.,  1,000^. ; 6,  7,  Wolsey-ter.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  270/.  ; 
1,  2,  3,  Gerald-ter.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  335/.  ; 19, 
Cambridge-pl.,  Paddington,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  430/.  ; 7, 
8,  Green-ter.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  and  l.g.r. 
of  35^->  t'-t.  18  yrs.,  385/.  ; 76,  77,  Myddelton-st.,  u.t.  18 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  86/.,  340/. — By  E.  li’ood:  22,  26,  Berber- 
rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los.,  530/.  ; 2 to  10 
even,  .\shness-rd.,  and  13  to  10,  Burland-rd.,  u.t. 
88  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  1,640/.  ; 30,  32,  Azenby-si].,  Peck- 
ham,  n.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  gl.,  2S0/.  ; 22,  Palmerston- 
rd.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  150/. — By 
C.  C.  dr  T.  Moore  i 23,  Moody-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t. 
25  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  and  goodwill,  30/.  ; 49,  51,  Grafton-st., 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  66/.,  700I.  ; 305,  Mile  End*rd.,  u.t. 
64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  45/.,  450/. ; 14,  16,  Hessian-st.,  u.t. 
90  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  425/.  ; 65,  Rhodeswell-rd.,  Limehouse, 
u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  45-'.,  440/. ; 5,  Prusom-st.,  Wapping, 
c.,  190/.  ; 13,  14,  15,  Cordova-rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t. 
55  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  500/.  ; 7 to  17  (odd),  Roysion-st.,  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  40I.  12s.,  805/.  ; i to  7 (odd),  Gawber-st.,  u.t. 
33  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  500/.  ; 25,  26,  27,  Brierly-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  385/.  ; 6,  Albert  Grove,  Hackney,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  3s.,  115/.  ; ig,  Oriel-rd.,  Homerton,  u.t.  6g  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  los.,  255/.  ; 97,  Overbury-st.,  Clapton,  u.t.  85  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  105/.  ; l.g.r.  of  29/.  8s.,  Avenue-rd.,  Bow,  u.t. 
39  yrs.,  g.r.  ii/.,  285/.  ; 93,  Brook-st.,  Ratcliff,  c.,  r.  26/., 
280/. — By  Stlmsofi  dr  Sons:  l.g.r.  of  45/.,  Byrne-rd., 
Balham,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  2s.,  900/.  ; l.g.r.  of  50/.,  Sussex 
Grove.  &e.,  Brixton,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  700/.  ; 31,  Park- 
rd..  West  Ham,  f.,  r.  26/.,  360/.;  33,  Park-rd.,  f.,  340/.; 
3rA,  Park-rd.,  f.  stabling  and  plot  of  land,  no/.  ; 24  to  30 
(even),  Stopford-rd.,  f.,  r.  72/.,  1,155/.  I 5^j  Selwyn-rd.,  f., 
r.  24/  , 300/.  ; 40,  Dunbar-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  94  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  200'.  ; 5,  7,  9,  Montpelier-st.,  Walworth,  f.,  r.  86/., 
1,070/.  ; Railway  Arch,  &c.,  Graham-st.,  long  I.,  g.r.  1/., 
r.  12/.,  225/. 

October  13.— By  A.  dr  A.  Field:  6,  8,  Busk-st., 
Hackney,  f.,  r.  75/.  8s.,  795/.  ; ii,  Arlillery-st.,  Bishops- 
gate-st.  Without,  f.,  r.  38/.,  515/.  75,  77,  79,  Underwood- 

st.,  Mile  End,  f.,  805/.  ; 34,  Whiston-st.,  Haggerston,  f., 
365/. — Viy  Baker  dr  Sons  : 30,  32,  Pennell's-pl.,  Peckham, 
u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  365/. — Wisbey,  Son,  dr  Ployes: 
41.  51,  Hopton-rd.,  Streatham,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,590/. — By 
IF.  Hall:  1 to  5,  Green  View,  Ealing,  f.,  r.  210/.,  2,350/.  ; 

1 to  6,  Evelyn-ter.,  f.,  r.  148/.,  2,050/.  ; 32  to  34,  36  to  39, 
and  42,  The  Broadway,  sold  before  auction  ; f.g.r.  of  8/., 
Latimer-rd.,  Netting  Hill,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  490/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  15/.,  St,  Ann's-rd.,  reversion  in  84  yrs.,  490/.  ; three 
plots  of  f.  land,  Cassidy-rd.,  Fulham,  130/.  ; 55,  57,  Lower- 
rd.,  Roiherhithe,  f.,  r.  55/.  los.,  610/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  cake  factory,  Penarth-roaci, 
Cardiff,  for  Mr.  R.  Benjamin.  Messrs.  VeaU  & Sant,  arcliitecia, 
Cnrdilt.  Quantities  supplied  :• 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  TIMBER  (eanUnued). 

Gtoenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0 


IME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

7.— By  Driver  dr  Co.:  151,  152,  High-st., 
are.n  13,500  ft.,  3,000/. 

CTOBER  9.— By  W'".  Winterton  : 22’to  25,  William-st., 
';wick,  u.t.  50  yrs,,  g.r.  15/.,  275/. — By  /.  Motion: 
ot  of  f.  land,  Knighton  Park-rd.,  Sydenham,  460/. 
CTODER  10. — By  Eastman  Bros.:  “St.  M.nrgaret's,” 
•rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  r,ioo/. — By  Driver  Co.  ; 
Insures  of  f.  land,  near  Stevenage,  zoa.  or.  i p.,  1,000/.; 
'ttage,  Lower  Titmore  Green,  and  1 a.  2 r.  30 p.,  160/.  ; 

c.  cottages  and  gardens,  Todd's  Green,  zio. — By  E. 
Taylor:  Three  plots  of  f.  land.  King  Edward’s-rd., 
let,  300/.  ; six  plots  of  f.  land,  Abbott's-rd.,  625/. — By 
nbert.  Son.  dr  Flint  (at  Watford)  : i and  2,  Oswestry 
IS,  Watford,  f.,  r.  60/.,  800/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Loates 

300/.  ; “Stanton  House,"  and  “Highcroft,"  Park- 
r.  159/.,  2,650/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land,  Market-st., 
; two  plots  of  f.  land,  Marlboro’-rd.,  170/. 

TOBER  11. — ]iy  M.  Liell&^Son:  7,  Whitman-rd.,  Mile- 
f.,  400/.  ; 610,  Mile  End-rd.,  and  stabling,  f.,  r.  80/., 

d.  ; 8,  Lichtield-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  305/. ; 39, 
field-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  2s.  ed.  r.  28/.,  360/.  ; 2, 
gan-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.3/.,r.  32/.,  355/.  ; 101,  103, 105, 
il-rd.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  120/.  ; 74,  Grundy-st., 
lar,  {.,  4S0/.  ; 2,  4,  6,  Harding-st.,  Stepney,  f.,  710/.  ; 
172,  174,  Campbell-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  69  yrs., 
4/.,  810/.  ; 86  to  94  even,  Libra-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  97  yrs., 
73/.,  825/. — By  Hobson,  Richards  dr  Co. : 107,  109, 


150,  15: 


.Te 


. . , viot-st.,  Bromley,  u.t.  71  yr.s 
j/. — By  £.  ll'ood:  “The  Red  Lion,'  Clifton-rd.. 
tham,  u.t.  S3  >ts.,  g.r.  4/.  3s.,  r.  32/.,  405/. 

ITOm-iR  12. — By  C.  A’.  CVrjjj;  33,  Macfarlane-rd., 
iherds  Bush,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  230/.— By  H.  J. 
■nley:  8,  Kemble-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

''  '■  King‘s-rd,, 


32/-  V 


, 222/.— By  Netvbon  dr  Co. ; 


Seguola.U.S.ft.i 
Asn,  Canada  load 

Birch,  do 

Elm,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  lie.  115I0  2/10/0 

Oak,  do 9/io/o  5/0/0 

Canada  S/io/o  

Pine,  Canada  ted  a/io/o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  B/io/o 
Lath,  D’ntslc,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/a 
St.  Petersburg.,  s/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/10/0  4/i5'o 

Odessa,  crown  .. ..  2/10, '0 
Deils,  Finland 
end  Sc  1st  std  100  7/to/o  13/0/0 
Do.  4th  ,k  3td  ..  7/0/0  7/10/0 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  H/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyellow  ....  9/13/0  »3‘o/o 
Do,  and  yellow..  7/10/0  8/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/10/0  J5'io/o 

White  Sea 7/10/0  i6/o/o 

Canada,  Pine  rst  12/0/0  rg'o/o 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  16/10/0  i8'o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  Aic.  7/10/0  10/3/0 
Do.  Spruce,  rst  9'o/o  li/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  7/ts/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Rattens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sg.,  1 in.  prep, 

rst  o/io/o  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0I12I6 

Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..See 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  ^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do,  do, 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  too 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do* 
mingo  ....  ....  _ 


o/S/o  0/7/0 
/4  /4} 

hi  Ui 


hi  I4i 
hi  16 
U hi 

4/0/0  13/0/0 
9/0/0  20/0/0 
70/0  18/0/0 


a/a  3 0/0,'c 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot. 

land  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  la 

London 5/17I6  60/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  S/to/o 

Do.  Staffordshire. 

In  Loudon 6/0/0  6/id/o 

COPPER— British, 
cake  and  ingot  44/s'o  44't5/o 
Best  selected  ..  4S/s'o  45  iS/o 
Sheets,  strong. . 54/0/0  0/0/0 


Rees  Sc  Thomas. 

F.  Ashley a 

r.Cilison  a 

G.  CriRiths  a 

Hatherley  & Carr  ..  a 

Owen  Lewis a 

Latley&Co 2 

H.  Lewis  & Son  ....  3 

H.  Gibbon 2 

Oidwallader&Hock- 

ridge  2 


Tones  Bros ;C2,a86  1 

Knight  Jk  H.-lrvey  . . 2,263 

F.  S.  Lock  2,239 

David  Davies 2.235 

Knox  & Wells*  ....  2,220  . 
Powell  (S;  M.aiisfield.  2.207  < 

Newley  & Co 2,050  1 

F.  G.  Kobbin 
Thos.  Evans 


2,044  ' 


CHEPSTOW.— For  alterations.  See.,  to  the  Recto 
newton.  Messrs.  Scddoii  Sc  Carter,  architects.  Bank 
St.  Mary’s-strect,  Cardiff:- 

J.  H.  Welch .^440  I J-  Jenkins,  Newport*  . 

427  I VVilliains  i Thomast  . 

Accepted.  t Withdrew. 


Hulhcriy  A:  Carr 


COLCHESTER,  — For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools,  North 
street,  Colchester,  for  the  School  Board  for  Colchester.  Messrs. 
Gootley  & Ctessall,  architects  .iiid  surveyors,  Colchester 

H.  Linzell E7.3.V  I H.  Everett  & Sou.. 

G.  Dobson  7, asj  W.  A.  Chambers  .. 

K.  Beaumont  7,200  F.  Dupont 

G.  Grimwood  & Son 6,998  | C.  E.  Orfeur 


6.899 


DEAL  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  premises  on  the 
site  of  No.  37.  High. street,  for  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Clerabut.  .Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Wood,  architect,  34,  Queen-.street,  Deni.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  i-  Andrews,  25,  Ludgate-hill,  K.C. 

G.  B.  Sc  A.  J.  Cottew  . , , . yJj.BiS  1 SV.  tic  T.  Uenne Ar.Mi 

James  J.  Wise 1.663  | C.  H,  Deiiue  & Son ijto 


DORCHESTER.— For  levelling,  forming,  See.,  Barnes-way,  for 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr,  G,  j.  Hunt,  Borough  Surveyor, 
(■..,;i.ii..,ii  T-> — Quantities  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  ;— 


■ ..£v7 

■ -£'91  iS  II 


DORCHESTER  — For  the  erection  of  a slied  for  dairy  produce, 
at  the  Cattle  .Market.  Mr.  G.  J,  Hunt,  Borough  Surveyor;- 

p I 


3 I c , 

18  I W.  Watkins,  Dorcliestei 
* Accepted. 

's  estimate Ejoa  < 


0.] 


DOVER,— For  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  at  the  union  work- 
house. Buckland.  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Cresswell  <Se 
Newman,  architects,  54.  Lastlcstrcut.  Dover.  Quantities  by  the 

Hayward  & Para-  I Dennc  At  Son £2.487  0 0 

£2.597  o 0 W’.  j.  Adcock 2,435  o o 

2.585  o o|w.  Bruiiley 2,36^  o o 

Gariick  At  Horton  . , 2,580  o oJJ.l,  Hall 2 ici  18  6 

W.&T.Denne....  2.549  = o G,  Lewis  & Son.  ' ^ » 

H.  Richardson  ....  2,530  o o Dover  (accepted)  2,124  o 0 

Johnson  & Co 3,500  0 o|  1 . 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  i 
Oloucesier,  for  the  Wilts  and  D 
Sdley,  architect:— 

W.  WaUis £6,235  I Hatherly  Sc  Carr 

S.  King  & Sons 5.377  | U,  C.  Jones  A:  Co 

H.  Willcock  At  Co W.  J ohes  

Hy,  Forse 5i35->  I Stephens.  Bastow,  .St  C 

C.  Wibley S.*3S  1 Limited,  Bristol*  ... 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rcsi.almg.  See.,  to  eight  cottages  In  Lowder- 
reet.  Grcenbank  estate,  vVapping.  London.  E..  lor  Mr  H J 
Gurdon-kebow,  of  Wivenhoe  Park.  Colchester.  .Mr.  J.  W.  Start, 
1..  architect,  Cup's  Chambers,  Colchester : 

If  corrugated  tiles 
instead  of  slates. 
£80  0 0 


P.  J.  Kingston £83  i 

U.  Dawson  83  c 

B.  Smilli,  Kingsland,  N.*  ..  7711 


-Pig, 

Spanish ton  g/io’o  g'lih 

Engiish  com. 

brands  9/12/6  g/is  0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  it/o/o  o'o/o 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  21/5/9  0/0/0 

Vleille  Mon. 

tagno  21/15/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 78,5/0  78/15/0 

Australian 79S/079/is<o 

English  Ingots.,  82/10/0  83/0/0 

Banco 88/0/0  89/0/0 

Billiton  83/9/0  83/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  90/17/6  *t/o/o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/0/0  o/o/o 

Do.  Ceylon 27/10/0  28/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 27/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 23/10/0  o/t/o 

Do.  brown  22/0/0  2 ,/s/o 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  21/15/0  22/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24,'o/o 

Lubrlcacing,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  tednea 5/io/o  ia/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  e/18/6  o/o/o 
Archangel o/ia/6  0/0/0 


_ LONDON.— For  decorating,  cle.-msing,  painting,  See.,  .at  St. 
George-in-the-EdSt  Vestry  Han  ; — 

M.  Calimn  A:  Co £210  I George  Darker  yTica 

Burton  ifc  Libdole  195  Wihun  xi6 

Vigor 177  I Derby 1I9 

LONDON.— For  repairs  .and  reconstruction  of  stables,  forgo  and 
coach-house,  Bawdale-road,  East  Uulwicli  ;— 

I.  Watson  £„8  ,0  ^ 

Martm 176  10  o 

A.  Goldman.  East  Dulwich  (accepted)  170  o o 

LONDON.— For  making  up  and  paving  Palliscr-road  extension, 
lor  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  W.  bykes,  New  Streets  Surveyor 

Town  Hall,  Walham-gtccn,  London,  S.W,  ; ' 

Patent.  Iin- 

Roadway.  York.  Adamant,  penal. 

John  Hampson,  Toolcy-street  — ..  m r'o  — — 

E.  Parry,  Waih,nm-grcun 70  ..  2710  ..  — — 

Geo.  Winipey  A;  Co  . Hanimersiiiitli..  38  ..  25  0 . . 19  — 

Nowell  & Robson.  Kenmngton  6j  .,  27  0 ..  — 

Imperial  Stone  Co.,  East  Greenwich..  — or 


LONDON. — For  alterations  .and  additions  to  t! 
Hotel."  201,  Bauersea  Park-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son.  & Aldwinckle,  architects. 
Mr.  Win.  Allport,  36.  Southampton-street,  Str.and  :- 

J.  Sparks  A:  Sons  £5.764  | Godson  At  Sons  . 

''aung  A;  Lonsdale 5.693  W.  Johnston  & C 

A:  ri.  F.  Higgs 5,658  1 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
hould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.'\ 


S.  Hudson 

o o Wimpey 

0 o Broderick 

o o P.arker.  Brentford* 
•Accepted. 


Motvlein  A:  Co. 


BURNLEY.— For  laying  .sewers  and  drains  in  three  streets 
(labour  only),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  S.  Button,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley 

Branch-roaii  Sewtr. 

Geo.  Read  A:  Son.  Cliflon-strcet,  Burnley £193  6 a 

Todmor.ien.road  Scwir. 

Geo.  Read  & Son 19511  6 

TB.iinordtit-road  and  /.yaU-strteC  Seiver. 

Coo.  Read  A;  Son 85  19  8 


Messri^T,  CImtfeild  Ularke  Sc  Son,  architects.  63.  Bishopsgate- 

. /It  Sons  £8,410  I Mattock  Bros £7,977 

-Nightingale 8,223  Patman  & Fotheringhaiii  7,893 

8,200  j Rider  A:  Son  7,800 

ranee  Ac  Son  8,1951  Woodw.ird  & Co 7.795 

'ah 8,c67  I Brown,  bon,  Sc  Blorafieid  7.660 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  Ate.,  171,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  A. 
Spratt,  architect 

Macey  & Son  £1,285  | W.  V.anstane  £tp02S 

Haliday  A:  Greenwood... , 1.250  Watson  008 

Worsley 1,358  Frank  A:  Co o8g 

Lea  Bros 1.050  ] 


MAIDSTONE.— For  the  construction  of  a sewer,  with  manholee, 
fiushing.pipes.  See.,  Uakwood.ro.ad,  lor  the  Urban  Sanitary  Aulho- 
les,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Fait 


Waltei 
Meadow,  Maidstone:— 

J.  Ncave  £234  o 

W.  Coker 1B4  16 

W.  T.  Burrows j8o  o 

E.  Wilkins  158  o 


I Springett  & Son £'57  1 

|J.  Farrow jci  , 

J.  H.  Bridge.  Maid- 
I Slone  (accepted).. ..  149  r 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  Congregational 
Church,  schools,  and  other  buildings,  Linthorpe-road,  exclusive  of. 
heating,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Boltomley.  architecu' 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

John  Davison £5.535  I Allison  Bros £s.43S 

S. 450  John  Johnson,  Middles- 


s Dickinso) 
BastUiian  Bros,.. . 


5,4361  biough  (accepted/ 5.3SO 
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NEWBRIDGE  (Mem.).— For'the  erection  of  new  Congrejrational 
Church.  Messrs.  Al(i«ctSwash  ■&  John  Bain,  architects.  N ewport 

Thos.  WiUiams  jCj.850  | C.  F.  Morgan.  New. 

Albert  Richards 1.840  bridge  (accepted) Xt.6ss 

D.  W.  Richards 1,7^  1 Thos.  Colburn 1.60S 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence.  Field’s 
Park  estate,  for  Mr.  W.  SluUock.  Messrs.  Alfred  Swash  A:  John 
Bain,  architects  ; — 

John  Linton  £^.7^  ° ° 


NEWPORT  (MonJ  —For  rebuilding  Nos.  a and  3.  Commer- 
cial-road,  Ne»iMrt,  for  Mrs.  Hy.  Scott.  Messrs.  Alfred  Swash  A; 
John  Baitr,  architecls 

K.  Buoce  ...fi.ots  t Chick  A:  Son  £849 

W,  Moore  99«  I C.  Reed P.36 

E.  Richards  poo  j A.  S.  Morgan  8as 

T.Webb 86o|E.C.Jor(Ian(aceepted)....  793 


W.  A.  Linton,  Newport £'^•93 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  erectic 
street  (next  Castle) 

W.  A.  Linton,  Newport .£2.m4 


shops.  Ate.,  High- 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  new  bakery  for  Mr, 
E.  C.  Nicholls,  7a,  Commercial-road.  Messrs.  A.  Swash  & J.  Bain, 
architects  ;- 

Chick  Ac  Son  £930  o 0 


NEWPORT  (Mon.l.  — For  fittings  for  shop,  72.  CommerciaJ- 
road,  for  Mr.  K.  G.  Nicholls.  Messrs.  Swash  At  Bain,  architects  :— 
Herbert  Handy £aa8  5 8 


NEWPORT  (Mon,),-Fi 
houses,  3 " 

Manoy. 


e erection  of  two  shops  and  dwelling 


.s  by  the  architect . 

Edwards £2.477 

C,  Read 1,087 

J.  Francis 1.80s 

C.  Lock J.875 

J.  Linton  1.840 


Edwin  Richard*.  Price- 

street,  Newport*  £1.798 

W.  Moore 1.650 

S.  Mogford  1,530 

•Accepted. 


pENMAENMAWR  (North  Wales). — For  the  erection  of  new 
shops  and  houses  for  Messrs.  E.  O.  Jones  A:  Rob.  Jones.  .Mr. 
Richard  Davies,  architect,  Bangor:  — 

Evan  Williams. ....  .£3.951  o o | Evan  Evans.  Pen- 


Robeits  J;  Co. 


PKNM.\ENMAWR  (North  Wales).- Accepted  for  alterations 
and  additions  to  Llwyn  Heulog,  for  Misses  Newton.  Mr.  Richard 
Davies,  architect.  Bangor  :— 

Erasmus  Jones,  Llanfairfechan £596  8 0 


PENMAENMAWR  (North  Wales).— For  rebuilding  business 

E remises,  for  Mr,  S,  H.  Roberts,  Mr.  Richard  Davis,  architect, 
angor:— 

Evans  Ac  Roberts £rpt8o  o I Roberts  Ac  Co..  Pen- 

T.  Ac  J.  Owen  1,018  15  maenmawr  (accepted)  £543  18 

Erasmusjones 865  o D.  Griffith  Morgan....  531  o 

Evan  Evans  753  to  I 


SALISBURY.— For  drainage,  sanitary  work.  Acc.,  at  the  worl 
house,  AJderbury,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Jno.  Hardin 
Ac  Son,  architects,  51,  Canal.  Salisburj-  :— 

C.  Mitchell £i.>86  0 I P.  Tryhom £918 

E.  Hale  i.ico  o H.  j.  Kite  785 

J.M.  Jenkins- 1,098  o | E.  Pearce  Ac  Son,  Sails. 

wort  Ac  Way i,c50  10  I bury*  745 

Webb  Ac  Co 985  0 | * Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  M.  nnd  C.  D.  R.  (the  scheme  suggested  by  these  two 
correspondents  is  already  taken  in  hand).— K.  M.  D.  L.  (we  do  not 
think  the  suggestion  a practicable  one)— W.  T.  H.— " Hygean  " 
prec’isely ; but  suppose  the  liead  of  the  bath  does  not  happen  to  be 
against  tlie  outer  wall.  There  is  sense  in  your  letter,  however  ; but 
it  is  our  rule  not  to  print  letters  sent  without  a name  and  address 
accompanying  them. 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Acc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  . 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
puHic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

If’e  caHni)t  undtr/aie  fa  rentm  rtjtcttd  communicaiiorti, 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  meie  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journaU,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


-THE  BUILDER”  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

the  cathedrals 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Uanuaiy,  1891.  to  June,  1893.) 

In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series. 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 


sketches  of  details,  Ate. 


Canterbury 
•s.  Lichfield 
•3.  SL  Alban's 
•4.  Peterboro’ 
'5.  WcUs 

•7.  Salisbury 
B.  Bristol 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
’ll,  Lincoln 
13.  Gloucester 

13.  St.  Paul's 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Ely 


17.  LlandaJI 

18.  Oxford 

19.  Southwell 
30.  Worcester 
21,  Bangor  \ 

and  > 
33.  St.  Asaph  ) 
33.  'Winchester 


34.  Truro 

35.  St.  David's 
•36.  York 

27.  Bipon 

28.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 


being  out  0/  print-,  but  reprints  ol  the  VtEW,  PLAN.  AND 
DE.SCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIF.LD,  ST.  A1  BAN'S, 
PETERBOROUGH.  'WELLS.  EXETER.  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  ba  had,  price  rs.  each.  Postage  and 
packing  of  reprints  extra:  single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  sets  together,  6d 
[The  whole  series  (including  reprints)  16s.  ; post-lree,  17s.  6d,] 


'J'HE 


i ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 


OF  SCOTLAND. 


>.  Dunblane  Dtc. 

7.  Dunkeld  yan.  6 | ^ } FH’-  3 [ Elgin  Mar.  3 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


the  REREDUS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

^ (rs  la.  by  iij  in.),  on  stout  papier,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post.  Bd- 

PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  23.  6d. ; by  post  3*. 


I.onArm-.  PuhHthrr  op  "Tun  BUCLDF.R."  /d,  CatkeHfU 


TQTLAND  BAY  (Isle  of  Wight)  —For  the  construction  of  a 
sewerage  system,  and  other  works,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  Lidslone,  engineer,  la.  Victoria- 
street.  Westminster,  London.  S.W, 

Dickson £5.989  I Hy.  Jackson £4.994 

Denh.vm  i jenvey........  5.480  | W.  Neave  A:  Son  4,084 

Alden  Bros.  & Davies  ... . 5,300  I A.  Shaw  A:  J.  C,  Wheeler  4,979 

J.  O.  White  & H.  Rogers  5.235  I Geo.  Dsenton,  Westerham, 

Cooke  & Co.,  k J.  Ford..  5.200  | Kent  (accepted) 3.685 


WARE  (Herts). — For  the  execution  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers  and 
other  contingent  works,  Wormley,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Messrs.  Bailey-Denton,  Son.  & North,  engineers. 
Palace-chambers.  Westminster,  London.  S.W. 


Wm.  Neave  A:  Son. .£1,758 

Jno.  H.  Neave i,l»9  - 

£.  K.  Palmer  <.563  o . 

Jno.  Neave  ........  1,469  o > 

Geo.  Wimpey  & Co.  1.455  18  i 
C.  W.  KiUitigback  At 


Co. 


Woodham.  Fry, 


1.456  ' 


B.  Cooke  A:  Co 

A.  A:  W.  N.  Meston 
James  Dickson  .... 


,259  18 


H.  Drury  •.■£1.249  •' 

M,  S.  Kitteringham  1.240 
Geo.  Bc)l  1,231  ' 


Solden  Hipwell  .... 
^s.  E.  Bloomfield 


.183  . 


Wm.  UIdman  1.151  o 

Wm.  Mckolls  1,139  9 

A.  T.  Catley  ......  1,130  0 

Jno.  Jackson,  Wood 
Green,  Middlesex*  t,o8o  4 
•Accepted  provisionally. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


PUBLiSHKR’b  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE 
SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  fid. 

Terms  tor  Series  ofTrade  AdverUsements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Aoctlooi 
Ate.,  may  be  obtaioM  00  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under ts.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  smalt  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payal 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubUst 
of  The  Builder.”  No.  46,  Catherinc-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  bul  "Classification  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

yPKf'lAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

or  TT<5T?MPMT9o»r»Bntrw9Tn ntcrnM-rTMTiir 


MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Arc.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


to  t)u  Offict,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  prte  oj 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THEBUILDBR"  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  resident! 
I any  part  of  Che  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
REPAID.  To  all  pans  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
India,  China.  Ceylon,  Arc.  ^s.  pet  annum.  Remittance! 
tn  nn''ir;i-A<?  IrniiRnH*”’-" 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HASE  HII.L  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed,  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokc' 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Ag^ent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


Aaptalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ffir 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fioors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow* sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co,  [Advt, 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch, 
METGEIM  A SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“QUANTITYSURVEYORS’TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1893,  price  fid.  post  >d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i.  [Advt. 


SFB.AGUE  & CO., 

LITPIOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  «ic. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st,,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


THE 


Frencl  Asilalte 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  HousBy  Cannon-siteety  E.C, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

ZIRO  AND  COPPER  E00PIN&. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LOnSTIDOISr.  •*•1'  +♦  O-LA-SG-OW. 

352  to  364,  Euaton-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINOS. 

Particulars  on  Applicaticn.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  EVSTON  EOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design  for  New  Cathedral,  Victoria,  British  Columbi.n. — Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Architect Douhle-P<ige  Phoio-LtUio. 

New  Music  Rooms,  Marlborough  College. — Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  Architect  DotibU-Pagt  PJioio-Liiho. 

Irish  Industrial  Village,  Chicago  Exhibition. — Mr.  Laurence  A.  M'Donneli,  Architect Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Scenery  and  Geological  Structure Two  Single-Page  Ink-Photo's. 


Blocks  in  Text, 

'f  Design  for  Victoria  Calhedrat,  B.C P- 3*0  I Diagrams  Illustrating  Aiticleon  " Geology"  (Students' Coliinin)  ..  pp.  3*2,  3*3 
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Remains  of  Wiuchcombe  Abbey,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

r last,  some  in- 
forma t i o n is 
forthcoming  with 
respect  to  the 
position  and  the 
form  of  the  great 
Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Winch- 
combe.  Founded 
early  in  the  ninth 
century  by 
Kenulph,  King  of  Mercia,  it  took  rank  at  an 
early  period  with  the  most  important  founda- 
tions of  the  district.  It  was  here,  on  tlie  day 
of  the  dedication,  that  the  kingly  founder 
released  Eadbert,  King  of  Kent,  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner,  before  the  iiigh  altar. 
The  narrative,  rendered  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  and  other  old  chroniclers, 
relates  many  details  of  the  imposing  cere- 
mony of  dedication,  and  indicates  that  the 
establishment  erected  at  this  early  period 
was  one  ot  considerable  importance. 

Nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  been  less 
so,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be,  during  the 
Danish  troubles.  The  story  of  the  murder 
ot  the  little  son  of  King  Kenulph,  tlie 
sainted  Kenelm,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister,  Quendrida,  and  the  discovery  of  his 
remains,  with  their  translation  to  the  Abbey 
at  Winchcombe,  has  been  told  again  and 
again,  and  it  need  not  be  related  here, 
except  to  say  that  far  from  decreasing  the 
importance  of  the  Abbey,  the  possession  of 
the  relics  of  the  murdered  saint  added  con- 
siderably to  its  revenues  and  its  fortunes.  A 
great  fire  is  recorded  to  have  happened  in 
1151,  which  appears  to  have  destroyed  the 
monastery,  and  it  may  have  suffered  again 
when  the  town  was  burnt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  However,  the  buildings  must 
have  recovered  from  these  disasters,  for  we 
find  that  the  church  was  one  of  the  numerous 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  district  which 
were  consecrated  in  the  year  1239,  probably 
on  account  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Synod 
held  in  London  in  1237,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  all  churches  not  previously  consecrated 
should  undergo  that  rite  within  two  years. 
This  points  to  the  completion  of  the  church 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  Abbot  of  Wincli- 
combe  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1265, 
and  it  has  always  had  a place  in  the 
list  of  mitred  abbeys.  The  monastic 
buildings  were  fortified  by  licence  47th  of 
Edward  III.  (a.d.  1374),  and  Leland  records 
that,  at  a later  period,  Richard  Kyderminster 


(a.d.  1488)  enclosed  the  Abbey  towards  the 
town  with  a main  stone  wall  ex  qundraio 
saxo.  The  importance  of  the  Abbey  is 
shown  by  its  income  at  the  Dissoluiion,  when 
it  amounted  to  759/.  iis.  9d.  per  annum,  a 
sum  equal  to  over  nine  thousand  pounds  of 
modern  currency. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  ceases  at  the 
Dissolution.  No  writer  of  a date  later  than 
tliat  event  makes  mention  of  any  remains  of 
the  buildings,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  swept  away  soon  after  the  departure  of 
their  inmates.  Attracted  to  the  site  by  the 
importance  of  the  establishment,  Browne 
Willis  paid  a visit,  in  1714,  purposely  to  see 
if  any  remains  could  be  traced.  He  found 
none  of  the  great  churcii  of  the  monastery, 
but  found  the  very  site  of  the  buildings 
levelled  and  turned  into  arable  ground,  and 
it  was  impossible  then  to  form  any  conjecture 
where  they  stood.  He  learned  from  tradition 
that  they  had  been  on  the  east  side  of  the 
present  parish  church,  and  that  the  main 
tower  of  the  Abbey  was  large  and  fine.  He 
found  some  mean  offices  at  some  distance 
from  the  church,  where  the  Abbot's  plough- 
man was  said  to  have  lived,  and  he  records 
that  no  one  could  give  him  the  least  descrip- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  Abbey,  or  that  any 
more  buildings  were  remembered  as  standing 
within  living  memory. 

A visitor  to  Winchcombe  will  find  tlie 
town  to  be  built  almost  entirely  of  limestone, 
grey  with  age.  The  houses,  mostly  of  small 
size,  nestle  together  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  are  grouped  around 
the  straggling  High-street  and  the  Town 
Hall.  A fine  church  of  late  fifteentli-century 
work,  with  a bold  tower  at  the  west  end, 
rises  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  close 
to  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway,  is 
a charming  gabled  house,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  has  the  credit, 
by  the  way,  of  the  erection  of  several 
buildings  in  these  parts.  To  the  east  of  the 
church  a walled  enclosure  of  garden  and 
orchard  is  marked  on  the  large  scale  Ordnance 
map  as  the  site  of  King  Kenulph’s  Palace. 
It  rises  about  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
roadway  at  its  extreme  east  end.  In  the  rear 
to  the  nortli,  at  some  distance  from  the  High- 
street,  are  two  or  three  modernized  houses, 
in  which  a few  remains  of  old  work  may  be 
apparent  to  an  attentive  investigator.  These 
are  still  called  the  Abbey,  and  immediately 
adjoining  them  the  site  is  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  map  as  that  of  the  lost  Abbey. 
But  the  area  here  and  all  around  is  garden, 
orchard,  and  meadow.  A(3joining,  a pretty 
little  Elizabethan  doorway  still  stands  to 


mark  the  site  of  a good  mansion,  removed 
early  in  this  century.  A few  really  ancient 
houses  remain  in  the  town,  among  them 
being  an  old  inn  which  is  said  to  hare  been 
used  by  pilgrims  to  the  Abbey.  These 
complete  tlie  objects  of  interest  in  the  quiet 
and  secluded  little  town,  far  removed  from 
railways  and  the  busy  traffic  of  men.  This 
is  the  present  state  of  what  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  Winchcombe  (for  ib 
gave  name  to  such),  and  which  was  once  a 
walled  town  of  importance  and  strength.. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  travellers 
would  be  attracted  to  it  but  for  the  famous 
Sudeley  Castle,  whose  towers  are  visible- 
again  and  again  among  the  distant  trees. 

During  the  past  year  the  old  Cartulary  o-f 
Winchcombe  Abbey  was  investigated  by 
the  Rev.  David  Royce  with  a view  to 
publication,  followed  before  its  close  by 
the  actual  issue  of  the  first  of  two  volumes  tO' 
be  dedicated  to  the  subject.  Mrs.  Dent,  of 
Sudeley  Castle,  took  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  work,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the 
second  volume  would  be  more  complete  if 
there  could  be  added  to  it  some  record  of  the 
form  of  tlie  Abbey  buildings,  if  it  were  at  alL 
possible  to  obtain  any  information  of  them.. 
She  accordingly  resolved  to  carry  out  a long- 
cherished  idea  of  liaving  some  excavations 
made,  to  see  if  spade  and  pick-axe  could- 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  being  then  engaged 
upon  some  building  works  for  Mrs.  Dent  at 
Sudeiey  Castle,  very  gladly  volunteered  tO' 
superintend  the  contemplated  works,  and, 
accordingly,  they  were  placed  under  his 
direction.  Before  anything  could  be  done 
the  actual  site  of  the  Abbey  had  to  be  found, 
and  towards  this  there  was  no  fragment 
of  ruin  visible  above  ground,  although 
here  and  there  slight  irregularities  and  in- 
equalities of  surface  were  apparent.  Mr. 
Brock  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  exist- 
ing houses,  where  he  had  noticed  traces  of 
ancient  work  many  years  previously. 
His  survey  revealed  the  fact  that 
beneath  a mass  of  modern  work  there 
was  a good  deal  that  was  ancient,  and 
the  roofs  proved  to  be  of  good  fifteenth- 
century  work,  now  cut  up  into  various  rooms 
or  obliterated,  but  once  extending  continu- 
ously from  end  to  end.  To  the  north  and 
in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  a pond, 
known  to  have  been  once  much  larger  in 
extent,  which  was  no  doubt  originally  the 
fish-pond  of  the  Abbey. 

Here,  then,  were  some  data  to  work 
upon.  The  existing  buildings,  whicli  ap- 
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peared  to  be  adjuncts  only  of  the  Abbey, 
were  likely  to  be  adjacent  to  the  usual 
arrangement  of  Chapter  - house,  dormi- 
tories, cloisters,  and  church,  rather  than  tor 
all  the  latter  to  be  separated  from  them  by 
the  fish-pond,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  latter,  wlierc,  by  the  way,  the 
site  was  hardly  large  enough.  Acting  upon 
the  idea,  therefore,  that  the  arrangement  was 
that  of  a monaster}'  with  the  usual  buildings 
on  the  north  side  rather  than  on  the  south, 
the  most  probable  position  for  a large  church 
appeared  to  be  to  the  south  of  the  houses, 
on  the  vacant  land  between  them  and  the 
High-street.  The  position  was  accordingly 
laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  map,  and  on  this 
being  determined  upon,  a tentative  trench 
was  dug  across  the  ground  on  the  corre- 
sponding spot.  It  at  once  revealed  a mass 
of  buried  walling  at  each  end.  The  work- 
men were  then  set  to  trace  tlie  contour  of 
tlie  walls,  and  while  one  mass  proved  to 
be  a detached  pier,  the  other  was  found 
to  be  a massi%-e  wall  running  east  and  west. 
-Ml  hands  were  set  to  work  to  clear  it  until 
the  course  was  stopped  by  the  boundar}'  of 
tlie  property  being  readied,  the  site  being 
divided  into  strips  belonging  to  various 
owners.  However,  leave  to  extend  the  excava- 
tions was,  in  the  sequel,  given  to  Mrs.  Dent, 
and  the  excavations  were  extended  at  both 
ends  until  finally  stopped  at  the  east  by  the 
lumndary  of  Mr.  Geo.  Smith’s  kitchen  garden 
being  reached,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
prolong  the  search  in  this  direction. 

The  wall  proved  to  be  the  south  aisle  wall 
of  the  Abbey  church,  and  the  pier  was  one 
of  the  nave  arcade,  dividing  it  from  the  aisle. 
A cross  trench  was  then  dug  northwards, 
wiiich  laid  the  north  wall  open  to  observa- 
tinn,  and  this  was  cleared  until  the  west  front 
was  reached  at  one  end,  and  the  north 
transept  at  the  other.  Trenches  were  then 
dug  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  but  with  indifferent  success,  for 
while  evidences  of  buildings  were  apparent 
all  over  the  site,  in  the  way  of  enormous 
quantities  of  mortar  and  plaster  from 
demolished  walls,  with  Iiere  and  there 
a piece  of  worked  stone  or  broken 
moulding,  yet  no  portions  of  foundations 
were  met  with.  Nothing  whatever  was 
‘found  of  the  south  transept  except  a small 
piece  of  walling  at  its  junction  on  the  west 
side  with  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  walling  wherever 
met  with  was  too  rough  to  have  been  visible 
above  ground,  although  it  extends  into  the 
earth  for  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  where  it  is  undisturbed  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  explorers  that  all  above  the  original 
floor-level  had  been  demolished.  This  was 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  a few  paving 
stones  in  their  original  position,  in  one  spot 
adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle, 
where  a short  length  of  walling  was  actually 
found,  about  9 in.  high,  above  the  paving, 
the  inner  face  being  of  fair  work.  This  small 
portion  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
that  was  found  to  be  above  the  floor-line  of  the 
interior  of  the  church.  At  the  west  end,  the 
southern  return  of  a mass  of  walling  which 
was  afterwards  met  with,  revealed  two 
courses  of  wrought  masonry  in  position,  one 
of  them  being  part  of  a chamfered  plinth  of 
fourteenth-centur}'  work,  which  had  formed 
portion  of  the  e.xterior  of  a large  turret.  It 
iiad  a well-defined  return  mitre,  sliowing  the 
projection  of  the  turret  from  the  face  ot  the 
south  wall.  These  solitary  fragments  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  great  Abbey  church  above 
its  original  level— all  the  rest  has  been  care- 
fully and  systematically  demolished. 

After  the  process  of  removal,  the  mass  of 
plaster  already  referred  to  must  Iiave  been 
levelled  over  the  entire  area,  buiying  the 
foundations,  which  being  of  rough  walling 
and  not  of  squared  stone,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  worth  entire  removal,  although  in 
p.aces  even  this  was  done — notably,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  on  the  lines  of  the  south 
transept  and  on  the  site  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  The  present  ground  level  is 
about  18  in.  above  the  original  pavement  of 
the  nave.  The  earth  is  only  a few  inches  in  , 


thickness,  in  which  a large  number  of  fruit 
trees  have  precarious  root,  the  remainder 
being  formed  of  thebroken  mortar  and  dchtis 
of  the  demolished  buildings.  The  site  of 
the  chancel  and  all  to  the  east  of  the  nave ' 
has  fared  still  worse  ; for  since  these  portions 
would  have  been  raised  by  steps  to  some 
higher  level  than  the  nave,  it  follows  that 
the  present  ground  level  must  be  beneath 
that  of  the  original  floor  line.  With 
results  so  disappointing  as  these,  the 
explorers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
tracing  of  the  rough  foundations,  where  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  accordingly  they  were 
followed  wherever  they  were  reached.  By 
this  means,  three  out  of  four  masses  ot 
masonry  were  laid  bare,  which  were  found 
to  be  those  of  a large  central  tower,  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts.  It 
must  have  been  at  least  40  ft.  square,  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  the  tower,  the  tradition  of  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  mentioned  to 
Browne  Willis.  The  foundations,  ot  the 
north  transept  were  met  with  in  a very 
mutilated  condition,  but  their  great  depth 
had  prevented  their  entire  removal.  They 
are  of  very  massive  description.  A building 
was  found  to  have  once  joined  on  to  them  on 
the  north,  doubtless  the  Chapter  House. 
Search  was  made  for  the  foundations  of  the 
cloister  wall,  but  although  several  cross 
trenches  were  cut.  no  walling  was  met  with. 
Indeed,  a few  feeble  pieces  of  walling,  80  ft. 
away  from  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  was 
all  that  the  e.xcavations  revealed  of  buildings 
on  this  side  of  the  nave.  The  west  front 
was  cleared  from  end  to  end,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  had  been  two  turrets  or  small 
towers  projecting  beyond  the  walling  of  the 
front.  These  measured  15  ft.  and  22  ft. 
respectively  on  their  west  faces,  the  larger  of 
the  two  being  on  tiie  south  side,  the  pro- 
jection being  2 ft.  4 in.,  and  the  width  of  the 
front  between  them  being  33  It.  6 in.,  the 
entire  width  from  north  to  south  being 
70  ft.  6 in.  Traces  of  Decorated  mouldings 
and  of  window  tracery  pointed  to  the  west 
front  having  been  of  fourteenth  - century 
work,  with,  most  probably,  a large  central 
window.  The  front  came  within  20S  ft.  of 
the  east  end  of  the  parish  church,  the  axes 
of  the  two  buildings  being  somewhat 
different ; and  the  appearance  of  the  two 
large  churches  nearly  in  line  one  with 
another,  must  have  been  remarkable.  The 
foundations  of  a wall  were  met  with  running 
obliquely  towards  the  present  entrance  to 
the  two  “Abbey  Houses,"  which  is  close  to 
the  end  of  the  parish  churchyard,  as  if  to 
confirm  the  passing  notice  in  the  “Land 
Boc,"that  the  entrance  to  the  monasteiy  was 
to  the  east  of  the  parish  church.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  south  aisle,  however,  some 
projecting  pieces  of  walling  and  a gap  in  the 
aisle  wall  led  to  the  belief  that  a south  porch, 
as  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  had  once  existed 
there.  Its  position  would  have  been  con- 
venient fur  easy  access  from  the  High-street 
close  at  hand.  This  would  have  been 
divided  from  the  entrance  to  the  monaster}’ 
by  the  oblique  wall.  A great  many  frag- 
ments of  zigzag  ornament  were  found  among 
the  rubbish,  which  indicated  a date,  for 
whatever  may  have  stood  there,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  position 
of  the  church  being  obviously  so  close  to  the 
modern  Higli-street,  the  extension  of  its  axis 
to  the  east  pointed  to  the  rising  ground, 
where  the  level  is  about  10  ft.  higher  than 
that  of  High-street  itself. 

Much  expectation  was  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  explorers  that  here  would  be  found 
some  important  traces  of  the  east  end,  and 
perhaps  a projecting  Lady  Chapel,  as  at  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Kvesham,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  locality.  The  site  here  is  bounded 
by  an  old  thoroughfare  called  Chapel-lane, 
approximately  at  right-angles  to  High-street, 
along  which  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  monas- 
tery appears  to  have  extended.  This 
portion  belongs  to  Mrs.  Newman,  whose 
house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  High-street 
is  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  King 
Kenulph,  which  is  known  to  have  been  at 
Winchcombe.  Here  a mass  of  ancient 


walling  existed  until  early  in  the  present 
century,  when  it  was  removed.  Leave  was 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Newman  for  excavations 
to  be  made,  and  a trench  in  the  axis  of  the 
Abbey  Church  wasset  out,  with  others  at  right- 
angles,  and  exploration  was  begun  by  a body 
of  workmen.  Much  disappointment  followed. 
While  the  western  parts  of  the  site  are  of  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  here  it  had  been  sand.  All 
the  sand  had  been  removed  to  a great  depth,  , 
with  whatever  buildings  had  stood  in  the  ■ 
way,  and  the  whole  of  the  sand-pit  had  then  1 
been  used  as  a convenient  shoot  for  some  of  I 
the  mass  of  plaster  and  mortar  which  could  I 
not  be  readily  spread  over  the  site.  The 
trenches  were  carried  down  to  a great  depth,  . 
but  nothing  was  revealed  except  the  rubbish  \ 
removed  from  elsewhere,  with  a few  pieces  • 
of  encaustic  tile. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  : 
trenches  eastward  from  the  site  of  the  \ 
central  tower  to  Mrs.  Newman’s  ground,  , 
owing  to  the  interv’cning  strip  of  kitchen  1 
garden  tenanted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  the  ; 
excavations  were  brought  close  up  to  the  ; 
boundary  of  the  latter  on  the  west,  and  the  ■ 
foundations  of  a long  length  of  walling  were  : 
traced  quite  up  to  the  limit,  and  were  found  i 
to  go  beyond  it.  They  mark  the  south  aisle  : 
of  the  Presbytery.  Witii  this  work  the  exca-  • 
vations  ceased,  leaving  the  north-east  pier  of  I 
the  central  tower  unexcavated,  beneath  the  ; 
soil  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

Only  the  foundations  of  a single  pier 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  traces  • 
of  another,  were  met  with.  But  the  archi-  • 
tectural  evidences  showed  by  some  fallen  1 
stonework  that  the  piers  were  huge  circular  1 
pillars,  of  Norman  date,  similar  to  those  : 
existing  at  Tewkesbury  and  Gloucester,  and  I 
formerly  at  Pershore,  all  Benedictine  churches  • 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  taken  1 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a local  style  in  1 
ihe  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  An  arch  1 
stone  or  two  were  also  found,  having  a bold  I 
roll-moulding  on  the  face.  The  Presbytery  t 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  Norman  1 
style,  since  a similarly  moulded  arch  stone  ■ 
was  found  on  its  site. 

Traces  of  reconstruction  were  visible  in  ' 
several  places,  and  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
aisle  and  transept,  one-half  of  a trefoil-  - 
headed  lancet  was  found  built  up  in  rough  : 
masonry  as  old  material.  To  the  west  of 
this  relic,  a piece  of  walling  was  found  : 
formed  of  Roman  mortar,  of  bright  red 
pounded  brick,  evidently  brought  from  else- 
where, and  indicating  pretty  clearly  whence  ; 
some  of  the  material  was  obtained  by  the  1 
builders  of  the  Abbey,  many  Roman  build- 
ings having  existed  in  early  times  in  the  1 
district. 

Close  to  the  north-west  angle  a small 
opening  was  found  in  what  was  apparently  \ 
the  oldest  part  of  the  masonr}'.  It  appeared  . 
to  be  a doorway  of  a smaller  building — pro- 
bably of  the  Saxon  west  front  of  the  original  . 
church.  The  belief  was  strengthened  by  ; 
finding  an  interment  a good  deal  to  the  i 
west  of  it,  apparently  of  a person  of  import- 
ance. The  skeleton,  which  lay  east  and  . 
west,  was  set  around  with  rough  upright 
slabs  of  stone  in  very  primitive  fashion,  and  : 
the  blackness  of  the  earth  all  around  led  to  1 
the  belief  that  the  interment,  although  after-  • 
wards  enclosed  within  the  north  aisle  of  the  < 
extended  Norman  nave,  had  once  been  in  an  i 
open  cemetery.  The  tomb  had,  in  the  four- 
teenth centur}’,  been  enclosed  with  panelling,  ; 
erected  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  as 
an  altar  tomb,  portions  of  the  moulded  work  1 
having  been  found.  Its  position  is  close  to  ^ 
the  small  portion  of  the  original  paving,  ; 
which  still  remains,  and  which  is  reddened  i 
by  the  action  of  some  great  fire — probably  ; 
that  of  1151.  A stone  coffin  was  found  < 
in  a broken  condition  to  the  east  of  the  ' 
south  aisle  pier,  and  a fragment  of  another  : 
was  met  with  outside  the  south  wall  of  : 
the  Presbytery.  A great  many  portions  of 
encaustic  tiles  were  found  scattered  all  I 
over  the  site,  together  with  a few 
whole  ones.  There  are  also  a few  plain  1 
tiles,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  laid  diagonally,  . 
in  their  original  position  at  the  west  end,  . 
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altliough  the  face  of  the  wall  adjoining  them 

• had  been  removed.  There  may  be  a few 
I more  in  position  still  remaining  in  the  portions 

of  the  nave  not  laid  open  by  the  excavations. 

I All  the  tiles  found  and  the  various  archi- 
tectural evidences  have  been  removed  lor 
, safe  preservation  to  Sudeley  Castle.  The 
tiles  date  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
: sixteenth,  and  are  very  diversified  in  their 
! patterns.  Although  many  examples  have 
been  observed  in  the  various  churches  of  the 
locality,  none  of  the  patterns  now  found 
: appear  to  agree  exactly  with  them.  By  Mr. 

I Lofius  Brock's  consent,  reproductions  of 
; some  of  the  sketches  of  the  patterns  are 
given.  Fully  thirty  different  patterns  have 
I been  observed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Abbey  appear  to 
. have  been  smaller  than  those  of  the  other 
Benedictine  foundations  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  was 
; 57  ft.  4 in.,  the  length  of  the  nave,  1 16  ft.  8 in. 

The  total  probable  length  of  the  north 
■ transept  was  38  ft.,  with  a width  of  about 
' 30  ft.  The  total  extreme  length  of  nave  and 
Presbytery  was  probably  about  280  ft.,  making 
! allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  east  end  was 
t not  met  with. 

These  dimensions  may  be  compared  with 
the  Norman  naves  of  other  great  churches  in 
the  locality  which  tollow.  They  are  obtained 
by  scale  from  various  published  plans  of 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose. 

Great  Malvern  Abbey 

Church  68  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  long. 

Hereford  Cathedral 72  ,,  by  144  ,, 

I Tewkesbury  Abbey 

Church  72  ,,  by  160 

' Evesham  Abbey  Church  76  ,,  by  122  ,, 

1 Gloucester  Cathedral  ...  81  ,,  by  180  ,, 

The  smaller  size  of  Winchcombe  in 
; comparison  with  the  other  minsters  of  the 
I district  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures. 

' The  circular  pillars  of  the  nave  were  about 
: 5 ft.  in  diameter,  while  those  of  Evesham 
I are  5 ft.  6 in.  ; 'Tewkesbury,  6 ft.  4 in.  ; and 
i Gloucester,  8 It. 

"While  the  axis  of  the  parish  church  is  due 
; east  and  west  on  the  large-scale  Ordnance 
^ map,  that  of  the  Abbey  church  is  inclined 
I 16T  deg.  north  of  east.  The  whole  of  the 

• excavations,  we  understand,  have  now  been 
I filled  up,  and  the  site  restored  to  its  original 
I appearance. 

The  thanks  of  antiquaries  are  due  to  Mrs. 

'■  Dent  for  her  expenditure  of  money  in  having 
i the  excavations  undertaken,  and  to  the 
; various  tenants  and  owners  of  the  ground 
! for  allowing  their  lawns,  orchards,  and 
; gardens  to  be  turned  into  a wilderness  of 
i siege-work  trenches  during  the  time  of  the 
[ operations. 


MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

MONG  our  illustrations  this  week  is 
a drawing  of  the  exterior  of  the 
proposed  new  music  school  at 
Marlborough  College,  and  this 
I publication  of  the  design  for  one  of  the  new 
i buildings  at  Marlborough  furnishes  an 
;i  appropriate  opportunity  for  noticing  the 
i recently-published  history  of  the  College.* 
i With  the  general  features  of  the  founda- 
tion and  progress  of  Marlborough  College 
. we  are  not  concerned,  but  there  are  some 
points  of  special  interest  in  this  book  to 
be  noted.  The  town  of  Marlborough  was 
at  one  time  a chief  town  of  Wiltshire; 
like  many  another  in  that  and  adjoining 
counties  the  railways  left  it  high  and  dry. 
In  Medieeval  times  it  was  of  some  importance 
as  a Royal  residence,  a considerable  castle 
being  in  existence.  In  the  reign  of 
' Edward  III.  “it  was  still  a fortress  of  some 
importance,”  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  it 
fell  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  of  any  value 
: as  a fortified  building,  though  part  of  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a residence.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  'VIII.  the  property  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Seymours,  and 
after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which 

**  “A  History  of  Marlborough  College  during  Fifty 
Years:  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time."  _ By 
A.  G.  Bradley,  A.  C.  Champneys,  and  J.  W.  Baines. 
London  : John  Murray.  1893. 


Marlborougli  suffered  not  a little,  the 
Seymours  of  the  time  occupied  themselves 
with  rebuilding  the  house.  But  “ about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  was 
rebuilt  by  the  representative  of  the  Seymours, 
now  once  more  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  castle 
site  had  not  passed  to  the  Bruces  with  the 
Savernake  Estates.”  The  authors  of  this 
work  quote  from  “ The  Diary  of  Celia 
Fiennes,”  who  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  rode  through  England.  Slie  speaks 
of  it  as  “a  great  rambling  building,  but 
now  most  pulled  down  and  newly  build- 
ing, they  were  painting  it,  good  appartments 
for  what  is  done  but  none  furnished,  and  its 
but  one  wing,  and  is  built  with  drawing 
dineing  roomes  and  bed  chambers  with 
closets  and  dressing-roomes  and  two  stair- 
cases and  some  roomes  above  which  is  to 
have  another  such  wing  on  the  other  side 
and  joyn’d  with  a greate  hall.”  This  was  the 
house  which,  on  the  death  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Somerset  became  the  property  of 
the  Northumberland  family,  and  was  almost 
immediately  turned  into  an  inn.  “We  lay 
at  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough”  wrote 
Lady  Vere  in  October  1751,  “on  Wednesday 
night,  and  could  not  help  moaning  over  it 
as  it  was  an  ancient  habitation  of  the 
Seymours.  Lord  Northumberland  has  let 
it  for  twenty-one  years.  It  has  been  opened 
about  a fortnight,  and  it  is  overflowing  with 
company  continually.”  Placed  on  an  im- 
portant western  road,  it  soon  became  quite  a 
famous  inn,  but  in  1842  the  Great  Western 
Railway  reached  Swindon,  just  as  the  lease  of 
the  inn  was  running  out.  No  one  appeared 
likely  to  continue  so  large  a house  as  an  inn. 
"At  this  juncture  a committee  was  looking 
for  some  convenient  place  to  establish  a 
cheap  school  for  the  sons  of  clergymen,  and 
found  it  in  the  Castle  Inn,”  and  after  various 
internal  and  structural  alterations,  in  August, 
1843,  it  was  opened  as  a public  school,  two 
hundred  boys  flocking  to  the  old  halls  of  the 
Seymours.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  a 
school  amongst  the  most  important  of  our 
day  : castle,  mansion,  wayside  inn,  and 
public  school  succeed  each  other,  the  latter 
expanding  in  size  and  gradually  spreading 
its  buildings  beyond  the  original  site. 

No  site,  indeed,  could  have  been  better 
chosen ; the  situation  on  the  side  of  the 
downs  was  eminently  healthy ; the  old 
Queen  Anne  house  formed  an  admirable 
nucleus  for  further  buildings,  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  by  the  year  1848  an 
additional  house  had  been  erected,  and  also 
a chapel,  the  architect  of  which  was  Mr. 
Blore.  'This  chapel  cost  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  was  being  con- 
tinually improved  at  considerable  cost,  until 
it  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  size  of 
the  school.  It  was  pulled  down  and  the 
new  chapel  was  opened  in  1886.  'This  build- 
ing, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner,  is  well  known,  either  from  personal 
inspection  or  from  drawings,  to  many  of  our 
readers ; it  holds  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
noteworthy  buildings  of  recent  years.  But 
a moral  which  attaches  to  it  is  that  if  the 
original  chapel  had  been  so  built  as  to  be 
capable  either  of  enlargement  or  of  holding 
a larger  number  of  persons,  much  money 
would  have  been  saved.  For  the  original 
cost  of  the  first  chapel,  in  truth  a com- 
paratively modern  building,  was  largely 
thrown  away.  We  have,  in  following  out 
the  building  of  the  two  chapels,  ad- 
vanced somewhat  out  of  order  of  time. 
A building  of  considerable  importance, 
the  Bradley  Hall  or  Bradleian,  as  a memorial 
of  Dean  Bradley,  a former  headmaster,  was 
erected  in  1873;  it  contains  many  excellent 
casts  from  the  antique,  so  that  whilst  boys 
in  the  higher  forms  are  studying  Greek 
literature,  they  are  able  to  form  some 
acquaintance  with  Greek  art  at  a time  when 
the  mind  is  most  open  to  impression.  It  is 
loo  much  the  fashion  in  public  schools  to 
treat  the  Greek  language  as  a purely  gram- 
matical medium,  and  the  full  value  of  an 
education  in  the  Greek  language  is  incom- 
plete without  a knowledge  both  of  the 
, history  and  its  art. 


In  18S3,  a block  of  new  buildings,  contain- 
ing among  other  things  a natural  history 
museum,  was  added  to  the  school,  so  that 
since  1843  the  old  mansion  of  the  Seymours 
has  become  but  one  block  among  several. 
It  forms  one  end  of  what  may  be  considered 
in  a sense  an  irregular  quandrangle,  of 
which  the  gates  and  porter’s  lodge  on 
the  Bath-road  form  in  a sense  one  side. 
Another  noticeable  feature  has  been  the 
building  of  masters’  houses  at  a distance 
in  considerable  numbers,  so  that  quite  a 
group  of  dwelling  houses  in  good  taste  and 
well  planned  is  to  be  seen  on  what  not  many 
years  ago  was  but  the  bleak  edge  of  a great 
Wiltshire  down.  Another  point  of  interest 
and  importance  is  that  the  history  of  Marl- 
borough College  shows  the  v.ilue  of  good 
sanitation.  Before  1870  outbreaks  ol  scarlet 
fever  and  scarlatina  were  frequent : in  that 
year  one  of  the  worst  occurred.  “ Meanwhile 
the  authorities  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
prevent  such  a calamity  for  the  future.  The 
drains  were  of  course  overhauled.  Ventilators 
were  added  to  dormitories  and  class-rooms,” 
and  the  numbers  sleeping  in  the  dormitories 
were  reduced.  The  yearly  outbreaks  then 
ceased  and  the  sanitation  of  the  school  was 
regarded  as  satisfactory  by  competent 
authorities.  Hence  we  see  that  even  on  a 
healthy  site  disease  will  prevail  if  sanitary 
conditions  are  imperfect.  Can  we  be 
astonished,  then,  that  if  in  a healthy  place, 
where  boys  were  well  clothed  and  well  fed, 
sanitary  defects  allowed  a disease  such  as 
scarlet  fever  to  appear  frequently,  it  is  con- 
stantly present  in  portions  of  townsand  villages 
where  all  the  conditions  are  so  much  more 
favourable  for  its  growth?  Indeed  we  may 
fairly  cite  the  history  of  Marlborough  College 
: as  an  example  that  the  true  defence  against 
many  diseases  is  good  sanitation.  But  not 
only  must  there  be  good  sanitation  to  begin 
with;  constant  supen'ision  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  fallacies  that 
if  a dwelling-house  has  been  supplied  with  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  it  can  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Perhaps  the  moral  we  have 
drawn  from  the  sanitary  improvements  of 
Marlborough  in  1870  is  the  most  valuable 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  book  ; but  the 
extraordinary  and  successful  growth  of  the 
school,  the  gradual  aggregation  of  notice- 
able buildings  around  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Seymours,  the  previous  history  of  the 
site,  the  fluctuations  in  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough itself  during  centuries  of  time,  give 
to  the  history  of  the  school  and  town  an  un- 
common interest.  For  we  are  able  to  follow 
by  its  means  historical  and  social  changes  in 
a limited  area,  which  put  before  us  with 
singular  vividness  the  facts  which  in  the 
aggregate  make  up  the  materials  of  history. 

\ I 

NOTES. 

H E Mayor  of  Sheffield  and  his 
wSSa  colleagues  have  abandoned,  for 

^3  the  present,  their  endeavour  to 

bring  about  a settlement  of  the 
coal  dispute  ; being  convinced  that  “ it  would 
be  unwise  to  make  any  further  suggestions 
at  present.”  'With  no  acceptable  suggestion 
forthcoming  from  any  other  source,  with  the 
masters  offering  no  further  concession,  and 
the  men,  as  at  first,  resolutely  declining  to 
offer  or  accept  any  concession  whatever 
involving  the  surrender  of  any  fraction  of 
their  40  per  cent,  advance,  the  question  still 
seems  far  from  settlement.  The  public  are 
still  perplexed  by  the  widely-differing  state- 
ments as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  “living 
wage,"  and  the  nature  of  the  necessity  which 
constrains  employers  to  risk  being  considered 
hard-hearted  by  insisting  on  a reduction. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  now,  with  a natural 
reluctance  to  let  everyone  into  their  business, 
published  the  results  of  their  trading  for  the 
half-year  preceding  the  lock-out ; proving 
' that  they  were  working  their  collieries  at 
an  actual  loss.  Nor,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  are  their  statements  disproved 
or  weakened  by  the  fact  that  kind- 
heartedness  or  a natural  inclination  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  has  led 
d 
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to  the  re-opening  of  certain  pits  at  the  old 
rate  of  wages.  By  the  way.  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  coal-owners  who  have  thus  cut  adrift 
from  tlieir  Federation,  that  they  are  not 
members  of  a Trades  Union,  or  their  position 
would  be  very  unenviable  — not  to  say 
perilous  — and  the  terms  applied  to  them 
would  certainly  be  very  unparliamentary.  Of 
course,  nothing  of  this  happens,  but  if  a 
section  of  the  miners  make  an  effott  to  cut 
adrift  from  their  Federation,  they  have  to  be 
protected  by  a strong  force  of  police.  So 
much  for  the  different  results  following  the 
carrj'ing  out  of  an  independent  policy  — 
without  presuming  to  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  itself.  Bishop  Kyle  sorrowfully 
confesses  tliat  he  does  not  know  enough  of 
tiie  merits  of  the  matter  to  be  able  to  make 
any  move  in  the  way  of  j)eace-making,  and 
until  the  conflicting  evidence  which  is  con- 
stantly being  produced  is  sifted  by  an 
impartial  tribunal,  we  must  shake  our  heads 
with  the  good  bishop,  sympathise  with  the 
thousands  of  innocent  sufferers,  and  “wish 
fur  the  day." 


A S already  is  known  to  many  of  our 
i V readers,  scarlet  fever  has  broken  out 
among  the  boys  at  Chri'fs  Hospital,  and  tlie 
school  has  been  temporarily  broken  up.  At 
the  meeting  of  tlie  City  Commission  ol 
Sewers  on  Tuesday  last  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  of  London  stated,  as 
reported  in  the  press,  that  “the  sanitary 
condition  of  Christ’s  Hospital  rendered  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  its  further  con- 
tinuance for  residential  purposes.’’  And  he 
added  “heliad  1 een  somewhat  shocked  at 
the  present  condition  of  things.’’  We  have 
over  and  over  again. stated  our  opinion  that 
the  large  public  schools  should  be  periodi- 
cally inspected  by  competent  sanitary 
experts,  so  that  the  sanitary  state  of  such 
institutions  maybe  kept  up  to  the  mark.  Of 
all  places  in  the  world  a school  of  young 
persons  is  the  most  likely  one  in  which 
epidemics  such  as  scarlet  fever  may  break 
out,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
way  to  check  and  prevent  such  an  outbreak 
is  by  the  buildings  being  in  a thoroughly 
sanitary  condition.  The  outbreak  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  appears  to  show  that  in  saying  that 
there  should  be  a periodical  inspection  by 
a sanitary  expert  of  the  public  schools  we 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  wlien  such  inspection  should  be 
made  compulsory  by  law,  and  that  it  should 
be  made  by  an  expert  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  whom  the  report  should 
be  sent,  and  the  Local  Go%’ernment  Board 
should  Iiavc  power  to  oblige  the  authorities 
of  the  school  to  do  any  work  or  take  any 
steps  which  may  be  considered  necessary,  in 
order  to  put  a school  in  an  efficient  sanitary 
state.  That  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
England  should  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
residential  purposes  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  governing  bodies  of  these  institutions 
must  no  longer  be  left  without  control  in 
these  matters.  But  it  raises  a further 
question — namely,  whether  the  large  public 
schools  should  not  forthwith  be  examined 
by  a commission  of  experts,  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  their  actual  sanitary  condition. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ’s 
Hospital  is  the  only  school  which  is  in  a bad 
or  indifferent  sanitary  state. 


WE  regret  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of 
the  slate  of  Norwich  Cathedral  as 
was  given  at  the  meeting  held  last  week  at: 
the  Norwich  Guildhall  to  consider  how  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  the  reparation  of  the 
building.  It  appears  that  the  Cathedral  in 
places  is  not  even  weatherproof,  and  that 
many  of  the  windows  are  so  decayed  that 
they  must  be  entirely  renewed — the  tracery 
and  mullions  we  presume.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Dean’s  speech  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  unfortunate  condition  to  which 
some  parts  of  the  building  have  been 
reduced  : — 

“ In  the  next  pbee  the  reparation  of  the  eiistern 


half  of  the  Jesus  Chapel  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once.  He  grieved  to  say  that  all  over  the  build- 
ing the  parapets  were  loose.  In  some  places  the 
parapets  and  the  copings  were  gone,  and  the  weather 
was  getting  into  the  building.  There  was  one  part 
of  the  wall  which  was  bulged.  The  aspbalte  channel 
which  .should  carry  the  rain  into  the  drains  was 
gone.  On  the  south  side  the  parapets  were  of  brick, 
covered  over  with  cement.  In  the  south  aisle  one 
bay  was  in  a decayed  state,  and  needed  restoration. 
Ne.xt  he  came  to  the  bay  nearest  the  organ  in  the 
choir  on  the  south  side.  Four  hundred  years  ago 
that  bay  contained  an  organ.  To  insert  the  organ 
six  beautiful  Norman  columns  were  cut  away  with 
their  abacus  and  capitals.  The  organ  was  burned. 
.-\fter  the  fire  the  new  organ  was  placed  in  its  present 
position.  Then  the  question  presented  itself,  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  bay  from  which  the  six 
columns  liad  been  removed,  together  with  the 
abacus.  Instead  of  repairing  these  columns  or 
replacing  them  with  stone,  they  were  replaced  by 
six  columns  of  plaster.  So  was  the  beautiful  billelt 
moulding,  and  when  the  men  were  removing  the 
ochre  some  of  the  billelt  wood  fell  down  on  the 
organ  screen.  He  came  now  to  another  point.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  triforium  there  were  three 
window.s  decayed  beyond  repair.  The  walls  under 
the  windows  were  of  rubble,  and  the  mortar  that 
held  in  the  pebbles  was  dead.  The  stones  were 
falling,  and  only  that  week  he  had  had  an  applica- 
tion from  the  architect  to  cover  over  the  office  sky- 
light with  wire-netting,  lest  persons  employed  in  the 
office  should  be  injured  by  the  falling  stones.  The 
lead  on  the  roof  was  in  a shocking  state  ; it  was  I 
dinted  by  stones  falling  upon  it.  Wherever  the  lead 
was  defective  water  gained  access  to  the  building." 

To  repair  the  existing  defect^  in  a thorough 
manner  5.000/.  will  be  required,  a serious 
sum  at  a time  when  country  landowners  are 
so  impoverished.  We  hope  it  will  be 
obtained;  Norwich  is  too  interesting  a 
cathedral  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay ; 
though  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  done 
will  be  confined  to  necessary  repair,  and  that 
no  drastic  “restoration"  will  be  attempted. 
From  this  point  of  view  perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  raising  money  may  be  a blessing  in 
disguise  ; it  will  compel  the  restorers  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  what  is  practically  neces- 
sary to  render  the  cathedral  safe,  intact  and 
seemly  in  appearance,  instead  of  translating 
it  into  a modern  churcli. 


WE  have  only  space  to  note  one  or  two 
points  of  special  interest  in  Pro- 
fessor Percy  Gardner’s  opening  lecture  on 
Greek  sculpture  at  University  College.  In 
discussing  the  early  works  of  Pheidias,  and 
especially  the  Athene,  known  as  the  Pro- 
machos, Professor  Gardner  stated  what  was 
probably  new  to  most  of  his  hearers — i.e.^ 
that  one  of  the  Christian  fathers  saw  and 
described  a statue  in  the  forum  of  Constanti- 
nople which  was  very  likely  the  actual 
work  by  Pheidias.  It  had  been  brought  there 
during  the  Frankish  conquest  of  Greece;  the 
figure  is  described  as  wearing  the  aegis  and 
crested  helmet,  but  as  extending  the  right 
hand  as  though  in  supplication.  This,  of 
course,  is  manifestly  impossible  if  the  statue 
were  the  Promachos,  but  the  hand  holding 
the  spearmay  have  been  noted  and,  if  thespear 
had  broken  awgy,  wrongly  interpreted.  In 
dealing  with  the  later  work  of  Pheidias,  the 
lecturer  gave  some  interesting  details  as  to 
chryselephantine  technique.  A framework 
of  wood  was  first  set  up,  and  on  this  the  clay 
was  modelled  to  the  required  form.  When 
fairly  dry  it  was  cut  off  in  sections,  and  these 
sections  exactly  reproduced  in  the  more 
costly  and  less  malleable  material.  A 
German  artist  has  attempted  in  modern  times 
to  renew  this  technique.  The  experiment  is 
an  interesting  one,  but  the  lecturer  held  it  to 
be  an  artistic  failure  as  applied  to  portraiture. 
Veins  were  left  running  through  the  figure, 
and  through  these  oil,  or  some  other  liquid, 
was  poured  to  prevent  shrinking.  Oil  was 
used  for  the  Parthenos  at  Atliens,  water  for 
the  Zeus  at  Olympia,  while  the  Asklepios  at 
Epidaurus  needed  no  additional  moistening, 
as  it  stood  over  a well.  Professor  Gardner  in- 
sisted strongly — and  now-a-days  when  hand- 
books and  histories  of  art  are  freely  multi- 
plied most  opportunely — on  the  necessity  of 
studying  two  things,  the  original  monuments  , 
left  us  in  museums,  and  the  original  literary  , 
sources  as  gathered  together  in  Overbeck’s 
“ Schrift-quellen.  ” Only  by  the  study  of 


these — not  by  the  absorbing  of  second-hand 
opinions — could  a sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  be  attained. 


THE  Highways  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  have,  as  we 
announced  last  week,  caused  photographs 
to  be  taken  of  a number  of  the  obstructions 
which  will  shortly  have  been  removed  under 
powers  of  their  London  Streets  (Removal  of 
Gates)  Act,  1893.  The  photographs  are  to 
serve,  in  the  Council’s  own  words,  “ as  a 
memento  of  Old  London.”  Since  the  gates, 
and  the  posts  and  bars  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, objects  of  any  particular  beauty  or 
interest  (though  their  existence  is,  of  course, 
a point  to  be  remembered  in  the  municipal 
history  of  the  town),  we  imagine  that  the 
Council  wish  to  show  a future  generation 
what  kind  of  hindrances  to  traffic  their 
forefathers  lived  with  for  many  years.  The 
question  has  two  sides.  In  the  residential 
portions  of,  for  instance,  the  Bedford, 
Portland,  or  Grosvenor  estates,  houses  have 
been  commonly  taken  for  the  sake  of  the 
amenities  to  be  enjoyed  from  a partial 
suppression  of  passing  traffic.  In  the 
case  of  professional  men,  together  with 
those  who,  like  painters,  and  many 
architects,  pursue  their  callings  in  their 
own  homes,  we  can  quite  sympathise 
witlt  the  opposition  the  Council  have  thus 
evoked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  saving  of 
time  and  directness  of  route  that  will  be 
gained  in  commercial  neighbourhoods  are 
too  obvious  to  be  disputed.  As  touching 
the  photographs,  the  Council  have  even  yet 
a wide  field  left  before  them.  In  their 
schemes  for  street  improvement  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sentenced  to 
death  many  a building  whereof,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  they  preserved  no  authentic 
picture,  however  merited.  Perhaps,  in  the 
great  and  perfected  by-and-bye,  photographs 
of,  say,  the  Cobden  Statue  in  Camden  Town, 
the  late  Mr.  Birch’s  Temple-bar  Memorial, 
the  Trafalgar-square  Fountains,  York-stairs 
Water-gate  as  it  now  stands  in  a hole  of  the 
Embankment-garden,  or  Lambeth  Bridge, 
will  be  scanned  with  pitying  amazement. 


WE  hear  that  the  Berlin  Common 
Council,  which  has  a repute  for  the 
excellent  management  of  its  public  works  by 
contract  system,  has  been  disagreeably 
surprised  by  the  proposition  of  Herr 
Borgmann,  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  members, 
requesting  them  to  act  as  their  own  builders, 
or  make  certain  conditions  as  to  hours  and 
wages  when  employing  contractors.  The 
proposal,  whicli  was  based  on  some  of  the 
London  County  Council  experiments,  was 
received  with  ridicule  and  contempt  as  being 
entirely  irrational  and  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  both  employers,  masters,  and 
men.  The  local  Press  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  majority  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
condemns  the  proposed  form  of  prohibiting 
free  labour. 


IT  is  a rare  occurrence  to  hear  of 
the  contractor  for  a work  having  a 
memorial  monument,  however  important  his 
share  may  have  been  in  the  actual  realisation 
of  a gigantic  scheme.  The  Swiss,  however, 
have  lately  put  up  a monument  at  Chene- 
Bourg  in  memory  of  M.  Louis  Favre,  the 
contractor  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  Works. 


The  contract  for  a railway  tunnel  under 
the  Simplon  Pass  lias  been  signed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Jura-Simplon  Railroad 
on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Brandi,  Brandau, 
& Co.,  of  Hamburg,  on  the  other.  The  cost 
of  the  tunnel  will  be  69,500,000  francs  (or 
about  2,780,000/.),  47,000,000  francs  of  which 
are  for  the  piercing  of  the  single-line  tunnel, 
which  has  to  be  completed  first  before  the 
widening  for  the  second  line  is  taken  in 
hand.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  ready  in  five  and 
a half  years,  the  fine  for  every  twenty-four 
hours’  delay  being  200/.  The  contractors 
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1 will  have  to  deposit  securities  to  the  amount 
of  40,000/.  on  starting  the  works.  As  the 
) works  advance,  this  sum  will  be  gradually 
•'  raised  to  200,000/.,  so  that  there  may  be  an 
ti  ample  guarantee  fund  in  case  of  unpunctu- 
il  ality. 


I have  received  from  the  Department 

( VV  of  Science  and  Art  the  revised  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  grants  for  drawing  in 
\ “ evening  continuation  schools  ” in  England, 
*'  Wales,, and  Scotland.  A model  syllabus  or 
(I  course  for  drawing  is  appended  to  the  docu- 
ment, with  the  note  that  masters  are  not 
f,  restricted  to  it.  It  provides,  among  other 
j things,  that  the  materials  used  may  be  lead 
y pencil,  chalk,  and  water  colours,  but  that  the 
;i  latter  should  not  be  attempted  until  some 
I mastery  in  drawing  with  the  pencil  and  chalk 
t has  been  attained,  which  is  a wholesome 
!i  suggestioji ; also  that  practice  in  drawing 
h witli  compasses,  scales,  rulers,  &c.,  should 

■ be  concurrent  witli  freehand  drawing.  The 
I course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  five 
I sections  of  progressive  nature,  commencing 
. with  freehand  drawing  in  outline  from 
. flat  examples,  and  ending  (Section  E) 
. with  freehand  drawing  in  light  and 
1 shade  with  brush  and  colours.  VVe  regret 
: to  see  that  in  Section  C there  is  a repetition 

■ of  a constantly  recurring  popular  error  about 
i the  meaning  of  “ architectural  mouldings." 

The  work  of  this  section  includes  *'  Freehand 
I drawing  in  outline  from  casts  of  architectural 
1 mouldings.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  does  not 
1 mean  mouldings  in  the  proper  architectural 
I sense  of  term,  as  mouldings,  unless  treated 
1 in  section,  do  not  present  any  scope  for 
r outline  drawing  ; what  is  meant  is  evidently 
i casts  or  mouldings  of  architectural  orna- 
: ment,  but  no  architect  would  understand  the 
I sentence  in  that  way  ; it  is  a mistake  that  is 
I constantly  made  by  outsiders,  and  even  by 
I young  architectural  students,  and  it  is  a pity 
j that  the  Department  should  have  repeated 
::  and  confirmed  it. 


f '^■'HE  acquisition  of  the  Lewisham  Hilly 
J.  i.  Fields  as  an  open  space  is  at  length 
R fairly  assured.  In  response  to  the  London 
L County  Council  the  Corporation  agreed,  at 
I their  meeting  on  the  19th  instant,  to  sell  for 
2,000/.  so  much  of  the  total  area  of  45  acres 
i as  appertains  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  ; 
k and  the  County  Council  have  ratified  the 
< purchase  of  41  acres.  Towards  the  entire 
■ purchase-moneys,  43,000/.,  the  trustees  of 
il  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  give 
j,  1,500/.,  London  County  Council  22,000/., 
i Greenwich  Board  of  Works  7,000/.,  Kyrle 
|l  Society  1,000/.,  Lewisham  Parochial  Chari- 
ji  ties  1,000/.,  Goldsmiths’  Company  500/., 
\ other  City  companies,  545/.,  and  the  Duke  of 

i'  Westminster  300/.  The  land  occupies  an 
! elevated  site  near  Deptford,  and  will  prove  a 
i signal  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
r densely  populated  and  poor  districts  in 
|l  South-ea^  London.  The  Metropolitan  Public 
H Gardens  Association  recently  opened  to  the 
public  the  churchyard  of  St.  Olave’s,  Silver- 
ll  street,E.C.,  andGoldsmith’s-square,  Hackney- 
(I  road.  The  latterground,  being  near  Shoreditch 
ii  station,  was  secured  at  a total  cost  of  4,500/,, 
towards  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott,  the  Associa- 
li  tion,  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  and  the  London 
(■  County  Council  (in  addition  to  their  loan  of 
I,  2,000/.)  contributed.  St.  Olave’s  churchyard 
is  at  the  west  end  of  Silver-street,  and  lies 
^ higher  than  the  roadway,  which,  in  1865,  at 
i!  the  Vestry's  request,  was  widened  by  setting 
t back  the  dwarf-wall  and  rails  (erected  by 
t public  subscription  in  I797)a  distance  of  8 It. 

I The  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire, 
::  and  was  not  re-built.  Nearly  opposite  is 
f Falcon-square  Chapel,  wliich  was  built  in 
[:  1842,  after  the  designs  of  J.  Tarring,  architect 
‘ ("the  Gilbert  Scott  ol  the  Dissenters  ”) ; see 
the  Builder  Qi  Jan.  8,  1876,  and  Dr.  James 
>1  Bennett’s  "History  of  the  Church  in  Silver- 
r street,  London.”  At  No.  24,  an  old  house  in 
the  street,  is  the  Parish  Clerks’  Hall ; on  the 
. front  ‘of  No.  27  is  a stone  which  seems  to 
I.  have  escaped  notice,  bearing  the  Broderers’ 
: Company’s  arras— -on  a fess  {gules)  between 


three  Hons  passant,  two  broaches  saltire-wise 
between  as  many  trundles  {or),  but  without 
the  shield  paly  of  six  argent  and  sable. 


UNTIL  the  setting  up  of  the  memorial 
which  was  unveiled  last  Saturday,  no 
inscription  or  monument  had  marked  the 
burial  in  Lasswade  Churchyard  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden.  The  present  church  was 
built  about  120  years  ago.  Professor  Masson, 
in  his  Life  of  the  poet  (1873),  writes 

"In  a portion  of  the  well-kept  churchyard  . . . 
there  is  the  fragmentary  outline  of  the  smaller  old 
church.  . . . Drummond's  own  aisle,  abutting  from 
one  part  of  the  ruined  wall,  is  still  perfect,  a small 
arched  space  of  stone-work,  with  a roofing  of  strong 
stone  slabs,  and  a grating  of  iron  for  doorway. 
Within  that  small  arched  space  Drummond's  .ashes 
certainly  lie." 

In  the  same  enclosed  portion  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  the  tomb  of  Henry,  first  Viscount 
Melville,  the  statesman,  whose  descendant, 
the  present  nobleman,  unveiled  the  memo- 
rial, consisting  of  a bronze  medallion,  set  in 
a carved  block  of  freestone,  inscribed  with 
the  lines  the  poet  wrote  for  his  own  epitaph, 
and  built  into  the  wall  of  the  family  vault. 


'^'P'HE  (Juartcrly  Review  heads  its  new 
X.  issue  with  an  article  under  the  title 
"Chicago,”  at  the  head  of  which  "The 
Official  Guide  to  the  'World’s  Columbian 
Exhibition  ” is  inscribed  as  one  of  the  books 
under  review.  The  article,  however,  a very 
able  one,  is  political  rather  than  artistic, 
Chicago  being  taken  as  the  type  of  new 
American  life  and  development.  An  article 
on  "The  Modern  Hospital”  is  ostensibly  a 
review  of  Mr.  Burdett’s  book,  but  it  is  written 
from  the  medical  and  administrative  point  of 
view  entirely,  and  does  not  deal  at  all  with 
the  subject  of  the  planning  and  sanitation  of 
hospitals,  which  form  the  principal  interest 
of  the  book  in  question,  after  all.  The 
medical  and  administrative  side  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  one  of  most  interest  to  the  general 
leader,  no  doubt ; still  we  regret  that  a notice 
of  a book  of  this  kind  in  an  important  review 
should  leave  on  one  side  the  history  and 
present  conditions  of  hospital  Construction. 


The  " Kent  and  Essex  Brickmakers’ 
Protection  Association”  send  us  three 
specimens  of  stock  bricks  and  three  of 
machine-made  bricks,  both  sets  taken  from 
the  fire  at  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  ask  us  to 
observe  how  little  eff'ect  the  fire  has  had 
upon  the  stock  bricks  as  compared  with  the 
machine-made  bricks.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  surface  of  the  machine-made  bricks  is  all 
disintegrated  and  they  have  lost  their 
metallic  ring  (if  they  had  any),  and  the  stock 
bricks  seemed  sound  and  merely  discoloured. 
But  unless  we  knew  in  what  part  of  the  fire 
each  specimen  was,  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  subjected  to  the  same  heat,  the  com-  ■ 
parison  is  of  little  practical  value. 


The  Photographic  Salon  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  though  there  is  more  there  of 
distinct  attempt  to  use  photography  for  the 
production  of  artistic  effect  and  expression 
than  in  the  collection  at  the  Water  Colour 
Society's  rooms,  does  not  do  much  to  alter 
our  opinion  that  in  general  photography  used 
in  this  way  only  serves  to  show  us  how  much 
we  owe  to  painters.  Look  at  the  attempted 
idyls  of  the  seashore,  "Coming  Boats”(6i)and 
"Wild  Weather”  (67).  with  their  absurdly 
unsentimental  big-footed  figures  ; or  the 
commonplace  family  group  " The  Ghost 
Story”  (136).  Mr.  J.  S.  Bernheim  has  achieved 
one  or  two  pretty  effects,  as  in  "Verklarung” 
(139)  and  "Penserosa”  (155),  and  Baron 
Albert  de  Rothschild  has  succeeded  remark- 
ably in  a " Study  in  the  Style  of  the  Italian 
School  of  the  Sixteenth  Century”  (185),  but 
here  he  has  had  a sitter  whose  physiognomy 
thoroughly  lent  itself  to  the  style  and  expres- 
sion intended.  Mr.  Van  derWeyde  attempts  to 
show  us  "Hypatia  ” appealing  to  the  crucifix, 
but  he  has  only  succeeded  in  making  a portrait 
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figure  of  a handsome  woman  in  a theatrical 
attitude;  there  is  none  of  the  expression  of 
Hypatia  at  that  critical  moment.  Mr. 
Hollyer’s  portrait  of  "Mr.  Walter  Crane” 
(258),  and  Mr.  H.  Hay  Cameron’s  of  " Mr. 
Henry  Irving  as  Becket  ” (268),  are  very 
successful  and  very  effective,  in  the  same 
kind  of  way  as  Mrs.  Cameron’s  used  to  be 
effective. 


The  Exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  of 
Painters  in  Oil-Colours  fluctuate  very 
much  in  quality.  The  one  now  open  is  very 
much  superior  to  the  last  one,  and  contains 
some  admirable  works.  The  President  seems 
to  have  taken  a turn  towards  the  painting;  of 
landscape;  his  principal  work,  "Caught" 
(243)  is  remarkable  chiefly  perhaps  for  its 
admirable  composition,  which  also  includes 
in  the  scheme  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
old  farmhouse.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sir  James  Linton  will  achieve  the 
same  unquestioned  success  in  this  style  as 
he  did  in  his  superbly-costumed  figures  ; but 
the  new  experiments  of  so  gifted  an  artist 
are  at  any  rate  always  a matter  of  interest. 
Among  the  attractions  of  the  first  room  are 
"A  Witch”  (37)  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  a girl 
in  bed  with  a black  cat  nestling  up  to  her— 
the  face  seems  rather  dull  and  brown  in 
colour ; " Miriam,”  a girl’s  portrait  (89) 

by  Mr.  Philip  Burne-Jones  ; " Dolce  far 
Niente  ” (99),  a sketch  of  women  round  a 
fountain,  by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  a fine  piece  of 
colour  ; " Reading  made  Easy  ” ( 1 23),  by  Mr. 
Kennington,  heads  of  an  elder  and  younger 
sister  facing  the  spectator  and  very  brightly 
painted,  the  child  a charmingly  charac- 
teristic head ; and  "Faithful  and  True'’(i5i), 
by  Mr.  Burton  Barber,  a dog  picture  of  course, 
but  a larger  and  more  serious  effort  than 
is  usual  with  him.  Among  other  figure 
pictures  are  Mr.  Shannon’s  heads  of  " Mrs. 
Shannon  and  her  daughter  Kitty  ”(291),  a 
charming  work;  Mr.  Dollman's  “The -Old 
Love  and  the  New”  (329);  Mr.  St.  George 
Hare's  "The  End”  (432);  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nington’s  very  fine  study  called  " A 
Bacchante”  (468),  one  of  those  pictures 
which  are  poems  in  themselves,  and  require 
no  reference  to  the  catalogue  for  their  title, 
which  is  nothing  in  the  matter.  Landscapes 
worth  noting  are  numerous — Mr.  Aumonier 
paints  " Sussex  Brooklands  ” (96) ; Mr. 
Brewtnall  has  got  a powerful  sunset  effect  in 
" The  Baron’s  Pool,  Gunnersbury  ” (85) ; Mr. 
Wimperis,  in  his  large  picture  entitled 
“Watering  Horses"  (117),  seems  to  have 
been  trying  to  show  how  near  he  could 
come  to  doing  Constable  over  again,  and 
with  great  success ; Mr.  George  Wetherbee’s 
“The  Chalk  Pit”  (157)  is  a fine  little  study; 
Mr.  Cotinan  makes  a fine  picture  out  of 
“Whitby  ■’ (223)  seen  in  a bright  but  misty 
light ; Mr.  I'ulleylove  treats  his  familiar 
compound  of  hedges,  lawns,  and  statuary 
charmingly  in  “The  Terrace”  (240);  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allan’s  " Near  Montrose  ” is  an  unusual 
and  characteristic  landscape;  “Gathering 
Whelks”  (353).  with  the  gatherers  forming 
dark  patches  on  the  shore,  is  a finer  and  more 
striking  work.  Among  others  we  may  men- 
tion Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson's  "Showery  Day” 
(331),  Mr.  White’s  "Golden  Grain  ” (236),  a 
pretty  study  of  bright  sunshine  effect ; Mr. 
Hope  McLachlan’s  "Pastoral”  (275);  Miss 
Swan’s  ‘‘Capri  Shadows”  (280),  a very  real 
bit  of  light  and  shadow;  Mr.  Waterlow’s 
“Stonehaven”  (337):  Mr.  White’s  “The 
Brook  by  the  Sea”  (373);  Mr.  John  R. 
Reid's  " The  Road  to  the  Pier  ” (510).;. Mr. 
C.  E.  Johnson’s  "The  Cattle  Pond '(561), 
an  e.xceptionaily  beautiful  work.  . Mr. 
Somerscales  sends  two  sea  pictures,  “ The 
Rescue"  (130),  and  "Off  Cape  Pillar,  Straits 
of  Magellan ’■  (415),  the  latter  tlie  most  im- 
portant, but  it  strikes  us  that  he  is  rather 
overdoing  his  effect  of  dark  bronzy  sea. 


Clerk  of  ■\\"ork3  Appointment. —Mr.  Harry 

Henry,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  the  City  of 
Durham,  has  been  appointed  clerk  of  works  to 
the  University  of  Durham, 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collection  of 
paintings  is  a most  important  one,  probably  the 
most  important  of  modern  times,  not  even  except- 
ing that  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  at  which 
the  Germans  did  not  exhibit,  and  which  was,  in 
consequence,  devoid  of  much  of  that  catholicity 
of  treatment  which  is  present  at  Chicago.  Com- 
mencing with  the  American  exhibits,  we  notice 
at  once  the  strong  French  influence  which  per- 
meates the  whole  collection,  sorne  of  the  best 
canvases  being  those  sent  by  artists  residing  in 
Paris,  though  many  are  by  men  residing  in  Rome 
and  L.ondon. 

As  may  be  inferred,  an  American  school,  as 
such,  scarcely  exists,  the  difference  of  handling  in 
each  of  the  paintings  being  brought  about  by  the 
influence  of  the  schools  in  which  the  artists  have 
studied.  There  is  a good  deal  of  conscientious 
work  shown,  and  also  a great  deal  in  the  worst 
French  style,  in  which  all  the  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  of  its  worst  phases  are  painfully  apparent. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  works,  such  as  the  land- 
scapes, the  subjects  are  treated  with  a certain 
amount  of  freshness  reminding  one  of  the  best 
English  work.  Impressionism  is  met  with  here 
and  there,  but  seems  in  general  to  have  taken  no 
great  hold  on  the  Americans  as  a body,  while 
the  figure  subjects  are  numerous,  and  show  an 
undercurrent  of  French  influence  in  their  handling. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
influence  of  the  Munich  and  Dusseldorf  schools  is 
manifested  in  the  pictures  of  those  Americans 
who  have  studied  there. 

In  the  numbering  of  the  pictures  the  sense- 
less French  system  {or  no  system)  has  been 
adopted,  so  that  if  one  wants  to  study  the  works 
of  a particular  artist,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
do  so,  as  the  numbers  do  not  follow  in  sequence 
as  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  you  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  find  any  picture  from  the  catalogue.  A 
large  number  of  the  pictures  have  been  exhibited 
before  in  Europe.  As  to  the  subject-matter,  the 
range  is  very  wide,  covering  as  it  does  everything 
from  the  ideal  and  religious,  through  landscape, 
seascape,  domestic  genre,  and  portraiture.  The 
only  subject  especially  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
is  historical  painting,  which  was  to  be  expected, 
when  one  considers  the  comparative  youth  of  the 
American  nation,  whose  painters  have  not  de- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  of  romanticism  but  of 
realism.  The  works  of  the  older  American 
jminters  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
romantic  period  are,  however,  represented  by 
scenes  from  American  life  and  literature,  and  Mr. 
K.  D.  Millet’s  “ Anthony  Corlaer  theTrumpeter,” 
Mr.  Hovenden’s  “Breaking  Home  Ties,”  are 
examples  of  this  phase.  As  indicating  the  scope 
of  the  collection  we  may  mention  that  there  are 
over  1,100  pictures  in  the  oil-colour  section 
alone. 

Among  some  of  the  more  noticeable  w'e 
remark: — “Christmas  Bells,”  by  ilr.  E.  II. 
Blashfield,  exhibited,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the 
Salon  of  1892,  treated  in  a purely  decorative  way. 
Mr.  Blashfield,  by-the-way,  has  done  some  of 
the  best  work  on  the  Manufactures  Building. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Dewing  sends  his  six  figure 
subjects  of  the  “ Days,”  which  are  also  treated 
decoratively,  in  a light  key,  the  artist  having 
more  American  character  in  his  methods  than 
many  of  the  exhibitors.  Among  the  religious 
subjects  is  the  “Virgin  Enthroned,”  by  Mr. 
Abbot  Thayer,  treated  in  a novel  manner,  the 
Virgin  being  clothed  in  an  olive  green  robe,  with 
a pretty,  wistful  face,  quite  devoid  of  any  religious 
feeling  and  treated  in  a purely  material  manner. 
Mr.  Julien  Storey  sends  his  powerful  “ Made- 
moiselle de  Tombreuil,”  an  episode  of  the  French 
Revolution,  full  of  colour  and  animation,  but  with 
all  the  native  artist’s  lack  of  finish.  “The 
Flagellants,”  by  Carl  Marr,  of  Munich,  is  a very 
large  canvas,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  collection, 
and  contains  many  half-nude  men  with  blood- 
stained backs  and  scourge  in  hand  ; the  subject 
is  not  an  irndting  one,  but  the  technique  displayed 
is  beyond  criticism. 

As  in  other  domains  of  art,  so  in  painting,  there 
seems,  with  the  Americans,  to  be  no  general 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  one  can  compare 
all  the  paintings,  as  in  the  European  schools. 
“ The  Viking  s Daughter,”  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Church, 
of  New  York,  is  an  idealist  study  ; the  artist 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  who  is  tentatively  striking 
in  a new  direction,  and  one  feels  sorry  there  are 
only  two  of  his  works  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr. 
Walter  McEwen  sends  his  “ Les  Sorcieres,” 
previously  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  in  which  the 
lurid  light  of  the  fire  plays  somewhat  cleverly  on 
the  faces  of  the  principal  figures.  “ The  Passage 


of  the  Red  Sea”  is  a large  canvas,*  showing 
Pharaoh  pursuing  the  Israelites,  full  of  life, 
movement,  and  colour,  but  of  the  blood  and 
thunder  type.  It  is  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgeman,  who 
is  almost  a Frenchman,  having  lived  in  France 
since  he  was  a youth,  and  we  think  we  remember 
the  picture  in  the  1892  Salon.  Hard  by  is  a 
charming  little  landscape,  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Tryon, 
of  New  'I'ork,  of  a setting  sun,  and  called 
“ Evening.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Dannatt,  of  Paris,  sends  a picture 
entitled  “ Spanish  Women,”  in  which  six  women 
are  seated  in  a row,  with  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
on  them,  and  represents  to  our  mind  the  worst 
phase  of  French  art,  in  which  the  colouring  is 
daubed  on  in  a careless  way,  and  which,  we 
suppose,  would  go  under  the  high-sounding  name 
of  Impressionism,  writ  large,  but  which,  in  this 
case,  only  covers  up  bad  drawing.  The  “ Peace,” 
of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean,  of  Boston,  is  very  satis- 
factory ; it  shows  a man-of-war  in  harbour,  with 
white  painted  hulk,  the  water  reflection  being 
cleverly  handled,  and  all  the  minutice  of  the 
rigging  faithfully  rendered  without  any  overworked 
efl'ect. 

Of  the  Munich-American- school,  Mr.  Orrin- 
Peck’s  “ I.ove’s  Token  ” is  a good  example, 
as  also  Mr.  Toby  Rosenthal’s  well  • known 
“Dancing  Lesson  of  Our  Grandmothers,” 
exhibited  before  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
afterwards  engraved.  Mr.  Whistler,  who,  by  the 
way,  describes  himself  as  “of  Paris,”  although  in 
the  engraving  section  he  states  he  is  “of 
London,”  sends  six  of  his  canvases,  mostly  lent  by 
English  owners.  Amongst  the  landscapes  those 
by  Mr.  George  Innes,  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  free  from  foreign  influence,  are 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Mr.  Innes  sends  fourteen 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  treated  with  great 
breadth  and  freshness.  Mr.  Ilomer  Martin,  who 
also  has  a name  for  this  branch  of  art  in  the  States, 
sends  four  pictures,  the  most  important  being 
“Behind  the  Dunes,  Lake  Ontario.”  Among 
portrait-painters,  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Sargent  are  well  represented,  and  appear  to  take 
the  lead  in  portraiture. 

Mr.  Winslow  Homer,  the  great  exponent  of 
genre  in  America,  sends  fourteen  works,  in 
which  he  displays  considerable  insight  into 
methods  of  portrayal  of  humour  and  of  incident. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
how  wide  an  area  is  covered  and  how 
difficult  it  becomes  to  select  a representative 
number  for  discussion.  It  is  a heterogeneous 
collection  in  which  many  fine  compositions  are  to 
be  found,  treated  with  great  variety  of  techniqueand 
vary  ing  degrees  of  excellence,  and  whose  special 
characteristics  are,  in  the  main,  drawn  from  the 
European  schools  in  which  the  various  artists  have 
studied.  The  Loan  collection  consists  of  over  100 
works  from  private  galleries  in  the  United  States, 
which  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  mostly  French ; only 
four  Englishmen  are  represented,  and  of  curiously 
different  schools:  John  Constable’s  “Weymouth 
Bay,”  and  “Shepherd  and  Flock,”  and  the 
“Lock”;  George  Morland’s  “Contentment”; 
three  canvases  by  Mr.  John  M.  Swan ; and  one, 
the  “ Portrait  of  Joachim,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.  The  remainder  are  principally  by  Parisian 
artists,  and  contain  certainly  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  school  since  1800  A-D.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  mention  the  pictures,  but  the  collection 
includes  some  of  the  best  works  of  such  men  as 
Diaz,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Millet,  Delacroix,  Decamp, 
Fromenlin,  Daubigny,  Troyon,  Meissonier,  De 
Neuville,  Breton,  Mauve,  Ingres,  Gerome, 
Fortuny,  Manet,  Degas,  Cazin,  and  many  others, 
which  show  how,  in  the  past  at  any  rate,  the 
Americans  have  always  had  a most  decided 
preference  for  the  French  school.  There  is  a 
collection  of  over  two  hundred  water-colours  in 
the  upper  galleries,  amongst  the  principal 
exhibitors  being  Messrs.  E.  A.  Abbey,  W.  H. 
Gibson,  F.  D.  Millet,  Arthur  Rotch,  and  W.  T. 
Smedley  amidst  a host  of  others.  The  collection 
seems  much  freer  than  the  oil  colours  from 
external  influences,  and  in  the  landscapes 
especially  there  is  a breeziness,  airiness,  and 
freedom  from  restraint  which  is  very  refreshing. 

The  collection  of  engravings,  etchings,  and 
prints  is  a very  large  one,  consisting  of  more  than 
six  hundred,  the  principal  exhibitors  being 
Messrs.  Carlton  Chapman,  S.  Colman,  Chas. 
Platt,  Alex.  Schilling,  T.  Alden  Weir,  T.  M. 
Whistler,  and  others.  Still  more  interesting,  and 
placed  under  another  group,  are  the  pen-and-ink 
and  wash  drawings.  To  an  Englishman  these 
are  no  doubt  far  more  interesting  in  a general 
way  than  the  paintings.  In  no  country  has  the 
cultivation  of  pen-and-ink  work  been  so  successfully 
studied  as  in  America,  nor,  we  think,  with  better  re- 
sults. This,  no  doubt,  is  really,  as  in  most  things. 


brought  out  by  the  great  question  of  supply  and  i 
demand.  The  American  monthly  and  quarterly  1 
publications  have  created  a demand  for  the  1 
highest  class  pen-and-ink  and  wash  work  ; these,  : 
added  to  the  improved  methods  of  reproduction,  1 
have  raised  the  American  magazine  illustrations 
to  a pitch  of  excellence  never  before  attained,  and  t 
it  is  therefore  with  a considerable  amount  of  1 
interest  that  one  looks  at  the  originals.  There  i 
are  close  upon  five  hundred  of  these,  and  among  [ 
the  exhibitors  are  all  the  best-known  men,  such  I 
as  Messrs.  Fb  A.  Abbey,  with  his  Shakspearean  r 
illustrations  ; Robert  Blum  ; A.  Castaigne,  with  1 
his  sketches  of  incident;  Kenyon  Cox;  Harry  ) 
Fenn  ; C.  D.  Gibson,  noted  for  his  humorous  i 
work  and  figure  subjects  ; W.  H.  Gibson  ; E.  W.  , 
Kemble  ; Alfred  Parsons ; Chas.  S.  Reinhart ; ; 
and  many  others. 

Whatever  we  may  say  as  to  the  school  of  1 
painting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  has  s 
a school  of  black-and-white  of  which  she  may  j 
well  be  proud,  and  which  in  many  instances  rises  s 
far  above  what  obtains  in  European  States.  The  e 
best  men  and  the  best  talent  are  employed  on  1 
this  work,  therefore  we  need  hardly  wonder  at  ; 
the  art  attaining  the  position  it  has.  The  collec-  • 
tion  here  should  do  good  in  educating  the  British  i 
public  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  States,  and  1 
leading  publishers  here  to  feel  the  necessity  ) 
for  producing  the  best  work  possible  to  be  ; 
obtained. 

The  Germans  have  apparently  made  a special  1 
effort  to  form  a collection  of  their  best  w orks  on  i 
this  occasion,  perhaps  because  of  the  patriotic  : 
wish  to  show  their  compatriots  at  Chicago  (which  1 
has  considerably  more  German  than  American  1 
citizens)  what  the  artists  of  the  old  country  are  f 
doing,  and  also  perhaps  to  make  up  in  some  way 
for  their  holding  aloof  from  the  recent  great  Paris  * 
Exhibitions,  where,  for  political  reasons,  they 
have  not  exhibited.  The  Dusseldorf,  Munich,  , 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Weimar  schools,  with  others  ■ 
of  less  note,  are  well  represented.  A German,  , 
however, isnothingunlesspatriotic, and  thispatriot-  • 
ism  is  rather  overdone  when  carried  intothe  domain  1 
of  art ; as  a consequence,  we  find  the  last  three  : 
German  emperors  in  every  attitude  and  uniform  1 
and  under  every  aspect  of  their  august  lives.  . 
Apart  from  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  • 
a well  selected  collection,  in  which  drawing  and  1 
colouring  are  carefully  handled  and  in  which  we  ; 
do  not  find  any  of  that  restless  striving  after  i 
effect  which  is  the  great  danger  to  the  Franco-  • 
American  school.  In  landscape,  historical  and  1 
domestic  genre,  and  portraits  the  collection  is  ‘ 
particularly  good.  The  larger  room  is  fitted  with  1 
a velarium,  which  is,  we  consider,  a sine  quA  non  1 
for  the  proper  and  effective  lighting  of  a picture  i 
gallery,  and  lastly,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  e 
American  section,  is  properly  supplied  with  com-  • 
fortable  seats.  One  thing  that  strikes  one  par-  • 
ticularly  in  the  German  gallery  is  the  general  I 
sombreness  of  the  colouring  as  compared  with  the  : 
French.  In  domestic  genre  the  collection  is  5 
particularly  strong,  as  in  Herr  Eberle’s  < 
“Boarders,”  a work  from  Munich,  in  which  a 1 
woman  is  surrounded  by  farm  animals,  portrayed 
by  the  hand  of  a man  who  evidently  is  fond  of  ■ 
his  subject  and  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  t 
us  a faithful  representation.  If  genius  is,  in  truth,  , 
“ the  capacity  of  taking  infinite  pains,”  then  • 
surely  there  are  many  in  Germany,  and  Professor  1 
Meyerheim’s  “Menagerie,”  from  the  National 
Gallery  at  Berlin,  must  be  considered  the  work  of 
one,  for  here,  in  a moderate  sized  canvas,  animals  • 
and  figures  are  huddled  together  with  the  greatest  ' 
accuracy  and  completeness  and  with  the  same  i 
technical  skill  which  is  displayed  in  the  elaborate  f 
ironwork  of  Mediteval  and  Renaissance  times  1 
in  Germany,  but  which,  being  opposed  to  fitness  : 
and  the  material,  was  the  ruin  of  their  Gothic  ( 
architecture,  leading  to  the  introduction  of  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  stone  cutting,  merely  for  the  i 
innate  love  of  conquering  them  by  scientific  skill. 
When  we  look  at  such  works  we  remark  the  ( 
cleverness,  but  do  not  feel  the  art,  and  such  an  t 
one  the  canvas  under  discussion  appears  to  us  : we  1 
remark  the  consummate  skill  and  address  with  ( 
which  the  figures  and  animals  are  introduced,  but 
the  picture  does  not  go  further — does  not,  in  fact, 
reach  the  higher  domains  of  art. 

Among  portraits  we  notice  that  of  Ibsen  by  ; 
Professor  Smith,  of  Weimar,  while  of  the  many  ; 
portraits  of  the  Emperor  there  are  three  specially  ; 
worthy  of  notice:  that  by  Professor  Koner,  of j 
Berlin,  in  which  the  Emperor  is  seated  on  horse-  r 
back  in  the  regimentals  of  the  "Garde  du  1 
Corps,”  is  a very  imposing  affair,  as  also  that  by  ; 
Professor  Saltzmann,  of  Neubabelsberg,  showing  1 
the  Emperor  whaling  in  the  North  Sea,  and  ' 
Professor  Werner  Schuch’s  large  canvas  of  the 
Emperor  reviewing  troops  is  a fine  composition,  1 
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and  is  remarkable  both  as  a portrait  and  as  a 
I military  painting. 

The  portrait  of  “ Kossuth”  by  Mdme.  Parlaghy, 

1 of  Berlin,  reminds  one  of  the  late  Frank  IIoU’s 
treatment  with  dark  background  and  clothes, 
showing  up  the  clear  - cut  features  of  a 
white-haired  man  with  skull-cap.  The  portrait 
I of  Mommsen,  by  Professor  Knaus,  of  Berlin,  is 
a striking  but  not  over-pleasing  treatment,  a 

i man  seated  at  a study  table  and  looking  straight 
! at  one  in  a piercing  way,  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

I Professor  von  Lenbach’s  portraits  of  “Prince 
i'  Bismarck  and  Pope  Leo,”  both  lent  by  the  State  of 
: Bavaria,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  excellent 

likenesses  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  for  the 
•.  scholarly  treatment  he  has  impressed  on  them  ; 

• that  of  Bismarck  in  blue  coat  and  soft  felt  hat  is 

• the  most  characteristic  portrait  of  him  that  we 

ii  have  seen. 

Among  military  subjects  the  “Sudden  Attack” 
by  Professor  Brandt  of  Munich  (by  the  way,  every 
H painter  of  any  eminence  seems  to  be  a professor)  is 
a fine  conception  j it  is  an  attack  on  an  enclosed 
1 farmyard,  and  is  an  attempt  to  portray  one 
I moment  only,  in  which  the  alarm  is  given,  the 
I men  mustering,  the  horses  being  saddled  and 
( madeready;  the  whole  scene  is  onewhirl  of  action, 
1 andisasubject  which,  in  general,  would  be  seized 
1 on  by  an  impressionist;  but  here  everything  is 
:i  complete  ; nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination,  and 
i nothing  is  slurred  over  by  bad  drawing  or 
;}  colouring ; it  is  an  impression  it  is  true,  but  one 

< in  which  the  camera  would  play  the  part. 

In  rural  scenes  and  country  life  in  every  phase, 
r the  Munich  School  is  especially  good,  while 
;!  Professor  Leitz’s  “Music,”  representing  a small 
i group  of  people  seated,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the 
ij  school  of  domestic  gewe.  “Salome,”  by  Herr 
I Papperitz,  with  some  fine  colour  rendering  of 
I drapery,  the  “Congress  of  Berlin,”  by  Professor 
1 von  \yernet,  the  “Death  of  Dante,”  by  Otto 
ij  Friedrich  are  also  noteworthy,  while  the  “Navy- 
I yard”  Herr  Hochhaus,  showing  the  construction 
1 of  the  German  warship  Oldenburg,  must  have 
I.  taken  years  to  paint.  It  is  12  ft.  long  by  4 ft. 
\ high,  and  hundreds  of  figures  are  at  work  at  the 
side  of  the  dock. 

I In  the  fields  of  allegory  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
4 to  expect  the  sober-minded  German  to  roam  with 
j any  degree  of  success,  and  it  is  rarely  attempted. 

1 In  one  huge  painting,  however,  30  ft.  long  and 
! 18  ft.  high,  Professor  Keller,  of  Karlsruhe,  has 
] attempted  to  portray  the  “Apotheosis  of  the 
1 Emperor  William  I.,”  who  is  represented  as 
3 seated  in  a car  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  fol- 
t lowed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  and  Prince 
1 Bismarck  on  horses,  and  preceded  by  outriders 
)|  bearing  the  German  /lag,  and  surrounded  by 
■1  winged  angels  blowing  trumpets,  and  about  to 
Ii  place  a crown  of  laurels  on  the  Kaiser’s  un- 
3 covered  head,  the  colouring  and  rendering  of  the 
■1  whole  conception  being  undoubtedly  very  fine. 

The  German  collection  has  come  as  a surprise 
1:  to  the  American  public,  and  it  will  doubtless  lead 
c to  a larger  percentage  of  American  students  going 
3 to  the  German  schools  instead  of  all  flocking  to 
Paris,  while  it  will  certainly  lead  to  a greater 
I appreciation  of  German  art  by  the  American 
t public. 

Of  the  French  section  of  the  Fixhibition  we 

> need  not  say  much,  partly  because  many  of  the 
c pictures  exhibited  have  been  previously  noticed 
» byus  when  they  appeared  in  one  of  the  Salon 

< exhibitions  at  Paris,  and  in  fact  we  have  for  some 

> years  past  commented  annually  on  the  condition 
L of  French  art  as  illustrated  in  the  Paris  e.vhibi- 
1;  tions ; partly  because,  unlike  that  of  Germany, 
tl  the  collection  is  not  a fair  representation  of  the 

> Present  state  of  art  in  the  country  concerned. 

, This  is  surprising  as  well  as  disappointing,  as  it 
^ had  been  understood  that  France  was  making 
:j  special  efforts  to  stand  well  at  the  Chicago 
N Exhibition,  and  considering  what  appreciative 
f purchasers  French  artists  find  in  the  Americans, 

: it  would  have  been  expected  from  commercial 
:i  considerations,  if  not  for  honour,  that  the  French 
( would  have  made  every  effort  to  appear  at  their 
^ best  at  Chicago.  There  are  plenty  of  pictures— 
i about  seven  hundred,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
3 that  most  of  them  represent  the  modern  French 
::  school  at  its  best,  and  those  which  do  are 

already  well  known,  and  have  been  previously 
t;  noticed  in  our  columns. 

Italy  sends  a collection  of  some  two  hundred 
paintings,  which  are  no  doubt  illustrative  of  the 
I state  of  the  art  in  Italy  at  the  present  time. 

The  modern  Italian  school  seems  to  consist 
( principally  of  any  number  of  prettily  and 
. quaintly  dressed  peasant  girls  laughing  and 
,!  talking  to_  one  another,  pictures  in  which  the 
■ colouring  is  good  and  harmonious  ; and  a certain 
number  of  sea-pieces  and  domestic  genre  inter- 


mingled with  scenes  in  which  Venetian  flower- 
girls,  with  St.  Mark’s  in  the  distance,  are 
arrayed  in  coloured  gowns,  softly  blended  ; while 
some  attempt  higher  art  and  portray  a subject 
such  as  “A  Village  Fete,”  by  Signor  Armenise, 
into  which  are  worked  a certain  number  of  figures, 
representing  the  joyous,  laughing,  and  contented 
side  of  the  modern  Italian  ; in  its  way  good  art, 
inasmuch  as  it  tloes  this  truthfully,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  men  of  Renaissance  times  never  tired 
of  painting  the  Madonnas  and  other  Biblical 
subjects  which  embodied  the  religious  feelings  of 
those  days.  “ A Charge  of  Cavalry,”  by  Signor 
Mancini,  is  very  cleverly  done  in  a sketchy  way, 
showing  a long  line  advancing  at  extended 
distance,  full  of  movement,  the  further  end 
sinking  over  a hill  in  the  middle  distance. 

Among  landscapes  especially  to  be  noticed  is 
the  “ Overflow  of  the  Nile  at  the  Pyramids,”  by 
Signor  Corrodi,  representing  a gorgeous  sunset 
effect  with  the  Pyramids  in  the  distance.  Signor 
Zanetti’s  pictures  of  Venice  are  well  and 
truthfully  studied,  and  his  “Canal  at  Torcello” 
especially  so,  with  the  soft  light  effect  of  the 
grass  and  water,  bringing  it  home  with  striking 
exactitude  to  anyone  who  has  seen  it.  Venice, 
with  the  Italian  as  with  the  European  artist,  is 
always  a favourite  sketching  ground,  and  “ bits  ” 
of  life  and  character  from  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  abound,  in  which  the  architecture  (not 
too  well  rendered)  plays  the  part  of  the  back- 
ground. In  general  the  Italians  excel  in  small 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  into  which  they  throw 
a light  and  breezy  effect  entirely  their  own  ; and 
in  the  portrayal  of  fruit  and  still  life  they  are 
admirable,  as  witness  Signor  Novo’s  “Fruit- 
seller  at  Venice,”  in  which  pears,  apples,  and 
fruits  of  all  sorts  appear  jumbled  together  in  a 
brilliant  realistic  manner.  The  subjects  are  all 
small.  Signor  Corelli’s  “ Angelus  on  St.  Peter’s 
Day  ” is  among  the  larger  ones  on  a more 
ambitious  scale,  and  shows  a sunset  view  across 
the  Campagna,  in  which  gaily-clad  peasants  are 
harvesting. 

As  a general  rule,  although  the  level  of  the  art 
of  Italy  at  present  is  not  high,  it  is  something  to 
be  able  to  say  that  whatever  is  attempted  is  done 
well,  and  satisfies  one  in  that  respect,  whereas 
anything  attempted  on  a higher  scale,  and  which 
fails,  is  always  unsatisfactory. 

The  Belgian  school  is  at  once  noticeable  after 
France  and  Italy,  on  account  of  the  sombre 
colouring.  As  in  the  Italian  school,  the  Belgian 
canvases  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  French 
and  German  collection.  Sea-pieces  are  generally 
poorly  treated,  and  of  the  muddy  type,  perhaps 
naturally  inclined  to  be  so  under  the  northern 
sky,  and  possibly  more  difficult  to  render.  The 
“Embarking  of  Emigrants  at  Antwerp,”  by 
M.  Farasyn,  is  a busy  quayside  scene,  in  which 
emigrants  of  all  types  are  preparing  to  embark  to 
the  New  World,  a scene  which  would  naturally 
interest  Americans,  and  in  which  a considerable 
amount  of  pathos  and  study  of  human  nature  is 
visible.  We  meet  with  pleasure  the  “ Old  Canal 
of  the  Roserie  at  Bruges,”  by  M.  Stroobant,  a 
quiet  rendering  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
old  Belgian  towns,  in  which,  however,  the  archi- 
tecture is  somewhat  stiffly  treated.  The  curl  of 
one  huge  wave  by  M.  Bouvier  is  naturally  and 
studiously  rendered  in  a varying  bright  green. 

From  the  figure  subjects  of  Italy  to  the  homely 
Belgian  landscapes  is  a great  change,  as  in  those 
by  M.  Bayart  and  M.  de  Schampheleer,  and 
others,  in  which  quiet  greys  and  browns  pre- 
dominate. The  “ Cupid  in  Chase,”  by  M.  Ooins, 
an  interior  with  women  bathing  in  a bath  enclosed 
with  marble-rim,  rivals  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  in 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  marble.  The  most 
ambitious  thing  in  the  gallery  is  the  “ Holy  Week 
in  Seville,”  by  the  late  M.  de  Keyser,  a large 
painting  showing  a priqstly  procession  ; while  the 
“Last  Days  of  Pompeii”  is  perfectly  childish, 
the  result  we  usually  find  in  what  we  may  call  the 
minor  schools  of  painting  when  anything  historical 
is  attempted,  in  which  imaginative  fancy  has  to  be 
joined  to  technical  skill  for  any  good  result. 

In  groups  of  still  life,  in  “ bits”  of  red  brick 
architecture  as  the  “ Briele  Pont,  Vpres,”  by 
M.  Meyers,  or  in  the  landscapes  and  canals  by 
M.  Courtens,  there  is  much  to  admire,  both  in 
selection  of  subject  and  rendering.  Of  portraits 
there  are  few,  and  only  one  which  deserves 
notice,  viz.,  that  of  the  Congo  Explorer,  Jerome 
Becker,  of  Antwerp,  a fine  portrait  by  M.  Vanaise, 
with  a view  of  the  city  in  the  distance,  and 
giving,  as  it  were,  a local  habitation  to  the 
subject  of  the  portrait. 

In  the  Austrian  Section,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  one  feels  there  is  an  inclination  to  really 
impressive  religious  painting  ; that  is  to  say,  in 
combination  with  good  technique  we  find  a religious 


feeling  prevails — the  feeling  of  painters  who  do 
their  work  for  love  of  their  subject,  and  to  whom 
the  notice  of  the  public  is  a secondary  considera- 
tion. The  collection  is  small,  and  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  paintings,  showing,  more  or 
less,  the  influence  of  the  German  schools  ; this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  type  of  paintings  of 
which  “Suffer  the  Little  Ones  to  Come  unto 
Me  ” is  an  example  ; it  is  by  Herr  Schmid,  of 
Vienna.  This  old,  well-worn  subject  has,  perhaps, 
never  struck  one  with  so  much  pathos  as  in  this 
canvas.  The  portraits  are  ver)'  fine,  and  especially 
that  of  George  Washington  on  horseback,  by  Herr 
Huber,  of  Vienna,  in  which  the  head  bears  all 
that  impress  of  character  which  one  expects  to  find 
in  a subject  like  this.  The  allegorical  presentations 
of  the  “ Five  Senses’” — Hearing,  Feeling,  Seeing, 
Smelling,  and  Tasting — are  among  the  most 
noticeable  in  the  collection  j they  are  by  Herr 
Mackart,  of  Vienna,  consisting  of  five  separate 
canvases  of  semi-nudf*  figures,  in  which  the  flesh 
tints  are  very  skilfully  rendered,  with  dark  back- 
grounds of  trees  and  bushes,  scholarly  and  refined 
compositions,  and  taking  a place,  half-way  as  it 
were,  between  the  more  sombre  treatment  of  the 
German  school  and  the  lighter  play  of  fancy  and 
colouring  of  the  French.  In  landscapes,  the 
Austrians  are  particularly  weak,  and  those  sent 
resemble  chromographs  in  smoothness  of 
texture.  Among  military  subjects,  the  “Never 
“Retreat,”  by  Herr  von  Payer,  is  dramatically 
treated  in  dark  tones,  while  the  historical  rendering 
of  the  “ Fenstersturz  at  Prague,”  by  Herr  Broeik, 
of  Paris,  shows  a decided  French  influence  ; it  is  a 
large  canvas,  18  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  full  of  life  and 
colour.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  smaller 
figure  subjects  of  anecdote  and  incident  that  the 
Austrians  are  particularly  fortunate,  such  as  in  the 
“Photographer”  and  the  “Antiquarian,”  by 
Ludwig  Gloss,  and  pictures  of  this  type,  rendered 
in  a manner  half-way  between  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler 
and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  while  others  which  point 
a “moral  or  adorn  a tale,”  such  as  the  “ Dice 
Throwers,”  by  Herr  Hamza,  are  singularly  happy 
in  conception  and  treatment.  Among  classic 
subjects,  the  “Prometheus,”  of  Herr  Hirschel, 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  compositions. 

In  a collection  of  about  thirty  water-colour.s, 
those  by  Herr  Rudolph  Alt,  of  Vienna,  are 
particularly  fine  and  interesting  to  architects  by 
the  choice  of  subject ; his  “ Interior  of  St.  Marks, 
Venice,”  contains  very  careful  study  of  surface- 
texture,  his  management  of  the  well-known  screen 
showing  considerable  study  of  architectural 
drawing. 

The  “land  of  Rembrandt”  sends  a complete 
and  characteristic  collection  of  200  oil  paintings, 
besides  over  100  water-colours.  The  restful 
and  soberly  • coloured  greys  and  browns  in 
the  landscapes,  and  the  seascapes  and  views 
across  the  quaint  dykes  and  canals,  with 
bits  of  shipping,  are  very  refreshing  after  the 
higher  flights  of  the  more  important  schools,  and 
give  us  an  insight  as  it  were  into  the  trim  and 
homelike  character  of  the  people.  The  old  alms- 
houses and  the  like  appeal  especially  to  the  archi- 
tect as  the  prototypes  of  our  most  popular  phase 
of  domestic  art.  The  study  of  the  nude  hardly 
seems  to  fit  in  with  the  Puritanical  education  of 
the  modern'  Hollander,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
make  glad  the  heart  of  the  “ British  matron”  and 
Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  while  the  want  of  it  certainly 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  drawing  of  some  of  the 
figure  subjects.  Among  Dutchmen  in  London, 
Mr.  Hubert  Vos  sends  important  contributions, 
and  his  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  is  founded 
evidently  on  the  old  Dutch  masters.  A large 
number  of  women-painters  exhibit— mostly  in 
subjects  of  still-life. 

As  was  to  be  expected  with  anything  Spanish, 
with  that  delightful  indifference  to  motlern  ideas, 
so  very  refreshing  in  these  progressive  days,  we  find 
that  their  pictures  are  neither  numbered  nor  cata- 
logued ! In  a country  which  has  had  such  a glorious 
past,  naturally  one  finds  many  historical  canvases, 
and  amongst  them,  of  course,  “The  Landing  of 
Columbus,”  while  interiors  of  bull-rings,  pictures 
of  anecdote  and  incident  and  still  life  are  pro- 
minent ; the  special  characteristics  of  these  lie 
in  the  vivid  colouring  and  sunny  atmosphere  of 
Spain.  There  are  one  or  two  small  military 
charges,  almost  impressionist  in  rendering,  and 
with  a certain  dash  and  freshness  always  pleasing 
when  not  overdone.  The  picture  showing  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  is  quaintly  rendered 
with  a considerable  amount  of  humour. 

The  Russian  collection  consists  of  over  lOO 
pictures  lent  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  St.'  Petersburg,  many  of  which  are  quite 
modern,  while  others  date  as  far  back  as  i860. 
The  influence  of  France  and  Italy  is  clearly 
visible,  while  all  have  that  brilliant  colouring 
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w-hfch  we  should  imagine  so  grateful  to  the 
beholder  in  a Russian  climate.  There  are  no 
portraits. 

The  slate  of  art  in  Noruay  and  Sweden  we 
should  imagine  to  be  at  a very  low  ebb  ; the  only 
really  presentable  picture  is  a portrait  of 
Nordenskiold  by  Count  von  Rosen,  showing  the 
discoverer  on  a glacier  with  his  ice-bound  ship  in 
the  distance.  Many  pictures  appear  to  be  e.ve- 
cufed  as  “ Impressions,”  but  it  is  that  pha.se 
which  is  adopted  to  hide  bad  drawing  and  as 
such  is  worthy  of  the  strongest  condemnation. 

Japan  has  never  before  been  represented  in  the 
art  department  of  an  International  Exhibition, 
but  recognizing  the  radical  difference  existing 
between  Japanese  methods  and  those  of  the 
western  world,  the  art  department  at  Chicago 
did  not  bind  Japanese  art  exhibitors  to  the  some- 
what formal  classification  established  for  other 
nations,  but  with  commendable  open-mindedness 
endeavoured  to  procure  a thoroughly  national 
exhibit,  in  fact,  such  a one  as  would  be  obtained 
in  Japan  itself,  and  M.  Tegiuia,  the  Japanese 
Commissioner,  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  Of  this  portion  of  the  art  exhibition 
we  will  speak  separately  on  another  occasion. 

We  have  left  the  English  collection  till  the  last, 
not  because  of  its  inferiority  in  any  way,  but  because 
the  pictures  are  mostly  known  to  Englishmen. 
It  is,  however,  with  a certain  sense  of  mingled 
satisfaction  and  pride,  that  we  pass  through  the 
seven  large  galleries  abutting  on  the  great  East 
Court  of  the  Art  Building,  an  important  position 
quite  justified  by  the  exhibit ; therein  are  collected 
over  five  hundred  of  the  best  pictures  of  recent 
years,  a collection  which,  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  work,  is  even  more  important  than 
tnat  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1S89. 

Forty-eight  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  past  and  present,  exhibit  their 
most  important  works,  besides  all  the  more 
prominent  outside  artists  and  members  of  the 
Scotch,  Hibernian,  and  Cambrian  Academies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  collection  has  created 
a most  favourable  impression  in  the  United 
States,  amounting  almost  to  a “furore,”  the 
galleries  being  always  crowded,  often  to  an  un- 
comfortable degree.  This  impression  is  the  more 
marked  because  few  English  pictures  have  been 
exhibited  in  America  during  recent  years,  and  all 
that  .the  average  American  knows  of  Pmglish  art 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition,  a very  poor  show  as  far  as  the 
English  exhibit  was  concerned,  in  which  the  Faeds 
and  the  Friths  and  the  Coopers  of  that  period  held 
prominent  sway,  and  which  did  a great  deal  to 
discredit  English  art  on  the  American  continent. 
Furthermore,  the  selection  of  pictures  was  not  made 
with  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  discrima- 
tion  exercised  in  the  present  instance,  where, 
with  Sir  F.  Leighton  at  their  head,  the  com- 
mittee have  made  a most  careful  selection  from 
all  the  most  prominent  works  of  recent  years. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  general  excel- 
lence of  standard,  the  exhibit  is  beaten  by  no 
other  country.  This,  moreover,  is  not  the 
expression  of  an  insular  prejudicial  mind,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  American  critics, 
with  whom  the  writer  has  come  in  contact,  and 
who  have  not  failed  in  American  journals  to  give 
expression  to  their  opinions,  all  the  more  valuable 
os  coming  from  men  who  are  not,  as  a rule, 
inclined  to  overrate  anything  English. 

The  collection,  it  is  certain,  will  create  a revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  favour  of  English  art  throughout 
the  American  continent. 

» ♦ I 

Proposed  New  Se.\side  M'.tTERiNC-PL.vcK, 
Isle  op  Wight. — It  is  intended  to  establish  yet 
another  sea-side  watering-place  about  half-wav 
Ijetwen  Shanklin  and  Bonchurch  on  the  south-eas't 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  " LuccombeChine,’'  so 
well  known  to  tourists,  comprising  267  acres  of  land 
mostly  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  with  a marine 
frontage  of  a little  more  than  2,400  ft.,  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  hammer  on  Monday  next  by  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Poultry.  It  is  to  be  offered  at  first, 
we  understand,  as  a whole ; but  if  no  satisfactory 
bidding  is  made,  then  in  detail.  The  entire  estate 
is  partly  down  land,  partly  pasture,  and  partly 
arable  enclosures,  and  there  are  seven  cottages  and 
a stone  quarry  upon  it. 

B.^rnard  s Inn,  Holborn. — Good  progress  has 
bcOT  made  with  the  Mercers'  Companv’s  new  school. 
Tte  buildings,  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings! 
take  the  place  of  some  old  houses  south  of  the  Hall 
(which  will  remain),  and  overlook  the  ‘ • Black  Swan  ” 
Distillery,  successor  to  that  which  the  “ No  Popery  ” 
rioters  pillaged  in  1780— it  was  Langdale's  in  Lord 
Georce  Gordon's  day.  The  school  will  have  an 

from  out  of  Fetter-lane,  .by  the  " While 

Tavern.  The  architects  are,  we  are 
Messrs.  J.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son. 
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LONDON  COUNTV  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring- 
gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Resignation  of  an  Alderman. — The  Clerk  read 
a letter  from  ^Ir.  Frederic  Harrison  resigning 
his  position  as  Alderman,  in  consequence  of  other 
matters  demanding  his  attention. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Farrer,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ilarben,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
to  : — “ That  the  members  of  the  Council  receive, 
with  regret,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  as  Alderman,  and  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  services  since  his 
election.” 

Additional  Sludge  Vessel. — An  adjourned  report 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  consisted  of  the 
following  paragraph  and  recommendation  : — 

"We  have  had  under  our  consideration  the 
present  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  conveyance  of 
sludge  to  sea  and  the  question  whether  it  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  near 
future.  The  Council  may  liave  observed  from  our 
weekly  reports  that  the  quantity  of  sludge  produced 
at  the  outfalls  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  present  number  of 
sludge  vessels  is  correspondingly  greater.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  a quantity  of  about 
2,003,000  tons  of  sludge  has  ^en  taken  to  sea 
from  the  two  outfalls,  or  an  average  of  about  39,000 
tons  weekly.  This  quantity  will  be  increased 
when  the  sewage  of  West  Ham  is  admitted  into  the 
Council's  system  as  provided  for  in  the  West  Ham 
Corporation  Act,  1893.  The  chemist  also  estimates 
that  a considerable  additional  quantity  of  sludge 
will  be  obtained  when  the  improvements  in  the 
method  of  precipitating  the  sewage  are  completed. 
The  present  number  of  vessels  is  five,  but 
generally  only  four  of  these  are  in  working  order, 
the  remaining  one  being  laid  up  for  repairs  or  boiler 
cleaning.  A short  time  ago,  however,  owing  to  one 
of  the  four  vessels  at  work  having  been  run  into 
and  disabled,  we  were  left  with  only  three  vessels 
available,  and  consequently  the  sludge  had  to  be 
allowed  to  accumulate.  Had  this  accident  happened 
in  winter,  when  there  is  generally  an  accumulation 
of  sludge  owing  to  the  vessels  being  unable  through 
fog  to  make  the  necessary  number  of  trips,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  output 
at  the  outfalls,  We  have  considered  the  matter 
several  times,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
under  the  circumstances  an  additional  sludge  vessel 
should  be  obtained.  The  cost  of  each  of  the  last 
two  vessels,  it  may  be  stated,  amounted  to  26,250/. 
.As  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have  a vessel  built  and 
delivered  before  next  June  or  July,  we  think  that  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  without  delay.  We 
therefore  recommend — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  when  tenders  are 
received,  an  additional  sludge  vessel  be  obtained  ; that  the 
engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and 
specification,  and  that  an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting 
tenders  for  its  construction.’  " 

Mr.  Lloyd  suggested  that  an  alternative  method 
should  be  adopted  for  disposing  of  sewage.  The 
sewage  might  be  pumped  along  pipes  to  vacant 
land  in  Essex,  where  it  might  be  used,  instead  of 
being  wasted  at  sea. 

Mr.  McDougall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitttee,  said  they  were  constantly  considering  the 
matter  and  as  far  as  they  could  see  at  present  the 
best  and  easiest  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
sludge  was  to  take  it  out  to  sea. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

MillbanJ;  Prison  Site, — The  adjourned  report 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee, 
respecting  the  site  of  Millbank  Prison,  was  then 
considered.  The  Committee  reported  : — 

" In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  December  6 last  we  have  been  in  further 
communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  with 
respect  to  the  offer  of  the  Government  to  dispose  of 
a portion  of  the  Millbank  prison  site  for  the  erection 
thereon  by  the  Council  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  It  will  be  remeHibered  that  we  were  in- 
structed to  make  inquiry  as  to  what  purpose  the 
remaining  portion  of  tbe  sile  was  to  be  devoted  to. 
We  learnt  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a military 
hospital  and  quarters  for  married  men  and  a small 
number  of  single  men.  After  careful  consideration, 
we  were  of  opinion  tliat  no  objection  need  be 
entertained  to  the  offer  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
ground  of  the  proximity  of  these  buildings  to 
artisans'  dwellings.  Negotiations  were  therefore 
continued,  and  on  April  26  last  the  Treasury 
staled  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  site  at  2.500/.  per  acre, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  dwellings  should  be 
erected  within  a period  of  five  years.  Whilst  the 
negotiations  were  proceeding,  two  important  deputa- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  subject  attended  before 
us,  one  from  the  Westminster  Liberal  Association 
and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  Ratepayers  Protec- 
tion Association  with  whom  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Vestry  of  Sc.  Jarijes, 
Westminster,  the  other  from  the  Westminster 


Association  of  cricket  and  football  dubs  consisting  1 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  A.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.  P.,  -Archdeaion  : 
Farrar,  Canon  Blackley,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  S.  ' 
N'orthcote  and  others.  The  first  deputation  were  of  c 
opinion  that  further  accommodation  for  the  working  1 
classes  was  urgently  needed,  as  there  were  many  1 
insanitary  properties  in  the  district  not  yet  dealt  i 
with  because  of  the  want  of  accommodation  for  the 
persons  that  would  be  displaced,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  dwellings  erected  by  the  artizan's  i 
companies,  rents  were  very  high  in  the  neigh- 1 
bourhood,  and  that  if  families  were  driven  out  of  the 
district,  workmen  whose  work  lay  in  Westminster  ■ 
would  have  to  come  from  a considerable  distance  ( 
to  reach  it.  The  second  deputation  strongly  urged: 
that  the  Council  should  allow  the  site  to  be  left  as  a 
recreation-ground  which  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
district ; that  the  cricket  and  other  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  compelled  for  the  want  of  an  1 
open  space  to  go  to  some  considerable  distance  in 
order  to  find  ground  on  which  to  play.  Theyi 
further  Slated  that  the  Vestry  were  willing  (on  the 
supposition  that  4,000/.  an  acre  would  be  asked  fori 
the  land),  to  contribute  1,000/.  an  acre,  and  that  they, 
themselves  would  subscribe  another  1,000/.  an  acre,- 
provided  the  other  half  of  the  sum  required  would 
be  forthcoming  from  another  source.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  careful  consideration,  that  it  was ' 
better  for  youths  to  go  out  of  town  for  their  games' 
than  for  families  to  live  away  from  their  work. 
Moreover  we  believe,  from  questions  answered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  had 
no  intention  of  devoting  the  land  to  any  purpose 
other  than  dwellings.  Regard  should  also  bel 
had  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a section  in  thel 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885.  whichi 
gives  the  Government  power  to  sell  the  land  to 
the  Council.  Under  these  circumstances  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  negotiations,  and  a plan  showing 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  ground  was  obtained,  from  which  we  learnt 
that  it  was  proposed  to  devote  the  rear  portion  of 
the  site  to  barracks,  leaving  certain  plots  on  tbel 
front  portion  for  dwellings.  We  were  informed  byl 
the  .Architect  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  use 
economically  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  the  plots 
allocated  for  that  purpose  in  the  front  portion  of  Iht 
site,  and  that  the  rear  portion,  as  originally  suggested; 
would  be  more  suitable  for  a successful  building 
scheme.  The  Treasury  have  intimated  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  lo  acres  of  the  rear 
portion  lo  the  Council  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  plots 
in  the  front  of  the  site.  The  Architect  has  submitted 
a plan  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  buildings  showing 
accommodation  for  about  3,700  persons  in  five-story 
blocks.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  cost  01 
acquiring  the  site  and  erecting  and  maintaining 
thereon  the  proposed  dwellings,  and  submit  an  estk 
mate  of  the  probable  receipts  and  outgoings  calca: 
lated  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  resolution  ol 
the  2ist  of  March  last  as  follows  ; — 


Receipts — £ s.  d. 

445  three-room  tenements 9.256  o c 

253  two  ,,  3.978  o < 


13,234  o.  c 

Outgoings 5.752  14  < 


Estimated  net  receipts  7.481  5 3 


Cost  of  land loA.  or.  24P. 

Less  open  space  3 11 


9A.  iR.  13P.  at 

£ 

. .£2,500... 

23'33r 

Cost  of  acquiring 
property  for  two 
openings  (Earl- 
street  and  Caus- 


lon-street)  6,000 

Do.  do.  (Pon- 
sonby-place)  3,500 

Cost  of  roads 24,000 

Extra  foundations  18,000 
Buildings 

_,^i63,ooo 


Plans,  supervision, 

&c ^8,150 

171,150 


Estimated  total 
cost 245,981 


Interest  thereon  at  3 per  £ s.  d. 

cent 7,337  8 6 

Sinking  fund  to  produce 
^171,150,  in  100  years 

at  3 per  cent 291  18  11  £ s.  d. 

7.629  7 . 5 


Estimated  annual  deficit  148  2 2 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  area  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  is  deducted  from  the  area  to  be  purchased.’ 
It  is  proposed  that  this  portion  of  the  site  should  be 
left  as  an  open  space,  and  we  have  accordingly 
suggested  lo  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
that  they  should  acquire  it  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  cost  of  purchase  should  be  debited  to  them. 
In  our  opinion  the  Council  should  not  be  required' 
to  make  an  approach  from  Ponsonby-place.  We' 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  offer  of- the  Government 
should  only  be  accepted  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Council  is  not  required  to  make  it,  and  byl 
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excluding  the  cost  of  acquiring  this  property  from 
the  estimate,  the  annual  deficit  will  be  reduced  to 
43/.  2S.  2d.  It  is  desirable  that  the  period  within 
which  the  dwellings  are  to  be  erected  should  be 
extended  to  seven  years.  The  estimate  submitted  is 
a full  one,  and  it  is  expected  that,  should  the  Council 
decide  to  acquire  the  property,  a saving  on  such 
estimate  will  be  made.  We  have  received  an  intima- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  will  accept 
accommodation  on  the  site  for  persons  displaced  in 
connexion  with  an  improvement  scheme  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  1890, 
within  two  miles  of  the  prison  site.  This  is  a 
very  important  financial  consideration,  and  we 
consider  that  the  value  of  this  concession  exceeds 
the  possible  loss  to  the  Cbuncil,  even  on  the 
extreme  estimates  which  are  presented.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  housing  schemes  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  making  an 
economical  use  of  the  land.  Should  the  Council 
decide  at  any  future  period  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
improvement  schemes  within  the  two-mile  radius, 
the  Millbank  site  could  be  regarded  as  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  persons  displaced,  and 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  sites  at  a heavy  expense 
would  be  obviated.  The  land  cleared  under  the 
schemes  could  then  be  devoted  to  far  more 
remunerative  purposes  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
We  recommend — 

' That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  the 
Council  do  acquire  about  10  acres  of  the  rear  portion  of 
the  Millbank-prison  site  at  the  sum  of  2,500/.  per  acre,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  artizans'  dwellings,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Council  is  not  required  to  make 
the  approach  from  Ponsonbyplace,  and  that  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  be  debited  with  the  purchase  of 
the  portion  of  the  land  to  be  left  as  an  open  space,  and  that 
such  open  space  be  laid  out  and  maintained  by  that 
Committee.'” 

The  consideration  of  this  report  led  to  a long 
and  animated  discussion. 

Mr.  Westacott  moved  and  Mr.  Bercsford-IIope 
seconded  that  the  consideration  of  the  question  be 
deferred  until  the  Council  had  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  their  conference  with  the 
Treasury  regarding  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
question. 

After  some  discussion,  a show  of  hands  was 
taken,  when  a majority  voted  for  the  adjourn- 
ment. A division  was  claimed,  and  the  Council 
divided  with  the  following  result : — For  the 
adjournment,  43  ; against,  55. 

Mr.  Boulnois,  M.P.,  then  moved  and  Colonel 
Rotton  seconded  that,  in  view  ol  an  offer  which 
had  been  made  by  the  local  authorities,  it  be 
referred  to  the  Parks  Committee  to  consider 
whether  the  Council  should  acquire  the  10  acres 
for  the  purpose  of  an  open  space. 

. Sir  John  Lubbock  had  never  heard  it  main- 
tained that  it  was  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
.Council  to  house  the  whole  working  classes  of 
London,  and  if  not  some  reason  should  be  shown 
for  erecting  buildings  on  the  particular  site,  and 
this  the  Committee  did  not  attempt  to  show.  lie 
entirely  sympathised  with  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  improved, 
but  it  was  important  not  to  discourage  the  com- 
panics,_  such  as  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s,  which 
had  laid  out  large  sums  with  that  object,  but 
which  would  not  continue  to  do  so  if  they  had  to 
compete  with  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  said  that  in 
Westminster  there  was  a density  of  population 
and  an  amount  of  insanitary  property  as  bad  as 
any  in  the  East  of  London. 

Lord  Farrer  said  they  were  going,  out  of  the 
rates,  to  supply  artisan’s  dwellings  at  a lower  cost 
than  the  market  price,  and  if  they  did  that  they 
would  drive  persons  like  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  poor,  out  of  the  field 
altogether. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  and  lost, 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  that  the  houses  to  be 
•erected  on  the  site  be  erected  subject  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  March  21,  which 
•provided  that  the  rents  should  be  fixed  to  provide 
a return  of  not  less  than  three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bruce  seconded,  and  the  amendment  was 
ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the  recommendation, 
as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Open  Spaces  for  Clerkeniuell, — The  Parks  and 
.Open  Spaces  Committee  recommended  an  expendi- 
ture of  10,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  plots 
of  vacant  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rosebery- 
aVfenue  to  the  north  of  Spa-green,  and  lying 
-^etwijen  Lloyd’s-row  and  Rydon-crescent,  the 
■purchase  money  being  provided  from  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  under  the  Post 
Office  Sites  Act,  18S9.  The  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  these  plots,  in  conjunction  with  Spa- 
green,  would  form  an  open  space  in  a thtckly- 
■ipopulated  district,  where  it  would  be  greatly 
:'appreciated.  After  some  -discussion  this  was 
Agreed  to. 


After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  soon  after  7 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Gamble  Institute,  St.  IIei.ens. — The 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  competition 
designs  for  the  new  Gamble  Institute,  at  St. 
Melens,  has  just  awarded  the  premiums  to  the 
architects  of  the  first  three  designs.  The  first 
premium  of  100/.  had  been  awarded  to  a set  of 
designs  by  Messrs.  Willoughby  & Woodhouse, 
of  Manchester.  They  show  a building  of  four 
stories,  with  basement  and  tower.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  public  library  is  under  the  tower 
at  the  corner  of  Hardshaw-street  and  Corporation- 
street,  while  the  main  entrance  to  the  technical 
school  is  in  Ilardshaw-street,  and  near  Bicker- 
staffe-street.  In  the  basement  there  are  library 
stores,  plumbers’-room,  builders’-room,  metallur- 
gical-room, and  store-room.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  are  entrance  halls,  a general  reading-room 
89  ft.  by  36  ft.,  ladies’  reading-room  36  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  boys’  reading-room  32  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and 
reference  library  and  reading-room.  On  the 
fust  floor  a physical  lecture  theatre,  physical 
laboratory,  and  students’  common  room  are  pro- 
vided. Second  floor  : cookery  kitchen,  laundry, 
elementary  art,  modelling,  and  other  rooms  ; and 
on  the  third  floor  there  are  chemical  laboratory 
and  chemical  lecture-room.  The  elevations  are 
to  be  faced  with  red  stock-brick,  with  red  tan  or 
pink  terra-cotta  stone  dressings,  and  roofed  with 
green  slate,  finished  at  the  apex  with  red  Ruabon 
ridge  tiles.  The  cost  will  be  about  16,000/. 
Messrs.  Briggs  & Wolstenholme,  of  Blackpool, 
took  the  second  premium  of  50/.  Mr.  George 
Sedger,  of  London,  was  placed  third,  and  was 
awarded  25/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasoow  Architectural  Association. — A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  17th 
inst.  in  the  rooms.  West  Campbell-street,  when 
Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  M.A.,  C.E.,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “ Modern  Drainage  Arrangements."’ 
After  referring  briefly  to  the  'older  sanitary 
appliances  and  their  defects,  the  lecturer  described 
in  detail  the  methods  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  principles  which  are  now  recognised  as 
essential  to  good  sanitation.  The  ventilation  of 
pipes  and  sewers  was  then  noticed,  and  its 
importance  dwelt  upon.  Proceeding  to  the  more 
technical  points  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
jointing  and  laying  of  pipes  and  the  various 
methods  of  testing  the  work.  Syphonage  of  traps 
was  illustrated  by  means  of  a model.  In  con- 
cluding it  was  pointed  out  that,  while  progress  in 
sanitary  work  was  always  being  made,  the 
principles  were  now  pretty  well  fixed.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Glasgow  Institute  ok  Architects. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan-street. 
Mr.  W.  Forrest-Salmon,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  C.  J.  Maclean,  the  secretary, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  roll 
now  contained  50  ordinary  and  six  honorary 
members.  The  question  of  competitions  had 
engaged  the  Council  in  several  instances,  as  well 
as  the  new  building  regulations  for  the  city.  A 
Standing  Committee  on  Public  Architecture  was 
appointed  by  the  Council,  with  power  to  act 
should  occasion  arise,  but  with  instructions  to 
report  on  all  matters  of  delicacy  or  importance  to 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Council.  This  committee 
thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  plans 
of  the  two  bridges  proposed  to  be  erected  over  the 
river  Clyde  should  be  exhibited  in  order  that  the 
public  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  plans.  The  Council  accordingly  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Police  Commissioners, 
who  expressed  their  willingness  to  have  the 
drawings  exhibited,  and  remitted  to  a sub- 
committee to  give  effect  to  that  resolution.  Tlie 
exhibition,  however,  had  not  yet  been  held, 
presumably  because  it  had  not  been  finally 
decided  what  was  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  bridges. — The  Chairman,  in  proposing 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  reminded  the  meeting 
that  it  was  exactly  a quarter  of  a century  since  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Institute  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  Institute  was  doing  a good  and 
useful  work.  Their  main  efforts  were  to  advance 
the  great  profession  of  architecture  and  to 
stimulate  each  other  in  the  direction  of  high 
culture  and  honourable  conduct.  On  the  question 
of  competition  their  labours  had  been  directed 


towards  assisting  those  promoting  such,  but  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
good  buildings  was  to  conserve  the  architects’ 
talents  for  the  carrying  out  of  buildings. 
A vast  amount  of  invaluable  time  had  been 
thrown  away  on  useless  competitive  drawings. 
Their  efforts,  however,  together  with  those  of 
other  similar  institutes  throughout  the  country, 
were  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
where  competitions  were  determined  upon,  pro- 
fessional referees  were  now  almost  invariably 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs.  It  was 
even  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youngest  architects  that  to  gain  public  re.spect 
they  must  first  respect  themselves,  and  not  com- 
pete unless  the  conditions  of  the  competition  were 
such  as  would  ensure  fair  play.  I'erhajis  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  past 
year  had  been  the  labour  and  time  spent  upon  the 
new  building  regulations  for  the  city.  Tliey  were 
looking  forward  as  architects  with  some  hope  that 
ere  very  long  their  great  and  rapidly-growing 
city  would  have  a model  Building  Act.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  public  authorities  were 
afraid  that  the  Institute  of  Architects  was  opposed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  laws  regarding 
building.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
an  impression  could  have  been  formed  ; but  in 
whatever  way  it  was  formed,  it  was  altogether  a 
mistake.  As  members  of  the  Instilule,  their 
interests  all  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ment and  stricter  surveillance  of  buildings.  There 
was  no  body  uf  men  so  competent  as  the  Institute 
to  advise  with  the  authorities  on  thesu'ject  of 
building  regulations.  The  Standing  Committee 
on  Public  Architecture  was  established  quite 
recently,  and  had  neither  had  the  lime  nor  the 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  much.  It  was 
hoped  that  it  might  prove  a useful  institution. 
A very  large  amount  of  public  money  was  spent 
annually  on  city  improvements  in  which  archi- 
tecture held  a prominent  place,  and  this  com- 
mittee in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  might  be 
able  to  give  some  assistance  as  opportunities 
arose.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  Council  ol  the  Institute  in 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  education  of 
students.  — Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  seconded  the 
motion,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  A. 
Petrie,  the  treasurer,  submitted  the  financial 
statement,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  the 
office-bearers  were  appointed. 

\ \ 

Pulpit.  Parish  Churc  h,  Paddock-Wuud.— 
carved  oak  Communion  table  and  a pulpit  have 
lately  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  tlie 
village  of  Paddock-Wood,  Kent.  They  were 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Kuchemann,  of  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 

The  Leicester  Small  - pox  HospnAi,.— 
Leicester’s  difficulties  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  Sanitary  Committee  has  recommended  a site 
for  a new  small-pox  liospiial,  and  on  the  project 
getting  wind  the  opposition  with  which  it  has 
been  received  both  by  owners  and  occupiers  is 
distinguished  .alike  by  its  vigour  and  its  unanimity. 
One  petition  presented  against  it  was  12  ft.  long. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  while  the  people  living 
around  Leicester  may  have  no  objection  to  the 
town's  efforts  to  combat  smalUpox  by  isolation  minus 
compulsorv  vaccination,  they  are  all  alike  determined 
that  the  scene  of  the  interesting  experiment  shall 
not  be  in  their  particular  neighiiourhood.  In 
desperation  a counter  proposal  is  now  made,  which 
simply  amounts  to  this— that  the  hospital  shall  be 
planted  down  in  the  puddle  of  the  I.eiceslcr  x'wage 
farm.  The  sole  recommendation  here  is  that  the 
ground  already  belongs  to  tlie  Corporation.  'Lite 
spirit  in  wliich’lhe  matter  is  being  discussed  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  Medic.1l  Officer  of  Health  in 
criticism  of  this  site,  “ the  Mayor  did  not  think  the 
question  ought  to  be  prejudiced  by  special  reports. 
The  notion  that  the  report  of  their  official  health 
adviser  should  not  be  listened  to  regarding  an 
important  local  healtii  question  lest  it  should 
" prejudice  ” the  discussion,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
origin.ditv.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Mayor's 
objection" was  overruled.  Ultimately,  by  a consider- 
able majority,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Sanu.iry 
Committee  to  report  on  the  practicability  uf  the 
sewage-farm-small-pox-hospital  proposal.  In  a 
matter  so  entirely  local  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
central  Government  Ueparlmeni  would  feel  justified 
in  refusing  a loan,  and  that  is  its  only  controlling 
function.  Bui  if  the  hospital  ever  does  get  erected 
in  this  ideal  site,  it  vill  be  interesting  to  watch  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  understood 
to  be  so  rampant  in  Leicester,  wiil  be  practised  by 
parents  who  may  have  a strong  sentimental  objection 
to  their  small-pox-stricken  children  being  treated  on 
the  same  farm  with  the  town  sewtige.~Z^/'///.r/i 
Medical  Journal, 
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Design  for  Victoria  Cathedral. — Plan. 


Sllustrations. 


DESIGN  FOR  NEW  CATHEDRAL,  , 
VICTORIA,  B.C. 

HIS  fine  and  picturesque  design  was' 
originally  made  in  competition  for  the 
new  cathedral  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  a competition  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  competitors. 
The  author  was  Mr.  II.  Wilson,  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  his  former  principal,  the  late  J.  D. 
Sedding,  has  fallen  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  anyone  will  recognise  who  remembers  the 
characteristics  of  Sedding’s  church  designs. 

The  building  was  planned  with  a view  to  being 
carried  out  in  sections  according  to  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Building  Committee.  The 
exterior  would  have  been  executed  in  local  stone 
with  a slate  roof.  The  chapter  house  and 
morning  chapel  were  to  be  done  after  tlie 
cathedral  had  been  built. 

The  seating  accommodation  was  for  a little 
over  1,200  persons,  including  the  choir,  and  the 
estimated  cost  about  20,000/.,  exclusive  of 
chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  carving. 

The  drawing  was  e.xhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  this  year.  It  has  been  published 
before  in  a journal  which  appropriated  it  without 
the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the  architect.  It 
is  here  published  with  his  concuirence. 


NEW  MUSIC-SCHOOL,  MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 

This  music-school  has  been  designed  in , 
connexion  with  Marlborough  Ct)llege,  and  is 
intended  to  form  one  of  the  memorials  of  the 
recent  College  Jubilee. 

The  general  character  of  the  design  has  been 
governed  by  the  ancient  Domestic  work  of  the  town 
of  Marlborough,  erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1653, 
and  in  which  tile-hanging  is  a prominent  feature. 

The  plans  provide  for  a central  hall  for 
orchestral  practice,  with  a single  gallery  on  each 
side  and  a double  tier  at  the  end  facing  the 
stage.  Light  in  this  hall  is  obtained  from  the 
large  end  bay,  central  lanterns,  and  from  side 
dormers,  a strong  light  in  front  of  the  conductor  ! 
being  thus  avoided.  j 

On  three  sides  of  the  hall,  and  cut  off  from  it 
by  corridors,  are  fifteen  practising  rooms  in  two  ' 
stories,  two  rooms  for  masters,  and  a music 
library  as  well  as  the  necessary  offices,  some  of ' 
which  are  contained  in  the  basement  on  the 
lower  side.  The  practising  rooms  will  be  con- 
structed with  sound-proof  ceilings,  floors,  and 
walls. 

Access  to  the  upper  story  is  gained  by  a stair- 
case in  one  of  the  oct^onal  turrets,  while  the 
cupolas  surmounting  these  turrets  and  flanking 
the  central  gable  are  used  to  contain  separate 
ventilating  shafts  from  the  various  rooms. 

The  walls  will  be  constructed  of  local  red 
bricks,  portions  being  rough-cast,  and  red  tiles 
will  be  used  for  the  roofs  ai)d  tile-hanging. 


The  cupolas  will  be  covered  with  copper.  The 
building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ponling,  I'.S.A.,  of  Marlborough,  is  expected  to 
be  commenced  early  next  year. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy. 


IRISH  VILLAGE,  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

This  birdseye  view  of  the  Irish  Village  at 
Chicago,  which  was  designed  by  an  Irish  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Lawrence  A.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin, 
was  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

The  entrance  to  the  village  is  by  a gateway 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  Lawrence  gateway  at  Drogheda.  The 
tower  in  the  background  is  a reproduction  of  the 
Keep  of  Donegal  Castle,  about  half  the  actual 
size.  The  cottages,  however,  form  to  our  mind 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  group  ; they 
are  very  picturesque  and  show  a very  distinctly 
marked  national  character. 


SCENEKV  AND  (GEOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURE. 

The  photographs  given  under  this  title  are 
' intended  to  elucidate  some  points  in  the  article 
on  “Geology”  in  the  “Students’  Column”  of 
this  week  (p.  322),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

1 i 

Boofts. 

Encyclopedic  de  f Architecture  ct  de  la  Con- 
struction. Directeur,  P.  Planat.  Vol.  ^T., 
deuxieme  fascicule.  Paris:  Duiardin  et  Cie. 
'S93. 

'Grsl|inS  volume,  or  half-volume,  brings  the 
rag  “ Kneydopedie  de  I'.-Vrchitecture  ” to  a 
liSl.CTl  close,  and  we  may  congratulate  M.  Planat 
on  having  carried  through  so  large  a work  with 
steady  regularity,  and  brought  it  to  a close  within 
a reasonable  period  after  its  commencement,  which 
does  not  happen  with  all  dictionaries,  architectural 
or  otherwise,  which  are  announced  to  appear  in 
; periodical  parts. 

I The  last  volume  contains  a good  many  articles 
\ on  important  subjects,  some  of  which  hardly 
receive  treatment  commensurate  with  their  im- 
portance. “ Renaissance  Anglaise”  is  treated  by 
; M.  Rivoalen  in  about  seven  pages  and  in  a 
manner  which  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
material  for  the  article  has  been  derived  second- 
hand from  books  and  not  from  a visit  to  this 
country,  which  no  French  architect  ever  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  visit  when  writing  about 
English  aichilecture  ; they  can  see  all  they 
want  of  that,  apparently,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  Hence  they  never  really  know 
what  they  are  writing  about.  Needless  to  add 
I that  “Renaissance  Franjaise”  receives  about 
I four  or  five  times  the  space  of  “Renaissance 
I iVnglaise  ” \ it  claims  more  space,  no  doubt, 


but  hardly  in  that  proportion.  M.  Rivoalen  1 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Renaissance  ' 
in  England  cannot  be  considered,  as  in  1 
France,  an  interesting  period  of  the  national  i 
architecture.  He  will  find  a good  many  among  1 
the  most  talented  English  architects  of  the  day  ; 
who  think  it  so,  nevertheless,  and  he  might  have  ( 
found  more  interest  in  it  himself  had  he  gone  a , 
little  further  into  the  study  of  it.  M.  Rivoalen  i 
does  justice,  however,  to  Wollaton  Hall,  which  ' 
he  styles  “the  English  Chambord,”  and  we  < 
presume  no  compliment  can  go  further  than  that. 

It  is  worth  notice  however,  that  the  French  critic  ' 
is  a good  deal  struck  with  those  sumptuously  j 
carved  heraldic  overmantels  of  stone  which  were  '( 
a characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  mansions  of  • 
England  ; he  gives  an  illustration  of  that  at 
Hardwick  Hall;  “ e’est  bien  caracteristique,”  ’ 
he  observes,  “ et  ce  franc  etalage  d’une  fiert^  < 
historique  a sa  grandeur,  sa  noblesse  particuliere  ; 
cela  n’est  point  banal.” 

“Renaissance  Franfaise”  is  treated  by  M. 
Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  with  a good  many  interesting  1 
illustrations,  some  of  them  not  very  familiar  ; and  i 
we  must  admit  the  truth  of  the  author’s  remark  1 
that  while  France  was  indebted  to  Italy  for  1 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  the  Italian  architects  . 
who  visited  France  brought  a most  useful  teaching  j 
with  them,  the  French  were  quicker  than  any 
other  nation  to  get  past  the  stage  of  imitation,  1 
and  to  put  a character  and  life  of  their  own  into  1 
the  new  School  of  Architecture. 

“Reparations,”  by  M.  H.  Rayon,  gives  an 
. account  of  the  French  legal  aspect  of  the  question 
of  repairs,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
France,  the  subject  of  “ reparations”  being,  in  a 
legal  sense,  analogous  to  that  of  “ dilapidations”  in 
. England.  “ Resistance  des  Materiaux  ” is  treated  ■ 
by  the  editor  rather  more  briefly  than  we  should 
have  expected  for  so  large  and  important  a subject. 
M.  Rayon’s  article  on  “ Responsabilite  ” should  ' 
be  of  interest  to  English  architects,  as  giving  an. 
outline  of  the  legal  resi^onsibility  of  Imilders  and  1 
architects  in  a country  where,  as  we  know,  archi- 
tects are  held  much  more  directly  responsible  for 
defects  in  their  buildings  than  is  the  case  ini 
England,  and  appear  to  thrive  under  and  tol 
uphold  the  system,  which  certainly  offers  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  thoroughness  of  work.  From  1 
this  article  they  will  learn  how  architects  have, 
been  adjudged  in  French  courts  to  be  pecuniarily! 
liable  for  the  cost  of  a building  in  excess  of  their 
estimates,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  think  it 
would  not  be  at  all  a bad  thing  if  the  same  rule 
obtained  in  England. 

The  article  “ Kinceau,”  which  is  equivalent  toi 
scroll  ornament  derived  from  foliage  forms,  by 
M.  Mayeux,  is  a remarkably  good  essay,  treating' 
this  interesting  subject  in  a very  complete  manner, 
considering  the  brief  limits  of  the  article,  and 
illustrating  it  by  very  well-chosen  and  typical: 
e.xamples.  M.  Ch.  Lucas  also  treats  veryably^ 
and  in  a concentrated  manner  the  important 
subject  of  “ Romaine  (architecture.)”  M-' 
Rivoalen  treats  Romanesque  (“  Rcfman”)  archi- 
tecture in  England  with  more  sympathy  than  he! 
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Fig.  3.  FROM  TUPLOW  HILL.  NEAR  CATERHAM.  SURRP:Y  (LOOKING  EAST). 

Shewing  Chalk  hills  in  foreground,  on  left,  and  in  distance  ; Upper  Greensand  undulation,  and  loivdving  lands 

formed  of  Gault  clay. 


Fig.  4.— FROM  SELSLEY  HILL,  NEAR  STROOD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


being  Lower  Lias  Clav 


Fig.  5.— SECTION  IN  CHALK  QUARRY,  PURLEY,  SURREY. 


Shewing  two  kinds  of  Chalk,  viz.,  soft  Chalk  rubble  and  Chalk  rock 
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bestows  on  Renaissance  in  England,  and  with 
some  sufficiently  typical  illustrations  from 
Rochester,  Durham,  and  Canterbury.  The 
subject  of  Romanesque  architecture  generally  is 
ably  treated  by  M.  Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  with 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  illustrations. 
“Rurales  (constructions),”  or  as  we  should  say 
“ harm-buildings,”  is  treated  at  some  length  by 
Mr.  A.  Cosset,  but  the  illustrations  do  not  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
practical  architecture's  in  a very  advanced  stage 
in  France. 


“Serrurerie  Technique”  is  treated  at  some 
length,  with  a good  many  practical  illustrations, 
by  F.  R.  (M.  Rivoalen?),  and  “Serrurerie”  in 
the  artistic  sense  by  M.  Henri  Nodet.  This  latter 
IS  a very  good  and  very  largely  illustrated  article, 
and  the  illustrations  in  this  case  are  selected  with 
more  impartial  regard  to  variety  of  nationality  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  Encyclopedie. 
“Societ^s  d’Architectes  ” is  an  article  of  some 
iriterest  by  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  special  capa- 
bilities for  dealing  with  this  subject ; it  is 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  seals  or  medals 
of  various  leading  architectural  societies  in  the 
I world,  among  which  that  of  the  Institute  of  British 
I Architects,  a product  of  the  period  of  taste  for 
j heraldic  Medueval  devices,  is  not  one  of  the  best, 

I and  not  good  even  of  its  type,  though  it  is  certainly 
1 better  than  the  bald  and  commonplace  seal  of  the 
' American  Institute  of  Architects,  also  we  imagine, 

I not  a production  of  very  recent  date.  The  best 
■ is  the  medal  of  the  “ Soci^t^  National  des  .\rchi- 
I tectes  de  France,”  showing  an  emblematical 
' woman  seated  among  implement's  of  architectural 
I design,  with  the  portico  of  a temple  in  the  back- 
ground. The  more  recent  “Societe  Centrale” 
also  employs  on  its  medal  the  device  of  a classic 
figure  emblematical  of  architecture,  treated  in  a 
decorative  manner,  and  seated  between  conven- 
tional and  natural  sprays  of  vegetation  ; the 
natural  spray  might  have  been  spared,  and  does 
not  add  to  the  decorative  effect  and  significance 
of  the  whole.  The  seal  of  the  “ Caisse 
de  Defense  Mutuelle,”  a female  head  of 
Greek  type,  in  profile,  crowned  with  a castle, 
is  a good  design  in  a more  severe  style. 

M.  Lucas  also  treats  the  subject  “ Stele,”  a type 
of  monumental  erection  which  has  appealed 
specially  to  French  taste,  and  has  been  very 
largely  used  in  modern  monuments;  an  example 
of  this  use  is  given  in  an  engraving  of  the  stele 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Consiant-Diifeux. 

The  important  subject  of  “Style,”  as  an 
abstract  quality  in  architecture,  is  treated  at  some 
length  by  M.  Leon  Labrouste.  lie  regards 
Ruskin  and  Semper  as  the  two  writers  who  have 
in  modern  times  made  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  critical  and  philosophical  con- 
sideration of  style.  We  should  hardly  regard 
Ruskin  as  a clear  or  definite  writer  on  style  ; 
Semper  was,  though  he  had  the  usual  fault  of  the 
zesthetic  theorist,  of  being  too  sure  of  everything. 
M.  Labrouste  warns  his  readers  against  the  mis- 
conception (a  very  common  one)  which  leads 
people  to  confound  style  with  fashion  (mode). 
The  article  concludes  with  an  analysis 
or  summary  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  style,  which  comes  sufficiently  near  the 
mark,  but  we  confess  that  we  hardly  think  precise 
definition  possible.  The  “ Styles  Fran^ais”  are 
historically  treated  by  M.  Rivoalen  at  considerable 
length  and  with  a profusion  of  illustrations  giving 
examples  of  the  differences  of  detail  and  ornament 
in  the  succeeding  Renaissance  styles  or  fashions 
of  France  (for  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Louis  Quatorze,  Louis  Quinze,  and  Louis  Seize 
are  modifications  of  the  same  style  according  to 
different  fashions).  The  successive  styles  of  other 
countries,  and  their  modifications,  are  we  suppose 
of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  those  of 
France,  as  they  are  left  out  of  account  altogether. 
The  subject  “Theatre”  is  treated  by  M. 
Cosset  in  a very  practical  .spirit,  with  a good 
many  plans  of  various  theatres.  M.  Cosset  not 
unnaturally  contrasts  our  Covent  Garden  house 
with  the  Paris  Opera  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  latter,  as  he  has  every  right  to  do ; but  in 
regard  to  smaller  theatres  he  seems  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  recent  great  improvements  in  the 
sanitary  and  fireproof  construction  and  arrange- 
ment  of  theatres  in  this  country,  and  of  The 
excellent  examples  of  these  qualities  to  be  found 
in  some  recent  London  theatres,  from  which 
French  theatre  architects  might  learn  something. 
An  article  on  Versailles  by  M.  Rivoalen  is  a useful 
roncise  history  of  the  celebrated  Palace,  with 
illustrations  showing  it  at  different  stages  of  its 
development. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  completion  of  what 


of  various  kinds,  and  one  which  every  architect 
may  be  glad  to  have  on  his  shelves.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  repeat  that  its  value  is  con- 
siderably impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  subjects  are  treated  from  an  entirely  French 
point  of  view — that  the  book  is,  in  fact,  emphati- 
cally a P'renchman’s  Encyclopoedia  of  architecture  : 
a title  which  implies  both  many  excellences  and 
many  limitations. 


Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Distribution, 
Parts  II.  and  III.  By  W.  Perrkn  Maycock, 
M.I.E  E.  London:  Whittaker  & Co.  1893. 
We  noticed  Part  1.  of  this  treatise,  published 
towards  the  end  of  1892,  last  January.  Parts 
II.  and  III.,  though  published  at  an  interval  of 
some  months,  reached  us  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them 
together.  Part  II.  opens  with  chap,  vii.,  in 
which  no  less  than  seventeen  direct  current 
dynamos  are  described  in  forty-two  pages,  nearly 
half  of  which  space  is  occupied  with  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 
they  should  receive  anything  like  adequate  treat- 
ment in  this  space ; the  two  open-coil  arc 
machines,  the  Brush  and  the  Thomson-Houston, 
fare  best,  and  the  regulating  gear  for  the  Statter 
constant  current  dynamo  is  pretty  fully  described. 
The  student  is  mercifully  warned  not  to  “read 
straight  through  this  chapter,”  but  “ to  refer 
particularly  only  to  those  machines  that  are 
brought  under  his  notice  ” ; but  we  think  it  would 
have  been  much  more  useful  had  Mr.  Maycock 
selected  only  one  or  two  typical  machines  and 
described  them  in  detail,  leading  his  readers,  as 
far  as  may  be,  along  the  lines  of  thought  of  the 
inventors,  and  pointing  out  the  reason  of  each 
variation  or  peculiarity  in  the  design.  It  is  sin- 
gular, too,  to  find  fast  and  loose  pulleys  and 
striking  gear  described  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to 
the  Statter  dynamo.  Of  course,  Mr.  Maycock 
knows  that  this  device  is  far  older  than  any 
dynamo,  but  the  way  the  matter  is  put  might 
deceive  a student  innocent  of  all  previous  know- 
ledge of  mechanism. 

In  the  next  chapter  alternators  are  similarly 
dealt  with.  The  space  given  to  each  machine  is 
about  the  same,  but  owing  to  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  this  class,  the  treatment  is  more 
adequate. 

Then  follows  a chapter  on  motors,  very  ele- 
mentary and  very  clear,  as  befits  an  introductory 
manual ; after  which  there  is  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory chapter  on  the  characteristic  curve.  We  must 
demur,  however,  to  Mr.  Maycock’s  definition — 
“A  characteristic  curve  may  be  defined  as  a 
diagram  in  which  a curved  or  straight  line  is 
employed  to  represent  the  relation  of  certain  vary- 
ing values  to  each  other.”  This  surely  is  far  too 
wide  a definition.  The  term,  though  occasionally 
used  for  the  curve  giving  the  relation  between 
induction  and  magnetising  force,  should  only  be 
employed  for  the  curve  connecting  the  E.  M.  F. 
and  current  of  a dynamo. 

A good  chapter  on  lamps  and  .systems  of  dis- 
tribution completes  the  volume. 

Vol.  III.  opens  with  electrolysis,  and  here  we 
find  once  more  the  loose  statement  that  “as 
water  itself  is  comparatively  a bad  conductor,  it 
is  necessary  to  slightly  acidulate  it  with  a few 
drops  of  acid.”  If  this  were  the  only  function  of 
the  acid,  it  would  matter  little  what  acid  were 
used.  We  much  prefer  to  regard  the  acid  itself 
as  the  electrolyte,  the  oxygen  at  the  anode  being 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
effected  by  the  anion  of  the  acid. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  here  allowed  a protest 
against  .Mr.  Maycock’s  invention  " Kathion" — 
Kation  we  know  and  cation  we  know,  but  what  is 
this  Kathion  but  a monstrosity  born  of  ignorance 
of  Greek  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  expect  an 
author  to  know  Greek  when  he  has  hardly 
mastered  his  own  tongue,  and  there  are  in  these 
volumes  several  instances  of  defective  English. 
Thus,  on  page  212,  we  find  it  stated  that  the 
least  active  coils  are  “ parallel  with  themselves,” 
on  page  217  “ensure”  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
prevent,  and  on  page  306  we  have  the  singularly 
ungrammatical  sentence,  “ such  a lamp  obviously 
does  not  need  replenishing  with  carbons  so  often 
as  an  ordinary,  or  single  carbon  lamp,  such  as  are 
(sic)  shown  in  Figs.  202,  203A,  &c.,”  while  on  the 
next  page  we  find  magnetise  used  as  a neuter 
verb. 

The  few  pages  on  electrolysis  introduce  the 
subject  of  secondary  batteries,  which  are  very  well, 
though  briefly,  treated.  After  this  we  come  to 
chapters  on  transformers,  on  systems  of 


useful  information  in  a very  limited  space. 
Chapter  XVI.  on  “ Electrical  Measurements  and 
Calculations”  contains  a number  of  very  easy 
numerical  questions  fully  worked  out,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  useful  to  students.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  there  is  an  examination  paper  on  its 
subject  matter,  and  the  book  closes  with  a brief 
sketch  of  the  most  recent  advances,  and  indicates 
the  directions  in  which  further  advance  may  be 
expected.  An  index,  and  a few  blank  pages  for 
notes,  completes  a treatise  which,  though  singu- 
larly unequal  in  merit,  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  as  an  elementary  manual 
for  candidates  for  examination. 


An  Attempt  to  Recover  the  First  Design  of  the 
West  Front  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
now  Peterborough  Cathedral.  By  Jas.  Thomas 
Ir^’INE.  Published  for  the  Author  by  C. 
Pldwards;  Peterborough:  1893. 

This  is  a reprint  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Irvine, 
the  well-known  clerk  of  works  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  (and  previously  at  many  other  cathedrals 
when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  them  in  hand),  who 
knows  every  stone  of  the  building.  The  subject 
is  not  the  projected  west  front  of  the  Transitional 
builders  which  was  hastily  abandoned  shortly 
after  commencement,  in  order  to  build  the 
existing  one,  but  the  variations  between  the 
u|)per  part  (mainly)  of  the  existing  front  and  the 
original  intention  of  its  designer.  The  conclusions 
are  entirely  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the 
existing  building  and  the  evidence  furnished  by 
discrepancies  in  the  stone  work.  The  paper  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  valuable  as  a record  of  facts, 
and  probable  in  regard  to  the  deductions  made 
from  the  facts.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Irvine,  however,  in  thinking  the  late  west  porch 
stuck  in  the  central  arch  of  the  great  portico  in 
any  way  an  improvement  to  the  appearance  of 
the  front.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  is  an 
excrescence  on  a grand  design,  though  it  is  no 
doubt  a remarkable  example  of  cleverness  in 
turning  a practical  necessity  into  what  is  in  itself 
a pleasing  architectural  feature,  but  entirely 
out  of  scale  and  harmony  with  the  main  design  of 
the  west  front,  and  consequently  spoiling  it. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

NEW  BVE-LAWS  FOR  LONDON. 

Sir, — Under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1S91,  the  London  County  Council  have  promul- 
gale<i  bye-laws  which  have  been  “allowed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board”  on  June  28  last,  and 
are  now  in  force. 

These  bye-laws  (published  in  a paper,  No.  104, 
price  3d.  Sold  by  Steel  & Jones,  Spring-Gardens, 
S.W. ) are  such  as  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  and  the 
attention  of  architects  has  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  been  specially  directed  to  them. 

In  the  bye-laws  there  will  be  found  numerous 
important  regulations  affecting  buildings — whether 
constructed  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
— as  to  the  closing  and  filling  up  of  cesspools  and 
privies,  as  to  the  construction  of  water-closets, 
earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  cesspools,  &c.,  and 
the  proper  accessories  thereof. 

It  is  provided  that  ever)’  sanitary  authority  shall 
enforce  the  bye-laws,  and  any  directions  given  by 
the  said  authority  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
bye-laws,  and  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  accordance 
shall  be  void  ; from  this  it  will  be  observed  that 
we  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  uniformity  in 
these  matters  throughout  the  Administrative 
County  of  London. 

Thomas  Henry  Watson. 


i “■  I uii  uaijsiyi  iiiers,  on  syscems  or  suotilv. 

pubratio,^  fall 'T'r  ‘ “"‘i  ■>"  and  other  accessories,  in  which 

publication,  full  of  illustrations  and  information  | the  author  has  contrived  to  convey  a great  deal  of 


THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Mountford,  in  his  Presidenlal 
address  to  the  Architectural  Association,  when 
commenting  on  the  manner  in  which  “ Design” 
is  dealt  with  in  the  Examination,  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  important  change  which  will  be 
made  when  the  new  “ Final  Examination  ” comes 
into  operation  in  1895. 

The  “ Time  Table”  of  the  Programme  of  this 
Examination  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings,  R.I.B.A.,  Vol.  ix.,  No.  17, 
June  22,  1893,  p.  418.  The  arrangements  set 
out  therein  provide  that  the  subject  “Design” 
shall  be  the  first  taken,  when  the  candidate’s 
mind  is  fresh  and  unwearied,  and  the  times  are — 

“Friday,  10  to  6;  Design  pf  a building  of 
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moderate  dimensions,  or  a portion  of  a more  impor- 
tant edifice,  to  be  made  from  particulars  given.  &c. 

Saturday.  10  to  4 : The  constructional  and  artistic 
details  of  the  design  made  on  Friday. 

The  subject  having  been  communicated  to  the 
candidate  in  general  terms  at  the  same  time  as  his 
admission  to  the  Examination. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  Programme  ol 
the  Examination  will  satisfy  all  its  critics,  but  the 
change  which  will  be  established  by  the  new 
Programme  will  certainly  be  a great  improvement 
on  the  system  it  will  supersede. 

Arthur  Cates. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  R.  I.  B. 

7,  WhiUhall  Yard,  SJV.,  Oct.  25,  1893- 


PROPOSED  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  IN 
1894- 

Sir,— Some  weeks  back  you  very  kindly  inserted 
a letter  from  me  on  the  importance  of  holding  m 
1894  a Building  Exhibition  upon  a wise  and  com- 


Zbc  Stuhcnt'0  Column. 


GEOLOGY.— XVni. 

SCENERY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE. 
illIE  field  geologist  in  constructing  a geo- 
’ logical  map  lakes  advantage  of  every 
surface  feature  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 


prehensive  scale. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  that  the 


^ ^ _ views  I then 

ventured  to  suggest  have  been  acted  upon,  and  that 
ibe  promoters  have  already  secured  the  co-operation 
of  leading  gentlemen,  whose  names  will  be  published 
shortly,  constituting  a consultative  committee. 

The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  classify  all 
exhibits  in  such  a way  as  shall  make  the  Exhibition 
interesting  and  profitable.  . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exhibits  shall  be  in 
strict  sequence,  i.f.,  on  entering  the  building, 
everything  that  pertains  to  foundation  work, 
including  pipes  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
basement,  shall  be  the  first  feature.  Following  this, 
exhibits  connected  with  the  superstructure,  bricks, 
stone,  marble,  timbers,  timbering,  joinery,  con- 
cluding with  roofing,  slates,  tiles,  ridges,  finials,  &c. 
Following  the  structural  features  will  be  all  kinds  of 
decorative  work,  metal  and  wood,  tile  and  other 
features  for  internal  work. 

Under  the  galleries,  and  in  other  suitable  parts, 
it  is  proposed  there  shall  be  working  machinery 
illustrating  how  joinery  work  is  now  perfected, 
encaustic  and  other  tiles  pressed,  with  a thousand- 
and-one  labour-saving  appliances  now  so  largely 
adopted. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  disposed  to  co- 
operate. Mr.  \V.  R.  Larkins,  of  the  National 
Building  Exhibition  Company,  28,  Martin’s  Lane, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.,  will  be  most  pleased  to  bear 
from  them,  and  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  valuable.  T.  Ireeman. 


suriace  icatuic  lu  *1....  ...  

If,  in  going  over  a flat  country,  he  comes  across 
an  inequality  in  the  ground,  he  at  once  feels  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  same — a characteristic  undulation,  a low 
range  of  hills,  a dome-shaped  boss  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  a terrace- like  series  of  steps,  each  has 
some  geological  meaning,  in  most  instances 
indicating  a change  from  one  class  of  rock  to 
another.  A little  experience  shows  him  more- 
over that  each  kind  of  material  on  weathering  pro- 
duces a marked  contour  of  an  unmistakable 
character.  A soft  limestone  exhibits  a totally 
different  outline  to  a hard  one,  and  both  are 
clearly  distinguishable  in  that  respect  from  sand- 
stone or  slate.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  soft  clay  or  sand  can  produce 
such  bold  features  as  a compact  crystalline  mate- 
rial, or  that  a rock  full  of  regular  joints  and 
cleavage  planes  will  present  many  features_  in 
common  with,  say,  an  irregularly-jointed  granite. 
We  all  know  that  the  character  of  soil  very 


going  observations,  drawing  upon  tracts  of  1 
country  near  home  to  furnish  the  material.  \\  e 
will  first  go  to  Caterham  in  Surrey,  which  place  is  ■ 
situated  on  the  Chalk  formation.  In  that  district  I 
we  find  there  are  at  least  two  very  difterent  I 
kinds  of  Chalk,  as  shown  in  fig.  5 (litho-  . 
graph  plates).  The  upper  half  of  this  pit  I 
may  be  described  as  a soft,  rubble -like,  , 
earthy  limestone  devoid  of  anything  like  regular  i 
ioinling  ; the  lower  part  is  a comparatively  hard  ! 
earthy  limestone,  with  a more  or  less  regular  i 
system  of  jointing  and  bedaing,  breaking  up  into 
large  cubical  fragments  and  blocks.  The  junction 
betw'een  the  two  beds  is  well  shown  in  the  : 
illustration.  Wc  cannot  pause  here  to  explain  ■ 
the  origin,  or  in  what  way  such  a variable  : 
structure  in  the  same  class  of  rock  influences  : 
certain  fundamental  questions  relating  to  water- 
.supply;  but  the  student  will  readily  umlerstand 
that  the  two  beds  must  weather  differently. 
Attention  may,  however,  be  ^lled  to  the  . 
existence  of  a “pipe,”  indicated  by  a dark  ■ 
patch  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  section,  a little 
to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  illustration.  Ihe  ; 
“ pipe”  in  this  case  is  filled  with  ferruginous  earth 
' and  gravel  which  have  fallen  into  what  was  once  i 
a hole  in  the  Chalk. 

Taking  now  the  road  from  Caterham  towards 
: Godstone  we  enter  on  the  confines  of  the  map  | 
■ delineated  in  fig.  6 Arriving  from  the  north,  we  i 


WHAT  IS  A PUBLIC  SEWER? 

Sir, — Bv  your  permission  I should  like  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinion  of  your  readers  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Sanitary  .\ct  of  1890,  respecting  the 
drainage  of  one  or  more  houses  of  a terrace  into 
the  public  sewer  of  a street.  The  Public  Health 
Act,  1890,  sec.  19,  states,  “That  where  a nuisance 
or  complaint  exists  the  local  authorities  can  compel 
the  owners  to  abate  the  nuisance ; if  they  do  not  do 
so  the  sanitary  authority  can  do  the  work  and  charge 
it  to  the  owner  or  owners  as  a private  improve- 
ment.” This  is  an  extension  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1873.  Sec.  19,  1890,  says,  “ For  the  purpose 
of  this  section  the  expression  drain  includes  a drain 
used  for  more  than  one  building.”  I live  in  an 
urban  district  where  the  clerk  and  chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  have  pronounced  that  a 
drain  that  connects  to  more  than  one  house  is  a 
public  sewer,  and  repairable  as  such  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  at  the  ratepayers  expense ; they  go 
farther,  and  say  that  in  addition  to  the  syphon  that 
disconnects  the  main  sewer  from  the  houses  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a syphon  and  air-shaft  to  each 
cottage  or  house  ; this^  to  me.  is  spoiling  the  drains 
or  sanitation  with  a vengeance.  Some  of  your 
readers,  perhaps,  might  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten 
me  on  this  subject,  or  how  the  Act  is  enforced  in 
their  locality  ; or  possibly  some  one  may  know  if  any 
decision  has  been  given  in  any  law  courts  as  to  the 
definition  of  a public  sewer.  C.  H.  A. 


fl.-Chalk. 

b.  — Upper  Greensand. 

c. — Gault  Clay. 


Pic-  6 —Geological  Map  of  the  neighhouthood  of  Godstone,  Surrey. 

Greensand:  Folkestone  bed.s.  I ^.-lower  Greensand  : .\thcrheld  beds;  • 

Sandgate  beds.  [ h. — Weald  Clay. 
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Oak  Reredos  for  a Morning  Chapel 
Japan. — On  the  13th  insl. , prior  to  a service  held  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Exeter  Cathedral  by  the  Guild 
of  St.  Paul,  a presentation  was  made  by  the  meml>ers 
of  the  Exeter  Branch  of  the  Guild  to  the  Bishop. 
The  present  assumes  the  form  of  a carved 
reredos  designed  for  the  Bishop's  morning  chapel  at 
Sakio-Cho-Shiba-Tokyo.  Japan.  The  super-altar  is 
supported  by  ornamental  brackets,  and  above  is  the 
reredos  proper,  divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
central  one  higher  than  tlie  flanking  ones,  and 
gabled  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  midst  of  a vesica, 
formed  of  conventional  clouds,  is  the  rising  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  act  of  ascension.  The  right  band  is 
raised  in  Benediction.  In  recessed  and  carved  panels 
at  each  side  are  angels  in  attitudes  of  adoration. 
The  framed  work  is  carved  with  running  ornament 
of  fifteenth-century  West-country  character,  and  the 
sides  abutting  the  central  gable  have  cornices  of  lace- 
hke  carving.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 
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Fij;.  y. —Section  across  fig.  6 along  the  road  from  Calerham  to  Titbnrslow  Hilt. 


largely  determines  the  nature  of  the  vegetation 
growing  upon  it  ; thus  fir-lrees  grow  luxuriantly 
on  a sandy  soil,  oak-trees  on  firm  clay-land,  and 
so  forth.  When  natural  sections  fail  him,  the 
field  geologist  can  frequently  arrive  at  the 
approximate  nature  of  a deposit  by  closely  ob- 
serving the  species  of  trees  growing  on  it.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  vegetation  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  the 
character  of  “ solid  ” rocks,  as  these  latter  may 
be,  and  often  are,  partially  masked  by  superficial 
I defxisits  in  which  trees  take  root. 

1 Let  us  endeavour  to  illustrate-  some  of  the  fore- 


ascend  a gentle  slope,  until  we  stand  on^  th 
summit  of  the  Chalk  {a)  escarpment— the  Nort 
Downs— passing  some  clumps  of  trees  by  the  wa 
which  denote  the  presence  of  drift-gravel,  &ci 
' lying  on  the  Chalk.  From  this  elevation  a fir: 
view  southwards  is  disclosed,  looking  over  a broa 
valley  towards  another  range  of  hills,  compose 
; of  the  Hythe  beds  (/)  of  the  Lower  Greeiisano 
' clothed  with  trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  react 
Still  standing  at  the  top  of  the  Chalk  ridge,  n 
' far  from  the  point  marked  “quarry”  on  the  mar 
we  cast  our  eyes  eastwards  along  the  souther 
flank  of  the  escarpment,  and  observe  U 
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view  represented  in  fig.  3,  on  the  lithograph 
plate.  ° ^ 

_ Chalk  hills  are  remarkably  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion in  almo.st  any  situation,  the  only  clothing 
they  possess  being  short,  stunted  grass  an  inch  or 
so  in  height,  and  occasionally  a few  bushes 
dotted  here  and  there.  The  illustration  given, 
however  {fig.  3),  forms  rather  an  exceiition  to 
this  rule ; it  has  been  selected  to  show  as 
many  features  as  jiossible  in  a limited  space. 
Here  the  student  will  recognise  the  steep  Chalk 
slopes  m the  foreground,  to  the  right,  and  in  the 
dist^ce.  He  will  perceive  that  in  some  places 
the  Chalk  is  only  covered  with  short  grass,  being 
comparatively  bare,  whilst  in  others,  well-wooded 
coppices,  <S:c.,  make  their  appearance.  It  would 
not  be  very  difficult  in  such  a district  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  superficial  patches  of  sand,  gravel 
and  clay  forming  the  drift,  as  they  are  approxi- 
mately mdicateil  by  the  situations  of  the  trees 
A characteristic  feature  of  Chalk  hills  (not  seen  in 
our  illustration  liy  reason  of  the  view  having  been 
taken  along  the  flank  of  the  escarpment  instead 
of  m front  of  it)  is  the  formation  of  hollows, 
coombes,  or  “punch-bowls”  on  their  steep, 
arch-shaped  slopes.  On  looking  at  a Chalk 
escarpment  from  a distance,  one  often  sees  a 
number  of  these  hollows,  one  after  the  ottier, 
along  the  line  of  hills. 

■ Reining  to  fig.  3,  which  the  student  is 
desired  to  carefully  compare  with  figs.  6 and  7 
whilst  reading  these  remarks,  we  may  call  atten- 
hon  to  the  very  different  style  of  surface  con- 
figuration after  descending  the  Chalk  hills.  We 
now  find  ourselves  on  a fiat  or  slightly  undulating 
tract  of  country,  clearly  shown  in  the  Illustration^ 
sudden  change  is  not  fat  to 
seek.  Chalk,  although  by  no  means  a durable 
W ‘hs  aslion  of  the  weather  much 

be  ter  than  does  soft  clay,  and  if  the  student  has 
fo  lowed  the  section  (fig.  j)  „p  this  point  he 
tow-lymg  land  (after  passing  a 
slight  undulatton  caused  by  the  Upper  Greensand) 
rIeuuH  of  Gault  clay,  which  has  given  way  to 
denudation  much  more  readily  than  the  Chalk 
Continuing  our  walk  southwards  over  this  damp, 
earthy  clay,  with  its  fine  trees,  we  come  actOM 
some  rising  ground  denoting  a change  in  the 
nature  of  he  rock  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road  observe  a arge  sand-pit  in  the  Folkestone 

ere!' 11'^’“  beautifully  clean  and 

crystalline,  and  is  actively  worked.  Passing 
through  the  picturesque  village  of  Godstone,  and 
°'’n  Sandgate  beds,  we  arrive  in  a 

well-wooded  country,  and  noting  that  the  trees 
are  mostly  firs,  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
subsod  IS  sand.  The  road  now  begins  to 
ascend  the  side  of  a sleep  hill,  near  the 
summit  of  which  we  find  ourselves  facing  the 
Ik  ‘V,  ‘y.S'  (-/)•  illustrated  in 

mom  r P^ii'ably  pau.ie  for  a 

monient  to  e.\amine  some  peculiarstruclures  found 
herein,  which  have  mainly  been  instrumental 
m assisting  the  loose  material  to  resist  the  “agents 
of  denudation.^  We  see  slabs  of  chocolate-^ and 
otange-colouted  material,  as  well  as  twisted  pieces 
ying  about  the  floor  of  the  pit.  On  lookblg  m 
the  section  we  note  that  the  .sand  itself  is  of  an 
orange-yellow  tint,  and  by  scaling  the  precipitous 

52’  “"Siokl  position  m 

n/K,  and  discover  that  they  formed  parts  of 
irregularly-disposed  “ pans,”  represented  by  the 
tortuous  lines  near  the  centre  and  top  rightihand 
^rncr  of  our  illustration.  These  cLcolate 
coloured  slabs  have  much  interest  to  the  architect, 
for  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is 

rfl.  ® f“racces,  out  of 

which  the  gates  of  many  edifices  in  London  and 
elsewhere  were  forged  in  olden  times. 

Leaving  the  sand-pit  and  the  road,  we  now 

1 Tilhul^'  8“'"  ">P  of 

. Tilburstow  tlfil,  on  the  escarpment  of  the  Lower 

' I?i2d  7°,  ®P'™‘ii<i  panorama 

, IS  aid  at  our  feet;  the  eye  traces  a flat,  low-lying 
““"‘'y  '*■'!'  c ndge  springing  out  of  it  some  iniles 
away  and  lines  of  blue  hills  are  discerned  in  the 

d?v7ll  I’  “'™"Sh  a gap  in  which  on  a clear 
day  the  waters  of  the  Lnglish  Channel  sparkle, 

1 he  following  sketch  section,  fig.  S,  nives  some 


1 c.  seccion,  ng.  rives  some  is  exemplified  in  the  view  on  the 

I K structure  of  the  ground  seen  south  of|  the  high  hill  crowned  by  the  “ fort 

! NonrH 


Tilburstow  Hill  where  we  now  stand,  from  which 
it  is  observed  that  the  low-lying  land  referred  to 
is,  as  usual,  clay — Wealden  Beds.  The  ridge 
rising  like  an  island  some  distance  off  is  a member 
of  the  Hastings  Sand,  harder  than  the  sea  of 
clay  surrounding  it,  and  stands  boldly  out  to 
proclaim  the  fact.  The  lines  of  blue  hills  seen 
are  the  escarpments  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and 
Chalk  respectively,  the  latter  known  as  the  South 
Downs.  These  are  clearly  indicated  in  the 
diagram,  towards  the  south.  Thus  the  ground 
between  London  and  Brighton  may  be  described 
as  a denuded  anticline— the  “Anticline  of  the 
Weald.”  The  dotted  lines  restore  the  arch, 
partially,  before  denudation,  though,  owing  to 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  ol  the  diagram 
not  being,  of  necessity,  alike,  the  arch  is  dispro- 
portionately heightened.  The  student  will  see 
from  this  illustration  how  great  and  widespread 
are  the  geological  effects  of  meteorological 
action,  and  get  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  material  removed  in  the  process  and  laid  down 
elsewhere. 

On  traversing  the  district  just  described,  the 
architectural  student  will  observe  many  other 
points  of  interest.  lie  should  particularly  note 
the  divers  angles  of  rest,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
different  formations  and  their  varying  degrees  of 
porosity.  At  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarjiment 
north  of  Godstone  are  several  large  underground 
quarries  producing  an  excellent  fire-stone,  and  the 
methods  of  getting  the  material  are  worthy  of 
study.  In  these  quarries  also  he  will,  under 
guidance,  derive  some  information  on  matters 
connected  with  water-supply  ; the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  has  been  carefully  noted  from  time  to 
time,  and  marks  recording  the  same  are  found  on 
the  sides  of  the  galleries.  On  the  Gault,  near  by, 
is  an  old  brickyard,  and  sand-pits  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  In  short,  we  know 
of  no  other  district  near  London  where  so  much, 
geologically,  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  and  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
architect  as  showing  the  influence  of  geological 
structure  on  scenery. 

Coming  now  to  a different  class  of  scenery,  we 
will  ask  the  student  to  accompany  us  to  the 
delightful  valleys  carved  out  of  Jurassic  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud.  Here  the  great 
Oolite  and  Inferior  Oolite,  yielding  good 
building  stone,  especially  on  Minchinhampton 
Common  and  on  the  road  from  Nailsworth  to 
Avening,  have  been  scored  by  denudation  and 
eaten  into  down  to  the  impervious  Lower  Lias, 
the  hill-slopes  sustaining  an  abundant  and  varied 
vegetation.  The  effects  of  weathering  can  be 
studied  at  several  points,  but  nowhere,  perhaps, 
better  than  in  an  opening  in  Great  Oolite,  near 
Avening,  on  the  Tetbury-road,  known  as  Essex’s 
quarry,  or  “Picked-piece.”  One  face  of  this 
working  is  represented  on  our  plate  (fig.  i).  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  stone  varies  much  in 
regard  to  its  jointing  and  bedding.  The  latter  is 
such  that  the  top  of  the  quarry  is  weathered  into 
tile-like  rubble,  which  in  descending  order  insen- 
sibly passes  to  thicker  bedded  strata,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  section  into  beds  of  building  stone, 

2 ft.  or  more  in  depth.  It  is  characteristic  of 
many  Oolites  that  in  weathering  they  split  into 
thin  beds  (sometimes  used  for  roofing  purposes) 
near  the  surface,  and  pass  upwards  from  this 
into  soil.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  for  building  purposes,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  deeply  into  the  rock  before  the 
solid  beds  are  found.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is 
always  the  case,  but  it  is  very  frequently  so. 
The  figure  also  illustrates  false-bedding  cutting 
the  actual  bedding  planes  at  a low  angle,  a 
common  feature  with  Oolites  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stroud. 

The  process  of  denudation  of  such  materials  is 
a very  simple  one  ; having  reduced  the  solid  rock 
to  rubble,  the  latter  in  course  of  time  becomes 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  is  easily  removed  in 
chemical  solution  and  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
rain.  At  the  same  time  the  material  is  harder 
than  some  other  rock.s  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
its  angle  of  weathering  is  a rather  high  one.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  view  on  the  plate,  fic.  4,  by 
K..  .U-  .cr,-.  » The  Summit 


of  this  eminence,  and  for  some  distance  down  its 
steep  slopes,  is  Inferior  Oolite.  On  looking  at 
the  profile  it  will  be  seen  that  this  rather  high 
angle  becomes  slightly  lower,  a circumstance  due 
to  the  difference  in  weathering  imparted  by  the 
bed  next  below — the  Midford  or  Cotteswold 
Sands.  The  Upper  Lias  and  Marlstone  below 
this  cause  another  slight  variation  in  the  slope ; 
until  on  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we 
find  a flat  plain  of  impervious  Lower  Lias  Clay. 
Kodborough  Hill,  as  the  height  just  alluded  to  is 
called,  exhibits  typical  weathering  of  the  Jurassic 
series  ; but  equally  good  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  vicinity — at  Selsley  Hill,  for  example,  from 
whence  tlie  photograph  forming  our  illustration 
was  taken.  The  hills  in  the  distance  are  likewise 
of  Jurassic  age. 


Mr.  Hkorcik  I.,.\nsi)Own.  — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  George  Lansdown,  of  Warwick- 
slreet.  Charing-Cross,  and  67,  New  Kent-road,  S.  E. . 
architect  and  surveyor,  in  his  60th  year.  Deceased, 
who  was  District  Surveyor  of  East  Newington,  and 
part  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  for  nearly 
nineteen  years,  was  the  son  of  the  late  James 
Lansdown,  who  was  eminent  as  an  architect,  and 
was  associated  with  the  late  Decimus  Burton  in 
many  important  works.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  new  corridor-trains 
are  being  largely  canvassed,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  hist  patent  for  this  idea  was  granted  to  Mr. 
George  Lansdown  as  far  back  as  1864,  when,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, the  patent  was  allowed  to  lapse,  Mr. 
Lansdown  reaping  no  material  benefit  whatever 
therefrom. 

Mr.  W.  A.  CuLL.s. — We  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  .\braham  Colls,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  builders,  Coleman  -street, 
which  look  place,  after  a few  days’  illness,  at  his 
residence,  Homedale,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill. 
The  deceased,  who  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  founder 
of  the  firrn.  He  was  this  year's  President  of  the 
Builders  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  a member 
of  the  Institute  of  Builders,  and  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association. 

Ai.oerm.an  Cail.  — The  death  is  announced 
of  Alderman  Cail,  a well-known  contractor  of 
Newcastle.  The  Alderman  was  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  and  had  b^en  a member  of  the  Corporation 
from  1866.  Among  other  works,  he  constructed  the 
North-Eastern  line  from  North  Shields  to  Tyne- 
mouth, involving  the  building  of  a tunnel  under  the 
town  : the  Bishop  .‘Vuckland  branch  line  and  the 
Deerness  Ferry  branch  ; he  made  the  Nidd  Valley 
and  Rosedale  branch  lines,  and  executed  several 
contracts  for  the  '^’orkshire  mines.  He  built  the 
Berwick  Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  and  was  concerned 
in  various  large  undertakings. 

Mr.  James  Hn.i.. — We  regret  to  hear,  just  as 
we  are  going  to  press,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Tames 
Hill,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  James  Hill  & 
Co.,  of  looA,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E,C. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Consecration  op  a Church.  Blaenavon, 
Monmouthshire.— On  the  loih  inst.  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul's,  Blaenavon,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  300  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  of  Newport,  .and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
John  Burgoyne,  of  Blaenavon.  The  tot.al  cost  of  the 
church  will  be  about  ■z.coqoI. 

Masonic  Lodge  for  Pontefract.— Contracts 
have  just  been  let  for  the  erection  of  Masonic  Lodge 
buildings  in  Ropergate,  Pontefract.  The  buildings  are 
to  be  built  of  brick,  with  terra-cotta  panels  and  stone 
facings.  On  the  upper  story  will  be  a lodge-room, 
34  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  ante-rooms  adjoining,  and 
downstairs  will  be  a dining-hall,  51  ft.  by  21  ft., 
which  may  be  also  used  for  a ball-room,  and  will  be 
fitted  with  movable  partitions  to  make  it  into  three 
small  rooms  for  other  purposes.  .A  caretaker’s 
house  will  be  attached.  Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves,  of 
Pontefract,  is  the  architect.  The  cost  will  be  1,000/. 

Proposed  Puhlic  Baths,  Walsall.— On  the 
L4th  inst.  an  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Walsall,  by  Mr.  K.  Walton,  C.E..  as  to 
the  application  of  the  Walsall  Town  Council  for 
power  to  borrow  12,380/,  for  building  public  baths, 
in  Lichfield-street.  The  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Cooper,  laid  before  the  Inspector  the  statistics’ as  to 
the  borough,  showing  a population  of  71,789  at  the 
last  census.  13,000  houses,  and  a rateable  value  of 
sum  to  be  borrowed  included  9,000/. 
for  tlie  building.  The  Council  had  had  twenty-five 
sets  of  plans  sent  in  for  the  baths,  and  had  selected 
those  of  Mr.  Bonner.  Chcapside,  London.  The 
building  would  provide  two  swimming-baths  of 
80  ft.  by  30  ft. , with  forty  dressing-boxes,  and  60  ft. 
by  25  ft.  with  thirty-four  dressing-boxes.  There 
would  be  four  first-class  men's  supper-baths  and 
eighteen  second-class,  and  two  first-class  women’s 
and  nine  second-class;  besides  a set  of  Turkish 
baths.  Afterwards  Mr.-  R.  H.  Middleton  (the 
Borough  Surveyor)  and  Mr.  Bonner  (the  architect) 
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gave  evidence  as  to  dimensions,  drains,  ventilation, 
water  supply,  and  other  matters.  Subsequently  the 
Inspector  visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  baths. 

Church.  Fleur-de-Li.s,  Monmouthshire.— 

On  the  iiih  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Lewis,  at  Fleur-de-Lis.  The  church  is  being 
built  on  a site  given  by  Lord  Tredegar.  It  will 
accommodate  over  350  persons.  Mr.  L.  M.  Bru«- 
Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  is  the  architect,  ^lessrs.  1. 
Williams  & Son,  of  Cwradwr,  Newbridge,  Mon., 
builders,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  contract. 
This  church  is  estimated  to  cost  1,340/. 

New  Church.  Preston.— On  the  19th  inst. 

Dr.  Moorhouse.  Bishop  of  Manchester,  consecrated 
the  new  church  of  St.  Jude,  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  St.  Paul's-road,  Preston.  The  building 
has  been  built  at  a cost  of  over  6,600/.,  including 
the  site,  and  has  seating  capacity  for  800.  The  new 
church  in  plan  consists  of  a wide  nave  with  side 
aisles  and  transepts  ; a large  chancel  and  north  and 
south  chancel  aisles.  The  baptistry  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  separated  from  it  by  an  arcad^ 
The  principal  porch  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  Other  entrances  are  provided  to  the  south 
aisle  and  north  transept.  At  the  e^t  end  of  the 
south  chancel  aisle  the  clergy  vestry  is  placed,  and 
the  organ-loft  is  constructed  over  this  aisle,  and 
opens  into  the  chancel  and  south  transept.  Other 
vestries  are  also  provided  under  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  north  chancel  aisle  is  arranged  as  a 
side  chapel.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  aisles  by  arcades,  which  will  ultimately  be 
filled  with  open  screens.  The  chancel  fittings  through- 
out are  of  oak.  The  other  benches  and  joiners'  work 
generally  are  of  selected  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  floor 
is  laid  with  dark  red  tiles.  The  glazing  throughout 
is  of  tinted  Cathedral  glass.  Externally  the  building 
is  of  flat-faced  Yorkshire  parpoinls,  with  red  Rain- 
hill  stone  diessings.  The  roofs  are  of  north-country 
green  slates,  with  red  Staffordshire  ridge  cresting. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Late  Decorated  Gothic.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton,  and  the  general  contractor  for  the  work 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Croft. 

New  Church.  Saltnev.— On  the  2tst  inst.  the 
new  church  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Saltnev,  Chester,  was 
consecrated  bv  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  edifice, 
which  will  seat  about  500  persons,  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  Chester, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  old  church  of  the  Holy 
Epiphany. 

Proposed  New  Theatre,  Wolvekh.xmpton. 

— Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a theatre  to  be 
placed  in  Lichfield-street,  Wolverhampton,  near  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  a 
frontage  in  the  new  thoroughfare  of  123  ft.,  and 
carry  the  building  back  into  Berry-street.  The 
architect  will  be  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  of  London. 

Manchester  College,  Oxford.— The  new 
structure  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  was 
opened  on  the  i8th  inst.  The  new  buildings,  which 
were  begun  about  three  years  ago,  are  situated  in 
Mansfield-road.  The  main  buildings  of  the  college 
are  disposed  round  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the 
back  of  which  is  nearly  filled  by  a lower  range 
occupied  by  a domestic  block.  The  rooms  used  by 
the  professors  are  grouped  in  the  central  block 
facing  Mansfield-road.  and  the  two  wings  contain 
the  chapel  upon  the  south,  and  the  library  block 
upon  the  north,  each  terminating  in  a gable  towards 
the  street,  and  looking  with  traceried  windows  into 
the  quadrangle.  The  entrance  to  the  college  is 
under  the  lower,  through  a hall  with  mosaic  floor 
and  vaulted  roof,  the  ribs  of  which  meet  in  foliated 
bosses,  out  of  which  archways  lead  up>on  the  right 
into  the  college  itself,  and  upon  the  left  into  the 
vestibule  forming  the  approach  to  the  chapel,  and 
from  which  a staircase  leads  to  the  first  and  second 
floors.  The  chapel  is  a rectangular  building  divided 
into  a nave  and  raised  choir  or  morning  chapel. 
The  former  is  panelled  with  oak  and  the  latter 
surrounded  with  oak  stalls,  organ-screen,  and 
panelling,  with  pulpit  and  eagle  on  either  side  of  the 
steps.  A corridor  leading  out  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  right  forms  an  enclosed  cloister  round  two 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  with  the  principal’s  room 
and  college  office  on  the  right,  the  students'  common- 
room,  cloak-room,  &c.,  at  the  end,  and,  further  on 
to  the  left,  the  large  lecture-room  and  dining-room. 
The  main  staircase  near  the  angle  of  the  corridor 
ascends  to  the  first  floor,  with  the  senior 
common-room  (situated  in  the  tower)  and  two 
professors'  rooms  to  the  left.  It  then  passes 
on  to  the  right  up  a few  more  steps  to  the 
library,  where  upon  a panel  over  the  entrance- 
door  is  carved  the  crest  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate, 
a generous  contributor  to  the  Building  Fund. 
The  library  itself  is  a room  80  ft.  by.  30,  with  large 
projecting  bay  and  oriel  windows,  which  form  inside 
and  out  two  of  the  chief  features  of  this  part  of  the 
building.  The  floor,  roof,  and  fittings  are  all  of  oak. 
Upon  the  second  floor  there  are  three  rooms — s 
large  one  in  the  tower,  and  two  smaller  ones  beyond ; 
and  the  back  buildings  contain  boiler-house,  college 
kitchen  and  its  accessories,  with  a porter's  residence 
upon  the  first  floor.  The  rooms  of  the  college  are 
lighted  with  the  electric  light,  and  the  corridors  with 
gas.  The  general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  the  heating  and 
ventilating  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son.  Dr.  Ho'pkin- 
son  has  act^  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  Com- 


mittee and  superintended  the  electrical  work,  the 

wiring  of  which  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt,  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  & 
Co.  The  furnishing  is  by  Mr.  James  Lamb,  and 
the  carving  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son  & Hobbs.  Mr. 
\V  Meldrum  hns  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects.  Messrs.  Worthington 
& Eigood.  Since  the  death  of  their  partner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington  and  his  son,  Mr.  Percy  Scott 
Worthington,  have  carried  the  work  to  completion. 
We  illustrated  the  building  in  the  Builder  for 
October  24,  1891. 

Christ  Church  Choir  School  House, 
Oxford. — A new  residence  for  the  master  and  boys 
of  the  Cathedral  Schools.  Oxford,  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  Brewer-street.  The  building  is  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Moore,  of  Oxford,  and  is 
of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  practically  divided  into  thr^ 
compartments,  the  front  block  forming  the  master  s 
residence,  the  central  portion  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  offices,  and  the  rear  block  the  boys'  rooms 
and  dormitories.  The  building  work  is  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Axtell.  Some 
ornamental  carving  has  been  introduced,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Butcher  & Axtell,  of 
London. 

Restoration  of  Church  Tower,  Isfield, 
Sussex.— On  the  nth  inst.  the  tower  of  the  parish 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  Isfield,  near  Lewes, 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Tufnell  after  restora- 
tion. The  old  tower,  a structure  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  of  a very  plain  type,  was  covered 
with  a slated  roof  of  late  date.  This  has  been 
removed  and  the  walls  raised  about  17  ft-,  forming  a 
new  bell  chamber  with  eight  new  windows.  The 
walls  are  finished  with  an  embattled  parapet,  and  a 
spire  covered  w'ith  oak  shingles  surmounts  the 
tower  The  old  bell  cages  have  been  raised  up 
about  6 ft.  and  placed  on  a new  stage,  and  a new 
floor  with  a panelled  ceiling  in  oak  has  been  placed 
over  the  baptistry  in  the  tower.  The  faces  of  the 
old  walls  were  not  touched,  but  the  angle  buttresses, 
being  much  decayed,  were  re-faced.  Stone  from 
the  Crowborough  quarries  was  used  on  the  rubble 
walling  with  Stoke  Ground  Bath  stone  in  the 
dressings;  the  walling  and  masonry  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bridgman,  of  Lewes  ; the 
carpentery  and  joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  G.  Bean,  of 
Isfield ; and  the  carving  by  Mr.  G.  Seale,  of  Lon- 
don. The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Rawlinson.  of 
London. 


Paris  correspondent  announces  an  immediately  pro- 

jected reform,  and  stales  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Sambuc,  an  ex-mayor,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  town  to  adopt  the  Shone  system  of  drainage.— 
The  Lancet, 

City  of  Rochester  Drainage.— The  scheme 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  submitted  by 
Messrs.  John  Taylor,  Sons.  S:  Santo  Crimp,  for  the 
Borstal  portion  of  the  borough,  has  been  selected 
by  the  Corporation  as  being  the  most  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  the  engineers 
have  been  instructed  to  submit  the  plans  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary loan  for  the  execution  of  the  work  may  be 
sanctioned. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS, 
The  New  Black  Isle  Railway.— The  new 
line  through  the  Black  Isle,  which  the  directors  of  the 
Highland  Railway  hope  to  be  able  to  open  for  traffic 
next  month,  will,  says  the  give  travelling 

facilities  through  a rich  agricultural  district.  Leaving 
the  main  line  at  Muir  of  Ord.  the  new  railway,  which 
is  some  thirteen  and  a-balf  miles  in  length,  passes 
through  Tarradale.  Proceeding  through  the  Spittal 
■S\^ood.  in  which  there  has  been  some  heavy  cutting, 
the  line  enters  the  estate  of  Kilcoy.  and  passes  close 
to  the  castle.  Near  this  point  the  first  station — 
Redcaslle — has  been  erected.  Running  on.  the 
railway  passes  close  to  the  village  of  Tore,  thence 
on  to  Munlochy,  and  to  the  fishing  village  of  Avoch. 
From  this  point  the  line  skirts  the  seashore,  being 
carried  on  to  Fortrose  at  such  an  elevation  that  at 
some  future  date  it  can  be  easily  extended  on  to 
Rosemarkie,  and  thence  to  Cromarty.  The  station 
buildings  have  been  erected  along  the  route,  and  the 
line  of  railway  is  all  but  completed.  Thecontractors 
were  Messrs.  John  Ross  ic  Son.  and  the  line  was 
surveyed  and  its  construction  superintended  by 
Mr.  Murdoch  Paterson,  the  company's  engineer. 
The  total  cost  is  about  100,000/. 

Sanitary  State  of  Toulon.— Toulon  is  one 
of  the  most  insanitary  towns  of  Trance.  She  has 
frequently  suffered  from  terrible  epidemics,  and 
during  the  course  of  this  year  there  have  Iwen 
several  deaths  from  cholera  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Though  Toulon  has  only  dwellings  for 
about  70,000  inhabitants,  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents estimate  the  number  of  visitors  and  ex- 
cursionists who  went  to  welcome  the  Russian  fleet 
at  300,000.  Doubtless  this  figure  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  More  certain  data  may  be  found  in 
the  announcement  that  the  railway  company  has 
issued  over  165,000  tickets  for  Toulon.  In  any  case, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  fete 
to  see  how  terribly  overcrowded  the  town  has  been. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  were  compelled  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  in  carriages,  in  small  boats,  on  the 
bastions  of  the  fortifications,  &c.  Toulon  is  not  a 
safe  town  to  visit  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
but  the  gathering  of  such  an  immense  crowd  and  the 
necessary  hardships  and  fatigue  endured  by  horne- 
less  visitors  must  have  rendered  it  more  than  usually 
dangerous.  There  are  scarcely  any  sewers  in  Toulon. 
How  was  the  scavenging  managed  for  this  immense 
collection  of  people?  Well-water  of  a very  unsafe 
character  is  still  drunk  in  several  districLs,  and  dust 
is  sometimes  blown  into  the  reservoir  of  the  town 
water-supply.  Nor  is  this  town  water  all  that  could 
be  desired,  for  in  dry  weather  water  taken  from  a 
spring  nearer  to  the  town,  and  more  likely  to  be 
contaminated,  is  mixed  with  the  smaller  but  safer 
supply.  It  is  fair  to  Toulon  to  add  that  she  app^rs 
' to  have  at  last  realised  her  insanitary  plight. 


Our 


Franxe.— The  jury  in  the  competition  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans  for  designs  for  stained  glass 
windows  for  Orleans  Cathedral,  representing  the 
history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  has  selected  for  execution 
the  set  designed  by  M.  Jacques  Galland  in  collabo- 
ration with  M.  Gibelin.  M.  Galland  is  the  son  of 

the  eminent  decorative  painterwho  died  last  year.-- 

The  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  1900  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  meet  at  once  to  give  a definite  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  the  exhibition,  has  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  schemes  before  it.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  choice  of  the  committee  will  be  for  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the 
adjoining  quays,  and  a portion  of  the  Champs 
Elys<5es.  The  adoption  of  this  programme  will 
lead,  as  a consequence,  to  the  penetration 
of  some  large  railway  lines  into  Paris.  The 
line  of  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  railway 
will  be  prolonged  along  the  quays  to  the  Champs 
Elvsdes,  meeting  the  Vincennes  line.  The  “ Nord 
line  will  be  prolonged  in  two  branches,  one  to  the 
Halles  Centrales  and  the  other  to  the  Op6ra.  The 
*'  Guest  " line  will  come  by  way  of  Les  Mouhneaux 
and  the  Invalides  to  the  square  Cluny.  The  Orleans  . 
railway  would  also  prolong,  to  the  square  Cluny,  the  ■ 

line  which  was  to  finish  at  Rue  Medicis. At  the  : 

Ecoltf  des  Beaux-Arts  is  being  erected  the  monu- 
ment to  Duban,  the  architect,  which  will  stand  at  . 
the  entrance  to  the  large  hemicycle,  and  will  be 
composed  of  a bust  in  bronze  placed  on  a marble  : 
console  supported  by  a child-figure.  A cartouche, 
surmounted  with  leaves  of  acanthus  and  laurel.  , 
bears  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  : 
celebrated  architect  (i797-i87o)’  This  monu-  ^ 
ment  is  framed  within  a large  arch  flanked  1 
with  Doric  pilasters,  arvd  decorated  with  a mosaic  : 
design  on  a gold  ground,  surmounted  by  a 1 
triangular  pediment.  On  the  right  and  left  of  1 
the  bust  are  represented  attributes  of  architecture,  as  i 
well  as  a list  of  the  principal  buildings  earned  out  by  i 
Duban.  All  the  sculptural  portion  is  the  work  of  1 
M Guillaume,  sculptor,  Director  of  the  Acadenue  i 

Francaiseat  Rome. The  monumerit  to  Barye,  the  i 

animal  sculptor,  on  the  He  St.  Louis,  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated shortly. The  new  .savings-bank  building  at 

Fountainbleau,  designed  by  M.  _ Courtois-Suffit, 

has  just  been  opened. M-  Pavillier,  Engineer-in- 

Chief  of  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  has  been  appointed  : 
•'  Directeur-G6n(5ral  des  Travaux"  to  the  regency  of  1 

Turin. A bronze  statue  of  Chevreul  was  inaugu-  t 

rated  last  Sundav  at  Angers,  near  the  entrance  to  ( 

the  Jardin  des  Plantes. The  Minister  of  Marine  . 

has  recently  oftered  to  the  museum  at  Toulon  1 
a certain  number  of  sterns  of  vessels  which  1 
have  been  preserved  in  the  arsenal,  and  which  are 
quite  works  of  art.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  , 
work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Pierre  Puget,  and  - 
represent  either  mythological  subjects  or  portraits  ot . 
celebrated  soldiers  — Bayard.  Turenne!  \ auban.  1 

Cond6,  &c. At  the  same  town  the  first  stone  has  1 

just  been  laid  of  a monument  to  commemmorate  l 
soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Toulon  and  had  fahen  • 
in  battle.  The  monument,  the  model  for  which' 
figured  in  the  la.st  Salon,  is  the  work  of  M.  \ ictor; 

G Ruver The  principal  building  of  the  exbi-i 

bilion 'which  will  open  at  Lyons  next  year  will; 
be  of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  peculiar, 
form.  It  is  to  be  circular  and  to  cover  a space  oL 
40,000  square  metres.  'The  cupola  which  will  sur-i 
mount  it  will  have  a diameter  of  iio  metres.  - 
The  painter  Emanuel  Lansyer  died  suddenly  on. 
Saturday  last,  coming  out  from  the  Franco-RusM 
fete  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was  born  in  1837  at  lie 
Bonin  (Vend6e).  and  studied  architecture  with 
Viollet-le-Duc,  of  whom  he  was  for  a long  time  a 
colleague.  After  that  he  became  a pupil  of  CourbeL 
and  Harpignies,  and  devoted  himself  alnio^ 
exclusively  to  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  1 he  hrst 
work  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon  wp  refused,  and 
figured  in  the  “ Salon  des  Refuses”  in  1863.  Aften 
that,  however,  he  was  a regular  exhibitor.  Among  hia 
principal  works  may  be  named  ‘ ‘ Bonds  de  1 Elle  au 
Faouet";  Lavoir  h Mar^e  Basse":  “ Une  Source 
en  Bretagne";  " Mar^e  Montante  Plou-: 
manach";  “Vue  du  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds; 
(which  is  at  the  Lu.xembourg) ; " La  Place  de 
Concorde"  (for  the  decoration  of  the  H6tel  d< 
Ville);  and.  at  the  last  Salon,  “Le  Golfe  de  1. 
Paix  a Menton."  He  obumed,  beside  Saloi. 
medals  in  i86g  and  1873,  the  cross  of  the  legion  a 

Honour  in  i88i. We  learn  also  of  the 

the  age  of  sixtv-five.  of  the  sculptor  Emile  Hebert 
pupil  of  bis  fat'her,  who  leaves  a considerable  amoun 
of  work  behind  him  ; especially  may  be  mention® 
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the  group  " Toujours  et  Jamais  ” (Salon  of  1859),  a 
statue  of  Regnard  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  (at  the 
last  Salon)  a bronze  bas-relief  entitled  ‘ ' 1 /Oracle. " 

Berlin. — The  offices  of  the  new  'I'own  Hall, 
which  was  erected  between  i860  and  1870,  but  has 
only  lately  been  completed  internally,  have  long 
given  rise  to  complaint  as  to  their  inconvenience  and 
inadequateness.  Tlie  authorities  have  now  decided 
to  erect  a large  new  administrative  block  for  office 
purposes,  and  have  bought  some  land  next  to  some 
property  already  in  their  possession  at  a cost  of 
about  5,000.000  marks,  or  250,000/.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  a site  in  close  pro.ximity  to  the 
Town  Hall.  The  position  selected  for  the  new 
building  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  It  adjoins 
the  historical  municipal  orphanage  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  is  some  five  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  Town  Hall. The  preliminary  arrange- 

ments for  the  proposed  National  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  1896.  are  nearly 
complete,  although  there  has  been  some  short- 
sighted opposition  on  the  part  of  the  municipality. 
We  now  hear  that  the  “ Architekten  V'erein  " will  be 
represented  on  the  managing  committee  by  three 
very  influential  members  — Herr  Appelius,  Herr 
Schultz,  and  Herr  Garbe. The  special  Govern- 

ment Commission,  which  has  been  deliberating  for 
some  time  as  to  the  revision  of  the  Berlin  Building 
Act,  has  apparently  decided  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  " Vereinigung 
Berliner  Architekten,”  a society  which  represents 
the  interests  of  the  private  architects  and  their 
clients.  Two  members  of  the  “Verein"  have 
been  invited  to  join  the  Commission,  and  the  society 
has  selected  Herr  Kayser  (of  Messrs.  Kayser  & 
von  Grossheim)  and  Herr  March  to  be  their  depu- 
ties. Herr  Spiecker,  the  head  of  the  Government 

Board  of  Works,  presides. According  to  the 

latest  estimate,  the  proposed  Dortmund  Canal  will 
cost  Germany  about  3,500,000/..  of  which  sum 
500.000/.,  has  already  been  spent.  The  canal  will 

have  a lemgth  of  200  kilometres. .A  gathering  of 

the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  German  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Societies  took  place  at  Stuttgart. 
The  chief  subject  discussed  was  that  of  the  preser- 
vation of  archcBological  monuments.  Several 
papers  of  interest  were  read.  The  societies  can 

boast  of  a total  of  35,000  members. The 

historical  "Dom''  at  Ratzeburg,  the  erection  of 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  was 
the  scene  of_  a serious  fire  caused  by  lightning. 
The  roofs,  spires,  bells,  and  organ  were  destroyed. 

Our  German  contemporaries,  the  Ceniralblatt 

der  Bawerwaltung  and  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung, 
whose  illustrations  have  been  mostly  in  the  form  of 
wood-cuts,  have  met  with  a serious  loss  in  the  death 
of  Herr  Otto  Ebel.  who  was  the  only  architectural 
wood-cutter  of  note  in  Berlin,  and  whose  excellent 
work  has  for  many  years  adorned  their  pages. 

Austria. — The  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  ofthe  Austrian  FineArts  Museum  at  Vienna 
has  been  celebrated  with  some  ceremony.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Museum  there  is  a training  school  of 
some  pretension,  organised  on  the  lines  of  our  South 
Kensington  Art  Schools.  The  institutions  have 
teen  greatljr  assisted  by  England,  the  Prince 
Consort  taking  lively  interest  in  their  development, 
and  the  .^.rundel  Society  among  others  contributing 

l^gely  to  the  collections. At  Salzburg,  Messrs. 

Kellner  & Hellmer’s  new  Municipal  Theatre  has 
been  opened  this  month.  The  building,  which  holds 
an  audience  of  one  thousand,  and  cost  about 
300,000  fl.,  or  24,000/.,  has  been  erected  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  months.  It  has  been  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  new  Austrian  theatre  regulations, 
and  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  modern  improve- 
ments, including  an  iron  stage  and  electric  lighting. 
The  scene-store  and  workshops  have  been  housed 

in  a separate  building, Architects  preparing 

plans  for  the  |aying-out  and  extension  of  Vienna  in 
accordance  with  international  competition  regulations 
lately  issued  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the 
jromoters,  as  some  changes  have  lately  been  made 
n the  requirements. 


casement  windows,  made  in  brass  or  copper  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Hill  & Co.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this 
three  “lines  of  defence”  are  provided;  A,  the 
“ drop  check.”  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  placing 
the  tip  ofthe  finger  to  a hanging  drop  of  water; 
H and  c are  the  second  and  third  checks.  The 
channel  being  sloped,  the  screw  head  can  never  be 
in  water,  thus  preventing  the  sill  from  being  rotted  ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  portion  at  A prevents  damage 
by  stepping  on  to  the  sill. 

Public  Improvkment.s.  Shekkield.— On  the 
loth  inst.  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.  E. , an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  attended 
at  the  Town  Clerk’s  offices  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
the  application  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
300,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sheffield  Corpora- 
tion (Street  Widenings)  Act,  1893,  and  24,130/.  for 
purposes  of  Water  Supply  Act.  The  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Pye-Smith)  explained  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  in  regard  to  the  High-street  widening. 
The  street,  which  is  the  main  artery  and  which 
connects  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  city,  would  be 
made  80  ft.  wide.  For  many  years  it  had  been  very 
inconveniently  narrow,  and  the  widening  will  be 
from  Fargatp  to  the  end  of  Market-place,  terminating 
on  the  west  side  of  Change-alley,  and  from  the  east 
side  of  Change-alley  to  Fitzalan-square.  The  plans 
of  the  proposed  widening  were  shown  to  the  in- 
spector, and  it  was  explained  that  the  paving  would 
be  of  gritstone,  not  granite,  the  latter  being  utilised 
in  the  channelling.  The  application  for  24,130/. 
was,  the  Town  Clerk  said,  made  for  capital  ex- 
penditure on  the  Dam  Flask  Reservoir.  28,882/. 
having  already  been  borrowed  for  the  work  on  two 
applications.  That  money,  which  at  the  time  was 
considered  sufficient,  had  been  expended,  and  the 
work  not  yet  completed.  Mr.  E.  M.  Eaton. 
Engineer  to  the  Water  \\’orks  Department,  e.x- 
plained  that  the  work  for  which  this  money  was 
required  was  to  make  the  dam  watertight.  It  was 
anticipated  when  the  reservoir  was  made  that  some 
such  work  would  be  necessary,  but  as  the  expendi- 
ture would  prove  very  large  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  wait  and  see  how  far  the  rock  and  shale 
would  prove  watertight.  To  complete  the  whole 
work  they  were  making  a wing  trench.— There  was 
no  opposition  to  either  of  the  applications,  and  the 
inspector  afterwards  visited  the  scene  of  the  High- 
street  proposed  improvements  and  drove  out  to  the 
reservoir. 


an  estimated  cost  of  678,188/.,  which,  being  based 
on  the  results  obtained  from  experience  extended 
over  a considerable  period,  is  probably  sufficiently 
accurate. 

Discovery  ok  a Thirteemtu  - century 
Piscina  at  Covt'eridce.  During  the  recent 
restoration  of  Cowbridge  Church,  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Hatherly  & Carr,  builders  of  Bristol, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bruton  & Williams, 
architects,  of  Cardiff,  a discovery  was  made  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  a well-preserved 
thirteenth-century  piscina,  which  had  been  at  some 
time  filled  up  with  rubble  walling  and  plastered  over. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Blackburn  Building  Trade  Dispute. — 
At  a meeting  on  the  20th  inst.  of  masters  and  men 
engaged  in  the  Blackburn  building  trade  a settle- 
ment was  arrived  at  of  the  dispute  which  has  lasted, 
in  the  case  of  the  plumbers,  since  March,  and,  as 
regards  all  other  branches  of  the  trade,  since  July 
last.  Under  these  terms,  which  only  require  formal 
ratification  by  the  Masters'  Association,  consider- 
ably over  1,000  men,  have,  we  understand,  returned  - 
to  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A New  Water-bar.  — The  accompanying 
oiagram  shows  the  section  of  a water-bar  for 


National  Brewers’ Exhibition.— The  fifteenth 

annua!  exhibition  and  market  of  machinery,  appli- 
ances, and  produce  used  by  brewers,  and  those 
engaged  in  allied  trades,  was  opened  on  M-nday  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  Over  600  firms  are 
exhibiting,  and  the  e.xhibition  is  said  to  have  been 
in  a complete  condition  on  the  day  of  opening. 
We  shall  probably  give  a short  account  next  week  of 
the  machinery  exhibited. 

Robert  Boyle  & Son,  Ltd.— The  Directors 
of  Robert  Boyle  & Son,  Ltd.,  ventilating  engineers, 
London  and  Glasgow,  have  resolved  to  recommend 
a dividend  of  i2i  per  cent,  and  a bonus  of  2 per 
cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  on  the  Ordinary  and 
Deferred  shares  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending 
.September  last,  after  placing  to  the  Reserve  Fund 
one-sixth  of  the  profits  earned,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  adhered  to  since  the  first  year  of  the 
company.  This  makes  the  eighth  dividend  and 
completes  the  payment  of  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the 
subscribed  capital  of  the  company.  The  year 
ended  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
since  the  formation  of  the  company. 

Public  Works  in  Mexico.— According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Mexico  upon 
the  trade  of  the  Federal  District,  there  was  e.x- 
pended  last  year  in  the  City  of  Mexico  upon 
alterations  and  repairs  to  municipal  buildings, 
construction  of  and  repairs  to  sewers,  laying  pipes 
for  the  water  supply,  and  paving-  the  streets  the 
sum  of  73,627/.  The  system  of  paving  the  streets 
with  asphalte  blocks,  which  has  been  in  use  during 
the  past  three  years,  has  given  better  results  than 
those  of  wood  pavements.  The  blocks  are  made  of 
a mixture  of  pulverised  asphalte  and  limestone  rock, 
cemented  together  under  heavy  pressure,  and  laid 
on  a foundation  of  rubble.  The  cost  to  the 
Municipality  is  i/.  per  square  yard  of  pavement, 
the  contractors  being  obliged  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair  for  six  years.  The  great  work  of  the  drainage 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  completion.  On  May  16  7.470  lineal 
yards  of  the  tunnel  were  completed  out  of  a total 
of  10,857  lineal  yards,  and  of  the  3,387  yards  which 
remained  983  yards  of  heading,  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  the  work,  were  done.  In  the  grand  canal,  which 
whenfinishedwillbesi,545yardslong,9,55o,775cubic 
yards  out  of  a total  of  15,1 13.617  cubic  yards  had  been 
excavated.  The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  canal 
has  been  1,413,738/.,  the  work  having  been  heavier 
than  was  expected.  Owing  to  the  unanticipated 
amount  of  water  met  with  in  making  the  tunnel, 
the  cost  per  lineal  yard  averaged  66/.  15s.  od. . 
a sura  very  much  in  excess  of  the  contract  price.' 
The  original  estimate  was  361,538/.,  but  the 
actual  cost  will  be  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
this  amount.  The  contract  for  the  canal  was 
1,000.000/.,  of  which  761,500/.  has  been  expended, 
and  475,020/.  more  will  be  required  for  completing 
the  work.  Calculated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
original  estimates,  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
work  of  the  tunnel  and  canal  remains  to  be  done,  at 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  *7. 

Arekitectural  Association.  — Annual  conversazione, 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 
8 p.m.  _ 

Sanitary  Institute  (Leclw'es  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).~SlT.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House 
Drainage.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  28. 

Sanitary  Institute  (l.cctures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Opicers.).—\is,\\  to  Isolation  Hospital,  Museum, 
Sanitary  Depot,  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  &c.,  Highgate. 
3 P-m. 

—Visit  to  the  Ouse- 
Monday,  October  30. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Chaldean  and  Assyrian 
Archatology,  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.  11.  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  31. 

Sanitary  Institute  (^Lectures  and  Demonstrations  tor 
Sanitary  Officers).— l,\c.  Charles  Mason  on  “Scavenging, 
Disposal  of  House  Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  t. 

Royal  Atxbteological  Institute.— {i)  Mr.  E.  Peacock, 
F.S.A.,  on  “Immuring  Nuns  Who  Have  Broken  Their 
1 (2)  Mr.  E.  Green,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Beginnings 
of  Lithography."  4 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  to  Disinfecting  Station  at  St. 
Pancras.  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  ami  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution.- 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall  {London  Wall,  Profes.sor 

Banister  Fletcher  on  “ Building  and  Sanitary  Con- 
struction.” 

Thursday,  November  2. 

Arts  ami  Crafts  E.xhii’ition. — Mr.  William  Morrison 
“ The  Printing  of  Books."  8.30  p.m. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture  : 
Pneidias  to  Lysippus,  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner.  III. 

5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  on  Sanitation  oj 
Industries  and  Occupations).— {i)  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme 
on  Occupation  and  Mortality.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  November  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Dr 
Sanitary  — Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on 

Diseases  of  Animals  in  relation  to  Meat  Supply  ; Charac- 
teristics of  Vegetables,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Food."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jor 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  to  Wimbledon  Sewage  Farm. 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPBCIFtCATIONS. 

20,082,  Wall-papers:  A.  L.  Ctvart/n.— When  walt- 
Papers  are- printed  or  the  pattern  is  applied  in  wash  colours 
or  "stains  " it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  even  tone  through 
the  pieces  to  be  printed  ; but  in  this  patent  in  lieu  of 
forming  the  piece  of  paper  with  a plain  edge  or  margin, 
portions  of  the  more  pronounced  features  of  the  pattern  are 
printed  upon  the  edges,  so  as  to  project  laterally  from  the 
body  of  the  pattern,  or  suitable  intervals  are  provided  with 
corresponding  recesses  or  projections.  In  hanging  the 
edge  IS  cut  away,  leaving  these  recesses  or  projections  so  as 
to  hide  or  disguise  the  joint. 

20,448,  Metallic  Ceilings  and  Walls  ; W.  W. 
Ho^.— This  invention  consists  of  metallic  panels  formed 
with  flanges  adapted  to  engage  grooves  formed  in  furring 
strips^  secured  to  the  supporting  beams  or  joists  and 
covering  strips  of  metal  for  the  furring  strips  with  flanges 
interlocking  with  the  flanges  of  the  panels. 

20,603,  Window  or  Door  Fastening:  Sir  D.  L 
Salomons,  Bari.— An  electrical  switch  which  lights  the 
closet  when  the  door  is  bolted  ; also  applicable  to  stoke- 
holes, photographer’s  dark-rooms,  &c.,  and  for  windows 
&c.  ’The  special  feature  of  the  invention  is  the  bolt 
engaging  the  door  or  window  and  switching  on  the  light  or 
bell  by  completing  the  circuit. 

20,891. — White  Lead  and  Coloured  Picment.s' 
R.  Mati/ieivs  and  another.— Accoid'ing  to  this  invention 
any  lead,  oxide_,  litharge,  or  massicot,  or  a natural  car- 
bonate of  lead  is  oxidised  and  ground  in  water  until  a 
hydrated  lead  float  is  obtained.  This  is  then  treated  with 
an  acetm  solution  and  with  a solution  of  soda  so  as  to 
produce  a white  or  coloured  pigment  of  special  per- 
manence. 

. r,07,3.— Gullv  Trap:  A.  Ford.— The  objects  of  the 
invention  are  to  enable  the  inspection  and  cleansing  of  the 
dram  from  the  body  of  the  trap,  to  prevent  unsealing  of 
the  trap  by  syphoning  or  evaporation,  and  securing  a deep 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— CoiifiJiMcti. 


Nature  ol  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 

Newpiirt  (Mo2.)3c1ioo1 

Nov.  28 
Jan.  25 
No  date 

•Cartiave  Drive.  Pronie^e.  4c 

3001.  lOdi.  anil  RO? 

2001. 1501.  and  1001. 

jjinoajhire  Asylum  Bd 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materlali. 


Elettrfc  Lighting  Works,  Derby., 
achool  Buildings  


Congregational  Chapel,  Cowbriclge-riKul, 

Cardiff 

•Pulllug-diiwn  Houses 


By  whom  acquired. 


Midland  Deaf  It  Dumb 


J.  E.  Stewart  .... 
Jeffery  i Skiller .. 


CONTRACTS. 


Street  Worke.  Mount-street  . . 


Nature  of  Work  or  MaUrlals. 


By  whom  acquired. 


. Barry  Iliilway  Co... 


1 J.  W.  Barry | Oct.  30 


Fire  Engine  SUtiou. 


Levelling.  Shed.  Sc 

Stone  1500  lousl 

Well  Sinking.  La»k,  Dublin..,.. 


*S^^oaioii'  Kootiiridge  


Elterwatcr  Gunpowder 

Company  

Mansrteld  Town  Couii. 

Bellast  Union 

Balrothery  Union.... 
West  Ham  Union  ., 


. Hillary.. 
OJMal  


Alterations  to 
Kenton 

Additions.  Sc.  to  Com 
Sylecruft,  Cuinl>erland 
Tlitee  Pairs  Cottage*  1 
Klagging.  Long  Cause- 

Dyehouse,  Oreengatc*.  Apperley  Bridge. 

Yorks  

Villa.  Bangor.  Ireland  . 

Road  Work*.  Seymour-g 
School  Buildings  and  H. 


Sc.  Raglan-slreet,  Stoke  - np-m  - Trent 

Union  

House,  Trustees  o(  H.  Caddy, 

■hioriw!!  Norfolk  C.c!’ 


E.  Jeeves  

a.  Scrivener  S Sons  . 


rorth  (lames.) 


Li«.-al  Bcaid  . 


T.  H.  B.  Heslop  . 


BemlaieUched  Villas.  Stave 


Sale  Local  Board 

Kiilrhum  (Yorks)  Scb. 
Board  


Milne*  S France 
Henry  Seaver  .. 
• . O.  McUeatli 


•.Making-up  and  Paving  Roads 

•Road  and  Sewer  Work*.  Brlitou-lilll 
Station  Building*.  Bury,  Todiiiorden,  and 

Ltttle1>oruugh.  Lane* 

Alterations  to  Po»t  Office  

Street  Paving 

School  Buildings  

•Wood  Paving 

Sewerage  Works 

Rood  Approaches,  Sc.  near  Poatypool 
•Underground  Convenience,  Crutched 


Acton  Local  Board .... 

Admiralty 

Neath  District  High- 
way Bo.n-d 

Tuiistnll  (Staffs.)  Local 

Board  

KulliAiu  Vestry  . 

" ' -igh  House  E; 


Fria 


•Pier  F 


•Sewer.ige  Works 

Pier,  Loch  Eport,  North  UUt,  N.B.  ... 

•New  Post  Otilee,  Nottingham  

Iron  Fencing  (338  yards)  at  Cemetery  . 


R.  M.  M Dowall  Nov.  2 


Broken 


ivel.  and  Hogging  . 

II  Granite  (-KM  ton*) 

Blectric  Lighting  Plant 

Buildings  at  Reservoir.  Bnrrato 
Eight  Houses.  Beaeonafleld-stre 
-r  Diversion  . 


do. 


SauderLand  Corp [ 

Plymouth  Corp 

I,  Carlisle  T.  Mackay 

LlttlehauiptouLoc.Bd.. 

»■“  “SriS"??'!"”'’ 

•aiippl,  of  chetl^urs  Qi^rtzite  Bookeuhoiu  Loci  Bd. 


E.  Sandeiuan  . 
H.  HIggluson  . 
H.  Howard  ... 
QficUU  


Free  Library  Buildings,  South  Splotlauds, 

Cardiff  

School  Buildings.  Deuton-roail,  Auden- 

shaw.  Lane* 

Church  Tower.  St.  Mary's.  Chleveley. 

near  Newbury  

School  Buildings.  Stauley-road  .... 
Business  Premisea  Roy.al-avcnue,  Belfast 
Several  Houses.  Friziiighall.  Bradfonl 
School  Buildings.  Portavogie.  Bidly 

halbert,  Ireland  

•New  Schools,  Alterations,  and  Repairs  .. 
•Completion  of  Institute 


L.  * Y.  Ry.  Co.  . 

■■  -hester  Corp. 

_ nouth  Corp. 

Denbigh  School  Board 
Islington  Vestry. 
Alfreton  Local  Board 
PuDteg  Local  Board 


iiiited  . 


Architect.  Surveyor.  ' 

orEugluear.  delivered 


Seward  i Thom 
D,  J.  Ebliett*  . 
Qflcial 


..  R.  Wood  . 
W.  Sykee  . . . 
F,  & W.  StoeV 


Buckingham  Corp, 

Sir  J.  C,  Orde,  Ihirt.  .. 
3mi.  of  K.  M.  Works 
laldook  (Herts.)  Local 
Board  


OffMal  

J.  J.  Webster  .. . 


Trustees  

Nottingham  Sch. 
Hume  A Gray  .... 
H.  A B.  Marten  . . 


•HoepituI  Buildings,  Manchester  .. 


Rev.  R.  A.  M'B.  Bell.. 
School  Bd,  for  London 
Governors.  Bishops- 
gate  Foundation  .... 
St.  Mary'*  Hospital  .. 


I Nov.  31 
. No  date 


Habersbon  A Fawckiier 
J.  H.  Burton  

J.  H.  Money 

A.  N,  Bromley  

F.  \V.  Lockwood 

C.  H.  Townsend 

A.  Waterhouse  A Son 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 
•Clerk  of  Works  . 
•fnsiiector  of  Deal 


. W’atforrt  Local  Board 
Willesden  Local  Boivrd 
, Battersea  Veatry 


1401 Ort.  30  ■ 

31.  lOs Nov.  3 

' Nov.  14 


Thote  marked  iritk  an  AsCeruk  (')  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  i.  niirf  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  vlii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  xix.  and  %si 


sea!  and  .small  surface  of  water  exposed  io  ihe  air.  ! Non-mflammable  Cement.— 8,378,  R.  Stone,  Fireproof 
inspection  arms  and  inlet  arms  are  made  with  Hat  and  1 Plastic  Material  for  Cement, 
round  configuration  to  attain  these  objects.  1 - - « ■ 

2,265.— Guard  for  Closet  Seats  : £.  S.  Gunn.— A 
saniiary  shield  of  waterproof  paper  with  a suitable  orifice 
is  made  to  place  over  the  seat,  and  if  necessary-  mechanical 
means  for  removing  and  replacing  the  papers  is  i^ded. 

,,  .jj,, — Preservative  Driers,  &c.  : 7.  G.  Hester 
f.Vfri'  I'or/t).— Relates  to  a compound  for  drying  varnishes  ; f,,  18,000/.  ; f.  enclosui 
and  oils,  chiefly  prepared  from  manganese  or  from  slaked  1 f.  ^lot  of  land, 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

! ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

I October  ii.  — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &-=  Co.. 
“ Lanwades  Stud  Farm,"  near  Newmarket,  259  a.  o r.  25  p.; 
” ' ■ ' ' s of  land,  33  a.  o r.  16  p.,  3,000/. 

. 25^- 


lime  I October  16.— By  Merrrtt  dr*  Mould:  “Tunbridge 

,^‘gj,2._GRATE  Bars  ; F.  J.  Si.John{Philadelph_ia\—  | Villa,”  Twickenham,  f.,  r^4s/.,  600/. — By  Foster  dr^Cran- 


This' IS  the  adaptation  of  rocking  bars  to  the  domestic  fire-  ^‘g/rf ; 16,  Carholm-rd.,  Catford,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  64 
crate,  special  grate  bars  and  mechanism  for  rocking  being  1 350/. 

- .L. — I OCTonF.R  t;.— By  C.  /U.  ZJnrvVy ; 33  and  35,  Central-st., 

St.  Luke’s,  f.,  r.  65/.,  725/. — By  U'alker  Runtz  : Con- 
cessions of  the_  “ Castiilon  Mining  Company,”  with 


described  in  the  specification. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 
October  9.-18,863,  A.  Hodgkiss  and  G.  Lamming, 
Self-closing  Gulley.— 18,896,  J.  Duckett  & Son  and  J. 
Duckett,  Intercepting  Traps.  &c. — 1B.914,  F.  Richmond, 
Joining  Earthenware  to  Metal  Soil-pipes.— 18,915,  F. 
Richmond,  Sanitary  Traps  for  Baths,  Lavatories,  Sic.- 
18  017,  S.  Barry,  Devices  for  Opening  and  Closing 
Windows.— 18,926,  C.  Watson,  Sifting  or  Separating 
Cement,  &c.  . 

October  10. — 19,011,  H.  Haddon,  Process  for  Finishing 
Wood  Veneers.— 19,038,  T.  Jones,  Panic  Door-bolts. 

October  it.— -19,087,  J.  & E.  Robbins,  Cement. — 
19,101,  W.  Fanan,  Window  Ventilator.  — 19,138,  J. 
Pemberton,  Machinery  for  Mixin|?  Mortar  for  Building 
Purposes.— 19,143,  R-  Tyhurst,  Joint  - ts-... 


r Socket  for  Drain- 


OcTOiiER  12.-19,147,  J-  Heathman,  Ladders.- 19,154, 
J.  Wild,  Ceiling  Protector.— 10,157.  S.  Bearder,  Holding 
Woodwork  in  Connexion  with  Carpenters'  Benches. — 
19,171,  C.  Taylor  and  J.  Lomax,  Attaching  Door-handles 
or’  Knobs  to  their  Spindle-s.- 19,172,  J.  Coulthurst, 
Socketted  Earthenware  Drain-pipes. — 10,193,  T.  Bills. 
Weatherproof  Ventilation.— 19,211,  C.  Redfield,  Stove- 
pipe Damper. 

OcTOBF.R  1 3.-19.274,  G.  Williams,  Revolving  I ire-grate 
for  Consuming  Smoke  and  Economising  Fuel.— 19,259, 
E.  de  Pa-ss,  Cement  Kilns. — 19,266,  J.  Taylor  and 
J.  Eamshaw,  Window-fasteners, 

OcTOiiEK  14.— 19.309,  K.  Rust,  Joining  or  Connecting 
Pipes  or  Tubes. — 19,348,  R.  Roman,  Soldering-irons. 


provisional  specifications  accepted. 

15,273.  H.  Hood,  Laying  Fireproof  and  oiher  similar 
Floors. — 15,822.  C.  Wildt,  Plastic  Decoration  of  Surfaces. 
— 16.799,  .A.  Anderson,  Door  Fastenings.  — 17,342,  J. 
Mather,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 17,576,  W.  Hollis,  Sink  or 
other 'Trap.— 17.707,  F.  Fifield  and  J.  Lindfield,  Prevent- 
ing Smoky  Chimneys. — 17,877,  .\.  Goodby  and  J.  Ball, 
Earth  or  Dry  Closets. — 18,075.  D.  Wilson,  Pavements, 
Floors,  Stair-treads.  — 18,107,  J.  Fawcett,  Brick-making 
Machinery. — 18,204,  P-  Glen,  Windows. — 18,318,  H.  Graff 
and  F.  Clarey,  Plumb  Indicator.— 18,379,  W.  Marshall, 
Collapsible  Frames  for  Gales,  Shutters,  and  like  uses. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(.Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

19,883,  H.  Sav.age,  Decoration  for  Mouldings,  Cornices, 
4c. — 20,465,  H.  Hinds,  Frames  of  Tuniing  Saws. — 21,631, 
R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull.  Fire  Grate.s. — 22,488,  J. 
Merrill,  Lavatories  and  Wash-basins.— 5,938,  R.  Doyle, 


Machinery,  &c.,  France,  600/. 

October  18.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  Lepper:  The 
freehold  residence  “ St.  Clement’s,”  and  4 acre.s,  Orpington, 
Kent,  1,200/. — By  D.  Young:  F.g.r.  of  ii/.,  Cambridge- 
ter.,  Barnes,  reversion  in  50  >ts.,  210/.  ; f.g.r.  of  60/., 
Station-ler.,  New  Malden,  reversion  in  79  yrs.,  1,400/.  ; 

f. g.r.  of  20/..  Union-rd.,  Clapham,  reversion  in  54  yrs., 
480/.  ; f.g.r.  of  19/.,  Wandsworth-rd..  reversion  in  62  yrs., 
480/.  ; five  plots  of  f.  land,  Eldon  and  Truro-rds., 
■VValthamstow,  1S5/.  ; six  f.  cottages,  Kew  Foot-rd., 
Richmond,  225/.  ; 4 to  8,  Bond-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g. r.  40/.,  230/. ; 68  and  70,  Slilton-rd.,  Heme  Hill,  u.t.  80 
yrs.,  no  g.r.,  500/.  ; 24,  26,  and  28,  Hinton-rd.,  f.,  665/.  ; 
235,  237,  East-st.,  Walworth,  U.t.  91  yrs.,  no  g.r..  435/-  ; 

2,  Kippolsen-rd.,  Plumstead,  f.,  r.  30/.,  545/.  ; 7,  Balmer- 
rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  190/.  ; 6 and  10,  Kingswood- 
rd.,  Penge,  u.t.  76>ts.,  g.r.  12/.,  255/.  ; i8,  The  .Avenue, 
Brixton,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  30/.,  245/.  ; 104  and  106, 
Fernlea-rd.,  Balham,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  13s.,  r.  50/., 
340/.;  56,  Bensham  Manor-rd..  Thornton  Heath,  u.t.  77 
yrs.,  g.r.  lol.  10s.,  305/.  ; i and  2,  Thorpe  Villas,  Farnham, 
f..  r.  24/.,  260/ 

October  19. — By  Z).  lYa/ney  Sons  : The  f.  residence 
“ East  Mascalls,”  Old  Charlton,  andaa.  ar.  i6p.,  2,250/. 

— By  Humbert,  Sen,  &•  Flint : 48,  50,  52,  St.  Paul’s-rd., 
Mile  End,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  90/.,  900/.  ; 104,  106, 
St.  Paul’s-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  id.,  r.  56/.,  545/.:  2,  4, 
Venour-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los.,  r.  52/.,  475/.— By 
Hewbon  &*  Co.  : F.g.r.  of  21/.,  George-st.,  Commercial- 
rd.,  E.,  reversion  in  to  j-ears,  800/. ; 205,  Mare-st.,  Hackney, 

f. .  r.  65/.,  900/. ; 3,  15,  Siavordale-rd..  Highbury,  u.t.  83 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  84/.,  810/.  ; 2,  Marquis-rd.,  Finsbury 
Park,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s.,  r.  44/.,  485/.  ; 39,  Glads- 
muir-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g r.  7/.  7s.,  380/.; 
68,  Newington  Green-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  58  jts., 

g. r.  4/.,  265/. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &*  Sons  : 71.  73,  Oxfori-st 
Stepney,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  330/.  I “Florence  Lodge, 
-Ailsa-rd.,  Twickenham,  f..  r.  60^.,  750/.  ; 28,  29,  30,  32, 
Wilton-sq.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  i6s. — Subject  to 
an  annuity  of  50/.,  life,  aged  74  yrs,,  730/.  ; 49,  Queen's- 
rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  28/.,  50/.  ; 4,  6,  8, 
Brownlow-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  99/.,  820/. 

October  20.  — By  Messrs.  Aldridge:  F.  residence 
" Haroldean,"  Parchmore-rd.,  Thornton  Heath,  1,070/.- 
By  Reynolds  <5r»  Eason:  219  to  225  (odd),  Rommany-rd. 
Norwood,  f.,  800/.;  86,  Thornhill-rd.,  Barnsbury,  u.l. 
jts.,  no  g.r.,  r.  50/.,  250/.;  72,  74,  Caledonian-rd.,  King’s 
Cross,  u.t.  41  >Ts.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  105/.,  i,iio/. ; 108,  Wenlock- 
St.,  New  North-rd.,  u.t.  50  jts.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  32/.,  195^.',  i 


34,  Park-rd.,  Stockwell,  u.l.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  42*., 
290/.;  No.  274,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  16s.,  E. 
6e/.,  550/.;  278,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  75^1 
physick  Ltnve  : “ Batbville  House,  Heath-: 
St  Hampstead,  f.,  800/.— By  Foster,  Horvell  &*  Co.: 
I.g.r.  of  213/.,  Alleyn-pk.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 
88/.  9s.,  2,220/.;  i.g.r.  of  39/.,  St.  Edmund'a-ter.,  Regents- 
pk.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  gT.  6/.,  575/.— By  G.  Pearce  dr  Sons:  73,: 
Dunlace-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  28/.,  2554; 
8,  ,Southgate-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  10s.,  fc 

^^[Con^raetions  used  in  these  Lists.— T.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent',  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  foi 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  pe^ 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  foi 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent : 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS*. 

TIMBER  iconUnued}. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/r/i 
WelDUt,  Italian  - 0/0/3I  o/«/: 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.C. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.1.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu  a/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  a/o/o  3/5(0 

Birch,  do a/iWo  3/10/0 

Elm,  do 2/15/0  4/0/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  Ac.  i/s/o  a/io/o 

Oak,  do a/io/o  5/0/0 

Canada  s/io/o  7/0/0 

Pina.  Canada  red  a/10/0  3/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  a/io/o  4/is/o 

Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  s/ro/o 
St.  Petersburg. . s/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log a/io/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  ....  2/10/0  4/15/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100  7/10/0  lo/o/o 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  . . 7/d/o  7/to/o 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  B/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  9/10/0  13/0/0 
Do.  and  yellow..  7/10/0  8/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/ta/o  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/to/o  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  aa/0/0  09/0/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/10/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  de 

and  6/10/0  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep, 

,st o/io/o  0/14/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/12/- 


METALB. 


2/2/2  ojat- 


Iron— Pig,  la  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London i/tjlt  6jol 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales S/7/«  S/«<5 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/t0| 

Copper— British, 
c^e  and  ingot  44/15/0  4S/5 
Best  selected  ..  45/5/0  4S/i> 
Sheets,  strong..  54/a/o  0/0 

Chiu,  bars 4i/>8/9  42/3 

YHLLOWMBTALlb  0/0/4I  o/o 
LEA  D — Pig, 

^anish ton  9/12/6  9/13 


Other  qualities— 


9*^ 

Cedar,  Ct 
Honduras,  ..&c 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St,  Domingo, 

Mexic^^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box.  Turkey  ton 
Rose.  Rio  


ISl  ' 

l3. 


0/7/0 


Spanish.. 

English  

brands  9/12/6  9/15 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. ...  it/0/0  0/0 

Pipe ir/10/0  e/c 

2 l N C — English 

sheet ton  ai/s/e  o/« 

Vleille  Mon- 
tague   21/15/0  o/t 

Tin— Straits ySitolojglt 

Australian 79.‘o,’6  79'is 

English  Ingots..  82/10/0  83/c 

Banca 8S/0/0  Bg/e 

BUlltoa  - 82/0/0  8j/t 


OILS. 


«/S 


Linseed too  20/15/0  so/i: 

Cocoenut,  Cochin  33/0/0  oh 

Do.  Ceylon 27/15/0  28/1 

Palm.  Lagos 27/5/0  =7/" 

Rapeseed,  English 
pale 23/10/0  o/' 


St.  D^ 


/4|  i Do.  brown  22/0/0  o/' 

16  Cottonseed  ref. ...  22/0/0  «/■ 

/si  ; Oleine 29/0/0  24/ 

4/0/0  13/0/0  I Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  $/ 
9/0/0  ao/0/0  I Do.  refined  ......  5/10/0  12/ 

7M0  xB/o/o  I Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  w 

0/0/6  0/1/3  I Archangel  o/ia/6  0/ 
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TENDERS. 

ilCommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
lould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
H later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.] 

.3ARNSTAPLE,— For  providing  and  laying  10,000  ft.  stoneware 
i]?e  drain,  &c.,  Combmartin,  for  the  Union  kur.il  S.miiary  Autho- 
ty-  Mr.  Amolil  Thome,  surveyor.  Cross-street,  Barnstaple 

Upfon  £2.555  o olj.  Seldon  £’.«19  o 0 

Parkin J.B05  o o CutclifTe  & Pile  .. ..  1,538  o 0 

Uhclpti.S:Snn>vden  1,755  3 3 Burgess  li  Goss, 

Panninter >.712  0 o|  Combmartin*  ....  1.508  0 o 

• Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,743-] 


HURST  (I-ancs.).— For  sewering,  paving.  &c,,  Carrs-street  and  a 
part  ofUiglier  King-street,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Joseph  Keys, 
r.  Board  UtSces.  K’- '•  ■-  ' -• 


lELFAST.— For  the  construction  of  low.levcl  5 


Corporation.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bretland,  City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
'ast;  — 

C.  Brebncr  . 
zpairick  Bros. 

>7-634 

Henry 15,154 


£».4S9 

1.  Simpson t.077 

;.  Brebner 1,843 

holson,  Elliot.  6i 

llxon I:?!? 


OI-TON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  bridge.  Arc., 
rswatcr-street.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brockbank, 
ougli  Sipr\eyor.  1 own  Hall,  Bolton.  Quantities  by  the  Borough 

■1‘ownscnd,  Watson.  & Gates,  25,  Change-alley. 

Shellielrl  ..,£2,227  0 ir 


itecls,  170,  Howling  Old.lane,  Bradford 

James  Deacon,  Shipley £140  o ■ 

ytn'i/t-r.—Edwardllall.  Shipley m 0 ' 

SVarrrr. — B,  A:  T,  Thornton,  Shipley 20  o 1 

S.aiiuiel  Rushwortli,  Shipley 9 19  , 

P/arrr;-<-r.— Thomas  Bolton,  Bradford  6 10  1 


lADl-ORD  (Vorks.).— For  llie  erection  of  a 
)ridge-road.  Mr.  J,  Jackson,  architect,  Barry-srreet 
fju.i/i  i7/r,f  J7o»«rr'j  /Par*,— Conlingley  Bros., 

Brunswick-place  

la/rr's  IP'ori  —Thomas  Nelson,  Manningham- 


iERPHJLL'\'  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a residence,  for 
Toung.  Messrs.  Bruton  & Williams,  architects,  15.  Queen-street, 
In.  Quantities  by  the  archi—’-  • 
erly  & Carr  ..£1,097  o t 

.Jones &Co...  1,080  o e 

Robbins i,os8  o c 

Haines ,,040  o t 


•.  Arc.,  for 


1.138  13  7 I H.  A:  F.  Marlin, 

I £>3.999 

0 o Workman  A:  Co., 
o o ro8.  Aim-street, 

I Belfast*  12,995 

Accepted. 

ELLINGHAM  (Northumberland), — For  the  execution  of 
er«e  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  the  towns  of  Bellmgham 
Wark,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr,  D.  BaJfoui 
,St.  Nicholas-buildings.  Ncwcastle-on-Tynr 

■ " E.  Riddle 

W.  Carr 

R.  Hudson,  Jr 

C.  Robson  . 

J.  Carrick,  Durham* 


Surveyoi.  _ . 

|.“a^Vifd  , 

John  Stone 
J.  W.  BrierV 


, Hurst.  Quantities  by  the 

£>.931  16  3I  W.  Underwood  & 

1,769  3 7 1 Bro.,  Duckinfieid*£i,677 

1,73212  8 1 •Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estim.ate,  £j,8o8  3 0.] 


LEAMINGTON, — For  kething, 
other  roads  and  streets,  for  the  Town  Council' 
Currall  & Lewis  ....£1,960 


■Bring,  ic..  Campion  and 


I-acob  Biggs.  Hock- 


LEDBURY. — For  the  construction  of  94  yards  brick  sewer,  ic.. 
Bye-street,  Ledbury,  for  the  Rur.al  Sanitary  Authority  of  Ledbury, 
Mr.  Kobt.  Dainford,  Surveyor,  Hercfonl:  — 

, , „ Sewer.  l-'ootpath.  Total. 

° - 


. Hill  . 


237  > 


109  I 


D.  Sniilh,  Ledbury* 


346  10  0 
3'3  6 9 


..  £i,6it 


LEEDS.- 

Roundhay-ro 


LONDON.— For  providing  a m.muaJ  training  room,  a laboratory, 
and  a drawing  class. room  in  connexion  with  the  Oldfield-road 
School,  Stoke  Newington,  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School 
Bo.ird  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

Fos«r  Ar  Dicksee £10,818  1 N.  Lidstone  £8.924 

W' Gregar  & Son 10.394  Treasure  Ac  Son,  Wight- 

A.  Reed  & Son 10228!  man-road.  Harringay*  8.8eS 

D.  Charteris  9,750  | e,  v - » 

•Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  a small  low  pressure  hot. 
water  apparatus  in  the  graded  school  on  the  Creed-place  site. 
East  Greenwich,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 


Bailey,  Architect  :— 

Maguire  A:  Sons  j£sl 

T.  Potter  & Sons 2. 


-•£195  I 

>75  ' 


79  I 


rcction  of  sixteen  houses,  Elford-grove, 
; Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society, 
''''"'-'te.  e.  South-parade,  Leed; 


firiri-.  .Uajp,i.  oud  Jix.—C.  Myers,  Wood- 
house  nn,  ,0  , 


'•--W.  Pennington.  Woodhousc  

'^^Lced's”'^'  ^ "'hitehali-road. 


Wenham  & 

247  o I R.  Crane  . . . 

- 245  o J.  Grundt.  ... 

Dawson  & Co.  (Limited)  238  o | J.  F.  Clarke  A:  Son: 

jtlessts.  Clarke  & Sons  .since  stated  that  the  amount  of  ...... 

been  £179.  and  not  £79.  The  Works  Committee, 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Grundy. 

LONDON.-For  the  erection  of  six  cottages,  Charles-sfreet. 
Lissoii-grove.  N.W.  Mr.  Elijha  Hoole,  architect,  16,  Finsbury* 

H.  j.  Hoiioway 


160  < 


LEICESTER.- 
Gii.irdians.  Mr.  A.  ... 
Quantities  by  architect 


•For  additions.  Arc.,  to  workhouse,  for  the  Union 
H.  Hind,  architect,  3,  Grey  Friars.  Leicesti 

ft7T.‘ &''w.'“ 




T.  Bland  A Son 
Cbrke  A Garrett 
J.  Riddett  A .Son 
J. E,  Johnson  ... 


2,622  I 
2.484  ' 


J.  Hutchinson  A Son  £2. 
Hardington  A Elliot  3 

T.  C.  Tyers 2 

A.  Plant,  Leicester*  2 
* Accepted. 


,346  I 


LITTLE  DERKHAMSTEAD  (Herts). — For  restoration  of  the 
.1,,.:,  Church  of  Sb  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harri-i,  architect. 


Made £1,5 

[ Wilford.  Newport 
I Pagnell  (accepted)  i.a 


959  1$ 


Powell  A Mansfield  ., 
E.  C.  Newby  A Co... 

C.  Price 

Bowers  A Co 

Thos.  Colbome 


JIDIFF-- For  the  erection  of  a police-station,  Bute-ro.ld,  for 
Mr.  W Harpur,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town 

Cardifi.  Quantities  by  the  Borough  Engineer: 

£6,440  o 0 ] F.  C.  Robbins £s.i7S  i 4 

Davies 6,020  8 o CoxARardo 5042  4 6 

Lvans S.989  o 0 E.  R,  Evans  A Bros.  S.029  17  8 

A:  Wells 5,750  o 0 | Henry  Davies I994  18  o 

'A"®” 5-7*2  o o I H.  F.  Richards  ..  . 4,91613  9 

S.700  o o I W.  Thomas  A Co.. 

; II  a-""' -.715  » o 

[Borough  Engineer's  estimate,  £5,145.  8s.  rid.] 


LLANDAFF.— For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 
'*■'’0®-  J-  Masters,  St.  Mary's 
Cardiff.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  surveyor,  i.  St.Johns- 
Carcliff.  Quantities  by  surveyor j • j 

Smith £4,447  >3  « I David  Love ^3  4'. 

WoodASon  4,408  2 2 Richards  A Co.  ..  ..  3 21 

Stephens,  Bastow,  A | Thomas  Rees In 

4.33>  o o I John  Mackay,  New. 

y Gibbon 4.179  5 gj  port,  Mon.« 

* Lu 4.179  3 8 1 Batchelor  A Snow- 

Knight  A Harvey  . . 3.614  15  7 ( don 

•Accepted. 


LON  pON.-For  the  erection  of  new  class-rooms  and  chambers 
m Cray  s Inn-place,  for  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cray's  Inn.  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  J.  F.  BuU  •— 

£9.850  I Worsiey  A Co £8,948 

Holland  Aliamien..  ..  9,198  PatmanA  Folheringham  8,873 

Trollope  A Sons  9.088  | H.  J.  Williams  (accepted)  g.jSg 


LONDON.-For  sewering,  levelling.  Ac..  Umfrevillc  and  three 
other  roads,  for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  j,  E-.  Worth, 
engineer.  Coombs  Croft-house.  High-road.  Tottenham 

Umfreville-  Effingham.  Frobisher.  Harringav 

road.  j/itI  -«-.i  * 

Tas.  Bloomfield  i:304  4 > ..£4.09 
Wimt.riffiths..  314  00.,  >.151 
T.  Rowley ....  — . . i.-jg; 

T.  Adams. 

'V’ood  Green  292  t?  0 ..  r,oai 
E.  A,  Jackson 

A Son  300  00..  1.16; 

A.  T.  Catley, 

LIoyd.si|.,W.C.s82  oo»..  1,05: 


LOST  WITH  lEL  (Cornwall).— For  the  erection  of  vestries  at  the 
terrace, ‘pi^muth^-'  Sedding.  architect,  BueJdand. 

£200!  I. Stevens,  Lostwithiol* ... .ifi8< 

• Ac.r^nreH  ^ 


.525  1 


ELMSFORD,— For  the  erection  of  reservoirs,  Ac.,  f.ir  the 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith.  Surveyor,  Tindal- 
?.  Chelmsford 

s.  Woodward  £400  [ W.  Drewry £330 

'J®' 395  J.  R-ayner,  East  Hanning- 

374  field  (accepted)  307 

354  I T.  Wm.  Haydon  286 

Tor  Piyes. 

Perton. 

W.  Blyth,  ingatestone  £4  10'  0 £4^11’  6 £4  n 9 


execution  of  dr.ainage  works,  Sanwav- 
Byflcct,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  William 


.sH  ®n'arffe'»2nt  of  the  Infants'  Department  of 

places,  and  for  the 
c Centres,  and  for  other  works, 

for  the  School  Board  for  Loud — •«.  -r  * '-’‘•s. 


HollowayBros 

Lathey  Bros 

J.  Smith  A Sons 

F.  A H.  F,  Higgs  

J.  Shillitoe  A Son  

W,  Downs 

B.  E.  Nightingale  

Co-operative  Builders  Co.. 
J.  Willinott  A Sons 

C.  Cox.  HacKiiuy 

• Recommended  for  iiccec 


. . £7.086  I 
••  7.000  1 
..  6,664  ( 
. . 6.864  t 


e by  the  Works  Committee. 


‘he  construction  of  sewers,  Ac.,  Cheadle. 
® Local  Board.  Mr.  Edwd.  Sykes,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Public 
Offices,  Cheadle.  Quantities  by  Surveyor; — 

Allen  Taylor,  Hazel-grove,  Stockport ^£659  o 0 


MANSFIELD.  . .. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Jolly.  M.ansfield. 
Mansfield 


For  business  premises,  Leeming-street.  for 
Frank  Vallance.  architect, 


.•  * C- Frisby  £6sS  I J.  H.  Vickers  

hos.  Fish  A Sons  S68  I FUher  Bros.,  Mansfield* 

• Accepted  subject  to  deductions. 


MANSFIELD.— I-or  completing  sewerage,  building  manholes 
ventdating  ch.ambers,  Ac..  Radford  and  Peacock  streets  for  the 
fie”*"- v.iUance,  Borough  Surveyor,  Mans- 

I w Tti.h.r  Peacock-street.  Uadford-street. 

I ! = 

J.  H.  Vickers  J o vH  “ ° 

James  Bradley,  Lincoln* iraio 

• Acerpted. 


462  19  I 


LONDON.-For  erecting  Laundi 
imner-road  site,  Peckham, 
oard  for  London. 


. . - veyor,  Addleatonei— 

.*<**'’'5 £lOSfW.  Cox  £77 

r,e\  M r_  .-I 


iCASTER.-For  the  execution  of  drainage-works.  Sunder- 
reej.  Tickhill,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Roger  Harvey 
rveyor,  Wesigate,  rickhill.  Quantities  by  Surveyor -— 
■rashaw  ..£159  JO  o I William  Hancock.  West- 

ohnHague....  15417  (,\  g.atc,  TickhUl* iJso  is  0 

•Accepted.  ^ 


.KESTONE.— Fortheerectionofn  portcr'slodge  Ac  at  the 
r"oad'  Folkcstone^°'^‘’°"’  Borough  Engineer, 

whs'. '.£303  olj. Newman 


[Surveyor's  estimate.  £255.] 


.VESEND. — For  pie 
Company,  Limited, 
r,  Westminster  Chambers,  3,  Victoi 


orks  for  the  Royal  Terrace  Pier 
— -vesend,  Mr.  John  J.  Robson. 

..  London.  S.W  — 


ahenson  A Co. 
twood  A Co.  . . . 

Company 


jta.  t-omrau—rtu-tirtTiHs,  &c. 

■ £378  o I Colwell  A Ifazel 

355  0 I Munday  A Sons* 

• Accepted. 

No  3 Contract— LaHiiinn-stas^e,  I'Ve. 

•£5.878  I Messrs.  Rennie  

. 4.600  G.  Butchartll 

. 3,840  Edwards  A Symes 
-—kc-A->  ••  3.574  Messrs.  Sandford,  Craw.., 

lobertsoii  A Co.  ..  3.411  | end  (accepted) » cn, 

mgmeer  s estimate.  ^^2.829  0 0 ; PUe-dnving,  £275  o o. 

(MWdlesex).— Accepted  (or  the  erection  of  girder 

tries  Brown,  Harefield £,^8  0 ^ 

additions  to  ■'  The  Warren  " 

‘fc £..587  I T J.  M.aon, 

2,570  1 hos,  Crossley  

2,521  I S.  J.  Scott  (accepted) 


A Folheringliai 


••£348 


•£3.355 

3.3U8 

3-050 


•-£*.395 
••  2.387 

••  2.209 


Mr.  T.  j.  Bailey,  Architect  - 


f°?'"*Dicksee  £3.023  o 0 ....£36  o o 

iiote'l’af,.;"-,.;;;;; | ; ■■••  5»  " » 

1 1 I 

Lathey  Bros .1.102  00..  as  o o 

Holliday  A Green  wood,  Brixton  3,015  o 0*  ....  44  o o* 
• Recommended  for  acceptanceby  the  Works'Committce. 


LONDON — For  completing  the  re-iiistatement of  fhebovs'and 
girls  departments  of  the  Albion-street  School,  Rotherhithe,  after 
tire-  for  tlie  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  I Bailev 
Architect: — •' 

W.  Downs. £897  j Holliday  A Greenwood  ....£850 

HodowayBros 875  B.  E.  Nightingale.  Albert 

858 1 Embankment*  846 

Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


D.  Charteris, . 


I.ON  DON.— For  re-building  the  girls'  water-closets  and  the  wash- 
house  m connexion  with  the  Lewisham-bridge  School,  and  for 
enclosing,  draining,  and  rar-paviiig  land,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  1 . j.  Badey,  Architect  ;— 

A.  Morgan £665 

G.  Summers 600 

Kirk  A Randall  <g8 

j.  H.  Hodgin  560  I 

C.  l-orenran  560  , 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


OXFORD'— the  erection  of  two  houses  and  shop.  Blackfriars- 
lad,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  H.  White.  City  EiiKineer 


road, 
Oxford . 

W,  Brucker 


hire.  City  Eng 
£1.019  >• 


Hough 1,093  14 

S.  F.  HaJliday 1,070  0 

C.  C,  Robinson  ....  1,023  >3 


- 1 G.  H,  Wheeler. . . 

1 W.  Rose 

■ G.  Simmonds  

J.  Wooldridge.  Ox. 
I ford  (accepted), ... 


POTTER  HEIGHAM  (Norfolk), — For  building  board  school  and 
asters  house  lorthe  Potter  Heigham  School  Board.  Mr.  Arthur 
— Regent-street,  Yarmouth.  Quantities  by 


master's  house  ... 
S.  Hewitt,  architect, 
the  architect  :• 


J.  H.  Oerrans £549 

Holliday  A Greenwood  <20 

A.  Black  A Son  

E.  Proctor,  Woolwich*..  490 


STANTON.-For 
I Local  Board,  Mr. 
iHfo®".', j joWNelsom  H'unstanton*°'!£i95 

: Surv^yoV'iVppr^^iLte  estimator's] 


LONDON.-For  the  formation  of  a room  for  manual  training 
purposes  unclemeath  the  archway  in  the  boys'  playground  of  the 
Gidepn-roiid  School.  Lavender-hill,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ;— 

W.  Downs  £316  I Holloway  Bros 

M',  Hammond 289  B,  E.  Nightingale  , , . 267 

Lathey  Bros •--•••  ••-.  279  I Garrett  A Sons,  Clapham*  23^ 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  prov'ision  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Centres 
m the  site  in  Melvin-road.  Penge.  for  the  School  Board  for  London' 
«1r.  I - I.  Ra  W Arv  .ilarl. -v-vu, 


C' £r,s,30  0 0 ..,.£38  o' 

J.  Smith  A Sons  1.420  00  . 30  o 

H.  Mallett  1.36416  e ....  39  a 

Lathey  Bros t.328  o 0 ....  35  o 

J.  Garrett  A Sons 1,230  0 0 ...  28  d 

A.BIackASpu 1.219  0 0 ....  42  o 

W.  V.  Goad 1,202  o o ....  52  o 

llollidnyA  Greenwood, Brixton*  1,184  o 0 ....  32  o 

♦ Recommended  for  .acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee 


M,  Barnard 

T,  Howes  

Daws  A Son 

H.  Lacey 

Rand 

Cockrill  A Sons  . 

Browne  A Co 

G.  Beech 

Grimble  

Beckett  

B.itchelor,  Stalham* 

W.  Cork  

Myhill  (withdrawn)  . 
• Accepted  subject  tc 


• •£>.458 

: 


approval  oy  the  Education  Department. 


POULTON-LE.FYLDE  (Lancs.).-For  tl 
buildings,  1-ockwood-road  and  EUitson-strec 
f-  M'ortliington,  architect,  ]‘rice. 

Blackpool;— 

■!.S!L“,1'‘‘''‘^"'^®----£>-538  0 o I Nightingale  A 

° -^''334  ' 


Wm.  Eavc.  

G.  Smith,  Gt.  Marton, 
nr.  Blackpool  • ., 


'.355  >5  ‘ 


ROCK  FERR\  (Cheshire).- For  kerbmg,  channelling.  Ac.  Old 
C lestcr-road.  for  the  Higher  Bebington  Local  Board.  Mr  G M 
Lloyd.  Surveyor.  King-street.  Rock  Wra  - ”* 


,loyd.  Surveyor,  King-street,  Rock  hern 

Thomas  Mvers  £440  o 0 I lohn 

W.  F.  Chadwick  -■  - Tl-'-. 


John  Morgan  . 
'■'“"'mg  A Swann.. 
Maddock  .. .. 


. Lower 

Bebington,  Birken- 
head* £300  , 


®'®‘=‘i‘’8:  new-  offices  for  the  girls'  department  of 
the  Upper  .North-street  School,  Poplar,  for  refitting  the  boys'  and 
mfarns  offices,  and  for  providing  a partly  new  system  of  drainage 
for  the  School  Board  for  London,  htr.  T.  J.  Bailey  Architect-— 

R-  Gibb  A Co £9851  J.  T.  Roicy....^'..':;?!’  “ £999 

Davis  Bros 93’  M.  Calnan  A Co.,  Com- 

M.  Knight  A Son 916  | mercial-road* goo 

» Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  or  acceptance.  ^ 1 


RO'THERH  AM  -For  the  erection  of  a hotel  at  Canklow.  for  the 
C wfL  'f  Mr.  11.  L.  Tacon,  archl- 

ot.  It.  Westttaie.  Hnil.erham,  Quantities  by  architect 
••£2,457  I Chadwick  A Co.. 

..  2.tp\  Rotherham* £1.960 

••  >.963)  •Accepted. 


W.  Bell 

Kobt.  Snell  ... 
Chas.  Green... 


“'.V-  Toenn.  architect,  11.  Westgatel 


Rothci 

Wm.  Holt  

Jno.  Tradewell., 


;5  by  .xrchitect 

••£983  iTlF.Newsum  £860  1 

••  98s  o I Jos.  Dower,  Swinton*  ..  860  < 
• Accepted. 


SCUNTHORPE, -For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  and  store* 
New  Bramby.  Doncaster,  county  of  Lincoln,  for  the  Co-ouerat^ 
lnH.,=,r,=i  Limited.  Mr.  R.  Lockwooci;  archUecT 

ir  Doncaster.  Qu.intlties  by  architect  :— 
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R.  F.  (».rii 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

/•  .1...  a tmA  hwA  1^1 


STllCKPORT.-Jir  “Sr*””?;;  1«o.  SSS^c”: 

for  the  Hifjhway  and  Sewers  -L 

BproiiSh  Surveyor.  St.  PetefStfate.b  oai^^^  5 , 

^Vorlh^^l^[oni  8 1- Broadhurst  ....  1.17*  >3  »<i 

Simon  john^n....  ® ’Sy,nicfofi  - bne, 

^{jTn  fe  I Stockport- 904 


the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dep.triment. 
-In  fdvc  an  opinion  on  such  a point  without  persontd 

— ...  -an  P anil  sitel.-H.  and  P.  llist  appeared  last 

\v.  b!-S  S !’•  (amounts  should  have  been  stated).- 
G.  H.  W.  (ditto).— F.  jcc..  must  be  accompanied 

b/ihlnS'SSldrm;  ol  .h.  .»de.,  not  MceauU,  lor pubbe 


• Accepted. 


Worth^ton i J croft-Une!’s?ockport*  73a  ‘8  “ 

’*  • Accepted. 


.."Sir'S&iU  !5' ‘■israisr  Si; 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

“‘NOTH-Thc  responsibility  of  signed  article,  and  papers  read 

T/'. .../■>  le  returr 


ie.  witQ  the  authors. 

LertVr^  or  communications  1^7°“^ "dHSI^^D* 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIKtu. 


oumals,  are  NO  1 Utiaiiccui. 


All  i.i«u.i.u...^artOTS  "^Jil^tta^to  advertisements 

bl.da,b.Sba  ..THE 

PUBLISHER,  and  >i«/  to  the  Editor. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHAB.I.ES  TRASK  & SONS, 

docitino,  3 H E P T 0 n • mallet., 

L(»\don  Agtiit: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

..THPnmLDER''tssuppUedDlRfiCTfrom  the  Office  to reddcBts 


A.  A-  oaiu  — 1 ’ 

W.  J.  Butt  S” 


Bridge-Street,  Workingt^;— 


sVirWhinncy jCs^ 

R.  Bragg  S« 

I.  Coulthard SS® 

Crev-Mason  St  Co....  S49 
L.  Ferguson S*9 

J.  Perrin  S'®, 


j.’l,  WiTso 
John  Mure 
lister,  Ml 


..•,£5'3 


Accepted. 


archie 50* 

McCartney  it 
Lister.  Harrington- 
road,  Workington*..  501 


Pbkpaid  To  all  parts  01  turopo.  AiaeMi.«.  “ 

!g’?,';i5i.b.,  .l-iTHrauiiPBR.  Ho.  .«■  C.th.a..-H,..i.  W.C. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


THARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

six  Itnes  (about  fifty  words)  or  und«  4^  ^ 

« . addltl /..v..,,..  .An  words.  OS.  i!“t' 


EAM  HILL  STONB. 

The  attention  of  Aichitects  is  speciallj 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  C0L0U5 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  dehvwec 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  L.  A 
Williams,  i6,  Craveu-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


SysUm.Tc,la.<l  .Tnamc^of 

We  may  add  that  we  prtoted  the  list  as  we  received  it. 


Six  lines  (about  nity  worusi  o«  .mbio.  . . 

/.on, 

...  „p  b.  obbPbcb-wp^R.-™ 

FOUR  LInM  (about  thirty  words)  or  under «.  ^ 

reEPA?MElS-r  K'“'’S5"Lt)TS{.T  NEciisS.^T 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  PublUhing  Office,  195.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post.  


CBAIOItEITH  STONE. 

UNEOUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Lancnngt 

MpeciallyTor  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear 

VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England. 

J.  k A.  CBBW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W 


iEElfdwk  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  ” Lla^canon  ^u.ul 

g,^SLLdrorLy.blcb™y,.»oh;^^^^^^^ 


^ ^'^a^lteeTa^F^s^^in^standing  adver 
S P ECl^— ^^SEMENTS  orORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 


ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

-^FsEMENTS  orORDERS  TO  D^CONTINUE 

bio..e  must  rwh  the  Office  before  10  B.m.  on  WEDNESDAY 

”rhe^^b*5sher  cannot  be  responsible  for 

uniut  AT  ^ Ac  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  ana 
Utter  COPilsONLY  should  be  sent. 


-•  THE  BUILDER  ' CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

the  cathedrals 

OF  ENGLAND  . 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " The  BuUdet.  ’may  ha« 
toVuOffict.  46,  Catherlne-street.  Covent  Garden.  V^.  ^ 

cWr.  "^ners  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
toge&ei  with  sufficient  stamps  to  covet  the^tnge. 


AspliaUe.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  h 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flooE 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Ady 


OF  ENGLAND  AND  W.\LES. 

(January,  1891,  to  Juno.  1893.) 


sketches  of  details,  &c. 


9,  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
•it.  Lincoln 
13.  Gloucester 

13.  St.  Paul’s 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 


t7.  LUndafl 

18.  Oxford 

19.  Southwell 
ao.  Worcester 
31.  Bangor  1 


0.  Carllde 


I.  Canterbury 
>3.  Lichfield 
•3.  St.  Alban'i 
•4.  Peterboro' 

•5.  Wells 

*4  14,  riereiom  au..  , 

•>  Salisbury  tS-  Chichester  sa.  St.  Asaph  ) 1 jj.  - 

fi  B^iol^  tl.  Ely  as-  Winchester  | 31.  Durham 

•P(S.ftee  FOURPENCE.HALFPEN^NYeach,  eicept  1.  3.  3.  4. 

6 7 It  and  a6.  the  numbers  of  ••  The  Builder 

I TNCOLN  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
pa^g  of  reprints  extra:  single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  ““'°Kether^ 
[^c  whole  series  (Including  reprints)  ifis.  ; post-free.  t7S.  fid  ] 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION.  Is  Issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,  (b, 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHB 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
^wefCEIM  81  SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.^ 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'TABLESANDDIARY 

For  1B93,  price  6d.  post  7d.  Inleather  i/- Post  i/i.  [Ada 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


12!,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C, 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


SPRAGUE  a CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promp 
executed. 
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Cleaning  a City. 

lENNA,  whicli  is 
well  known  for 
its  bad  pave- 
ments, which 
contrast  so  un- 
fortunately with 
the  surround- 
ings of  its  beau- 
tiful thorough- 
fares, also  has 
the  repute  of  being  a badly-scavenged  city. 
This  latter  qualification,  it  is  true,  may  have 
partly  arisen  from  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  properly  attending  to  the  bad  pavements, 
but  it  is  certainly  mainly  due  to  the  bad 
organisation  up  till  now  of  the  Vienna 
Scavenging  Department — or  rather  the  want 
of  system  or  uniform  working  of  the  many 
departments  of  the  different  city  districts, 
which  are  ruled  by  separate  committees, 
somewhat  like  the  London  vestries. 

Prompted  by  a public  outcry,  after  succes- 
cessive  hot  summers  and  cholera  scares,  the 
municipality  of  the  Austrian  capital  has  at 
last  approached  the  question  of  its  street- 
cleaning seriously,  and  has  apparently  come 
■to  the  conclusion  that  the  unnecessary 
expense  and  bad  results  of  mismanaged 
scavenging  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Herr 
Stritzl,  the  second  officer  of  their  fire- 
brigade,  whose  talents  for  organisation  have 
been  proved  both  in  that  force  and  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  in  which  he  formerly  held 
ia  commission,  has  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
ischeme  for  a new  Scavenging  Department, 
land  we  hear  that  his  suggestions  are  now  to 
be  acted  upon.  Herr  Stritzl’s  scheme  is 
Ibased  on  studies  in  the  more  important 
Capitals  of  the  Continent,  in  London,  and 
in  several  provincial  towns.  Berlin  has 
apparently  been  taken  as  a model  by  the 
jauthor  as  far  as  general  organisation  is  con- 
icerned — London  (City),  Brussels,  Paris,  and 
iBudapest  respectively  for  certain  more  or 
'less  important  details. 

Herr  Stritzl  certainly  aspires  to  a very 
lliigh  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  he  proposes 
to  give  his  fellow  citizens  this  boon  by  the 
jrational  management  of  a single  independent 
municipal  department,  at  a less  cost  than  that 
:of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
At  present  the  work  is  practically  done  by 
;some  hundred  contractors  severally  working 
for'  different  localities.  In  the  first  year, 


where  the  expenses  of  establishment  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  over  half-a-million 
florins  are  to  be  saved,  and  after  the  first 
year  the  estimates  show  that  the  ratepayers 
will  be  saving  something  over  a million 
florins,  or  about  83,000/.,  annually  of  their 
present  regular  expense,  so  that  the  proposed 
reform  will  also  have  pecuniary  advantages. 
According  to  Herr  Stritzl  the  scope  of  the 
new  Vienna  Scavenging  Department  will 
embrace : — 

(i.)  Street-cleaning  and  the  disposal  of 
street  refuse. 

(2.)  The  disposal  of  house  refuse. 

(3.)  The  treatment  and  disposal  of  snow. 

(4.)  The  watering  of  all  thoroughfares. 

(5.)  The  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
public  lavatories. 

The  street-cleaning  is  to  be  mainly  done 
by  machines,  as  their  relation  in  cost  to 
manual  labour  has  been  determined  to  be 
about  as  3f  to  21.  There  are  to  be  three 
systems  of  cleaning — i.c.,  the  constant  ser- 
vice, the  nightly  service,  and  the  irregular 
service,  which  latter  only  requires  the 
attendance  of  cleansing  apparatus  in  certain 
thoroughfares  every  second  or  third  night, 
or  even  once  a week,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  actual  thorough  cleansing  in  all  cases  is 
to  take  place  at  night  between  the  hours  of 
II  p.m.  and  7 a.m,,  a period  selected  to 
accord  with  the  general  sleeping  hours  of  the 
population.  For  the  constant  service,  besides 
the  niglit  work,  there  will  be  an  additional 
attendance  of  scavenger  patrols  not  un- 
similar  to  those  of  scavenger  boys  in  our 
city.  This  constant  service  is,  of  course, 
only  intended  for  thoroughfares  which  have 
an  exceptional  amount  of  traffic.  The  street 
refuse  is  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  to  the  river- 
embankment,  where,  after  a rough  sorting,  it 
will  be  shipped  as  manure  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Danube.  It  would  be  well  to 
remark  that  the  patrol  scavengers  are  not  to 
store  the  refuse  they  have  collected  in  small 
fixed  dustbins,  as  we  see  on  the  curbs  of  our 
city  pavements,  but  in  larger  ones  placed  in 
less  • frequented  positions  away  from  the 
leading  thoroughfares,  to  which  the  refuse  is 
taken  in  light  iron  barrows. 

The  house  refuse  is  to  be  collected  in  the 
early  morning  between  five  and  seven  o’clock. 
Light  portable  iron  dust-bins  are  to  be  used 
by  the  householders,  their  size  being  limited, 
as  the  one*horse  dust-carts  will  only  be 
attended  by  one  man  in  each  case,  who  acts 


both  as  driver  and  collector.  The  dust-carts 
will  be  built  to  a London  model,  and  supplied 
with  M.  Nossian's  patent  covers  made  in  two 
parts,  and  the  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  collection  and  transport  causes  no 
nuisance  to  passers-by.  The  natural  water- 
way of  the  Danube  will  here  again  be  used 
for  the  disposal  of  the  rubbish  after  the 
rough  sorting-out  has  taken  place. 

As  regards  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
snow,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  salt  or 
other  chemicals  are  not  to  be  used  by  the 
scavengers.  A combination  of  ploughs  and 
manual  labour  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
snow  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  as  many  points 
as  possible  outside  the  town.  As  the 
apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Scavenging 
Department  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  any 
extraordinary  snow  nuisance,  extra  carts  and 
men  will  be  specially  engaged  when  neces- 
sary, contracts  always  being  arranged  for 
some  months  previous  to  the  possible 
requirement. 

The  watering  of  the  Vienna  boulevards  and 
open  spaces  is  to  be  direct  from  the  hydrants, 
whilst  the  roads  will  be  attended  to  by  one- 
horse  iron  water-carts.  The  watering-carts 
are  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  with 
scavengers  on  night  duty  throughout  the 
year,  and  every  road  has  to  be  watered  one 
hour  previous  to  the  scavenging  machine 
passing  over  it.  Then  in  the  summer  the 
roads  are  to  be  thoroughly  drenched  from 
4 a.m.  to  8 a.m.,  and  further  watered  at 
intervals  during  the  day. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a fire  brigade 
officer  in  Vienna  should  be  advising  the  use 
of  fire  hydrants  for  watering  and  scavenging 
purposes,  whilst  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  London  brigade  authorities  our  County 
Council  is  trying  to  prohibit  similar  use  of 
its  fire-cocks.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Vienna  the  scavengers  and 
watermen  are  to  be  a carefully-trained  and 
responsible  body  of  municipal  labourers,  to 
whom  an  act  of  negligence  might  mean 
instant  dismissal,  with  disgrace  and  loss  of 
pension.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  firemen  will 
be  much  handicapped  by  the  scavengers, 
and  yet  it  would  certainly  have  been 
preferable  to  keep  the  sole  usage  and 
control  of  the  hydrants  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  firemen,  who  have  to  rely  on  them 
in  emergencies.  As  regards  the  public 
lavatories,  of  which  there  are  a great  number 
in  Vienna,  each  one  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
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cleaned  every  twenty-four  hours,  strong 
dismfectants  being  used. 

The  entire  superficial  area  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Vienna  may  be  taken  at  5,000,000 
square  metres,  or  53,750.^00  square  ft.,  of 
which  about  2,000,000  square  metres,  or 

21.500.000  square  ft.,  will  have  the  regular 
nightly  ser\’ice,  and  600,000  metres  or 

6.450.000  square  ft.,  the  constant  attendance. 
Actual  scavenging  will  probably  only  be 
necessary  on  250  days  annually,  as  during 
the  season  of  snow  the  street  refuse  will  be 
removed  together  with  the  snow  and  counted 
under  that  heading,  whilst  after  heavy  rain- 
storms no  cleaning  will  be  required. 

To  attend  to  the  streets  according  to  the 
three  systems  described,  as  well  as  to  do  all 
the  other  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  scavenging  force  in  Vienna  is  to  be 
firstly  divided  into  forty  units  for  night  street 
service,  each  of  which  will  consist  of  one 
foreman,  ten  scavengers,  and  a driver  with  a 
horse  and  sweeping  machine,  and  secondly 
there  is  to  be  a gang  of  120  men  whose 
main  duty  will  be  to  supply  the  day  patrols 
necessary  on  the  road  having  the  constant 
service,  and  clean  the  public  lavatories. 
There  are  to  be  ninety  one-horse  dust-carts 
with  their  respective  drivers  regularly  on 
duty,  whilst  a reserve  of  ninety  carts  will 
always  be  kept  for  emergencies.  Another 
ninety  horses  with  their  drivers  will 
be  required  for  the  forty  sweeping- 
machines,  the  water-carts,  and  a reserve 
supply  as  the  case  may  be.  The  management 
of  the  whole  department  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a director,  a sub-director,  and  twenty 
inspectors,  and  these,  with  the  companies 
spoken  of  and  the  patrol  men,  will  be 
practically  grouped  in  four  sections.  The 
sections  will  each  have  a district  to  attend 
to,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  carefully 
mapped  out  with  due  consideration  of  natural 
boundaries,  stations  for  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
&c.,  and  the  suitable  sites  for  new  depots. 
To  avoid  having  the  dep6t  of  the  section  in 
charge  of  the  inner  town  in  a densely- 
populated  neighbourhood,  this  station  will, 
however,  be  placed  outside  the  city,  in 
connexion  with  the  depot  of  another  section. 
This  double  depot  will  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  give  all  the  details 
of  Herr  Stritzl's  scheme,  but  the  following 
particulars  may  call  for  attention.  The 
sweeping-machines  are  to  be  those  of  Messrs. 
Beerraann,  of  Berlin,  and  the  dust-carts  which 
are  recommended  are  those  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  Smith  & Sons  (Barnard  Castle).  The 
water-carts  are  to  be  of  iron,  the  tank,  of 
cylindrical  form,  holding  1,500  litres.*  The 
horses  are  not  to  cost  more  than  650  florins,  or 
54/.  each.  The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  refuse  is  estimated  at  45,000 
florins,  or  about  3,750/.,  and  the  annual 
contribution  from  the  tramway  companies  is 
fixed  at  13,000  florins.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Department  annually  after  the  first  year  is  to 
be  about  720,000  florins,  or  60,000/.,  as 
compared  with  the  present  average  cost  of 
about  i.Soo.ooo  florins,  or  150,000/ 

Before  leaving  the  proposed  reforms  at 
Vienna,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
some  parts  of  her  scheme  with  those  of 
existing  organisations  in  other  capital  cities. 

The  Scavenging  Department  at  Berlin, 
which  (as  mentioned  above)  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Vienna  scheme,  has  to  deal 
with  the  cleansing  of  some  4,850,000  square 
metres,  or  about  52,140,000  square  feet  of 
thoroughfares,  but  the  cartage  and  disposal 
of  the  street-refuse  is  here  in  the  hands  of 
contractors.  The  cartage  and  disposal  of  the 
snow  and  the  house-refuse  is  likewise  done 
by  contract,  the  actual  cleansing  and  water- 
ing of  the  roads  practically  being  the  only 
work  managed  by  the  department  without 
the  aid  of  middlemen.  It  is  true  that  the 
public  urinals  are  also  attended  to  by  the 
Department's  own  servants,  but  as  these  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  owing  to  the 
erection  and  management  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive public  lavatories  being  a special 
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company’s  monopoly,  the  work  thus  occa- 
sioned is  of  little  count.  The  municipal 
Scavenmng  Department  at  Berlin  has  already 
been  in^exisience  some  fifteen  years,  and  its 
uniform  and  systematic  methods,  which  are 
governed  by  one  central  authority,  have  been 
generally  appreciated.  The  plan  of  having 
constant,  regular,  and  irregular  services, 
according  to  circumstances,  has  been  proved 
successful,  and  though  no  less  than  3,150,000 
square  metres  of  the  5(4^51*^^  have  the 
regular  attendance,  which  means  a cleansing 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  financial 
results  have  also  been  highly  satisfactory. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Department  in  1890 
did  not  exceed  73,000/  (after  the  contribution 
regularly  received  from  the  tramways  com- 
panies had  been  paid  in),  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  in  the  force  being 
694  of  all  ranks.  In  Berlin  the  organisation 
of  the  scavenging  force  shows  that  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  six  districts  with 
twenty-two  sub-sections.  Each  section  has 
an  inspector  and  each  district  a super- 
intendent, the  whole  being  managed  by  the 
"director”  of  the  department,  whose  salary 
is  500/  per  annum.  Each  section  has  two 
scavenging-machines  with  a complement  of 
scavengers,  and  these  are  employed  for  night 
work  only.  A certain  number  of  youths  and 
men  are  stationed  with  the  sections  in  charge 
of  the  central  part  of  the  town  for  the  hours 
of  daylight,  and  these  attend  to  the  so-called 
" constant  ” service,  which  here  includes  a 
daily  second  thorough  washing  of  all 
thoroughfares  with  asphalLe  pavements. 

The  Berlin  water-carts  show  the  dimen- 
sions, shape,  and  materials  to  be  adopted  in 
Vienna,  and  the  Beermann  scavenging- 
machine  is  likewise  employed  in  this  city. 
No  horses  whatever  are  bought  by  the 
department,  as  even  those  for  the  water-carts 
and  sweeping-machines  are  jobbed  by  the 
year,  together  with  the  drivers  necessary  for 
them.  The  contractors,  who  have  the  dis- 
posal of  the  refuse  in  their  hands,  generally 
use  their  own  barges  on  the  river  Spree  to 
distribute  such  of  it  as  can  be  used,  in  the 
sandy  province  of  Brandenburg,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  crops  ; and  we  hear  that  fair  prices 
are  paid  them  for  their  supplies.  A special 
feature  of  the  Berlin  scavenging  service  is 
the  rapid  attendance  to  all  gullies,  &c.,  when 
there  are  heavy  rains,  to  which  the  city  is 
prone.  Berlin  has  numerous  basement 
abodes  which  are  easily  flooded  if  the  water 
does  not  flow  off  properly.  Such  accidents 
would  generally  occasion  the  presence  of 
steam  fire-engines  or  other  appliances,  which 
can  be  procured  from  the  fire-brigade  to 
pump  them  dry.  Berlin  being  built  on  a 
very  bad  soil,  these  matters  require  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  it  is  considered 
legitimate  to  request  the  presence  of  firemen 
on  such  occasions,  as  in  several  cases  the 
collapse  of  buildings  has  thus  been  prevented 
by  them.  When,  as  in  1891,  however,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  calls  for  this  purpose  were 
made  on  the  brigade  during  one  hour,  only 
the  most  dangerous  cases  can  be  attended 
to.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  give  further 
details,  or  to  explain  more  fully  the  theories 
according  to  which  the  efficient  Berlin 
Department  is  worked.  Those  who  are, 
however,  interested  as  to  the  latter  question 
would  do  well  to  refer  to  Mr.  James  Pollard’s 
excellent  " Study  in  Municipal  Government,” 
to  which  we  referred  some  time  back. 

To  describe  even  in  outline  the  organisation 
of  the  Paris  Scavenging  Department  would 
require  too  much  space,  as  its  methods  are 
complicated  in  the  extreme.  No  less  than 
3,100  persons  (men,  women,  and  children) 
are  employed,  the  number  of  sections  into 
which  they  are  divided  being  420,  and  the 
strength  of  each  section  fluctuating,  accord- 
ing to  its  position,  from  one  to  four  foremen, 
with  fifteen  to  twenty-five  men,  in  each  case 
under  an  inspector.  In  1891  the  Department 
cost  3,300,000  francs,  or  about  132,000/,  of 
which  1,858,000  francs,  or  some  74,000/, 
were  paid  to  the  contractors,  who  (as  in 
Berlin)  have  the  disposal  of  the  refuse  in 
their  hands.  The  thoroughfares  under  the 
control  of  the  Department,  which  have  a 


superficial  area  of  5,464,000  square  metres, 
or  about  58,750,000  square  feet,  are  attended 
to  by  its  permanent  staff;  a fall  of  snow, 
however,  generally  requiring  the  engagement 
of  extra  assistance.  The  hours  of  duty  for 
the  majority  of  the  scavengers  are  from 
4 a.m.  to  II  a.m.,  whilst  a certain  number 
stationed  on  the  inner  districts  have  extra 
duty  from  i p.m.  to  4 p.m.  besides.  In  Paris 
salt  is  used  to  some  extent  in  combatting  the 
snow  ; though  manual  labour,  combined  with 
snow-ploughs  (heavy  concerns  requiring  four 
horses  and  two  men  each)  is  mainly  employed. 
The  watering  of  the  streets  is  done  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  hydrants,  with  the  aid 
of  a hose  and  sprinkler;  3,143,000  square 
metres,  or  some  33,800.000  square  feet,  being 
treated  in  this  manner.  A large  area,  how- 
ever, still  receives  regular  attendance  from 
water-carts,  of  which  Paris  has  370.  The 
number  of  scavenging  machines  in  the  hands 
of  this  Department  is  5^1  patterns 

employed  being  either  of  the  "Sohy”  or 
"Blot  ’’  type.  As  observed  above,  it  would  lead 
too  far  to  attempt  to  describe  how  the  three 
thousand  labourers  of  the  Department  find 
employment,  what  methods  have  been 
adopted,  &c.,  but  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  that  though  under  a central  authority,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Paris  Fire  Brigade,  the 
extreme  limit  of  decentralisation  has  been 
here  reached,  and  a great  deal  of  the  strength 
of  the  Department  is  thus  frittered  away.  In 
judging  the  number  employed  it  is,  however, 
also  necessary  to  consider  that,  whilst  Berlin 
only  employs  men  and  boys  of  good  physique, 
Paris  lays  no  stress  on  this  point.  The  pay 
is  also  very  poor,  and  insufficient  to  procure 
the  nourishment  necessary  for  energetic 
work.  The  Scavenging  Department  at  Paris 
stands  under  the  supervision  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  certain  civil  engineers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  having  the  direct 
control  of  the  institution.  It  has,  we  believe, 
been  in  the  hands  of  this  office  since  1859. 

At  Brussels  the  Scavenging  Department, 
which  is  under  a special  committee  of  the 
Municipal  Common  Council,  has  practically 
the  same  duties  as  Herr  Stritzl  proposes  for 
the  new  Vienna  force.  Here  the  services  of 
contractors  are  dispensed  with,  everything 
necessary  for  the  Department,  including  the 
horses,  being  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
officials.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
thoroughfares  which  have  to  be  attended  to 
is  about  1,500,000  square  metres,  or  some 

16,125,000  square  ft.  Including  drivers,  the 
staff  numbers  377  men  of  all  ranks,  the 
organisation  dividing  this  number  into 
sections  for  regular  service,  and  a special  gang 
for  the  cleansing  of  lavatories.  The  sweeping 
machine  is  much  used,  though  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  town  and  its  bad  pavements 
often  cause  difficulties.  Each  section  has 
four  machines,  two  water-carts,  four  dust- 
carts, with  a complement  of  ten  horses,  ten 
drivers,  and  fourteen  scavengers,  under  the 
charge  of  an  inspect  'r.  For  the  regular  night 
service  the  hours  are  from  9 p.m.  to  7 a.m., 
whilst  the  constaut  service  necessary  on 
certain  thoroughfares  requires  the  attendance 
of  several  special  sections  for  the  day-time. 
The  disposal  of  the  refuse  takes  place  with 
the  aid  of  boats.  The  refuse  is  utilised  for 
farming  purposes  after  a rough  sorting  has 
taken  place.  The  collection  and  cartage  of 
the  house-refuse  takes  place  between  7 a.m. 
and  9 a.m.  The  use  of  salt  for  getting  rid  of 
snow  has  been  prohibited  in  Brussels,  owing 
to  the  damage  done  thereby  to  macadam 
pavements  and  to  the  boots  of  the  public. 
Horses  and  dogs  are  also  supposed  to  have 
suffered  from  the  use  of  salt,  so  that  after 
some  discussion  the  experiments  made  with 
this  material  had  practically  to  be  stopped. 
Though  no  less  than  1,022,000  square  metres 
of  the  1,500,000  superficial  area  of  the 
thoroughfares  is  daily  attended  to,  and  the 
total  receipts  for  refuse,  &c.,  only  amount  to 
about  155,000  francs,  or  6,200/,  the  cost  of 
the  Department,  which  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
ratepayers,  does  not  exceed  387,000  francs, 
or  about  15,500/ 

To  compare  the  proposed  Vienna  scheme 
or  any  of  the  existing  municipal  scavenging 
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departments  alluded  to  with  our  London 
arrangements  would  be  an  impossibility,  as 
f the  chaos  here  is  too  great,  and  the  want  of 
' system,  uniformity,  or  even  rational  manage- 
1 ment  is  nearly  everywhere  evident.  In  the 
!!  City  proper,  which  can  be  treated  as  a whole, 
I under  its  own  central  authorities,  we  alone 
I have  a most  satisfactory  exception  ; but  a 
] description  of  the  treatment  of  the  roads  of 
( this  square  mile,  with  its  smooth  pavements 
\{  on  the  one  hand  and  its  enormous  traffic  on 
i the  other,  would  be  of  no  value  for  com- 
li  parison  witli  ordinary  cases.  Some  day, 
1/  when  the  London  County  Council  believes  it 
has  improved  our  morals  by  doing  away  with 
music-hall  promenades,  it  may  find  time  to 
give  more  attention  to  such  matters  as 
concern  our  bodily  welfare.  Quite  setting 
aside  the  major  questions  of  the  actual 
scavenging,  refuse-collecting,  &c.,  let  us 
take  a single  detail,  such  as  the  clothing  of 
our  scavengers.  Is  it  right  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  take  to 
their  homes  all  the  filth  coHected  on  their 
garments  after  a day’s  work  ? The  amount 
of  disease  thus  carried  about  in'  our  most  ill- 
cared-for  neighbourhoods  is  certainly  a more 
important  feature  of  London  life  than  the 
supposed  possible  increase  of  immorality 
through  the  promenade  of  a West-end 
music-hall. 

\ k 

NOTES. 

H’  T last  there  appears  to  be  some 
prospect  of  a settlement  of  the 
coal  war.  though  the  terms  are 
yet  uncertain ; and,  indeed,  the 
only  ground  for  hope  is  in  the  willingness  of 
the  combatants  to  meet  and  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  understanding.  This  long- 
deferred  meeting  takes  place  to-day  (Friday), 
and  the  result  is  awaited  with  much  anxiety, 
the  advent  of  wintry  weather  having 
intensified  the  general  desire  for  a speedy 
termination  of  the  struggle.  In  all  pro- 
bability victory  will  rest  with  the  men— that 
is,  in  appearance.  But,  as  a contemporary 
puts  it,  “they  have  really  been  taking  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  reducing  supply,  and 
so  far  from  having  successfully  resisted 
a reduction,  they  have  themselves  provided 
the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rate  of 
wages."  It  might  fairly  he  added  that  the 
public  have  had  to  bear  a considerable  share 
of  the  cost : but  there  is  a wide  dilTerence 
between  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  the 
manufacturer  and  householder,  and  the  long- 
continued  privation  and  the  desolated  homes 
of  the  miners.  It  has,  in  truth,  been  a 
disastrous  conflict,  and  the  only  real  good 
that  can  come  of  it  will  be  the  adoption  of 
some  means  for  the  avoidance  of  similar 
costly  struggles  in  the  future.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  a very  general  desire  for  the 
formation  of  a conciliation  board  to  which  ; 
disputes  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  referred, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a tribunal 
may  very  soon  be  in  existence. 


IN  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  regard  to  railways  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  there  have  been 
some  five-and-twenty  accidents  at  level 
crossings.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  obtain  legislative 
power  to  oblige  a railway  company  to  dis- 
continue a level  crossing  where  there  is  any 
appreciable  highway  traffic.  At  present  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  only  suggest  that  a 
crossing  be  put  an  end  to,  but  these  sugges- 
tions are  useless.  A railway  company  knows 
quite  as  well  as  a Government  Department 
if  a crossing  is  or  is  not  a public  danger,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  if  a crossing  is  of  the 
latter  kind  the  railway  company  will 
necessarily  spend  money  in  building  a 
bridge.  But  such  crossings  in  places  where 
i there  is  any  exrent  of  vehicular  traffic  are  a 
I danger  and  a delay,  and  in  many  cases  also 
I the  wages  of  a gate-keeper  would  go  a long 
I way  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
I expenditure  in  altering  a level  crossing  so  as 
• to  conduct  the  highway  above  or  below  the 
I line. 


TE  case  of  the  Queen  v.  The  London 
H County  Council,  which  was  decided 
by  a Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  last  week,  although  it  arose  out  of 
disputes  in  regard  to  buildings  in  London, 
was  in  truth  a question  depending  on  a 
general  principle.  Under  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act  of 
1890  an  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  the 
superintending  architect  as  to  the  general 
line  of  a building  to  a special  tribunal 
composed  of  three  persons — one  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council, 
one  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  one  by  the  Surveyors’ 
Institute.  The  member  chosen  by  the 
Council  was  also  chairman  of  the  Building 
Acts'  Committee  of  that  body,  and  in  this 
particular  case  this  Committee  had  ordered 
legal  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  a 
certain  individual.  The  appellate  tribunal 
had  practically  also  confirmed  the  decision 
of  the  architect  as  to  the  building  line. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  the 
decision  was  not  void  on  the  ground  that  one 
member  of  the  tribunal  was  an  interested 
party.  The  Court  held  that  the  objection 
was  good  and  declared  the  proceedings  void. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  want  of 
legal  knowledge  as  well  as  of  common  sense 
which  allowed  a member  of  the  Building 
Acts’  Committee  to  be  a judge,  so  to  say,  in 
his  own  cause.  The  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  is  founded  on  well-known 
principles,  and  it  will  be  a warning  to  the 
Council  to  be  more  careful  in  such  matters 
in  the  future.  The  warning  is  the  more 
needed  because  we  have  no  doubt  that  on 
the  facts  the  architect  and  the  appellate 
tribunal  were  quite  right,  and  it  is  a waste  of 
money  for  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken 
under  such  circumstances,  since  they  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Council  had  placed 
an  unbiassed  member  of  their  body  on  the 
appellate  tribunal. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Athe7i(xum 
of  October  28  has  discovered  a mare's- 
nest.  He  professes  to  have  “rediscovered" 
the  remarkable  little  Roman  circular  temple  at 
Keston,  Kent,  which  Mr.  Kempe  discovered 
and  opened  out  to  view  in  1828,  It  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  correspondent 
in  question  is  a F.S.A.,  but  he  appears  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  clear  and  ample  memoir 
published  by  his  Society,  nor  of  the  plan  of 
the  discovery  which  accompanied  it,  in 
“ Archasologia,”  Vol.  XXII,,  plate  32.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
Noviomagian  Club,  consisting  entirely  of 
Fellows  of  this  Society,  was  formed  many 
years  since  with  the  object  of  keeping  green 
the  memory  of  the  lost  city  of  Noviomagus. 
Of  all  sites  that  have  been  suggested  for  it, 
this  at  Keston  is  by  far  the  most  likely  one. 
There  is  remarkable  difference  between 
Mr.  Kempe’s  plan,  drawn  after  three  weeks’ 
careful  exploration,  and  that  published  by 
our  contemporary  on  its  correspondent’s 
authority.  The  former  shows  a circular 
building  nearly  25  ft.  internal  diameter, 
with  six  radiating  buttresses  spaced  irre- 
gularly, and  a separate,  detached  tomb 
about  8 ft.  square  to  the  north.  The 
latter  shows  the  same  circular  building 
quite  25  ft.  in  diameter,  without  the 
radiating  buttresses,  and  with  an  apse  due 
east  opening  out  of  the  circle,  while  two 
parallel  buttresses  mark  a front  exactly  west. 
And  behold ! the  whole  is  supposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  plan  and  position,  to  be  a 
Christian  church  of  Roman  date  ! All  this  is 
from  "accurate  measurements”!  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  that  the  tomb  building  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  apse  ; but  then  it  has  a 
square  ending,  it  is  detached,  and  its  axis  is 
north  and  south,  and  not  east  and  west.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  our  contemporary  will  ask 
its  correspondent  to  explain.  The  discovery 
has  been  noticed  in  several  more  recent 
works.  We  had  no  difficulty,  several  years 
ago,  in  finding  the  site  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Kempe’s  map.  The  temple  stood  on  high 
ground  overlooking  several  fields  which 
contain  many  evidences  of  building, 


scattered  over  a wide  area.  On  still  higher 
ground,  in  Keston  Park,  are  the  high  banks 
and  deep  ditches  of  a British  Oppidtim,  or 
fortified  town,  and  close  at  hand,  in  a spot  of 
much  beauty,  is  the  source  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne.  The  whole  district,  very  rural  and 
unbuilt  upon  as  yet,  would  eminently  repay 
far  more  investigation  than  it  has  ever  had. 
We  have  heard  very  little  of  late  of  the 
Noviomagian  Club.  Here  is  a very  ample 
field  for  it  to  investigate. 


From  Dr.  Dudfield’s  last  four-week  report 
to  the  Kensington  Vestry  we  find  that,  in 
accordance  with  a suggestion  originally  made 
by  him,  progress  is  being  made  towards  the 
production  of  a drainage  map  of  the  parish 
by  inserting  all  new  sewers  and  drains  on 
the  existing  ordnance  maps  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  material  for  making  and 
keeping  up-to-date  an  accurate  drainage  plan 
of  the  district  will  thus  be  obtained.  All  the 
London  parishes  or  districts  ought  to  make 
it  an  object  to  prepare  a drainage  plan  in  the 
same  manner  ; it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  an  accurate  and  reliable  record 
of  the  drainage  lines.  Another  point 
touched  on  in  Dr.  Dudfield’s  report  is  the 
case  of  a proposed  building  which  was 
objected  to  as  an  “obstructive  building” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  This  is  a point 
that  architects  and  builders  will  do  well,  in 
their  own  interests,  not  to  lose  sight  of  when 
planning  new  buildings  in  crowded  quarters; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  vestries  to  condemn  such  buildings  in 
advance  and  prevent  their  erection,  since,  as 
Dr.  Dudfield  points  out,  if  a Sanitary 
Authority  has  to  compel  the  demolition  as 
"obstructive”  of  a building  already  erected, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  demolition  as  well  as 
compensation  to  the  owner  must  fall  on 
them,  as  the  law  only  provided  for  the  case 
of  old  obstructive  buildings,  not  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  new  ones. 


“MAYOR’’  writes  to  the  Times  that, 
t\.  having  business  with  an  official  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  he  was  obliged  to 
ascend  eighty  steps  to  arrive  at  his  room, 
and  he  asks  why  the  Government  Depart- 
ments are  not  supplied  with  lifts.  The  only 
answer  is  that  Government  Departments 
have  no  regard  to  the  convenience  ol  the 
general  public,  and  that  the  Treasury  prevent 
any  improvements,  however  necessary,  unless 
sufficient  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  so 
as  actually  to  oblige  them  to  sanction  the 
work.  There  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
lifts  at  tne  Law  Courts ; in  any  similar 
building  used  for  business  purposes  a lift 
would  have  been  provided  years  ago.  But, 
necessary  as  they  are,  the  Treasury  will 
refrain  from  finding  the  required  money  until 
outside  pressure  is  used  which  cannot  be 
resisted.  These  are  but  instances  of  a 
refusal  to  spend  money  properly,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  abundant  instances  may  be 
found  of  money  being  wasted  by  public 
departments,  as  in  the  wages  of  the  numerous 
unnecessary  attendants  at  the  Law  Courts. 
The  evil  arises  from  a want  of  intelligent 
organisation ; money  must  be  saved,  and 
the  Treasury  regard  it  as  easier  to  refuse 
expenditure  on  new  works  than  to  reorganise 
and  also  spend  money. 


OUR  contemporary  the  Deutsche  Ban- 
zeitung  has  devoted  some  space  to 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  proposed  new 
National  Museum  for  Darmstadt,  which  is 
apparently  to  mark  the  commencement  o 
the  new  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse’s  reign.  The 
scheme  has  been  long  talked  of;  in  fact,  a 
public  competition  for  the  design  was  held 
early  last  year.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  successful  competitors,  Herr  Neckelmann 
and  Messrs.  Gropius  & Schmieden,  the 
regulations,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
had  worked,  cannot  be  said  to  have  properly 
expressed  the  actual  requirements,  nor  could 
any  of  the  drawings  submitted  be  termed  so 
remarkable  that  the  promoters  could  be 
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expected  to  specially  invite  one  or  more  of 
the  candidates  to  submit  further  designs. 
The  new  Grand  Duke,  on  looking  into  the 
matter,  preferred  in  fact  to  invite  a non- 
competitor,  Herr  Alfred  Messel,  to  prepare  a 
design,  which,  having  met  his  approval  as 
well  as  that  of  his  Ministers,  will  now  soon 
be  carried  out,  if  no  unforeseen  opposition 
be  raised  against  it  by  his  “Diet.”  The  cost 
of  the  new  building,  which  is  to  have  its  site 
adjoining  the  theatre,  is  estimated  at  about 
75,000/.  In  plan  the  extreme  compactness 
and  practicability  of  the  proposed  building 
deserves  attention  ; unfortunately  the  eleva- 
tion is  in  the  typical  cold  academical  style  of 
the  Berlin  school.  Herr  Messel,  whose 
drawings  of  extensive  blocks  of  business 
premises  we  published  in  1891,  is  a Hessian 
by  birth.  In  Germany  he  enjoys  a repute 
for  masterly  detail  and  successful  interior 
decoration,  and  he  has  lately  accepted  the 
post  of  an  assistant  master  at  the  Berlin 
Arts  and  Crafts  Schools  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Museums. 


From  Dr.  Home’s  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  condition  of 
the  Usk  Urban  Sanitary  District,  and  the 
prevalence  of  diphtheria  there,  it  appears 
that  the  district  is  partially  supplied  with 
water  of  good  quality  by  the  Usk  Water- 
works Company,  which  commenced  its 
service  in  September,  1891,  but  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  houses  are  not  supplied 
with  the  Company’s  water,  but  obtain  their 
supply  from  pump  wells,  averaging  12  ft.  or 
14  ft.  in  depth.  These  wells  are  merely  dry- 
steined,  and  are  often  indifferently  protected 
against  surface  contamination.  The  repoit 
continues : — 

“ Considering  the  numerous  privy  pits,  collections 
of  refuse,  and  defective  gullies  scattered  throughout 
the  district,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  pollution  of  these  wells  would  appear  almost 
inevitable.  I learnt  that  during  dry  weather  the 
water  in  most  of  these  wells  becomes  very  low,  and 
at  such  times  is  often  thick  ; moreover,  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  insects  of  various  kinds,  or  slugs, 
or  worms  alive  or  dead  in  it.  Yet,  apparently  such 
obvious  dangers  to  public  health  are  unheeded  by 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  for  during  my  inspection  a 
new  pump  was  being  fi.ved  to  a well  for  providing  a 
water-supply  to  a house  under  the  following 
circumstances The  well,  itself  of  the  character 
already  described,  was  appro.ximately  in  the  centre 
of  a yard  about  I2  ft.  square,  paved  with  cobble 
“pitching."  Near  to  the  back  door  of  the  house, 
which  opened  on  to  this  yard,  there  was  a defective 
gully.  Immediately  opposite  the  house  door,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  yard,  there  was  a stable ; while  in  a 
corner  of  the  same  yard,  and  adjoining  the  house, 
there  was  a hand-flushed  closet  so  imperfect  that  a 
stick  is  needed  to  help  downward  the  excreta.  The 
drain  from  this  closet.  1 was  told,  passes  close  bv 
the  welL” 

This  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  had  personal  experience  of  what 
may  be  done  and  permitted  in  “ Rural 
Sanitary  (!?)  Districts.”  After  this  it  is  not 
surprising  to  come  on  the  old  and  well-known 
phenomena  of  pit-privies,  large,  ill-con- 
structed, and  offensive,  and  the  usual  record 
that  “occupiers  of  the  houses  have  to  get 
their  privies  empted  as  best  they  can.” 


ON  the  screens  in  a gallery  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (near  the  rooms 
in  which  are  the  Chantrey  bequest  pictures), 
hangs  a collection  of  drawings  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  being  sketches 
in  Italy  and  France  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter, 
architect,  father  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A., 
by  whom  they  are  lent.  These  are  not  only 
good  in  themselves/  but  are  otherwise  in- 
teresting as  representing  the  style  of  archi- 
tectural sketching  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  pencil  drawings,  executed  in 
peculiarly  neat  and  careful  outline,  with  a 
few  touches  of  shadow  to  emphasise  details, 
recall  a style  of  architectural  sketching  which 
we  have  seen  exemplified  in  other  drawings 
by  architects  of  the  same  period,  though  not 
all  so  good  as  these.  It  is  not  what  young 
architects  nowadays  call  an  “ artistic  ” style 
of  drawing,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  accuracy 
ffor  it  is  a kind  of  sketching  that  must  be 


accurate  or  nothing),  and  must  have  furnished 
admirable  training  for  eye  and  hand.  Mr. 
Poynter  had  another  style  of  sketching,  in 
rather  heavily-executed  water-colour,  with 
the  limited  palette  of  the  period,  but  very 
effective,  and  his  drawings  of  some  bits  of 
old  Paris  have  a historical  as  well  as  an 
architectural  interest.  Mr.  Poynter  also 
sketched  figures  well,  and  the  collection 
includes  a number  of  little  isolated  studies 
of  figures  and  costumes  of  the  Paris  of  his 
day.  The  drawings  are  mostly  of  the  period 
of  1819,  when  their  author  visited  Italy,  and 
1840,  when  he  was  a good  deal  in  France. 


The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's 
paintings  and  water-colours  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society’s  galleries  may  probably  be 
chronicled  as  the  most  remarkable  “ one-man 
exhibition”  there  since  the  memorable  one 
at  which  the  best  landscapes  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt  were  collected  in  the  same  rooms ; and 
we  are  reminded  of  that  exhibition,  too,  in 
another  sense,  by  the  variety  of  treatment 
and  subject  in  landscape  which  Mr.  Goodwin 
shows  us.  He  is  not  one  of  those  artistswhose 
landscapes,  however  excellent,  are  always 
much  the  same  in  general  tone  and  appear- 
ance, and  can  be  recognised  across  the  room. 
The  works  may  be  roughly  grouped  under 
three  heads — architectural  or  city  subjects ; 
real  (or  real  - looking)  landscapes  ; and 
imaginary  or  ideal  scenes.  In  this  latter 
type  of  subject— -one  full  of  pitfalls — Mr. 
Goodwin  has  struck  out  a line  of  his  own, 
and  enlarged  the  borders  of  the  art  in  his 
endeavours  to  realise  to  our  sense  of  sight 
the  scenes  of  the  world  of  romance  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  the  more  sombre  imagin- 
ings of  Dante.  The  “ City  of  Dis,”  seen 
not  long  since  in  the  Royal  Academy,  was  a 
great  success  of  its  kind,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  Mr.  Goodwin  may  feel  moved 
to  devote  himself  further  to  Dante,  who 
has  been  little  and  for  the  most  part 
badly  illustrated,  the  task  of  realising  his 
scenes  requiring  a special  gift  both  of 
imagination  and  handling  which  Mr.  Goodwin 
appears  to  possess.  Several  of  the  Arabian 
Night’s  scenes  are  in  the  collection,  and  will 
bear  looking  at  again ; there  is  also  a 
remarkable  conception  of  the  Passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen,  and  a very  powerful  picture  of 
“Dives  in  Hell,”  a thing  far  from  the 
commonplace  conceptions  of  such  subjects. 
Among  the  drawings  of  real  scenes  (exe- 
cuted in  a perfectly  different  style)  some  of 
the  most  delightful  are  “Dorchester”  and 
“ Wells  ” (33,  34) ; “ The  Weir  at  Durham  ” 
(40),  a moonlight  effect ; the  Grand  Canal 
and  La  Salute,  Venice”  (45),  a beautiful  bit 
of  colour,  the  strong  point  of  which  is  the 
bold  treatment  of  the  bright-coloured  sails 
in  the  foreground;  “Old  Almshouses,  Bray” 
(49);  "West  Harnham,  Salisbury”  (50); 
“ Lago  Lugano  ” (54),  in  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  study  especially  the  careful  and 
minute  treatment  of  the  sunlit  water 
after  a manipulation  of  the  artist’s 
own  ; “ Dorchester  ” again  (80)  ; and 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol  ” (90),  a 

very  successful  and  beautiful  night  effect. 
There  is  something  delicate  and  peculiar  in 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  treatment  of  city  scenery,  in 
which  he  reminds  one  in  a way  of  Turner, 
but  with  more  accuracy  in  general  as  to  the 
architecture  ; the  only  criticism  that  may  be 
made  is  that  this  delicacy  and  sparkle  of  effect 
is  sometimes  carried  a little  beyond  truth  ; at 
all  events  we  never  saw  picturesque  but  dirty 
Bristol  look  as  clean  and  bright  as  she  does  in 
these  drawings.  From  the  small  attendance 
at  the  rooms  we  presume  that  the  general 
public  have  not  even  yet  discovered  Mr. 
Goodwin.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find 
the  room  half  empty  for  such  a collection  of 
work  as  this,  when  one  may  go  to  another 
gallery  to  see  drawings  by  an  unknown 
artist  and  find  too  great  a crush  to  get  in. 
There  is  some  “management”  about  these 
things,  apparently ; a mystery  to  those  who 
are  not  behind  the  scenes. 


The  series  of  sketches  on  the  Thames, 
from  Oxford  to  Greenwich,  by  Mr. 
Max  Ludby,  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s,  is  a collection  of  very  pretty 
drawings  in  true  water-colour  style,  and 
worth  looking  at  even  after  Thames  scenery 
has  been  so  much  drawn  as  it  has  been  of 
late  years.  Among  the  best  are  the  views 
showing  the  charming  old  bridges  of  Dor- 
chester and  Shillingford  (10  and  13),  “Near 
Wallingford”  (15),  “Goring”  (18),  “ Maple- 
durham  Hill  ” (24) ; “ Sonning  (28),  rather 
spoiled  by  the  water — we  might  add,  by 
comparison  with  Mr.  Hunt's  almost  identical 
view;  “Great  Marlow”  (43),  “Bourne  End 
Reach”  (48),  and  “Richmond  Bridge ”(76). 
Two  larger  views  from  the  Lambeth  Shot 
Tower,  looking  east  and  west  (83,  84),  are  : 
interesting  as  from  an  unusual  standpoint ; ; 
St.  Paul's,  however,  is  not  treated  very  well  1 
in  the  eastern  view  ; but  artists  seldom  do  1 
justice  to  this  Cathedral. 


The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Archi-  - 
tectural  Association,  held  in  the  rooms  ; 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-  - 
Colours,  Piccadilly,  on  Friday  evening,  , 
October  27,  proved  to  be  equal  to  former  1 
ones  in  arrangement  and  entertainment.  A 1 
large  number  of  guests  accepted  invitations, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.B..A,  and  the  : 
committee.  The  pictures  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Oil-Colours,  which  had  been 
privately  viewed  in  the  afternoon,  occupied 
the  walls,  and  created  much  interest  amongst 
the  guests.  An  exhibition  of  admirable  : 
photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson 
during  the  annual  excursion  this  year,  was  ; 
the  only  one  which  had  an  interest  archi- 
tecturally. The  presence  of  the  oil-pictures  ; 
prevented  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  ■ 
Association  students,  which  usually  forms  an  i 
interesting  feature  of  the  evening.  The  band  . 
of  the  1st  Life  Guards  played  a selection! 
of  music  at  intervals.  It  is  reported  that  1 
everyone  received  his  own  hat  and  coat  on  1 
leaving. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Paris  has  been  going  through  a series  of  fetes : 
which  have  been  fine  in  their  way,  and  leave- 
far  behind  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  cele- ; 
brations  of  July  14.  Some  of  these  fetes  have; 
required  an  architectural  decoration  of  which  it; 
is  worth  while  to  preserve  some  record. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  Hotel  dc  Ville^; 
which  on  October  19  and  20  was  the  scene  of 
two  splendid  soirees.  These  entertainments  I 
have  enabled  us  once  more  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
that  MM.  Ballu  and  Deperthes  made  a grave 
error  in  not  leproducing  in  their  design  the  finei 
glazed  court  which  was  so  useful  in  the  old  build- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  official  fetes,  with  its' 
arcaded  galleries  and  its  splendid  staircase,  which: 
in  two  revolutions  mounted  with  graceful  curvest 
to  the  level  of  the  ball-room.  The  new  Louis 
XIV.  Court,  as  to-day  existing,  open  to  the  sky; 
and  surrounded  by  glass  doors,  is  poor  ini 
appearance  and  useless  practically  for  an  enter- 
tainment. The  new  Inspecteur  General  _ of 
Architecture,  M.  Bouvard,  who  in  the  organisa-; 
tioii  of  these  festivities  has  shown^  that  he 
possesses  an  admirable  faculty  for  scenic  mount- 
ing, endeavoured  to  repair  Ballu’s  mistake  by  a 
temporary  roof  hidden  by  a richly  decorative, 
velarium,  and  by  transforming  the  court  thus, 
covered  into  a kind  of  winter  garden.  But  this 
is  only  a makeshift ; and  after  the^  experience  of 
this  occasion  the  Municipal  Council  really  oughti 
to  vote  the  money  necessary  to  restore  the 
“Cour  d’Honneur”toits  original  purpose,  and- 
make  it  into  a large  covered  hall  such  as  is  im-i 
peratively  required  on  such  occasions. 

Before  the  principal  fagade  of  the  Hotel  was  a 
grand  loggia  built  up  in  timber  and  painted  cloth,! 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  front  enclosure. 
This  large  annexe  was  the  work  of  M.  Carpezat 
the  decorator,  and  represented  a range  of  semi- 
circular arches  separated  by  pilasters  the  capitals 
of  which  supported  an  open  balustrade,  repro- 
ducing the  design  of  that  over  the  attic  of  thd 
building  itself.  The  effect  produced  by  all  this 
was  not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  a 
facade  in  a style  so  pure  as  that  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  (the  central  portion  especially)  the  architec-: 
ture  should  have  been  respected,  and  it  would  have 
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been  far  better,  instead  of  tacking  a piece  of  sham 
I architecture  on  to  it,  to  have  had  a simple  tent  richly 
K decorated,  the  temporary  nature  of  which  would 
1;  have  been  obvious  and  would  not  have  interfered 
1;  with  the  lines  of  the  architecture.  On  the  Place  de 
i rilotel  de  Ville,  in  front  of  the  building,  rose  two 
triremes,  decorated  with  masts  and  banners,  on 
N which  were  the  singers  and  the  orchestra.  It  was 
•]  easy  to  recognise,  in  these  constructions  based  on 
1 a cloth  painted  to  resemble  the  sea,  the  remains 
of  the  famous  historic  procession  of  the  fete  of 
i September  22,  1892,  on  the  bad  taste  of  which 
1 we  commented  at  the  time.  These  sham  vessels, 

( surrounded  by  the  admiring  crowd  of  idlers, 
Inade  a pitiable  spectacle  in  this  position,  and 
\ reminded  one  of  the  swings  seen  at  public  fairs  in 
I some  other  countries.  As  a matter  of  decorative 
; effect  the  four  large  pylons  decorated  with  electric 
lustres  and  marine  emblems,  which  were  placed 
j in  froht  of  the  'Opera  House,  were  far  better. 

I These,  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  Avenue 
j de  I’Opera  and  the  Boulevard,  formed,  along  with 
! the  crowd  of  flags  almost  roofing  over  the  place, 
a very  fine  piece  of  effect. 

, The  fetes  have  unfortunately  occasioned  some 
damage  here  and  there.  The  groups  of  sculpture 
on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Opera  liouse  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  crowds  which  pressed  round 
the  building.  The  “Danse”  of  Carpeaux  has 
specially  suffered,  and  one  of  the  figures  of  this 
celebrated  group  has  been  thoroughly  spoiled. 
Immediate  repair  is  called  for,  and  there  is  even 
some  talk  of  removing  the  original  group  and 
depositing  in  the  Louvtc,  replacing  it  by  a copy. 
This  idea,  however,  receives  no  countenance 
from  the  architect  of  the  building,  who  is  ener- 
getically opposed  to  any  such  meddling  with  the 
work  on  the  facade.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  sculptures  which  have 
now  been  exposed  for  a good  many  years  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather  as  well  as  to  such  occa- 
sional injury  from  crowds  should  begin  to  show 
signs  of  decay ; but  what  is  more  serious  or  at 
: least  more  startling  is  that  the  large  allegorical 
' painting  by  M.  Weerts,  inaugurated  last  year  in  the 
' “ Salle  d’ilonneur  ” of  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies, 

! shows  serious  decay  owing  to  an  almost  in- 
, credible  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  “Direc- 
tion des  Batiments  Civils,”  which  has  been  called 
' upon  to  repair  the  mischief  without  delay. 

Now  that  Paris  has  settled  down  again  from 
her  recent  excitement,  the  question  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900  begins  to  be  seriously  taken  up.  The 
committee,  which  was  specially  charged  to  con- 
sider and  decide  the  question  of  site,  was  to  have 
met  on  October  26,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
fetes  at  Toulon  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
November  6.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  meeting 
the  site  will  be  definitely  fixed,  though  the  choice 
has  to  be  formally  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the 
superior  committee.  It  is  understood  .that  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  three  schemes,  those 
which  relate  to  Courbevoie,  Auteuil,  and  Paris. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Paris  one  will  have  the 
preference.  Courbevoie  has  few  supporters  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  in  the  first  place, 
but  also  because  the  speculative  purchases 
which  were  made  as  soon  as  the  site 
was  suggested  will  compel  the  expenditure  of 
a hea\7  sum  in  expropriations.  The  Auteuil 
scheme,  a very  attractive  one  which  has 
zealous  defenders  among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  will  probably  be  more  fully  discussed, 
but  it  presents  many  difficulties.  As  in  the  ca.se 
of  Courbevoie,  the  question  of  distance  comes  in, 
and  then  there  is  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
“Society  des  Steeple-chases  de  Prance,”  which  i.s 
the  tenant  of  much  land  at  Auteuil,  and  which  is 
supported  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
naturally  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  all 
Suburban  projects  for  the  Exhibition.  It  is 
backed  up  too  by  all  the  commercial  public  of 
Paris  and  by  the  Administration  de  I’Octroi, 
which  desires  at  all  costs  to  have  the  Exhibition 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  fortification  lines. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  is  the  only  available  site  within 
the  city.t  But  it  is  well  understood  that  in  that 
case  we  are  not  to  have  a mere  reproduction  of 
the  18S9  Exhibition.  Certain  erections  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars  will  be  ruthlessly  demolished  ; 
others  may  be  retained  but  their  appearance  will 
be  modified.  According  to  M.  Picard,  the  Com- 
missaire-G^ndral  for  the  Exhibition,  the  destruc- 

• M.  Gamier  is  quite  right. — Ed. 

_t  NVe  cannot  help  saying  that  we  think  this  will  be  a fata! 
mistake.  With  the  1889  Exhibition  fresh  in  people’s 
memories,  another  exhibition  held  on  the  same  site,  with 
part  of  the  same  buildings,  and  the  same  ugly  Eiffel  Tower 
m the  middle  of  it,  will  infallibly  produce  the  impression  of 
a^rcckavffe.  A new  site  would  make  it  a new  spectacle, 
and  give  it  a new  interest.— Ed. 


tion  of  the  Galerie  des  Machines  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  it  will  be  too  useful  for  large  fetes  ; 
but  its  appearance  can  be  masked ; nor  can  the 
Eiffel  Tower  be  touched,  as  it  is  the  property  of 
a Society  which  has  a monopoly  for  twenty  years  ; 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  modify  the  ungraceful 
aspect  of  the  lower  portion.  As  to  the  Central 
Dome  and  the  3o.metre  gallery,  they  are  already 
doomed.  Possibly  the  “ Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  ” 
and  that  “des  Arts  Liberaux”  will  be  also 
removed,  but  nothing  is  yet  decided  about  them, 
and  nothing  probably  will  be  till  after  the  result 
of  the  architectural  competitions  for  the  new 
buildings  which  will  be  instituted. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  M.  Picard,  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  would  become  a kind  of 
centre,  surrounded  by  the  Exhibition,  instead  of 
being  an  annexe  as  in  1S89,  and  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Exhibition  would  be  at  the  Palais  de 
ITndustrie,  from  which  the  Esplanade  would  be 
reached  by  a great  structure  thrown  across  the 
Seine.  This  combination  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  making  the  Exhibition  more  central  and 
facilitating  the  access  to  it  for  the  public.  There 
remains  lastly  the  question  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port, which  the  sub-committee  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  evident  that  from  this  point  of 
view  the  Paris  site  is  notably  deficient.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  if  it  has  no  other  good  result,  the 
igoo  Exhibition  will  have  the  effect  of  solving 
this  often-postponed  problem,  and  that  the  Paris 
population — which  becomes  every  year  more 
dense — will  at  last,  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
century,  enjoy  adequate  means  of  locomotion. 

In  connexion  with  this  point  it  may  be  added 
that  the  works  have  been  commenced  for  the  new 
“ Gare  du  Luxembourg,”  the  terminus  of  the 
Sceaux  railway.  The  tubular  road  is  already 
nearly  completed. 

The  former  site  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the 
Avenue  de  I’Alma  is  now  occupied  by  a number 
of  houses  built  on  speculation,  and  now  another 
public  building  of  the  same  class  is  being 
demtilished,  the  arena  of  the  Rue  Pergolese, 
built  a few  years  ago  for  the  bull-fights  which 
had  no  success  in  Paris.  The  cupola  has  already 
disappeared ; and  in  a few  weeks  nothing 
will  remain  of  this  big  erection,  the  construction 
of  which  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and 
which  will  now  be  replaced  by  mansions  and 
villas. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.\rts  the  jury  of 
architecture,  presided  over  by  M.  Ginain,  has  given 
its  judgment  on  the  competition  of  the  students 
of  the -first  class.  After  having  examined  the 
fifty-eight  designs  sent  in,  representing  “ Un 
Ltablissement  Thermal,  the  jury  have  awarded  the 
First  Medal  to  M.  Bluysen,  pupil  of  MM. 
Gerhardt  and  Redon.  The  jury  then  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  sketch  competition,  of 
which  the  subject  was  “ Un  Jube,”  but  among 
the  forty-two  sketches  submitted  they  have  only 
awarded  two  first  and  six  second  “mentions.” 
The  competition  for  the  Eauvin  d’Attainville 
prize  has  also  been  decided.  The  first  prize 
for  landscape  is  awarded  to  M.  Godby,  a 
pupil  of  M.  Gerdme  and  M.  Merson  ; the  prize 
for  historical  painting  is  taken  by  M.  Boisson, 
pupil  of  M.  Gustave  Moreau. 

The  Musee  Galliera,  the  interior  fittings  of 
which  are  nearly  completed,  will  probably  be' 
opened  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
municipal  collections,  now  so  badly  housed  at 
Auteuil,  will  before  long  be  arranged  in  it. 

M.  Racinet,  a well-known  designer,  who  was 
both  an  able  artist  and  a learned  man  of  science, 
has  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Pie  had  been 
connected  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
with  the  house  of  Firmin  Didot,  and  directed  the 
publication  of  many  important  illustrative  works 
issued  by  the  firm — “ Le  Costume  Historique,” 

“ L’Ornement  Polychrome,”  “La  Ceramique 
Japonaise,’”  &c.  After  having  directed  the . 
necessary  studies  and  researches  lor  these  works, 

M.  Racinet  himself  put  them  into  literary  form 
and  executed  the  engravings.  lie  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  recognition  of 
his  modest  and  laborious  services,  and  he  has  left 
as  his  record  a splendid  series  of  studies  of  the 
costumes  ofthe  ancient  and  medireval  world,  which 
are  a valuable  mine  of  information  for  students 
and  artists. 


“A.  A."  Lyrjc  Club. — This  amateur  muiical 
society  in  connexion  with  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation held  its  opening  meeting  on  October  2olh, 
at  Coleman's  Hotel.  Covent  Garden,  and  announces 
future  meetings  once  a month  up  to  May  4,  with  an 
extra  (ladies')  night  in  January.  The  club  has  got 
a very  pretty  title-plate  for  its  tickets  and  cor- 
respdn'den'ce. 


NOTES  AT  THE  BREWERS’ 
EXHIBITION. 

As  we  briefly  stated  last  week,  the  fifteenth 
annual  exhibition  and  market  of  machinery, 
appliances,  and  produce  used  by  brewers  and 
those  engaged  in  allied  trades,  was  opened  on  the 
23rd  ult.  at  the  Agricultural  Plall,  Islington. 
Over  600  firms  were  represented,  but  compara- 
tively few  of  the  exhibits  can  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibition, 
in  addition  to  the  machinery  shown  of  a strictly 
trade  character,  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  restaurateurs  and  others.  But  like 
most  exhibitions  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
the  Brewers’  Exhibition  included  several  objects 
, of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  to  these  we  shall 
briefly  refer. 

TheDeirael  Light  Company,  of  86,  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  W.C.,  had  a stall  near  the  entrance  of  the 
exhibition,  at  which  they  exhibited  a very  good 
form  of  gas-lamp.  The  lamps  are  manufactured 
in  two  sizes,  consuming  six  and  nine  and  a-half 
feet  per  hour  respectively,  and  the  light  which 
the  burners  give  is,  judging  from  those  in  use  at 
the  exhibition,  a steady  white  .light.  The  burner 
is  placed  under  instead  of  over  the  flame,  and  is 
said  not  to  carbonise  or  choke  the  passages,  for 
the  gases  of  consumption  being  free,  there  are  no 
carbon  deposits  to  clear  away.  The  larger  lamps, 
we  were  informed,  give  a light  equal  to  eighty- 
five  candles.  The  same  firm  also  show  the 
Alcarazas  Filter,  which  is  manufactured  on 
Pasteur’s  principle  of  anti-microbe  filtration  by 
specially-prepared  porcelain,  combined  with  a 
cooling  receptacle. 

Messrs.  Le  Grand  &:  Sutcliff,  125,  Bunhill-row, 
E.C.,  exhibited,  in  the  main  hall,  their  well- 
known  Abyssinian  tube  wells  and  pumps,  as  well 
as  boring  and  other  tools  used  in  well-construction. 
The  exhibit  also  included  a specimen  of  the 
artesian  tube  well,  for  use  where  strata  cannot  be 
penetrated  by  the  Abyssinian  tube  well. 

Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Co.,  of  Bear-lane,  South- 
wark, also  had  on  view  their  improved  apparatus 
for  drilling  artesian-bored  tube  wells,  drill  and 
percussion  plant,  and  deep-well  pumps. 

At  Stall  34,  in  the  main  hall,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cornish, 
of  Walsingham,  showed  samples  of  some  patent 
malt-kiln  tiles,  for  malt-kiln  floors.  The  tiles  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  perforated  with  holes  at 
equi-distance  over  the  surface,  thereby  allowing 
heated  air  to  pass  through  the  malt  evenly.  No 
bolts  or  fastenings  are  required,  the  tiles,  by 
resting  in  the  channel  iron  joints,  retaining  their 
proper  position.  The  joists  are  supported  by 
cross  girders,  and  under  these  are  placed  larger 
girders.  It  is  claimatl  that  the  tiles  give  a uniform 
temperature  for  drying  malt,  &c.,  being  good 
conductors  of  heat.  - ' 

At  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Briggs  & Co.,  brewers’ 
engineers,  Burtpri:on-Trent,  a sample  was  shown 
of  a pumice-^gne  brick,  manufactured  by  a 
German  firm, -Messrs.  Hubaleck  & Co.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  bricks  being  porous,  the  pene- 
trating mortar  unites  one  to  another,  and  forms  a 
compact  and  solid  wall  which  hardens  more  and 
more  owing  to  the  continuous  passage  of  air  into 
the  brick,  completing  the  binding  process  of 
hydraulic  lime  and  silicic  acid.  The  bricks  are 
very  light,  and  are  said  to  dry  quickly,  but  we 
should  like  some  statistics  as  to  their  resistance  to 
crushing  tests. 

Messrs.  Coates  Everett,  engineers,  Tanner’s 
Hill,  S.h'. , exhibited  a preparation  known  as 
“ Furline,”  an  anti-incrustator  for  steam  boilers, 
domestic  hot-water  supplies,  and  for  hot-water 
pipes  generally.  The  preparation  is  stated  to  be 
perfectly  harmless. 

Messrs.  Olrick  & Co.,  engineers,  Leadenhall- 
street,  exhibited  a model  of  the  “ Challenge  ” air 
propeller,  which  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Scott  & Co.,  of  Newton  Heath.  As  may  be 
known,  the  propeller  has  a suction  at  the  end  of 
its  blades,  ia  addition  to  the  suction  equal  to  its 
own  diameter-  It  can  be  driven  by  electricity, 
steam,  or  hand. 

At  Stall  154,  Messrs.  Messer  & Thorpe,  of 
Quality-court,  Chancery-lane,  had  on  view  their 
patent  bucket  fire-extinguisher,  which  consists  of 
a covered  receptacle  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  water  in  which  is  submerged  a number 
of  telescopically-packed  fire-buckets,  which  can 
be  easily  withdrawn  full  of  water,  and  thus  ready 
for  use.  The  patent  is  simple,  but  possesses 
some  good  points. 

Amongst  other  exhibitors  in  the  main  hall  we 
may  mention  the  Eagle  Range  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany, of  Regent-street,  who  showed  their  cook- 
ing ranges  and  fire-grates ; and  Messrs.  J.  Stott* 
Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  at  whose  stand  were  to  be 
seen  samples  of  their  gas  governors  and  burners. 
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Messrs.  Bilbie,  Hobson,  & Co.,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  showed  various  forms  of  gas- 
engines,  the  electric  lighting  of  the  building  being 
effected  by  one  of  their  50-h.p.  Stockport  gas- 
engines. 

Amongst  the  architectural  and  engineering 
exhibits  of  drawings  of  breweries,  &c.,  were  those 
by  Messrs.  H.  Stopes  & Co.,  of  Victoria-street, 
E.C. ; Me^rs.  Arthur  Kinder  &i  Son,  Lawrence 
Pountney-hill,  E.C.  ; Mr.  W.  Bradford,  12, 
Regent-street  (who  showed  his  patent  plastic 
malting  floors  and  a cowl  for  malt-kilns),  and 
Mr.  C.  Johnson,  of  Churchdown,  Gloucester. 

A good  collection  of  gas  and  steam  engines, 
umps,  &c.,  was  brought  together  in  the  main 
all,  the  following  firms  exhibiting  : — The  Griffin 
Engineering  Co.,  Queen  Victoria-street ; Messrs. 
Glover  & Hobson,  St.  James’-road,  Old  Kent- 
road  ; The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co.,  Nine 
Elms  ; W.  H.  Willcox  & Co.,  Southwark-street ; 
The  Campbell  Gas-Engine  Co.,  Kingston, 
Halifax  ; Messrs.  G.  J.  Worssam  & Son,  City- 
road  ; Messrs.  Buckston  & Thornley ; Messrs. 
Tangyes,  Limited,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley. 

Refrigerating  plant  was  shown  by  several  firms, 
amongst  them  being  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Hall,  of 
Dartfurd ; Messrs.  H.  Fontifex  & Sons,  and  the 
Linde  British  Refrigerating  Co.,  of  35,  Queen 
V'ictoria-slreet. 

Messrs.  Caddy  & Co.,  of  Daybrook,  near 
Nottingham,  exhibited  a furnace  fitted  up  with 
their  hollow  chilled  fire-bars,  and  a rocking 
arrangement  for  preventing  the  formation  of 
clinkers.  The  rocking  device  consists  of  a lever 
which,  when  pressed,  raises  every  alternate  bar, 
and  which  can  be  used  to  move  the  bars 
longitudinally  for  about  3 in. 

In  the  gallery,  the  Bostwick  Gate  and  Shutter 
Company  had  on  view  their  patent  steel  folding 
gates,  and  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons 
exhibited  specimens  of  hose  and  fire  extinguishing 
apparatus. 

Messrs.  O’Brien,  Thomas  & Co.  showed 
samples  of  stoves  and  ranges,  as  well  as  malleable 
steel  mats,  and  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  & Co.  exhibited 
apparatus  for  lighting,  heating,  .cooking,  and 
ventilating. 

Messrs.  Baird,  Thompson  & Co.  were  showing 
their  patent  gratryx  ventilators,  and  their  other 
well-known  specialties  ; and  among  other  exhibits 
in  the  gallery  we  may  mention  the  samples  of  inlaid 
tile  linoleum  by  Messrs.  B.  J.  Preston  and  Messrs. 
B.  Hembry  & Co.  ; potteryware  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  ; an  improved  patent  platform  for 
window  cleaning  and  painting,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Swain,  of  Luton ; lifts  and  hoists  by  Messrs. 
Isaac  Braithwaite  & Son,  and  “ The  Little 
Samson”  hot  water  heating  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Sam  Beards. 

The  Haskin  Wood  Vulcanizing  Company,  of 
Manchester,  exhibited  samples  of  wood  which 
had  been  treated  by  their  method.  Wood  is  put 
into  chambers  into  which  air  is  introduced  at  a 
pressure  of  about  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
which  is  heated  up  to  from  300  to  500  degrees, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  ; soft  woods 
take  about  eight  hours  to  prepare,  and  the  harder 
woods  take  longer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  wood 
will  not  crack  or  warp  after  this  treatment. 

Mr.  W.  Peck  Taylor,  sanitary  engineer  and 
surveyor,  exhibited  a terra-cotta  wind -guard, 
called  the  “Gordon,”  intended  as  a cure  for 
smoky  chimneys. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  of  those  already  held,  closed  last 
Saturday. 


The  Physic  Garde.v,  Chelsea.— In  a letter  to 
a daily  paper  of  the  28th  ult. , the  Clerk  and  Solicitor 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  quite  dissipates  the 
rumour  that  was  current  last  week.  Mr.  Upton 
says  that  the  Society  have  no  power  to  sell  the 
garden  (see  our  '■  Notes  '■  of  July  12  and  19.  1890). 
but  have  asked  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  deal 
therewith— it  being  a “charitable  trust."  The 
Commissioners  reserve  their  decision  pending  the 
issue  of  a report  by  the  Gresham  University  Com- 
mission. Three  years  ago,  when  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  the  garden  for  building,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  made  formal  protest  against  being 
deprived  of  the  open  space.  We  trust  that  the 
Commissioners  will  see  their  way  to  preserve  the 
garden— more  than  three  acres— for  scientific  and 
recreative  purposes:  it  should  be  made  the  “Kew 
Gardens  " of  London. 

A bAMTARY  VISITTO  HoRNSEY.-On  Saturday 
l^t  a number  of  students  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
visited  the  Sanitary  Depot,  disinfecting  apparatus 
refuse  destructor,  and  fire  station  at  Hornsey 
(where  they  saw  a demonstration  of  the  harnessing 
and  sending  off  of  a fire-engine  in  thirty  seconds 
from  the  nnging  of  the  alarm  bell),  ^tben  to  the 
Isolation  Hospital,  concluding  with  a visit  to  the 
well-known  museum. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Foreshore  of  the  Thames. — The  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  reported  as  follows  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  reclaiming  the  foreshore  of  the 
Thames : — 

“ On  the  lotli  instant  we  reported  that  a commu- 
nication had  been  received  from  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  suggesting  that  the  Council  should  at 
once  consider  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  reclaim- 
ing the  foreshore  of  the  Thames  in  order  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
the  guardians  being  of  opinion  that  work  of  this 
nature  would  provide  useful  and  remunerative 
employment  without  entering  into  competition  with 
other  trades.  The  recommendation  which  we  then 
submitted  was  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
should  be  urged  to  forthwith  consider  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  such  reclamation  might  be 
practicable.  This  recommendation  was,  by  leave  of 
the  Council,  withdrawn  with  a view  to  the  Com- 
mittee further  considering  the  matter,  having  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  three  members  of  the  Council 
on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board.  We  have  had  the 
matter  again  before  us,  and  we  think  that  although 
the  Council  has  no  power  to  carry  out,  either 
by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  authority, 
a scheme  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians,  the  subject  might  properly  be 
brought  before  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  by 
the  Council's  representatives  on  that  body,  and  with 
that  object  we  recommend  the  Council  to  pass  the 
following  resolution — 

‘ That  considering  the  great  benefits  which  would 
result  from  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore  of  the 
river  Thames  in  the  county  of  London  (adjoining 
and  opposite  such  land  as  is  unoccupied  and  not  used 
for  wharves),  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
health  as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  navigation  of  the 
port  of  London,  the  Council  urges  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  to  consider  whether  a larje  additional 
income  could  not  be  made  to  accrue  from  such  works,  and 
in  what  manner  such  reclamation  can  be  carried  out,  and 
that  the  Council's  representatives  on  the  Conservancy 
Board  be  asked  to  bring  this  resolution  before  that  body 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  the  result.’  " 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee.  The  duty  of  embanking 
the  river  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council.  Besides,  it  was  impossible,  even  if  the 
resolution  were  passed,  that  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board  could,  or  would,  move  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Holmes  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  the  question  of 
reconstituting  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
would  be  before  Parliament  next  session,  and  the 
Council  must  take  part  in  that  reconstitution. 
The  funds  of  the  Board  could  not  meet  this  claim 
upon  them. 

The  discussion  having  been  continued  by 
several  members,  and  Mr,  Strong  having  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  the  amendment  was 
put,  and  rejected  by  29  to  27,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Insanitary  Areas  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
adjourned  report  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  was  as  follows  : — 

'■  On  the  5th  of  May,  1891,  the  Council  resolved 
that  certain  areas  in  St.  Pancras  known  as  the 
Somers  Town  (Churchway  and  Weirs-passage)  area, 
the  Brantome-place  area,  and  Prospect-terrace  and 
Derry-street  area,  which  had  been  represented  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  St.  Pancras  under 
Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act.  1890.  should  properly  be  dealt  with  under 
Part  11.  of  that  Act.  The  Vestry  dissented  from  ibis 
view,  and  petitioned  the  Home  Secretary  to  arbitrate 
on  the  matter.  An  arbitrator  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  a local  inquiry  held.  At  the  inquiry 
the  Vestry  submitted  a plan  with  respect  to  the 
Churchway  area  which  represented  an  area  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  which  the  Council's  officers  had 
hitherto  considered  had  been  represented.  The 
Council's  representatives  were  unable  to  accept  the 
plan,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  to  enable  the 
matter  to  be  further  considered.  We  thereupon 
viewed  the  area  and  conferred  with  members  of  ibe 
Vestry  on  the  matter.  As,  however,  we  were  unable 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  with  tbe 
Vestry,  the  inquiry  by  the  arbitrator  was  resumed 
on  the  i6th  of  P’ebruary,  1893.  The  Council  was 
ably  represented  by  its  solicitor's  department.  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  appeared  for  the  Vestry.  A scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  most  important  of  the  areas, 
viz.,  the  Churchway  area,  was  submitted  by  the 
Vestry,  which  would  have  involved  a net  cost  to  the 
Council  of  about  200,000/.,  according  to  their  valua- 
tion, which  the  Council's  valuer  considered  much 
too  low,  with  a displacement  of  2,600  persons, 
re-housing  only  1.800.  The  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
remaining  areas  was  estimated  at  about  51,000/.  It 
was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  areas  in  question 
were  insanitary,  and  that  over-crowding  of  the  area 
by  houses,  leading  to  want  of  proper  air  and  light, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  their  insanitary  condition.  It 


also  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  Vestry, 
and  the  evidence  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
view,  that  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants  displaced  could  satisfactorily  be 
re-housed.  This  is  the  minimum  required  by  the 
Act  under  Part  I.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  that  the  Council  might  have  favourably 
considered  a scheme  under  Part  I.  for  the  Churchway 
area  but  for  the  re-housing  difficulty,  and  provided 
the  Vestry  had  seen  fit  to  use  Part  II.  for  the  other 
areas,  leaving  the  question  of  the  Council's  contribu- 
tion to  be  settled  afterwards.  On  June  27  the 
Home  Secretary's  decision  was  received  ; it  is  as  , 
follows : ■ That  so  much  as  lies  to  the  west  of 
Chalton-street,  but  south  of  Drummond-street, 
excluding  Christopher -place,  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council  under  Part  1.  of  the 
Act.’  This  deals  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ; 
Churchway  are.a.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  that  , 
area  the  decision  is  ‘ that  Christopher-place,  and  so  1 
much  as  lies  to  the  west  of  Chalton-street  but  north  . 
of  Drummond-street,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  t 
Vestry  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act  without  any  conlri-  • 
bution  from  tbe  Council.  ’ ‘ That  so  much  as  lies  to  t 

the  east  of  Chalton-street  should  be  dealt  with  by  • 
the  Vestry  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  the  County 
Council  contributing  one-third  of  the  expense.'  Tbe  ; 
Prospect-terrace  and  Derry-street  area  and  the 
Brantome-place  area  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  i 
Vestry  under  Part.  II.  of  the  Act,  the  County  • 
Council  contributing  one-half  the  expense.  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  Home  1 
Secretary,  the  Council's  Medical  Officer  thereupon  1 
took,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  officers,  the 
necessary  steps  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  recon- 
struction of  that  part  of  tbe  area  which  the  Home 
Secretary  bad  decided  should  be  improved  by  the 
Council  alone.  This  we  now  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  together  with  the  statutory 
resolution  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  under 
section  4 of  the  Act.  There  will  be  1,266  persons 
displaced,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  rehouse  about  I 
650.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  find  accom-  ■ 
modation  even  in  the  vicinity  for  the  600  permanently  1 
displaced.  The  evidence  at  the  inquiry  showed  this  : 
to  be  true,  as  an  investigation  was  made  within  a i 
mile  radius  of  the  area.  The  net  cost  of  the  scheme  ; 
is  estimated  at  65,000/.  In  compliance  with  the  Act  l 
and  to  safeguard  the  Council’s  interests,  advertise-  • 
ments  must  be  issued  in  three  consecutive  weeks  in  : 
November.  No  claims  for  compensation  are  legally  1 
recognisable  by  the  Council  for  any  interest  created  . 
in  the  area,  after  the  date  of  these  advertisements.  . 
It  is  therefore  urgent  that  the  necessary  resolution  : 
should  be  passed  in  order  that  the  advertisements  ; 
may  appear  without  delay.  A year’s  delay  must 
mean  a much  larger  cost  to  the  Council  for  com-  i 
pensation  for  new  interests.  We  have  written  to  the 
vestry  asking  what  action  they  are  taking  with 
regard  to  the  other  areas,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  ' 
reply.  With  regard  to  the  600  persons^  who  cannot  ) 
be  rehoused  on  the  area,  we  are  considering  as  to  i 
their  occupations  and  condition,  and  will  report 
further  to  the  Council.  We  recommend — 

‘ («)  That,  subject  to  the  necessary  estimate  being  sub-  1 
mitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as 
required  by  the  statute,  the  requisite  resolution  under  • 
Section  4 of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  : 
J890,  be  passed  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  seal  of  the 
Council  be  affixed  thereto.’ 

‘ (^)  That  the  draft  scheme  submitted  by  the  Committee  . 
for  the  improvement  of  the  area  referred  to  in  the  said  ' 
resolution  be  approved,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Lorn-  1 
mittee  to  complete  the  scheme  and  to  take  all  the  necess^ 
steps  for  depositing  and  obtaining  confirmation  thereof. 

Mr.  Lloyd  moved  the  following  amendment - 

“ I.  That  as  Parliament  has  not  up  to  the  present  1 
lime — by  an  improvement  rate,  taxation  of  ground  < 
values,  or  rate  other  than  that  falling  on  the  occupier  • 
—provided  the  Council  with  sufficient  resources  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  referred  to  in  tbe  official  repre- ; 
sentation  of  the  medical  officer,  this  Council  is  not ; 
satisfied  (within  the  meaning  of  section  4 of  tbei 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  1890)  of  the. 
sufficiency  of  its  resources,  and  is  at  present  pre- : 
vented  from  passing  any  resolution  that  an  improve- ; 
ment  scheme  for  such  area  ought  to  be  made  or : 
carried  out.  2.  That  the  owners  of  the  ground 
values  of  the  area— viz. , the  trustees  of  Earl  Somers  s ' 
and  Lord  Southampton's  estates,  and  Lady  Henry- 
Somerset,  the  present  life  tenant — be  informed  of. 
the  representation  of  the  medical  officer,  and  that : 
they  be  urged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  which  is  i 
certified  by  the  medical  officer  to  be  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

He  said  that  the  Council  was  only  halfway 
through  the  Bethnal  Green  scheme,  which  would 
cost  400,000/.,  and  as  a considerable  portion  of 
old  London  wants  rebuilding  on  account  of  itsi 
bad  sanitary  condition,  a number  of  similar  ex-' 
pensive  schemes  would  be  pressed  upon  them  for 
adoption.  The  ratepayers  were  not  the  proper, 
persons  to  bear  the  cost  of  putting  the  owners 
decayed  property  into  proper  condition. 

Alderman  Fleming  Williams  seconded. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  maintained  that  the  only  way  1 
they  could  tax  the  ground-landlords  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  condition  of  London  wm 
by  insisting  that  when  a house  was  insanitary  andi 
worn  out  it  should  be  closed  and  demolished,  andi 
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when  rebuilt  it  should  be  rebuilt  on  lines  which 
would  mean  sanitary  lines,  a suflicient  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  street  and  of  no  greater 
height  than  the  width  of  the  street. 

In  reply  to  Alderman  Williams  and  Mr. 
Ilarben, 

The  Vice-Chairman  stated  that  he  believed  no 
penalties  would  attach  to  the  Council  if  they 
decided  that  they  could  not  carry  out  the  scheme 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  means. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  amendment 
was,  on  a show  of  hands,  adopted  by  a large 
majority. 

York-road  Sewer,  Lambeth. — The  report  of  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

' ' Certain  comments  having  appeared  in  the  public 
press  on  the  subject  of  the  report  made  by  us  to  the 
Council  on  October  17  as  to  the  completion  and 
cost  of  the  sewer  in  York-road,  Lambeth,  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  ask  the  Engineer  to  report  on  the 
statements  made.  This  report  has  been  laid  before 
us,  and  we  now  submit  it  for  the  information  of  the 
Council— 'In  my  report  of  the  12th  instant  it  will 
be  reniembered  that  I compared  the  result  of  the  . 
Council's  operations  with  the  lowest  lender  received 
and  the  Engineer's  estimate  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Adams'  tender  ^11,588  16  6 

Less  provision  money  and  for  work 
not  e.vecuted,  calculated  at  Mr. 

Adams’ prices 1,948  4 6 


Net  tender  ;^9,640  iz  o 


Engineer's  estimate  £7,000  o o 

Less — as  above — for  provision 
money  and  for  work  not 
e.vecuted,  calculatedat  Engineer's 
prices  :,6o8  10  4 

Net  estimate  .^£^5.391  9 8 


Actual  cost  of  the  work  as  executed 
by  the  Engineer's  Department  ...  ,^'5,163  3 9 
As  the  amount  of  work  e.vecuted  was  the  same 


in  (juantity  as  that  included  in  the  tender  and 
estimate,  and  based  on  quantities  taken  out  by  an 
independent  quantity  surveyor,  the  result  shows  that 
it  has  been  done  for  4,477/-  8s.  3d.  below  Mr.  Adams’ 
tender,  and  227/.  5s.  rid.  below  the  Engineer's 
estimate.  The  remarks  in  the  press  which  are 
referred  to  me  deal  for  the  most  part,  not  with 
Mr.  .\dams'  tender,  but  with  the  other  tenders  sent 
in  by  Mr.  James  pickson,  the  total  of  which  was 
11,608/.  4s.  As  I understand  the  articles,  they 
claim  on  his  behalf  that  if  all  the  proper  deductions 
were  made  from  this  total  for  work  included  in  the 
tender  but  not  e.vecuted  by  the  Council,  the  result 
would  prove  that  his  tender  was  not  much  above  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work.  I have  therefore  deducted 
from  Mr.  Dickson's  tender  the  provision  money,  600/., 
and  the  same  quantities  of  work  not  executed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  .Vdams'  tender  and  the  Engineer’s 
estimate,  but  priced  at  Mr.  Dickson's  figures, 
from  which  it  will  'be  seen  that  they  amount  to 
2,675/.  IIS.  8d.,  as  compared  with  1,948/,  4s.  6d.  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  will,  however,  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Dickson's  tender  wa-i  from  the 
first  informal,  as  in  breach  of  clause  No.  60  of  the 
specification,  he  included  an  extra  of  500/.,  over  and 
above  the  2,675/.  ns-  8d.  already  quoted  for  timber 
to  be  left  in  the  trenches  which  should  have  been 
included  under  the  head  of  excavation.  The 
Council  did  certainly  leave  in  a small  quantity  of 
timber  valued  at  27/.,  but  the  total  sum  spent  on 
timber  for  all  purposes  by  the  Council  only 
amounted  to  221^.,  and  of  this  a good  return  was 
obtained  (at  the  conclusion  of  the  work)  from  the 
Works  Department,  and  is  included.in  the  140/. 
previously  reported.  Mr.  Dickson  would  appear  to 
have  priced  his  timber  for  the  whole  trench  at 
over  double  its  cost  price,  and  then  to  have 
assumed  that  it  would  all  be  buried  in  the 
trench.  This  item  by  itself  gives  a good  idea 
of  the  mode  adopted  in  making  up  Mr.  Dickson's 
tender.  . , . The  l>est  proof,  however,  that 

Mr.  Dickson’s  prices  were  absurdly  high  can 
be  given  in  another  way.  Last  year  he  executed 
for  the  Council  a sewer  of  the  same  size  as 
that  in  York-road.  It  was  situated  in  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith,  its  length  was  3,955  ft,,  and  it 
cost  12.347/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  3/.  as.  5d.  per 
foot  : whereas  his  tender  for  the  York-road  sewer 
as  before  stated, 'after  all  deductions  (3,175/.  iis.Sd.) 
are  made,  was  8,432/.  12s.  4d.  for  1,763  ft.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  4/.  155.  3d.  per  foot.  Taking  Mr. 
Adams'  tender,  less  deductions  (1,948/.  4s.  6d.)  as 
above,  9,640/.  12s.  for  the  same  1,763  ft,  wc  get 
5/..  9S-  4id.  per  foot,  the  actual  cost  to  tlie  Council 
being  s,:6y.  3s.  gd.  for  1.763  ft , or  at  the  rate  of 
2/.  i8s.  6fd.  per  foot.  It  is  dear  from  these  and 
the  preceding  figures  that  the  apparent  difference 
between  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  and  the  total 
amounts  of  Mr.  Dickson's  and  Mr.  Adams’ 
tenders  is  due  to  the  high  prices  at  which  they 
monied  out  their  tenders,  and  not  to  any  other 
cause." 

_Mr.  McDougall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, said  they  had  got  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 


work  ever  done  in  London,  and  it  was  quite 
certain  that  it  had  been  executed  for  4,500/.  less 
than  they  would  have  been  charged  by  a 
contractor. 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings. — The  Bridges 
Committee’s  reports  on  the  progress  of  work  at 
the  southern  approach,  Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  at 
Barking-road  Bridge,  having  been  received,  the 
Building  Act  Committee  brought  up  a special 
report  on  the  question  of  the  Limit  of  Height  of 
Buildings.  The  following  is  the  report ; — 

‘‘The  Council,  on  December  8,  1891,  passed  the 
following  resolution— ' That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee  to  consider  and  leport 
whether,  with  a view  to  preventing  the  increase  of 
insanitary  areas  in  London,  it  is  desirable  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  the  recommendations  made  in 
1885  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Mousing 
of  the  Working  Classes,  with  regard  to  limiting  the 
height  of  dwelling  houses  according  to  the  space 
about  them,  whether  built  on  old  or  new  foundations, 
and  what  amendments  of  the  Building  Acts  are 
practicable  in  this  direction.'  The  Building  Act 
Committee  did  not  at  that  time  see  its  way  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  adopt  any  such  amend- 
ment. The  Public  Health  and  rtousing  Committee 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  matter 
in  April,  1892.  On  April  19,  1893,  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  after  several  conferences  with  members  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee,  brought 
before  the  Council  certain  recommendations  dealing 
with  the  matter  so  far  as  to  prevent  existing  buildings 
from  being  enlarged,  or  buildings  raised  anew  upon 
old  foundations  from  being  erected  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  matters  worse  than  at  present,  so  far  as 
regards  free  access  of  light  and  air.  These  recom- 
mendations led  to  a long  and  interesting  debate  on 
June  13,  1893.  The  only  objections  urged  against 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough.  An  amendment  incom- 
patible with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
was  carried  by  the  very  narrow  majority  of  57  to  55, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  subject  was  referred  back. 

joint  sub-committee  of  the  two  committees  con- 
cerned was  appointed  and  various  proposals 
discussed,  the  great  difficulty  being  to  devise  pro- 
visions which  should  effect  the  object  in  view  without 
occasionally  causing  great  hardship  to  individual 
owners.  The  representatives  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  the  Bill 
containing  clause.s  to  effect  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
the  proposed  amendments  rejected  by  the  Council 
on  the  13th  June,  1893.  It  is  not  necessaiy  at 
present  to  place  these  before  the  Council  in  the  form 
of  clauses,  but  we  recommend — 

‘ Thai  the  /»-oposcd  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Acts  relating  to  street  and  iuiidings  in  the  county  of 
London  should  contain  clauses  providing — 

(a)  That  e.visting  buildings  should  not  be  raised  or 
extended  so  as  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a.s  to 
height  and  open  .space  in  front  which  are  applicable  to  new 
buildings,  or  where  they  already  contravene  such  provisioii.s 
they  .should  not  be  raised  or  e.vtended  so  as  to  make  matters 
worse.’ 

The  next  recommendation  should  meet  with  no 
opposition.  It  is  designed  to  meet  a grave  defect  in 
the  e.xisling  law  whereby  the  Council  has  practicallv 
no  control  over  such  buildings  as  blocks  of  artizans’ 
dwellings  not  fronting  on  any  street  but  enclosed  in 
a court-yard  e.xclusively  belonging  to  them. 

‘(/)  That  domestic  buildings  not  abutting  upon  any 
streets  shall  be  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  height  and  open 
space  about  them  similar,  niutatii  mutandis,  to  those  to 
which  buildings  abutting  on  streets  are  subject.’ 

As  regards  the  crucial  difficulty  of  setting  back 
buildings  in  old  streets  or  on  old  foundations,  the 
only  practicable  proposal  that  we  can  make  is  that 
under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  Council  should 
in  any  case  otherwise  direct,  the  setting  back  should 
be  compulsory,  but  that  the  owner  should  remain  in  ’ 
possession  of  the  land  left  vacant  by  such  setting 
back.  It  would  of  course  then  remain  open  to  the 
vestries  to  purchase  such  forecourts  and  throw  them 
into  the  public  way,  iljus  settling  the  question  of 
compensation  to  which  the  owners  would  seem  to  be 
reasonably  entitled.  By  setting  back  the  buildings 
all  the  requirements  of  health  would  be  met.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  compel  the  owner  to  erect  his 
new  buildings  of  such  a height  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  his  buildings  from  being 
injurious  to  the  health  of  their  occupants,  or  the 
occupants  of  buildings  opposite  to  them,  and  this 
without  any  compensation.  But  as  regards  the 
public  convenience,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  public  should  not  pay  a fair  price  for  what  it 
requires.  We,  therefore,  recommend — 

‘(c)  That  buiiffings  ercjcied  anew  upon  old  foundations 
shall,  unless  the  Council  otherwise  allow,  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  of  height  as  new  buildings  erected  upon 
new  sites. 

{d)  That  buildings  erected  anew  upon  old  foundations 
or  erected  m old  streets  shall,  unless  the  Council  otheruisv 
allow,  be  set  back  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  road  as  applies  to  new  builtling.t  erected  on  vacant 
land,  but  that  in  their  ca.se  the  owner  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  give  up  to  the  public  way  the  land  so  left  free 
from  buildings. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the  last 
two  proposals  the  Council  would,  in  parts  of  London 
e.xclusively  devoted  to  business  premises,  use  its 
powers  of  e.xemption  somewhat  generously.  Whole 
streets  or  parts  of  streets  might  be  dealt  with 


together.  Some  cases  might  be  dealt  with  by  com- 
promise ; thus,  in  Dash-street,  chiefly  devoted  to 
business  purposes,  but  in  which  there  was  not  quite 
room  enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass,  .\.  B.  & Co. 
desire  to  rebuild  ; clause  (d)  would  compel  them  to 
set  back  twelve  feet,  but  allow  them  to  retain  the 
space  so  left  vacant  as  a forecourt ; the  Council 
might  sanction  a setting  back  of.  say, /()«/•  feet  on 
the  condition  of  the  company  surrendering  the  land. 
In  all  cases  in  which  a discretionary  power  is  given 
to  the  Council,  it  should  have  jiower  to  make  such 
concessions  as  may  seem  desirable  in  any  particular 
instance,  and  attach  conditions  thereto,  which 
it  should  have  power  to  enforce.  It  should 
be  home  in  mind  that  any  restrictions  upon 
building  on  old  sites  must  tend  to  prolong 
unduly  the  life  of  old  buildings,  but  this  difficulty 
seems  insuperable.  The  Committee  could  not 
recommend  the  Council  to  attempt  to  carry  any 
provisions  of  a 'stronger'  character  than  recom- 
mendation (</).  There  are  four  other  matters  which 
require  dealing  with,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  asking  the  assent  of  the  Council  thereto.  It  is 
beconfing  more  and  more  the  practice  to  erect  large 
blocks  of  buildings,  the  so-called  ‘ mansions,'  which 
entail  certain  peculiarities  of  construction  ; among 
others  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  light  many  of 
their  rooms  by  internal  areas,  or  court-yards  ; these 
are  often  mere  narrow  shafus,  quite  inadequate  to 
supply  sufficient  light  and  air,  and  are  therefore 
most  insanitary.  Such  shafts  would  be  much  less 
objectionable,  if  provided  with  adequate  ventilation 
at  or  near  their  l^es.  We  therefore  recommend — 
'_(«•)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  adequate  ventilation 
of  internal  areas  or  shafts,  constructed  with  a view  to  pro- 
viding light  and  air  to_ rooms  in  domestic  buildings,  and  for 
regulating  the  dimensions  of  the  same.’ 


As  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  Comniitlee 
frequently  finds  itself  in  a difficulty  as  to  new  streets. 
Various  clauses  in  the  existing  Acts  indicate  that  the 
legislature  intended  the  Council  to  have  control  over 
all  new  streets  [e.g.  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  102,  sec. 
98;  45  Viet.,  cap.  14,  sec.  7),  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  many  streets  are  laid  out  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Council.  We  recommend — 

(y)  That  it  should  be  an  offence  to  lay  out  any  new 
street  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  in  writing.' 

It  often  happens  that  building  owners  are 
hampered  in  the  laying  out  of  their  estates  by  the 
existence  of  old  roads,  paths,  or  rights-of-way.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
public  that  the  Council  in  dealing  with  applications 
where  this  occurs  should  have  powers,  with  proper 
safeguards,  to  close  or  divert  such  useless  roads, 
paths,  or  rights-of-way,  and  therefore  recommend — 
r,  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 

Building  Act,  the  Council  should  have  power,  under 
proper  safeguards,  to  close  or  divert  useless  roads,  paths 
or  rights-of-way. 

Lastly,  our  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Westminster,  to  the 
need  for  further  powers  of  regulating  gas-lamps 
overhanging  public  ways.  These  seem  to  grow 
daily  of  more  formidable  proportions,  and  in  course 
of  time  by  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  their 
metallic  supports,  they  threaten  to  become  a serious 
source  of  danger.  We  therefore  recommend 

' (/')  lhat  the  Council  be  empowered  lo  fr.ime  by-!av  - to 
regulate  lamps,  siens,  or  other  stnIclure^  overhanging  the 
public  way,  such  by-l.tws  to  be  enforced  by  the  vestries.'  ’ 

Dr.  Langstaffe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
miltec,  said  that  if  the  Council  adopted  the 
recominendalions  it  would  be  a great  help  to  them 
in  dealing  with  insanitary  areas.' 

Mr.  Marsland  moved  the  following  amendment 
on  recommendation  b : — 

"That  the  following  words  be  added  to  recom- 
mendation (1^)— 'And  that  it  be  unlawful  to  erect 
liuildings,  other  than  domestic  buildings,  of  such 
'height  or  in  such  position  in  relation  to  existing 
domestic  buildings  existing  prior  to  1890,  as  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  the  amount  of  light  and  air  pro- 
vided for  by  other  clauses  of  the  Bill.’  " 


T'he  amendment  having  beeh  accepted, 

Mr.  Kanyard  moved  lhat  recommendation  c 
be  referred  back,  as  he  thought  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  owners  to  patch  up  their  houses 
instead  of  rebuilding  them. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  seconded. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  and  lost,  the 
whole  of  the  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 


Gardens,  ami  of  ll’es/mifislcr  and  IValerloo 
Bridgcs.—Tfe.  following  paragraph  and  recom- 
mendation in  the  Highways  Committee’s  reiioiL 
was  agreed  to  : — ‘ 

"By  section  20  of  the  Lend  n Countv  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act,  1893,  the  Council  is  em- 
powered to  establish  on  or  under  certain  land  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment  the  works  and  buildings 
necessary  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Ihnban'k- 
incnt,  &c. ; and  with  the  view  of  the  works  being 
commenced  at  as  early  a date  as  practicable,  we 
have  directed  the  Engineer  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  preparation  of  the  plans,  specification  and  esti- 
mates. He  states  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  temporary  assistance  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  we  think  should  be  afforded  to  him.  We 
accordingly  recommend— 


‘ That  the  Council  do  authorise  the  eniployinent  in  the 
Engineers  department,  for  six  monilis,  at  a salary-  not 
exceeding  3/.  13s.  6d.  per  weelt,  of  a temporary  assistant 
uiion  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  spemlicalion,  and  es  i- 
mates  and  other  vi-ork  in  connexion  with  the  e^ctric  in- 
stallation for  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  Gardens  ana 
the  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7 o'clock. 

3llustrattons. 

IONA  CATHEDRAL.* 

^ITII  the  first  thought  of  Iona  is  associated 
^ the  name  of  Columba,  but  confining 
iial  attention  to  the  Cathedral,  we  realise 
how  far  back  his  time  is  as  we  learn  that  the 
main  body  of  the  present  building,  venerable  as 
it  appears,  is  of  a date  nearer  to  our  own  day 
than  to  the  time  of  Columba.  Yet  of  his  period, 
563-97,  more  is  known  by  far  than  of  the 
succeetling  three  centuries  that  are  almost  a 
blank  in  history— this  holds  not  merely  m regard 
of  Iona,  but  of  Scotland  generally— and  thereafter 
information  about  the  island  is  very  fragmentary. 
The  earliest  part  of  the  Cathedral  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  mam 
body  of  the  building  is  of  the  following  century  ; , 
the  marks  of  additions  and  rebuildings  are  every-  j 
where  manifest,  but  the  absence  of  almost  all 
records  gives  only  too  much  scope  for  conjecture  ^ 
as  to  causes  and  dates. 

The  name  Iona  is  the  modern  survival  of  many  , 
designations— Icolumkill,  isle  of  Columba  of 
the  cells,  or  sacred  places  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
descriptive— but  it  is  often  met  with  abbreviated  , 
to  li,  Gaelic  for  island,  or  even  Y.  One  of  the  | 
smaller  western  islands,  only  some  two  and  a-hali , 
miles  long  by  about  one  mile  broad,  treeless,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  yet 
liy  no  means  the  bleak  prison  some  have  imagined. ' 
It  is  fertile  and  varied  in  contour,  with  shores  I 
of  white  sand — pulverised  shells — that  reach  into  I 
the  green  water  cf  the  shallow  sound  ; beyond  is 
the  blue  ocean,  and  opposite  are  the  red  granite 
rocks  of  Mull,  and  still  farther  its  magnificent 
mountains,  all  combining  to  give  variety  of  interest 
and  colour,  and  make  Iona  in  itself  delightful 
independently  of  historical  associations. 

At  the  time  of  Columba's  landing  in  563  the 
islanders  were  already  partly  Christian,  and  had 
been  so  for  over  one  hundred  years ; the  saint  s 
royal  connexion,  it  is  believed,  gained  for  him  the 
gift  of  the  island  even  before  he  expatriated 
himself  from  Ireland.  Soon  he  was  so  secured 
in  his  settlement  as  to  be  able  to  leave  it  fur 
long  missionary!  tours  so  far  afield  as  Aberdeen, 
Fife,  and  Dumfries,  and  even  to  Ireland.  The  type 
of  settlement  he  founded  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
colleges  of  Ireland,  a seminary  for  the  rearing  of 
itinerant  jireachers,  the  number  of  which  varied 
with  the  fame  of  any  teacher  of  special  note  ; the 
houses  were  consequently  of  a temporary  nature, 
little  better  than  huts,  their  riumber  easily  in-  , 
creased  as  circumstances  recpiired  ; the  chapel  | 
itself  was  but  of  wattle  and  thatch.  Though  ■ 
architecture  was  thus  rudimentary,  the  con-  1 
temjiorary  decorative  arts,  as  is  known,  attained  j 
great  excellence.  For  over  a century  the 
ecclesiastical  status  and  ritual  practice  of  Iona 
was  peculiar ; her  abliols  appear  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  neither  Pope  nor  _ Synod.  In 
jurisdiction  they  were  superior  to'  the  bishops, 
many  of  whom  had  no  fixed  diocese,  following 
the  tribes  they  ministered  to.  In  716  the  corfi- 
munity  was  prevailed  upon  to  conform  to  the 
usage  of  the  Wes'lern  Church  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  observing  Easter,  and  some  other  points. 

The  prosperity  of  the  settlement  was  first 
broken  in  upon  by  marauding  Norsemen,  by 
whom,  between  801-6,  the  island  was  utterly 
ravaged,  and  half  of  the  community  slain,  only 
sixty-four  lives  being  spared.  Again,  in  9S5, 
it  was  mercilessly  raided,  when  the  abbot  and 
fifteen  monks  perished.  1070  is  said  to  be  the 
date  of  the  cemetery  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Oran,  a contemporary  of  Columba,  am! 
founded  by  (Jueen  Margaret ; the  date  is 
jierhaps  doubtful,  but  certainly  this  building  is 
the  most  ancient  architectural  e.xample  on  the 
island.  It  stands  100  yards  south-west  of  the 
present  Cathedral,  and  in  all  likelihood  occupies 
ihe  very  site  of  Columba's  first  chapel  of  wattle- 
work.  Surrounding  it  is  the  famous  graveyard 
ai>oslrophised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  where 

* The  series  of  illustrations  of  the  'Wncient  Cathedrals 
of  .Scotland."  wliicli  was  l>e«un  in  our  issue  of  July  1 last, 
will  be  continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month,  until 
March,  1894.  Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of 
'*  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,”  which  ended  in 
lu.ie  last,  w ill  be  found  on  page  34S.  .\  short  series  of  the 

‘‘Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland  " will  follow  the  iscottish 
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tradition  says  the  Scottish  kings  from  the  fifth  to  I 
the  eleventh  century,  with  many  Irish  and 
Norwegian  kings,  are  interred.  Shakspeare,  in 
“ Macbeth,”  refers  to  “ the  sacred  storehouse  ” of 
Colmekill.  About  1164-72  the  monastery  was 
attached  to  the  Cluniac  order  ; most  likely  the 
buildings  then  were  substantial  stone  erections, 
though  replaced  now  by  the  present  ones.  At  that 
time  luna  was  the  resort  of  many  pilgrims,  and 
had  buih  fame  arul  infiuence  ; so  far  distant 


as  Galloway  it  had  dependences,  for  in  1172 
mention  is  made  of  a church  and  chapel  then 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ilolyrooci.  In 
1203  certain  buildings  were  erected,  but  the 
founder  transgressing  ecclesiastical  proprieties, 
they  were  removed ; the  interference  of  three 
Irish  bishops  in  the  matter  shows  the  close  con^ 
nexion  maintained  between  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
churches.  This  may  be  the  date  of  the  earliest 
part  of  the  present  Cathedral  buildings,  i.e.,  the 
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north  transept,  north  walls  of  nave  and  choir,  the 
piers  of  tower,  and  the  Chapter-house.  Very 
possibly  the  original  dimensions  are  preserved  in 
the  later  alterations,  the  nave  always  small, 
because  of  the  number  of  the  laity  being  limited. 
The  tower  on  plan  is  not  a true  square,  being  less 
in  width,  east  and  west,  by  some  5 ft.  ; what  the 
projection  of  the  south  transept  at  first  was  is  not 
known  : in  the  nave  was  a north  door,  now  built 
up.  The  refectory,  of  a date  subsequent  to  these, 
has  a fine  doorway  at  its  south-west  end, 
partly  built  into  when  the  later  cloister  was 
added.  Later  still,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
nave,  choir,  and  south  transept  were  almost 
wholly  rebuilt,  and  the  tower  completed,  at 
which  time  the  monastic  buildings,  as  at  present 
existing,  may  have  been  built : and  thereafter  the 
choir  S.  aisle  was  rebuilt,  the  cloister  formed, 
and  a narrower  arch  introduced  between  N. 
transept  and  crossing.  This  was  the  completion 
of  the  edifice,  some  two  centuries  after  its 
beginning. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the 
double  arch  at  the  Chapter -house  and  that 
one  so  strangely  elevated  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
choir.  The  Chapter-house  arch  occupies  a 
peculiar  position  ; it  can  hardly  have  been  its 
west  termination,  unless  only  a curtain  was 
considered  sufficient  screen  between  the  apart- 
ment and  the  vestibule  or  passage  ; later  the 
Chapter-house  appears  to  have  extended  to  the 
line  of  the  cloister.  The  piers  along  the  side 
walls  of  the  earlier  part  are  required  to  support 
the  barrel  vault,  added  when  an  apartment  over- 
head was  formed— conjectured  to  be  the  library — 
but  they  have  proved  insufficient,  and  the  south 
wall,  notwithstanding  the  large  buttress  out- 
side, is  considerably  out  of  perpendicular.  The 
cause  of  the  other  double  arch  in  the  choir  being 
6 ft.  6 in.  above  the  floor  is  equally  hard  to 
account  for,  if  this  is  its  original  position ; but 
it  probably  is  a re-erection,  though  where  from 
is  uncertain.  Wffiat  its  later  purpose  can  have 
been  is  dubious  ; possibly  it  formed  an  opening 
between  the  choir  and  a chapel  above  the 
sacristy,  this  sacristy  being  a couple  of  steps 
lower  than  the  choir  floor  and  ceiled  at  a low 
level.  It  has  three  small  windows  and  a piscina ; 
above  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel  (?)  are  also 
windows,  the  east  one  having  a straight-sided 
arch  top.  The  sacristy  is  apparently  part  of  what 
has  been  intended  as  a north  aisle,  a couple  of 
feet  narrower  than  the  south  one,  but  extending, 
like  it,  to  the  transept,  a raking  weather  course 
proving  the  intention,  at  least,  though  it  may  never 
have  been  executed  ; if  it  was,  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  north  chapel  transept  must  havebeen  blinded. 
The  south  aisle  lacks  the  three-roll  finish  at  its 
outer  angle  that  the  north  aisle  has,  in  common  with 
all  the  buttresses  and  tower  upper  stage,  and  would 
thus  seem  to  be  of  later  date.  The  half  arches 
there  clearly  have  been  formed  after  the  columns 
were  in  position,  and  abut  clumsily  against  the 
arch-mould  ; these  flying  buttresses,  as  practically 
they  are,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  required 
structurally.  The  socketting  of  the  columns  into 
their  bases  is  peculiar ; the  carving  of  their 
capitals  is  very  spirited,  having  as  subjects 
Eden,  the  Eixpulsion,  Rite  of  Sacrifice,  Last 
Judgment,  &c.  The  capitals  of  the  half-column 
responds  are  later,  with  floral  pattern,  while  the 
square  responds  have  no  caps  at  all.  The  east 
window  of  the  aisle  has  tracery  filling  up  most 
of  its  opening  ; its  cill  is  so  low  that  it  appears 
improbable  that  any  altar  was  placed  in  front  of 
it,  but  rather  against  the  north  wall ; this  seems 
confirmed  by  the  pavement.  The  stair  to  the  tower 
was  originally  intended  to  be -entered  from  the 
nave,  but  by  1609  that  part  of  the  building  had 
so  fallen  into  ruin  that  it  was  cut  off,  and  the 
other  entrance  formed  from  the  crossing,  with 
a small  enclosure  added.  Because  of  this  turret- 
stair  the  south  archway  is  narrowed,  but  that  to 
the  north  transept  is  narrower  still  by  a late 
insertion  of  new  jambs  ; why  is  unknown,  for  no 
sign  can  be  seen  of  any  failure  in  the  earlier  arch. 
At  the  north-west  corner  of  the  crossing  is  a 
water  stoup,  probably  taken  from  the  north  door 
when  it  was  built  up. 

Just  north  of  the  western  doorway  is  a curious 
small  chamber,  for  the  porter  it  is  thought,  as 
a small  eyelet  window  overlooks  the  entrance  ; 
and  yet  of  all  cathedrals  Iona  seems  least  likely 
to  have  required  such  supervision  of  casual  visitors  ; 
one  might  almost  think  of  it  as  a chapel  in  con- 
nexion with  Columba’s  cell  and  grave  just  beneath 
it.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  some  7 ft.  above 
the  nave  floor : the  space  under  is  only  in  part 
utilised  by  an  aumbry  opening  to  the  cloister. 
How  this  western  projection  terminated  does  not 
appear  ; it  can  hardly  have  assumed  the  importance 
of  a tower,  for  in  part  it  was  covered  ])y  the 
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loister  roofs,  above  which  emerged  the  diagonal 
tone  wall  that  had  a channel  formed  on  its 
loping  cope  to  carry  oft'  the  water  from  the  nave 
oof.  Note  may  here  be  made  of  the  fragmentary 
oundations  that  appear  within  the  nave  and 
Iso  south  of  its  outside ; their  purpose  is 
nknown.  The  west  doorway  is  very  plain  ; 
le  easternmost  nave  window  is  old  ; one  similar, 
nd  a larger  one  of  three  lights,  belong  to 
le  period  of  the  rebuilding.  The  same  splayed 
ase,  buttresses  at  corners  with  rolls  on  their 
igles,  and  small  buttresses  rising  but  a few  feet 
bove  the  base,  are  common  to  nave,  south  tran- 
;pt,  and  choir.  The  base  stops  abruptly  where 
; the  east  end  of  the  nave  it  meets  the  older 
ailing,  and  recommences  at  the  transept  with 
le  new  gable.  When  built  that  gable  would 
■em  to  have  been  shifted  a couple  of  feet  south 
■ its  former  site.  The  window  there  and  at  the 
ist  end  of  the  choir  has  the  peculiarity  that 
le  outer  jamb  mouldings  return  along  the  sill 
stead  of,  as  customary,  dying  into  the  splay, 
he  date  of  the  cloister  arcadingand  angle  arches 
difficult  to  fix  ; only  a fragment  of  each  remains  ; 
eir  character  is  Transitional  and  similar  to  that 
the_ Chapter-house  arch,  but  a later  date  must 
: assigned  to  their  erection  as  one  notes  how  at 
e north  the  angle  arches  encroach  on  pre-existing 
:)rk.  In  the  Chapter-house  are  preserved  all  the 
igments  collected,  and  among  them  are  certain 
lublc  capitals  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  cloister 
cading  ; some  short  stone  pillars,  too,  with 
ions  for  socketting  into  the  base,  may  likew’ise 
ply  to  that  part.  The  foundations  that  alone 
nain  show  no  trace  of  any  doorway  to  the 
rtii.  The  small  apartment  between  the  transept 
d Chapter-house,  that  has  the  only  fire-place  of 
; whole  building,  may  have  been  the  abbot’s 


parlour;  it  occupies  the  usual  position  of  the 
slype.  The  refectory  has  been  a fine  apartment, 
the  ground  story  used  for  cellarage  possibly,  as  it  is 
low-ceiled,  and  the  windows  look  to  the  north  only. 
The  upper  floor  is  reached  by  a stair  at  the  east 
end,  notable  as  straight  and  of  ample  width. 
The  fact  that  the  door  to  that  stair  is  plainer  than 
the  west  one,  may  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  must  somehow  have  given  access  to  the 
refectory,  though  the  connexion  is  now  destroyed. 
The  arrangement  of  the  later  door  by  its  side 
seems  to  have  been  necessitated  by  disinclination 
to  utterly  spoil  the  finer  one  when  the  cloister 
was  built ; had  the  angle  arch  run  into  the  corner, 
as  at  the  east  side,  no  room  would  have  been  left 
to  get  in  a new  entrance  to  the  stores,  as  is 
attained  by  the  method  adopted ; and  though  a 
chamber  above  the  through  passage  is  obtmned 
and  balances  the  porter’s  one,  it  hardly  seems  as 
if  it  were  to  gain  such  an  apartment  that  the 
corner  projection  was  made. 

The  purposes  of  the  other  buildings  cannot  now 
very  well  be  identified,  with  their  walls  but  a few 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  most  northerly  one 
has  a built  channel  through  which  passed  the 
little  stream  that  yet  runs  by  ; here  may  have 
been  the  lavatory.  There  are  traces  of  a pro- 
jecting chamber  from  the  large  apartment 
alongside,  ])ossibly  also  a lavatory  of  a dormitory. 
None  of  the  rooms  appear  to  have  been  the 
kitclien ; the  large  detached  north-west  building 
is  commonly  so  described,'  yet  it  has  no  evidence 
of  a fireplace.  The  fact  of  this  building  being  at 
an  angle  with  the  others,  and  about  parallel  with 
the  detached  chapel,  may  be  noted,  but  no 
explanation  is  known.  This  little  chantry  chapel 
appears  to  be  of  fifteenth-century  dale  ; the 
entrance  is  from  the  north.  Some  fifty  yards  east 


of  it  is  a mere  fragment  of  the  bishop’s  house 
that  was  in  occupation  until  168S.  The  choir 
and  transept  roof  parapets  are  supported  on 
irregularly-sized  corbels,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  gargoyles  to  carry  off  the  water,  there 
is  a row  of  small  apertures,  each  lormed 
of  three  projecting  thin  .stones.  The  tower  rises 
to  a height  of  75  ft.  ; its  corner  rolls  terminate  at 
the  lop  in  masks  : on  three  sides  are  square  panels 
of  tracery,  the  filling  is  close  to  the  outer  surface; 
within,  a baluster  shaft — that  may  belong  to  an 
earlier  date — sui>ports  a flat  arch  ; on  the  north 
side  of  the  tower  is  a double  light  under  a pointed 
arch  of  more  ordinary  form.  The  small  arrow- 
lets  above  are  all  widely  splayed  inwardly, 
so  that  ajiparently  light  to  the  interior  was 
desired;  tlie  west  one  on  the  south  face  is  more 
elaborate.  There  have  been  two  .stories  in  the 
tower ; the  crossing  was  never  vaulted,  and  the 
turret  .stair  goes  no  higher  than  the  first  floor  ; as 
for  the  form  the  tOM'er  roof  took  there  is  no 
evidence  to  .show. 

What  renders  it  difficult  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
various  rebuildings  the  edifice  has  undergone,  is 
that  the  body  of  the  walling  is  of  large 
untooled  blocks  of  red  Mull  granite,  the 
interstices  packed  with  small  stones.  Obviously 
with  .such  materials,  rebuildings  and  junctions 
cannot  ca.sily  be  delected.  The  dressings  are  of 
grey  sandstone.  Throughout  there  is  apparent  a 
fondne.ss  for  carved  figures : at  the  apex  and  as 
tlie  label-stop  of  nearly  every  window  theyappear, 
.ami  at  the  sedilia.  The  choir  is  still  p.artly 
paved  with  squares  of  sandstone  ; there  are  two 
steppings,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  first  is  a 
socket  as  if  for  a rood.  Built  against  the  south 
wall  is  an  erection  that  might  j)ass  as  the  base  of 
a pulpit,  or  for  an  altar,  only  it  is  too  high  for 
that ; the  date  would  appear  to  be  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  two  effigies  in  the  choir 
of  Abbots  ; Abbot  Mackinnon,  the  last,  who  died 
1500,  and  Abbot  Mackenzie;  both  well  carved. 
Near  these  is  an  upright  slab,  with  a rudely  cut 
figure  of  MacLean  of  Ross.  The  floor  slab  is  a 
.•ery  large  one,  commemorating  MacLeod  of 
MacLeod  ; the  brass,  of  course,  has  all  disap- 
peared. In  the  south  aisle  is  preserved  a slali 
elaborately  incised  with  the  figures  of  one 
Maclan  and  his  sister  ; the  dale  is  1500.  Tliere 
is  yet  one  slab  in  the  body  of  the  choir,  and  several 
in  the  north  transept  ; all  have  Celtic  ornamenta- 
tion. The  High  Altar,  of  white  and  grey  marbles 
— possibly  local — existing  entire  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy",  was  by  1762  almost 
wholly  pilfered  away.  At  the  enclosure  which 
marks  Columba’s  grave  are  several  carved  stones, 
and  an  upright  cross  dedicated  to  St.  John  ; 
another  to  St.  Matthew  is  distant  a few  yards,  but 
both  are  broken  and  imperfect.  The  complete 
one  is  the  well-known  St.  Martin  of  Tours  Cross — 
fourth  century — of  mica  schist,  with  a pedestal  of 
red  granite  ; its  west  face  is  almost  completely 
covered  with  lichen.  This  cross  and  another 
older  one,  MacLean’s,  are  the  only  representatives 
of  the  360  said  to  have  once  adorned  the  island. 

■ Opposite  the  west  door  is  the  well,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  entrance  is  a granite  trough,  surmised 
to  be  a foot-bath  for  pilgrims. 

The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  Cathedral  are 
brief.  In  1226  Simon,  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  was 
also  Abbot  of  Iona — Lord  Abbot  is  the  title  a 
few  years  later.  The  monastery  over  which  he 
ruled  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld  ; it 
was  connected,  too,  with  the  Clunaic  Abbey  of 
I’aisley,  and  had  the  powerful  protection  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  In  1492  the  Abbacy  was 
merged  in  the  cathedral  seat  of  the  Bishopric  of 
the  Isles,  a diocese  founded  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  joined  to  the  Bishopric  of  Man  in  109S,  when, 
by  Norwegian  invasion,  the  western  isles  became 
subject  to  the  Scandinavian  hierarchy  centred  in 
Drontheim,  and  so  remained  for  four  centuries. 
The  new  order  did  not  continue  long,  for  in  1561 
the  act  was  passed  suppressing  all  abbeys  of 
monks,  so  the  cathedral  was  vacated  and  its  fine 
library  dispersed.  Yet  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  great  mutilation  of  the  fabric ; it 
was  simply  disused,  and  so  fell  to  decay.  About 
1609,  under  the  Protestant  episcopate,  its  fortune 
revived  : the  nave,  as  most  ruined,  was  screened 
off,  and  the  south  aisle  too ; thus  curtailed  the 
church  was  in  use  until  the  beginning  of  last 
century.  Now  every  vestige  of  woodwork  in  roof 
and  furniture  has  quite  disappeared,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  even  of  their 
design.  The  proprietor  of  Iona,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  about  a dozen  years  ago,  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  clearing  away  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish,  replacing  mullions,  &c.,  and  care- 
fully collecting  together  all  fragments.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  best  account  of  the  Iona 
of  Columba’s  time.  The  present  buildings  arc 
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dealt  with  in  “ The  Cathedral  of  Iona,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Arg>'ll,  1S66;”  the  architectural  draw- 
ings and  notes  are  by  the  Messrs.  Buckler,  of  O-Kford, 
but  as  they  were  prepared  in  1847,  subsequent 
clearings  go  to  modify  some  of  their  views.  There 
is  very  little  information  given  in  Billings,  and 
there  are  inaccuracies  ii>  his  plates — the 
pillar  in  the  choir  {north  wall)  is  shown  octagonal. 
Descriptions  of  the  edifice  by  two  visitors,  Dean 
Miinro  in  1549  and  Pennant  in  1769.  may  be 
mentioned.  The  ecclesiastical  succession  is  dealt 
with  in  Keith’s  “Scottish  Bishops,  1S24.” 


DESIGN  FOR  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH, 
AYR. 

This  design,  the  ground  plan  of  which  is 
appended,  was  one  submitted  in  competition  for 
St.  Andrew's  Free  Church,  --Vyr,  and  afterwards 
accepted  for  exhibition  in  the  Architectural  Room 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  design  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  in 
Ballochmyle  red  .sandstone,  the  internal  dressings 
were  to  be  executed  in  the  same  material.  The 
roofing  was  to  be  of  green  slate.  The  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
was  to  be  within  4,000/.  The  design  is  by 
Messrs.  Morris  & Hunter,  architects,  of  London 
and  Ayr. 

STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW.S  : 

HILLHEAD  CHURCH,  GLASC.OW. 

This  window  occupies  the  central  position  in 
the  apsidal  east  end.  The  principal  subject  is 
Christ  before  Pilate,  and  in  the  upper  part  are 
figures  of  the  four  major  Prophets,  with  texts 
from  their  writings  foretelling  Our  Lord’s  Passion. 
In  the  base  are  the  arms  of  the  donor  and  the 
City  of  (.ilasgow  re.speclively. 

.ST.  John’s  church,  sii.verdai.e,  west 
WINDOW. 

This  cartoon  forms  a portion  of  a three-light 
window,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Nativity  is 
treated  in  two  tiers  of  panels.  The  group  of  the 
Holy  Mother  bending  over  the  manger  of  the 
Infant  Christ  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
centre  light.  In  the  two  outer  lights  are  groups 
of  adoring  angels,  and  in  the  three  lower  coni- 
]>artments  angels  lead  in  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Wise  Men. 

The  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt, 
and  the  drawings  were  exhibited  at  this  year’s 
Royal  Academy. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  newly-elected  Council  of  this 
Institute  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Messrs. 
Macl.ean,  Fyfe  & MacLean  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when 
the  office-bearers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected, 
as  follows  : — President,  W.  Forrest  Salmon ; 
Vice-President,  T.  L.  Watson  ; auditor,  David 
Thomson  ; treasurer,  Alexander  Petrie  ; secretary, 
C.  J.  MacLean  ; members  of  Council,  W.  F. 
Salmon,  T.  L.  Watson,  Alexander  Petrie,  Alex- 
ander Skirving,  Henry’  E.  Clifford,  John  Keppie, 
John  A.  Campbell,  John  B.  Wilson,  James  M. 
Monro,  A.  G.  Thomson,  John  Thomson.  The 
committees  for  the  year  were  also  appointed,  and 
other  business  of  a formal  nature  transacted. 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Art. — The 
initiatory  lecture  of  a series  upon  “ Italian 
Renaissance  Architecture”  was  delivered  in  the 
Corporation  Galleries,  Glasgow,  on  the  25th  uU. , 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A,  Mr.  W. 
Forrest  Salmon,  F.  R.  I.B.A.,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  lecture  had  for  its  purpose  a review  of  the 
architecture  of  Italy  from  the  earliest  limes  to  the 
end  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


ENGILEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  for  the  twentieth  session  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult. , when  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
by  the  newly-elected  President,  Mr.  II.  Percy 
Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Engineer  of 
Liverpool.  After  thanking  the  Society  for 
electing  him  as  their  President,  Mr.  Boulnois 
explained  why  he  had  chosen  the  subject  of 
Municipal  Engineering  for  the  purposes  of  his 
address.  He  pointed  out  that  this  branch  of  the 
profession  did  not  exist  sixty  years  ago,  and  that 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1846, 
had  first  legalised  the  position  of  the  Borough 
Engineer,  which  was  followed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  country-  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the 


early  struggles  of  the  municipal  surveyor  when  he 
suffered  from  what  he  (the  President)  styled  “ the 
cheeseparing  economies  of  a frozen  community.” 
Pie  drew  a picture  of  the  want  of  sanitation  fifty 
years  ago,  when  there  was  little  or  no  sewerage 
of  any  kind,  and  cesspools  honeycombed  the 
earth,  and  pointed  out  that  all  this  had  been 
changed  mainly  through  the  work  of  the 
municipal  surveyor,  The  President  then 
explained  the  various  duties  of  a municipal 
surveyor  under  such  heads  as  “Sewerage 
and  its  Different  Systems,”  “ Prevention  of 
Floods,”  “ Water  Supply,”  “ Roadniaking,” 
“Tramways,”  “Street  Lighting,”  and  also  the 
municipal  surveyor’s  duties  under  the  head 
of  “Architecture,"  including  that  of  building 
surveyor,  and  his  miscellaneous  duties,  including 
legal  knowledge,  surveying,  and  administrative 
work  generally,  and  the  President  said  that  he 
did  not  think  he  had  exaggerated  the  work  which 
a municipal  surveyor  is  expected  to  know  and 
perform,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  there  were  several 
subjects  which  he  had  purposely  omitted.  For 
instance,  in  .some  towns  he  slated  that  the 
municipal  surveyor  is  also  sanitary  inspector  and 
gas  works  manager,  and  in  others  he  is  chief  rate- 
collector  as  well  as  captain  of  the  fire  brigade  ! 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that,  as  knowledge  brings 
new  factors  into  play,  and  as  they  are  applied  by 
engineering  skill,  so  human  labour  is  more  and 
more  emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  the  past, 
the  forces  of  nature  are  put  into  requisition  to 
relieve  muscular  toil,  and  mind  more  than  ever 
triumphs  over  matter.  He  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  a great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  future,  and  instanced  a great  many  subjects  in 
connexion  with  his  own  branch  of  the  profession 
that  were  still  unsolved  problems. — On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Professor 
Hele  Shaw,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
President  for  his  address. 


ffioohs. 

T/it'  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester : Dedicated 

to  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St.  Denys. 

With  illustrations.  By  J.  S.  Crowitier. 

Manchester:  J.  E.  Cornish.  1893. 

HIS  is  the  monograph  on  Manchester 
Cathedral,  on  which  the  late  Mr. 
Crowther  had  been  long  engaged,  and 
which  he  unhappily  did  not  live  to  see  published. 
That  the  author  attached  a great  deal  of  import- 
ance to  the  work  we  had  reason  to  learn  at  the 
time  when  we  published  the  view  and  plan  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  course  of  our  series  of  ‘ ‘ Cathedrals 
of  England  and  Wales,”  a publication  which  Mr. 
Crowther,  we  regret  to  say,  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent,  apparently  considering  ail  illustrations 
of  the  Cathedral  as  his  own  personal  right  ; 
a view  which  we  naturally  could  not  share, 
and  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  after  no 
little  discussion,  declined  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Crowther  proceeded  in  investigating  the 
history  of  the  church  mainly  by  the  evidence  of  the 
building  itself,  and  found  reason,  he  says,  to 
believe  that  there  was  a stone  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  on  the  same  site  in  Saxon  times. 
The  only  reason  we  find  adduced  for  this  is  the 
fragment  of  the  carving  representing  an  angel 
with  a scroll,  discovered  in  I071  in  taking  down 
the  south  porch  of  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Crowther 
considered  that  the  character  of  the  writing 
resembled  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  Judging  from  the  drawing  given, 
the  carving  of  the  figure  seems  more  advanced 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  Anglo-Saxon 
work.  The  author  notes  that  antiquaries  were 
agreed  that  the  subject  was  the  Annunciation,  and 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  slab  were  discovered  the 
kneeling  figure  of  the  Virgin  would  be  found  on 
it,  but  though  search  was  made  for  the  missing 
piece  during  the  work  it  has  never  been  found. 
No  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Saxon  date  of  the 
stone  is  quoted.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  not  a 
single  fragment  of  Norman  work  has  been  found 
in  the  edifice,  whence  Mr.  Crowiher's  conclusion 
was  that  it  was  so  strongly  built  of  stone  in 
the  Saxon  period  that  it  had  required  no 
repair  or  rebuilding  until  the  building  of 
the  church  of  the  Decorated  period,  of  which 
remains  exist.  This  seems  very  improbable, 
because,  as  every  one  knows,  the  mere  fact  of  a 
church  being  in  good  repair  would  have  been  no 
motive  for  later  Mediceval  builders  to  spare  it, 
when  they  thought  they  could  build  a better  one. 
This  stone  is  all  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a Saxon  stone  church  that  is  given,  and  (on  the 
basis  of  the  drawing)  we  feel  decidedly  sceptical 
about  it.  The  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday, 


so  it  existed  then,  as  a church  of  St.  Mary, 
whether  on  the  same  site  or  not,  but  there  is  a 
tradition  that  this  church  was  of  timber  (we 
referred  to  this  in  . ur  account  at  the  time  of  illus-  ■ 
trating  the  cathedral,  April  i of  this  year) ; and 
if  so,  and  it  were  left  during  the  Norman  period, 
that  would  account  for  there  being  no  Norman  1 
work  found,  though  we  question  whether  the  ' 
Normans  would  have  allowed  a limber  church  to  1 
remain  on  an  important  site,  as  Manchester  already  ; 
was.  In  short,  Mr.  Crowther’s  Saxon  edifice 
rests  on  one  stone.  If  that  stone  is  really  Saxon,  . 
it  proves,  or  indicates,  a good  deal.  But  is  it  ? 

When  we  come  to  the  history  and  illustration  1 
of  the  existing  Perpendicular  church,  nothing  | 
could  be  better  in  the  way  of  a monograph  than  1 
this.  Mr.  Crowther  had  an  old  fame  as  the 
producer  of  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  of  1 
Mediawal  work  in  the  days  of  “ Churches  of  the  i 
Middle  Ages,”  a monumental  work  of  which  I 
we  fear  many  of  the  younger  students  of  this 
generation  do  not  even  know  the  name.  He 
took  care  that  the  old  reputation  should  t 
be  kept  up  in  this  respect.  The  plan,  ede-  : 
vations,  and  sections  are  drawn  with  most  ; 
minute  finish  and  accuracy;  there  are  sepa-  , 
rate  drawings  of  one  bay  of  the  choir  and  one 
of  the  nave,  of  the  principal  window  tracery 
designs,  and  of  a host  of  minor  details.  The 
mouldings  of  course  are  poor  ; that  was  to  be 
expected  ; but  in  the  main  the  book  goes  to  show  . 
that  there  is  more  of  architectural  refinement  and  < 
interest  in  Manchester  Cathedral  than  is  commonly- 
supposed  out  of  Manchester.  The  perspective 
view,  which  closes  the  list  of  plates,  is  neat  but  1 
somewhat  hard  and  mechanical  in  execution,  a 
style  of  drawing  possibly  demanded  by  the  old-  I 
fashioned  tastes  of  the  author,  who  belonged  to  a 
time  when  accuracy  was  more  thought  of  in  archi-  i 
tectural  drawing  than  picturesque  effect,  while 
perhaps  nowadays  it  is  rather  too  much  the  other  ■ 
way.  As  a whole,  however,  the  book  is  a worthy 
memorial  of  the  building,  and  a monument  highly 
creditable  to  its  painstaking  author. 


The  Orders  of  Architecture,  Greek,  Roman,  and 

Italian,  selected  from  Normand’s  Parallel  and  • 

other  Authorities.  Edited  with  Notes.  By  . 

R.  PiiENi:: Spiers,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.  Second': 

Edition,  with  four  additional  plates.  London  ; 

B.  T.  Batsford.  1893. 

The  second  edition  of  this  useful  collection  of  the  1 
Classic  orders  is  more  than  a mere  re-issue  of 
the  first.  The  four  new  plates  are  valuable  1 
additions  to  the  work.  They  consist  of  three  - 
plates  giving  comparative  examples  of  several 
specimens,  respectively,  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  :md 
Corinthian  Orders,  drawn  to  scale,  and  showing  j 
the  order  complete,  with  the  full  length  of  the  1 
column,  so  that  the  proportions  and  general 
aspect  of  various  examples  can  be  compared  at  a 
glance.  The  fourth  new  plate  is  a collection  of 
profiles  of  Greek  mouldings  furnished  from  recent* 
measurements  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  one-third  the  actual  size.  This  is  a 
very  important  addition,  and  one  that  we  are  very 
glad  to  see,  the  more  so  as  we  may  perhaps  assume  1 
that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  a suggestion  we  . 
made  in  reviewing  at  some  length  the  first  edition  j 
{Builder,  July  18,  1S91).  We  also  notice  that; 
the  unnecessary  scale  which  was  appended  in  1 
the  first  edition  to  the  plate  showing  four, 
examples  of  the  orders  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  1 
and  which,  as  we  pointed  out,  was  misleading; 
in  a plate  dealing  only  with  the  proportions  ofi 
orders  which  were  actually  all  on  different  scales, 
has  been  removed. 

We  certainly  wish  that  another  suggestion  we . 
made,  that  the  Doric  order  of  the  Farlhenonv 
should  be  included,  had  been  acted  on ; we  can 
hardly  understand  the  publication  of  a collection, 
of  illustrations  of  the  Doric  order  with  the 
Parthenon  omitted,  more  especially  as  some  of 
our  architectural  students,  judging  from  somei 
drawings  we  have  seen  submitted  in  the  Institute 
competitions,  have  obviously  very  hazy  ideas  as 
to  the  real  details  of  the  Parthenon  order., 
However,  the  book  was  a very  useful  one  before, 
(as  testified  by  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  is 
already  exhausted),  and  is  a still  more  useful  one 
now. 


Goring,  Oxon : its  Church  amt  Priory.  By 
Percy  G.  Stone. 

Some  little  time  since  we  published  some  draw 
ings  by  Mr.  Stone  of  “Tiles  found  at  Goring.’, 
These  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  this 
very  prettily  got-up  and  interesting  monograph^ 
By  'a  series  of  excavations  Mr.  Stone  has  been 
able  to  recover  nearly  all  the  plan  of  the  Priory  ol 
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St.  Mary,  Goring,  of  which  now  only  a part  of 
ihe  church  remains  as  a building,  the  present 
parish  church  of  Goring.  The  book  gives  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  church  and  priory  from 
documentary  evidence,  with  illustrations  of  various 
interesting  architectural  details,  and  a considerable 
number  of  tiles  besides  those  which  we  pub- 
lished. Though  a small  book,  it  represents  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  is  a very  good  contribution 
to  our  archaeological  literature. 


Practical  Suggestions,  by  Rogers  Field, 
M.Inst.C.E,,  as  to  Water-supply,  Drainage 
atid  Sewage  Disposal  for  Lunatic  Asylums. 
Issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
London  : Eyre  & Spottiswoode.  1S92. 

This  pamphlet,  though  nominally  drawn  up  as  a 
[set  of  directions  for  the  sanitation  of  lunatic 
'asylums,  contains  only  a few  detailed  provision.s 
(as  to  arrangement  of  w.c.’s  for  instance)  which 
are  limited  in  their  application  to  asylums  ; it  is 
■in  reality  a set  of  recommendations  in  regard  to 
drainage  and  sanitation  of  large  buildings  gene- 
rally, drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  and  as  a kind  of  text-book 
for  their  Department,  but  for  the  most  part  of 
general  application. 

In  this  respect  it  forms  an  admimble  summary 
of  the  most  important  points  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  providing  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  any 
large  building  situated  in  open  country,  whether 
asylum,  hotel,  or  mansion,  or  whatever  it  may 
be : for  the  main  considerations  urged  here  are 
equally  applicable  to  all.  The  concisely-expressed 
result  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  an 
exceptionally  able  sanitary  engineer,  this  pamphlet 
is  a most  useful  one,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  young  architects  as  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  outlines  of  sanitation.  Though  a Govern- 
ment paper,  and  not  “published  ” in  the  ordinary 
sense,  we  presume  that  it  can  be  purchased,  like 
other  Government  papers,  from  the  “ Queen's 
printers.” 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Under  the  title  “A  New  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Labour,”  Mr.  Keith,  the  well-known 
lioiler  and  heating  engineer,  sends  us  what  is  in 
fact  a splendidly  illustrated  catalogue  of  some  of 
;he  boilers  and  sanitary  and  heating  apparatus 
.urned  out  by  his  firm,  prefaced  by  an  account  of 
he  circumstances  under  which  he  introduced  the 
week  of  forty-eight  hours  at  his  works,  without 
my  reduction  of  wages,  in  the  belief  that  superior 
mergy  of  work  over  shorter  hours  would  make  up 
'or  the  apparent  commercial  sacrifice.  Only  a 
horough  confidence  in  the  ability  and  goodwill  of 
lis  staff  could  have  enabled  an  employer  to  take 
ip  this  position  ; and  indeed  the  whole  report 
3f  the  proceedings  is  creditable  alike  to 
employer  and  employed,  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
which  seems  to  have  animated  both  sides. 
Mr.  Keith's  system  is  that  work  begins  at 
5 a.m.,  breakfast  being  taken  before  it,  in 
he  men’s  own  time,  and  work  continued 
ill  a 12.15  dinner  hour.  This  may  seem 
•alher  a long  stretch  of  labour,  but  the  men 
ippear  to  have  accepted  the  three  hours  gain  per 
week  as  an  ample  compensation.  The  catalogue 
lontains  a number  of  very  elaborately  shaded 
liagrams  of  special  things  turned  out  by  the  firm, 
with  some  useful  data  and  information  specially 
Irawn  up  to  assist  architects  and  engineers  in 
alculating  and  specifying  the  details  of  a heating 
lystem  and  other  work.  The  only  things  we 
lave  to  find  fault  with  in  the  book  are  the 
Irawings  of  “ornamental”  radiators  and  heating 
ipparatus  {pages  38  to  41 ).  We  wish  we  could 
>ersuade  large  makers  like  Mr.  Keith  that  no 
'alue  whatever  is  added  to  such  articles  by  the 
ntroduction  of  commonplace  cast-iron  orna- 
nent(?).  Every  architect  and  artist,  and  every 
lerson  of  any  artistic  perception,  would  prefer 
)lain  well-made  work  to  this  kind  of  trade 
lecoration. 

The  Ebbw  ^’ale  Company  send  us  their  new 
llustrated  catalogue  of  brick  and  tile  mouldings 
nd  ornaments  manufactured  by  them.  There  is 
onsiderable  variety  in  the  ornamental  details,  by 
iieans  of  which  some  effect  can  be  obtained  in 
ases  where  the  cost  of  producing  original  orna- 
lent  cannot  be  afforded,  though  few  architects 
are  for  stock  ornament,  except  of  a very  simple 
speating  type.  A good  many  of  the  panels  for 
iapers  are  rather  too  complicated  and  tricky  in 
esign.  Among  the  best  arc  those  numbered 
31,  406,  407,  419,  439,  and  454. 

Messrs.  Henry  Sandell  iS:  Sons  send  us  their 
liistraied  catalogue  of  moulding.s,  balusters, 
ewels,  architraves,  framing  of  all  kinds,  electric 
ire  casings,  &.C.,  offering  a very  c.xtensivc  and 


varied  selection  of  moulded  stuff  kept  in  stock  or 
ready  at  short  notice. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons  send  us  their 
admirably  got-up  catalogue  of  baths  and  bath 
fittings,  their  specialty  being  porcelain  baths, 
which  are  strongly  made  and  well  designed  for 
their  purpose,  and  made  (as  all  baths  should  be) 
to  fix  without  casings,  unless  the  latter  are 
specially  desired,  as  tiiey  never  should  be ; it  is 
merely  going  to  extra  expense  to  render  a bath- 
room more  luxurious-looking,  perhaps,  but  less 
healthy  ; and  even  with  regard  to  appearance  the 
clean-looking  porcelain  bath,  standing  free  on  the 
floor,  is  to  our  thinking  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  wooden  casings. 


(Correspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Cates  is  right — I was  unaware  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  programme  of  the 
examinations  to  “be  made  when  the  new  Final 
Examination  comes  into  operation  in  1895,”  but 
it  should  be  an  improvement. 

Even  so,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  gentleman  who  set  the  subject  in  “Design,” 
to  which  I referred  in  my  address  at  the  Associa- 
tion, from  following  up  the  same  brilliant  idea  at 
the  next  examination ; choosing,  say,  “ A 
Suburban  Gin  Palace”  for  the  subject,  and 
demanding  the  production  of  a still  more  im- 
possible number  of  drawings. 

Cannot  something  be  done,  at  once,  to  protect 
the  men  who  will  come  up  for  examination  before 
185^5  from  a recurrence  of  this  sort  of  thing? 

Ed.  W.  Mountford. 


LANCASHIRE  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  the  Justices  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell  as  their  assessor  in  this  competition,  I 
venture  to  write  on  behalf  of  such  architects  as  may 
run  the  risk  of  competing,  after  your  able  and  just 
criticism  on  the  award  of  prizes  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Staffordshire  Asylum  last  June,  in  the  hope  that 
tlie  profession  will,  through  your  columns  and  else- 
where, protest  against  the  appointment  of  any 
referee  who  is  known  to  premiate  such  plans  only  as 
are  in  accord  with  his  own  particular  opinions, 
which  are  not  shared  by  many  architects  of  high 
standing  in  the  arrangement  of  asylums. 

The  competitors  ought  to  expect  that  every 
proposal  should  receive  on  its  own  merits  a fair  and 
impartial  consideration. 

A WouLD-JiE  Competitor. 

***  Our  correspondent  has  not  quite  put  it  in  the 
right  way.  We  did  not  condemn  Mr.  Howell  for 
awarding  premiums  only  to  plans  which  were  in 
accordance  with  his  own  special  opinions ; every 
assessor  who  has  any  opinions  must  do  that,  unless 
he  regards  his  own  opinion  as  worthless.  We  pro- 
tested against  the  constant  engagement  of  the  same 
architect  as  assessor  in  the  same  class  of  competi- 
tions, whereby  the  competitors  are  tied  down  into 
the  same  groove,  the  competition  becomes  a fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  one  of  the  best  objects  of  com- 
petitions, that  of  getting  new  ideas  on  a subject,  is 
nullified.  The  fault  is  really  with  the  competition 
committees,  who  select  the  same  assessor  over  and 
over  again  merely  because  they  know  his  name,  and 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for  a new 
adviser. — Ed. 


WINCHCOMBE. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a statement  in  your 
last  issue  as  to  the  “ charming  gabled  house  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Inigo  Jones.”  If  the  writer 
had  e.xarained  the  house  closely,  he  would  have 
found  it  was  a Tudor  house,  much  earlier  than 
Inigo  Jones's  lime. 

A free  Classic  porch,  and  finials  to  the  gables,  liave 
been  inserted,  entirely  changing  the  character  of  the 
building ; but  they  lack  the  refinement  of  Jones's 
work  as  seen  at  Redland  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Take  these  away  and  you  have  a gabled 
house  of  the  usual  Domestic  Gothic  type  to  be  found 
all  over  the  Cotswolds. 

Thanking  you  for  the  valuable  article  on  the 
Abbey.  I trust  to  see  a similar  work  doiieloi  the 
neighbouring  Abbey  of  Hailes. 

Robert  Phillips, 

County  Surveyor  for  Gloucestershire. 


SLUGS. 

Sir,—]  sbov.ld  be  glad  if  any  reader  conld  kindly 
inform  me  thre  ugh  the  medium  of  your  columns  of  a 
means  for  the  extermination  of  slugs  from  a iiouse 
which  is  infestiKl.  Salt  has  .been  tried,  but  has 
proved  ineflecliv.  ’.  S.  T.  T. 


Hhc  Stu&cnt’s  (Tolumn. 

GEOLOGY.— XIX. 

SCENERY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE 
(.continued). 

HE  influence  of  geology  on  scenery  is 
particularly  well  exemplified  by  the  Isle 
of  Portland — interesting  to  the  architect 
front  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Fig.  i is 
a geological  map  of  the  island  based  on  that  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  from  which  it  will  be 


a.  Purbeck  Beds.  c.  Portland  Sand. 

b.  Portland  Stone.  d,  Kinieridge  Cl.ny. 

seen  that  the  uppermost  bed  is  the  Purbeck, 
which  is  here,  as  on  parts  of  the  mainland,*  in  a 
much  disturbed  condition.  It  is,  however,  only 
a few  feet  in  thickness,  so  that,  although  the  map 
indicates  its  presence  over  a large  portion  of  the 
island,  the  beds  next  below — the  Portland  Stone 
series — govern  surface  features  to  a large  extent. 
The  formation  known  as  the  Portland  Stone 
consists  of  a number  of  different  beds,  and,  so 
far  as  jointing  and  hardness  are  concerned,  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts — (i)  the  Upper,  con- 
sisting of  rubble,  thin  slaty  bedded  deposits, 
dirt-beds,  and  rough  stone  (none  of  which  are  used 
commercially)  called  “ Bacon  tier,”  “Aishtier,” 
“.Soft  burr,”  &c  ; (2)  \k\(s  Middle,  hard  stone, 
running  in  regular  beds,  often  many  feet  in  thick-' 
ness,  and  known  as  “Top  Cap,”  “Skull  Cap,” 
“Roach,”  “Whitbed,”  and  “Basebed”;  and 
(3)  the  Lower,  several  yards  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  impure  limestones,  with  frequent  layers 
of  flint,  fossil  oyster-shells,  &c.  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  the  upper  division  is  comparatively 
soft,  and  could  produce  no  striking  surlace 
features  so  far  as  weathering  on  the  large 
scale  is  concerned.  The  middle  division, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  mainly  large 
solid  blocks  with  considerable  weather-resist- 
ing properties,  stand  put  in  bold  relief  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  islahd.  The  lower  division,  the 
flinty  series,  is  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  thinly  bedded,  producing  scenery  of  a rugged 
description,  especially  near  Rufus’  Castle. 

The  general  nature  of  the  Portland  beds  is  well 
seen  at  Portland  Bill,  of  which  Fig.  2 is  a rough 
sketch.  In  this  we  have  only  two  of  the  divisions 
mentioned,  the  middle  and  lower  ; though  it  is 
just  possible  that  remains  of  the  upper  are  present 
on  the  summit  of  the  headland.  Confining  our 
attention  to  the  detached  mass  of  rocks  shown  in 
the  figure,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  large 
loose  blocks  on  the  top  are  representatives  of  the 
“ Top  and  Skull  Caps,”  the  thick,  solid-looking 
bed  next  below,  from  which  a large  block  has 
become  detached  (and  leaning  against  the  mass, 
bridges  over  the  gap  between  it  and  adjacent 
rocks),  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  not  dis- 
tinguished by  a divisional  plane — the  upper,  or 
“ Roach,”  and  the  lower,  or  “Whitbed.’^  The 
difference  between  these  two  beds  here  is  not  so 
apparent  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Then,  in  descending  order,  comes  the  “ Base, 
bed,”  separated  from  the  “Whitbed”  in  oup 

* bee  p.  267,  ante. 
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/V^-.  2. of  Portland  Bill. — Showing  Unequal  Weathering  of  Parious  Members  of 

the  Portland  Series. 


illustration  by  a distinct  divisional  plane, 
which  has  tleterinined  the  shape  of  the 
surface  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  same 
level  to  the  right.  From  this  point  to 
the  bottom  of  the  section  the  student  will 
observe  the  correspondence  in  the  various 
meml>ers  of  the  series,  between  the  isolated  mass 
and  the  rocks  contiguous.  The  “ Basebed,  ’ as 
will  be  seen,  is  not  so  thick  as  the  bed  above,  but 
judging  from  its  method  of  weathering,  it  is  ; 
nearly  as  durable  on  the  large  scale.  Thus,  on 
looking  at  the  profile  of  our  figure,  which  is  taken 
from  an  original  photograph,  the  angle  at  which  | 
the  two  beds  weather  is  seen  to  be  practically  the 
same,  though  a view  taken  from  the  other  side  of  1 
the  Bill  shows  the  “ Basebed”  slightly  weathered  ^ 
in.  The  flinty  series  underneath  the  latter  and  ‘ 
down  to  the  sea  level,  has  the  aspect  of  a number 
of  beds  of  cinders.  It  will  be  seen  at  a glance 
that  certain  of  these  offer  considerable  resistance 
to  the  weather,  standing  out  much  more  pro- , 
minently  than  the  beds  above  ; whilst  others  are  [ 
comparatively  soft  and  have  been  deeply  eaten  ^ 
into. 


summit  is  not  many  feet  above  sea-level.  Thus, 
Portland  may  be  likened  to  a wedge  having  its 
thick  end  to  the  north.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  island  when  viewed  a few  miles  off, 
from  the  east  or  west,  is  its  surface,  which  is 
remarkably  even,  whilst  not  a single  clump  of 
trees  is  seen  except  in  one  part — Pennsylvania 
Castle.  Portland  appears  to  be  crowned  by  a 
gigantic  “ stone  fortress  ” running  all  round  the 
island,  above  which  here  and  there  a few  houses 
are  seen. 

The  student  will  appreciate  these  various 
surface  features  and  make  out  the  structure  of  the 
island  on  comparing  the  map  (fig.  i)  and  the 
following  geological  section  (fig.  4)  with  the 
sketch  (fig.  3).  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  a bare  covering  of  Pmbeck  beds,  which 
form  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  island,  excluding  drift  beds  in 
parts.  The  “stone  fortress,”  on  nearer  in- 
spection, is  seen  to  be  no  fortress  at  all,  but  the 
capping  and  solid  buihling  stone  beds,  which 
have  withstood  the  action  of  the  weather  for  ages, 
and  stand  out  in  the  sea-cliffs  ; in  fact,  the 


pig.  3. — Outline  Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  from  near  Sandsjoot  Castle,  Weymouth. 


In  studying  the  various  phases  and  structure 
of  the  Portland  “ Roach,”  **  Whitbed,”  and 
“ Basebed,”  all  of  which  are  used  for  building 
purposes — especially  the  two  last-mentioned — the 
student  will  do  well  to  visit  the  Bill.  We  refrain 
from  offering  any  remarks  on  this  subject,  at  the 
moment,  as  they  would  not  be  pertinent  to  the 
present  discussion. 


l>reservation  of  the  island  is  due  to  these  hard 
deposits,  which  protect  the  beds  beneath,  for  if 
made  of  less  durable  material  it  would  have 
disappeared  by  denudation  long  ago.  Thc 
soulherly  dip  of  the  beds  has  also  determined  the 
plateau  surface  slope.  The  effect  of  the  Portland 
Sand  is  partly  masked  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  by  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  and  quarry 
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Fig.  4-  — Geological  Section  of  the  he  oj  PorPumi.  (Stiaia  indicated  as  ■ 


Fig,  2, 


Having  given  some  details  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  island  let  us  see  if  we  can  trace  their  effects  in 
the  general  appearance  of  Portland  as  viewed 
from  a distance.  Fig.  3 is  an  outline  sketch  of  it 
taken  from  near  Sandsfoot  Castle,  Weymouth, 
omitting  the  Chesil  Beach  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
nes'-.  The  high  ground  on  the  left  is  the  north 
of  the  island,  and  in  profile  we  observe  that  its 
upi>ermost  part  stands  almost  per])endicular, 
below  which  comes  a steep  slope,  and  the  base  of 
the  hill  lies  at  a low  angle  ; the  surface  is  almost 
flat  in  the  centre  foreground.  The  high  ground 
alluded  to  forms  a kind  of  plateau  which  gradually 
slojK'S  southward,  until  on  nearing  the  Bill  the 


rubbish  that  have  been  thrown  over  the  cliff ; 
but  under  tlie  Verne,  on  the  north,  it  forms  a 
steep  slope  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  town  of 
Chiswell,  Portland  Castle,  and  vicinity  are  all 
situated  on  the  flats  and  undulations  of  the  last- 
mentioned  formation. 

\ ♦ \ 

PkOI'ONEU  Fl.liCTKlC  LlGUTtNO  Of  I'bM.lNO.— 
Mr.  Codrington,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  opened  an  inquiry  at  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  on  the  26th  ult.,  with 
reference  to  an  application  by  the  urban  authority 
of  that  district  for  permission  to  borrow  25,000/.  for 
purposes  of  electric  lighting. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Mission  Church,  Burradon  Coi-liery,  ■ 
Northu.mberland.— On  the  r6th  ult.  the  founda-  1 
tion-stone  of  a new  mission  church  at  Burradon  1 
Colliery  was  laid  by  Sir  John  W.  B.  Riddell,  of  . 
Hepple.  The  church  will  be  entirely  of  stone,  with 
traceried  windows,  and  will  consist  of  nave  and  > 
chancel.  The  total  length  of  the  nave,  including 
vestries,  will  be  43  ft.  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  the  chancel 
will  be  24  ft.  in  length  by  15  ft.  9 in.  in  width.  The 
architects  for  the  building  are  Messrs.  Hicks  & ' 
Charlewood,  of  Newciistle ; and  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Amos  Gray,  of  Wide  Open. 

New  Institute  at  Bro.msgrove,  near  i 
Birmingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  , 
Institute  at  Bromsgrove  was  laid  by  LordWiiulsor 
on  the  17th  ult.  The  new  building  will  occupy  a . 
site  on  the  New-road,  adjoining  the  Cottage  Hospital,  I 
and  the  elevation  has  been  so  designed  by  (he 
architect,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  that  when  the  new 
School  of  Art,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  adjoin  it,  is 
erected,  the  whole  block  will  harmonise.  There  ■ 
will  be  a vestibule  and  hall,  with  a reading-room  on  1 
one  side  and  a library  on  the  other.  .\t  the  far  end  ; 
of  the  hall  will  be  a iecture-room,  and  this  will  also  1 
be  available  for  gymnasium  purposes.  -Above  the 
library  and  reading-room  there  will  be  two  Uirge  ■ 
rooms  for  recreation.  The  builders  are  Messrs.' 
Tilt  & Weaver,  and  their  contract  amounts  to  : 
1,390/. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  Leeds.— On  1 
the2istuU.  the  memorial  stones  of  a new  Metliodist  , 
chapel  were  laid  in  Meanwood-road,  Leeds.  The  > 
cost  of  the  new  chapel  is  estimated  at  about 
2,400/.  There  is  to  be  a gallery  on  three  sides,  and  : 
seating  accommodation  provided  for  700  people.  : 
The  style  of  the  building  is  to  be  Classical.  There  1 
will  be  a minister's  vestry,  and  also  two  large  meet-  . 
ing  vestries.  Messrs.  Ambler  & Bowman,  of  Leeds,  ; 
are  the  architects. 

Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow. 
— On  the  7th  ult.  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  1 
the  new  church  which  is  being  erected  in  Spring- 
burn-road  for  the  St.  Rollox  United  Presbyterian;(  1 
congregation.  The  building  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect, 
Glasgow.  All  the  accessory  accommodation  is 
placed  in  a basement  within  the  four  main  walls,  ■ 
the  roofing  being  in  one  span.  The  principal  front  1 
to  Springburn-road  has  a central  gable,  filled  in  1 
its  upper  part  by  three  large  one-light  windows.  The 
main  entrance  is  by  a doorway  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  gable,  deeply  recessed  and  having  splayed  1 
jambs  moulded  above  the  arch  springing,  and  filled  > 
in  with  an  enriched  tympanum.  There  is  also  an  1 
exit  door  in  the  base  of  the  south  staircase,  and  1 
another  at  the  west  end  of  ihe  church.  The 
elevation  to  Fountainwell-road  is  divided  by 
buttresses  into  six  bays,  five  of  which  are  filled  in 
with  long  one-light  windows,  and  the  sixth  is  occu-  ; 
pied  by  the  staircase.  The  elevation  to  the  north 
IS  treated  in  a similar  but  simpler  manner.  The 
accommodation  in  the  basement  includes  vestry, 
manager’s  room,  soirde  kitclien,  class-rooms,  and  a 
large  hall.  The  whole  are  in  communication  with 
the  area  floor,  but  the  principal  entrance  is  by  the  1 
Fountainwell-road,  through  a doorway  in  the  west 
gable.  Tlic  stone  for  the  principal  moulded, 
carved,  and  traceried  work  is  from Giffneck  Quarry,  ; 
and  the  rest  is  from  Auchinlea.  The  roofs  arc 
to  be  covered  with  light  green  Aberfoyle  slates, 
finished  with  red  lile  ridging.  The  structure  will 
lx:  roofed  in  one  span.  Including  the  choir,  = 
sittings  are  provided  for  715,  of  which  285  are  in  : 
the  galleries,  and  the  large  hall  below  will  accorn*; 
modate  about  345.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  4,460/.  The  tradesmen  are  as  follow ; ' 
Mr.  George  Hill,  mason;  Allan  & Cowan,  joiners; 
[ohn  Barrie,  plumber  and  gasfitler  ; John  Slrulbers 
'&  Son,  plasterers  ; John  Anderson,  slater. 

Restoration  ok  the  Choir  ok  PETERBOROucif: 
Cathedral. — Much  progress  has  recently  been 
made  towards  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  choir  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  five  new 
stalls  have  been  erected  on  the  north  side,  leavingi 
only  six  now  to  be  provided  to  complete  the  fulli 
number  of  stalls.  The  carved  seats  and  book-i 
boards  for  the  lay  clerks  and  choristers  have  also 
been  erected.  The  old  organ  and  case  have  been 
removed,  and  the  erecting  of  the  new  organ,  the  gift, 
of  an  anonymous  donor  at  a cost  of  4,400/. , is  being 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  canopied  reredos  of 
white  alab-ister,  of  baldachino  design,  supported  by 
four  red  marble  columns,  will  shortly  be  erected,  and 
the  iron  screens  at  a cost  of  500/. , the  public  memorial 
to  the  late  Dean  Argles,  are  being  prepared  for  iheir 
place  in  the  sacrarium.  Another  tlonor  has  under-i 
taken  to  erect  entrance-gates  to  the  choir,  with 
pillars,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson.  All  thaT 
is  reriuired  to  complete  this  portion  of  ihe  work  nowi 
are  six  stalls,  choir-screen,  altar-rails,  and  credence 
table. 

Fever  Hosi’ital,  Tooting.— .An  inspection  by 
the  Managers  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
of  the  new  Fountain  Temporary  Hospital  took  place 
on  the  2ist  ult.  at  Lower  Tooting.  The  urgent 
need  for  further  hospital  accommodation  in  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  fever  in  London  compelled  the 
Board  to  aiTange  for  the  erection  of  a hospital  with- 
out the  customary  preliminaries  of  inviting  tenders 
for  the  work  and  entering  into  contracts.  They, 
.herefere,  instructed  their  .Architect  (Mr.  Thos.  W. 
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'Aldwinckle)  to  erect  a building  containing  space  for 
400  beds.  The  ground,  which  covers  altogether 
;about  thirty-three  acres,  cost  a little  over  12,000/. 
Of  this  area,  twenty-three  acres  have  been  reserved 
ifor  the  purposes  of  a permanent  hospital,  shortly  to 
ibe  commenced,  while  the  remaining  ten  acres  are 
tbeing  covered  with  temporary  buildings  for  the 
Ipurpose  of  a temporary  hospital.  A large  number 
of  men  have  been  employed,  the  daily  average 
•working  under  the  five  building  firms  being  1,500. 
iThe  hospital  provides  beds  for  406  patients,  viz., 
1390  in  the  ordinary  wards,  and  si.xteen  in  isolation 
iwards.  Its  general  plan  can  be  best  described  as 
•having  a central  administration  block,  with  ward 
'pavilions  on  each  side,  the  whole  being  connected 
by  means  of  a main  central  corridor  having  open 
[sides.  The  porter’s  lodge  faces  Grove-road,  and 
Ibas  entrance  gates  on  each  side,  one  set  of 
gates  forming  an  “infected  entrance,"  leading 
to  the  reeeiving  wards,  and  the  other  set 
[forming  a “ non-infected  entrance,”  leading  to 
the  administration  block  and  stores.  The 
administration  block  comprises  medical  officer's 
house,  committee-rooms,  sitting-rooms,  and  bed- 
rooms for  the  principal  officers ; main  kitchen, 
general  stores,  nurses'  mess-room,  servants'  mess- 
room,  dispensary,  and  offices  for  the  medical  super- 
intendent and  matron.  It  leads  directly  from  the 
main  central  corridor.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  the  different  classes  of  nurses  in  separate  blocks,  . 
there  being  forty  nurses  and  fifty  assistant-nurses.  . 
The  charge  nurses  have  each  a separate  bedroom, 
and  the  assistant-nurses  each  a cubicle.  There  is 
also  provided  for  the  nurses  a recreation-room. 
Provision  is  made  in  three  separate  huts  for  the 
seventy-si.x  female  servants,  each  hut  having  a 
general  sitting-room,  and  the  male  servants  are 
iccornmodated  in  a hut  near  the  entrance.  There 
ire  si.xteen  main  ward  pavilions,  all  of  the  same 
:haracter,  and  one  description  will,  therefore, 
ipply  to  all,  e.xcept  that  three  of  the  wards  are 
slightly  reduced  in  length  to  meet  the  require- 
Tients  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
iistance  of  infected  buildings  from  the  boundary 
3f  the  site,  which  is  in  no  case  less  than  100  ft. 
Bach  main  ward  receives  twenty-four  beds,  and 
s 144  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  11  ft.  high  to  the 
ipringing  of  the  roof  and  13  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the 
:eilmg,  giving  to  each  bed  a wall  space  of  12  ft.,  a 
loor  area  of  156  ft. , and  a cubic  capacity  of  2,000  ft. 
rhe  buildings,  with  a few  e-veeptions,  are  constructed 
vith  walls  and  roofs  of  timber  framing  covered 
ixternally  with  boarding,  felt,  and  galvanised  cor- 
ugated  iron,  the  walls  standing  upon  brick  and 
loncrete  bases.  The  floors  of  all  wards  and 
00ms  are  of  wood  laid  upon  felt  and  fir  fillets,  the 
fc'bole  resting  upon  cement  concrete  6 in.  thick, 
rhe  whole  of  the  internal  woodwork,  except 
vindows  and  doors,  has  been  varnished.  The 
foarding  is  vertical  and  V-jointed,  as  less  likely  to 
larbour  dust.  The  buildings  have  been  practically 
rected,  fitted,  and  furnished  within  nine  weeks, 
rlr.  Aldwinckle  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
.arkin  as  clerk  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Dolby  as  con- 
ulting  engineer. 

Free  Library,  Penzance.— On  the  13th  ult. 
le  Penzance  New  Free  Library  was  opened, 
rom  plans  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  architect,  of 
’enzance,  the  old  Art  Museum  in  Morrab-road 
as  been  structurally  altered  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
'rounson,  contractor,  of  Penzance,  so  as  to  form 
library.  There  are  lending,  reference,  and 
Jading  departments,  the  lending  department 
ffering  accommodation  for  13,000  books. 

New  Church,  Fulham.— On  the  28th  ult.  the 
luchess  of  Albany  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
tiurch  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  about  to  be  erected 
n a site  in  the  Wandsworth  Bridge-road,  Fulham, 
he  building  is  to  afford  accommodation  for  850 
orshippers,  and  the  total  cost  is  to  be 
500/.  The  church  will  be  of  a simple 
laracter.  and  will  be  composed  entirely  of 
rick.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  to  measure  85  ft. 
ng  by  59  ft.  wide,  while  the  chancel  will  be  33  ft. 
ng  and  27  ft.  wide.  The  vestries  will  be  placed 
flow  the  chancel,  owing  to  the  level  of  the  site 
;ing  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding  road, 
r Arthur  W.  Blomfield  is  the  architect. 

The  Club  Cafe,  Strand. — A new  club  has  just 
ten  opened  in  the  Strand,  opposite  the  Vaudeville 
heatre,  where  the  advantages  of  a club  are 
•ovided  free  of  charge  to  customers.  The  ground 
>or  is  used  as  a restaurant,  while  on  the  first  floor 
e smoking  and  reading  rooms  for  gentlemen,  and 

1 the  floor  above  is  a drawing-room  for  ladies, 
th  dressing-rooms  and  lavatories  on  the  top  floor.' 
Jntlemen’s  lavatories  have  been  provided  in  the 
.sement.  Messrs.  Laing  Sc  Son,  of  Duke-street, 
Jelphi,  did  the  general  and  sanitary  work,  Messrs, 
irron  & Wilson,  of  King  William-street,  Strand, 
d the  kitchen  fittings  and  hotwater  work,  and 
essrs.  Drew  & Cadnian,  of  High  Holborn,  did 

2 shop  front,  all  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
der  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Iditch.  of  Parliament-street.  Messrs.  Wallace  did 
3St  of  the  furnishing. 

Hymers’  College,  Hull.— The  Lord  Chan- 
or  (Lord  Herschell)  formally  opened  Hymers’ 
illege,  which  has  beer\  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
I Botanic  Gardens,  Hull,  on  the  30th  ult.  We 
ve  descriptions  of  the  building,  as  well  as  illus- 
ions, in  the  Builder  for  June  28,  1890,  and 


January  16,  1892.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Bolterill,  Son,  & Bilson,  of  Hull. 

Nurses'  Home,  Blackburn.  — A new  nurses’ 
home  has  just  been  added  to  the  Blackburn  and 
East  Lancashire  Infirmary.  It  is  of  red  brick,  and 
corr^ponds  in  style  to  the  infirmary,  and  consists  of 
a building  in  three  parallel  blocks  connected  by  a 
corridor,  the  whole  connected  by  a covered  way  with 
the  infirmary.  The  building  contains  accommoda- 
tion for  thirty  nurses,  with  a reading-room,  matron's 
sitting-room,  and  bed-rooms  and  bath-rooms.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Simpson  & Duckworth,  of 
Blackburn;  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Highton&Son, 
of  Witton,  Blackburn  ; the  furniture  by  Mr.  F. 
Thomas,  of  Blackburn.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  5,000/. 

Homceopathic  Hospital,  Plymouth. — The 
new  premises  in  Lockyer -street,  Plymouth,  which 
have  lately  been  acquired  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a Homoeopathic  Hospital,  were  opened  on 
the  loth  ult,  by  the  Earl  of  Morley.  The  alterations 
made  include  sanitary  alterations  and  new  floors, 
strengthened  with  iron  girders  and  columns.  The 
basement  is  now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  kitchen, 
scullery,  pantries,  and  nurses'  dining-room.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  committee-room,  men’s  ward 
for  six  beds,  and  nurses’ sitting-room.  On  the  first 
floor  are  women's  ward  for  six  beds,  children's 
ward  and  bath-room,  and  above  are  private  wards 
for  paying  patients,  matron's-roora  and  operating- 
room,  and  bedrooms  for  nurses  and  servants.  The 
stable  buildings  at  the  rear  have  been  partially 
demolished  and  converted  into  a dispensary, 
approached  from  Mulgrave-street,  having  waiting- 
room,  doctor's-room.  dispensary,  and  accident  and 
operating  rooms.  The  hospital  and  dispensary  are 
connected  by  a glazed  corridor.  The  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
instructions  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  King  & 
Lister,  of  Plymouth,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lethbridge, 
contractor,  and  the  painting  and  decorating  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Osborne. 

Extension  of  the  Norwood  Cottage 
Hospital. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  Lord  Mayor 
opened  the  new  wings  which  have  recently  been 
erected  at  this  institution.  The  new  e.xtension 
provides  accommodation  for  twelve  additional  beds 
and  two  large  private  wards,  also  matron  and  com- 
mittee rooms,  nurses’  and  servants’  bedrooms, 
additional  water-closets  and  lavatories,  and  various 
works  in  connexion  with  the  staff  department.  Ex- 
ternally the  buildings  have  red  brick  facings,  the 
upper  story  being  finished  with  ornamental  hanging 
tiles,  and  the  roof  covered  with  plain  tiles.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Bowyer,  of  Upper 
Norwood,  who  have  carried  out  the  works  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Adams  Smith, 
architect,  of  London. 

Chancel.  Wrabness  Church,  Essex. — The 
chancel  of  this  church  was  reopened  on  the  24th  ult., 
after  restoration.  The  work  has  comprised  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  unsightly  pulpit  and  square  pews, 
also  the  floors,  which  were  of  brick,  and  had  sunk 
considerably  owing  to  the  existence  of  a vault  beneath 
them.  New  wood  and  tile  floors  have  been  laid,  the 
window  tracery  renewed  in  Monk’s  Park  stone,  and 
the  walls  stripoed  internally  and  re-plastered  ; the 
south  doorway  has  been  refitted  with  new  door  and 
frame.  Suitable  benches  of  pitch-pine  are  provided 
for  the  choir  and  clergy,  with  a chancel  organ  on 
the  north  side.  Mr.  William  Paskell,  of  Wix,  has 
had  the  contract  for  the  builder's  work  ; the  organ  is 
by  Bevington  & Sons ; the  benches  by  G.  M. 
Hammer  & Co.  ; the  lectern,  altar-rails,  &c.,  by 
Jones  & Willis  ; the  tile  floor  by  Carter,  Johnson, 

& Co.  : and  the  lead  glazing  by  W.  James  & Co. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Charles  Bourne, 
architect,  of  London. 

New  Bank,  Bowness.  Windermere. — Anew 
bank  for  the  Liverpool  Bank  (Messrs.  Wakefield's 
branch)  has  just  been  opened  at  Bowness.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  up  to  the  first  floor  is  built 
with  local  stone  and  red  freestone  dressings,  and  the 
upper  part  on  the  two  principal  fronts  is  carried 
out  in  wood  framing,  projecting  2 ft.  or  so  over  the 
walls,  and  finished  with  cement.  The  banking- 
room  has  a panelled  ceiling  in  pitch-nine,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  wood  paving.  The  front 
doors  are  panelled  in  oak  and  the  rest  of  the  fittings 
in  pitch-pine.  The  strong-room  occupies  part  of  the 
basement,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick  set  in  cement 
and  arched  with  concrete.  A house  for  the  resident 
manager  is  arranged  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  local  contractors 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Robert  "Walker,  architect,  of  Windermere. 

Proposed  Re-building  of  Swansea  Parish 
Church. —It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Swansea,  at  a cost  of  17,000/., 
from  designs  prepared  by  Sir  .Arthur  Blomfield, 

A.  R.A.  The  style  of  the  proposed  new  building  is 
Early  English , the  nave  will  be  100  ft.  in  length, 

64  ft,  in  width,  and  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a chancel 
of  suitable  proportions.  By  extension  at  the  west 
end,  and  by  widening  the  chancel  a few  feet,  there 
will  be  a larger  total  accommodation  on  the  ground 
floor  than  is  now  provided,  including  the  galleries. 

Rebuilding  of  Parish  Church,  Carshalton, 
Surrey.  — The  Parish  Church  of  Carshalton, 
Surrey,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  at  a 
cost  of  over  12.000/.,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 


Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  was  consecrated  on  the 
28tb  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  only 
parts  of  the  old  building  remaining  are  the  chancel 
and  the  tower  and  the  south  aisle. 

Vestry  Hall,  St.  Christopher’s  Chapel, 
Walker,  Northumberland. — On  the  25th  ult. 
the  vestry  hall  and  schoolroom  of  St.  Christopher’s 
Chapel,  Walker,  were  opened.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Dunn,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Gateshead  was  the  contractor. 

Chancel,  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Barton, 
Lancashire. — A chancel  has  just  been  erected  at 
Sc.  Catherine’s  Church,  Barton,  at  a cost  of  1.500/. 
In  the  chancel  a stained-glass  window,  to  the  memory 
of  ihe  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Boddington,  has 
been  placed  by  Messrs.  Burlington  & Grylls,  of 
London.  The  structural  alterations  have  been 
caried  out  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  Barton,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Preston,  architect. 

New  Church,  Richmond.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  in  memory  of  the  late 
Canon  Hales,  was  laid  on  the  14th  ult.  at  Richmond. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  on  the  Richmond  side  ot 
Selwyn  Court.  It  has  a considerable  frontage  to 
the  main  road,  and  there  is  in  the  half  acre  purchased 
ample  space  on  which  to  erect,  at  a later  date,  a 
parish  room.  The  new  church,  designed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  and  Sons,  will  seat  750 
persons.  The  committee  have  accepted  Messrs. 
Dorey  & Co.'s  tender  of  5,490/.  for  the  nave  and 
aisles.  In  addition  to  this  a further  sum  of  about 
1,600/.  will  be  required  (for  heating,  lighting,  &c.) 
to  complete  this  section  of  the  building.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and 
vestries  is  2,500/.  The  style  is  Early  English  of  a 
simple  character,  and  the  stone  is  to  be  principally 
Kentish  rag  with  tiled  roof.  The  edifice  will  have  a 
spire,  standing  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church 
near  the  road. 


SANITA  R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

An  Insanit.ary  Area,  Sheffield. — .A.t  a meet- 
ing of  the  Sheffield  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Sub-Committee,  held  on  the  i8th  ult. , the  Town  Clerk 
reported  that  he  had  completed  the  reference  of  the 
lands,  buildings,  and  premises  comprised  in  the 
'■Crofts”  insanitary  area,  and  the  City  Surveyor 
presented  his  estimate  of  the  cest  of  such  lands, 
buildings,  and  premises,  of  the  street  works  con- 
nected therewith,  and  of  the  value  of  the  surplus 
lands.  The  sub-committee  recommended  that  the 
Citv  Council  should  be  advised  to  adopt  the 
following  improvement  scheme  under  “ The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,”  with  respect  to 
the  unhealthy  area  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Health  Committee  of  March  23,  1893,  and  that 
the  Town  Clerk  be  instructed  to  publish  the  requisite 
advertisements  relative  to  such  scheme  during 
November,  and  to  serve  the  requisite  notices  on  the 
owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands,  buildings, 
and  premises  comprised  in  such  improvement 
scheme  during  the  following  month.  The  scheme 
prepared  by  the  City  Surveyor  dealt  with  the  area 
bounded  by  Lee-croft,  Campo-lane.  Townhead- 
street,  Tenter-street,  and  Silver-street  Head,  (i.) 
The  lands,  dwelling-houses,  and  premises  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  area  shall  be  taken  and 
purchased  compulsorily  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  in  that  behalf.  (2.)  It  is  necessary  for 
making  this  scheme  eflicient  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  to  provide  for  widening  the  existing  approaches 
to  the  unhealthy  area,  and  for  opening  out  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  health,  that  three 
additional  plots  of  land  should  also  be  taken  and 
purchased  compulsorily,  namely,  one  plot  containing 
1,095  square  yards,  situate  in  Silver-street  Head, 
between  Silver-street  and  Westbar-green  ; another 
plot  containing  766  square  yards,  situate  in  Westbar- 
green,  between  Queen-street  and  Silver-street  Head  ; 
and  a third  plot  containing  339  square  yards, 
situate  at  the  junction  of  Campo-'ane  and  Lee- 
croft.  Each  of  such  plots  is  shown  on  the  plan 
hereinbefore  referred  to.  (3.)  That  all  the  dwelling- 
houses,  buildings,  and  premises  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  area,  and  also  all  the  dwelling-houses, 
buildings,  and  premises  standing  on  the  said  three 
plots  of  land  above  referred  to,  shall  be  pulled  down 
and  the  sites  cleaved.  (4.)  That  the  whole  of  the 
said  area,  including  the  three  plots  of  land  herein- 
before described,  be  utilised  in  part  for  laying  out 
improved  streets  and  approaches,  and  in  part  for 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  working 
classes,  with  suitable  curtilages,  air  spaces,  and 
conveniences. — The  City  Surveyor  estimated  the 
value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  interests,  based 
upon  the  fair  market  value  at  the  lime  of  his 
valuation  being  made,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  property,  and  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  buildings  at,  72,424/.  ; for  the 
alterations  to  and  formation  of  streets  abutting 
thereon,  8,498/.  — 80,922/,  ; estimated  value  of 
surplus  land,  21,250/.  ; net  cost  of  the  whole  scheme, 
59,672/. 

Sewage  Works,  Ludlow. — The  Corporation  of 
Ludlow  lately  advertised  for  schemes  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  for  their  borough,  and  for  an 
outlying  district  that  is  proposed  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  area.  Three  pre- 
miums were  offered  for  the  best  schemes.  Eighteen 
schemes  were  submitted,  and  the  Corporation  unani- 
mously resolved  to  award  the  premiums  to  the 
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follow  ing  competitors  : — First  premium  to  Messrs. 
Pollard  & Tingle,  7.  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster : second  premium  to  Mr.  Henry  Bancroft, 
of  King’s  Chambers,  Manchester ; third  premium 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  Nicbolls,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  Bir- 
mingham. The  Corporation  have  further  decided 
to  appoint  Messrs.  Pollard  & Tingle  engineers  to 
carry  out  the  works,  and  intend  to  apply  for  a pro- 
visional order  to  acquire  the  land  recommended  to 
be  taken,  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  agree 
with  the  owner  for  the  purchase  thereof. 

Thf.  Future  of  \^’ORTHlNG. — In  the  best  in- 
terests of  Worthing  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  rate- 
payers duly  appreciate  the  importance  attaching  to 
the  selection  of  Town  Councillors  which  they  will 
have  to  make  at  the  election  next  week.  1 he  near 
•future  of  Worthing  entirely  depends  upon  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  public  confidence  in  its  drainage 
and  water-supply.  It  will,  therefore,  be  simply 
suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  town  if 
they  miss  the  opportunity  of  this  coming  election  to 
return  none  but  candidates  who  pledge  themselves 
to  prompt  and  unhesitating  support  of  such  action 
as  will  command  complete  confidence  in  these  two 
essentials  of  a successful  watering-place.  The  true 
history  of  the  causation  of  the  recent  epidemic  has 
yet  to  be  written,  although  its  immediate  cause  may 
now  be  said  to  be  an  open  secret.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever. and  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  nothing  short 
of  a new  water-supply  and  of  a new  sewerage 
system  will  satisfy  the  clients  upon  whose  support 
the  future  prosperity  of  Worthing  depends.  It  only 
remains,  therefore,  to  do  this  work  thoroughly, 
efficiently,  and  without  the  unnecessary  loss  of  a 
single  day.  — Lancet. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Wl.NDOWS,  Hillhe.\d  P.\rish  Church.  Gl.\s- 
Gow. — Within  the  last  few  months  three  of  the  two- 
light  windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hillhead  Parish 
Church,  Glasgow,  have  been  filled  in  at  a cost  of 
about  500/.  each.  The  central  window  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster. 
The  adjacent  window  on  the  south  side  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cottier  & Co.,  of  London. 
The  corresponding  window  on  the  north  side  is  by 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  London,  the  cartoon  having 
been  designed  by  Mr.  K Bume  Jones.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Douglas  & Morrison,  and  under  their 
supervision. 

MEMORI.ttWl.NnOW,  BlLLINGBOROUGIlCHURCtl, 
Lincolnshire. — A stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  Billingborough 
Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale.  The  central  light  is  occupied  by  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  Side  lights  are 
also  to  be  fixed,  and  the  entire  work  will  cost  about 
200/.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  have 
carried  out  the  work. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Edinburgh. — A large  memorial  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh.  The 
window  has  been  made  to  harmonise  with  the 
style  of  the  one  placed  opposite,  with  representa- 
tions of  six  Scottish  saints.  At  the  base  of  the 
window  runs  the  dedicatory  text: — “To  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  loving  memory  of  John  Thomson 
Mowbray,  LL.D.,  W.S.,  who  departed  this  life  on 
Easter  Day,  mdccCXCii.  ” The  window  is  from  the 
studios  of  Messrs.  A.  Ballantine&  Gardiner,  George- 
slreet,  Edinburgh. 

The  Manchester  Town  Hall  Frescoes. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution,  held  on  the  25th  ult. , Mr. 
C.  J.  Pooley,  who  presided,  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment in  Manchester  of  a Corporation  .Vrt  Director. 
Such  an  official,  he  said,  would  save  the  city  a great 
deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  various  art  works, 
and  in  seeing  that  the  art  treasures  of  the  city  were 
properly  cared  for.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  frescoes  bythe  lateFord  Madox  Brown, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  were  becoming  seriously  damaged 
by  people  leaning  against  them,  or  otherwise  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  by  the  way  in  which  the 
ball  cle.aners  used  their  dusters  upon  them.  These 
works  of  art  he  regarded  as  the  glories  of  Manchester, 
and  any  injury  to  them  should  be  a matter  of 
moment  to  the  citizens.  Mr.  T.  C,  Horsfall 
supported  the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  but  no 
resolution  on  the  subject  was  passed. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  official  inauguration  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  General  LasaJle  took  place  last 
Sunday  at  Lumiville.  On  the  same  day,  at  Lyons,  on 
the  Place  Raspail,  took  place  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Edouard  Thiers. 

a former  deputy  of  the  Rhone  district. On 

November  3 was  announced  to  take  place  the 
inauguration  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 

Raffct,  in  the  Jardin  de  I'lnfanie  at  the  Louvre. 

There  is  talk  of  commissioning  M.  Fremiet  to 
execute  an  equestrian  statue  of  Rubens,  intended  as 
a pendant  to  that  of  Velasquez,  executed  by  the 

same  sculptor. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 

will  shortly  be  occupied  with  the  establishment  of  a 
rope  railway  from  the  Place  Cadet  (third  Arron- 
dissemenl/  to  the  Rue  Charapionnet  (eighteenth 


Arrondissement).  It  will  also  consider  the  question 
(mooted  some  years  ago)  of  a tubular  electric  railway 
between  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  and  the  Bois  de 

Boulogne. In  a few  weeks  aline  of  railway  is  to  be 

commenced  between  Corbeil,  Melun  and  Montereau- 
sur-Yonne,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  20,700,000 
francs. The  designs  submitted  in  public  com- 

petition for  the  Union  des  -Arts  Decoratifs  have  been 
for  some  days  on  view  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie 
(near  No.  7 entrance). — The  Fine  .‘\rt  Society  of 
Carcassonne  will  open  its  second  exhibition  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving  in  January 
next,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  exhibition  will 

close  in  February. The  Art  Exhibition  of  Nice 

will  be  open  from  January  5 till  March  15,  and  that 

at  Nantes  from  the  ist  to  the  28th  of  Februar}’. 

A young  sculptor  of  much  talent,  Louis  Streit,  has 
died  during  the  last  few  days.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  favoured  pupil  and  assistant  of  M.  Dalou, 
who  had  among  other  things  specially  com- 
missioned him  to  retouch  the  Delacroix  monument, 
and  that  for  the  Place  de  la  Nation  in  course  of 
execution.  Streit  was  a native  of  Geneva,  and  was 
aged  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
exhibited  many  times,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
Salon,  busts  which  were  remarked  on  for  the  talent 
displayed  in  them.  He  was  attacked  three  months 
ago  by  a serious  malady,  lost  heart,  and  committed 

suicide. The  decease  is  announced  of  M.  Soulerin, 

an  engineer,  and  inventor  of  the  brakes  which  bear 

bis  name. We  learn  also  the  death  of  M.  VYret, 

architect  to  the  Municipality  of  Cambrai,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five.  He  was  also  an  engineer  of  “ Fonts  et 

Chauss^s.” MM.  Olivier  Merson,  Puvis  de 

Chavannes,  and  Roll,  have  been  chosen  as  a jury 
by  the  artists  who  took  part  in  the  competition  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Mairie  of  Bagnolet.  for  which 

sixty  designs  have  been  sent  in. The  granite 

pedestal  has  been  commenced  which  is  to  carry  the 
proposed  lighthouse  (of  which  we  have  already 
spoken)  on  the  point  of  Penmarch  (Finisterre).  The 
lighthouse,  which  will  be  60  metres  high,  is  paid  for 
out  of  a legacy  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  Marquise 

de  Blo9queviUe,  daughter  of  Mar^chal  Davout. 

An  “international’’  picture  exhibition  iS  to  be 
opened  shortly  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallcrj*. 

Germany. — Next  year's  Government  Travelling 
Studentships  and  the  State  gold  medals  will  be 
divided  between  architects  and  sculptors.  .Accord- 
ing to  the  new  conditions,  architects  will  be  simply 
required  to  send  photographs  of  monumental  work 
carried  out  under  their  superintendence,  and  of 
drawings  of  designs  for  proposed  monumental  work 

destined  to  be  carried  out  or  otherwise. At  the 

proposed  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1896,  great 
importance  will  be  attached  to  all  questions  relating 
to  hygiene,  sanitary  science,  and  the  protection  of 
the  working  classes.  Among  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  these  sections  we  notice 
Professor  Virchow  and  Dr.  Koch.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  was  held  last  week, The 

Government  Hospital  at  Berlin  called  the  '*  Charity  ” 
is  to  be  extended  and  partly  rebuilt.  The  state  of 
the  building,  with  its  overcrowded  wards,  has  for 

some  years  been  unsatisfactory. According  to  the 

National  Zeitung,  the  proposed  new  classical 
museum  at  Berlin,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  long-mooted  Museum 
Island  scheme,  will  now  soon  be  taken  in  hand. 

Professor  F.  Wolff  will  be  the  architect. The 

subject  for  next  year's  Schinkel  Medal  competition 
will  be  a design  for  a “Fine  Arts"  building  for 
a proposed  International  Exhibition. A com- 

petition has  been  opened  to  sculptors  for  decorative 
work  on  the  new  theatre  at  Wiesbaden,  which  is 
being  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Fellner  & Helmer,  of  Vienna.  Unfortunately,  the 
competitors  are  requested  to  state  the  remuneration 
they  would  expect,  instead  of  receiving  instruction  as 
to  cost  with  the  competition  regulations.  The 
building  will  hold  an  audience  of  1,400,  and  is  to  cost 
about  80.0C0/. The  competition  for  the  archi- 

tectural ireacraent  of  the  new  bridge  over  the  Weser, 
at  Bremen,  has  resulted  in  favour  of  a design  by 
Herr  Billing,  of  Carlsruhe.  The  second  premium 
was  taken  by  Herr  Moritz,  late  of  Messrs.  Ende  & 

Boeckmann,  in  Berlin. The  new  waterworks  and 

filter-beds  at  the  “ Mueggelsee " (Berlin),  were 
handed  over  to  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  28th 
uU.  The  late  Mr.  Gill's  able  management  of  the 
Berlin  water  .service  was  referred  to  in  eloquent  terms. 
It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  a monument 
is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  deceased  engineer. 

A competition  has  been  opened  for  the  design 

of  large  blocks  of  tenements  for  the  servants  of  the 
Royal  Household  at  Stuttgart.  The  buildings  are 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  “Academy,"  a 
structure  which  in  its  long  history  has  for  a time 
been  used  as  a barracks  and  also  as  a stable.  The 
cost  of  the  proposed  blocks  is  limited  to  1,850,000 
marks,  or  about  92.500/.  The  premiums  offered 
represent  a value  of  650/.  There  will  be  six  assessors. 

The  new  bridge  over  the  River  Neckar,  which 

connects  Stuttgardt  with  Cannsladt.  is  completed, 
having  been  in  progress  since  the  autumn  of  1891. 
The  bridge  is  an  iron  one  on  stone  piers,  with  five 
spans,  each  about  fifty  metres  wide.  The  width  of 
its  roadway  is  fifteen  metres.  The  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  about  75,000/. The  limited  com- 

petition for  a new  Bavarian  National  Museum  has 
resulted  in  favour  of  Herr  Gabriel  Seidl's  design, 
and  he  will  receive  the  commission  for  the  building. 
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Russia. —The  well-known  Tretjakow  picture- 
gallery  at  Moscow,  one  of  the  most  valuable  private 
collections  of  the  world,  has  been  left  to  the  City  of 
Moscow  by  the  will  of  the  late  owner.  The  gallery 
had  been  open  to  the  public  some  years  back,  but 
had  to  be  closed  011  account  of  some  thefts  that  had 
taken  place  there. 

Brussels. — Some  extensive  street  improvements 
are  to  be  made  at  a cost  of  about  11,000,000  francs, 
or  some  440,000/.  The  Municipal  Board  of  Works 

is  responsible  for  the  scheme. The  plan  of 

opening  the  Art  Exhibition  on  certain  days  at 
reduced  prices  has  found  great  favour  among  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  The  price  of 
admission  on  one  Sunday  morning  was  reduced  to 
10  centimes,  or  less  than  a penny,  and  over  4,000: 
visitors  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 


miscellaneous  . 

The  Late  Mr.  Willi.vm  A.  Colls.— At  the 


monthly  committee  meeting  of  the  Builders'  Clerks' I 
Benevolent  Institution,  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  feelingi 
references  were  made  to  the  death  of  its  esteemed 
President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Colls,  whose  friendly  andi 
successful  services  to  the  charity  were  fully  acknow- 
ledged. Resolutions  of  sympathy  and  condolencei 
with  the  deceased’s  family  were  passed  unanimously. ' 

Harbour  at  Peterhead.— According  to  a 
recent  Parliamentary  paper  on  the  progress  of  Feler-i 
head  Harbour  during  the  financial  year  1892-3,  the 
works  continued  to  advance,  and  there  is  no  fear^ 
that  the  amount  of  the  original  estimates  will  be 
exceeded.  The  South  Breakwater  was  extended 
67  ft.  6 in.,  the  foundations  of  a further  length  of 
60  ft.  prepared,  and  the  structure  raised  upon  them 
to  a height  of  about  7 ft.  The  preparation  of  the 
foundations  for  this  length  was  very  tedious,  owing 
to  its  having  been  necessary  to  bench  a quantity  of 
very  hard  side-lying  rock,  and  clear  away,  not  only 
the  material  thus  excavated,  but  also  a quantity  of 
large  boulders  and  gravel  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  rock  basins  and  gullies  on  the  line  of  breakwater, 1 
all  of  which  work— 327  cubic  yards— had  to 
executed  by  divers  in  a very  exposed  position.  The 
design  of  the  Barge  Harbour  having  been  modified, 
and  its  extent  reduced,  this  section  of  the  work  did 
not  proceed  as  regularly  as  it  otherwise  would  havei 
done.  The  necessary  alterations  to  roads  were  made, 
and  a temporary  inclined  approach  to  the  staging 
formed,  involving  the  deposit  of  1,207  cubic  yards  w 
rubble.  Additional  special  plant  was  supplied,  and 
the  “Titan,"  or  block-setting  machine,  with  its 
under-carriage  completed.  The  quarry  continued  to 
yield  good  stone,  and  the  work-yard,  railway,  &c., 
were  inefficient  working  order.  1 he  daily  average 
number  of  men  employed  upon  the  works  was  137 
free  men  and  202  convicts. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Edinburgh. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Cleaning  and  Lighting  Committee! 
of  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  held  on  the  20th  ult., I 
the  proposed  lighting  of  the  chief  streets  by 
electricity  was  under  discussion,  the  Board  of  Trade 
requiring  to  be  informed  forthwith  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Corporation  in  regard  to  street  lighting  before 
they  give  sanction  to  the  general  scheme.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Town 
Council  that  the  following  streets  should  be  lighl^ 
bv  electricity  I.  From  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leith- 
w'alk,  to  the  Haymarket ; 2.  From  the  west  end  of 
Princes-street  to  Barclay  Church  ; 3.  Troni  the  west 
end  of  Princes-street  to  the  Dean  Bridge  ; 4.  From 
the  Post-office  to  Hope  Park  ; 5.  Waverley  B^dg<^ 
and  Cockburn-street : 6.  The  High-street  from  the 
Tron  Church  to  George  IV.  Bridge  ; 7.  George  IV. 
Bridge  (from  High-street)  and  Forest-road  to  tha 
Infirmary.  The  lights  will  be  arc  lights  at  high 
tension.  , ,, 

Building  in  Washington.— The  remarkabU 
progress  made  by  Washington  last  year  in  building 
is  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  building 
inspector  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  just  submittec 
to  the  American  Government.  During  the  yeai 
fourteen  churches,  two  immense  railway  powo 
houses,  one  large  market  hall,  a hospital,  a largi 
club-house,  and  five  large  tenement  houses  wert 
erected,  there  being  in  all  2,742  houses  built,  0 
which  1,888  were  brick  and  642  frame  dwellmgsi 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  erected  during  tbi 
year  was  387  less  than  in  1891,  owing  to  the 
that  “ alley”  dwellings  have  been  forbidden  ; but  thi 
cost  of  the  building  operations  in  1892  was  117,321 
dols.  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  There  are  nov 
99  public  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbial 
with  772  rooms,  and  the  inspector  recommends  mon 
extensive  school  buildings  in  South  Washington 
He  also  advises  the  erection  of  two  new  engine 
houses,  and  a new  market-hall  in  Georgetown 
There  were  within  the  city  boundaries,  in  1793,  13 
buildings  ; in  1801,  732  ; in  1820.  4,ooo(estimated). 
in  1879,  15.613  (in  Washington  and  Georgetovni, 
according  to  the  return  made  by  the  water-rat 
commissioner.  It  is  estimated  that  Iheie  are  non 
40,000  buildings. 

Fyfield  Church.  Berkshire.— The  churct 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  at  Fyfield,  near  Abingdot 
which,  as  it  is  announced,  was  burnt  on  the  eytb  ult 
had  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle  of  the  Late  Pointe 
style,  and  a modern  tower  which  has  escaped.  - 
contained  many  memorials  of  the  Golafrc  and  Will' 
families,  formerly  owners  of  the  manor  of  lyfield,  t 
Fylhide,  manor.  The  first  Sir  JohnGolafr'e(i53. 13°: 
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married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Fyfield. 
ftn  the  aisle  was  the  tomb  with  effigies,  one  in 
iirmour,  the  other  in  a shroud,  of  his  descendant, 
Sir  John  (ob.  1442),  and  in  the  chancel  an  altar 
;omb  of  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  the  “White 
■Rose  of  Scotland,"  and  Perkin  Warbeck' 
widow,  whose  representatives,  in  1530,  sold 
he  manor  and  advowson  to  Sir  Thomas  White. 
jtVhite  gave  them  to  the  college,  St.  John’s, 
be  founded  at  O.xford.  Another  Sir  John  Golafre 
was  ambassador  to  France  from  Richard  11.,  by 
whose  desire  his  body  was  removed  (1396)  from 
|kVallingford  to  Westminster  Abbey.  His  father-in- 
aw,  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Isabel,  lies  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  and  is  “the 
'.ord  who  had  cut  off  the  King  of  Morocco's  head," 
.0  the  account  of  whom  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
istened  so  attentively.  At  Frilford,  in  this  neigh- 
jourhood,  Mr.  James  Parker,  of  Oxford,  completed, 
ust  ten  years  ago,  the  excavation  of  a Roman  villa, 
bontaining  eight  or  nine  rooms,  and  having  a hypo- 
baust  in  the  unusual  form  of  pillars  {twelve  were 
■ound),  each  about  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  built 
fOgether,  and  quarried  from  local  stone. 

Staple  Inn. — The  materials  of  No.  ii,  in  the 
jouth,  or  Garden,  court,  were  sold  last  week,  pre- 
paratory to  its  demolition  for  the  rebuilding,  in 
detached  blocks,  of  the  Government  Patent  Office. 
No._  II  was  built  in  1699,  according  to  an  inscription 
3n  its  doorway.  It  is  said  to  be  the  bouse  here 
occupied  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  he  writes  to  Lucy 
Porter  on  March  23.  1759,  was  lodging  in  Staple 
Inn  when  he  brought  out  “a  little  story-book" 
[“Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia"),  which  he  had 
written  to  defray  his  mother's  funeral  expenses  and 
some  little  debts  she  bad  left.  The  building  of  the 
olock  behind  the  north  side  of  Cursitor-street,  and 
with  an  entrance  from  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane, 
s temporarily  suspended. 

Photographs  of  Pictures. — We  have  received 
rom  Mr.  F.  Hollyer  his  latest  catalogue  of  photo 
graphs  from  works  by  eminent  painters  — the 
Argcr  proportion  being  those  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
ind  Mr.  Watts — with  prices  attached,  and  miniature 
photographs  of  a number  of  the  principal  subjects. 
In  regard  to  which  we  may  observe  that  a photo- 
jraph,  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Hollver  produces, 
rorn  a great  ideal  work  of  art.  is’ better  worth 
laving  than  an  original  drawing  of  a commonplace 
ype,  and  costs  much  less. 

^ Projected  Improvement  of  Aberdeen 
5EA  Beach. — The  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  to  visit  various  sea-bathing 
istablishments  in  the  south,  with  the  view  of  making 
he  Aberdeen  sea  beach  a first-class  bathing  station, 
ssued  their  report  on  the  24th  ult.  They  recom- 
nended  that  an  esplanade  with  carriage  drive  should 
)e  constructed  from  the  Links  Battery  to  a point 
ipposite  the  Broad-bill.  In  order  to  provide  sea- 
vater  baths  and  swimming  ponds  all  the  year 
ound,  a pavilion  would  be  erected,  sea-water  tlow- 
ng  in  at  high  water.  The  construction  is  further 
ecomniended  of  an  electric  tramway,  starting  from 
:astle-streef,  proceeding  thence  by  Justice-street, 
-onstitution-street,  and  the  proposed  new  carriage- 
I'ay  to  the  sea  beach,  and  returning  across  the 
.inks  to  Wellington-street,  thence  along  the  Quay 
nd  up  Marischal-street,  to  the  point  of  commenca- 
lent.  The  deputation  do  not  recommend  the 
rection  of  a promenade  pier,  as  such  piers  have 
Imost  invariably  proved  a financial  failure.  Ulti- 
lately  the  scheme,  it  is  considered,  would  be  a 
ource  of  revenue  to  the  Corporation,  and  yield  a 
iir  return.  The  estimated  cost  is  35,000/. 


LEGAL. 

THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

On  the  25*  ult.,  at  the  West  London  Police- 
)urt,  a case  remitted  back  from  the  Court  of 
ueen  s Bench  was  heard  by  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett, 
hose  duty,  according  to  the  Daily  News,  it  was  to 
apose  a penally.  A range  of  buildings  had  been 
ected  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons  opposite  Ken- 
ngton  Gardens,  at  the  corner  of  a new  street  called 
ensington-court.  on  the  site  of  Baron  Grant’s 
ansion  and  grounds,  which  have  been  turned  into 
n^ew  neighbourhood.  As  the  buildings  were 
> ft.  in  height,  and  as  Kensington-court  was 
newstr^tof  less  width  than  50  ft.,  the  London 
punty  Council  instituted  proceedings  against 
essrs.  Lawrence  & Sons,  with  a view  of 
tying  buildings  reduced  to  the  required 
:ight.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before 
r.  Curtis  Bennett,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the 
iilders,  dismissing  the  summons  with  costs.  The 
aunty  Council,  however,  obtained  a case,  which  was 
gued  before  the  judges,  and  in  the  end  it  was  ruled 
at  the  builders  were  wrong,  and  they  remitted  the 
se  back  to  the  magistrate  to  impose  a fine.  The 
mmons  in  the  first  instance  was  adjourned  for  an 
'Plication  to  be  made  to  the  County  Council  to 
ow  the  buildings  to  remain.— Mr.  Chilvers,  who 
presented  the  County  Council,  informed  the  magis- 
ite  that  the  application  had  been  refused  after 
nsulting  the  Vestry  and  other  persons  who  were 
•erested  m the  matter.— Mr.  Dickens,  Q.C.,  who 
peared  for  the  defendants,  recapitulated  the  facts, 
cl  asked  the  magistrate  to  inflict  a.nominal  penalty,  1 
a purely  technical  offence  only  had  been  crom- 
tted,  and  one  which  did  not  affect  public  rights, 


He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  until  the  roof  was  on  20,708.— Improvements  in  Fire-grates,  Stoves,  &c.  : 
in  October  last  that  the  County  Council  served  a This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 

summons,  nothing  having  been  done  from  April  up  r„.  

to  that  time.  If  two  stories  had  to  be  taken  down  it 
would  entail  a loss  of  1,500/.  a year,  though  the 
heavy  ground  rent  would  remain  the  same.  He 
submitted  that  it  was  a hard  case,  as  the  build- 
ings were  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  old  house 
with  a large  frontage.  If  it  bad  not  been  for 
the  building  of  another  bouse  next  door,  and  of 
the  road  being  a few  feet  under  the  proper 
width,  there  would  have  been  power  to  erect  the 
buildings  to  a height  of  90  ft.  Mr.  Chivers,  in 
reply,  said  the  County  Council  was  not  in  fault,  as 
the  attention  of  the  defendants  was  called  to  the 
buildings  in  April.  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett  said  a new 
point  was  raised  which  worked  hard,  as  some  very 
often  did.  When  the  case  was  first  before  him  it 
was  conceded  that  there  was  power  to  build  a sub- 
stantial wall  90  ft.  in  height  in  Kensington-road,  but 
it  seemed  to  have  been  withdrawn  before  the  judges, 
and  contended  that  there  was  no  right.  In  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  nothing  could  be  worse.  A 
large  block  of  fine  buildings  might  be  erected,  but 
on  reaching  the  corner  the  house  would  have  to  be 
dwarfed,  giving  a view  over  the  roofs.  It  was  the 
first  case  under  the  new  section,  and'’the  Court  bad 
held  that  the  buildings  had  been  wrongly  erected. 

Therefore  there  must  be  a substantial  fine.  It  was 
hard  law,  and  he  wished  the  County  Council  to 
understand  he  considered  that  the  smallest  coin  in 
the  realm  would  be  amply  sufficient  in  any  future 
proceedings  against  the  defendants.  The  case  ter- 
minated by  the  magistrate  imposing  a fine  of  60s. 
with  five  guineas  costs.  Mr.  Chivers  said  he  would 
convey  the  magistrate’s  remarks  to  the  County 
Council. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers).  — Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on 
“ Diseases  of  Animals  in  relation  to  Meat  Supply  ; Charac- 
teristics of  Vegetables,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Food.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  to  Wimbledon  Sewage  Farm. 
3 R;'”- . 

Sanitary  IttsLcciors  Association. — Inaugural  Address  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas.  6 p.m. 

Mo.nday,  November  6. 

Royal  Institute  0/ British  Architects. — The  President» 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  will  deliver  the  opening  address 
of  the  Session.  8 p.m. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Chaldean  and  Assyrian 
Archreology,  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen : Chaldean 
Architecture  and  City  Building.  III.  5 p.m. 

Society  0/  Enffincers.  — .Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boyd  on 
“ Collieries  and  Colliery  Engineering.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  7. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers).  — Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  on 
“Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods  of  Disinfection." 

p.m. 

Society  0/  Biblical  Archaology. — (1)  Paper  by  the 
President,  Sir.  P.  C.  P.  Renouf;  (2)  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches 
on  “The  Discoveries  of  the  American  Expedition 
NifTer."  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— G.  Hill  on 

Commercial  Architecture."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  8. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstj-ations /or 
Sanitary  Officers).- of  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square.  2 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  J.  A.  Saner 

Some  English  Waterways.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  9. 

Unhersity  College.  — Lectures 


Greek  Sculpture  : 
Lysippus,  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner.  Poly- 


Pheidias 
cleitus  IV.  ^ , 

Arts  and  Cra/ts  Exhibition.— We.  Lewis  F.  D.iy  on 

Some  Ornamental  Offshoots  of  the  Italian  Renaissance." 
8.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers.  — Professor  C 
Forbes  on  “ The  Electrical  Distribution  of  Power."  8 p.m' 

Friday,  November  to. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite  on 

How  to  Study  Design  ’’—an  introduction  to  the  course  of 
lectures  on  “ Beautiful  and  Practical  Design."  7.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Presidential  Address  by 
Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jor 
Sanitary  Officers).— Wr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “General 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  11. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers.). — Visit  to  the  East  London  Water- 
works, Lea  Bridge,  at  1.30  p.m.;  and  Leyton  Sewagi 
Works,  at  3 p.m. 


portable  appliance  or  chamber  for  temporary  or  permanent 
use  in  stoves  for  th 
combustion  of  fuel. 

20,767. — Water  Wa.ste-preventer  ; E.  J.  Preston 
ami  another.  — This  invention  relates  to  a syphon 
water  waste-preventer,  comprising  a cistern  and  well,  a 
cylinder  fixed  therein  with  communicating  space  between 
the  two  ; a pipe  rising  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder  into  the 
leg  of  »he  syphon,  and  a piston  with  rod  and  connexion  to 
the  pull  to  start  it  and  raise  the  syphoning  action. 

21,094. — Corrugated  Iron  Buildings;  R.  R.S^irs. 
— This  invention  relates  to  constructing  iron  buildings 
with  layers  of  felt,  so  as  to  form  an  air  space  between  it 
and  the  internal  lining,  minimising  the  passage  of  heat 
and  sound. 

21,011.— SypHONic  Flush  Cistern  : E.  Ward. — 
compact,  reliable,  and  silent  flush  is  arranged  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  usually  employed  in  flush  cisterns. 

22,392,— Flushing  Cisterns:  F.  Sara.— In  order  to 
prevent  noise,  an  air  tube  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
top  of  the  syphon,  extending  so  far  down  into  the  cistern 
that  it  will  admit  air  into  the  syphon  and  stop  the  same 
before  the  water  has  got  low  enough  to  uncover  the  valve 
and  thereby  produce  the  usual  objectionable  gurgling 
noise. 

5, sot. — Decorating  and  Ftnishinc  Tiles  : I.  Broome 
(U.S.A.). — 'This  patent  relates  to  ornamenting  and  finishing 
tiles  by  coating  tne  decorative  surfaces  with  paint  or  glaze, 
in  plain  or  figured  designs,  then  removing  the  overflow  of 
liquid  from  the  edges  of  the  tiles  so  that  the  same  may  set 
true  and  close  when  set  edge  to  edge  in  walls,  floorings, 
or  ceilings. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

October  16. — 19,408,  J.  Robertshaw,  Sash-fasteners. — 
19.415.  J-  Royle,  Heating  StOves. — 19,424,  G.  Drury,  Water 
Tower. — 19,439,  F.  Dandy,  Upholstery  Hooks. — 19,440, 
F.  Bromme,  Stoves. — i9j442,  J.  Woodward,  Junctions  or 
Connexions  between  Service-pipes  and  Mains  for  supplying 
Gas  or  Water. — 14,444,  T.  Cohn,  Protective  Paint. 

_ October  17. — 19,540,  A.  Saunders  and  G.  Beck,  Mor- 
tising Machines. 

October  t8. — 19,609,  J.  Owen,  Fastenings  for  Sliding 
Doors,  &c. — io,6ii,  F.  Eckl,  Incandescence  Bodies  for 
Incandescent  das  Lights. 

October  19. — 19,639,  J.  Porter,  Stoves  or  Fire-places.— 
19,643.  J-  Reid,  Syphon  Valves  for  Cisterns,  &c. — 19,645, 
A.  Stafford  and  J.  Dickinson,  Fastener  for  Windows.— 
19,681,  H.  Banance  and  E.  Simmons,  Attachment  of  Knobs 
to  Spindles. — 10,703,  L.  Jones,  Manufacture  of  Fire-clay. 
— 19,707,  W.  Thompson,  Safety  Work-bench. — *9,710,  J. 
Wilson,  Kitchen  Fire  Ranges. 

October  20. — 19,748,  J.  and  E.  Robbins,  Moulds  for 
Moulding  or  Casing  Cements,  or  Plastic  Materials,  also  in 
Apparatus  for  Moulding  or  Running  such  Materials. — 
'9.,7S3.  A.  Bodenstedt,  jun.,  Ratchet  Braces.— 19,757,  C. 
Mixon,  Fastener  for  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — *9i79Si  E- 
Restall,  Screws. 

October  21. — 19,833,  F.  Diets,  Ventilating. — 19,846.  A. 
and  Staples,  Kilns. — 19,848,  R.  Cook,  “ Hoffman’  or 
Continuous  Kilns  for  Drying  or  Burning  Bricks. — 19,867, 
W.  Shoosmith,  Gully  Trap. — 19,87a,  S.  Briggs,  Indicating 
Heat  in  Buildings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

16,793,  W.  and  J.  Tweedic,  New  Drain  - testing 
.\pjDhances.— 16,994,  F.  Davey,  Automatic  Method  of 
Disinfecting  Water-closets  and  Urinals. — 17,805,  J.  De-an, 
Water-closets.  — 17,928,  H.  Bartlett,  Waste-preventing 
Cisterns  and  Syphons  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 18,325,  J- 
Harvey,  Clamp. — 18,406,  H.  Ormrod  & Co.,  Whitehead 
Waste  Water-Closets. — 18,459,  Keith.  Wmdow-sash 

Frames. — 18,549,  J.  Westweil,  Sash-cord  fastener. — 18,569, 
F.  Stocks,  Reversible  Fire-grates. — 18,583,  A.  Boult, 
Construction  of  Walls. — 18,700,  M.  Blacker,  Construction 
and  Fi.xing  of  Rain-water  Gutters  for  Buildings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

22,303,  D.  Atkinson  and  J.  Kaye,  Window-.sash  Fa.stencr. 
— *3.3?4i  J-  Holmes  .and  R.  Williams,  Pipe  Joint  or 
Coupling. — 23,413,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closets  and  Water- 
■Supply  Apparatus  for  same. — 23,474,  L.  Gruber,  Lattice 
for  Use  in  Building  Arched  Roofs  and  other  Constructions. 
— 6,097.  J-  Shanks,  Water-supply  and  Discharge  .Apparatus 
applicable  to  Water-closets  or  other  Cisterns. — 10,141,  J. 
Reynolds,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms  or  Enclosed 
Spaces. — 15,506,  J.  Bowles  and  C.  Mitchell,  Combined 
Saw  and  Planer.  — 16,237,  S.  Haskin,  Brick-making 
Machines, 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,278.— Testing  Drains  by  S.moke  : /.  G.  Kirthy.— 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  burning  of  the  material  which  is 
used  for  the  smoke  test,  a chamber,  with  an  atmospheric 
valve,  is  provided  so  that  air  is  supplied  to  the  burning 
material  and  then  forced  through  the  pipes. 

18,255.— Gullies  and  Drains  : W.  G.  Crenv.—To 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  drains  and  to  prevoit  the  escape  of 
any  stench,  an  apparatus,  made  of  a spindle  with  vanes 
revolving  in  a trough  of  water  and  throwing  it  off  at  each 
Evolution,  is,  according  to  this  invention,  employed  to 
imp’d  the  ducrent  of  air  thfotigh' the  d tains,  and  in  a given 
direction,  so'that  It  is  led  harmlessly  away. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  23. — By  /.  II.  Bcthell:  “ Valleniin  House,’’ 
Vallentin-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  40/.,  500/ — Messrs. 
Foster:  35,  39,  Kempsford  Gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  73 
yr.s.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  100/..  i,o8oJ. — By  Brown  Foulkcs 
(at  Tring);  F.  houses  and  46  acres,  Little  Tring,  Herts, 

з. 350/ 

October  24. — By  C.  II.  Brenvn  : 7,  Mayfield  Villas, 
Wandsworth,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  6/  6.S.,  260/  ; 14,  Glasgow- 
Belgravia,  u.t.  31  ^ts.,  g.r.  6/.,  260/ — By  A. 
Richards:  864,  866,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  cottages  and 
land,  10  a.  3 r.  10  p.,  f.,  4.200/ — By  Bean.  Burnett,  dr* 
Eldridge  ; 93  to  99  (odd),  Mina-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  27 
yrs.,  g.r.  12/,  610/  ; 49,  49A,  49B,  Bagshot-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 
'.r.  5/,  463/ — By  £.  Simpson:  34,  35,  /s.  Grange  Walk, 
lermondsey,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  10/,  400/ — By  F.  J.  Bisley 
dr*  Sons:  4,  5,  High-pk.-cres.,  Walworth,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/,  125/  ; 159,  i6i,  Southwark-pk.-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t. 
31  yrs.,  g.r.  8/,  470/ — By  H.  Hooper:  i,  Sistoya-rd., 
Balham,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  ^l.,  r.  38/,  355/  ; 7,  Q,  Sistova- 
rd.,  u.t.  84_yrs.,  g.r.  14/,  r.  80/.  715/  ; 26,  30,  Trossachs- 
rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  14/  14s.,  r.  60/,  510/.  ; 23, 
Oppidan '.s-rd.,  Primrose  Hill,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  10/,  r.  60/, 
560/  ; 36,  Oppid.m’s-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/,  r.  60/,  565/  ; 
1,  Mentone-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/  10s.,  r. 
42/,  380/ 

October  25. — By  Inman  dr*  Co. : 44,  Edward-st., 
Dorset-sq.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  7/  7s.,  245/— By  R.  Tidey  dr* 
Son:  19,  Mildmay-st.,  Mildmay-pk.,  f.,  r.  28/,  350/;  7, 
Ufton-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  2/  3s.,  r.  32/,  205/; 
6,  Hargrave-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  6/,  r.  36/, 
305/— By  A.  Chancellor:  26,  Colnbrook-st.,  Southwark, 

и. t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  6/,  r.  39/.,  340/— By  Brown  &*  Foulkcs 
(at  Ayle.sbury):  F.  house  and  i a.  or.  17  p.,  Walto'n-St., 
Aylesbury.  690/  -,  f.  enclosures  of  land,  io  a.  2 r.  34  p.,  r, 
97/,  2,805/;  3 plot  ftf  f.  land,  33/ 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Designs 

Vatora  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advartlied. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

^ 

Lancashire  Aaylum  Bd. 

200(.  1501.  and  lOOf.  .. 

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 


Kator*  o<  Work  or  Matcriali. 


GaeniMT  Granite  Chipping  (90  tone)  .... 

Dredging  Work,  Comiwater  Rirer  

•New  CoMt  Ooard  Station.  Cornwall 

LevelllDg,  Paving.  *c 

Additions.  Ac.  to  School  Buildings.  Incc. 

near  Wigan  

Alteralioni  to  Church,  Huntly.  Aberdeen 
PrecipiUtlng  Tanks.  FllUr-bedi.  Ac. 

Smallbridge.  near  Rochdale  ^ 

Water  Supply  Works.  Court  Fm.  LlandaS 
Warehouie,  Cllfton-street,  Bradford,  Yorks 

Public  Convenience.  Pavement  

and  Sewer  (600  It.),  Brixton- 

hill.  8.W 

Eighteen  Dwelling-houies,  Bavensthorpe, 

Yorks  

Buildings  at  Workhouse  

Works  at  Market-Deeping,  Lines 

•Two  Furnaces  at  Dust  Wbarl 


Well-sinking.  Raheny 

Outside  Staircase,  Ac.  at  Workhouse  .. 

•Wrought  Iron  Fencing  

Park-lieeper'i  Residence 

Irish  White  Lime 

Water  Supply  Works,  Oorehridge,  N.B. 
Pipe  Sewer,  Moor  End-road  and  Jacob-lane 
Twenty  Houses,  Blaengarw,  Wales  . 

Hospital  Isolation  Block  

Pipe  Sewer,  Uanholss,  Ac 


Cemetery  Works  . 


•Paving  Works 

•Kakiug-up  Cheshunt-road,  Catlord  . 
•Haklng-up  Hawstead.road,  Cgtlord  . 

•Well-sinking.  Ac 

York  Paving  ilO.OoOIL) 

^wersfB  Works  

post  OtBce,  Wrexlord 


Railway  Statliu 

and  Ueultan 

•Vudsrground  Convenlsnce, 
Friars 


Ac.  Newcastle,  Emiyn, 
Cnitcbed 


Beckenham  Local  Bd, 
Parish  ol  8L  Matthew, 

Bethnal  Green 

Edmonton  Union  .... 

Belfast  Union 

Admiralty 

Altrincham  U.R.B.A. 

Wuerdls  and  Wardle 

Local  Board  

Cardiff  U.R.8.A 

York  Corporation  .... 

Scarborough  Union  . . 
Exors,  olT.  Shelton  .. 
Mile  End  Old  Town 

Vestry 

North  Dublin  Union. . 
Wrexham  Union  .... 
Croydon  Corporation 
DevonportTown  Coon. 
Glasgow  Police  Com. 

Committee  

Halifax  Corporation.. 
Pwllcam  Build.  Club 
Hornsey  Local  Bos.r[i. . 
Byton -ou-Tyne  (Parish) 

Local  Board  

Bothwell  (N.B.)  Paro- 

ohial  Board  

Camberwell  Vestry  . . 
Lewisham  Bd.  ol  Wks. 
do. 

Southampton  Co^.  .. 
Woolwich  Local  Board 
Shelfleld  Ckirporatlon 
OIBce  ol  Public  Works 
(Dublin) 

G.  W.  R.Co 

Com.  ol  Sewers  


do. 


J.  MuKcnxie 

Heaton  A Balph 

Matthews  A Mackenzie 

J.  T.  Wood  

W.  Fraser 

Bhodes  Calvert  

A.  Creer 

F.  W.  Stocker 

J.  Kirk  A Sons  

Mr.  Fetch 

F.  G.  Sbllcock 

J.  M.  Knight  

OJtcial  

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  V.  Alsiog 

Buchanan  A Bennett. . 

E.  B.  8.  Escott  

W.  Tliomas  

T.  de  C.  Meade 

J.  P.  Dalton 

Crouch  A Hogg  

Ulftcial  

do. 

W.  Matthews 

H.  o.  Thomas 

C.  F,  W)ko  

Qficial  


do. 


CONTRACTS— Confirmee?. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Sewerage  Works,  C 


•Iron  Fencing,  Oates.  Ac 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Schools,  near  Barnsley.. 

Electric  Lighting  Station  

Union  Infirmary  

•Sewerage  Works 

Service  Bcserrolr.  Ac 


By  whom  Required. 


Sewers  find  Outfall  Works 

•School  Furniture  and  Fittings 

•Buildings  lor  Electricity  Works 

Water  Supply  Works  

Sewer  Pipes  and  Stores.  Dublin 

•Rebuilding  Bridge,  Bromfield  I 

•New  Post  Office.  Nottingham  ! 

•Two  Lancarblre  Boilers 

Paving  Thoroughfares 

Sewers,  Lowerhouse.  Padihamand  Altham! 

•Genera!  Paving  Works  and  Materials | 

Aisle  and  Porch,  8t.  John’s  Church,  Shed- 

field,  Hants  

Sewage  Works,  Ac 


Mldsomer  Norton  Loc. 

Board  

Wood  Green  Loc.  Bd. 
Bbalton  School  Board 
Dewsbury  Corporation 
Pontefract  Union  — 
Buckingham  Corp.  . . 
Mountain  Ash  (Wales) 

Local  Boanl  

Berkhampstead  R.S.A. 
West  Ham  School  Bd. 
Newport  (Mon.)  Corp. 
Badstock  Local  Boara 
O.  N.  R.  Co.  (Ireland) 
Essex  County  Coimcil 
Cora,  of  H.  M.  Works 
Leicester  Corporation 
Wolverhampton  Corp. 
Burnley  Corporation . 
Whitechapel  Bd.  of  W. 


New  Roads,  Caemaelodwig  Estate,  Banger. 

Wales  

Alterations,  Ac.  Presbyterian  Church. 

Llanelly  1 

Electric  Lighting.  Ac.  Club  Premises 

Plastering  Work  (34,000  yds.)  Stoneclough, 

near  Manchester 

Business  Premises.  Wind-street,  Swansea 
Two  Houses  and  Villa.  Bangor.  Ireland 

•Joinery  (ten  houses) 

•Oak  Fencing  (twelve  houses) 

•Repairs,  Ac.  "Palmerston."  Hackney  .. 


Bssliogdou  (Lancs.) 

Sewerage  Board  .... 
Cheshire  Lines  Com. 
Gorton  (Lancs ) Loc. 
Board  


Irwell  Bank  Mill  . 


B.  F-  Anderson  

C.  N.  liUey 

C.  J.  Gunyon  

H.  Crawsbaw  

H.  C.  Marks 

J.  H.  Greaves,  Jun,  . 
B.  Latham 

J.  Mansergh 

A.  M.  Fowler  

Newman  A Jaaiues  . 

R.  Hammond 

T.  Marlin  

Citfleinl  

do. 

do. 

J.  B.  F.verard  

R.  E.  W.  Berciugtou. 

F.  8,  Button 

Official  

J.  Colson  A Sou 

H.  L.  Hinnell 

Official  

Lomax  A Lomax 

Boht.  Grierson  

Wilson  A Moxham.. . 

Witsoii  A Moxham.. . 
J.  Fraser  A Son  ..... 

Messrs.  Beale  


Nov.  15 
Nov.  16 


Nov.  23 
Nov.’ 27 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Applica- 
tions to 
be  la. 

•Sanitary  Iiisprctor  

Bt.  Matthew  (Bethnal 
Green)  Vestry  

120f 

3f.  lOe 

Nov,  7 

Nov,  10 
Nov.  U 

Nov.  30 

Works 

Clerk  of  Works 

Kasliugden  & Rawten- 
stall  (Lane.)  Sewerage 

31.  per  week 

Thote  rparked  with  an  Asteritk  (‘)  are  a vertited  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  and  vlli.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxli.  and  xxv. 


October  26. — By  Farebrother,  Ellis  Co. : “ The 
Harpenden  Brewery,”  Haipenden,  Herts.,  with  residence, 
4i  acres,  and  eighteen  public-houses,  16,000/- — By  C.  C. 

T.  Moorci  9,  10,  It,  Argyle-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.L  30  jts.,  g.r. 
8/.  5s.,  690/. ; 31  to  37  (odd),  Swaton-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow, 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r,  j6/.,  860/. — By  Neiubon  Co.:  90,  101, 
J03,  West  (jreen-rd..  West  Green,  f.,  r.  09/.,  1,3551. 1 97, 
West  Green-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/.,  730/.;  13,  Aden-^ve,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  35/.,  355/.;  ‘ Roscdale," 
Churchfields,  Woodford,  u.t.  gt  yrs.,  g.r.  tos.,  r.  34/., 
33o/- ; 49,  Longford-st.,  _Euston-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  6t.,  r. 
40/.,  450/.;  25,  27,  Caroline-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  29  yrs., 
g.r.  10?.,  340/.;  15,  Astey's-row,  Islington,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 
17/.  4s.,  390I. ; 13,  High-st.,  Wood  Green,  f.,  r.  60/.,  970/. 
— By  A/essrs.  Ckadv.ick:  F.g.r.  of  73/.,  Falcon-rd.,  Clap- 
ham,  reversion  in  87  jts.,  1,945/.;  f.g.r.  of  287/.,  Kambala- 
rd.,  reversion  in  87  yrs,,  6,900/.;  f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Falcon-rd., 
reversion  in  87  jts.,  135/.;  51,  York-rd.,  Baitersca,  u.t.  67 
yrs., g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  28/.,  330/.— By /•.  !V.  Ckard  Co.: 
11  to  41  (odd),  Carlton-st.,  Canning  Town,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 
96/.,  340/.— By  R.  It’.  Maitit  dr'  Son:  Profit  rental  of 
135/-,  Sloane-st..  Cadogan-sq.,  u.t.  at  jts.,  1,215!.;  1,3, 
Houghton-pl.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  50  jts.,  g.r.  28/.,  r. 
125/.,  945/. ; 4,  6,  Houghton-pl.,  u.t.  50  jts.,  g.r.  aSA,  r. 
126/.,  930/.— By  Stimson  Sons:  g,  ti,  Brook-rd.,  Horn- 
sey, f.,  220!.;  15,  Pemberlon-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  58  yrs., 
g.r.  <;s.,  900/.;  23,  Rook-st.,  Poplar,  f.,  85/.;  50,  Peckham- 
rd..  Peckham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  6s.,  430/.;  i to  19  (odd), 
Victory-pl.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  740/.;  179, 
Boyson-rd.,  Walworth,  u.L  58  jts.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  r.  5^., 
450/.;  No.  174,  Camberwell  New-rd.,  u.t.  to  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  4s.,  r.  36A,  115/. — By  \FUkinson,  Son.  &•  IVelch  (at 
Brighton):  F.g.r.  of  12/.  i8s.,  Baker-st.,  Brighton,  rever- 
sion in  50  jrs.,  300/.;  f.g.r.  of  53/.  its.  6d.,  Kingsbury-rd., 
reversion  in  50  yrs.,  1,210/.;  0,  10,  Charlotte-st.,  f.,  r.  125/., 
1,7^.;  128,  Queen's-rd.,  and  stabling,  f,  r.  120/.,  2,000/. 

October  27. — By  Dolman  &•  Pearce:  36,  Upper-pk.- 
rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  1,100/. — By  T.  P. 
RiJer:  57,  58,  5g,_(;^lne-rd.,  Twickenham,  c.,  200/. ; at8, 
I^timer-rd.,  Netting  Hill,  u.t.  57  jts.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  275/. ; 
222,  I.atimer-rd,,  u.t.  49  jts.,  g.r.  5/.  tos.,  260/. ; 92 
(even).  Walmer-rd.,  u.t.  48 yrs.,  g r.  26/.,  1,000/.  ; 120, 

124,  Walmer-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  500/. ; 73  to  79  (odd), 
TunLs-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los,, 
640/. — By  Ball,  Norris,  Hadley:  F.g.r.  of  la/. 
Wille.cden  Lane,  reversion  in  89  jts.,  300/. ; 28,  Willes-rd. 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  27  jts.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  45/.,  290/.— By 
Smith  ir  Co.  : Manufacturing'  premises,  Heiron-st.,  Wal- 
worth, u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  57/.  los.,  1,500/.  ; 21,  Whltepost 
Lane,  Victoria-pk.,  f , r.  32/.,  445/.— By  Herring,  Son,  &• 
Daw:  S3,  Grove-.st.,  Deptford,  u.t.  ^ yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  15s. 
r.  26!.,  150/. — Bj'  Hamptonb‘ Sons:  “ Hambrook  House,' 
near  Chichester,  and  92  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  f,  3,000/.  ; two  cottages 
and  2 a.  i r.  3 p.,  c.,  400/. — By  Green  Son:  Six  named 
bouses,  Brighion-rd.,  Purley,  u.t.  83  jts.,  g.r.  54/., 
874/-!  3,160/.  ; 17,  19,  2t,  Inman-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  1 
JTS.,  g.r.  17/.  5s.,  r.  60/.  I2S.,  450/. ; 374,  376,  York-rd 
u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  90/.,  720/. ; 378,  380.  York-rd.,  u.  . 
85  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  19s.,  r.  72/.,  625/.;  21,  E!mington-rd., 
Camberwell,  u.t.  79  jts.,  g.r.  6/..  115/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— T.g.r.  for  ftcehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent*,  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-reot;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f for  freehold ; c,  for  copyhold ; L for  leasehold ; e-r.  for 


estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; at.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pL  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &C.1 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  a/0/0  e/0/0 

Teak,  B.t.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.fLcu  0/3  s/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  s/o/o  3/5/0 
Birch,  do s/io/o  3/io,'o 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0I0I7  c/t/6 
Walnat,  Italian  0/0/3I  0/0/7 


MET  AIR. 


Fir.  Dantsle,  die.  

Oak,  do a)  to/e  5/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  s/io/o  ^'0/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  s/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  D'ntslc,  (atb  4/>o/o  ^lo/o 
St.  Petersbu^..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log s/io/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  ,. ..  s/to/o  V<S/o 
Deals,  Fuiland 
snd  dr  ist  std  100  7/ie/o  te/0/0 
Do.  4tb  dr  3rd  ..  7/0/0  7/10/e 

Do.  Riga  7/0/0  8/10/0 

Sl  Petersburg, 
rst yellow  ....  9/10/0  13/0/0 


Do.  white  ......  8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Swedish 7/«o/o  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/e 

Canada,  Pine  ist  ss/o/o  S9/W0 
Do.  do.  snd  ....  16/10/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  drc.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0  ii/e/o 
Do.  do.  3id  dr 

snd  6/te/e  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/d/o 
Battens,  all  kinds  ' ' 
Flooring  boards, 


3/(^0 


ist.. 


o/io/o  oftil6 
0/7/6  0/13/0 
0/7/0 


o/s/o 

Iti 


Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..drc 
Mahogany.  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 

Mezic^^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do, 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4  /5t 

Box.  Turkey  too  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio ^0/0  10/0/0 

Bahia  7/0/0  18/0/0 


I?. 


IfOD— Plg.ln  Scot- 

land  too  3/3/3  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

tn  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPBR— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  4S/io/o  46/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  46/0/046/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  o/e/o 

Chili,  bars 43.6/3  42/13/9 

VBLLOWMETALlb  o/o/4i  O/O/S 
L B A D — pig, 

Spanish ton  9/12/6  9/13/9 


brands  9/>S'o  ' 

SheeL  English. 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwaids... . ii/o/o  0/0/0 

Pipe ii/io/e  c^o/o 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  si/s/e  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne 31/15/0  0/0/c 

Tin— Straits 76/15/0  77/5/0 

Australian 77/7/6  77/17/6 

English  Ingots..  83/0/083/10/0 

Banca &7/0/0  S8/0/0 

BliUtoo  81/0/081/10/0 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  so/io/o  30/13/6 


Satin,  Sl  bo* 


. - 0/0/6  0/1/3 


Do.  Ceylon siTis/o  sB/o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 27/0/0  o/o/o 

Rapesee^  English 

Do.  brown  ......  s .■?.s/o  22/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . oi/ivo  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/e/o 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined S/io/o  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel  0/12/6  ^o/o 


ACCRINGTON.-Accepted  al 
paving,  sewering,  die 
mitlee.  Mr.  J. 

Accrington 

Charttr^sirtit.  Clarct^stretl.  iVillovis-lane  Footpath,  hack  0/  Grant* 
street,  back  oj' Richmond  Hillslreet,  back  t/  Madtn  Ranser-strcHc 


It  schedule  of  prices  for  exesvating, 
-ai  streets,  for  the  General  Works  Coo.: 
1,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Halk 


William  Hindle  Bury,  OswoTdtwistle. 

Back  »/ Royds  F.dmund-strett,  back  of  Royds  Robert  NutlaU-slrttl; 
Exors.  of  J.  Riley  St  Sons,  Accrington. 

Back  of  Brmunstrett. 

George  Adams,  Oswaldtwistle. 


ALREWAS  (Staffs.).— For  carrying  out  drainage  system,  forth* 
Lichfield  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  E.  Rogeis 
rveyor.  Rugeley : — 

_jiith  Si  Sons  //79s  17  o ! | R.  Barton  .£309  m 0 

T.  May  505  7 6 Child  dt  Co.,  Hednes- 

EarldtBrires 459  9 o I ford  (accepted)  ..  361  39 


ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE.— Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  pricer 
for  paving,  kerbing,  dec.,  Russell-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr 
J.  T.  Eamshaw,  C.E,,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Ashton-undw 
Lyno 

John  Scones,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 


BEDFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a memorial  farm  liouse  a: 
Pavenhatn,  for  Mrs.  Burton  Alexander.  Messrs.  Ludford  dr  Tullochi 
architects.  Albany-buildings.  39,  Victoria-street.  Wcstniinstei; 
S.W. 

Robt.  Cosford  £>.352  o I Melcombe  Bros £1,221  n 

E.  Brown  3:  Son  1.315  o J.  H.  Coleman i.atl  } 

Geo.  Henson 1,270  o | K.  Richards  (100  late). 


BIRKENHEAD.— For  sewering,  making,  and  complellng  varioir 
roads.  Devonshire  Park.  Tranmere.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Clias 
Brownridge,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer.  Town-hall.  Birkenhead: — 

. West  Bank-road £600  0 * 

I Green  Bank-road  524  0 o 

Sterling  d:  Swann.  Willow  Bank. road 572  o o 

61.  Lord-street,  Rocky  Bank-road 320  0 o 

Liverpool.  Heath  Bank-road 272  o o 

I South-road  385  0 0 

'■  Clarence-road 298  o 0 


BISHOP'S  STORTFORD.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  70a  ton 
of  li-in.  broken  granite,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  S.  Scott 
Surveyor; — 

Grimicy  dr  Son.  Sutton  Bridge,  Lincolnshire  {O'lr 

Markjitid  Granite)  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  , 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  letter  than  iQ  a,*n.  on  Thursdays.] 


ABERAVON.— For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence, 
Fort  TalboL  and  coach-house  and  stable,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Lewis. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Lambert,  architect,  Post-effiee  Buildings.  Aberavon 
Tbonus  Robens,  Fontycymmer,  near  Bndgead  £1.765  0 0 


BRIDGEND  (Glam.).— For  the  erection  of  chapel  and  caretakeri 
house,  &c..  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  G.  F.  Lambert,  archlieri 
Bridgend.  Quantities  fay  architect 

Dam  Jenkins  .£2. 3“  0 | E.  C.  Newby  dr  Co — £r.79« 

L W.  Morgan  s.tst  0 | Thomas  Roberts. 

D.  C.  Jones  df  Co 2,085  0 I Poniycymmer,  near 

Phillip  Gaylard 2.050  o Bridgend  (accepted)  1.784  » 

Batchelor  & Snowden..  1,806  15  1 David  LleweQyn 1.697  ' 


BRIDGEND  (Clam.).— For  extensions,  drc.,  to  school  Luildinjr. 
Kenfig  Hill,  Talbot,  for  Miss  Emily  Charlotte.  Mr.  Geo.  « 
LamMrt.  architect,  Bridgend  and  Port  Talbot.  Glam. 

Thomas  Roberts,  Pontycymmer,  near  Bridgend  £i.c6o  o e 


BRIDGEND  (Glam.).— Accepted  fortheerecrion  of  interraediai 
and  technical  school  buildinra.  for  the  Executive  Commute 
Mr.  G.  F.  X-ambert,  architect,  Wyndham-street.  Bndgeni 
Quantities  by  architect:— 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  £3->75  • * 

[Fourteen  tenden  were  seat  in.] 
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BROMI-EY  (Kent). —For  making,  levelling,  paving,  &c.,  Uppei 
.^k.road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Stanley  Hawkings,  Surveyr" 

«al  Board  Offices.  Bromley.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor : 

" ••£A9'>  12  6 I D.  Marcliin £373  17 

..  *70  16  3 Lansbury  S:  Co 343  4 

. . 443  16  o Mowlem  & Co..  West- 

. . 439  3 I minster  • 322  19 

•Accepted. 


ill  Bros, 
lams  . . 

Illard  .. 


J:-ARDIFF.— For  alterations  to  house  and  shop,  Madras-Street' 
.'rdl/r.  for  the  Newport  Property  Investment  Comoanv.  Mr.  W. 
f(  Walling,  architect:— 

....£170  olE.  W.  Ashley,  Cow- 
....  119  0 bridge-road,  Oardiff*  ..£94 
— 117  sal  •Accepted. 


tiehards.. 


J-ROVDON. — Accepted  for  building  four  cottages  at  Alma-place, 
ornton  Heath,  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  27,  Dlngwall-road, 

W.  Smith,  Croydon £74:  o 

[No  competition.! 


JARTFORD.— For  erecting  additions  to  the  shoemakers'  shop 
: Darenih  Asylum  and  Schools,  near  Dartfotd,  Kent,  for  tl  — 
itropohtan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  fie  C.  Harston.  Architects. 
Leadenhall.streel,  E.C. 

Johnson&Co..Ltd.£4o7  0 0 I J.  Ellingham  £342 

^“"ows  38s  10  6 kocheire.  Cover.  & ^ 

J-  Btitler  345  o 0 1 Smith.  Harlesden*..  305 

• Accepted. 


lENBICH.— For  the  construction  of  3 cattle  market,  Glas' 
adows,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 

ay  i Co..  Ltd £S.07S  to  I J.  Simon  Roberts,  Den. 

Wgh* ...£4.536  0 

• Accepted. 


Edwards  . 


A.  Wynn 


lURHAM.— Accepted  for  erecting  six  dweUing-houses  for  the 
rham  Co.operative  Society,  Limited  •— 

Mason's  fVork.—W.  & R.  Blackett.  Bishop's 

Auckland  ...£6io  0 o 

Joiner’s  H’ark.—G.  Lazenby,  Ferry  Hill 402  0 o 

-bfofrrr /A'ori.—T.  W.  Blakey.  Durham  71;  7 o 

^/«4rrrvr'j  /<Vir*.—R.  Pearson,  Durham rot  j6  0 

Plumber's  IVark. — N.  W.  Almond,  Durham  ....  70  o o 

Painter's  If'ork.—T.  H.  Dodd,  Durham  ^ to  0 


URHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Sewage  Purification 
'Its  at  Croxdale  Colliery,  for  the  Durham  Rural  Sanitary 
tionty.  Mr.  George  Gregson,  Surveyor,  Western  HiU.  Durham, 
ntilies  by  the  Surv^or: — 

. Carrick  £245  , 

lam  Foster,  Crox- 

187  { 


LETTON\— For  boundary  fences  and  other  works  at  the 
rchyard,  Fletton,  for  the  churchwardens 

K'oot .CtSo  0 j Cutteridge,  Peter- 

149  10  borough  (accepted)  £14^  >S 

148  o]  Machin  (too  late)  140  o 


URHAM.— For  additions.  &c..  to  sewage  works,  Croxdale 
lery.  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Geo.  Gregson. 
.*}■  'Vestcm-hill.  Durham,  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  ;— 

.1  Carrick  ■■■■■■  £245  T.  Manners £!79 

Foster.  Croxdale*  ' -•  ■ ^ 


LONDON.— For  new  movable  shop  front  at  Nos.  '7,  8,  L ,, 
Bridge-terrace,  Hammersmith,  W..  for  Mr,  A.  J.  Palmer.  Mr,  Alfred 
Howard,  architect,  108,  Adrian-terrace.  S.W. 

W,  Salter £168  3 | F.  Sage  * Co £163 

Canhara  5i  Rickards  ....  168  o Henry  Smith fi:  Son  ....  134 

George  Colls t68  o | j.  R.  Powditch*  113 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  certain  dairy  work  at  the  rear  of  No.  ii,  Grey- 
hound-lane, Streatham  Common,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Edmonds. 
Messrs.  Ludford  & Tulloch,  architects,  Albany-bulldings,  39. 

W.  Smith  ....'.7.... 

Wm.  Dean 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  house,  cottage,  stables,  and  premises, 
at  No.  37.  Alfred-street,  Bow,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  John  Coveney. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect:— 

JV-  ]■  Walker £i»9  10  I F.  Dawes £iJS  0 

W.C.  Brown  i2t  0 S.  Hayworth  St  Sons. 

W.  Alvey  j*o  o|  Kingsland*  X09  10 

•Accepted. 


Wall  & Co. 
W.  Sangster, 
E.  Hunt 


the  Imperial  Property  Investment  Company,  Ltd., 
°t,  E.C.  Mr.  S,  G.  Pailthorpe,  architect: — 

for  three 

.£>.345  £>56 
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LONDON.— For  engineering  work  consisting  of  boilers.  laundry 
fittings,  hot-water  supply,  ere.,  at  tne  extension  of  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devons-road.  Bromley,  E.,  for  the  managers 
of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  4k  '' 
Harston,  Architects.  15,  Leadenhalf-street.  E.C. 

Bradford  Sc  Co £2.130  I Fraser  & Fraser £i,( 

Armstrong  fit  Co..  Ltd.  ..  2,121  I Constructional  Iron  Ci 

Braithwaite  fii  Son 2,075  J.  S:  F.  May.. 

J.  Fraser  & Son 1.963  Benham  fit  Son.  I 

Clements,  Jeakes,  &Co...  1,920  | Wigmore. street,  W.' 

• Accepted. 


field  1— 

Robert  Pink £2.647  0 0 I W.  Jenkins £2,388  o 

L Holder  2,52617  6 j W,  Mould a.181  17 

Tompsett  i:  King-  Gammon  * Son. 

ham 2,524  0 0 I Petersfield^  2.145  0 

• Accepted. 


field  :- 
Robert  Pink .. 
J.  Holder  .... 
Tompsett  Sc 


o o I W.  Jenkins  £898  i: 

o 0 j w.  Mould 825  I 

I Gammon  Sc  Son. 

0 o [ Petcrsfield* 798  1 

• Accepted. 


RAMSBOTTOM  (Lancs.).— Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for 
he  supply  and  delivery  of  sanitary  pipes,  See.,  lot  the  LocM 
ioard,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Smith,  Surveyor,  Callender-street.  Rams- 
'Ottom  :— 

Platt  fit  Castle,  Ramsbottom. 


RAMSBOTTOM.— Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices  for  forming, 
paving,  kerblng,  &e.,  Alfred-street,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Smith,  Surveyor.  Callender-street,  Ramsbottom 
John  Dawson,  Ramsbottom. 


READING. — For  the  erection  of  t 


r-y — j-'"  "w..  ."O  detached  residences  at 

Coby  Park,  Reading,  lor  Mr.  J.  Bligh  Monck,  J.P.  Messrs.  Cooper 
Sc  Howell,  architects,  Blagrave-street.  Reading.  Quantities  by  the 


1.655 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  doctor's  house  and  si 
:ennington-road,  S.E,.  for  Dr.  Farr.  No  quantiti 
Messrs.  Cooper  fitJGouldujg.  architects.  41,  Moorgate.si 

1'  Houghton  fi;  Son £1,113  I D,  Judd 

W.  l-ord 1.090  I 


; si^plii 
...'..£1,082 


lAVESItND.-For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa-residences. 

Essex  Ijnd  Company. 
A S“"eyor,  i and  3.  Edwin-street, 

’esend.  Quantities  by  surveyor- 

helle,  Cover.  & F.  C.  Swaffer £1  178  o o 

I.  Wilford i,i«  JO  o 

Multon  & Wallis  ..  1,159  o o 

Seager  & Lovell  ..  i.i«  « r, 

]■  M.  Dering, 

Gravesend* 1,055 

i.*i9  30  • Accepted. 


£1,488  , 


Mr  Walter  Graves,  architect,  Winchester  House.  Old 

£425  I Cieaton  & Co £345 

Morns  Bros 397  Maxwell  Bros 334 

Houghton  fit  Son  349  Pitman  fit  Son 326 


supply  of  school  furniture  and  fittings 
Wrotham-road  Schools,  for  the  Gravesend  (N.D.)  School 
-.  Messrs.  Geo.  R.  Cobham,  & G.  W.  Cobham,  ajchitects, 
1 3.  Edwin-street,  Gravesend 

“I'Vli 

Windmill  . street, 

Gravesend* £195  0 o 

• Accepted. 


infold  „ 

Copper  Sc  Son  206  18  6 
Clarke 198  o 0 


ig  He.ad,  Luddenden 
m.  Staves  . 

Cockcroft 
Hodgson, 
as  Mitche 
as  Kitche 
WeUs... 


Charles  Eastwood, 

194  6 2 1 Mytholmroyrt*  . £178  i; 
19213  8 I Sidney  Bedford  .. ..  170  < 

192  10  o|  H.&'w.  Barraclough  ’• 
191  9 o I Watkins  & Wilson 
18s  o 9 1 


•Accepted. 


•RSI  1AM, —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  boiler-house,  chimney 
Mher  works,  at  the  waterworks,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  C. 
)n,  C.E,,  Westminster  and  Loughborough 
F.  Price,  Ebury-road,  Nottingham £3.721  0 o. 

;EDS-— For  the  erection  of  sixteen  houses,  Cricket  Field 
e,  Atmley,  for  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
V.  H.  R.awnsley,  architect,  Leeds;— 
rj'c^  a«rf  AfajflHj'/fVr.fi.— Jno.  iWelbyfitSon  £1,166  0 6 

/a«r.— Jas.  Season  94  g ^ 

- ^ 


LONDON.— For  paving  a portion  of  King's-road,  for  the  Fulham 
Vestry.  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  New  Streets  Surveyor,  'Town  Hall, 
Walham-greeti,  London.  S.W. 

J'ori  Stone. 

Geo.  Wimpey&Co £120  I Nowell  fit  Robson  ....... 

John Hampson  fiiCo..  ....  £iao  | 

Imperial  Stone, 

Imperial  Stone  Co £jo 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  confectioner’s  shop,  refteshme 
rooms,  and  premises,  8.  Copthall-avenue.  E.C.,  for  Mrs.  J.  Hamptu.,. 
Messrs,  rrank  1-ox  and  Wm.  J.  R.  Bousfield,  joint  architects.  99, 
Gresham-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dunk  fit 
Bousfield.  Billiier-Square  Buildings,  E.C 

Thomas  Rider  fit  Son £4.658  I T.  M,  Macey  St  Sons  ....  £4,328 

4.440  I Thomas  Boyce 4,094 

4.369  I Mark  Patrick  fit  Son 3,9^ 

.332  1 Howell  J.  Williams* 3,935 

ert  tr,  certain  reductions. 


Ashby  fit  Homei  

Woodward  fit  Co 

George  Munday  fit  Sons  . . 

• Accepted,  subject 


MANSFIELD  (Notts), — For  the  erection  of  warehouse  buildings. 

}■  Eowc.  Mr.  R.  Frank  VaUance.  archite- 

Mansfield,  Notts 

}J.  Vickers.... £520  o o I W.  A.  Vallance £466 

John  Braiisford  ....  50516  o J.  H.  Vickers 453 

Fisher  Bros 489  o 0 Edward  Cuddy w 

Henry  Alsop  46810  6 [ H.  Baker  (accepted).. ..  ^5 


MENSTON  (Yorks.).— For  the  erection  of  scliool  buildings 
the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Fairbank  fit  Wall,  architects,  Crav 
Bank  Chambers.  Bradford : — 

iifa«n.—J.  Norfolk /"i  ooe  o n 

Proctor  4 o 

Plitmiers.~).  Suttlo  Sc  Son '380  o o 

Plasterer.—].  Leman 289  tr  o 

iYatvrx.- Thornton  Bros aoe  o o 

.Foin/tr.— Thomas  Mann 62  17  9 

£4,132  18  9 


tasterer.—V,.  Branton  .. 


ICESTER.— For  tlie  construction  of  a new  road,  for  the 
■es  of  the  Mountsorrel  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  R.  W. 
!:  Hal/ord-chambets,  Leicester.  Quantities  by 

J-  Mason  £362  6 

§•  B'an'  354  8 3 

E.  Orton  315 


NEWHAVEN.— For  the  erection  of  washhouse  and  laundry 
he  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  A Mole  si 
'eyor,  19,  High-street,  Lewes  :— 

E.  Steer £399  jo  6 [ M.  Woolger,  New- 

G- Chapman  273  o o|  haven  (accepted)  ..£215  0 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  the  rebuilding  of  "HomfrayArms 
' jeddo-srieet,  for  Mrs.  L.  Llewellyn.  Mr.  W.  H,  Wading, 


VJON.  — For  the  execution  of  works  of  road-making, 
- fitc..  Poplars  Estate,  Hoe-street,  for  Mr.  P.  E,  Griggs.  Mr 
'oole,  surveyor,  62,  Bellevtlle-road.  Wandsworth  

rd  Steer  , 

Griffiths 
h& Co... 

irothets 
Catley  . 


vey  , , , . 
Bowles 


John  Jackson  751  15 

Henry  Lagdon  & 


Henry  Lagdon 

Crawford  

Eli  Wilson* 

John  BurrilJ  

' Jesse  Jackson  ... 
,,,  - - Thomas  Adams  . 
•Accepted. 


SDON.— For  the  enlargement  and  partial  reconstruction  of 
^ryiebone  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  iSi.  Marylebone- 
N.W.,  for  the  Commissioners.  Messrs.  Jno.  Waldram  fit  Son, 
eers  and  Surveyors.  13,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
ities  supplied  1— 

£36.949  I Allen  & Sons £33,875 

nmek  fit  Sons 36,545  H.  Wall  fir  Co ^.800 

- 36,496  Yerbury  fir  Sons  '. 32.500 

> * Son  35.^4  Charles  Wall 32,400 

m,  Limned 34,200]  j >-r— 


architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

T.  Jenkins  Sc  Co £1.^ 

T.  Evans  1,819 

— Prosser 1,754 

Wm,  Price  1.585 


Charles  Lock  £1,540 

Wni.  Blackburn 1,570 

C.  H.  Reed 

Edwin  Richards.  39,  Price- 

street,  Newport* 

• Accepted. 


street,  Nottingham . 

J.  Hutchinson 

B.  Keeling  

Scott  fir  Son 

A.  Priestley 

A.  B.  Clarke  

F,  Evans  

C.  Caulton  

Appleby  fit  Lambert.. 
H.  Vickers  

j;  H.^VickerV.V.'.'.'.'.'. 


....£n5  ; 


J.  Skerritt... 

Gilbert  i Gabbitass..  114  7 

J.  Cooper ic8  o 

JOS  o 

T.  Cuthbert 103  14 

r.  Barlow 100  o 

J.  Attenborrow 99  o 

Cell  fir  Son,  Notting- 
ham*  94  6 

• Accepted. 


PARKSTONE  (Dorset).— For  supplying  and  fixing  550  yards  of 
wrought-iron  railing,  fitc.,  for  the  Burial  Board.  Mr.  H F J 
Barnes,  surveyor,  Poole:— 

EerYd.  Per  Yd. 

s.  d.  s d. 

T.  Renton  7 10  W.  Parham  f.  « 

L.  Faulkner  fit  Sons 7 9 Seller  fit  Sons 

John  H.  Pye  7 2 Hill  fit  Smith  

E.  J,  Raygould 6 8 Bacon  fir  Curtis 

D.Roweir  fit  Co 6 6 Wood  fir  Co..  Bourne- 

11,  E,  Mitchell  & Co 6 0 mouth* . 

T.  Brookes 60  • Accepted." 


. architects,  Blagrai 
architects : — 

Contract  No.  r. 

I Com., s c.c.y-^. . . . 

Contract  Vo  3 

Higgs  fit  Sons £i,S4S 

George  S.  Lewis r.sro 

Collier  at  Catley 1.475 

DottriJl  fir  Sou r.450 

WUliam  Poffley  1,450 


W.  Hawkins 1,287 

Alfred  Simonds*  1.219 

• Accepted. 


.ST.  ALBANS.-For  a new  factory  at  St.  Albans,  Herts,  for 
Messrs.  Mansell  fit  Co.  Mr.  G.  M.  Lilley.  architect,  London  :- 

Stephens.  Bastow.  fit  Co..  | Macey  fit  Sons  £3548 

Limited  £3-997  P-  W.  Savage |.|3a 

T.  Turner  & Co 3.703  Miskin  3,447 

Gregory  fi-  Co 3.576  Dovey  fit  Co t joi 

Hatherly  fit  Carr  3,557  j Treasure  fi:  Sons  3.084 

ST.  BEES  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  additions,  fitc  . to  four 
dwelling-houses.  Main-street.  Mr.  Geo.  Boyd,  architect,  33,  Queen- 
street,  Whitehaven:—  ^ ^ 

Richd.  Cousins,  Whitehaven  £337  12  8 


ST.  M ARGARET'S  (Twickenham). — Accepted  for  the  execution 
of  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  "The  Cottage,"  St  Mar- 
girct  s.  for  Mr.  George  Anderson.  C.E.  Messrs.  Ludford  fit 
Tulloch,  _architects,  Albany  Buildings,  39,  \'ictoria-street.  West 


erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
villas.  Moorhead-lane.  Messrs.  Fairbank  fit  Wall,  architects,  Craven 
Bank  Chambers,  Bradford 

Mason  and  7oiner.~]Asnei  Deacon  £1,046  to  o 

Samuel  Rushworth  153  g 9 

£/ajrrrrr/.—C,  Howroyd  fit  Sons j?6  0 o 

Slaters. — B.  fit  J.  Thornton . . « q o 

£a.-«fr»-.-J.  W1  Walton jy  ” 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  375  tons 
broken  gmntic.  for  the  Shirley  .inif  Freemantic  LocaT  Board. 
X*-,  Jy'Veslon,  C.E..  Surveyor,  Shirley,  Southampton 


J.  J.  Lyoni 
W.  Griffith: 


■£»43  >5  ' 


Griffiths  

T.  Mowlem 

Sandall  Bros 

J.  Hanilcy 

A.  St  F.  Manuellc  218  !■ 

Sandall  Bros 210  i: 

Sandall  Bros 206  . 

J.  Runnals 201  { 

Porthgarn  Granite  Co 192  • 

L,  Somerfeld J87  li 

Wm.  Hudson,  Tenninus 
Gates,  Btigiiion  (accepted)  185  :1 

Westbury  Iron  Co. 150  1 


17  6 Guernsey  Granite. 


SOUTH  WEALD  pssexl.-For  making  up  junction  and  five 
her  roads,  for  the  Special  Drainage  District  Committee.  Mr. 
A.  3 , G.  Woods,  Surveyor,  New-road,  Brentwood  :— 

£2, *70  I Fry  Bros..  Greenwich*  ..£1,744 

Thos,  Adams  ....  2,026]  * Accepted.  * 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £t,8o8.] 


pSUTTON  (Surroy).-For  leveUing.  kerbing.  channelling, 
Bcnhill-,  Cavendish-,  and  Haddon-roads.  for  the  Local  Board 
A,  D.  Greatorex,  C.E,,  Surveyor.  Local  Board  Offices,  Public 


fitc., 

Mr. 

Hall. 


1.231  14  6 


K vvimpey 1,211 

. B.  Potter  1,205 

1.  Ballard 1.133  3 3 

G.  Boll  i,,as  9 7 

E.  Parry 1 100  4 ^ 

H.  Lee  1,040  17,. 

[Surveyor's  estimate, 


C.  MacCee  £1,033  i 

Mayo  Sc  Co , 017 

T.  Adams i.txsS 

W.  H.  "Wheeler  ....  996  1 

G.  Osenton  984  , 

W.  Langridge 949  1. 

E.  Isles 917  , 

R.J  Humphrls  ..  852  i 

W,  Jenner  758  i: 


Haddon-road. 


Mowlem  . 
iwell  fi:  Robson  , . 
Fry  Bros.  . 

E.  Parr 


Ballard  . . 
Wimpey  .. 


•■£395  ■ 

..  388 

’.  387  . 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £386.'] 


C.  Osenton  ..... 

G.  Bell  

W.^Langiidge  , 

w.jlnn«  , 

1 . Adams • 350 

R.  J.  Humphris 350  , 

W.  H,  Wheeler w , 

Mayo  fit  Co 752 


Potter £1.292 

Mowlem 1.282  0 0 

owell  fit  Robson  1.274  3 7 

Fry  Bros j.232  17  11 

" Ballard 1,166  5 9 

Parry- 1,127  16  4 


Benhill-road, 


Wimpey  ... 
BeU.. 


1.095  ■ 


W.  H.  Wheeler  . 

E.  lies 

T.  Adams 

Mayo  fit  Co. 

R.J.  Humphris  . 
W.  Jenner . . 


[Surveyor  s estimate,  £9^.'] ^ 

SWINDON.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Rodbourne 
Cheney,  for  tlie  School  Board.  Mr.  Wm.  Drew,  architect 
22.  Victona-street,  Swindon.  Quantities  by  the  architect  •—  ’ 

W.  Chambers  £2.645  10  T wiiii,™.c  r , 


r C.  C.  Robinson 
H.  Looker 

T.  Bariett 2,47 

T.  Colborne 2,34- 

C.  Williams 


2.575  ■ 
.495 
.474 


'.  Colborne  ’ 

(amended  tender)  2.265  6 o 
H.  Hewellmg.,  -’  '’5  ^ 9 


•T.  .. -•J-,-  --  y lan.ciiuct,  icnucri  2.205  6 

. Williams  2,331  17  o H.  Hewelling 9 175  0 

' Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
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WALKER  (Northumberland).-Accepied  for  [ormiM  new^i^U 
atWincomWeo,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  Layc^k,  Surveyor, 
Board-Roore,  Church-street,  Walker.  Quantilies_by  Surv^or^ 


Edward  Edgar,  Benton-place.  NewcasUeon-Tym 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  the  construction  of  two  Mrvice 
resers’oirs  and  pipe-tunnels,  HardwieW-road.  for  the  Loc.il  Board. 
Mr.  E.  Sharman.  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices.  ellingborough. 


J.  T.  Wmgrove  *!e8j  | Solden  Hipwell  . 


2,039 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house. 
Doddington.  for  Mr.  Henry  Cattell.  Mr.  H.  H.  P.tckct.  architect. 
Weilingborough :—  . . r , ^ 

W.  BerreU » f- ^ ^ 

Uacksley  Bros  240  0 H.  Dorman.  WclUng- 

W Goodman 236  o|  borough  (accepted)  ..  234  S 


WREXHAM.— For  laying  400  yards  sewer  pipe.  Five  Fords 
farm:  also  400  ft.  sewerage  works.  Bradley-road,  for  the  LtOan 
Authoniy :—  Fords.  Bradley-road. 

C.  Huxley.  Wrexham  .£90  o o*  ....  0 o 

T.  Burnham 90  o o ....  » ° ® 

w.  Owen  “ ••••  8010  6 

Davies  Bros..  Wrexham 133  18  o ....  70  7 4 

W.  Shingler 95  * 6 ••••  ||  ^ 

E.  Robinson »74  5 ° « 9 

• Accepted. 

WOOLER  (Northumberland).— For  the  restoration  of  Doddlngton 
Church.  Mr.  Geo.  ReaveU.  jun..  architect,  Alnwick  ;— 

MaiOH  (adunit  ctwr  of  stom  guarryiHg, 

and  <artage).—^yari.y jC«S  = « 

7V>«nr^.— W.  Allen*  *" 

i/a«r,—  r.  Smart  35  ® ® 

J.  Rule*  — . 

Cfarfwg.— A.  Robertson  a:  Son  ..  S7  » 

' • By  schedule. 


WORKINGTON  (Cumberland). 
Catholic  Schools,  for  Rev.  F.  B. 
Howes,  architect.  Bridge-street, 
architect  : — 

S.  M'Whiimey  £,s6i 

R.  Bragg 56* 

j.  Coulthard  55^ 

Oray-Mason  & Co... . S49 

Ferguson  529 

j.  Pemn  5*6 


•For  additions  to  St.  Michael  s 
Hutchison.  O.S.B.  Mr.  Jas. 

Workington.  Quantities  by 

R,  Douglas £sn  o 

J.  1.  WQson St'  ‘9 

J.  Murchic  sot  o 

Listei,  M'Cartney.  A: 

Lister.  Workington*  s®'  0 
• Accepted. 
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BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 
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of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
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Manufacturen  of 
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36a,  borough  road, 
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SLATE  MERCHANT, 


SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 
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continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month  until  March  next 


SlATfflG  AKD  TILING, 
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, Dmkeld  7...  « 1 1;  3 | •' 
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THE  BEST  MATERIAL  ANE 


SUPPLY 
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DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS,; 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS' 
&c.,  &c. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
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ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 
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laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nen 
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Japasiese  Art  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

HOUGH  the 
famous  Exhibi- 
tion has  now 
closed,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place 
to  put  on  record 
the  impression 
produced  by  the 
remarkable 
, . . Japanese  Exhi- 

jition,  in  some  respects  the  most  striking 
:xhibit  of  all.  Since  Japan  has  been  opened 
0 commerce,  its  art  has  suffered  a steady 
md  continued  degradation,  due  partly  to  the 
lesire  to  take  early  and  frequent  advantage 
>f  the  Western  markets,  partly  to  the  ignor- 
ince  of  Europeans  and  Americans  as  to 
vhat  constituted  tlie  best  in  Japanese  art, 
md  the  consequent  ease  with  which  articles 
if  an  inferior  grade  were  worked  off  on 
hem.  So  marked  has  been  this  movement, 
.nd  so  steadily  have  the  causes  operated  that 
iroduced  it,  that  the  best  forms  of  native  art 
lade  fair  to  disappear  for  ever.  But  Japanese 
rt  is  no  longer  a closed  book  to  Western 
ollecftors  ; travellers  and  artists  have  made 
:s  names,  both  ancient  and  modern,  almost 
s familiar  in  the  West  as  at  home,  and 
hus  while  there  is  still  an  almost  unlimited 
Vestern  demand  for  Japanese  productions 
f an  inferior  grade,  there  has  been  an 
icreased  demand  for  the  finest  products 
f Japanese  artistic  skill.  Partly  this,  and 
artly  the  realisation  by  the  Japanese  artists 
f the  fact  that  a special  effort  was  needed 
5 prevent  their  hands  losing  their  old 
unning,  have  tended  to  bring  about  a revival 
f national  art  that  is  not  yet  fully  known  in 
le  West,  but  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
Iself,  and  eminently  praiseworthy  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  follows  Japanese  feeling 
nd  tradition. 

No  more  auspicious  occasion  for  bringing 
HS  new  phase  of  Japanese  development 
efore  the  Western  world  could  have  been 
nagined  than  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and 
le  Japanese  Government  early  determined 
lat  not  only  should  Japanese  art  be  fully 
•.presented  in  all  its  phases,  but  that  an  art 
Jllection  should  be  formed  in  which  only 
rticles  of  the  very  highest  merit  should  be 
icluded,  and  which  should  show  Japanese 
•t  in  its  highest  development  and  in  a 
lanner  never  before  attempted.  In  other 


words,  the  Government’s  intention  was  not 
only  to  illustrate  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Japan,  but  that  the  purely  artistic  side  of 
Japanese  life  should  receive  ample  and  com- 
plete representation.  In  order  to  emphasise 
this  distinction,  all  objects  of  an  artistic 
character  were  roughly  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  that  of  Fine  Art,  and  that  of  Applied 
Art.  The  most  rigid  scrutiny  was  displayed 
in  selecting  articles  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  section.  Every  object  was  carefully  and 
impartially  examined  by  a jury  of  distin- 
guished Japanese  artists,  who  set  so  higii  a 
standard,  and  maintained  it  so  rigorously, 
that  a number  of  pieces  of  very  great  merit 
were  rejected  altogether,  or  placed  in  the 
department  of  Applied  Arts,  to  which  every 
grade  was  admitted.  In  this  way  a collection 
was  obtained  that  represented  the  very  best 
in  current  Japanese  art. 

The  Fine  Art  collection  numbered  some 
four  hundred  pieces,  and  included  sculptures 
in  wood,  plaster,  and  bronze,  carvings  in 
wood  and  ivory,  paintings,  prints,  cloisonnes, 
pottery  and  porcelains,  lacquers,  em- 
broideries, textile  fabrics,  metal  work,  and 
architectural  models,  thus  representing  every 
phase  of  Japanese  art. 

The  catalogue,  it  might  be  mentioned,  was 
full  of  errors  and  misspellings,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  generally  full  labels  the  exhibits 
would  have  been  almost  unintelligible.  No 
catalogue  was  issued  by  the  Japanese  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
depend  upon  the  marvellously  inaccurate 
and  unsatisfactory  one  issued  under  the 
official  auspices  of  the  Exhibition  authorities. 

Of  the  carvings  in  wood  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  though  not  the  most  remarkable, 
was  “A  Wrestler,"  by  Yamada  Kisai.  This 
figure  is,  perhaps,  as  far  as  Japanese  art  can 
go  in  successfully  representing  the  nude,  and 
shows  at  once  its  deficiencies  and  its  strength. 
While  it  fails  in  anatomical  accuracy,  the 
muscles  are  boldly  cut,  and  it  vibrates  with 
an  intense  effect  of  movement  obtained 
by  the  simplest  means.  A carved  panel  by 
the  same  artist,  representing  an  ancient 
military  procession,  is  more  successful 
because  the  contrast  with  Western  ideas  and 
methods  is  less  marked.  A group  of  warriors 
on  horseback,  and  clad  in  ancient  Japanese 
armour,  fills  the  centre  of  the  panel.  The 
background  is  but  slightly  indicated,  while 
the  relief  of  the  figures  is  relatively  high. 
The  detail  is  exquisitely  done,  and  the 


motion  of  the  men  and  horses  reproduced 
with  astonishing  effect  and  truthfulness. 

Two  large  carved  panels  were  shown 
by  Telsirdo.  One  is  called  “A  Royalist,” 
and  depicts  three  figures  in  armour  standing 
by  the  shore.  The  central  figure  is  standing 
and  holding  a sword  across  his  forehead  ; the 
other  two  kneel,  one  on  either  side.  The 
whole  picture  is  admirably  done,  the  detail 
carried  out  with  great  care,  the  expression 
stern  and  realistic,  the  surf  of  the  sea 
indicated  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  The 
other  panel  is  the  goddess  Kannon  seated  on 
a rock.  The  drapery  of  tlie  dress  is  naturally 
arranged  in  rich  full  folds  ; the  relief  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  is  low,  but  some  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  head-dress  are  wholly 
free.  Biun  Nishimra  exhibited  a small 
statuette  of  Kannon,  in  wood  ; the  goddess 
carries  a basket  of  flowers,  and  over  her 
shoulders  empty  baskets  are  hung.  An  ivory 
statuette  by  Ishikavva  Mitsuaki  represented 
the  same  goddess,  and  was  notable  not 
alone  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  ivory 
carving  ever  made  in  Japan,  but  for  the 
exquisite  manner  in  which  the  figure  has 
been  cut.  The  goddess  stands  erect  in  a 
partly  conventionalised  attitude,  holding  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  containing  a flower. 
Quite  as  fine  is  another  small  ivory,  “A 
Warrior,"  by  Siiimaiusa,  a typical  Japanese 
military  figure  striding  forward  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  intent  only  on  his  duty. 
In  marked  contrast  to  these  groups  was 
a teakwood  figure  of  Ikkyu,  a Japanese 
philosopher,  whose  object  in  life  is  to 
warn  people  of  the  frivolity  of  existence. 
He  carries  a skull  to  better  impress  his 
teaching,  and  goes  to  and  fro  calling  the 
word  "Beware”  in  solemn  tones  as  he 
points  to  the  skull.  The  figure  of  the  philo- 
sopher is  by  Asahi  Eizo,  and  thoroughly 
represents  the  grim  old  man,  the  material 
and  subject  being  mutually  suited  to  each 
other.  The  skull  which  he  carries  is  of  ivory, 
and  was  carved  by  Asahi  Gyokza,  and  is  a 
marvellously  realistic  and  delicate  bit  of  work. 

Of  the  larger  carvings  in  wood  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  by  Tamara  Koun  of  a 
"Baboon  with  feathers  of  an  eagle.”  The 
huge  ape  is  of  life  size,  and  is  partly  climbing 
over  a tree  trunk,  partly  sitting  upon  it,  and 
grasps  in  one  hand  some  feathers  of  an  eagle 
he  has  been  chasing,  and  which  has  but  just 
escaped  him.  The  expression  of  the  ape’s 
I countenance  as  he  gazes  after  his  lost  prey 
d 


is  conceived  with  great  power  and 
while  the  texture  of  the  hairandof  the  scales 
of  the  feathers  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired 
in  adherence  to  the  truth.  The  sculptor  is 
the  leading  professor  of  wood-carving  in  the 
Government  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Two  plaster  pieces  by  Fujita  Bunzo,  one 
of  “Temptation,"  the  other  of  “Victory,  W'ere 
interesting,  not  only  as  works  of  but  ^ 
illustrating  the  Japanese  idea 
that  has  been  frequently  treated  by  Western 
artists.  The  statue  of  “ Victory^  is  =>  6®“"= 
of  a woman  standing  on  a globe,  which,  m 
its  turn,  rests  upon  a monster  that  is  crushed 
by  its  weight.  The  figure  is  calm  and 
maiestic,  and  holds  a lotus  in  one  hand  , to 
the  Western  mind  it  is  rather  the  figure  ol 
peace  than  of  a person  who  has  just  obtained 
victory  over  a dragon.  The  " Temptation 
group  shows  a hideous  female  with  outspread 
wings  and  horns  suckling  an  infant,  fie 
glee  with  which  she  watches  the  child 
absorb  evil  from  her  is  admirably  shown  in 
her  face.  , ,,, 

In  bronze  one’s  attention  was  natural  y 
centred  first  of  all  upon  the  work  of  Okazaki 
Sessei,  who  was  represented  by  five  subjects. 
Two  of  these  were  large  panels  representing 
dragons  over  water,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Japanese  section.  These  are  splendid 
works,  executed  with  great  boldness  and 
originality.  Another  bronze  panel  represents 
Benten,  the  goddess  of  music.  The  figure 
stands  against  a flat  background  and  is 
playing  a musical  instrument.  The  costume 
is  richly  decorated  with  jewels  and  falls  m 
natural  and  graceful  lines,  though  the 
relief  is  very  low.  The  “ Strong  Man 
is  a remarkably  powerful  and  dramatic 
figure,  a man  clad  in  Japanese  armour, 
holding  aloft  a sword  with  which  to 
kill  a dragon  already  crushed  beneath 
his  feet.  An  eagle  by  the  same  artist  is  also 
a very  fine  work  ; but  even  more  remarkable 
than  this  bird  is  a similar  one  by  Itao 
Shuijro,  which,  though  originally  included 
in  the  Fine  Arts  section,  was  actually 
placed  in  the  collection  in  the  Manufactures 
Building.  It  is  a superb  bird,  standing  2 ft. 
in  height,  and  with  wings  that  measure  5 ft. 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  labour  lavished  upon 
this  work  of  art  is  almost  inconceivable, 
each  feather  being  chiselled  in  the  rnost 
delicate  manner.  Other  remarkable  bird 
bronzes  were  exhibited  by  Otake  Nonkani, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
•'Twelve  Bronze  Falcons,"  executed  by 
Chokichi  Suzuki,  and  exhibited  by  Tadamasa 
Hayashi,  were  the  finest  pieces  of  bronze 
work  in  the  Exhibition.  The  artist, 
Chokichi  Suzuki,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
sculptor  of  a bronze  peacock  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  first  shown 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  The  present 
work,  which  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hayashi, 
the  exhibitor  and  designer  of  the  falcons, 
consists  of  twelve  birds,  each  shown  in  a 
distinct  attitude,  and  each  cast  in  a different 
metal  or  plated  with  a different  alloy.  In  the 
old  times  twelve  falcons  were  selected  from 
the  trained  young  falcons  raised  in  the  forty- 
eight  places  in  which  the  bird  is  native  in 
Japan,  and  which  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they  were  presented 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  decorations, 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  present 
work.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  the  natural- 
ness of  these  birds  too  highly.  Each  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  others,  and  is  poised  upon 
the  top  of  a silk  screen  which  enables  the 
spectator  to  study  them  individually.  The 
variety  of  expression,  poise,  and  attitude  is 
astonishing,  no  two  birds  being  alike  in 
these  respects,  and  yet  each  one  is  entirely 
natural.  The  texture  of  the  feathers  is  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  fineness.  The  work 
reflects  infinite  credit  upon  the  artist,  who 
has,  it  is  said,  spent  four  years  upon  it, 
keeping  live  falcons  constantly  by  him,  and 
thus  studying  them  in  their  natural  state. 
No  finer  work  has  been  produced  in  modern 
times  in  Japan,  and  they  form  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  patience  and  fidelity  oi  their 
creator.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  alloys  are 
employed  on  some  of  the  birds  to  give  them 


a distinctive  colour,  and  render  the  group 

more  varied  than  were  they  left  in  the  natura 
bronze.  This  adds  very  much  to  the  general 
effect,  but  without  this  the  group  is  thoroughly 
lifelike,  and  each  specimen  marked  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own. 

In  small  metal-work  the  collection  con- 
tained some  notable  examples,  chiefly  small 
plaques  engraved  or  decorated  m ne  >et  T l e 
most  remarkable  is  a small  panel  by  the 
well-known  artist  Kano  Natsuo,  representing 
“ Herons  by  Reeds."  This  is  an  example  of 
what  is  known  as  K'a/ahniori  work,  m 
which,  though  the  lines  are  ™T;ng 

depth  and  thickness,  no  part  of  the  design 
stands  in  relief.  Light  and  shade  is  pro- 
duced by  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  lines, 
much  as  in  drawing  with  pencil  or  b™*- 
In  the  present  example  the  metals  employed 
are  copper,  iron,  gold,  and  silver,  the  precious 
metals  being  used  in  details  and  to  emphasise 
certain  parts,  as  the  legs  and  wings  of  the 
birds.  It  is  a work  of  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy and  truth,  though  done  on  a small 
scale  Among  other  interesting  examples  of 
similar  work  may  be  mentioned  a plaque  by 
Ka-^awa  Katsushiro,  representing  a group  of 
monkeys  playing  with  insects,  gold  and 
silver  flowers  being  introduced  as  acces- 
sories : and  a globular  iron  censer  byName- 
kawa  Sadakats,  decorated  with  carp  in  low 
relief,  with  a turtle  on  the  top  chiselled  with 
astonishing  fidelity  to  life. 

The  display  of  paintings  was  large  and 
notable,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  surpassed  in 
interest  by  the  tapestries  and  embroideries. 
Tapanese  artists  have  of  late  manifested  so 
great  a tendency  towards  Western  ideas  and 
methods  in  painting  that  some  such  exhibi- 
tion as  the  present  was  necessary  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  while  this  Western 
tendency  is  still  shown  by  some  painters, 
many  other  and  more  capable  artists,  in- 
spired by  the  teaching  and  example  ot  the 
lapanese  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ^e 
keeping  to  the  traditional  forms  and  methods. 
No  greater  misfortune  could  happen  to 
Tapanese  art  than  the  loss  of  its  traditions. 
Its  limitations  and  excellences  are  very  well 
marked,  and  the  one  can  always  be  allowed 
for,  the  other  constantly  appreciated,  it 
is  therefore,  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  contained  only  three 
Japanese  paintings  in  oil  whicli  are  in  the 
Western  style.  None  of  these  are  devoid 
of  interest,  but  they  cannot  for  a moment  be 
compared  with  the  superb  examples  of 
genuine  Japanese  painting  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  section  were  crowded. 

Among  these  latter  we  may  particularise  a 
few.  “A  Festival  of  Sannon  atYeddo,”by 
Ogata  Jekko,  commands  immediate  attention 
by  its  brilliant  colouring  and  its  strong  and 
vigorous  drawing.  A triumphal  car  is  being 
drawn  through  the  street,  and  a crowd  ot 
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gaily-dressed  people  throng  about  it.  I he 
action  is  natural  and  brisk,  and  the  work  is 
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carried  out  in  the  best  Japanese  manner. 
Quite  as  spirited  is  “A  Cherry  Flower  Picnic 
in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Tanigchi  Kokyo.  _ 

Among  historical  subjects  was  a painting 
by  Kose  Shoseki  of  the  great  Japanese 
teacher  Shotoktaishi.  The  sage  is  seated  at 
a table  reading  from  a MS.  Before  him  are 
grouped  four  students  or  disciples,  and  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  two  mythological 
figures  float  amid  lotus  blossoms.  A 
" Kawanakajima  Battle,”  by  Ikeda  Shinjiro, 
deserves  special  mention,  because  it  illus- 
trates more  fully  than  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  the  limitations  of  Japanese  figure- 
painting. It  is  very  large ; a group  of  warriors 
on  horseback,  in  the  foreground,  are  engaged 
in  vigorous  conflict.  There  is  a wonderful 
sense  of  motion  in  the  figures,  which  the 
distorted  foreshortening  of  the  horses,  the 
hardness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  expression  of  the  men  cannot  obliterate. 
In  the  background  other  groups  of  com- 
batants are  dimly  represented,  the  effect  of 
of  distance  being  gained  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  figures  and  the  intensity  of  the 
tones. 

Of  animal  pieces  there  were  a large 
number,  many  of  them  being  masterpieces 


in  their  way.  Kishi  Chikdo  was  represented 
by  two  notable  pictures.  One  is  a portrait 
of  a tiger,  a huge  beast  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  about  to  spring  up,  snarling  at  the 
spectator.  It  is  drawn  in  a thoroughly 
natural  manner  with  great  power,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the 
collection. 

Of  landscapes,  the  collection  pntained  a 
great  variety.  We  may  mention  arnong 
others  a group  of  six  “ Scenes  in  Nikko, 
by  Suzki  Kason.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
these  pictures  is  grey,  but  the  series  is  a 
wonderful  exposition  of  the  power  of  the 
artist,  as  well  as  of  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  foremost  Japanese  artists  can 
transfer  the  most  prominent  realities  of 
a landscape  to  paper.  A snow  scene 
shows  a temple  whose  rich  colours  have 
not  yet  been  concealed  by  the  snow,  and 
are  the  more  brilliant  and  striking  for 
the  white  and  dreary  landscape  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Some  birds  supply  the  life  of 
the  picture.  In  another  of  the  series 
the  only  colour,  apart  from  the  greys  of  the 
trees  and  rocks,  is  that  of  a horse  on  a 
bridge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture. 
Above  this,  and  the  chief  bit  of  colour  in 
the  scene,  is  another  bridge,  painted  a rich 
red.  Two  other  views  contain  temples 
whose  complicated  architectural  details  are 
drawn  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  car^ 
No  other  artist  was  so  abundantly  represented 
among  the  painters,  and  while  it  might  be 
an  e.xaggeration  to  term  this  series  the 
most  notable  in  the  collection,  it  is  a very 
remarkable  illustration  of  Japanese  land- 
scape painting.  . 

In  a certain  sense  the  tapestries  and 
textile  pictures  surpassed  in  interest  the 
paintings.  Certainly,  the  most  striking 
picture  in  the  whole  collection  was  a huge 
tapestry  shown  by  Jimbei  Kawashima,  jepre* 
senting  a " Festival  Procession  at  Nikko. 
This  picture  is  13  ft.  high,  and  23  ft.  lon^  , 
and  includes  hundreds  of  figures  with  a rich  : 
architectural  and  foliage  background.  At  t 
first  glance  it  seems  impossible  it  is  not  a : 
painting,  so  delicate  and  truthful  is  the  i 
drawing,  so  varied  and  lifelike  the  expression  1 
of  the  faces,  so  rich  and  pure  the  colours. : 
And  the  picture  is  of  great  merit ; it  is  not  1 
simply  an  exaggerated  attempt  to  impress  by 
the  introduction  of  apparent  difficulties  and  i 
complications.  It  is  as  legitimately  a work  I 
of  art  as  any  painting.  The  fabric  is  what  is 
known  as  Tsuzure  Nishiki  tapestry,  in  vvhich  I 
the  weaving  is  chiefly  done  by  hand,  the  ■ 
part  taken  by  machinery  being  very  slight.  1 
The  cross  threads  are  adjusted  by  the 
fingers,  and  finally  put  into  position  by  a 
comb-like  instrument.  Quite  four  years  : 
constant  labour  is  stated  to  be  necessary  to 
produce  a work  of  this  size,  which  requires ; 
the  most  skilful  workmen  ; but  by  employing 
several  sets  of  weavers  simultaneously,  and  t 
working  day  and  night,  it  was  finished  ini 
two  years.  ....  e 

The  scene,  as  has  been  hinted,  isoneoli 
great  brilliancy.  In  the  background  the 
great  temple  stretches  across  the  picture. 
The  architectural  details  are  drawn  withl 
perfect  fidelity,  and  the  rich  and  somewhat, 
sombre  colour  of  the  building— chiefly  brown, 
and  gold- forms  an  admirable  background 
for  the  brilliant  procession  issuing  from  thd 
gates.  The  temple  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
trees,  whose  foliage  is  drawn  with  the  utmost 
truth  and  beauty  of  shade  and  colour.  _ 1 hei 
procession,  for  which  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  only  a background,  emerges  from  the, 
temple,  descends  a broad  flight  of  steps, 
turns  to  the  extreme  left,  and  then  sweeps 
across  the  foreground  to  the  extreme  right! 
The  number  of  figures  is  prodigious,  and 
the  colours  of  the  costumes  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  varied,  those  in  the  back  being  of  a 
white  or  light  colour,  while  reds  and  yellows 
and  blues  are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  larger 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and 
nearest  the  spectator.  The  whole  work  i£ 
most  admirable  ; the  architectural  setting  l^ 
a fitting  background  to  the  brilliant  scene 
enacted  before  it ; the  arrangement  of  the 
procession,  and  the  manner  in  which  1 n 
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- brought  across  the  entire  front  of  the  picture, 

} without  being  in  the  least  forced,  is  masterly 
in  the  extreme.  No  such  Japanese  tapestry 

- has  previously  been  seen  out  of  Japan,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  its  equal  will  be  seen  soon 
again,  if  at  all. 

The  collection  of  porcelain  was  not  large, 

' and,  in  fact,  would  have  been  quite  insig- 
nificant were  it  not  for  two  special  collections, 
t One  of  these  was  a private  collection  of  one 
hundred  pieces  exhibited  by  Hayashi  Tada- 
I.  masa,  chiefly  small  colour  pieces  of  great 
II  variety  and  richness.  The  other  was  a collec- 
tion of  150  pieces  by  Takemoto  Hayato, 
i;  exhibited  by  Nimikawa  Soske.  This  cele- 
-•  brated  potter  died  but  a little  more  than  a 
year  since,  and  as  his  secrets  of  manufacture 
j died  with  him,  the  collection  contained 
1 almost  all  of  his  work  that  is  ever  likely  to 
; be  brought  together.  In  cloisonnes  the  most 
1 striking  examples  were  three  magnificent 
examples  shown  by  S.  Suzuki,  two  vases, 
j 83  ft.  high,  and  a censer  only  a little  shorter. 
1 They  are  the  largest  examples  of  cloisonne 
•j  ever  made  in  Japan,  and  are  worthy  of  atten- 
j tive  study,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
i remarkable  size,  but  for  their  decoration  and 
i the  fine  manner  in  which  they  have  been 

(executed.  Part.s  of  the  vases  are  not  satis- 
factoiy.  The  designs  of  the  handles  and  the 
ornament  applied  at  the  base  and  at  the  top 
of  each,  and  especially  the  crowns  with 
I which  they  are  finished,  have  rather  a tawdry 
I effect.  But  apart  from  these  features  the 
j vases  are  very  fine.  The  shapes  are  good, 

J the  designs  striking  and  original,  the  colours 
i rich  and  truthful,  and  the  three  specimens 
j form  a magnificent  illustration  of  the  re- 
/ source  of  Japanese  art.  Strangely  enough 
Jthe  designer,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
f!  with  designs  purely  Japanese  in  meaning 
I and  in  execution,  has  sought  to  represent 
(subjects  which,  while  purely  Japanese 
in  form,  would  have  a symbolical  and  alle- 
sgorical  meaning  that  would  be  apparent 
to  Western  minds.  Starting  with  the 
'idea  of  indicating  the  five  nations  chiefly 
1 interested  in  Eastern  Asia  he  has  given 
(symbolic  meanings  to  his  leading  features, 
i One  of  the  vases  is  decorated  with  dragons  ; 
ithis  personifies  Cliina,  or,  if  you  choose, 
j Summer,  for  a double  meaning  is  attached 
I to  each  part  of  the  designs.  Two  eagles, 
(which  form  the  leading  motif  of  the  front 
of  the  other  vase,  typify  Russia  and  Autumn. 
iA  group  of  chickens  on  the  censer  typifies 
[Corea,  or  Spring,  while  the  rising  sun  in 
[the  same  view  stands  for  Japan.  On  the 
[reverse  of  the  vases  different  scenes  are 
'shown.  On  that  of  the  eagle  vase,  a winter 
[scene  ; on  the  dragon  vase,  water  and  small 
[birds,  with  a full  moon  ; on  the  reverse  of 
ithe  censer,  a blossoming  cherry  tree.  The 
eagle  of  the  censer  typifies  the  United  States, 
which  is  further  hinted  at  in  silver  stars, 
placed  on  red  and  white  horizontal  stripes, 
which  form  the  decoration  of  the  necks  of  the 
vases.  The  three  form  a single  group  that 
has  been  most  ingeniously  designed  and 
marvellously  executed.  Though  the  symbolic 
^meaning  attached  to  the  designs  may  not  be 
ias  evident  to  Western  minds  as  the  designer 
hoped  for,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  as 
to  the  very  great  merits  of  the  vases  as  works 
of  art. 

The  collection  of  lacquer  work  was  small, 
but  it  included  some  interesting  examples. 
Like  other  departments  of  the  collection,  it 
illustrated,  in  a ve^  marked  degree,  the  fact 
that  Japanase  art  is  still  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  its  own  specialties,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  number  of  spurious  works  that 
have  flooded  the  Western  markets.  Morishita 
Morihachi  was  represented  by  four  examples, 
all  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  of  which  two 
boxes  may  be  specially  mentioned.  One  is 
decorated  with  butterflies  and  flowers,  the 
other  with  fans  on  a black  ground,  each  fan 
being  decorated  with  a landscape  of  wonder- 
ful delicacy  and  minuteness.  Most  of  the 
lacquered  specimens  were  small,  a fact  which 
but  further  emphasises  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  largest  object  in  the  col- 
lection was  a cabinet  by  Morimra  Ichitaro, 
decorated  with  landscapes. 


The  collection  comprised  several  architec- 
tural models  : one  representing  a palace  in 
Shizuoka,  the  others,  three  in  number, 
temples,  or  parts  of  temples.  All  of  these 
are  superb  pieces  of  work,  executed  in 
colours,  with  the  carvings  and  metal  work 
reproduced  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Like 
many  of  the  wonderful  things  in  this  wonder- 
ful collection,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  their  workmanship. 


THE  EASEMENT  OF  LIGHT  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN. 

suppose  that  a good  many  persons, 
though  they  are  aware  that  the 
Crown  is  the  owner  of  a consider- 
able quantity  of  landed  property, 
do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  smallest 
degree  as  to  the  effect  of  this  ownership 
upon  the  proprietorial  rights  of  other  people. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  right  to  light — one  of  increasing  import- 
ance in  these  days— owners  of  buildings 
adjacent  to  property  held  by  the  Crown  or 
in  the  possession  of  its  lessees  must  be 
careful  that  they  are  not  living  in  a fool’s 
paradise.  The  Prescription  Act  gives  an 
indefeasible  right  to  light  over  the  servient 
tenement  after  an  enjoyment  of  twenty  years. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  second  section  of 
that  statute,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  a popular  idea  that  after  twenty 
years’  enjoyment,  the  owner  of  the  dominant 
tenement  has  a right  against  all  persons, 
whether  against  subjects,  against  the  Crown, 
or  against  the  Crown’s  lessees.  We  may 
say,  however,  without  beating  about  the 
bush,  that  this  view,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Crown  and  its  lessees,  is  now  wholly  wrong 
though  it  has  been  left  for  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  present  year  to  decide  this 
definitely  and  clearly.  In  1891,  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty  decided  the  case  of  Perry  v.  Fames, 
in  which  he  held,  after  an  elaborate  argument^ 
that  the  Crown  was  not  bound  by  the  Second 
Section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  not  being 
named  in  it.  As  the  Judge  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  the  decision  had  “an  importance 
extending  beyond  the  interests  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  litigation.”  It  was  not 
appealed  against,  and,  therefore,  stood  as 
laying  down  the  law.  In  the  present  year 
however,  in  the  case  of  Wheaton  v.  Maple  & 
Co.,  the  same  point  arose,  and  it  was  decided, 
as  could  hardly  be  helped,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  by 
Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  This  case,  however, 
was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it 
was  in  a sense  an  appeal  also  against  the 
decision  in  Perry  v.  Fames.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeal  decided  the  question  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  Judges  of  the  Chancery 
Division.  “In  Perry  7/.  Eames”  said  Lord 
Justice  Lindley,  “it  was  decided  that  though 
parts  of  the  Statute  (the  Prescription  Act), 
namely,  sections  i and  2,  bind  the  Crown’ 
yet  section  3 does  not,  the  reason  being  that 
the  Crown  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
sections  i and  2,  and  is  not  mentioned  in 
section  3.  Upon  reflection  I am  of  opinion 
that  _ the  decision  is  correct.”  Section  3, 
continued  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  is  an  enact- 
ment, so  to  speak,  standing  by  itself,  dealino' 
and  intended  to  deal  only  with  the  easemen*t 
of  light,  which,  therefore,  is  excluded  from 
the  effect  of  the  previous  sections.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  statement  should  be  noted, 
for  in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
direct  attack  on  the  decision  of  the  Court 
below  in  Perry  v.  Eames,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  upset  it  by  showing  that  both 
section  2 and  section  3 applied  to  the  ease- 
ment of  light.  If  the  plaintiff  could  have 
succeeded  in  making  good  this  contention, 
he  would  have  obtained  a right  against  the 
Crown  under  section  2.  But  in  this  he 
failed,  for  once  it  was  decided  that  section  2 
contains  all  the  law  in  the  statute  in  ref^ard 
to  the  right  to  light,  away  went  any  nght 
against  the  Crown.  But  it  was  further 
argued  that  though  there  might  be  no  right 
as  against  the  Crown,  there  was  a right  as 
against  its  lessees,  and  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich 


agreed  with  this  argument.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeal  held  that  as  there  was  no  right 
against  the  Crown,  there  could  be  none 
against  its  lessees  so  long  as  the  lease  under 
which  they  held  was  in  existence.  Adopting 
the  reasoning  of  Baron  Parke,  given  forth 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  “ No  title  at  all  is  gained 
by  an  user  which  does  not  give  a valid 
title  against  all ; ” in  other  words,  a person 
cannot  obtain  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
right  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute 
unless  by  the  user  he  can  get  a right  against 
all. 

So  much  for  the  law  of  the  question, 
which  ^is  clear  and  comprehensible.  But  if 
we  look  at  facts,  it  is  obvious  tl.at  the  result 
is  an  anomaly  and  a hardship.  For  example, 
we  may  have  two  houses  side  by  side,  of 
which  the  windows  overlook  private  pro- 
perty, whilst  the  windows  of  the  other  over- 
look property  in  the  occupation  of  a 
person  who  holds  under  a lease  from  the 
Crown,  as  do  Maple  & Co. — as  regards 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  their  premises,  as 
appears  from  the  case  previously  referred  to. 
Each  house  may  have  enjoyed  the  light 
without  interruption  for  a longer  period  than 
the  statutory  term,  but  the  result  is  very 
different.  For  whilst  the  light  of  the  one 
house  cannot  be  interfered  with,  the  light  of 
that  which  overlooks  the  Crown  land  maybe 
at  any  moment  obstructed,  with  the  further 
result  that  the  value  of  the  first  premises  may 
be  double  or  treble  that  of  the  latter  block. 
But  in  these  days  the  possession  of  land  by 
the  Crown  ought  not  to  give  a higher  right 
against  _ neighbouring  owners  than  the 
possession  by  private  individuals,  more 
especially  when  the  actual  occupiers  are 
private  persons  holding  a lease  from  the 
Crown.  There  are  some  who  regard  the 
la\y  by  which  an  indefeasible  right  to  light  is 
gained  after  twenty  years’  enjoyment  as 
wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  practice, 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  the  law  it  should 
apply  as  much  to  the  Crown  and  its  lessees 
as  to  private  persons  and  their  lessees. 
Considering  that  some  easements,  such  as 
rights  of  way,  can  already  under  the  second 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act  be  gained 
against  the  Crown,  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
thing  which  is  required  is  an  emendation  of 
the  third  section  by  making  the  right  to  light 
indefeasible  alter  twenty  years’  enjoyment, 
as  well  against  the  Crown  and  its  lessees  as 
against  private  persons.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  causes  anomalies  in  practice,  arising 
out  of  legal  fictions,  and  it  gives  to  lessees 
of  Crown  lands  a larger  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment in  diminution  of  the  enjoyment  of 
dominant  tenements  than  is  obtained  by 
lessees  or  owners  in  fee  of  servient  tene- 
ments, in  regard  to  which  the  Crown  has  no 
right  of  ownership. 


NOTES. 

0,NSI DERING  the  large  area 
affected  by  the  earthquake  which 
visited  Wales  and  adjoining 
English  counties  on  Thursday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  it  is  rather  astonishing  that  so 
litttle  damage  was  done.  Beyond  shaking 
doors,  windows,  household  ornaments,  &c. 
no  serious  effects  were  felt  and  no  lives  were 
lost.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  is  variously 
stated  as  between  5.40  and  5.50  p.m.;  and 
records  of  more  than  one  shock  during  that 
interval  are  at  hand.  In  Wales,  the  dis- 
turbance extended  from  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  the  north-east 
coast  through  Merionethshire,  Cardiganshire, 
and  Pembrokeshire,  to  Carmarthenshire  and 
Glamorganshire  ; Anglesea,  Carnarvonshire, 
and  some  parts  of  west  central  Wales  seem 
^ have  escaped,  hi  England,  it  was  felt  in 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  as  well  as  in  Somerset  and 
Cornwall ; and  in  Ireland,  in  County  Wicklow. 
The  most  severe  shocks  were  experienced, 
ut  Carmarthen,  Pembroke  Dock, 
Milford  Haven,  and  in  other  towns  in  South 
Wales.  On  noting  the  positions  of  places 
where  the  disturbance  was  manifested. 
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and  consulting  a geological  map,  it  be- 
comes at  once  evident  that  the  Upper 
Paleozoic  and  Lower  Mesozoic  strata 
are  the  formations  chiefly  involved,  and  ol 
these  the  Carboniferous  series  appear  to 
have  been  most  conspicuously  affected. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lower  Paljeozoic  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan 
were  materially  shaken  ; whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Triassic  and  Liassic  beds  ex- 
perienced the  shocks  over  a considerable 
area.  With  reference  to  the  two  last- 
mentioned  series,  however,  it  may  be 
tioned  that  in  some  of  the  districts  reported 
to  have  been  disturbed  parts  ot 

Gloucestershire  and  Somerset)  they  are  very 
thin,  and  lie  directly  on  the  Carboniferous 
and  Devonian  strata,  which  seem  to  have 
transmitted  the  movement  to  them.  So  far 
as  the  South  Wales  and  Bristol  and 
Somerset  areas  are  concerned,  they  are 
practically  formed  of  a denuded  mountain 
range,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  earthquakes  have  visited  them.  Only 
in  August  of  last  year  the  whole  district  was 
severely  shaken,  and  the  effects  were  more 
powerful  than  those  of  Thursday  week. 
Earthquakes  are  much  more  numerous  m 
England  than  most  people  are  aware  of ; it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  districts 
are  most  frequently  visited,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  enjoy  comparative  im- 
munity from  these  earth  movements. 


distressed  condition  of  their  families  has 

naturally  evoked,  and  by  the  language  of 
some  of  their  leaders— which  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  amicable  assurances 
of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference.  “We 
believe  that  you  desire  to  pay  your  workmen 
a fairly  good  wage,”  said  Mr.  Pickard  ; and 
it  is  a great  pity  that  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  bring  the  men  round  to  a similar  faith. 


evil  effects  of  protracted  work,  the  lecturer 

spoke,  inconcluding  an  exceedingly  interesting 

and  valuable  lecture,  of  the  responsibility  of 
employers  in  providing  efficient  ventilation 
and  warmth  in  their  workshops,  as  well  as 
in  removing  from  them,  as  tar  as  possible, 
all  dust  particles. 


IN  view  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  reply  to 
a recent  deputation  foreshadowing  the 


TTTE  cannot  see  how  anyone  with  the 
Vv'  slighest  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  case  could  take  exception  to  the 
first  proposal  made  by  the  coalowners  at 
the  abortive  conference  last  week,  viz.,  that, 
pending  the  final  settlement,  work  should  be 
immediately  resumed,  and  that  15  percent, 
off  the  40  per  cent,  advance  should  be  held 
in  reserve,  and  banked  to  the  credit  of  a 
conciliation  board,  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
This  suggestion,  however,  the  Federation 
representatives  declined  to  entertain,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  men — who,  it 
would  have  been  supposed,  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  at  work  again  on  such  honour- 
able terms— seem  to  unanimously  endorse 
the  action  of  their  leaders.  The  failure  of  the 
negotiations  last  week  leaves  the  matter  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  each  side  blaming 
the  other  for  the  breakdown  ; but  the  con- 
ference may  be  said  to  mark  a step  in  the 
direction  of  a settlement,  inasmuch  as  the 
rigid  attitude  of  the  combatants,  so  long 
maintained,  has  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
modified.  The  counter  proposal  of  the 
miners,  though  clearly  shown  to  be 
unworkable,  places  the  “ irreducible 
minimum”  at  3®  cent,  above  the 

1888  standard  instead  of  40.  The  proposal 
reads  “ that  the  minimum  or  standard  rate  of 
wages  be  30  per  cent,  above  the  wages  rate 
of  January  i,  1888."  A standard  rate,  as  a 
basis  from  which  wages  advance  or  recede 
in  accordance  with  the  irresistible  forces 
controlling  supply  and  demand,  is  no  new 
thing ; but  a minimum  such  as  that  proposed, 
fettering  trade,  would  be  ve^  different.  The 
proposed  Board  of  Conciliation,  to  which  the 
men  appear  so  unwilling  to  trust  themselves, 
would  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  owners  and  miners,  who  would 
themselves  chose  a chairman-umpire  ; or, 
failing  agreement,  allow  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  some  high  authority 
to  make  choice  for  them.  Mr.  Chambers,  on 
behalf  of  the  coalowners,  declared  that  their 
suggestion  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hard-and-fast  proposition,  and  that  they  were 
quite  willing  to  form  a Board  of  Conciliation 
on  any  lines  that  could  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  parties.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreeing 
upon  a tribunal  which  would  command 
respect  and  give  an  impartial  award,  although 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  a long  inquiry  would 
be  necessary ; — hence  the  desirability  of 
some  temporary  arrangement  such  as  that 
suggested,  to  allow  of  work  being  resumed 
at  once.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  men  are 
rather  misled  by  the  sympathy  which  the 


probability  of  a considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  factory  inspectors  and  of  the  future 
registration  of  workplaces,  the  Sanitary 
Institute  have  arranged  for  a series  of  useful 
lectures  on  the  sanitation  of  industries  and 
occupations,  and  the  first  of  these  was  given 
on  the  2nd  inst.  by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton.  The 
lecturer  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  classi- 
fying occupations,  the  number  of  distinct 
industries  in  this  country  being  so  large,  and 
said  that  the  only  method  of  taking  death 
rates  that  could  be  properly  compared  with 
each  other  was  by  calculating  the  death 
rates  for  each  occupation  at  each  separate 
age  period,  and  then  applying  the  death  rates 
to  a population  with  the  same  age  distribu- 
tion in  each  industry.  As  to  the  comparative 
mortality  of  men  in  different  occupations 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  65,  a table  was 
shown,  giving  a standard  of  100  for  clergy- 
meoj  and  the  following  death  rates  in  other 
occupations  : Agricultural  labourers,  126 , 
commercial  clerks,  179:  taiJofS,  189;  and 
bookbinders,  210.  A comparison  was  also 
made  of  the  death  rate  in  outdoor  and 
indoor  work,  and  the  balance  was  shown  to 
be  greatly  in  favour  of  outdoor  work  in 
industrial  occupation.  As  to  life  in  rural 
and  urban  districts,  taking  the  rural  death- 
rate  at  a standard  of  100,  the  figures  for  the 
urban  parishes  during  the  last  four  decades 
have  been  124,  126,  122,  and  1 17  respectively, 
showing  that  the  mortality  was  greater  in 
urban  districts  than  in  rural.  The  well- 
known  fact  that,  of  the  diseases  of  daily  life, 
phthisis  is  the  most  fatal,  was  mentioned, 
and  the  lecturer  said  that  in  proportion  as 
people  were  engaged  in  indoor  work,  so  was 
the  tendency  to  that  disease  increased.  The 
new  scientific  theory  as  to  the  cause  ^ of 
phthisis  was  dealt  with,  the  lecturer  stating 
that  the  infective  matter  is  inhaled,  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 


The  drawings  and  photographs  of 
Egyptian  remains  at  El  Kab,  made  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Tylor,  Mr.  Harold  Roller,  and 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  now  on  view  at  the 


rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  illustration  of 


Egyptian  antiquities,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
wall  paintings.  The  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  made  with  the  assistance  of 
photography  as  a basis,  on  which  the 
drawings  have  been  worked  up  afterwards, 
some  in  colour  and  some  in  monochrome,  to 
represent  the  effect  of  the  originals.  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke's  chief  contribution  consists 
of  measured  drawings  of  the  Temple  of 
Amenhetep,  an  oblong  chamber  with  four 
central  columns,  furnished  w’ith  heads  which 
are  supported  by  a pilaster-like  projection  on 
each  face  of  the  column.  The  drawings  are 
supposed  to  be  illustrative  of  Egyptian  life 
for  about  1,000  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
Joseph  and  the  E.xodus.  A portion  of  the 
illustrations  will  be  embodied  in  a volume  on 
“The  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El 
Kab,”  to  be  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Tylor  and 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke. 


IT  is  proposed  to  collect  subscriptions— 
Oxford  University  gives  200/. — for  re- 


storing, at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,500/., 
Archbishop  Sheldon's  monument  in  the 
parish  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Croydon. 
The  monument,  with  others,  suffered  greatly 
in  the  fire  which,  on  J anuary  5i  1 867,  destroyed 
all  of  the  fabric  except  its  tower  and  outer 
walls.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Warden  of  All 
Souls  College,  and  founder  of  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  Oxford  (Wren’s  first  completed 
work,  teste  Elmes),  builder  of  Lambeth 
Palace  library,  and  a munificent  contributor  • 
to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s,  died  in  1677, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  His  monument,  of  ; 
black  and  white  marble,  was  erected  in  i 
St.  Nicholas’s  chantry  in  the  old  church,  , 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  begun  by  ’ 
Courtenay,  elected  Archbishop  of  Canter-  • 


aTdust  fromtti’e'driedlbury  in  1381,  and  finished  by^Chicheley 


expectorations  of  phthisis  subjects.  In  view 
of  these  facts  every  workshop  should  be 
treated  with  a disinfecting  fluid,  and  the 
habit  of  spitting  upon  the  floor  prohibited  ; 
views  w’hich  we  heartily  endorse,  although 
we  fear  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  the 
habit  referred  to  will  scarcely  operate  in  the 
desired  direction.  An  interesting  table 
was  shown,  compiled  from  Dr.  Ogles 
statistics,  indicating  that  vitiated  air 
was  largely  responsible  for  consumption. 
According  to  Dr.  Ogle,  taking  a standard 
of  100  for  fishermen,  the  death-rate  amongst 
carpenters  and  joiners  is  103  for  phthisis 
and  67  for  other ‘lung  diseases;  file-makers, 
219  and  177;  masons,  127  and  102; 
stone  and  quarrymen,  156  and  138;  pottery 
makers.  239  and  326 ; Cornish  miners,  348 
and  231  ; and  coal  miners,  64  and  102.  Thus 
the  dust  inhaled  by  carpenters  and  joiners  is 
comparatively  innocuous,  while  the  metallic 
dust  from  file  making  caused  nearly  four 
times  as  many  deaths  as  amongst  fishermen. 
The  evils  of  working  in  cramped  positions 
were  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
variation  of  temperature  in  workshops,  such 
variations  being  only  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  development  of  consumption,  unless 
they  were  accompanied  by  impure  atmosphere 
and  the  inhalation  of  dust  particles.  _ The 
lecturer  also  referred  to  cancer  in  relation  to 
occupation  ; and  drew  attention  to  the 
encouraging  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  accidents  in  different  occupa- 
tions of  167  per  cent,  from  1858  to  1886 — a 
diminution  which  was  due,  in  his  opinion, 
to  the  beneficial  influence  of  factory  legisla- 
tion. Reference  having  been  made  to  the 


(whom  Stow  calls  its  “new  builder, 
especial  repairer”),  od.  1443-  Carved  in  an  1 
age  when  monumental  sculpture  had  de- 
clined, it  was  for  long  considered  to  be  by  ; 
foreign  artists,  but  Vertue  discovered  that  it . 
was  by  Joseph  Latham,  City  Mason  (or  > 
Surveyor),  and  one  Bonne,  and  completed  by  ; 
English  workmen.  The  effigy’s  head,  now  ' 
defaced,  was  very  fine  ; but  the  portion  that 
attracted  most  admiration  consisted  of  > 
emblems  from  which  a later  age  turns  with  1 
disgust  — skulls,  bones,  worms,  winged  i 
hour-glasses,  and  the  like,  all  carved  with  1 
singular  fidelity  and  perfection.  These ' 
are  ranged  along  the  black  marble 
sarcophagus  on  which  the  archbishop  ] 
lies,  recumbent,  resting  upon  a cushion, ; 
dressed  in  robes  and  mitre,  with  pastoral  i 
staff  in  his  right  hand.  An  oval  inscription  : 
slab,  surmounted  with  his  own  and  the  see’s ' 
arms  impaled,  supported  by  cherubim,  a 
pediment,  and  urn  in  flames,  rise  above. ; 
This  memorial,  which  Evelyn  says  cost- 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds,  is  1 
illustrated,  with  details,  by  Mr.  J.  Corbet; 
Anderson,  in  his  work  upon  the  church  and 
its  monuments  ; see  our  Volume  XXIX.,  p. 
759.  Here  also  were  buried  Archbishops) 
Grindall.  Whitgift,Wake,  Rotter,  and  Herring; ; 
Alexander  Barklay,  translator  of  Brandt’s 
“Ship  of  Fools”  (1552);  J-  S.  Copley,; 
painter;  and  L.  N.  Cottingham,  architect. 
A church  is  supposed  to  have  existed  on  this  1 
site  in  Saxon  times,  on  the  authority  of 
Domesday  Survey,  and  the  circumstance 
that  .^Iffric,  priest  of  Croydon,  witnesses  a 
will  of  962  A.D.,  printed  in  Lambards 
“ Perambulation  of  Kent.  ’ The  late  Sir 
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. G.  G.  Scott  rebuilt  the  church  after  the 
r fire;  the  chancel  was  lengthened  18  ft.,  new 
I!  windows  and  a west  door  were  put  in  the 
tower,  which  is  29  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and 
■ rises  in  five  external  stages  to  a total  height 
ot  I2I  ft.,  including  the  pinnacles.  In  18S8 
the  governors  of  the  Whitgift  Charity,  in  this 
i borough,  restored  Whitgift’s  tomb  with  its 
cffigyi  and  a window  to  his  memory  was 
unveiled  in  that  year.* 


The  German  Imperial  Budget  for  the 
financial  year  t 894-95  will  include  the 
first  vote  on  account  for  the  proposed  national 
I)  monument  to  the  late  Emperor  William, 
n which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Berlin 
5 ‘Schlossfreiheit.”  As  neither  the  proposed 
■i  position  of  the  monument  nor  its  design 
•*  have  found  much  favour,  there  will  probably 
be  much  discussion  as  to  the  financial  ques- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  scheme,  for  which 
ihe  present  Emperor  must  be  held  respon- 
sible. When  Emperor  William  II.  took  such 
arbitrary  steps  as  to  the  location  and  design 
of  the  monument,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  considered  the  proposed  memorial 
more  as  a private  one,  the  cost  of  which  the 
Hohenzollern  family  would  defray,  or  at  least 
materially  subscribe  to.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
Emperor  will  hence  practically  be  forcing  the 
" Reichstag  ” to  spend  the  country’s  money 
on  a class  of  monument  which  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  have  no  sympathy  with, 
and  the  locality  of  which  (i.c.,  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  Prussian  capital)  finds  no 
favour  in  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  minor 
German  States.  The  locality  of  the  monu- 
ment, as  we  have  before  stated,  will  be  on  a 
site  bought  some  time  back  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a special  lottery,  by  which  some 
five  million  marks,  or  about  250,000/.,  were 
raised.  Now  the  country  as  a whole  will 
have  to  pay  another  eight  million  marks,  or 
^00,000/.,  for  the  monument  proper,  with  its 
irchitectural  surroundings.  The  foundations 
3n  the  selected  site  will  alone  cost  900,000 
narks,  or  45,000/. ; the  equestrian  statue, 
vith  its  base,  will  cost  90,000/. ; the  arclii- 
ectural  surroundings  80,000/. ; and  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  these  surroundings 
125, ow/.  The  general  expenses,  sculptor’s 
ees,  &c.,  are  estimated  at  60,000/. ; and  the 
ortunate  artist  through  whose  hands  cvery- 
hing  pertaining  to  the  design  will  pass  is 
lerr  Begas,  whose  new  gigantic  fountain  on 
he  Schlossplatz  the  Emperor  considers  to 
)e  t/ic  ornament  of  his  city.  The  sculptor’s 
.rchitectural  surroundings,  it  is  true,  are  to 
)e  revised  by  Herr  Halmhuder,  a young 
rchitect  who  in  this  case  has  supplanted 
ierr  Ihne,  the  Court  Councillor. 


sarily  not  only  ungrammatical,  but  incoherent, 
formless,  and  ugly:  it  is  to  architecture  what 
the  gibbering  of  an  idiot  is  to  language.” 
This  is  forcibly  put  and  there  is  a good  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  though  the  logical  correctness 
of  the  parallel  between  architecture  and 
language  may  be  questioned  ; at  all  events 
it  is  a parallel  that  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  As  to  “dispensing  with  precedent 
altogether,"  we  believe  that  is  impossible  to 
the  mind  of  man;  the  ideas  of  every  man 
are  the  result  of  cause  and  effect,  like  all 
other  natural  phenomena  ; however  a man 
tries  to  abstract  from  his  fancy  all  the 
influence  of  previously-existing  forms,  when 
he  tries  to  design  something  “entirely 
original  it  will  always  turn  out  to  have 
some  basis  in  what  he  has  already  known 
and  seen.  The  mind  cannot  "think  away” 
the  influence  of  previous  impressions. 


rHE  last-issued  number  of  the  Arc/ii- 
tectural  Review  (Boston,  U.S.A.) 
ontains  the  conclusion  of  the  article  by 
At.  I-I.  Langford  Warren  on  “The  Use  and 
tbuse  of  Precedent,”  accompanied  by  some 
lignificant  examples  of  the  use  of  precedent 
1 the  shape  of  photographs  of  ancient 
^uildmgs  and  some  modern  buildings  in 
America  for  which  they  have  served  as 
lodels  or  suggestions.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
mples  is  that  of  the  Librairie  Ste.  Genevieve 
t Paris  and  the  New  Public  Library  at 
»oston.  That  the  one  is  imitated  from  the 
ther  no  one  could  doubt  for  a moment,  but 
leie  is  quite  sufficient  special  treatment  in 
le  Boston  building  to  relieve  it  from  the 
harge  of  copyism.  Whether  we  should  feel 
ulte  so  certain  as  Mr.  Warren  does  that  it 
i an  improvement  on  Labrouste’s  building 
I another  question.  Mr.  Warren’s  con- 
lusions  are  tliat  while  work  that  is  merely 
nitative  of  past  art  is  unprogressive  and 
bortiye,  on  the  other  hand  “ work  that  either 
om  ignorance  or  of  purpose  attempts  to 
ispense  with  precedent  altogether,  or  which 
ses  the  forms  of  past  art  without  an  intelli- 
-Ut  knowledge  of  their  meaning,  is  neces- 
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The  lecture  by  Mr.  William  Morris  on 
“The  Printing  of  Books,”  delivered  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  on  Thursday 
evening  last  vC'eek  to  a crowded  audience, 
was  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
example  of  Mr.  Morris’s  extraordinary  ver- 
satility and  activity  of  mind,  in  the  way  he 
takes  up  and  deals  with  one  subject  after 
another,  and  masters  each  one.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a remarkable  phenomenon  to  find  a 
man  who  has  produced  the  only  contem- 
porary epic  poem  worth  speaking  of,  and 
lias  effected  a revolution  in  furniture  and 
textile  design,  appearing  now  as  an 
expert  in  typography,  and  the  master 
of  a printing-press  from  which  some  of 
the  most  beautifully  - printed  books  ot  the 
day  are  produced.  The  chronological 
succession  of  specimens  of  printing  shown 
by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  was  most  interesting, 
and  we  were  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Morris 
at  the  outset  of  his  lecture  admitted  that 
typography  which  attracted  too  much  atten- 
tion, from  its  design,  was  out  of  keeping  with 
high-class  literature;  a theoretical  admission 
which  some  productions  of  the  Kelmscott 
press  do  not  practically  illustrate.  Mr. 
Morris  mainly  dealt,  however,  with  the 
effect  on  the  page  of  well-designed  or  ill- 
designed  letters,  and  of  the  proper  position 
of  the  type  on  the  page.  We  agree 
with  him  that  the  latter  point  is  of  im- 
portance,and  the  proportionate  graduation  of 
margins  is  a matter  to  be  carefully  observed ; 
but  we  utterly  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  the  double  page  (right  and  left  pages 
taken  together)  is  the  “unit”  of  a book,  and 
not  the  single  page,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  to  be  little  or  no  margin  on  the  inner  edges 
of  the  pages,  so  as  to  mass  all  the  type 
surface  together.  The  result  of  this,  of 
course,  is  practical  inconvenience  in  reading 
the  inner  portion,  especially  in  a newly-bound 
book,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  centre 
flat.  _ In  such  a case  what  is  unpractical  is 
inartistic,  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any 
better  reason  to  be  given  for  this  recom- 
mendation than  a mere  fancy  for  archcco- 
logical  precedent. 


opinion,  Mr.  Pownall  advised  the  Council 
against  using  any  artificial  means  to  clean 
the  bricks,  which  have  now,  by  the  action  of 
rain  and  atmosphere,  regained  their  proper 
colour  and  appearance.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  brickwork,  which  had  such  a 
very  bad  appearance  not  long  since,  has 
cleaned  itself.  Comparing  the  former  appear- 
ance of  the  building  with  the  present,  we 
were  under  the  impression  that  vigorous 
artificial  cleansing  must  have  been  used. 


The  Clerkenwell  County  Court  was 
witness  last  week  to  a satisfactory 
decision  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
by  which  a jury  held  that  premises  near 
Essex-road,  belonging  to  one  Thomas  Buck- 
land,  of  495,  Old  Kent-road,  were  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  28/. 
damages.  The  defendant  was  obviously  a 
hardened  offender,  since  he  had  previously 
been  fined  20/.  for  disobeying  an  order 
of  the  Vestry  to  execute  certain  sanitary 
repairs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  various 
insanitary  details.  A doctor  who  was  called 
described  going  out  into  the  basement  as 
being  “ like  putting  your  head  into  a sewer.” 
It  was  proved  also  that  two  children  died  of 
typhoid  fever  contracted  in  these  premises. 
But  such  facts  show  that  much  closer  in- 
spection of  insanitary  dwellings  is  required 
in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
imprisonment,  and  not  a fine,  should  be  the 
punishment  of  any  person  who  is  proved  to 
have  let  dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
We  are  aware  that  the  proceedings  on  which 
we  have  commented  were  of  a civil  character, 
but  the  law  should  be  reformed  on  this  point 
so  that  a prosecution  may  follow  such  a 
verdict  as  the  above.  To  keep  buildings  in 
such  a state  that  the  habitation  of  them 
causes  death  is  little  better  than  deliberate 
murder. 


WE  hope  we  may  be  excused  (copyright 
notwithstanding)  for  quoting  in  full 
the  following  verses  from  Punch  of  this 
week  in  regard  to  the  Law  Courts  ; they  sum 
up  so  very  well,  in  a light  vein,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  building,  that  we  should 
like  to  put  them  on  record  in  our  columns 


“The  Central  Hall  or  the  Law  Courts. 


IN  reference  to  the  recently  - erected 
Westminster  Guildhall,  a few  facts 
about  which  will  be  found  set  down  in  our 
column  of  General  Building  News,  we 
thought  it  would  be  of  practical  interest  to 
our  readers  to  have  some  definite  statement  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  unusual  efflorescence  on 
the  bricks  (which  must  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  every  passer-by  when  the  building 
was  just  completed),  and  the  steps  taken  to 
get  rid  of  it.  We  accordingly  communicated 
with  Mr.  Pownall,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Council  and  the  architect  of  the  building, 
in  regard  to  this.  He  replies  that  in  his 
opinion  the  efflorescence  arose  from  the 
natural  salts  in  the  clay  of  the  bricks 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Portland  cement 
which  was  used  throughout  thebuilding,  and 
drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  walls  at  one 
time  owing  to  the  great  heat  to  which  the 
exterior  was  subjected  during  the  exceptional 
weather  of  last  summer.  Holding  this 


0 Barristers’  wigs  from  far  and  wide 
You  gather  anew  ! 

The  Strand,  like  meadow  with  daisies  pied. 

Is  dotted  with  you. 

You  crowd  the  courts,  so  stuffy,  so  small, 

So  awkwardly  placed  ; 

You  don’t  go  into  the  Central  Hall — 

Magnificent  waste ; 

That  thing  of  beauty  was  meant  to  be 
For  ever  a joy. 

Just  built  to  accommodate,  as  we  see, 

One  messenger  boy. 

Proud  emblem  he  of  the  empire’s  might, 

That  thus,  for  a whim, 

Spent  pounds  in  thousands  with  such  delight 
Just  to  shelter  him. 

The  courts  are  draughty,  the  courts  are  dark, 

The  passages  small, 

And  witness,  client,  solicitor,  clerk, 

Are  squeezed  in  them  all. 

Those  lancet  windows  on  winding  stairs 
Don’t  help  one  to  see  ; 

A falling  Commis-sioner  even  swears 
Without  any  fee. 

Still  though  we  stumble  and  though  we're  squeezed, 
We  all  recollect 

That  deserted  Hall,  and  we’re  truly  pleased 
With  its  fine  effect. 

Tlie  vacant  acre  of  paving  there 

Should  never  annoy, 

It  has  one  occupant,  we're  aware — 

That  messenger  boy.  ” . 


For  all  that,  we  cannot  regret  the  building  of 
the  Hall.  It  may  be  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  lawyers,  but  it  has  added  a piece  ot 
pchitectural  scenery  to  London,  a grand 
interior  into  which  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  no  business  at  the  Law 
Courts  may  turn  in  sometimes  and  refresh 
their  minds;  and  if,  as  Punch  says,  it  was 
meant  to  be  “ for  ever  a joy,"  it  has  at  all 
events  not  failed  in  that  respect. 
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The  first  of  the  “James  Forrest”  lectures, 
established  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  honour  of  their  able  and  long- 
tried  Secretary,  was  delivered  on  May  4 of 
this  year  (the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Forrest  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Institution)  by  Dr.  Anderson,  F.R.S., 
and  is  now  issued  in  a pamphlet  form.*  It 
is  a masterly  and  philosophical  essay  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Interdependence  of  Abstract 
Science  and  Engineering.”  The  object  of 
the  lecture  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  to  point 
out  the  connexion  of  abstract  scientific 
speculation  and  study  with  the  ultimate 
practical  results  of  engineering.  It  is  a 
paper  not  only  containing  much  thought  in 
itself,  but  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  thinking  in 
others.  While  mentioning  it,  vve  may  also 
congratulate  Mr.  Forrest  on  the  recognition 
of  his  services  by  the  Institution  in  thus 
connecting  his  name  with  a series  of  im- 
portant lectures ; while  the  feeling  which 
prompted  such  a recognition  is  equally 
honourable  to  the  Institution. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 

THE  president's  ADDRESS. 

The  openinc  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Alliance  with  Provincial  Societies. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council 
propiosed  to  admit  to  alliance  with  the  Institute 
two  provincial  societies — the  York  Architectural 
Society,  and  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and 
Monmouthshire  Architects’  Society.  These 
two  societies  had  some  time  since  applied  for 
alliance  with  the  Institute,  and  their  constitutions 
and  rules  had  virtually  been  revised  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  such  a position  as  to  qualify  them 
for  alliance  with  the  Institute.  The  advantage 
of  assimilating  the  organic  rules  and  declarations 
of  the  members  of  the  allied  societies  to  those  of 
the  Chartered  Corporation  of  London  could  not 
be  doubted,  and  therefore  he  had  pleasure  in 
formally  moving  “That  the  York  Architectural 
Society,  and  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and 
Monmouthshire  Architects’  Society,  be  admitted 
to  alliance.” 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  Fresidefit's  Address, 

The  President  then  delivered  the  opening 
address  of  the  session,  which  was  as  follows  : — 
Those  of  you  who  were  good  enough  to  honour 
me  with  your  presence  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
last  session  may  remember  that  the  keynote  which 
pervaded  the  address  it  was  then  my  privilege  to 
deliver  was  Progress,  and  from  that  standpoint  I 
noticed  some  subjects  of  professional  interest. 
Progress  leads  to  Attainment,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
natural  sequence  to  pass  from  the  means  to  the 
end,  and  from  the  higher  platform  to  review  some 
points  that  may  be  supposed  to  interest  the 
architect,  and  less  directly  the  public. 

No  one  who  regards  life  as  a serious  reality  fails 
to  set  up  some  goal,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
life  is  passed.  The  goals  of  some  wither  with 
possession — the  object  is  too  material,  attainment 
too  easy.  The  noblest,  as  well  as  the  happiest, 
lives  are  passed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  the 
standard  of  which  is  so  lofty  that  it  is  never  fully 
attained.  Point  after  point  may  be  gained,  each 
one  higher  than  the  last ; but,  as  with  the  Alpine 
climber,  ever  in  front  is  displayed  the  as  yet 
unattained  excelsior  of  excellence,  which  for  the 
architect  is  enshrined  In  truth  and  beauty.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  such  aspirations  the 
oldest  men  are  still  students,  because  their  ideal 
of  excellence  is  so  lofty  that  life  is  too  short  to 
attain  it.  But,  just  as  the  highest  life  is  sustained 
and  inspired  by  hope,  which  can  alone  find  full 
fruition  hereafter,  so  the  life  of  the  artist  is  en- 
nobled by  the  yearning  for  the  attainment  of 
excellence,  which  no  disappointment  can  extin- 
guish, and  no  success  can  satisfy.  This  is  the  art 
life  worth  living. 

Architects,  however,  are  sometimes  reproached 
with  incapacity  because  they  fail  to  attain  an 
ideal  which  the  public  choose  to  establish.  Such 
reproach  has  often  been  cast  at  the  architects  of 
this  century  because  they  have  not  created  what 
is  called  a new  style  of  architecture.  No  indica- 
tion is  vouchsafed  of  what  is  meant  by  those 
words,  probably  because  no  reflection  has  been 

• To  be  obtained  from  the  Insiimiion  of  Civil  Engineers. 


bestowed  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  _ to 
censure  a body  of  educated  men  by  accusing 
them  of  want  of  originality,  and  of  slavishly 
copying  the  works  of  others.  In  order  to  meet 
the  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  apprehend  what 
architecture  is.  When  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  when  they  had  to  work, 
when  they  founded  communities,  when  they  erected 
buildings  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  and 
when  such  buildings  were  constructed  with  regard 
to  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  architecture 
was  born.  Thus,  architecture  is  the  product^  of 
the  necessities  of  life  coupled  with  the  aspiration 
for  the  beautiful.  The  development  of  this  germ 
has  found  expression  in  the  buildings,  monuments, 
and  shrines  of  succeeding  generations  ; and  what 
are  known  as  styles  of  architecture  are  simply  the 
adaptation  of  this  germ  to  climatic  influences  and 
conditions  of  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  With  the  modification  of  such  conditions 
they  become  subject  to  variation.  Thus,  the 
architecture  of  feudal  times,  when  warfare  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  was  characterised  by 
massive  solidity,  unbroken  wall-space,  diminutive 
openings,  and  bald  simplicity.  Such  charac- 
teristics, necessitated  by  the  hardy  severity  of  a 
warlike  age,  would  obviously  be  ill  adapted  to  the 
advanced  civilisation  and  luxurious  refinement  of 
these  days  of  peace  and  accumulated  wealth  ; and 
so  solidity  gives  place  to  lightness,  wall-space  to 
fenestration,  simplicity  to  ornamentation. 

If,  then,  architecture  is  the  outcome  of  actual 
conditions  of  life,  it  follows  that  to  create  a new 
style  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual  or  any 
body  of  architects,  no  matter  how  bountifully  he, 
or  they,  may  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
original  design.  Are  the  conditions  of  life  in  our 
day  distinctively  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers?  Our 
climate,  much  as  it  is  abused — and,  as  I think, 
unjustly — remains  much  the  same.  We  eat,  we 
drink,  we  work,  we  sleep,  we  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  and  in  all  essential  conditions 
we  live  and  die  as  our  ancestors  have  done  before 
us.  Is  it,  then,  reasonable  to  anticipate  the 
advent  of  a new  architecture?  Cause  and  effect 
are  inseparable.  With  new  conditions  of  life,  a 
new  architecture  will  be  called  into  existence ; 
but  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  national  life 
remain  unchanged,  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  illogical 
to  traduce  the  architects  of  this  age  for  having 
failed  to  attain  to  the  creation  of  a new  style  of 
architecture. 

But  it  is  alleged  further  that  our  system  of 
education,  and,  resulting  from  that,  our  pro- 
grammes of  examinations,  tend  to  rivet  the  chains 
that  bind  and  restrict  us  to  the  past ; that  we 
inculcate  the  study  of  schools  of  architecture 
which  were  called  into  being  by  conditions  that 
no  longer  exist ; that  we  teach  forms  and  pro- 
portions defined  by  masters  in  such  schools,  which 
were  beautiful  because  appropriate  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  their  day,  but  which  are  not 
appropriate,  and  therefore  not  beautiful,  now ; 
that  we  encourage  the  student  to  paraphrase 
Greek,  Roman,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Saracenic, 
Renaissance,  Hindoo,  Buimese,  Siamese,  or 
Chinese  art  ; that  historic  styles  have  nothing  to 
do  with  architecture  ; that  English  composition, 
geography,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  or  German, 
have  no  connexion  with  it — in  a word,  that  we 
look  on  the  essential  as  unimportant,  though  most 
rigorously  insisting  on  what  is  of  no  use.  Instead 
of  this,  we  are  told  that  we  should  inaugurate  a 
system  of  education  and  examination  that  would 
not  disturb  the  oblivion  of  the  dead  past,  but 
that  would  tend  to  develop  native  power  by 
encouraging  students  to  realise  the  actual  require- 
ments of  a living  age,  and  to  design  forms  and 
proportions  such  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  them  ; 
that  ifwe  want  to  test  real  progress  we  should  see 
what  students  can  make  of  a storey-post,  a cast- 
iron  column,  a wrought  or  cast-iron  girder;  how 
they  can  adorn  a door  or  window,  or  group  them  ; 
if  they  can  light  efficiently  or  aisthetically  when 
light  is  only  wanted  to  produce  a mental  impres- 
sion ; or  if  they  know  what  forms  and  proportions 
are  good  for  sound. 

In  this  and  in  all  such  representations  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  that  is  plausible  and  calculated  to 
attract  and  captivate  the  unthinking  ; nay,  more, 
there  is  much  in  which  we  cannot  but  concur. 
\Ve  all  desire  to  encourage  and  to  develop  original 
power.  It  is  inevitable  that  those  who  cherish 
the  architecture  of  a past  age  to  which  they  are 
passionately  devoted,  and  which  in  their  judgment 
is  not  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
day,  should  exercise  an  influence  on  their  pupils 
and  assistants  in  the  direction  of  their  preference  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  preference  for 
forms  or  features  which  a past  age  admired  and 
practised  restricts  the  development  of  native 


power.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  such  representa- 

tions as  I have  referred  to  rest  on  a fallacy  ? The 
inferred  assumption  is  that  originality  may  be  the 
product  of  education.  Now',  individuality — that 
which  educes  original  w'Otk,  instead  of  repro- 
ducing the  work  of  others— is  a natural  endow- 
ment which  education  and  examination  can  neither 
create  nor  smother.  That  it  is  rare  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  Art,  as  in  other  callings,  the 
possessor  secures  a following,  and  founds  a school. 
The  majority  of  men  are  only  too  willing  to  follow 
where  one  master-mind  leads.  The  fact  of  having 
studied  and  been  imbued  with  admiration  for  pro- 
portions and  forms  which  are  the  legacy  of  a past 
generation  will  not  prevent  originality  from  find- 
ing expression ; nay,  it  is  certain  that  creative 
power  will  in  no  sense  be  injured,  but  rather 
refined,  by  the  study  of  beautiful  forms  and  chaste 
proportions  attained  by  past  masters  of  the  art, 
and  by  the  principles  on  which  such  forms 
and  proportions  were  based.  If  it  be  true  that 
Latin  and  history  have  no  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture, it  is  in  the  same  sense  true  that  the  dead 
languages  have  no  connexion  with  the  life’s  work 
of  most  of  those  who  are  taught  them  ; but  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  such  teaching  is  the  best 
possible  mental  and  educational  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  the  work  of  life  ; and  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  banish  the  teaching  of  Latin  or  Greek  . 
from  our  schools,  as  to  exclude  a knowledge  of  f 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  history  from  the  ; 
education  of  architectural  students.  The  more  : 
highly  educated  our  students  are— not  merely  in  i 
technical  training,  but  in  respect  of  general  attain-  • 
ments  and  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  past — the  ; 
better  will  it  be  for  the  future  of  architecture.  . 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  well  said:  “ He  who  is  i 
acquainted  with  the  works  which  have  pleased  1 
different  ages  and  different  countries,  and  has  ■ 
formed  his  opinion  on  them,  has  more  materials,  , 
and  more  means  of  knowing  what  is  analogous  to  ; 
the  mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  conversant  onlyl 
with  the  works  of  his  own  country.”  In  the  same  l 
relation,  the  gifted  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  addressed  to  students  words  as  eloquent 
as  they  are  true  when  he  asked  them  “ to  believe  i 
that  the  gathered  experience  of  past  ages  is  a : 
precious  heritage  and  not  an  irksome  load,  and  i 
that  nothing  will  better  fortify  them  for  future  1 
and  free  development  than  the  reverent  and  the  ■ 

loving  study  of  the  past.” 

And  if  it  be  right  that  the  education  of  ; 
architectural  students  should  be  not  merely 
technical  but  liberal,  does  it  not  follow  that  an 
examination  which  is  established  for  the  purpose  ■, 
of  testing  the  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  ■ 
possess  should  be  coextensive  ? The  range  of  ; 
subjects  embraced  in  the  study  of  architecture  is  i 
wide,  because  there  are  so  many  cognate  subject  ! 
of  which  it  is  essential  to  know  something  ; and,  : 
further,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  professor  • 
of  a fine  art  should  not  merely  be  technically  an  i 
expert,  but  that  he  should  be  also  a man  of  refine- 1 
ment  and  culture.  I have  little  sympathy,  there- 1 
fore,  with  the  carping  criticisms  that  occasionally! 
teach  me  respecting  the  details  of  our  scheme  oti 
examinations.  The  experience  which  can  alone: 
be  acquired  by  time  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the 
modification  of  some,  or  the  expansion  of  other, 
features.  No  one  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  claim  1 
perfection  for  a scheme  which  is  as  yet  in  its  1 
infancy.  I confess,  however,  that  to  my  mind' 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  to  remedy, ; 
and  that  the  scheme  has  already  met  with  so  largei 
a measure  of  success,  speaks  volumes  for  thel 
wisdom  and  the  enlightened  foresight  of  thei 
Board  of  Examiners  and  of  their  Chairman.  Somei 
of  you,  indeed,  have  thought— and  I confess  to 
having  sympathised  with  you — that  too  littlei 
prominence  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  the 
subject  of  design  ; but  the  Board  of  Examiners 
have  evinced  their  desire  to  meet  any  legitimate 
objection  by  extending,  as  they  have  now 
done,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  impoitanti 
subject  from  six  hours  to  two  entire  days 
out  of  the  six  days  to  be  occupied  by 
the  final  examination,  as  compared  with  half  a 
day  to  be  given  up  to  history,  architectural, 
features,  hygiene,  materials,  construction,  and 
specifications  and  professional  practice,  respect 
tively,  the  sixth  day  being  devoted  to  the  oral 
examination.  This  is  a change  for  the  better, 
which  w ill  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  studentsi 
and  which  meets  with  my  entire  concurrences 
I should,  however,  deplore  any  undue  limitation 
in  our  progressive  Examinations,  in  respect  0 
literary  or  historical  subjects,  which  are  not  only 
of  vast  utility  in  themselves,  but  are  essential 
elements  in  the  equipment  of  one  who  aspires  tc 
be  qualified  as  an  architect  to  take  his  place  wiU 
men  of  education  and  learning. 

It  is  alleged,  as  I have  said,  that  the  architects 
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of  our  day  are  devoid  of  originality  because  they 

have  not  created  a so-called  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  that  our  system  of  education  and 
examination  is  defective  because  it  restricts  the 
encouragement  of  native  power  and  rivets  the 
chains  that  bind  us  to  a dead  past.  Let  the  tree 
be  judged  by  its  fruit.  If  these  allegations  be  true, 
the  result  would  be  apparent  in  the  architecture  of 
the  day,  which  should  be  lame,  insipid— a slavish 
reproduction  of  dead  forms  and  proportions, 
devoid  alike  of  interest  and  of  life.  Is  it  so?  I 
am  not  expressing  approval  of  all  contemporary 
works ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  by  adverse  critics,  our 
architecture  exhibits  characteristics  the  reverse  of 
these._  In  point  of  material,  the  contrast  with  the 
past  IS  striking,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  the 
Iree  use  of  terra-cotta,  marble,  or  faience,  that  is 
so  much  in  vogue ; while  in  respect  to  design,  I 
challenge  any  impartial  observer  to  find  precedents 
lor  many  modern  buildings,  which  seem  to  sparkle 
with  the  impress  of  novelty.  To  quote  illustra- 
tions from  the  works  of  living  architects  would  be 
invidious,  but  many  examples  will  occur  to  you 
which  exhibit  remarkable  ability  and  originality 
on  the  part  of  their  authors,  I conclude,  there- 
lorc,  that  the  allegations  to  which  I have  referred 
—although  occasionally  emanating  from  those 
whose  position  entitles  their  opinions  to  respect- 
are  groundless,  and  are  refuted  by  the  attainments 
or  contemporary  architects,  whose  works,  whether 
we  admire  them  or  not,  are  the  expression,  not  of 
a dead  art,  but  of  life  and  power. 

Archttechtral  Provinces  or  Districts, 


In  my  last  inaugural  address  I incidentally 
reJerred  to  a scheme  which  was  then  under  con- 
sideration for  dividing  the  United  Kingdom  into 
architectural  provinces,  each  having  its  local 
centre,  with  the  view  of  combining  in  one  system 
he  various  scattered  architectural  agencies 
throughout  the  country  and  uniting  them  directly 
with  the  heart  of  the  system,  the  chartered  body 
in  London.  The  subject  has  since  been  fully 
discussed  and  considered  at  a conference  which 
I was  convened  at  Liverpool  last  April  by  the 
, Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  whicli  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  most  of  the  allied 
wcielies,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the 
: Koyal  Institute  appointed  by  the  Council  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Liverpool  Society. 
A full  report  of  the  discussion  has  been  furnished 

^ may  quote  two  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  as  embodying 
the  result  of  the  Conference.  The  first  is “That 
this  Conference  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
architectural  ^cieties  in  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  has  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  proposal  to  divide  the  United 
Kingdom  into  architectural  provinces,  which,  if 
successfully  earned  out,  will  materially  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country.’' 

The  second  resolution  is  That  by  the  estab- 

architectural  provinces  the 
Architectural  Society  of  each  district  will  have  its 
local  centre,  and  in  time,  by  absorbing  within  its 
centre  all  architects  of  repute,  bring  into  har- 
monious and  united  action  the  scattered  and 
unorganised  members  of  the  profession  j strengthen 
the  position  of  all  local  practitioners,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  socially;  and  enable  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  extending  throughout  the  country 
Itheadvant^es  of  the  Progressive  Examinations 
now  established  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
I Architects;  and,  by  promoting  a systematic 
jOrganisation_  for  educational  purposes,  utilising 
land  developing  such  means  of  instruction  as  may 
be  available  at  and  in  connexion  with  such 
centres,  raise  the  standard  of  architectural 
education  in  all  parts.” 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  by  the  Council  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a scheme  which,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  has  been  submitted  to 
and  accepted  generally  by  each  of  our  allied 
societies.  I have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  scheme.  Beginning  with 
Englantl  and  Wales >=■  b 
The  Northern  Architectural  Association  has 
Newcastle  for  its  centre,  and  Northumberland 
and  Durham  for  its  province. 

The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society 
has  Leeds  for  its  centre,  and  the  greater  part  of 
iorkshire  for  its  province. 

The  York  Architectural  Society  has  York  for 
ds  centre,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
Hiding  and  the  parliamentary  division  of  York  for 
its  province. 

The  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur- 
.'eyors  has  Sheffield  for  its  centre,  and  Derbyshire, 
lorthern  Lincolnshire,  and  a part  of  South 
‘Orkshire  for  its  province. 


The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  has 
Manchester  for  its  centre,  and  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  parts  of  I,ancashire  and 
Cheshire  for  its  province. 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  has  Liver- 
pool for  its  centre,  and  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  with  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh, 
Carnarvon,  Anglesaa,  Merioneth,  and  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  its  province. 

The  Nottingham  Architectural  Society  has 
Nottingham  for  its  centre,  and  Nottinghamshire 
and  part  of  Lincolnshire,  including  Lincoln,  for 
Its  province. 

The  Birmingham  Architectural  Association  has 
Birmingham  for  its  centre,  and  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire  for  its  province. 

The  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of 
Architects  has  Leicester  for  its  centre,  and 
Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire  for  its  province. 

_ The  Bristol  Society  of  Architects  has  Bristol  for 
its  centre,  and  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
set. and  Dorset  for  its  province. 

The  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire 
Architects’  Society  has  Cardiff  for  its  centre,  and 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Cardigan,  Pem- 
broke, Carmarthen,  and  Monmouth  for  its 
province. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society 
has  Exeter  for  its  centre,  and  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  for  its  province. 

The  Society  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
established  in  the  Eastern  Counties  would  have 
Cambridge  for  its  centre,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  for  its 
province. 

The  Home  District  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  comprises,  with  London  for  its 
centre,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
and  Kent;  and,  until  the  formation  of  the  sug- 
gested Cambridge  Society,  the  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

In  Scotland  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects 
has  Glasgow  for  its  centre,  and  the  Lowlands 
south  of  the  Porth,  with  Argyleshire  for  its 
province. 

The  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science, 
and  Art  has  Dundee  for  its  centre,  and  the  High- 
lands north  of  the  Forth  for  its  province. 

In^  the  event  of  centres  being  established  at 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  these  Southern  and 
Northern  provinces  would  be  subdivided. 

In  Ireland  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland  has  Dublin  for  its  centre,  and,  until 
the  development  of  local  societies,  the  whole  of 
Ireland  for  its  province. 

In  the  matter  of  educational  facilities,  as  regards 
the  home  division,  thoroughness  of  teaching  and 
training  is  secured  to  the  student  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  whose  curriculum  was  described 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  last  year  by  Mr.  Farrow. 
This  curriculum,  which  has  now  entered  upon  its 
third  year,  has  proved  to  be  a great  success,  and  a 
course  of  education  is  afforded  therein  which  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
students.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
curriculum  at  King’s  College,  a full  description 
of  which  was  recently  given  in  the  Journal ; and 
of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  series  of 
lectures  now  being  delivered  twice  a week  at 
Uriiversity  College. 

In  the  majority  of  the  architectural  provinces 
educational  facilities  exist  which  are  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  our  allied  societies,  and  which 
you  will  find  described  in  detail  in  the  ‘ ‘ Kalendar” 
for  1893-94,  jiist  issued. 

In  Manchester  great  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  courses  of  instruction  in 
architecture  and  kindred  subjects,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gressive examinations  of  the  Institute,  having 
been  arranged  by  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  in  co-operation  with  the  technical 
school  of  that  city.  Classes  for  students, 
elementary  and  advanced,  have  also  been 
established  by  the  Society,  and  valuable  prizes 
are  awarded  ; and  at  the  Manchester  School  of 
Art  facilities  are  now  provided  for  the  training  of 
the  student  of  architecture. 

At  Glasgow  great  success  has  attended  the 
architectural  courses  at  the  Technical  College, 
and  classes  in  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  art  have  been  added  during  the  past  year.  A 
curriculum  having  specially  in  view  the  several 
examinations  of  the  Institute  has  been  started  at 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art ; and  a prominent 
place  is  now  accorded  to  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  classes  of  great 
practical  utility  to  the  student  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


In  the  district  of  which  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural_  Association  is  the  centre,  a most  com- 
prehensive curriculum,  extending  over  a period  of 
five  years,  has  been  drafted  by  the  Association, 
and  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  preparation  for  the  Institute  examina- 
tions again  being  the  object  in  view.  The  Asso- 
ciation itself  provides  courses  of  lectures  during 
the  winter  months,  and  architecture  in  its  elemen- 
tary stages  is  a subject  of  importance  at  primary 
schools  in  the  district. 

Full  particulars  of  the  very  complete  course  in 
architecture  now  in  operation  at  Birmingham 
were  published  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal  last 
November ; and  the  classes  in  Construction  and 
Design  held  during  six  months  of  the  year  at  the 
offices  of  prominent  members  of  the  profession  in 
Birmingham  have  been  well  attended  and  fruitful 
of  result,  proving  of  the  utmost  value  to  architects’ 
assistants  and  others. 

In  Sheffield,  in  Nottingham,  in  Leicester,  new 
classes  have  been  formed  for  the  winter  session. 
At  Liverpool,  by  means  of  a grant  from  the  City 
Council ; at  Leeds,  with  similar  aid  from  the 
West  Riding  County  Council — examples  to  be 
commended  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  similarly 
constituted  bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
— lectures  on  subjects  of  value  to  the  embryo 
architect  are  regularly  delivered. 

The  three-years’  course  in  architecture  at  the 
Dundee  and  District  Association  appears  to  be 
very  complete  and  full  of  promise.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  which  prepare 
students  for  the  Institute  examinations  ; and  of 
the  classes  in  the  Science  School,  which  are 
specially  arranged  for  the  same  purpose. 

\ou  will  all,  no  doubt,  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  importance  of  this  scheme  of 
architectural  provinces,  which  owes  its  origin  and 
existence  to  the  active  mind  and  organising 
power  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  is  great.  It  may 
obviously  be  the  means  of  developing  and 
maturing  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  an  educational  system  which,  under  wise 
guidance,  may  be  productive  of  most  beneficial 
results  to  the  architects  of  the  future.  Moreover, 
the  creation  of  properly-defined  districts,  each 
with  its  local  centre  in  direct  communication  with 
the  metropolis,  should  certainly  tend  to  promote 
the  consolidation  of  the  profession  by  encouraging 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  its  members,  and 
interchange  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  professional 
interest.  I therefore  hail  the  establishment  of  the 
scheme  as  an  attainment  of  no  little  consequence 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession. 


Representation  of  Allied  Societies  on  the  Council. 

The  Conference  of  Allied  Societies  at  Liver- 
pool, to  which  I have  already  referred,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution : — 
“That,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  of  each  society 
may  permit,  it  is  desirable  that  the  President  for 
the  time  being  of  each  provincial  centre  shall 
have  a seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  ; and 
that  this  Conference  do  represent  to  the  Council 
the  desirability  of  steps  being  taken  to  obtain 
such  modification  of  By-law  No.  25  as  will 
enable  this  to  be  done.”  The  practical  sympathy 
of  the  Council  with  this  resolution  was  evinced 
when,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Institute  held 
on  June  5 last,  it  was  moved  from  the  chair  that 
such  alterations  should  be  made  in  By-law  25  as 
would  permit  of  the  proposal  being  carried 
into  effect.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
in  _ their  desire  to  carry  out  a suggestion 
which  invoked  their  sympathy,  the  Council  over- 
looked a difficulty  presented  by  certain  words 
in  the  Charter — and  I desire  to  express  regret  for 
an  oversight  for  which  I am  to  some  extent 
responsible.  The  Charter  declares  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  “to  be  elected  at 
a general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  ” ; and 
on  Mr.  E.  T.  Ilall  pointing  out  that  if  the 
Charter  stipulates  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
must  be  elected  it  would  be  impossible  to  allot 
seats  to  ex-officio  members,  or  to  members  created 
otherwise  than  by  election,  I admitted  the  force 
of  the  constitutional  difficulty,  and  the  matter 
was  thereupon  referred  back  to  the  Council  for 
reconsideration.  I embrace  this  opportunity  to 
intimate  that  the  Council,  having  reconsidered 
the  question,  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Hall  is  a valid  one ; and  that, 
having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  it  is 
impracticable  to  adopt  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Liverpool  Conference.  Actuated,  however, 
by  the  strong  desire  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
allied  societies,  a scheme  has  been  formulated 
which  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  effect 
the  object  in  view,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  without 
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contravening  the  terms  of  the  Charter  and  By- 
laws ; and  they  have  accordingly  embodied  it  in 
the  following  Standing  Order  : — 

I.  That  for  the  Class  C (By-law  No.  25)  of  Presi- 
dents of  Allied  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Council  shall  annually  make  the  following  nomina- 
tions;— , . 

As  to  one  place.  The  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland. 

As  to  six  places.  The  Presidents  for  the  time 
being  of  those  six  of  the  Allied  Societies  which 
then  contain  the  greatest  number  of  subscribing 
members  of  the  Institute. 

As  to  two  places.  In  rotation  the  Presidents  of 
two  of  the  remaining  Allied  Societies,  priority 
in  order  of  rotation  being  given  to  those  Societies 
which,  at  tlie  institution  of  the  rota,  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  subscribing  members  of  the 
Institute. 

2.  When  all  the  said  remaining  Societies  have 
been  represented  in  such  rotation,  the  Council  may, 
if  they  think  fit.  make  a new  order  of  rotation  based 
on  the  same  priority,  and  so  on  in  cycles. 

3.  Should  it  at  any  time  appear  to  the  Council 
desirable  that  the  President  of  any  Society  not  on 
the  rota  for  the  year  should  be  included  on  the 
nomination  list  of  the  Council,  either  on  the  ground 
of  (a)  the  eminence  of  any  such  President,  or  (i) 
the  activity  in  the  advancement  of  architecture  of 
any  such  Society,  or  (r)  other  causes  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  shall  be  sufficient,  then  the 
Council  shall  include  the  name  of  such  Presi- 
dent in  the  Class  A of  “eighteen  members  of 
Council,"  and  shall  not  in  such  class  nominate  any 
other  Fellow  of  the  Institute  resident  or  practising 
within  the  district  or  sphere  of  influence  recognised 
by  the  Council  as  appertaining  to  such  Society. 

I feel  confident  that  for  the  present,  at  all 
events,  this  may  be  accepted  as  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  our  provincial 
brethren  will  recognise  that,  as  no  mere  alteration 
of  a bye-law  could  effect  what  they  and  we 
desired,  we  have  done  all  we  possibly  can  do 
within  our  constitutional  powers.  I am  sure  I 
express  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
my  own,  when  I say  that  nothing  will  afford  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  no  vacant  seats  among 
the  nine  that  are  alloted  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  allied  societies. 


abhor  ? Until  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  have  a 1 1 am  sure,  was  neither  thought  of  nor  desired  hy 
mandate  from  the  profession,  and  from  the  1 its  authors.  It  is,  I fear,  responsible  for  having 
chartered  body  which  represents  it,  they  are  not 


justified  in  putting  us  to  the  expense  of  opposing 
in  Parliament  their  constantly  recurring  and  futile 
efforts.  I protest  that  I am  sick  of  legislation. 
The  country  is  deluged  with  it  to  the  detriment 
of  wise  government.  In  the  olden  time  when 
people  had  grievances  they  set  themselves  to 
remedy  them  ; now,  all  seem  to  expect  the  State 
to  do  for  them  what  they  should  do  themselves. 
Free  education  has  by  legislation  been  provided 
for  one  class  of  the  community,  which  was 
perfectly  well  able  to  pay  for  it,  at  the  expense 
of  other  classes  -on  what  grounds  of  justice  or 
consistency  I have  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend, for  the  law  had  already  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  those  who  through 
poverty  or  misfortune  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
It.  The  British  workman  would  have  the  State 
declare  that  he  is  to  work  eight  hours  only  and 
no  more,  thereby  destroying  the  manly  inde- 
pendence which  was  his  characteristic  until  the 
advent  of  self-seeking  agitators  and  socialistic 
demagogues.  Such  things  are  unmistakable 
indications  of  decreptitude  and  decay.  Not  long 
since  I read  of  a message  addressed  by  the  Queen 
of  Raratonga  to  the  Parliament  of  her  antipodean 
empire,  in  which  these  words  occur  ; “_\Ve  have 
not  prepared  any  new  laws  for  your  consideration. 
The  Federal  Government  is  still  young,  and  we 
think  the  fewer  laws  that  are  made  the  better.” 
Oh,  happy  Raratonga  ! and  blessed  precedent 
for  a Queen’s  speech  ! Let  politicians  pander  as 
they  will  for  the  votes  of  the  working  classes — 
the  root  of  far  too  much  modern  legislation — we, 
at  all  events,  desire  to  be  left  alone  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  independence  to  which  we  have 
attained  ; and  as  for  Registration  Bills,  we  will 
have  none  of  them. 


Disadvantages  of  Non-Metropolitan  Members, 
The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  directed 
to  the  injury  which  non-metropolitan  members 
sustain  at  the  hands  of  the  provincial  builder- 
architect,  who  appears  to  flourish-  in  some 
localities  like  the  green  bay-tree,  and  who,  it  is 
alleged,  does  not  hesitate  to  tout  for  work  and  to 
accept  surreptitious  allowances.  We  are  assured 
that  almost  complete  ignorance  prevails  in  some 
districts  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
that  our  country  members  consequently  do  not 
reap  the  benefits  of  membership  as  they  would  if 
such  tenets  were  well  known.  With  the  view  of 
assisting  our  provincial  brethren  to  maintain 
their  honourable  position,  and  to  defeat  the 
depredations  of  unprincipled  quacks,  it  cannot 
be  too  generally  known  that  on  election  no 
Fellow  or  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  is 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship until  he  has  signed  a declaration  whereby 
he  promises  and  agrees  that  he  will  not  accept 
any  trade  or  other  discount,  or  illicit 
surreptitious  commission  or  allowance  in  con- 
nexion with  any  works  the  execution  of  which  he 
may  be  engaged  to  superintend,  or  with  any  other 
professional  business  wliich  may  be  entrusted  to 
him  ; and  that,  having  read  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration and  Bye-laws  of  the  Royal  Institute,  he 
will  be  governed  and  bound  thereby  until  he  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  a member,  and  that  by  every 
lawful  means  in  his  power  he  will  advance  the 
interests  and  objects  of  the  Royal  Institute.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  pirates  referred  to  have  it  in 
their  jxiwer,  in  view  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  to  damage  materially  honourable  prac- 
titioners ; and  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  by  dis- 
seminating these  facts  among  provincial  news- 
jiapers,  that  the  public  may  liecome  better 
informed  as  to  the  position  and  character  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  genuine  architect  may  be  thereby  strengthened 
and  confirmed. 


fired  the  “ legal  soul  ” even  of  so  great  a luminary 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  appears 
to  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  same 
system  of  charge  can  fairly  be  applicable  to 
the  design  of  work  which  is  executed,  and 
to  the  design  of  w-ork  which  is  abandoned. 
We  may,  however,  live  in  hope  that  the 
mind  of  Lord  Coleridge  may  yet  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  appears  to  us  so  fair  and 
so  simple.  I may,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  be  permitted  to  say  that  some 
months  since  I deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  your 
representative,  to  address  his  Lordship,  and 
take  exception  to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  unjustifiable  strictures  which  he  passed  on  the 
profession  of  architects  in  relation  to  a case  which 
was  tried  before  him  ; and  I am  the  more  glad  to 
refer  to  this  because  it  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  publicly  the  extremely  courteous 
reply  which  Lord  Coleridge  addressed  to  me,  in 
expressing  regret  for  the  words  he  had  used. 

On  the  whole,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
admirable  simplicity  of  the  present  system  of 
charges,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  most  other  countries,  renders  it 
preferable  to  any  code  of  charges  based  on  time 
occupied ; and  that  in  it  we  have  reached  the 
attainment  of  the  simplest  and,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  probably  the  best,  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  A’ew  Journal. 


Legal  Registration  of  Architects. 

Once  again  has  a suggested  Registration  Bill 
for  Architects  been  introduced  into  Parliament, 
and  once  again  have  we  lodged  a petition  against 
a measure  which  I regard  as  pernicious,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  architecture. 
Why  should  we,  members  of  a great  profession, 
who  desire  to  maintain  our  independence,  be 
dragged  into  the  vorle.x  of  legislation  which  we 


Architects'  Charges. 

The  charges  of  architects  is  a subject  which 
periodically  engages  the  attention  of  critics — not 
always  friendly,  and  we  are  sometimes  led  to 
inquire  whether  no  better  system  can  be 
inaugurated  than  that  which  prevails.  I am  free 
to  confess  that  I detest  the  word  “ commission  ” as 
applied  to  the  charges  of  a professional  man,  and 
I never  use  it.  It  has  about  it  a commercial 
flavour  which  is  distasteful  to  men  whose  work  is 
artistic  ; and  if,  therefore,  the  system  of  charging 
by  commission  on  the  cost  of  work  could  be 
replaced  by  one  which  might  be  free  from  that 
characteristic,  I should  be  glad.  This,  however, 
may  be  thought  sentimental,  and  I will  therefore 
pass  to  more  practical  objections.  It  is  alleged 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  of  the  architect  are 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  work  which  is 
executed  from  his  designs,  he  has  a direct 
interest  in  increasing  the  outlay,  instead  of 
restricting  it.  May  it  not,  with  equal  truth, 
be  said  of  the  lawyer  that  it  is  his  direct 
interest  to  pile  up  letters  and  interviews,  and 
of  the  physician  and  surgeon  that  it  is  their 
direct  interest  to  multiply  visits  and  remove  limbs 
ad  libitum  ? In  making  such  allegations,  it 
appears  to  be  thought  a thing  impossible  that  an 
architect  should  be  an  honest  man.  Surely  their 
authors  do  not  realise  that  no  one  but  a rogue 
could  be  guilty  of  deliberately  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests of  his  client  for  the  sake  of  a petty  aug- 
mentation of  fees.  It  is  again  objected  that, 
under  the  existing  system,  all  architects  must 
charge  alike ; and  that  it  is  absurd  as  well  as 
unfair  that  there  should  be  no  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  services  of  a mere  tyro  and  of 
those  of  a man  who  has  attained  eminence. 
But  this  is  a pure  fallacy.  There  is  no  rule 
or  law,  that  I know  of,  which  defines  the 
charges  of  architects.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that,  while  for  the  general  guidance 
of  its  members  the  Institute  publishes  a schedule 
embodying  what  are  the  usually  recognised 
charges,  no  architect  is  thereby  re.stricted 
from  charging  more  than  the  schedule  sug- 
gests, should  he  consider  that  his  services 
command  a higher  remuneration.  I h.ive 
heard  one  who  was  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  who  a few  years  since  passed  to 
his  rest,  declare  that  for  years  he  systemati- 
cally made  a charge  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  his  works.  He  was  quite  right  to 
charge  what  he  considered  the  value  of  his 
services,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  clients  who  were  willing  to  adopt  the  same 
view.  The  Schedule  of  Charges  published  by  the 
Institute,  not  as  a code  of  rules,  but  as  a docu- 
ment intended  for  the  general  guidance  of  archi- 
tects, has  so  frequently  been  quoted  by  learned 
counsel  and  commented  on  by  eminent  judges, 
that  it  has  acquired  an  historic  importance  which, 


It  may  be  in  your  recollection  that  I last  year 
suggested  for  your  consideration  a change  of  a 
somewhat  crucial  character  in  respect  of  our 
publications,  the  essence  of  which  was  the  com- 
bination of  the  separate  volumes  of  Transactions 
and  Proceedings,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  need- 
less repetition,  securing  simplicity,  and  effecting 
a substantial  economy.  As  the  suggestion  ap- 
peared to  be  received  by  you  with  favour,  it  was 
in  due  course  discussed  by  the  Council ; and 
the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  have  been 
thoroughly  'considered  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  Literature,  to  whom  they  were  referred, 
and  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due 
for  the  care  and  attention  they  have  devoted  to 
the  subject.  No  change  can,' of  course,  be  pro- 
nounced an  assured  success  until  it  has  been 
experimentally  tested,  but  it  is  at  least  so  far 
satisfactory  that  the  Council  have  lieen  able  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  our  proceedings  in 
the  form  I suggested,  and  that  the  first  number  of 
the  new  publication  will  be  issued  on  the  qih  inst. 
Throughout  the  session  the  Journal  will  be  issued 
fortnightly,  and  monthly  during  the  recess.  Each 
number  will  be  published  on  the  Thursday 
after  the  Monday  on  which  our  general  meet-  • 
ings  are  held,  and  will  contain  the  Paper  read,  , 
the  discussion  thereon,  sufficient  illustrations  to  1 
explain  the  subject,  articles,  reviews,  and  other  i 
contributions  of  professional  interest.  I embrace  i 
the  opportunity  to  remind  you  of  an  essential  1 
condition,  which  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  . 
management  of  the  new  publication,  viz.,  that  1 
all  papers  which  are  prepared  with  the  view  of 
being  read  at  our  meetings  must  be  in  the  hands  ; 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  at  least  one  ; 
month  prior  to  the  dates  of  the  meetings  at  which  I 
they  are  to  be  read.  I leel  sure  that  I may  ; 
depend  on  contributors  complying  with  a condi-  . 
tion  reasonable  in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  ] 
for  the  satisfactory  development  of  the  scheme.  - 
The  anticipated  economy  which  I made  bold  to  ' 
approximately  estimate  last  year  seems  likely  to 
be  realised,  for  after  carefully  calculating  the  cost  j 
of  publication  in  the  light  o(  experience,  it  is  1 
confidently  expected  that  Ute  change  wiU  effect  ; 
the  substantial  reduction,  in  the  expenditure  of. 
the  Royal  Institute,  of  500/.  a year.  I venture, . 
therefore,  to  invoke  your  sympathy  and  support; 
for  the  new  publication,  which  will  go  far  to. 
secure  for  it  a successful  career ; and  to  congratu-. 
late  you  on  what  last  year  was  predicted  progress; 
only  having  this  year  reached  attainment. 

Burlington- Devonshire  Collection  of  Original  ■ 
Drawings. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  in  1892  a 
rare  and  remarkable  collection  oforiginal  drawings; 
by  Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others  was  exhibited; 
on  the  walls  of  this  room  by  the  kind  permissiotu 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  the  codec-' 
lion  belongs.  A considerable  portion  of  the, 
collection  was,  by  his  Grace’s  wish,  left  m our 
care,  and  is  consequently  still  here.  To  this 
circumstance  may  presumably  be  attributed  ttie 
inspiration  of  the  happy  suggestion  that,  instead 
of  these  unique  records  reposing  in  the  private 
library  of  Chatsworth,  splendid  though  it  be. 
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where  only  an  occasional  visitor  would  see 
them,  it  might  be  desirable  that  they  should, 
if  possible,  be  deposited  where  they  would 
be  accessible  to  students  of  Art.  The  sug- 
gestion appeared  so  admirable  that  I did  not 
hesitate  during  the  recess  to  designate  a small 
committee  of  experts,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  Mr.  J,  D.  Grace,  and  Mr.  Eustace 
Balfour,  and  to  authorise  them  to  consider  the 
suggestion,  and  report  to  the  Council  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  take  action  respecting  it. 
As  the  result  of  this  I addressed  a letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  which  I pointed  out  that 
the  collection  was  of  great  architectural  value, 
as  well  as  interesting  from  an  archaeological  point 
of  view  ; that  if  some  scheme  could  be  formu- 
lated by  means  of  which  it  would  be  perma- 
nently accessible  for  purposes  of  study  and 
reference,  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on 
students  of  architecture : that  with  this  view 
I had  requested  a small  committee  to  con- 
sider whether  such  a proposal  could  be  devised 
as  might  be  reasonably  submitted  to  his 
Grace  for  consideration ; and  that  this  com- 
mittee had  recommended  the  Council  to  ask 
hi^s  Grace  to  present  to  the  Institute  such 
of  the  drawings,  &c.,  in  the  collection  as  were  of 
interest  or  importance  to  architects,  subject  to  the 
conditions:  (i)  That  the  said  drawings  so  pre- 
sented be  always  kept  together  and  identified  as 
the  Burhngton-Devonshire  Collection;  (2)  that 
they  be  specially  insured  for  a sum  to  be  agreed 

on  against  fire  and  other  accidents  ; (3)  that  they 
be  never  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  consent  of  the  Duke,  his  heirs,  or  successors  ; 
(4)  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Institute,_  the  said  drawings  be  returned  to  the 
Duke,_  his  heirs,  or  successors;  and  that  these 
conditions,  and  any  others  that  may  be  desired  by 
the  Duke  or  his  advisers,  be  embodied  in  a deed 
of  trust — as  in  the  case  of  property  raised  or 
bequeathed  for  the  purposes  of  Studentships,  &c., 
m thegiftof  thelnstitute—witha  schedule  attached 
containing  a list  of  the  drawings  so  presented  and 
entrusted  to  the  Institute.  I further  pointed 
out  that  the  collection  comprised,  among  many 
other  drawings  of  less  architectural  or  archieo- 
logical  interest  than  those  in  the  selected  list,  a 
large  number  of  designs  made  in  the  last  century 
(some  of  which  have  been  published  with  the 
inscription,  “Burlington  Architectus  ”),  and  a 
Vitruvius  printed  at  Venice  in  1567,  which  con- 
tains MS.  notes  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  vouched  for  by 
the  great  Earl  of  Burlington  himself;  and  that, 
although  neither  the  book  nor  the  designs  were 
included  in  this  application,  they  were  works  such 
^ a central  representative  body  like  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  would  be  proud  to 
preserve  in  its  library  among  its  most  important 
treasures. 

In  writing  this  letter  I adopted  what  may  be 
thought— and  no  doubt  was — a somewhat  excep- 
tional course ; but  I did  so  under  the  conviction 
that  I might  rely  on  the  large-minded  and  liberal 
view  which  the  Duke  was  sure  to  take  of  such 
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proposition  ; and  the  result  shows  that  I was  not 
far  wrong. 

Although  I have  not  yet  received  an  official 
reply  from  his  Grace,  I am  permitted  by  his  agent 
to  say  that  the  Duke  has  acceded  generally  to  the 
request  embodied  in  my  letter  ; and  that,  subject 
to  a final  revision  of  the  books  and  drawings,  the 
matter  may  be  considered  settled.  When  it  is 
completed,  you  will,  I am  sure,  desire  to  convey 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  your  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  chivalrous  action,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  valued 
services.  It  is  certainly  most  gratifying  that  a 
collection  of  such  exceptional  interest  is  to  be 
wnfided  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
architecture,  and  I doubt  not  that  you  will 
' concur  with  me  in  regarding  the  acquisition  as  an 
attainment  of  vast  importance. 

Contemporary  Architecture. 

In  a previous  portion  of  this  address  I 
defended— I hope,  in  your  judgment,  successfully 
the  works  of  contemporary  architects  from  the 
reproach  of  want  of  originality.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful  displayed  in  such  works  is  commen- 
surate with  the  originality  of  their  design.  I 
have,  indeed,  on  a previous  occasion  recorded 
my  conviction  that  the  craze  for  novelty  in  the 
present  day — not  alone  in  art — is  excessive,  and 
not  infrequently  results  in  the  grotesque.  Is 
novelty  the  goal  of  our  attainment  ? Is  it  not 
rather  Beauty  ? When  the  Greeks  produced 
what  IS  the  purest  form  of  art,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  the  world  has  seen,  it  was  not  the  outcome  of 
a rage  for  novelty,  but  of  the  effort  to  crystallise 


m a beautiful  form  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  It  was  in  the  days  of  their 
decadence  that  an  intelligent  observer  recorded  of 
them  that  “they  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.” 
Can  it  be  that  such  decadence  is  overtaking  us  ? 
Judging  by  some  modern  works,  their  authors 
might  not  inappropriately  be  referred  to  in  terms 
similar  to  those  applied  to  the  late  Athenians  ; for 
their  desire  appears  to  have  been,  not  so  much  to 
produce  what  is  beautiful,  as  to  evolve  “some 
new  thing.”  A column  was  originally  designed 
to  support  the  superincumbent  weight  known  as 
fhe  entablature,  and  in  such  juxtaposition  is 
dignified  and  consistent ; but  divorced  from  such 
relationship,  and  applied  to  the  face  of  a building 
with  nothing  to  support,  it  is  degraded  to  the 
position  of  an  incongruous  feature  of  ornamenta- 
tion. An  Order,  again,  is  composed  of  certain 
parts,  which,  in  the  relationship  they  were 
designed  to  occupy,  produce  admittedly  propor- 
tions that  are  dignified  and  beautiful  ; but  when 
applied — one  can  scarcely  say  designed — in  a 
ridiculously  attenuated  form,  with  parts  misplaced 
or  omitted,  the  result  is  grotesque.  The  con- 
glomeration of  familiar  forms  and  features, 
divorced  from  the  conditions  they  were  de- 
signed to  fulfil,  and  thrown  together  regard- 
less, apparently,  of  any  consideration  but 
the  attainment  of  novelty,  produces  the 

incongruous  and  silly  effect  that  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Yet  by  critics  who  ought  to 
know  better  this  sort  of  architectural  quackery 
is  lauded  as  original  design,  and  its  authors  are 
praised  as  men  of  -exceptional  ability.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  original  work 
ip  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  but  the  parody 
that  passes  muster  for  it  with  the  ignorant. 
The  impress  of  original  power  is  stamped  on 
features  not  necessarily  new,  and  imparts  to  them 
distinctive  life  and  character,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  ridiculous  by  divorcing  them  from 
their  proper  purpose.  Contrast  with  such 
grotesque  productions  the  works  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  and  tell  me  in  which  you  find 
the  truer  originality  or  the  purer  taste.  In 
Barry’s  classical  work  there  are  dignity,  repose, 
proportion,  ample  undisturbed  wall-space,  every 
feature  and  moulding  adapted  to  its  position, 
and  in  all  the  stamp  of  individuality  without 
any  appearance  of  straining  after  novelty.  In  the 
hotch-potch  work  I refer  to,  there  is  neither 
dignity  nor  repose  ; features  and  mouldings  are 
indiscriminatelyapplied,  instead  of  being  designed 
as  inherent  elements  in  the  composition  ; and  the 
deplorable  absence  of  purity  is  in  no  way  com- 
pensated by  fulsome  profusion  of  ornamentation. 
This  practice  of  covering  every  bit  of  wall-space 
with  ornamentation,  composed  of  details  pretty 
and  original  in  design,  but  applicable,  from  their 
petty  scale,  to  cabinet-work  and  not  to  buildings, 
is  the  curse  of  our  modern  street  architecture,  and 
demonstrates  an  absence  of  grasp  and  appreciation 
of  breadth  which  it  is  sometimes  painful  to 
obserx’e.  In  walks  about  London  one  longs  to 
apply  the  scalping-knife  in  stripping  off  mere- 
tricious ornament,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  find 
repose  on  some  bit  of  undisturbed  and  undisfigured 
wall-space. 

It  is  not  often  I have  found  myself  in  sympathy 
with  the  utterances  of  the  venerable  statesman 
who  now  occupies  the  position  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  it  is  consequently  agreeable  to  he  able  to 
concur  in  views  which  he  expressed  a few  months 
since  when  speaking  of  Industry  and  Art. 
“There  is  a circumstance  in  architecture,”  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  “which  terrifies  me,  and  that  is 
the  tendency  which  appears  to  prevail  in  modern 
domestic  architecture.  I am  speaking  of  their 
exteriors,  and  I refer  to  their  redundant  orna- 
mentation. There  are  a great  number  of  new 
buildings  in  London  with  regard  to  which,  if  you 
look  at  them,  you  will  find  that  the  architect  had 
either  a horror  or  a dread  of  leaving  bare  a single 
square  foot  of  wall,  as  if  there  were  something 
indecent  in  leaving  bare  a square  foot  of  wall.  . . 

Excess  of  ornamentation  is,  of  all  things,  the  most 
hostile  to  a due  appreciation  of  proportion, 
because  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  perception  of 
breadth  and  beauty  and  line,  and  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  lines  to  one  another  that  the  essence  of 
the  art  lies,  and  in  that  you  will  find  the  hope  of 
attaining  high  excellence  in  great  works.”  Not 
in  great  works  only,  I would  add,  but  in  all 
works,  great  or  small. 

But  while  I deplore  this  meretricious  tendency 
for  redundant  ornamentation,  and  while  I decry 
the  craze  for  novelty,  which  together  are  re- 
sponsible for  disfiguring  many  of  our  modern 
dornestic  buildings,  I yet  desire  to  record  my  con- 
viction^  that  there  is  much  that  is  hopeful  and 
promising  in  contemporary  architecture.  Even 


the  rage  for  educing  some  new  things,  exaggerated 
as  it  is,  demonstrates  that  men  prefer  to  think  for 
themselves  rather  than  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
others.  If  only  the  remarkable  ability  which  is 
displayed  in  the  designs  of  many  recent  buildings 
were  directed  less  to  the  production  of  novelty 
and  more  to  the  study  of  proportion,  less  to  the 
elaboration  of  ornament  and  more  to  the  aspira- 
tion for  simplicity  ; if  only  architects  were  to  lead 
the  taste  of  the  day  by  impregnating  their  designs 
with  ‘‘  the  perception  of  breadth  and  beauty  and 
line,”  instead  of  pandering  to  the  false  and  mere- 
tricious taste  of  a luxurious  age ; we  should  be 
able  to  congratulate  ourselves— and  perhaps  at  no 
distant  date — on  having  reached  the  attainment 
of  an  architecture,  pure,  simple,  dignified,  and 
beautiful. 


The  President  said  they  had  with  them  that 
evening  Mr.  Campbell,  M.P.  for  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  profession 
on  various  occasions  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons. 
He  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
acknowledging  the  services  rendered  them  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  of  welcoming  him  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Campbell,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  asked 
to  propose  a vole  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
the  address  he  had  just  delivered,  which  was 
eloquent,  instructive,  comprehensive,  and  sug- 
gestive. The  President  had  alluded  to  the  com- 
plaint that  no  style  of  architecture  had  been 
produced  in  this  age ; but  he  believed  the  critics 
who  made  that  complaint  took  their  ideas  rather 
ffom  fashion,  which  had  reference  to  things 
intended  to  change,  and  falsely  applied  them  to 
works  intended  to  last  for  generations.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  fashions  of  architecture 
should  change  as  did  those  of  hats  and  bonnets. 
Architecture  had  reference  to  something  stable  and 
permanent,  except,  of  course,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  Chicago,  where,  he  understood,  the  build- 
ings were  constructed  of  materials  warranted  to 
last  for  not  more  than  six  months.  Although 
changes  in  architecture  were  not  expected  to  be 
frequent  and  rapid,  yet  they  could  not  but 
recognise,  as  the  President  had  reminded  them, 
that  changes  did  occur,  depending,  for  example, 
upon  the  introduction  of  new  materials.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  use  of  such  things  as  the  steel 
girder  should  not  be  followed  by  corresponding 
changes.  Architects  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  having  greater  spans  for  floors  and 
ceilings,  and  so  the  introduction  of  new  materials 
had  led  to  considerable  changes  in  architecture. 
Another  cause  of  change  was  the  altered  condition 
of  social  life.  People  nowadays  did  not  live  in  the 
same  way  as  did  their  ancestors,  but  had  higher 
ideas  of  personal  and  domestic  comfort  in  ordinary 
life.  No  one  could  doubt  that  who  compared 
a good  old  London  house  with  a new  one,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  basement.  In  the  old 
days  the  comfort  of  the  domestics  seemed  never 
to  have  been  considered.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  domestic  architecture  was  not  merely 
for  grand  routs  and  assemblies,  but  for  the  daily 
comfort  of  the  family,  and  this  must  necessitate  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  architecture  of  these 
days.  Reference  had  been  specially  made  to 
external  architecture,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
now  plenty  of  flamboyant  novelties.  He  was  not 
disposed,  however,  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
architect ; on  the  contrary,  he  believed  the  blame 
would  be  found  to  rest  with  the  client.  The 
architect  did  his  best  to  design  a particular  work, 
but  he  was  afraid  that  in  these  days  of  advertise- 
ment a commission  was  often  given  with  the  desire 
that  the  elevation  should  be  as  conspicuous  as 
possible,  and  the  last  thing  the  client  expected 
would  be  an  elevation  of  a quiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
beautiful  character.  With  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  young  architect,  it  was,  no  doubt,  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  history  of  architecture 
should  be  studied  by  every  young  man  who 
intended  to  adopt  the  profession.  Were  they  to 
throw  aside  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to 
encourage  young  men  to  work  up  as  architects 
without  their  knowing  what  had  been  done  in  the 
profession  ? The  President  had  well  shown  that 
the  thorough  education  of  the  architect  was  by  no 
means  a ban  to  originality  of  design. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Taylor,  of  Victoria,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he  rose  with  some  diffi- 
dence to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

The  deep  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  Institute  by 
the  re^lar  reading  of  its  Transactions  had  kept 
him  quite  au  coiirant  with  what  had  been  done 
by  that  body.  As  a Past  President  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Institute  of  Architects,  a small  and 
indeed  insignificant  body  as  compared  with  this 

Institute,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  grave 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  the 
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office  occupied  by  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  whom 
he  wished  to  compliment  upon  his  comprehrnsive 
and  interesting  address.  In  former  addresses  the 
key-note  had  been  progress,  and  it  followed  that 
that  should  be  succeeded  by  the  consideration  of 
attainment.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
univeisally  agreed  that  it  would  be  a sad  thing 
should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  any  person  or 
any  institute  realised  that  completeness  had  been 
attained.  This  would  in  reality  be  even  retrogres- 
sion ; and  progress,  which  in  the  past  had  been 
their  watchword,  must  ever  remain  so.  Attention 
had  been  called  in  the  address  to  the  taunt  so 
constantly  brought  against  them,  that  they  had 
nvented  no  new  thing  in  the  shape  of  a style, 
but  were  always  wandering  in  the  same  old 
beaten  track.  The  President  had  remarked,  with 
truth,  that  architecture  was  the  result  of  the  actual 
outcome  of  the  conditions  of  life.  These  condi- 
tions, it  would  be  admitted,  were  subject  to  very 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  change, 
and  he  contended  that  in  that  deliberate 
manner  alone  could  any  new  style  be  devised 
or  invented.  The  next  subject  alluded  to  was  the 
system  of  education  and  the  programmes  of 
examinations,  with  the  objections  made  to  these. 

He  could  not  possibly  understand  these  objections. 
Surely  all  recognised  the  genius  of  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  who  had  left  behind  them  great 
works  for  their  admiration  and  delight.  Surely 
these  should  be  profoundly  studied,  and  it  should 
be  incumbent  upon  them  to  test  by  examination 
whether  the  intending  architect  had  done  so,  and 
that  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  that 
intellectual  culture  without  which  they  might  in 
vain  look  for  the  refinement  that  should  charac- 
terise the  work  of  every  architect.  Next  came 
the  question  of  originality,  and  upon  this  point 
they  would  have  the  least  possible  concern. 
Originality  was  a gift  which  would  at  all  tirries 
assert  itself,  and  overleap  every  bound.  Origiri- 
ality,  no  doubt,  was  rare,  for,  were  it  not  so,  it 
would  be  known  by  some  other  name.  Did 
education  and  the  test  of  examination  trammel 
originality  ? Had  the  exact  and  precise  lines  of 
harmony  trammelled  the  great  composers,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  anti  Mendelssohn?  Of  the  architect, 
as  of  the  poet,  it  would  be  said,  nascitiir  non  Jity 
so  far  as  genius  was  concerned  ; and  while  solid 
and  substantial  intellectual  pabulum  must  be 
applied  and  assimilated  by  those  who  were 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession, 
could  it  possibly  do  harm  to  anyone  who 
by  his  genius  would  rise  head  and  shoulders 
above  them  ? Culture  and  refinement  were, 
and  ever  w’ould  be,  the  results  of  progress  and 
attainment.  On  the  subject  of  the  builder- 
architect,  he  regretted  to  say  that  his  experience 
tallied  with  what  the  President  had  said.  It  was 
an  evil  which,  as  long  as  human  nature  remained 
as  it  was,  he  feared  must  be  put  up  with.  On  the 
question  of  the  legal  registration  of  architects, 
he  considered  the  Institute  had  done  wisely  in 
opposing  the  Bill,  and  he  congratulated  the 
Institute  on  its  successful  opposition.  But  in  the 
case  of  a new  country,  such  as  that  from  which  he 
came,  if  that  were  the  time  and  place,  he  could 
give  some  explanation  of  the  different  conditions 
under  which  such  a Bill  would  be  approved. 
The  Institute  of  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  President  did,  some  time  back,  promote 
a Bill  for  the  legal  registration  of  architects,  the 
clauses  of  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
would  have  involved  very  heavy  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  every  practising  architect  in  the  com- 
munity 5 although  well  aware  that  they  would  be 
sufferers  for  a lime,  they  were  yet  prepared,  from 
high  motives,  to  accept  the  position,  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  unworthy  persons  in  the  future 
from  practising  as  architecls.  Before  the  Bill, 
however,  had  reached  the  Legislature,  it  became 
so  emasculated,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition,  that 
he,  like  many  others,  rejoiced  it  had  never  become 
law.  On  the  matter  of  architects’  cliarges,  he 
might  say  that  in  their  new  country  they  had 
other  standpoints  and  grounds  which  compelled 
them  in  some  measure  to  differ  from  architects 
here ; but  their  views  on  this  point  were  even 
more  conser\'ative  than  those  of  the  old  country. 
Finally,  the  President’s  remarks  on  the  craze  for 
novelty,  the  often  resultant  grotesqueness,  and 
the  redundancy  of  ornament,  were  subjects 
deserving  the  serious  thought  and  study  of  every 
member  of  the  profession.  That  was  especially 
the  case  with  those  who  practised  architecture  in 
young  and  rising  communities. 

Mr.  S.  Vacher  having  made  a few  remarks, 
which  were  inaudible  at  the  reporters’  table,  the 
resolution  was  put,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  replying,  thanked  the  meet- 
ing for  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  remarks  had 
been  received.  He  added  that  the  next  meeting 


Si.  John's  Churchy  High  Leigh,  Cheshire.— Plan. 


of  the  Institute  would  take  place  on  Monday,  the 
20th  inst.,  when  a paper  would  be  read  by  Mr. 
Edward  Falkener,  on  “ The  Grecian  House,  as 
described  by  Vitruvius.” 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Jllustrations. 


THE  PERSIAN  AND  DELPHIC  SIBYLS. 
HESE  figures,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  form  part  of  a design  for  the 
splays  on  either  side  of  the  clearstory 
windows  under  the  lunettes  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
They  are  faced  by  Solomon  and  David,  and  are 
led  up  to  by  the  Prophets  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Temple  builders  on  the  other.  They  are 
nearest  to  the  Recording  Angels  and  the  Majesty, 
which  are  already  finished  in  the  apse. 

In  designing  them  the  artist  has  accepted  the 
fifteenth-century  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Sibylline  leaves,  besides  using  them  as  examples 
of  Holy  Women.  In  this  sense  they  serve  as  the 
link  between  Pagan  and  Christian  times. 

The  figures  are  being  executed  in  mosaic  ; the 
illustrations  are  from  the  large  cartoons  now 
hanging  in  the  Central  Hall  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  but  the  colours  will  be  much  stronger 
than  appears  from  the  cartoons,  which  have  been  a 
good  deal  rubbed  and  knocked  about  during  their 
use  by  the  mosaic  workers. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  HIGH  LEIGH,  CHESHIRE. 

The  oldest  document  known  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  High  Leigh, 
is  a small  piece  of  parchment  about  the  size  of  a 
half-sheet  of  note  paper,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Surridge,  the  incumbent. 
This  valuable  relic  states  (in  Latin)  that  at 
Wilmslow,  on  September  20,  1447  A.D.,  a licence 
was  granted  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  to  build  a chapel-of-ease  at  High  Leigh, 
and  there  is  a tradition  of  a black  and  white 
structure  having  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present 
chapel,  although  it  had  long  been  disused.  When 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  building 
was  burnt  down  in  April,  1891,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  adopt  the  revival  of  the  original 
black  and  white  style,  some  few  examples  of 
which  may  be  found  in  some  old  churches  still 
standing  in  this  part  of  Cheshire. 

Accordingly,  as  after  the  lire  the  stone  walls, 
although  disfigured,  were  found  sufficiently  strong, 
they  served  as  a core  around  which  to  build  the 
solid  half-limber  framing  wliich  formed  an  ex- 
cellent protection  to  the  exterior  stonework  in  the 
restoration  of  the  building.  The  entrance  porch 
is  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  draughts  caused  by 
the  strong  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  this 
district.  Over  the  centre  of  the  porch  is  the 
ringers’  chamber  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bell 
turret. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  chapel,  the  chancel  being  almost  entirely 
new.  The  pulpit  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  Cornwall 
Legh,  the  font  is  also  a gift,  and  the  erection 
of  an  organ  by  one  of  the  best  builders  is  in 
contemplation.  The  whole  of  the  cost  has  been 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Egerton  Leigh,  of  West  Hall. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  T.  Leicester,  of  Northwich. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year. 


HURSTBOURNE  BARK. 

We  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  the 
mansion  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Hurst- 
bourne,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants,  for  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth. 

The  previous  mansion  was  so  completely  gutted 
by  fire  in  i8go  that  it  was  thought  better  to 
entirely  rebuild,  and  the  cellars  are  all  that  have 
been  utilised  in  the  new  building. 

The  main  entrance  on  the  north  side  is  under  a 
porte  cochlre,  and  leads  into  the  great  hall  (see 
plan,  p.  359),  which  is  open  to  the  full  height  of 
the  ground  and  first  floors,  the  grand  staircase 
being  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  same. 

A gallery  16  ft.  wide  runs  from  end  to  end  of 
the  main  building,  from  which  the  various  reception- 
rooms  are  entered,  and  there  is  a similar  gallery 
on  the  first  floor,  with  bed-rooms  for  guests  on 
either  side.  Above  this  are  the  bachelors’  rooms, 
approached  by  a separate  staircase,  and  at  the 
western  end  the  rooms  for  the  maid  servants. 

The  Earl’s  private  suite  occupies  the  south-west 
wing,  which  is  entered  on  each  floor  from  the 
galleries,  and  also  has  a separate  staircase. 

The  kitchen  wing,  which  in  the  former 
mansion  faced  the  south,  is  now  on  the  north 
side  of  the  courtyard. 

The  elevations,  of  dark  red  bricks  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  have  stone 
dressings  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Trask  & 
Sons,  of  Doulting,  who  also  have  done  the  work- 
ing and  fixing. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles,  the 
gutters,  flats,  cupolas,  finials,  &c.,  being  of 
copper.  The  whole  of  the  floors  are  of  fireproof 
construction,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  internal  joinery  should  be  of  oak. 

There  is  no  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
work.  Lord  Portsmouth  employing  his  own 
labour,  and  entering  into  contracts  only  for 
special  works, 

The  designs  are  by  Messrs.  Beeston  k 
Burmesler,  of  London,  who  are  also  superintend- 
ing the  carrying  out  ol  the  works. 

The  drawing  of  the  house  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 


OXFORD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

This  sketch  design,  though  not  premiated, 
was  one  of  those  selected  by  the  assessor,  Mr. 
Collcutt,  for  special  mention  in  his  report,  out  of  : 
the  unusually  large  number  of  designs  (one  ; 
hundred  and  thirty-five)  submitted  in  the  first  l 
competition.  The  drawings  were  returned  to  the  ; 
author  with  the  official  intimation  that  the  design  i 
commended.  ” 


The  Town  Hall,  Assembly  Room,  and  Mayor’s  ; 
parlour,  and  both  Committee  rooms  are  placed 
on  the  first  floor,  all  communicating  so  as  to  form 
one  grand  suite  of  rooms.  The  municipal  officers’  . 
rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Free  i 
Library  is  also  all  on  the  ground  floor,  being  so  : 
arranged  to  avoid  the  loss  of  space  in  a staircase  < 
involved  by  placing  the  accommodation  on  two  1 
floors.  The  Police  Department  is  in  the  rear  of  > 
the  Municipal  Offices,  and  the  department  for 
Administration  of  Justice  is  to  the  south  of  that, 
both  with  entrances  from  Blue  Boar-street. 

Heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  provide 
for  steam  radiators  and  fresh  air  inlets  in  the 
window  recesses,  and  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  ■ 
air  at  the  ceiling  level. 

Externally  the  buildings  were  to  be  faced  with 
stone  and  the  roofs  covered  with  thin  stone  slabs.  ; 
The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Royal  ; 
Academy.  T.  Fkedk.  PENNiNtiTOX. 
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•Mk.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I  B.A.,  Architect, 
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REFERENCES. 

I I.  Great  Hall  and  Stair-  i 7.  Morning  Room.  14.  Serving  Room, 

case.  ' 8.  Private  Dining  Room.  15.  Butler. 

2.  Dining  Room. 

3.  Smoking  Room. 

,,  4.  Galley. 

I 5.  Dr.-iwing  Room. 

S.  Library. 

' Hurstiminie,"  Hants. 


I 9.  Strong  Room. 
I 10.  Study. 

11.  Boudoir. 

12.  Garden  Room. 
I 13.  Valet. 


16.  Pantry. 

17.  Plate  Room. 
18  & 19.  Larders. 

20.  Kitchen. 

21.  Scullery. 


22.  Cook. 

23.  Kitchen  Yard. 

24.  Servants’  Hall. 

25.  Housekeeper. 

26.  Still  Room. 

27.  Gun  Room. 

28.  Court  Yard. 


HOUSE  AT  SURBITON. 

The  drawing  shows  llie  entrance  front  of  this 
;use.  The  walls  are  faced  with  red  brick, 
ugh-cast,  and  weather-tiling,  and  the  roofs 
ivered  with  plain  red  tiles. 

‘Messrs.  Kidner  «Sc  Berry  are  the  architects,  and 
ir.  W.  Watson,  of  Ascot,  is  the  builder. 

■The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
jiademy  this  year. 


! HOUSE  AT  BISIIAM-ON-THAMES. 
The  drawing  shows  the  river-fronts  of  this 
iuse.  The  plinth  is  formed  of  red  bricks  ; the 
.11s  of  ground  floor  above  the  plinth  are  faced 
,th  rough-cast,  and  those  above  weather-tiled, 
le  chimneys,  also,  are  rough-cast.  A dado  is 
rmed  of  dark-coloured  glazed  bricks  in  the  walls 
'der  the  verandah.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
jiin  tiles.  The  windows  on  the  ground  floor 
Ive  stone  mullions,  transoms,  and  dressings,  and 
I;  fitted  with  iron  casements  and  frames. 

Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry  are  the  architects,  and 
Ir.  S.  J.  Scott,  of  Blomfield-street,  London 
fill,  is  the  builder. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
cademy  this  year. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Art  Jojirnal 
Mr.  S.  E.  Waller’s,  on  “The  Evolution  of  a 
cture,”  the  picture  known  as  “The  Day  of 
ickoning,”  describing  the  manner  in  which  each 
;ment  in  the  picture  was  studied  and  prepared  ; 
i figures,  the  horses,  and  the  architectural 
ckground,  which  is  founded  on  Kirby  Hall, 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  author  remarks  that  all 
;hitecturc  used  as  background  to  figures  needs 
■eful  management,  as  if  made  much  of  one 
eds  a huge  ca^nvas,  and  the  figures  come  very 
all,  and  are  Consequently  sacrificed.  “ The 
e safe  plan  I have  generally  adopted  is  to  get  a 
all  portion  of  the  building  in  front  to  full  scale 
ih  the  figures,  and  give  size  and  extent  to  the 
nainder  hy  letting  it  run  off  in  acute  perspective, 
lis  is  well  exemplified  in  the  illustration,  as  to 
n my  end  I threw  out  the  porch  more  than  20  ft.” 
is  point  is  illustrated  by  a sketcli  of  Kirby  Hall 
it  really  is,  and  another  of  the  building  as 
.nipulated  by  the  artist  for  his  picture.  Other 
ides  in  the  number  are  “On  Historical 
inting  in  France,”  by  M.  Frederic  Masson, 

1 on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  with  some 
Dd  illustrations  reproduced  from  photographs. 

Hodgson’s  and  Mr.  Eaton’s  article  on  the 


The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
•rest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
ch  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
aber  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
imentupon 


“ Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century”  deals 
with  Turner  and  Flaxman.  The  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  the  latter,  both  in  regard  to  his  powers 
and  his  shortcomings,  seems  eminently  just.  We 
are  glad  to  see  among  the  illustrations  a good 
engraving  of  the  beautiful  group  of  “ Apollo  and 
Marpessa,”  Flaxman’s  diploma  work,  and  (unlike 
some  diploma  works)  one  of  his  very  best  pro- 
ductions. 

The  “ Annual  ” of  the  Art  Journal  is  this  year 
a monograph  on  the  life  and  works  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  an  artist  who  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  have  suffered  from  the  fact  that  his  artistic 
productions  are  overweighted  with  the  attempt  at 
conveying  moral  meaning.  It  is  perhaps  from  a 
tacit  conviction  of  this  that  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
w'hose  opinions  on  art  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
any  special  value,  has  been  selected  as  the  prin- 
cipal literary  contributor,  to  preach  a kind  of 
sermon  on  Mr.  Hunt’s  art,  which  in  itself  suffers 
from  too  much  sermonising  accompanied  by  too 
much  straining  after  literalness  of  execution.  His 
one  absolutely  perfect  work  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
“ Strayed  Sheep,”  a little  gem  of  almost  priceless 
value.  In  his  “Isabella”  he  misses  the  senti- 
ment of  Keats  ; the  figure  is  fine,  but  it  is  not 
Keats’s  Isabella.  The  “Hireling  Shepherd” 
includes  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  real 
bits  of  foreground  and  middle-distance  land- 
scape that  was  ever  painted  ; but  the  picture 
is  spoiled,  pictorially,  by  the  over-accentuation  of 
the  figures.  “ Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia”  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  best  balanced  of  his  works, 
and  perhaps  as  an  illustration  of  a scene  in 
Shakespeare  stands  almost  alone  in  its  complete 
realisation  of  the  action  and  the  characters ; the 
embarrassment  of  Julia  in  her  boy’s  dress,  as  she 
foresees  the  eclaircissement  impending,  is  expressed 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  The  popular 
admiration  of  the  “ Light  of  the  World  ” we  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  share ; the  picture  is  an 
anachronism  ;'jt  is  Medimval  stiffness  and  Mediceval 
allegory  acted  in  modern  life.  “ The  Awakened 
Conscience,”  though  it  suffers  from  the  artist’s 
fatal  tendency  to  over-accentuation  in  the 
character  and  expression  of  the  figures,  we  liave 
always  considered  one  of  his  most  successful 
works,  but  illustration  of  it  is  omitted  here  ; it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  it  would  not  have  suited  the 
reverend  author's  dieniile. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  gives  as  a frontispiece  a 
fine  photogravure  by  Dujardin  of  one  of  Rossetti’s 
best  works,  the  “ Veronica  Veronese.”  “Art  in 
the  Theatre,”  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson,  deals  ably 
with  stage  costume  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  veteran  sculptor,  Mr.  John  Bell,  contributes 
a very  interesting  illustrated  article  on  an 
attempted  restoration  of  the  Venus  of  Melos, 
whom  he  regards  as  a “Venus  Donatrix,”  a great 
goddess  conferring  honours,  and  represents  her  as 
conferring  garlands,  one  upraised  in  the  left  hand, 
one  held  downwards  in  the  right  hand.  No  such 
restoration  can  be  more  than  conjectural,  but  this 
is  a fine  conjecture,  and  suits  well  with  the  action 
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of  the  figure  as  left  to  us.  Mr.  Reginald  Blom- 
field  contributes  an  article  on  “A  French  View 
of  Gothic  Architecture,”  the  text  of  which  is  M. 
Corroyer’s  book,  which  has  been  reviewed  at 
some  length  in  our  columns,  and  which  Mr.  Blom- 
field  summarises — quite  justly  to  our  thinking 
— as  a book  which,  though  very  readable, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  “ an  inadequate 
and  hasty  account  of  a very  large  subject — a 
subject,  moreover,  which  is  too  familiar  to 
students  and  travellers  to  admit  of  such  a hasty 
treatment.”  The  fact  is  that  the  French  are  so 
ignorant  of  all  architecture  but  their  own,  that 
they  cannot  understand  that  other  nations,  the 
English  especially,  know  French  architecture  very 
well,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  put  off  with 
patriotic  and  one-sided  criticism  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Studio  devotes  a long  article,  by  Mr. 
Horace  Townsend,  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  with  a great  number  of  photographic- 
ally reproduced  illustrations,  some  adequate, 
some  not  quite  so,  but  on  the  whole  the  fullest 
illustration  of  the  exhibition  which  has  appeared. 
The  remainder  of  the  number  is  mainly  occupied 
wite  small  items  of  art  news  and  art  criticism. 

The  Fortnightly  includes  an  article  on  the 
“ Lock-out  in  the  Coal  Trade,”  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
Nash,  a well-meant  and  sympathetic  plea  on  the 
workman’s  side,  but  one  of  the  most  unphilo- 
sophical  essays  on  such  a subject  we  ever  read. 
The  writer  upholds  the  theory  that  “ a living 
wage”  must  in  future  be  accepted  as  the  ruling 
element  or  condition  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
coal.  How  is  he  going  to  define  “ a living 
wage?”  Cannot  he  see  that  in  the  end  this 
means  merely  what  the  workman  thinks  he  ought 
to  have?  It  is  too  absurd  that  such  nonsense  as 
thi.s  should  be  written  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
philanthropy-  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse’s  article  on 
“How  to  Save  Egypt”  is  an  important  though 
brief  one,  dealing  with  the  question  of  forming 
a^  reservoir  to  impound  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Nile,  a measure  which  we  should  imagine  to  be 
perfectly  practicable  at  a sufficiently  large  outlay  ; 
but  there’s  the  rub.  ‘ ‘ The  Ice-age  and  its  Work  ” 
forms  Part  I.  of  an  important  geological  com- 
munication by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article  on 
“ The  Coal  Crisis,”  by  Mr.  Jeans,  of  a very 
different  stamp  from  the  weak,  sentimental  philan- 
thropy which  several  writers  have  given  vent  to  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Jeans  offers  some  considerations 
as  to  the  possible  causes  of  the  special  tendencies 
to  strikes  lately  in  connexion  with  coal.  In 
regarii  to  this  special  strike  in  particular,  he 
suggests  that  the  agitation  and  alarm  over  the 
week’s  strike  last  year  has  possessed  the  miner 
with  the  notion  that  the  public  can  be  manipu- 
lated, and  he  has  been  anxious  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  a larger  scale,  and  has  failed  only  because 
the  scale  is  not  large  enough,  and  only  the  miners 
of  one  district  have  struck.  As  an  ultimate  result 
of  these  strikes  Mr.  Jeans  points  to  a possible  im- 
port of  coal  fVom  America — a consideration  which 
ought  to  be  a grave  one  enough  for  both  employers 
and  men. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  some  of  the 
best  book  illustrations  we  have  seen  lately,  in  the 
cuts  accompanying  the  story  of  “The  Sere,  the 
Yellow  Leaf,’’ especially  the  frontispiece  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Margetson,  a most  graceful  sketch  of  two 
girls  seated  at  a window  looking  out  into  the 
night.  The  article  by  “Ouida”  on  “The 
Passing  of  Philomel,”  on  the  way  birds  like  the 
nightingale  are  getting  built  out  and  driven  away 
from  the  country,  is  too  sadly  true,  though  we  do 
not  know  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

The  Contemporary  Review  includes  an  article 
on  “The  Miners’  Battle — and  After,”  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Olivier,  the  temper  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  phrase  “ the  recent  onslaught 
on  wages”  by  the  coal-owners.  Mr.  Olivier  is 
one  of  the  prophets  of  the  “living  wage”  fad, 
who  imagine  that  wages  are  to  rule  prices,  and 
that  an  ideal  proper  wage  can  be  fixed  on  some 
principle  which  they  do  not  explain.  The  people 
who  write  this  kind  of  Utopian  nonsense  are  the 
worst  friends  of  the  miners.  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
contributes  an  article  on  “ Mashonaland  and  its 
People,”  which,  coming  from  a man  who  knows 
the  country,  will  be  of  interest  just  now.  A very 
interesting  article  is  that  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  on 
the  Geographical  Pivolution  of  the  North  Sea ; 
an  answer  to  the  question  “when  did  the  area 
now  covered  by  its  waters  first  come  to  be 
relatively  lower  than  the  countries  which  surround 
it?”  The  article  is  accompanied  by  some 
geological  maps  (or  diagrams  rather)  in  illustration 
of  the  argument. 

The  New  Review  contains  five  capital  short 
articles  on  “The  Advertisement  Nuisance,”  by 
Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Besant,  Lady  Jeune,  Mr. 
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Richmond,  and  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis.  Mr. 
Richmond  remarks  on  the  genuine  love  of 
scenery  by  which  English  people  are  characterised 
as  compared  with  Continental  nations,  and  hopes 
we  are  not  going  to  prove  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions that  we  have  become  demoralised  and 
unscientific  in  this  respect.  Mr.  S.  J.  Viccars 
writes  on  “ British  Art  in  the  National  Gallery  ” 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  imperfectly  and  inadequately 
represented,  and  every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  matter  will  agree  with  him.  Professor 
Ferrero  contributes  a short  and  original  paper  on 
“Woman’s  Sphere  in  Art,”  an  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  unquestionable  fact  that  women 
have  never  been  great  creators  in  the  more 
important  arts,  and  to  specify  the  arts  in  which 
they  really  excel.  Among  these  he  places  the 
art  of  conversation,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
recognised  as  an  art,  as  it  certainly  is  in  a sense. 

In  Macmillan's  Ma^azitie  Mr.  Toynbee’s  short 
article,  “A  Winter’s  Experiment,”  describes  an 
effort  which  was  made  to  organise  work  last  year 
for  some  of  the  unemployed,  and  to  endeavour  to 
assist  them  in  getting  out  of  the  ditch.  The 
result  is  melancholy  but  instructive ; those  inte- 
rested in  the  question  of  how  to  help  the  poor 
should  read  the  article 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  publishers  of 
Punch  are  reissuing  a series  of  the  Punch  illustra- 
tions in  monthly  parts.  Though  great  wits  (not 
by  any  means  “to  madness  near  allied”)  have 
from  time  to  time  contributed  to  our  comic 
periodical,  the  permanent  interest  of  Punch 
remains  mostly  in  the  illustrations ; the  majority 
of  articles  have  lost  their  point  after  a time. 
Some  of  the  republished  engravings  take  us 
pleasantly  back  to  old  times  ; but,  on  the  whole, 
one  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that,  however 
good  the  Punch  illustrations  used  to  be,  they  are, 
in  the  main,  much  better  now.  The  loss  of  Keene 
leaves  a dreadful  gap,  no  doubt,  but  still  the 
illustrations  of  to-day  more  than  keep  their  place 
against  those  of  a quarter  of  a century  back. 
The  collection  will  be  a real  boon  to  those  who 
have  not  got,  and  cannot  now  get,  the  back 
numbers  of  Punch. 

The  Century  gives  an  interesting  article  by  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  on  “ h'ifth  Avenue,”  with  some 
excellent  sketches  by  Mi.  Childe  Hassam,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Vaughan  contributes  an  article, 
partly  biographical  partly  critical,  on  George 
Michel,  “the  painter  of  Montmartre,”  as  she 
defines  him,  with  engravings  from  some  of  his 
works. 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  two  illustrated 
articles  on  architectural  topography,  “ Re- 
miniscences of  Balliol  College,”  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Harold  Tringham  ; 
and  “ A Ramble  through  Shropshire,"  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen  Alsop,  with  a number  of  charming  sketches 
of  old  houses,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton. 

In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  we  notice  an 
article  on  “St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  Smith- 
field,”  by  Dr.  Hayman ; and  one  (unsigned) 
on  “ Vantlyck  as  a painter  of  Children,”  with 
illustrations. 

In  the  Cornhill  “An  Eg)'ptian  Fragment”  is  a 
story  turning  on  the  hunting  of  curios  in  Egypt. 
“January  days  in  Ceylon  ” is  a pleasant  sketch  of 
the  country  and  people. 

The  Strand  (October)  gives  a largely  illustrated 
article  on  some  famous  chairs,  including  sketches  of 
most  of  those  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  George 
Godwin’s  collection — a collection  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  dispersed. 
The  series  of  articles  which  have  long  continued 
in  this  magazine  under  the  title  of  “Zigzags  at 
the  Zoo  " may  be  mentioned  here,  in  so  far  as  the 
sketches  (which  are  the  chief  point  in  them)  show 
a curioius  talent  at  what  may  be  called  animal 
caricature. 

I^ndon  Society  includes  a short  article  by  Mr. 
C.  Wynn  Williams  on  “Some  Poetical  Land- 
scape Painters,”  by  which  the  writer  seems  to 
mean  people  who  painted  their  own  effects  rather 
than  those  of  nature  ; the  names  he  mentions  are 
Danby,  Dore,  Martin,  and  Samuel  Reade  ; the 
latter  however  was  hardly  to  be  called  a painter. 
The  other  three  are  rather  decayed  reputations 
now,  in  regard  to  the  higher  aspect  of  art,  though 
their  names  and  efforts  are  worth  recalling ; 
Danby’s  “Upas  Tree”  is  a really  remarkable 
conception  ; but  this  line  of  art,  though  a tempt- 
ing, is  hardly  intellectually  a wholesome  one. 

In  Belgravia  is  a short  article  “Over  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,”  giving  some  account 
of  a route  which  is  still  not  often  traversed  or 
much  known. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Architectural 
Record  is  a profusely  illustrated  one  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goodyear  on  the  “ Lotiform  Origin  of  the  Ionic 
Capital,”  tracing  this  feature  to  Egyptian  sources. 


We  have  long  thought  that  something  might  be 
said  on  this  view  of  the  question,  and  may  return 
to  Mr.  Goodyear’s  article  when  we  have  had 
time  to  consider  it  more  fully. 

The  Jourtml  of  Architecture  (Philadelphia) 
having  completed  its  cycle  of  drawings  of  the 
Orders,  is  now  giving  students’  competition 
designs,  ver>’  much  on  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
model  ; a building  for  a Numismatic  Society  is  the 
design  in  the  latest  number,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
dated  May,  but  has  only  just  reached  us.  In 
imitating  French  architectural  systems  it  seems  to 
be  thought  consistent  to  imitate  also  French 
irregularity  in  publication. 

The  Essex  Review  for  October  continues  the 
series  on  "Essex  Churches”  by  an  article  on 
Great  Leighs  Church,  by  Mr.  Chancellor,  with 
a considerable  number  of  illustrations. 

Among  the  articles  in  ihs  Antiquary  a note 
on  “A  Terramara  Village  near  Parma,”  by  Mr. 
Robert  Munro,”  “The  supposed  Roman  Bridge 
at  Kenchester,"  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Moore,  and  on 
“ Celtic  Minerals  in  Upper  Wharfedale,”  by  Mr. 
Speight. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  the  first  monthly  meeting 
of  the  eleventh  session  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  (chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  Bermondsey),  who  delivered  an 
inaugural  address. 

Mr.  Thomas  commenced  by  calling  attention 
to  an  omission  from  a circular  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  he  hoped  might  be  a 
mere  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  in 
issuing  invitations  to  a conference  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  an  examining  board 
for  granting  certificates  to  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
and  other  societies  interested  in  sanitation  had 
been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  but 
the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  had  not  been 
invited  to  send  a representative.  In  any  con- 
ference of  the  kind  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
were  of  such  vital  importance  that  all  interested 
societies  should  be  represented,  and,  as  an  incor- 
porated society,  he  considered  that  Association 
had  a right  to  be  represented.  A Bill  had  this 
year  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1891,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  medical  officers  irremovable 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  That  Bill  had  fallen  through,  but  another 
Bill  would  doubtless  be  introduced,  and  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  should 
endeavour  to  put  before  the  President  of  the 
Board  the  insecurity  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
might  be  regarded  as  well  secured.  The 
calling  of  the  conference  was  itself  evidence 
that  the  Government  considered  the  efficiency  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  a State  question,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  practical  sanitarians,  which  these 
officers  were  entitled  to  be  considered,  it  was  one 
of  such  importance  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  in  its  successful  solution.  Schools  or 
colleges  should  be  established  for  students  of 
sanitary  science  as  they  had  been  for  students  of 
the  science  of  teaching,  and  in  such  colleges 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  study  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  animals  were  liable,  for 
the  study  of  building  construction,  as  well  as  of 
ventilation,  plumbing,  drain^e,  &c.  There 
should  also  be  a building  in  connexion  with  such 
a college  for  the  reception  of  patents  and  speci- 
mens of  all  the  latest  sanitary  appliances.  The 
students  should  be  taught  mensuration  and  be 
able  to  draw  plans  of  drains.  Sanitary  Inspectors 
had  been  described  as  “ discoverers  of  nuisances," 
but  they  were  more  than  that,  for  they  had 
frequently  to  teach  surveyors,  builders,  and 
even  professional  sanitary  engineers  their  work. 
If  prevention  was  better  than  cure,  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  whose  chief  duty  was  to 
prevent  disease,  should  stand  before  the  medical 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  cure  it.  No  official 
ran  such  great  risks  of  being  stricken  down  by 
infectious  diseases  as  the  inspector  of  infected 
premises,  and  none  stood  so  much  in  need  of  pro- 
tection from  interested  parties,  who  were  often 
influential  members  of  vestries  and  local  boards. 
In  order  to  carry  out  their  duties  without  fear  or 
favour,  Sanitary  Inspectors  needed  a securer  tenure 
of  office,  the  protection  of  Government,  an  ade- 
quate remuneration,  with  superannuation  as 
enjoyed  by  Civil  servants.  If  the  220  Sanitary 
Inspectors  at  present  employed  were  increased  to 
420,  at  a cost  of  40,000/.,  instead  of  20,000/.,  the 


rate  of  insurance  would  still  be  an  almost  imper-  ■ 
ceptible  tax  upon  a rateable  value  of  thirty-seven, 
millions  sterling,  which  was  that  of  the  metropolis 
at  the  present  time.  The  increased  outlay  would  i 
bring  in  a splendid  return  in  the  increased  health, 
strength,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  In  con-  • 
eluding  his  address,  the  Chairman  suggested! 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  office  of  Sanitary : 
Inspector  might  be  greatly  increased  by  relieving! 
him  of  much  of  the  clerical  work  he  was  now  > 
called  upon  to  perform,  in  order  to  give  him  tiraei 
for  consultations  with  ratepayers,  owners  of 
property,  surveyors  and  builders,  and  for  self- ; 
culture.  Above  all,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  must  1 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  success  in  hisl 
work,  which  he  must  love  and  regard  as  the  mosti 
responsible.  The  preservation  of  life  and  health  i 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  occupations.  1 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  on  the . 
motion  of  Mr.  H.  Alexander  (Shoreditch),  the 
retiring  chairman,  seconded  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Young  (Battersea),  Mr.  Tidman,  Mr.  Legg' 
(hon.  sec.),  Mr.  West  (Walthamstow),  Mr.  Fair-i 
child  (Wandsworth),  Mr.  Grant  (Chelsea),  and  by 
Mr.  Middleweek  and  other  members. 

A resolution  was  passed  to  memorialise  the. 
Local  Government  Board  in  favour  of  the 
insertion  of  clauses  in  the  new  Local  Government; 
Bill  requiring  Sanitary  Inspectors  to  devote  their  1 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  giving : 
them  more  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices  by 
making  them  irremovable  from  them  except  for  I 
proved  misconduct  or  incompetence,  and  by 
giving  them  the  power  to  issue  notices  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  such  notices  to  form  i 
a basis  for  legal  proceedings,  if  approved  by  the 
Local  Authority. 

1 \ 

COMPETITIONS. 

North  London  Polytechnic.  — The 
governors  of  the  North  London  Polytechnic 
recently  invited  designs  for  their  new  building  in 
Holloway,  from  the  following  architects : — Messrs. ; 
T.  Roger  Smith  & Son,  Keith  D.  Young,  T, 
Hessell  Tiltman,  J.  Figgis,  J.  D.  Matthews,' 
W.  Harrison,  and  Charles  Bell.  Each  unsuccess* ; 
ful  architect  was  to  receive  a fee  of  thirty  guineas. : 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  governing  body  the 
design  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell  was  adopted,  and  a 
section  of  the  work  will  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Nursing  Institu- 
tion, Wolverhampton. — It  being  proposed  to 
erect  a new  building  for  this  Institution,  upon  a 
site  of  land  having  frontages  to  the  Bath  and: 
Albany-roads,  three  resident  architects  were; 
invited  to  send  in  designs  in  competition,  viz. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Veal^&  Son,  T.  H.  Fleeming,  andi 
F.  T.  Beck,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  committee, 
the  design  under  motto  “Spes,”  by  Messrs.) 
J.  R.  Veall  & Son,  has  been  selected. 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Altrincham.  — The' 
Local  Board  recently  invited  several  architects  to 
submit  designs  in  limited  competition  for  their  newt 
cemetery  chapel,  &c.,  to  be  erected  at  Hale, 
near  Altrincham,  Cheshire.  In  response  to  thisl 
invitation  four  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  and. 
the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Wni.  Owen,  of  Man-i 
Chester,  has  been  accepted. 

Leeds  Baths  Competition. — At  a general) 
meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural) 
Society  on  November  2,  it  was  resolved,  “ That 
the  Society  view  with  extreme  regret  and  dis-l 
approbation  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Hanstock* 
in  the  recent  Leeds  Bath  Competition.  That  hisl 
tender  of  resignation,  dated  October  25,  1893,  be 
accepted.”  The  facts  are,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Corporation  invited  designs  for  public  l)aths,l 
“under  motto”  being  one  of  the  conditions,  and 
advised  competitors  that  something  on  the  lines' 
of  the  Batley  Baths  (at  that  ^ time  being  built 
from  Mr.  Hanstock’s  designs)  was  what  they) 
required.  Mr.  Hanstock  competed,  marked  his 
plans  “ Batliensis,”  and  inclosed  a photograph  of 
the  Batley  Baths,  bearing  the  following  words : — : 
“ Plan  of  works  just  completing  by  author,  cos  ' 
8,050/.  Batliensis.”  It  was  argued  naturally) 
that  Mr.  Hanstock  might  as  well  have  signed  his 
name.  The  Corporation  Baths  Committee 
accepted  his  design ; the  Council  declined  to 
confirm  the  selection,  characterised  the  whole 
business  as  a scandal,  and  referred  it  back  to  the 
committee.  Eventually  the  Council  eat  their 
own  words,  and  accepted  the  design.  Mr.' 
Hanstock,  as  a member  of  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society,  was  called  upon  to 
explain  his  action.  This  he  failed  to  do.  A 
meeting  was  called  to  dismiss  him  ; he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  with  the 
expression  of  opinion  above  recorded.  Thei 
Society  has  acted  quite  rightly.  The  action  ol 
the  Corporation  it  is  impossible  to  understand. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES, 
t Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
Xie  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
a estminster,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  William 
; McIntosh  Valon,  J.P. , President,  in  the  chair, 
3 paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boyd,  on 
il  Collieries  and  Colliery  Engineering,”  The 
I'thor  commenced  by  referring  to  the  great 
tiportance  of  coal  to  all  works  connected  with 
j.gineering.  The  output  had  now  reached  the 
iliormous  quantity  of  182,000,000  of  tons,  which 
) .d  to  be  transported  by  rail,  sea,  or  canal, 
:ider  the  superintendence  of  civil  engineers, 
fter  alluding  to  the  old  workings  before  the 
titroduction  of  machinery,  the  author  pointed  out 
3 iw  enormously  and  rapidly  the  development  of 
wiecoal  trade  took  place  after  the  steam-engine 
I IS  invented,  a development  which  led  to  the 
lltroduction  of  the  tram  and  railway.  The 
aicrease  in  the  depth  and  e.xtension  of  the  pits 
5 oduced  greater  dangers  from  explosions,  which 

id  to  the  invention  of  safety  lamps  and  the 
itroduction  of  mechanical  means  of  ventilation, 
me  application  of  wire  ropes  to  underground 

i(.ulage  was  then  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
liprovements  in  shaft  arrangements  for  raising 
> e coal.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the  various 
(ethods  of  working  the  coal,  some  data  regarding 
lodern  explosives  were  given,  and  the  author 
iissed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  mechaiscal 
reans  of  cutting  coal,  and  the  modern  electrical 
I'stallations  underground  for  various  purposes. 

I he  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  on 
t.  e number  of  men  employed  was  alluded  to,  and 
iter  noticing  the  quantity  of  coal  transported  on 
j:e  railways,  the  important  subject  of  the  duration 
;i  the  coal  fields  was  referred  to,  especial  attention 
Its  drawn  to  the  wasteful  use  of  coal  and  the 
^icessity  for  economy.  A few  words  were  said 
'lOut  the  possible  introduction  of  petroleum  as  an 
rijunct  to  coal,  and  the  reserves  of  peat  which 
light  come  into  use.  The  author  concluded  by 
reference  to  the  technical  development  of  the 
idlieries,  which  had  enabled  the  output  of 
>>,000,000  of  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
, be  raised  up  to  182,000,000  of  tons  in  1892. 
■The  Junior  Engineering  Society.— On 
1e  afternoon  of  Saturday,  21st  ult.,  a large  ]mrty 
j members  of  this  Society  visited  the  Tilbury 
pocks  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
pmmittee.  and  the  P.S.  Royal  Sovereipj,  of  the 
Setoria  Steamboat  Association.  They  were 
-own  over  the  docks  by  Mr.  Scater,  on  behalf  of 
'e  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  Adams,  who  was 
evented  from  attending  through  illness.  The 
’draulic-power  engine  and  boiler-house,  electric 
;ht  installation,  hydraulic  travelling  cranes, 
eds,  the  dry  docks  and  their  pumping  machinery, 
:k,  deposit-removing  apparatus,  and  other 
ttures  of  engineering  interest  were  seen. 


SUR  VE  YORSHIPS. 

Selhy. — Mr.  William  Currey,  Surveyor  to  the 
iignmouth  Local  Board  of  Health,  has  been 
pointed  by  the  Selby  Local  Board  to  be  their 
litary  inspector,  waterworks’  manager,  and 
rveyor,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mallinson. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
Id  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  County  Hall, 
iring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
ssiding. 

Mr.  D.  Martineau  was  elected  an  Alderman  in 
; place  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  resigned. 
Technical  Education. — On  the  recommendation 
the  Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  that  the 
lance  of  the  30,000/.  which  the  Council  on 
irch  28  last  appropriated  for  'the  purposes  of 
rhnical  or  manual  instruction,  being  part  of  the 
meys  received  by  the  Council  under  the  Local 
xation  (Customs  and  Exci.se)  Act,  1890,  in 
pect  of  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1S93, 
>uicl,  after  deducting  677/.  9s.  i id.  for  expenses 
J 2,000/.  which  had  been  advanced  on  account 
the  Technical  Education  Board,  be  handed 
er  to  that  board,  as  they  considered  it  desirable 
it  the  funds  should  be  administered  through 
d by  it. 

BetCerment. — A lengthy  report  was  submitted 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  with  respect  to 
j Bellcrmenl  Clause  of  the  Ixindon  Improve- 
;nts  Bill.  The  Report  gave  a rhum^  of  the 
>gress  and  reception  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
mmons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which  resulted 
its  return  from  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
lowing  reasons  : — “Because  proposals  for  the 
essment  of  capital  values  instead  of  annual 
ues,  and  for  creating  new  and  arbitrarily 
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defined  areas  of  taxation,  such  as  are  contained  in 
Clause  41  of  the  Bill,  ought  not  to  be 
embodied  in  a jjrivate  Bill  but,  if  found  just  and 
equitable,  should  be  based  on  general  principles 
laid  down  by  Parliament.”  The  agent  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  had  advised  the  Committee 
that,  as  regarded  procedure,  if  no  further  step  is 
taken,  a formal  Motion  would,  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  be  made  for  the  Bill  to  be  laid  aside  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  in  that  way  it  would  be  removed 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  If  the 
Improvements  Bill  was  to  be  proceeded  with,  a 
Motion  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  House  to 
accept  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords 
— in  other  words,  omitting  the  Betterment 
Clause — and  the  Bill  might  in  that  event  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  passed. 
Having  regard  to  the  agent’s  advice  with  refer- 
ence to  procedure,  they  have  given  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  memliers  of  Parliament 
attending  the  Committee  were  in  some  doubt  as 
j to  what  course  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
likely  to  adopt  in  reference  to  agreeing  to  a Joint 
' Committee,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Clause  41  had  been  expressly  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  98  on  June  26,  and  by  a'  majority  of 
133  on  August  ic.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  accept  or  join  in  appointing  a Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  passing  of  the  Bill  without  the  Better- 
ment Clause  would  be  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  betterment  in  which  other  towns 
besides  the  Metropolis  were  pressing  forward  in 
private  Bill  legislation  in  the  coming  Session. 
One  member  of  the  Committee,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  had  urged  that  the  Bill  might  be 
accepted  without  the  Betterment  Clause  upon  an 
explanation  being  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  was 
willing  to  proceed  in  consideration  of  there  being 
an  understanding  expressed  in  the  House  that  the 
matter  shall  be  favourably  considered  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Committee  then  recom- 
mended— “ That  the  Council  do  not  proceed 
further  with  the  Bill  if  the  omission  of  Clause  41 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  House  of  Lords.” 

Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : — 

“ That  having  regard  (1)  to  the  importance  of  the 
improvements  proposed  in  the  Bill,  (2)  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  betterment  only  applies  to  one 
of  the  said  improvements,  (3)  to  the  small  amount 
expected  from  it,  namely,  something  less  than 
10,000/.  in  an  ex-penditure  of  1.000,000/.,  and  (4)  to 
the  notice  of  motion  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  better- 
ment, the  members  in  charge  of  the  Bill  be 
requested  to  proceed  with  it.” 

In  the  course  of  a long  speech  he  asked  if 
anything  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  refuse 
to  provide  an  approach  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tower  Bridge,  and  so  render  the  new  bridge 
practically  useless.  If  the  Council  dropped  the 
Bill  it  would  be  a case  of  spoiling  the  ship  for  a 
half-pennyworth  of  paint.  The  improvements 
mentioned  in  the  Bill  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  metropolis,  for,  in  addition  to  the  Tower 
Bridge  approach,  there  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  a work  most  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Martineau  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  after  a long  discussion,  was  negatived,  on 
a division,  by  35  to  73. 

Mr.  Westacolt  then  moved — 

“That  the  Council  do  proceed  with  those  portions 
of  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  rebuilding  of  Vau.\hall 
Bridge,  the  widening  of  the  southern  approach  to 
Woolwich  Ferry,  and  the  widening  of  Wood-lane, 
Hammersmith,  and  that  the  members  in  charge  of 
the  Bill  be  requested  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in  that 
limited  form.” 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor  seconded. 

On  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was  lost, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  commiteee  was 
agreed  to. 

Proposed  Purchase  of  Tramways. — The  High- 
ways Committee  reported  that  on  July  25  they 
submitted  a report  upon  a proposal  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company,  that  the 
Council  should  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
Company’s  lines  in  the  county  of  London,  that 
was  to  say,  not  only  the  portion,  about  nineteen 
miles  in  length,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the 
Council  had,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  43 
of  the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  given  notice  to  the 
Company,  but  the  remainder  of  the  Company’s 
lines  in  the  county,  which  would  become 
purchasable  by  the  Council  at  various  dates  up  to 
the  year  1909.  The  Committee  then  submitted 
recommendations  that  the  Council  should,  upon 
terms  which  were  fully  stated  in  their  report, 
adopt  the  Company’s  proposal  and  should  after- 
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wards  lease  the  undertaking  to  the  Company  fora 
terra  of  twenty-one  years.  These  recommenda- 
tions were,  however,  referred  back  to  them,  and 
the  Finance  Committee  was  instructed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  proposals.  They  had  since  given  further 
consideration  to  the  matter,  and  had  decided  to 
submit  the  following  recommendation  in  substitu- 
tion for  those  relerred  back  to  them  : — 

“ That  the  Council  do  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  undertakings  relating  to  the  nineteen  miles, 
paying  for  the  same  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  do  offer  to  lease  the  same  (when 
acquired)  to  the  Company  for  a term  of  six  years 
from  July  31,  1892,  at  a rent  upon  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  ; the  lease  also  to  contain  a provision  for  a 
ten-hours’  day  for  the  employes  on  the  tramway.” 

Dr.  Grigsby,  chairman  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee, moved  the  following  amendment : — 

“ That  the  Council  do  apply,  under  Section  44  of 
the  Tramways  Act,  1870,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
its  consent  to  the  purchase  by  the  Council,  and  to 
the  sale  by  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company,  of  those  portions  of  the  company's 
tramways  within  the  county  of  London  other  than 
those  with  respect  to  which  notice  for  purchase  has 
been  served  upon  the  company  under  Section  43  of 
the  Act ; that  if  necessary  Parliamentary  powers  be 
sought  for  the  purpose ; and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Highways  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  the  draft  of  a lease 
to  the  company  of  the  whole  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Westacott  seconded  the  amendment,  but 
after  considerable  discussion  the  amendment 
was  negatived  and  the  recommendation  carried. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  ti/THB  Builder. 

THE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Mountford  in  your 
last  issue  may  well  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
comment;  but  I ask  you  to  permit  me  to  state 
that  the  place  of  the  gentleman  who  should  have 
set  the  question  on  the  occasion  referred  to  will 
be  taken  at  the  forthcoming  examination,  and  I 
hope  on  many  succeeding  occasions,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.  Arthur  Cates. 


THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE. 

Sir,— -Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  help  of  your 
readers  in  obtaining  materials  for  a memoir  on  the 
recent  earthquake  felt  in  Wales  and  the  West  of 
England  on  Nov.  2 ? 

My  object  in  this  memoir  is  to  trace  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  boundary  of  the  area  over  which  the 
shock  was  felt,  or  the  accompanying  sound  heard, 
and  to  draw  lines  through  all  places  at  which  the 
shock  was  of  approximately  the  same  intensity.  It 
would  be  of  great  service  to  know  simply  the  names 
of  as  many  places  as  possible  where  the  shock  was 
felt,  or  the  accompanying  sound  heard.  Still  more 
useful  would  it  be  to  have  answers  to  any  of 
the  questions  printed  below,  especially  to  those 
numbereds,  3.  5,  and  6.  I shall  be  most  glad  and 
thankful  to  receive  accounts  from  any  places  what- 
ever, and  I may  add  that  no  exact  account,  liowever 
scanty  the  information  given,  can  fail  to  possess 
some  value  or  to  help  in  throwing  light  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  shock. 

1. — Name  of  the  place  where  the  earthquake  was 

observed. 

2.  — Time  at  which  it  was  felt,  if  possible  to  the 

nearest  minute. 

3.  — Nature  of  the  shock : {a)  Were  two  distinct 

shocks  felt,  separated  by  an  interval  of  a few 
seconds?  (/)  If  so,  which  was  the  stronger? 
(c)  What  was  the  duration  of  each  and  of  the 
interval  between  them? 

-1. — How  many  seconds  did  the  shock  last,  not 
including  the  accompanying  sound  ? 

5. — Was  the  shock  strong  enough  (a)  to  make 

doors,  windows,  fire-irons,  crockery,  &c., 
rattle;  (i5)  to  cause  the  chair,  &c.,  on  which 
the  observer  was  resting  to  be  perceptibly 
raised  or  moved  ; (r)  to  make  chandeliers, 
pictures.  &c. . swing,  or  to  stop  clocks? 

6.  — {a)  Was  the  shock  accompanied  by  any 

unusual  rumbling  sound;  and.  if  so,  what 
did  it  resemble?  {b)  Did  the  beginning  of 
the  sound  precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow, 
the  beginning  of  the  shock,  and  by  how  many 
seconds?  {c)  Did  the  end  of  the  sound 
precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow,  the  end  of 
the  shock,  and  by  how  many  seconds  ? 

Charles  Davison 

373,  GilloU-road,  Birmingham, 

Nov.  6,  1893. 
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SLUGS. 

Sir,— If  “S.  T.  T.”  cannot  ftemove  the  cause 
(damp  walls),  he  is  likely  to  have  his  slug  friends  ^ 
permanent  tenants,  with  a reasonable  increase  in 
their  number,  for  they  thrive  remarkably  well  on 
moistened  bricks  and  jerry-builders'  mortar,  and  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  examining  the  walls  in  which  they 
lodge,  to  find  a portion  of  the  bricks  converted  into 
earth.  But  to  restrict  their  migratory  habits,  and 
prevent  them  from  prowling  over  the  pantry, 
kitchen,  &c..  the  best  remedy  will  be  found  in  strew- 
ing a thick  layer  of  oak  or  pitch-pine  sawdust  across 
the  passages  which  they  are  known  to  frequent,  and 
by  the  walls  which  they  inhabit.  Oak  sawdust  is 
preferable,  on  account  of  the  strong  acid  contained 
iniL  W.S. 


lEhe  Stuhent's  Column. 

GEOLOGY.— XX. 

SCENERY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE 
{continued). 

nHE  illustrations  previously  given  have 
chiefly  related  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  agents  of  denudation,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  class  of  scenery  often  pro- 
duced by  them  in  conjunction  with  local  dis- 
turbances, or  peculiarities  of  strata.  The 
following  sections  are  intended  to  elucidate  these 
and  some  other  features,  dealing  first  with  the 
formation  of  valleys  due  to  physical  disturbances 
and  erosion  combined  : — 


Fig,  5.  — Valley  of  erosion  in  metamorphosed  con- 
tact rocks,  near  Bickleigh,  Devon. 

a.— Granite.  c. — Devonian  Beds, 

i.— Altered  rocks. 

In  fig.  5 the  Devonian  grey  and  drab  slates 
have  been  metamorphosed  on  contact  with  granite, 
so  that  river  erosion  has  been  induced  along  the 
line  of  altered  rocks. 


riG.6. 


Fig.  6. — Valley;  dip  of  strata  in  conjunction 
with  an  escarpment,  Craigforda,  N".  IVales. 

Carboniferous  limestone  and  Millstone  Grit, 
capped  by  Coal  Measures. 

The  phenomena  represented  in  fig.  6 are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence  ; here  the  slope  of  the 


penetrated  into  b,  and  may  have  flowed  out  ati 
the  surface  as  lava  (f').  The  dotted  lines  suggest; 
the  original  outline  of  the  hills. 


ricio 


Fig.  10. — Section  across  the  Saline  Hills,  Fife.' 

{After  Geikie.) 

In  fig.  10,  a represents  tuff,  ejectamenta,  &c.,. 
from  volcanoes ; b,  Basalt  of  necks ; c,  Coal' 
Measures.  The  seams  of  coal  (shown  by  ihe 
thick  black  lines)  are  burnt  round  the  smalletl 
hill. 

Figs.  9 and  10  are  admirable  examples  of  hills 
owing  their  origin  to  the  existence  of  volcanoes' 
that  have  long  since  become  extinct.  It  is 
evident  in  both  cases  that  extensive  denudation) 
has  taken  place  since  their  formation.  Apart' 
from  their  interest  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
duction of  physical  features,  they  are  eloquent! 
witnesses  of  volcanic  energy  in  Britain  in  past 
geological  ages. 

In  fig.  1 1,  a represents  Cambrian  grey  and  purpte] 
grits  and  slates,  much  dislocated  and  supportii^i 
Lingula  flags ; b.  Lingula  flags  faulted ; c, 
Llandeilo  slates  traversed  by  eruptive  dykes  (*), 
followed  by  d — bluish-grey  and  brownish  sand- 
stone and  slate  (Lower  Caradoc  beds)  with 
felspathic  ashes  and  volcanic  grit  {dj.  e,  Upperi 


TUver  CeLrio^.  F/C.'I. 


Fig.  I,  — Section  of  a valley  of  upheaval,  Glen 
Ceiriog,  near  Chirk,  N,  IVales. 

Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds. 


W.n.W,  nc  n Snewdem, 
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Fig.  II. — Section  across  the  Snowdon  Range,  H,  IVales  {Geological  Suivey). 


In  this  case  (fig.  i),  river  erosion  has  taken 
place  along  a line  of  weakness,  caused  by  the 
anticlinal  bending  of  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds, 


Fig.  2. — Valley  induied  by  a fault,  Glyn-dyfr- 
Dwy,  N If  ales. 

Wenlock  Shale. 


StcLmforcb  PlG-i. 


Dig.  3- — Valley  produced  by  parallel  trough 
faulting,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 

a. — Cornbrash.  c.— Lincolnshire  Limestone. 

A — Great  Oolite.  d. — Northampton  Sand. 

Upper  Lias  Clay. 

Figs.  2 and  3 are  examples  of  valleys,  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  by  dislocations  of 
strata,  forming  depressions  or  weaknesses  along 
which  the  rivers,  by  natural  drainage,  flowed,  and 
subsequently  deepened  by  erosion. 


Ro  ‘f. 


4- — Valley  of  depression,  Fortliywoen, 
N.  Wales. 


Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Fig.  4 shows  how  a slight  synclinal  fold  in 
Carboniferous  limestone  has  determined  the 
direction  of  a water-course,  which  has  then  pro- 
ceeded to  excavate  a valley  and  to  lay  down  drift 
gravel,  sand,  &c.  Such  valleys  are  not  so  common 
as  might  be  supposed. 


surface  of  the  country  has  directed  the  natural 
drainage  towards  the  escarpment,  which,  forming 
a barrier,  has  compelled  the  river  thus  created  to 
follow  along  its  foot  and  to  excavate  a deep  valley. 


Fig.  7. — Mountain  formed  by  denuded  anticline, 
Brecon.  ( After  Murchison. ) 
a. — Old  Red  Sandstone.  b.  — Ludlow  Beds  and 

Aymestry  Limestone. 

Fig.  7 is  an  example  of  the  elevation  of  rocks 
by  earth  movements  which  have  produced  much 
folding,  culminating  in  the  formation  of  a gigantic 
anticline,  since  extensively  denuded. 
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Fig.  8. — Section  across  Glee  Hills,  Salop.  {After 
Murchison.) 

a. — Old  Red  Sandstone.  c.— Millstone  Grit. 

^.—Carl»niferous  Shale  and  d. — Coal  Measures. 

Limestone.  * — 'Volcanic  Rocks. 

The  hill  (fig.  8)  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
hard  volcanic  rock,  which  has  burst  its  way  from 
below,  up  through  the  Carboniferous  series,  and 
overflowed  the  Coal  Measures  on  top  of  the  hill — 
a most  instructive  section. 


9- — Mountains  formed  of  extirut  volcanoes, 
Largo  Law,  Fife.  {After  Geikie. ) 

In  fig.  9,  a is  the  Lower  Carboniferous  strata, 
upon  which  the  volcanoes  rest.  h. — Ejectamenta 
from  the  volcanoes,  c. — Necks  or  throats  of  the 
volcanoes  filled  with  basalt,  which  rock  has  also 


part  of  Caradoc  beds  with  calcareous  andi 
felspathic  ashes. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  highest  mountain  in 
Wales  is  the  product  of  denudation  on  very: 
ancient  rocks.  The  Caradoc  or  Bala  beds  are; 
composed  of  alternations  of  fossiliferous  marinei 
sediments  with  felspathic  ashes  thrown  out  from' 
a contemporary  submarine  volcano.  The  actual' 
shape  of  the  volcano  is  now  entirely  obliterated,; 
but  the  student  will  learn  much  concerning  thet 
nature  of  igneous  rocks  by  an  ascent  of  thei 
mountain.  Many  of  these  volcanic  relics,  in  spite 
of  their  high  antiquity,  have  a close  resemblance- 
to  the  products  of  some  modern  volcanic  vents.i 
P'ossils  are  found  on  the  very  summit  of  Snowdon.: 
The  characteristic  method  of  weathering  of  highlyl 
cleaved  rocks  is  also  very  conspicuous  in  Ihei 
district. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— The 
seventy-fifth  session  of  the  Institution  of  Civili 
Engineers  will  be  commenced  on  the  14th  inst. , and. 
the  meetings  before  Christmas  are  likely  to  be 
occupied,  in  addition  to  an  address  from  Mr.  Giles, I 
President,  with  the  design  and  construction  of 
impounding  reservoirs  for  waterworks  at  Tansa- 
(Bombay).  Baroda,  and  Jeypore,  with  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  basks,  and  with  the  developnien!|( 
of  hydraulic  power-supply  in  London. 

Lighting  of  Winchester. — We  are  informed- 
that  the  premium  offered  by  the  Corporation  of  ihei 
City  of  Winchester  for  the  best  scheme  for  electria 
lighting  the  city,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
Consulting  Engineer,  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  hast 
been  awarded  to  the  Briish  Electrical  Engineerin|; 
Company. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  new  Session  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
15th  inst.,  when  the  opening  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Sir  Richard  E.  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  Council.  For  thesubsequent  Wednesi 
day  evenings  before  Christmas  the  following  arrange- 
ments have  been  made; — Nov.  22nd,  “Conform^; 
tion  of  the  Horse  from  the  Artistic  Point  of  View.  1 
by  Capl.  M.  H.  Hayes.  Nov.  29th,  ■'  The  Regulafe 
tion  of  Street  .Advertising,”  by  Mr.  Richardsott 
Evans.  Dec.  6.  “ An  Artist's 'View  of  Chicago  and 
the  World's  Fair,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Villiers.  Dec; 
13,  Carriage-way  Pavements  for  large  Cities,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs.  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  will 
deliver  a course  of  Cantor  lectui-es  on  “The  Art  or 
Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration,”  on  ^Ionday; 
evenings,  Not.  27,  Dec.  4,  ii.  The  Juvenile  lec-1 
tures,  delivered  during  the  Christmas  holiday^ 
Jan.  3 and  10,  will  be  on  “ Plants  ; their  Foes  ^0 
Defences,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
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) GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

■j  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Warrington.— On  the 
fi  Ith  ult.  the  Church  of  St.  Luke's,  Liverpool-road, 
II  Barrington,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.  The  new  church,  says  the  Liverpool 
v ost,  was  begun  in  May,  1892,  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Y arner,  of  London,  being  the  architects,  and  Mr. 

R.  Franklin,  Deddington,  Oxfordshire,  being 
le  contractor.  The  site  is  walled  off  from  the 
ghway  by  a stone  wall,  and  the  church  stands 
i!  ick  a few  yards.  The  building  has  been  erected 
A ith  Runcorn  and  Helsby  stone,  and  has  a red  tiled 
)of.  The  outside  walling  is  pitched  or  rock-faced, 
t ith  four  buttresses,  while  the  interior  is  plain 
iflastered.  The  length  of  the  building  is  116  ft., 

: iid  the  height  to  the  eaves  16  ft.  The  width  of  the 
Iiiiurch  inside  is  45  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of 
le  roof  35  ft.  On  entering  the  building  the  cause 
ad  effect  of  this  pointed  roof  is  apparent, 
1 lys  the  before-mentioned  journal,  as  Mr.  Bodley 
I as  made  it  the  occasion  of  introducing  his 
7’esign,  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  a central 
Jrcading.  To  give  effect  to  it  the  nave  has  been 
jlivided  lengthways  into  two  arcades,  separated 
I om  each  other  by  five  central  columns,  which  rise 
) a height  of  17  ft.  6 in.  to  the  top  of  the  cap, 
hen  they  arch  upwards  to  the  roof,  the  apex  of 
j le  arches  being  at  a height  of  28  ft.  from  the 
f round  floor.  The  columns  themselves  are 
I'liselled  and  moulded,  but  devoid  of  decoration 
Incept  a circle  of  small  roses  round  the  cap. 
j ; was  originally  intended  to  delay  having  an  aisle 
n either  side,  but  during  the  course  of  erection 
i ifficient  contributions  were  received  to  justify  the 
committee  to  build  an  aisle  on  the  north  side.  This 
(sle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  five  almost 
f luare  pillars  topped  by  low  arches.  The  keystone 
c f the  chancel  arch  forms  the  springer  of  the 
- mtral  arcade  arches,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an 
Itigel  bearing  a shield.  The  chancel,  which  is 
.3  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  36  ft.  long,  is  cut  off  from 
i:ie  nave  by  an  oak  screen.  The  five  broad  steps 
lading  to  the  altar  are  paved  in  York  stone,  blue 
l id  brown  set  diagonally,  while  the  altar  itself  is  a 
(lain  oaken  table,  the  choir  stalls  being  of  a similar 
iEscription,  The  tapestry  which  covers  the  altar 
las  been  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley.  The  roof  is 
lircular,  divided  into  spaces  with  a green  back- 
:round,  and  with  a floral  decoration  running  along 
ne  centre.  The  chancel  window  is  of  three  lights, 
id  there  are  also  three  on  a smaller  scale  on  the 
ijuth  side.  The  two  west  windows  are  similar  to 
fie  east  window,  except  that  they  are  of  two  lights 
tistead  of  three.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building 
'lere  are  five  traceried  three-light  windows,  square- 

I jaded  outside  and  arched  inside,  while  those  on  the 
,mth  side,  three  in  number,  have  more  pointed 
rches.  There  being  no  pews,  the  floor  is  set  in 
food  blocks,  with  cement  gangways.  The  heating 
! on  Haden's  hot-air  principle.  All  the  doors  (the 
Principal  entrance  is  on  the  south  side)  are  of  plain 
ik.  There  will  be  accommodation  for  500  persons. 
Jhe  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  5.4504 
(‘Gasholder,  Aberdeen. — The  contract  for  the 
onwork  of  the  additional]  holder  in  conne.xion  with 
'le  Corporation  Gasworks — to  be  erected  on  the  low 
■ound  at  Gallowhills,  near  the  Old-town  Links — 
is  been  secured  by  the  Barrowfield  Ironworks, 
ll^gow,  at  the  price  of  21,200/.  The  concrete  tank, 
hich  is  210  ft.  in  diameter  and  40  ft.  deep,  and  has 
ist  13,000/.,  was  constructed  by  the  Town  Council 
ithout  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  opportunity 
ling  taken  of  giving  work  to  men  otherwise  un- 
nployed.  The  holder  is  a three-lift  one,  the 
lameter  of  the  outer  lift  being  207  ft.  and  the  depth 
jft.  The  standards  will  thus  be  125  ft.  in  height 
)ove  the  top  of  the  concrete.  The  new  gasholder,  , 
hich  has  been  necessitated  by  the  extension  of  the 
ty,  is  capable  of  containing  four  million  cubic  feet, 
|ual  to  days’  consumption  of  gas  in  Aberdeen  at 
e present  rate,  and  is  said  to  be  the  second  largest 
isholder  in  Scotland.  The  engineer  lor  the  works 

Mr.  Ale.xander  Smith,  superintendent,  Aberdeen 
orporation  Gasworks. 

Public  Hall,  Law,  Lanarkshire.— On  the 
th  uU.  Law  Public  Hall  was  opened.  The  building 
cupies  a site  near  the  junction  of  the  Law  Hill  and 
iw  Roads,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  village, 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  L. 
urray,  of  Heavyside.  The  building  has  two 
trances,  and  has  its  western  gable  filled  by  five 
•ge  windows.  On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a 
laller  hall  with  clock  and  lavatory.  The  larger 

II  is  capable  of  holding  400,  and  the  smaller  hall 
to  be  used  as  a library.  The  contractors  were  ; — 
r.  W.  Weir,  builder,  Carluke ; Mr.  Ferguson, 
ner,  Glasgow ; Mr.  Hislop,  plumber.  Carluke ; 
r.  Glaister,  slater,  Lanark  ; and  Mr.  Harvey, 
inter,  Carluke. 

Restoration  op  Tower,  Oundle  Church, 
drthamptonshire. — The  restoration  of  the  tower 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Oundle.  has  just  been  com- 
;ted.  The  state  of  the  tower  was  reported  upon 
the  Archdeacon  of  Oakham  in  1891.  and  as  a 
iult  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  architect,  of  West- 
nster,  was  consulted  on  the  matter,  and  it  was 
:ided  to  carry  out  the  work  proposed.  The  whole 
the  decaying  stones  in  the  tower  have  been  re- 
iced  and  the  buttresses  rebuilt.  In  addition  to 
5 restoration  of  the  tower,  the  roofs  of  the  north 
d south  transepts,  and  also  that  of  the  south  aisle 
ve  been  repaired,  and  the  total  expenditure  in  con- 


nexion with  the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  nearly  1,500/.  Still  further  work  is  yet  re- 
quired to  be  done  to  the  fabric  generally.  The 
restoration  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Ireson, 
builder,  of  Oundle.  The  wood  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Turner  and  Mr.  G.  Berridge,  and  the 
lead  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Garratt. 

School-Church,  Denaby  Main,  Yorkshire. 
— On  the  23rd  ult.  the  new  school-church  built  by 
the  Denaby  Main  Colliery  Company,  at  Rossington- 
street,  Denaby  Main,  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Beverly.  The  building  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
old  schools,  and  between  4,000/.  and  5,000/.  has  been 
spent  on  it.  Its  chief  external  feature  is  a tower. 
Internally,  a room,  capable  of  seating  800  people, 
has  been  provided.  It  is  so  emranged  that  a screen 
may  be  drawn  between  the  chancel  and  the  body 
of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  used 
for  school  puiposes,  when  required.  But  indepen- 
dent of  this  there  are  class-rooms  which  have 
accommodation  for  840  children.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Smithers,  of  Hill 
Top,  and  the  contract  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Arnold  &Son,  builders,  of  Doncaster. 

Free  Library  and  Museum.  Preston.— The 
Harris  Free  Library  and  Museum  at  Preston  was 
opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  building  is  Greek  in 
style,  and  the  main  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
broad  flight  of  steps.  On  this  side  of  the  building 
is  the  pediment,  the  sculptural  group  on  which  was 
designed  by  the  architect.  Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  of 
Preston,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins. 
In  the  interior  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  as 
follows  : — Basement,  comprising  librarian's  work- 
room, museum  storage,  heating,  and  lighting  depart- 
ment, &c.  Ground  floor,  comprising  lending 
library,  patents'  library,  reading-room,  news-room, 
&c.,  and  collection  of  models  and  e.xamples  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  arts.  Principal  floor  (to 
which  there  is  a main  entrance,  used  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  from  the  portico  in  the  Market-place) 
comprising  the  Reference  Libraries— including  the 
Shepherd  Library — entrance-hall  and  staircase,  and 
museum  of  casts  and  reproductions  from  the 
antique.  Upper  floor,  comprising  the  Museum 
galleries,  central  hall,  and  staircase.  The  art 
g.alleries  will  contain  the  Newsham  collection  of 
pictures  and  drawings  of  the  British  school,  valued 
at  40.000/. 

Westminster  Guildhall. — As  our  London 
readers  are  all  aware,  the  Guildhall  at  Westminster 
has  been  recently  enlarged  and  architecturally 
entirely  remodelled,  in  accordance,  we  are  told,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  surrounding  architecture,  which  is 
mostly  Gothic  ; though  we  must  say  that  the  small 
prim  old  Classic  building  had  a certain  architectural 
quality  about  it,  the  memory  of  which  is  not  extin- 
guished by  the  new  building.  The  original  West- 
minster Guildhall  stood,  as  far  as  is  known,  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  what  is  now  Parliament-square. 
In  1805,  Guildhall  was  rebuilt  from  designs  by 
S.  P.  Cockerell  in  its  present  position,  said  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  belfry  of  the  old  Sanctuary 
Church.  Latterly,  the  old  building  was  found 
inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and  plans  submitted  to 
the  Council  for  its  reconstruction  were  approved  by 
them  in  December,  1891.  The  alterations  affected 
the  entire  structure  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  office  of  the  Council 
to  temporary  premises,  but  the  sittings  of  the 
Justices  at  the  Quarter  and  Intermediate  Sessions 
have,  although  with  some  slight  amount  of  necessary 
inconvenience,  been  held  regularly  in  the  building 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  works.  The  founda- 
tions and  walls  of  the  old  building  were  retained 
throughout,  and  the  increased  weight  superimposed 
upon  the  former,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
accommodation  of  the  building,  necessitated  the 
utmost  care  and  caution  and  a very  considerable 
amount  of  underpinning.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
works  cannot  be  determined  at  present,  but  the 
inclusive  outlay  may  be  estimated  at  about  23,000/. 
Among  the  chief  features  in  the  interior  are  the 
retention  of  two  Courts  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Justices,  and  whilst  the  first  Court  has 
remained  nearly  unaltered,  the  second  Court  has 
been  entirely  refitted  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  including  a gallery  for  the  convenience  of 
jurors  in  waiting.  The  planning  of  the  building  has 
been  carefully  considered  with  a view  to  the 
suitable  grouping  of  the  several  rooms  and 
offices,  thus : In  the  basement,  from  what 
were  formerly  low  vaulted  cellars,  have  been 
provided  the  prisoners',  warders’,  and  police 
departments,  with  direct  access  to  the  courts, 
together  with  the  waiting  and  retiring  rooms  and 
offices  appropriated  to  the  witnesses  in  waiting ; also 
extensive  fireproof  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the 
county  records.  The  kitchen  of  the  housekeeper, 
with  its  offices,  &c.,  and  the  furnace-room,  with  coal 
and  general  stores,  are  also  on  this  floor.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  grouped  the  private  and  general 
offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  the  Clerk  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Council ; and  also  the  luncheon  and 
retiring  rooms  for  counsel,  barristers,  magistrates, 
and  Judge,  these  all  communicating  by  means  of  a 
wide  corridor  with  the  two  Courts.  The  first  floor, 
which  is  reached  by  four  staircases,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  committees  of  the  Council,  with  the  necessary 
waiting-rooms  and  offices.  There  are  also  on  this 
floor  the  private  rooms  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 


Sessions,  and  waiting  and  retiring  rooms  for  juries, 
&c.,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  is  situated  the  new 
octagonal  chamber,  especially  designed  and  fitted 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  together  with  a 
suite  of  ante-rooms  attached  thereto  for  the  use  of 
the  aldermen,  councillors,  and  others.  The  south 
front  of  this  floor  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  County  Surveyor.  The  materials  used  are 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  F.R.I.B,.A., 
the  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  by 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of  Lambeth,  who  obtained 
the  contract  in  competition,  from  quantities  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Young  i:  Brown,  of  Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Free  Church,  Ayr. — On  the  2nd  inst.  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Park  Circus,  Ayr,  was  opened 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stalker.  The  church  is  Gothic  in 
style,  of  the  late  Decorated  period,  and  Scottish 
features  of  that  period  have  been  freely  used  in  the 
detail.  The  main  gable,  which  fronts  the  Circus, 
has  three  small  windows,  with  cusped  and  traceried 
heads  in  the  lower  part,  and  over  these  a large 
window  of  seventeen  compartments,  with  moulded 
tracery,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  gable.  The  gable 
is  flanked  with  buttresses,  which  terminate  in  curved 
pinnacles.  At  one  side  is  an  octagonal  turret  stair- 
case, which  is  panelled  and  moulded  in  the  upper 
stage,  and  has  at  the  ground  stage  a projected 
doorway  with  moulded  arched  head.  At  the  other 
side  is  the  tower  and  spire,  the  latter  rising  to  a 
height  of  150  ft.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  is 
a projected  porch,  forming  the  main  entrance. 
The  church  is  planned  internally  into  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  has  galleries  at  the  sides  and  end.  The 
galleries  are  carried  on  corbals  projecting  from 
moulded  stone  columns,  which  divide  the  interior 
into  three  bays  on  each  side.  Behind  the  pulpit  the 
organ  Chamber  is  recessed  with  a moulded  stone 
arch  rising  from  clustered  columns,  and  a wood 
screen  of  open  tracery  is  carried  across  the  opening 
from  each  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  woodwork 
is  similar  in  character,  and  a low  screen  of  cusped 
woodwork  encloses  the  choir  space  in  front.  The 
work  is  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  architect,  Glasgow, 
whose  plan  was  selected  in  a limited  competition,  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  the  following  con- 
tractors : — Mason  : Ferguson  & Sinclair,  Glasgow  ; 
Wright:  J.  & D.  Meikle,  Ayr;  plaster:  J.  Lcggat 
& Son,  Ayr  ; slater,  plumber,  and  gasfitting  ; 
Drinnan  & Murphy,  Ayr ; glazier  and  painter ; 
A.  & H.  Gilchrist,  Kilmarnock ; heating : Boyd  & 
Son,  Paisley ; gates  and  railings : Murdoch  & 
Cameron,  Glasgow;  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Dalzell  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  total  number  of  sittings  is 
760,  and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  tower  and  spire,  will 
be  about  5,500/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bagbv,  Y'orkshire.— On 
the  ist  inst.  the  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 
erected  in  Bagby,  Thirsk,  was  opened.  The  chapel 
is  of  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building,  from  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Stokes, 
architect,  Thirsk.  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Manfifeld,  builder;  Mr.  F.  Pollard, 
joiner ; Mr.  G.  Best,  plumber  ; Mr.  J.  Rutherford, 
painter  ; and  Mr.  W.  Dodgson,  slater. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wath-on-Dearne,  York- 
shire.— Memorial-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
to  cost  upwards  of  4,000/.,  were  laid  on  the  2nd 
inst.  at  Wath-on-Dearne.  'The  church  is  to  be  in  the 
Early  Gothic  style,  and  will  provide  accommodation 
for  about  700  worshippers.  The  architect  of  the 
proposed  church  is  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of  Derby  ; the 
builders,  Messrs.  Walker  & Slater,  of  Derby  ; and 
the  mason,  Mr.  R.  Snell,  of  Masboroiigh. 

Oxford  New  Municipal  Buildings.  — Mr. 
Chappell,  of  London,  who  a few  months  since 
obtained  the  contract  to  erect  the  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Oxford,  having  failed  with  liabilities 
220,000/.,  of  which  177,000/.  are  stated  to  be 
secured  and  43,000/.  unsecured,  with  assets  not  yet 
ascertained,  the  Oxford  Corporation  have  been 
placed  in  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Firms  who  had 
originally  tendered  at  the  lowest  prices  having  been 
communicated  with,  it  was  found  that  Messrs. 
Willcocks  & Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  required  5 per 
cent,  in  addition  to  their  former  tender  — 55,557/. 

-I-  2.777/.  = 58,334/.  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of 
Rugby,  offered  to  carry  out  the  contract  for  56,876/. , 
instead  of  their  former  tender  of  55,276/.,  being  an 
increase  of  1,600/.  The  amount  of  Mr.  Chappell's 
contract  was  51,380/.  The  Oxford  Corporation 
have  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Parnell 
& Son. 

New  Science  Buildings,  Cambridge.— The 
new  science  buildings  at  the  Leys  Schools,  Cam- 
bridge. were  opened  by  Lord  Kelvin  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  building  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Saint,  of  Cambridge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Curwen,  London,  and  the  style  follows  out  the 
permanent  plan  of  the  north  block  of  the  school. 
There  are  elementary,  biological,  and  physical 
laboratories  : in  the  basement  there  are  chambers 
where  explosives  and  dangerous  compounds  will 
be  treated  ; upstairs  there  are  three  lecture  rooms, 
the  largest  of  which  has  been  named  the  Kelvin- 
roora  ; and  in  the  gallery  over  the  staircase  there 
is  a library,  a distilling-roora,  and  a dark-room 
for  photographic  work.  The  building  cost  a little 
ever  4,000/. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Waste  Water  Qcestion  at  Dun- 
fermline.— The  question  of  waste  water  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Dunfermline  authorities.  Two  Deacon  meters  were 
recently  erected,  and  a waste  water  inspector  was 
appointed.  The  meter  diagrams  have  just  been 
handed  to  Messrs.  Leslie  & Reid,  Edinburgh,  and  at 
a meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  26th  ult.  a 
report  by  the  engineers  was  submitted.  They  point 
out  that  the  consumption  before  inspection  was 

1.321.600  gals,  per  day,  which,  after  deducting 
390.000  gals,  for  trade  and  district  supplies,  left 

931.600  gals,  for  domestic  use,  or  about  4oi  gals, 
per  head  per  day.  After  inspection  the  consumption 
was  reduced  to  1,025,700  gal.s.,  or635,700  gals,  after 
the  same  deduction  was  made,  and  this  was  equal 
to  about  27.1  gals,  per  head  per  day  of  domestic 
consumption.  Although  this,  the  engineers  say, 
shows  a vast  improvement  on  former  conditions, 
there  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reducing  waste,  as  the  night  flow  is  at  the  rate  of 
i6'6  gals,  per  head  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
after  deducting  meter  supplies,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  this  must  be  preventible  waste. 

Sewerage  Works  at  Cardiff.— At  Cardiff 
Town  Hall  on  the  27th  ult.  {before  Colonel  Ducat, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board),  an  inquiry  was  held  into  the  application  of 
the  Cardiff  Corporation  for  powers  to  borrow 
86,500/.  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  the  outfall 
sewer  at  Grangelown,  and  to  enlarge  the  outfall 
sewer  for  Roath  running  through  Splotlands. 
Evidence  was  given  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Borough 
Engineer  (Mr.  Harpur)  showing  that  the  western 
district  sewer,  which  was  built  by  Lord  Windsor 
and  purchased  by  the  Corporation  in  1875,  had  now 
become  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
largely-increasing  population,  particular  emphasis 
being  made  with  regard  to  the  tloodingof  the  houses 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Grangelown  during  wet 
weather. 

Proposed  Sewerage  Disposal  Works,  Man- 
gotsfield,  Gloucestershire. — On  the  24th  ult. 
Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.E. , Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  Staple-hill,  to  obtain  evidence  with 
regard  to  an  application  by  the  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  rural  sanitary  district  of  the  Keynsham  Union 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  19,000/. , for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  for  the  contributory  place  of  Man- 
gotsfield.  Mr.  Nicholson  I.ailey,  representing  the 
firm  of  London  engineers  who  have  prepared  plans 
of  the  suggested  sewerage  works,  gave  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  scheme. 

New  Aviemore  Railway,  N.B.— On  the  24th 
ult.,  a number  of  the  directors  of  the  Highland 
Railway  Company  made  an  inspection  of  the  works 
of  the  new  through  line,  from  Aviemore  to  Inverness. 
The  first  section,  from  Aviemore  to  Carr  Bridge,  has 
since  its  opening  proved  of  great  service  to  the  dis- 
trict. The  second  section,  from  the  river  Dulnan  to 
the  river  P'indhorn,  has  been  under  construction  by 
the  Messrs.  Kennedy  S:  Son,  Glasgow,  during  the 
past  two  years,  but  owing  to  the  very  heavy  nature 
of  the  work  progress  has  been  somewhat  slow.  The 
viaduct  across  the  Dulnan,  which  is  i8o  ft.  long  and 
34  ft.  above  the  river,  and  the  viaduct  at  the  Pass  of 
Slochd-Mini,  400  ft.  in  length,  and  100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  declivity,  are  both,  however,  in  an 
advanced  state.  This  part  of  the  contract  amounts 
to  76.625/..  or  about  10.000/.  a mile.  The  third 
section,  from  Culdoich  to  the  banks  of  the  Findhorn, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  John  Ross  & Son.  The 
contract  price  for  this  part  was  87,129/.  Messrs. 
William  Alexander  & Co..  Inverness,  who  secured 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Findhorn  viaduct 
10124,264/..  have  made  good  progress.  The  piers 
of  the  viaduct,  which  rise  to  a height  of  140  ft. 
above  the  river,  are  well  advanced,  and  already  give 
a good  idea  of  the  importance  and  substantial  nature 
of  the  structure.  .■\  good  commencement  has  also 
been  made  by  the  Messrs.  Mackay,  the  contractors, 
with  the  last  section  of  the  line  from  Inverness  to 
Culdoich,  a distance  of  eight  miles.  The  founda- 
tions for  the  piers  are  being  laid  to  carry  the  large 
viaduct  across  the  river  Naim,  and  the  embankment 
is  now  all  but  completed  to  the  point  from  which 
the  viaduct  will  begin.  Operations  are  being  carried 
on  along  the  mute,  and  at  Millhurn  the  iron  bridge 
has  been  erected  and  a commencement  made  with 
the  embankment  by  which  the  new  line  will  be 
brought  to  the  point  where  it  will  join  the  present 
Inverness  and  Perth  Railway.  The  works  have 
during  the  past  two  years  given  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  men. — Scotsman. 

Shipley  Sewage  Scheme. —The  Shipley  Local 
Board  held  a special  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when 
a decision  was  come  to  with  reference  to  a scheme 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment  for  the  Local 
Board’s  district.  It  was  slated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  had  before  them  the  schemes  of  three 
different  engineers,  and  a great  deal  of  lime  had 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these  schemes. 
One  scheme  w;is  crude,  and  gave  little  information 
of  any  kind.  A second  scheme  wa'^  worked  out  on 
a combination  of  gravitation  and  pumping,  the 
sewage  to  be  treated  on  land  within  the  Board's 
district.  The  third  scheme  was  one  of  gravitation, 
the  sewi^e  being  carried  through  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  district  to  Esholt,  where  it  was  proposed  that  the 


outfall  works  should  be  situated.  Neither  of  these 
schemes  appeared  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.  But  after  a careful  consideration 
the  committee  had  decided  to  recommend  the  Board 
to  adopt  the  scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  M.  Paterson, 
with  the  alteration  that  instead  of  taking  the  sewage 
to  Esholt  to  be  treated,  land  should  be  purchased  at 
Dockfield,  near  the  junction  of  the  Bradford  and 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canals,  where  a pumping- 
station  and  sewage  defcccation  works  should  be 
erected.  It  was  proposed  also  that  a refuse 
destructor  should  be  put  up  on  the  same  site,  or 
some  equivalent  for  burning  the  ashpit  refuse.  The 
proposal  of  the  committee,  having  been  formally 
moved  and  seconded,  was  adopted.  The  estimated 
expenses  of  the  new  scheme  are  as  follows  ; — Sewers, 
9,300/.  : pumping-station,  4,209/.  : sewage  works, 
4,062/.  : land  filtration  works,  3,717/-  : contingencies 
(engineering  difficulties,  law  costs,  &c.),  2,482/.  ; 
making  a total  of  23,569/. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Op6ra  Comique  will  be  definitely  settled  shortly.  M. 
Bernier  has  just  published  a modification  of  his 
design  in  accordance  with  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  addressed  to  him,  and  the  modified 
design  is  now  the  subject  of  a report  which  M. 
Charles  Gamier  is  to  present  to  the  Comit6  des 

Baliments  Civils. M.  Barrias,  the  sculptor,  is  just 

completing  the  monument  to  be  raised  to  tbe 
memory  of  Emile  Augier  on  the  Place  de  I'Od^on. 
The  monument  is  composed  of  a stele  of  coloured 
marble,  supporting  the  draped  bust  of  the  dramatist 
The  stele  is  surrounded  by  three  figures,  repre- 
senting “ Sappho  " and  “ Avenluritre,"  his 
two  principal  creations,  and  a child  holding  in  one 

h.Tnd  a wre.ath  and  in  the  other  a comic  mask. 

M.  Thiiophile  Bourgeois,  architect  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  Poissy,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  in 
the  competition  opened  at  Argenteuil  for  an  abattoir. 
The  second  premium  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Macaigne,  and  the  third  to  MM.  Girod  and 

Hennequin,  all  of  Paris, A committee  is  being 

formed  to  raise  a monument  at  Paris  to  Gounod. 
There  is  some  talk  also  of  giving  his  name  to  Rue 

Boudreau,  near  the  opera. M.  Corolleur  Herv^ 

has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Municipality  of 
Avallon,  in  place  of  M.  Henri  PnSvost,  resigned. 

The  municipal  council  of  Vilrd  hast  set  on  foot 

a subscription  to  raise  a monument  to  Mdme. 

de  Sevign6  in  that  town. On  Sunday  last  was 

inaugurated,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  monument  raised  in  memory  of  the 
victory  of  Wattignies.  M.  L^on  Fagel,  tlie  sculptor  of 
the  monument,  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  the  occasion. In  making  some  exca- 

vations in  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  an  ancient  crypt 
has  been  found  and  some  carvings  which  are  well 
preserved.  At  the  entry  of  this  same  crypt  are  to  be 
traced  the  remains  of  the  canal  cut  by  the  Lazaristes 

to  bring  water  from  a spring  to  the  convent. 

M.  Th6ophile  Habert  has  been  appointed  curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art  and  Archaeology  at 

Reims. It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  shortly,  at  the 

£cole  des  Bcaux-Arls,  the  monument  to]  F^licien 
David  which  Chapu  had  left  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  his  dciith,  and  which  was  completed  by  his  pupils. 
The  monument  will  be  inaugurated  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
where  is  buried  the  author  of  “ Ddsert " and 

“ Lalla  Roukh." A committee  has  been  formed  to 

raise  a monument  to  La  Fontaine  at  Fontenay-aux- 

Roses. M.  Pierre  Rambaud,  a talented  sculptor, 

has  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Jouffroyand Chapu,  and  hadreceived  medals  in  x88i 
and  the  three  following  years  ; he  also  received 
awards  at  the  exhibition  of  1889  and  the  Salon  of 
1890.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 

“ Bayard  Enfant,"  “Muse  ChampCnre,"  “ Le  Palre," 
&c.  He  had  two  works  at  the  last  Salon, 

“Martyre"  (plaster)  and  “Providence"  (marble). 

The  painter  Ferdinand  Bonheur,  cousin  of 

Rosa  Bonheur,  has  just  died  at  Asnifere.s,  aged 

fifty  - six. M.  Karl  Bodmer,  painter,  has 

died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  - five.  He  was 

born  at  Zurich,  but  had  long  been  a 

naturalised  P'renchman.  He  was  a distin- 
guished landscape  p.ainler,  but  was  perhaps  more 
especi.ally  known  as  a draughtsman  and  engraver, 
whose  works  of  this  class,  most  laboriously  finished, 
were  highly  appreciated  by  his  friends  Diaz,  Millet. 
andTht'odore  Rousseau.  He  excelled  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  animals  which  were  to  be 
found  wild  in  the  forest  of  P'ontainebleau,  in  which 
he  lived,  at  Barbison,  the  well-known  artist's  hamlet. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Henri 

Meurillon,  an  architect  of  Lille,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight.  He  was  a member  of  the  “ Soci^t6  des 
Architectes  du  Nord  du  France." 

Germany. — Thefoundation-stone  of  anew  German 

Lutheran  church  has  been  laid  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  been  annually  opening 
competitions  for  desi^s  for  utilitarian  buildings  for 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture.  This 
year  the  premiums  are  to  be  given  for  the  best  design 
of  a pig-sty.  There  will  be  a committee  of  experts 

to  act  as  assessors. The  competition  for  the 

designs  of  the  provisionary  buildings  which  are  to  be 
erected  at  Erfurt  for  the  Thurmgian  Industrial 
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Exhibition,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Traue  & Klepzig.  The  second  premium  went  to  I 

Strasburg,  the  third  to  Leipsic. The  best  mode  ' 

of  combatting  the  smoke  nuisance  is  the  subject  of  a 
competition  opened  by  the  Society  of  German  1 
Engineers,  with  a first  premium  of  300/.  The  ' 
sending-in  day  is  December  31.  1895.  There  will  i 
be  ten  assessors.  At  a similar  competition  held  . 
some  time  ago,  none  of  the  premiums  were  awarded,  : 

though  there  were  six  competitors. At  Stuttgart, 

some  valuable  premiums  are  offered  in  connexion  > 
with  a competition  for  designs  of  a new  school  : 
building  of  some  pretension,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  about  27,000/.  The  committee  of  assessors  1 
includes  the  city  architects  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic.  : 

A very  popular  Berlin  builder  and  contractor,  1 

Schmidt,  has  bequeathed  about  1,250,000  marks  (or  ; 
some  62,000/.)  to  the  municipality  of  Berlin,  for  the  : 
erection  of  a foundling  hospital.  This  will  be  the  1 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Berlin. 

Switzerland.  — An  exhibition  of  the  Swiss  • 
national  industries  is  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  1896.  . 
An  extensive  site  has  been  selected,  which  will  have  • 
double  the  superficial  area  of  the  similar  exhibition  ■ 
held  some  years  back  at  Zurich.  A competition  has  1 
been  opened  for  plans  of  the  proposed  exhibition  ' 

ground  and  the  designs  of  the  main  buildings. • 

According  to  tbe  official  report  on  the  meeting  of  : 
the  delegates  of  the  amalgamated  societies  of  Swiss  • 
architects  and  engineers,  which  has  been  held  at  ' 
Lucerne,  about  fifty  representatives  were  present  to 
discuss  the  proposed  revision  of  rates  for  professional 
charges.  Tbe  delegates  approved  of  the  list  of  rales  ' 
which  was  put  before  them  by  their  special  com-  • 
mittee  of  thirteen  members,  and  the  new  scale  of  ' 
charges  will  hold  good  throughout  Switzerland,  and 
will  be  accepted  in  courts  of  law  as  the  customary  • 
ones.  Herr  Burkli-Ziegler  has  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  central  committee  of  the  societies,  and 

his  office  is  to  be  filled  by  Herr  Geiser. In  con-  • 

nexion  with  the  business  meeting  of  the  delegates,  a 
general  gathering  of  members  of  the  architectural  ' 
societies  was  likewise  held  at  Lucerne.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  members  were  present.  The  next  ' 
gathering  will  be  in  1895  at  Berne. 

Turkey.  — The  idea  of  getting  up  an  . 
“International"  Exhibitional  Constantinople  has  1 
actually  been  mooted,  but  unfortunately  the  pro-  : 
moters  have  now  contented  themselves  with  the  1 
arrangement  of  a “ National  Fair. " The  architects' 
plans  have  been  accepted  by  the  Sultan.  Tbe  1 
proposed  site  is  in  the  suburb  Schischli,  the  super-  1 
ficial  area  required  being  about  142.000  square  i 

metres. At  Damascus  the  historical  mosque,  t 

Dschaemi-el-Rebir,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month, 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  workmen  who  were  ’ 
repairing  the  roof.  The  last  time  this  mosque  was  ; 
burnt  down  was  in  1609. 

1 I 

MISCELLANE  0 US 

Surveyors’  Institution  Examinations.  — • 
About  250  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  • 
Kingdom  have  already  sent  in  their  names  for  the  1 
various  examinations  to  be  held  in  January  and  1 
March  next,  and  this  number  will  probably  be 
considerably  increased  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  Out  of  the  250  candidates  above-mentioned  ■ 
upwards  of  220  have  entered  for  the  Professional  : 
Examinations,  that  is.  159  for  the  Associateship  i 
and  63  for  tbe  Fellowship.  The  Professions^ 
Examinations  will  be  held,  as  for  some  years  past, 
in  the  Medical  Examinations  Hall,  Victoria  1 
Embankment,  during  the  week  commencing  1 
Monday,  March  12. 

Building  Materials,  &c.,  in  Tangier.—  • 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  ; 
Tangier  upon  the  trade  of  that  district,  the 
quantity  of  building  materials  imported  continues  to  1 
increase,  as  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  1 
import  ready-made  woodwork  and  other  materials 
than  to  procure  them  locally.  A project  is  being  • 
discussed  for  introducing  various  improvements^  in 
Tangier  in  the  way  of  belter  repair  of  roads,  sanita- 
tion, scavenging,  &c.,  tbe  principal  work  to  be 
undertaken  being  a supply  of  water  to  the  town, 
which  will  necessitate  an  increased  supply  of  building  ' 
materials.  During  last  ye.ar  bricks,  fancy  and  roofing 
tiles  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  6,216/.,  of  which  : 
86'i  per  cent,  came  from  France  and  i3’9  per  cent, 
from  Spain.  There  would  be  a larger  importation, 
of  bricks  were  it  not  that  considerable  quantities 
are  made  locally.  The  value  of  cement  imported! 
w.as  1,262/.,  or  3s.  iid.  per  cwt.,  of  which  only  1 
33  per  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain,  the  remainder 
being  mostly  French,  which  is  preferred  on  account 
of  cheapness.  Gypsum  from  France  amounted  to 
878/.,  or  2/.  IS.  lo^d.  per  ton.  Planks  and  timber, 
principally  Swedish,  amounted  103,550/;  paints  to 
r,ii6/.  : iron  rafters  from  Belgium  to  2.000/.  Wages, 
have  risen,  and  range  from  2S.  od.  to  5s.  od.  per  day : 
for  carpenters,  masons,  &c..  and  from  lod.  to  is.  3d.  : 
per  day  for  labourers. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Aherdeen.  — At  a 
meeting  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  26th  ult.  to 
consider  the  lighting  of  the  city  by  electricity  the 
line  of  the  proposed  illumination  was  discus.sed.  It 
was  decided  that  the  area  should  extend  from  the 
top  of  Justice-street  to  Union  Bridge,  and  that  eight 
arc  lamps  would  be  sufficient.  The  proposed  sites 
for  the  lamps  are  the  top  of  Justice-street,  the 
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liiinlain  in  Castle-street,  Union  Buildings,  opposite 
1; ; end  of  Broad-street,  near  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
3 of  Market-street,  east  end  of  the  City  Church- 
.j  rd  fafade,  Trinity  Hall,  and  the  junction  of  St. 
(icholas-street  and  Correction  Wynd.  The  proposal 

• that  the  lamps  should  remain  lighted  till  midnight, 
I',  er  which  time  the  ordinary  street  lamps  will  be 
^iployed,  and  estimates  will  be  prepared  showing 
I ; difference  of  cost  between  the  two  systems.  The 

• • int  for  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  to  shops 
•'  d houses  in  the  central  area  of  the  city  has  now 
I ;n  laid. 

I Reredos.  St.  Jude’,s  Church,  Moorfifxds, 

I i.EFFiELD.  — The  dedication  of  the  memorial 
y.’edos  which  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Jude's 
•;  lurch,  Moorfields,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
«lleville*John  Chester,  took  place  on  the  28th  ult. 
i?ie  reredos  was  designed  by  Mr.  Greville  Chester 
. ims,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Son, 
h'Exeter,  who  have  carried  out  the  work.  It  is  of 
«|k,  and  is  of  fifteenth-century  Gothic  character, 
rticarved  right  up  from  the  ground,  and  occupies 
te  full  length  of  the  east  window.  Over  the  super 
I ar  the  reredos  consists  of  three  distinct  panels. 
316  central,  over  which  is  a carved  and  pierced 
t'lopy,  is  deeply  recessed,  and  contains  a repre- 
ritation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  panels  on  either 
ii:e  are  carved  with  tracery,  interspersed  with 
;:red  monograms  and  conventional  fruits  and 
.tWers.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  carved 
' -nices  and  crestings,  and  is  flanked  by  pinnacles. 
/Enamel  Ai’j’LiCATtoN  for  Iron.  — Messrs, 
■jitcher  Russell  & Co.,  of  Warrington,  send  us  a 
ifecimen  of  iron-work  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
i ated  by  a process  which  the  patentees  state  will 
lievent  rust,  while  it  admits  of  the  application  of 
f-ied  colour  to  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
Speess  is  described  by  the  makers  as  consisting  in 
i application  of  a very  thin  film  of  enamel,  so  thin 
k/it  the  most  minute  details  of  surface  of  the  iron 
ti  not  concealed  or  interfered  with,  although  its 
lOur  is  changed.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  speci- 
j:n  sent  to  us,  in  which  different  portions  of  the 
ital  arc  differently  coloured,  but  the  granular 
frface  characteristic  of  cast-iron  is  in  no  way 
jiliterated.  Whether  the  process  is  really  such  a 
Wiservative  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  can,  of  course, 
cly  be  ascertained  by  time  or  chemical  testing, 
lie  process  is  entitled  •'  Chimatto  Enamel.” 
uBoard  School  Supply  : London, — The  School 
lard  for  London  have  just  issued  their  yearly 
niedule  of  sites,  which  they  propose  to  acquire  for 
cilding  new  schools  or  enlarging  their  present 
jiool  premises.  The  Board’s  requirements  show  a 
ihsideralile  advance,  when  compared  with  the 
I ditional  provision  for  each  of  the  last  three  years. 
Cie  gross  number  of  chosen  sites  is  fifty-eight,  of 
t ich  fifty-three  will  be  taken,  covering  a net  total 
Kiabout  133,822  square  yards,  or  very  nearly  27^ 

; 'es,  after  reckoning  a mean  for  each  couple  of 
isrnative  sites  : and  distributed  amongst  the  several 
^ictoral  divisions  thus  : City— two  houses  in  Stoney- 
■ e,  next  Gravel-lane,  Houndsditch,  School, 
telsea— market-garden  ground  in  Fulham  Palace- 
id,  and  in  Peterborough-road,  Fulham ; four 
[OSes  and  land  next  Victoria  School,  Hadvn-park- 
xl,  Hammersmith.  Finsbury — four  houses,  with 
exandra  - mews,  Hornsey -road.  Greenwich— 
d in  Gatling  - road,  and  opposite  the  old 
;ncr  house  in  Wickham  - lane  (alternative), 

J land  in  Wrottesley-road,  Plumstead.  Three 
(ises  and  land  next  Randall-place  School,  and 
|d  next  Old  Woohvich-road  School,  Greenwich, 
imises  adjoining  Clifton-road  School,  four  houses 
it  Regent-street  School,  and  land  next  Creek -road 
tool,  Deptford.  Hackney— nine  houses  and 
dens  in  Albion  and  Queen's  roads,  six  in  Sigdon- 
d or  eight  in  Dalston-lane,  five  with  gardens 
t Tottenham-road  School,  two  next  Enfield-road 
lool,  two  parcels  of  land  in  Berger  and  Mande- 
* roads,  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  parish.  Four 
ises  in  Hartley-street,  next  Bonner-street  School, 
d in  Mansford-street,  Bethnal  Green,  and  land  iii 
v North-place,  adjoining  Scrulton-street  School, 
reditch.  East  Lambeth— Eighteen  houses  in 
nn,  f araday,-  and  South  streets,  Newington  ; and 
, with  gardens,  at  Peckham  Rye,  St.  Giles's, 
nberwell,  parish.  West  Lambeth  — Eleven 
ses  and  gardens  in  Holland-road,  and  some 
lard  ground  next  Gipsy-road  School,  St.  Mary’s, 
ibeth.  Two  (alternative)  plots  in  Idraiston-road, 
nbeth,  and  Thurlow  Park-road,  Streatham. 

) (alternative)  plots  at  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  and  The 
ve,  Earlsfield  ; and  two  similar  plots  in  Hazle- 
it  and  Magdalen  roads,  Wandsworth  ; part  of 
Hyde  Farm  Estate,  Dragmire-lane,  Balham. 
yiebone— four  houses  with  forecourts  and  gardens 
ilaraden-street,  and  garden  ground  next  Haver- 
k-hill  School : St.  Pancras.  Ten  houses  in  Sam- 
and  Nightingale  streets  ; eleven  ne.xt  Stephen- 
;t  School,  and  one  next  Bell-street  School : St. 
yiebone  parish.  Southwark— fifty-six  houses, 

_ gardens,  forecourts,  &c..  and  premises  in 
s’,  Monnow,  Keeton’s,  and  Neckinger  roads, 
5’s-walk,  East-lane,  and  Farncombe  and  Alexis 
Its:  Bermondsey.  Four  houses  with  yards,  &c. , 
/Westminster  Bridge-road,  adjoining  Webber-row 
lol.  Tower  Hamlets— land  in  Glengall-road, 
ar  : sixteen  houses  in  Dean  and  Blakesley 
ts,  St.  George's-in-the-East ; eighteen  in  Cullo- 
street  ; factory  premises  and  three  houses,  St 
lard’s-street,  Bromley  (being  the  Old  Palace 


site) ; and  land  adjoining  Bromley  Hall-road  School : 
St.  Leonard,  Bromley,  parish.  Five  houses  in 
Turner's-place,  and  roadway,  adjoining  Nortliey- 
street  School ; and  fourteen  in  Acland  and  Walker 
streets,  next  Thomas-street  School : Limehouse. 
Twenty-two  houses  in  Portman-place  and  North- 
square,  with  a roadway,  next  Portman-place  School, 
Mile-End  Old  Town.  Westminster — twelve  houses 
in  Berwick-slreet,  with  builder's  yard,  and  work- 
shops in  the  rear,  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 
The  Board  also  mean  to  enlarge  their  Brentwood 
Industrial  School,  by  taking  a parcel  of  about 
27,810  square  feet  in  Cornsland-road,  Shenfield. 
The  net  totals  for  last  year  were  9 a.  14  p.  for 
eighteen  sites. 

Change  op  Address. — We  are  informed  that 
Mr.  George  Wragge,  art  metal-worker,  has  removed 
from  9,  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  W.C.,  to  22. 
Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Firm  of  James  Hill  & Co.,  Lock 
Manufacturers. — We  recently  noticed  the  decease 
of  Mr.  James  Hill,  and  we  now  tinderstand  that  the 
firm  of  James  Hill  & Co.,  lock  manufacturers,  will 
be  continued  at  the  same  address.  100.“^,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C.,  by  the  surviving  partners, 
Mr.  E.  J.  How  and  Mr.  Henry  King,  who  for  many 
years  have  had  the  joint  management  of  the  business. 

Trade  Notice. — Messrs.  Adams  & Co.,  sanitary 
engineers,  of  London,  York,  &c.,  ask  us  to  mention 
that  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  &c.,  will  in  future  be  supplied  and 
controlled  from  their  Glasgow  office,  107,  St. 
Vincent-street,  to  which  all  communications  from 
this  district  should  be  in  future  addressed. 

\ < 

LEGAL. 

COTTON  AND  OTHERS  v.  THE  CORNISH 

BANK,  LIMITED. 

This  was  an  action,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Division,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  erecting,  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Cornish  Bank  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  any  building, 
wall,  or  structure,  so  as  to  darken,  injure,  or  obstruct 
any  of  the  ancient  lights  of  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  plaintiffs. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleged  that  the  plaintiff, 
Martha  Cotton,  was  the  owner  of  a dwelling-house, 
shop,  and  show-rooms,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Meneage  and  Wendron  streets.  Helston,  for  the 
residue  of  a term  of  years  (determinable  on  lives), 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  Read  and  Roberts  were  in 
actual  possession  of  the  premises,  and  carrying  on 
an  extensive  business  as  mercers,  drapers,  dress- 
makers, and  milliners.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that 
until  the  commencement  of  the  defendant’s  building 
operations  there  stood  on  the  side  of  Wendron- 
street,  opposite  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises,  a low 
building,  which  was  24  ft.  6 in.  high,  the  distance 
between  the  two  buildings  being  19  ft.  5 in.,  in- 
cluding the  pavement.  The  plaintiffs  further  alleged 
that  the  defendants  had  recently  pulled  down  the 
low  building,  and  had  commenced  and  were  con- 
tinuing to  erect  certain  new  buildings  on  the  same 
site,  and  that  such  new  buildings,  though  still  un- 
finished, had  already  reached  and  exceeded  the 
height  of  the  old  building,  which  would  materially 
and  substantially  interfere  with  the  access  of  light 
to  their  seven  windows  facing  into  Wendron-street. 

The  plaintiffs  also  claimed  alternatively  for 
damages. 

The  defendants  pleaded  that  only  two  windows  of 
the  plaintiffs’  premises  which  faced  'Wendron-street 
were  opposite  to.  or  in  any  way  affected  by,  their 
new  building.  That  before  the  new  building  was 
erected  the  width  of  Wendron-street  at  that  point 
was  only  at  its  narrowest  point  19  ft.  2 in. , and  that 
the  new  building  had  been  set  back  2 ft.  3 in., 
thereby  making  the  present  width  of  Wendron- 
street  at  that  point  21  ft.  5 in.  The  defendants 
also  pleaded  that  the  wall  of  the  old  building  was 
only  20  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  that  the  new  building 
was  finished  as  regarded  elevation,  and  although 
the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  new  building  exceeded 
that  of  the  old  by  3 ft.  6 in.,  the  new  buildings  were 
set  back  2 ft.  3 in.  The  defendants  also  alleged 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  informed  two  months  or 
more  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  that 
29  ft.,  the  height  of  the  wall  of  their  new  building, 
as  originally  proposed,  had  been  reduced  by  them 
to  24  ft.  They  also  denied  that  the  new  building  in 
any  way  interfered  with  the  access  of  light  to  any 
windows  in  the  plaintiffs'  premises.  There  was  also 
a further  plea  that  detached  plans  of  the  new  build- 
ing had  been  submitted  to  and  fully  approved  by 
Richard  Cotton,  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff,  Martha 
Cotton,  for  and  before  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site. 

Mr.  Cbadwyck.  Healy,  Q.  C. , and  Mr.  Warrington 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr 
Neville,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Aldred  W.  Rowden  repre- 
sented the  defendants. 

After  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healy  had  opened  the 
plaintiff’s  case,  his  Lordship  asked  whether  there 
was  any  dispute  about  the  lights  being  ancient, 
Mr.  Neville  replying  that  there  was  as  to  at  least 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  James  Julian,  a builder  and  surveyor,  carrying 
on  business  at  Truro,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Healy  said 
that  he  had  known  the  plaintiff's  premises  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  1884  he  was  engaged  on  some 


alterations  on  the  property,  and  prepared  the  plan 
put  in.  The  ground-floor  contained  a shop  and 
office,  and  the  first  floor  show  and  sale-rooms. 
There  was  always  a difficulty  about  the  light 
there,  and  in  1884,  when  he  made  some  altera- 
tions to  the  premises,  he  arranged  to  put  another 
window  in  by  the  side  of  the  door.  Since  the 
bank  had  been  erected,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  he  had  noticed  a serious  difference 
in  the  light.  The  original  light  enjoyed  in  the 
basement  was  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and  it 
was  now  at  an  angle  of  50  deg.,  thereby  showing  a 
diminution  of  5 deg.  Formerly,  the  sky  could  be 
seen  from  the  basement  window,  but  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  height  of  the  new  building  it  could 
not  be  seen  now.  There  was  only  one  window  to 
the  office,  the  light  originally  entering  at  an  angle 
of  34S  ^og.  It  now  entered  it  at  an  angle  of 
42  deg.  The  light  originally  entered  the  first  floor 
windows  at  an  angle  of  17  deg.,  and  it  now  entered 
it  at  an  angle  of  31  deg.,  showing  a diminution  of 
14  deg.  The  light,  in  bis  opinion,  was  very 
seriously  diminished.  He  considered  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  owner  of  the  premises  could  not 
be  estimated  at  less  than  20/.  a year  at  a twelve 
years’  purchase.  That  was  the  estimate  on  the 
existing  lease,  viz. , 240/.  Then  there  were  twelve 
years  further  to  run  after  that  lease  had  expired,  and 
he  estimated  that  at  another  240/.,  making  480/.  in 
all.  The  damage  done  to  the  business  carried  on 
there  was  much  more  difficult  to  estimate,  but  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  business,  he  should  put  it 
at  between  400/.  and  500/. 

Cross-examined  : He  was  a builder  and  surveyor, 
but  not  an  architect.  It  was  not  the  first  angle  of 
light  that  he  had  taken  by  a long  way.  He  had 
given  evidence  with  regard  to  light  in  three  or  four 
cases.  He  gave  evidence  a short  time  ago  down  at 
Penzance  in  a case  before  the  Official  Referee.  He 
bad  not  been  employed  on  the  premises  since  1884. 

Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  architect ; Mr.  Eva, 
Helston,  builder  and  surveyor ; Mr.  H.  Oates,  a 
warehouseman,  formerly  apprenticed  to  Messrs. 
Read  & Roberts,  Mr.  Richard  Cotton  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Cotton,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  having  given  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows 
had  materially  diminished  since  the  erection  of  the 
new  bank,  the  plaintiffs'  case  closed. 

The  first  witness  called  by  the  defendants  was 
William  John  Green,  who  said  that  he  was  a builder 
at  Helston,  and  was  employed  by  the  defendants  in 
the  erection  of  their  new  building.  In  erecting 
the  new  building  they  drew  back  the  line  of 
frontage  2 ft.  3 in.  at  the  higher  end  and 
at  the  lower  end  3 ft.  6 in.  There  was  a mesne 
retirement  of  about  3 ft.  He  knew  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  before  the  alterations  of  1884.  The 
windows  in  the  plaintiffs’  premises  facing  Wendron- 
street  on  the  first  floor,  according  to  his  recollection, 
were  two.  and  a dummy  window.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  basement  window. 
Most  of  the  window  was  under  the  pavement  level. 
The  lighting  area  was  so  small  that  very  little  light 
could  get  through  under  any  circumstances.  He 
should  not  like  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs'  building  was 
m no  way  affected  by  the  building  opposite,  but  it 
was  so  small  as  to  make,  in  bis  opinion,  no 
appreciable  difference  whatever. 

Cross-examined  : The  reason  he  called  the  window 
on  the  first  floor  a dummy  was  because  the  light 
was  blocked.  He  did  not  know  whether  there  was 
any  glass  in  it,  as  he  had  never  seen  it  from  the 
inside. 

Mrs.  Jane  Day,  of  Helston,  formerly  an  assistant 
to  Read  & Roberts,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  room  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  plaintiffs’  premises  being 
lighted  by  the  two  windows  facing  Meneage-street. 

William  Charles,  a mason,  living  at  Helston, 
said  that  in  January,  1885,  he  remembered  doing  a 
job  for  Mrs.  Cotton  on  the  first  floor  of  the  shop. 
He  opened  a window.  He  worked  from  the 
inside,  and  had  to  knock  through  the  plaster. 
There  was  not  a window  there  before  as  far  as  he 
was  aware. 

Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  said  that  he  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  a 
County  Councillor  for  Cornwall.  He  had  been 
twenty-three  years  in  practice  as  an  architect  and 
thirteen  of  that  period  in  the  city  of  Truro.  He 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  questions  of 
light  and  air  and  when  called  upon  to  design  a 
building  always  made  a careful  survey  of  the 
surroundings  with  a view  to  a proper  consideration 
of  such  matters  in  planning.  This  was  most 
carefully  done  in  connexion  with  the  designing  of 
the  new  bank  building  for  the  defendants.  He 
prepared  a site  plan  showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  properties  and  a sectional  plan  showing  the 
relative  heights  at  the  points  marked  on  the  site  plan. 
He  had  inspected  the  whole  of  the  plaintiffs' 
premises  on  July  15  last  and  found  the  light  on 
every  floor  sufficient  for  the  most  minute  observa- 
tions. He  had  tested  shades  of  black  and  brown  in 
different  parts  of  the  show  rooms  and  found  not  the 
smallest  ground  for  saying  that  the  light  was 
lacking  in  quantity. 

Mr.  I'Anson  said  he  practised  at  72  Laurence 
PouiUney  Hill,  and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Surveyors.  He  had  had  great  experience  in  ques- 
tions of  light.  He  had  been  given  measurements  of 
the  old  buildings  and  the  new,  and  he  had  taken 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Desisna 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  AcJvertised. 

Premiums. 

to  be 
delivered. 

Promenade,  Sea-wall.  North  Shore.... 

•Asylum  for  Lunatic*.  Ac 

Blackpool  Corporation 
I-oncashire  Asylum  Bd 

3001.  ICO’.  601 

SOOI.  150{.  and  lOOf.  .. 

Jan.  25 
No  date 

CONTRACTS. 


N»tnre  of  Work  or  MnUiials. 


•Muking-up  Che*)iunt-ro»d.  Catford  

•M*kiii«.iip  H»w«tcxd-road,  Catford | 

Shops,  Hiirhgiit*.  Kendal  ••'•jV'j'! 

CorabiDg  Shed.  Ac.  Toug.  near  Bradford. 

Yorks  

Alterations  to  Workhouse 

Footbridges.  Cardiff.  Monmouth,  and 

IJantaniain  

Steel  Rails.  Ac 

Ballwsy  Stores.  Derby  

•Mess  Boom,  omces,  Ac.WllIlngboro 

Pipe  Sewers  (500  yuds).  Coventry 

Th^  Shops,  M^cheater-road.  Bradford, 

Yorks  

YenUlaUon,  Ae.  School  Bnildlngs 

Alterations.  Ac.  to  Fanii  Bnildlngs.  Haton.! 

Ackllngton 

Iron  Water  Mains.  Ac.  Melboumo.  Derby- 
shire   

♦Supply  of  York  Paring  

Reservoir.  Pipe  Laying,  Ac.  Hurlford  — 
Road  Work,  Kerbing.  Ac.  Portsiuonth  — 
Stables.  Simpson's  County  Mews.  Kendal 

Electric  Light,  Bulidiugs  

•Oas  Engineering  and  Fittings  to  Schools.. 
•Granite  or  Quaitiite  


Re-building  Bridge.  Broomfield  . 

Road  Works.  Ash-road.  Ac.  

Pipe  Laying 


Granite  Kerb  and  Tiles  . 
wpwo  lancasbire  Boilers  . 


I.ewuhain  Bd.  of  Wks.  . 

do. 

Braithwalte  A Co.  Ltd. 

Norwich  Union 

O.  W.  R.  Co 

Indian  Office 

M.  K.  Co 

do. 

Leamington  Scb . Bd. . . 
W,  B.  Lawson 

Shardlow  R.8.A 

Beniiondsey  Vestry  •• 
Ayr  Coitnty  Connell . . 
Portsea  Burial  Board 

A.  H.  Simpson 

Newport  (Mon.)  Corp. 
Wert  Ham  9ch.  Bd.  . . 
Otay's  Thturocks  Loc. 

Board  

Essee  County  Council 

Hornfield  Loc.  Bd 

Helensburgh  Police 

Coraralssioners 

Clentor  Moor  (Cnm.) 

Local  Board 

Leicester  Corporation 


Official  

Stephen  Shaw  .. 


Tenders 
to  be 

delivered. 


G.  Roavell,  Junr.  .. 

OficieU  

do. 

Jas.  Wilson  ........ 

Rake  A Cogswell.... 

Stephen  Shaw 

R.  Hammond 

Newman  A Jacques 

Official  

do. 

A.  P.  I.  CoUerell  .. 
Jas.  Wilson 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Farm  Balldlog,  Sandford 

Stoneware  end  Iron  Sewers.  Ac 

•Geueral  Paving  Works  and  Materi.als  .... 
Branch  Railway  (9  miles),  Bromyard  .... 
Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer  

•Sewerage  Works 

Sobool  Buildings,  Brynammau,  Wales.... 

Sewerage  Works 

Sewerage  and  Surface  Drainage,  near 

Liverpool  

•Pavilion.  Royal  Pier  

•Addition  to  Infirmary  

Brajich  Railway  15  miles),  Ardee  

Repairs,  Ac.  ” Palmerston."  Wells-street, 

Hackney 

Cottage.  Laugdale.  Armathwalte.  Cum. 

berland  

Fann  House.  StaWes.  Ac,  Heys  Farm, 

Livesey,  Blackburn  

Kerbing,  Chauuelllng.  Ac.  Lesklnnlck, 

Large  Store,  lAme,  Irtiajid 

Two  House,  Neath  Abbey.  Wales  

Gas  Mains  (400  yards) 

Excavating  (1.800  cubic  yards),  Ac, 

Newcaetle-on-Tyne 

Excavating  (7,000  yards).  Ac.  near  St. 

Albans 

•Detached  Warrant  Officers'  Quarters, 
Sandhurst 


By  whom  Required. 


Oxford'Corporation  . . 
Newbury  Town  Conn. 
Whitechapel  Bd.  of  W. 

O.  W.  R.  Co 

Jarro w Town  Improve- 
iiieut  Comunltt^ .... 

Rvwteustall  Corp 

Llandllo-Fawr  (U.  D.) 

School  Board 

Sedbergh  R.  8.  A 

Walton  - on -the  - Hill 

Local  Board  

Southampton  Harbour 

Kingston  Union 

O.  N.  E.  Co.  Ireland  , . 

Tboi.  Betton  

J.  Runnftlls  

Robt.  Carson  

W,  D.  Rees  A Co 

Dullth  Gasworks  .... 

War  Deportment  .... 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


W,  H. -Wlilte  ... 

Jno.  Anstie 

OffitAal  

~ Clarke  

J. Petrea  

Official  ......... 

do. 

W,  H.  Radford  . 
S.  Mlddlehrook  . 

E.  C.  Poole  

W.  H.  Hope 

W.  H,  Mills 

Messrs,  Scale  ... 

Jas.  Asplnall  .. 

8.  O.  Tuik 

Mr,  Shewbrooks 
E.  G.'Vcrity.... 

Official  


Dec.  11 
Deo.  13 
Dec.  30 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whenn  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applica- 
tions to 
be  In. 

•T.  , ^ ».>. 



Orphan  Working  Bob. 



Nov.  23 

ThottmaTkid-aHhanAtienskOaTeadvtrtiatdinthie'nv.mher.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  and  vlll.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  ix.  and  xxi. 


tneasurenients  of  his  otv^n  upon  the  model.  In  his 
opinion  the  lights  of  the  plaintiffs’  building  were  not 
materially  injured,  and  the  premises  were  not  worth 
a farthing  less  either  to  let  or  to  sell. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  Bridge-street,  Westminster, 
and  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  also  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors,  said  that  he 
bad  bad  a very  large  e.xperience  in  questions  con- 
cerning ancient  lights.  He  had  checked  the  calcu- 
lations of  Mr.  I'Anson,  and  had  found  them  correct. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  he 
could  not  say,  having  heard  the  evidence,  that 
there  had  been  no  injury  to  the  plaintiffs’  lights, 
and  he  thought  that  the  injury  was  one  which  the 
Courts  ought  not  to  neglect.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  Court  was  entitled  to  say  the  injury  was 
so  small  that  it  should  be  disregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
account  of  the  damage  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggeralcd.  The  damage  he  should  award  to  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  50/.,  but  he  should  direct  the 
ta.xing-master  to  bear  in  mind  the  amount  recovered, 
and  subject  to  that  direction  he  gave  the  plaintiffs 
the  costs  of  the  action. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  10. 

Archittchiral  Association. — Mr.  A.  Beresford  PIte  on 
“ How  fo  Study  Design  — an  introduction  to  the  course  of 
lectures  on  “ Beautiful  and  Practical  Design."  7.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Presidential  Address  by 
Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Sir.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “General 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  n. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers.). — Visit  to  the  East  London  Water- 
works, Lea  Bridge,  at  1.30  p.m.',  and  Leyton  Sewage 
Works,  at  3 p.m. 

Mosd.av,  November  13. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Address  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Shoppee.  8 p.m. 

London  Institution.— %\e  Robert  S.  Ball  on  “Recent 
Researches  on  the  Sun."  5 p.m. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Chaldean  and  AssjTian 
Archaeology,  by  Mr.  W.  Sl  Chad  Boscawen : IV. 
“ Chaldean  Sculpture."  5 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  (Carpenters'  Half). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sutcliffe.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Address  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles.  (2)  Presentation  of  Medals, 
Premiums,  and  Prizes  awarded  at  the  close  of  last  Session. 
8 p.m. 


Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Mr.  j.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “Objects  and 
Methods  of  Inspection."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  15. 

Carpenters'  Company.  — Lectures  on  Building  and 
Sanitary  Construction.  VI.  Mr.  H.  Law  on  “ Principles 
of  Calculating  Areas,  Cubic  Space,  &c,  Interpretation  of 
Plans  and  Sections  to  Scale."  8 p.m. 

British  Arcktsological  Association. — Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  on  (i)  “The  Parish  Church  of 
Leeds,  Kent  " ; (2)  “ Merchants’  Marks."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstratiotu  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  of  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of 
Chelsea.  2 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — (i)  Mr.  F.  J.  Brodieon 
“ ’The  Great  Drought  of  1893,  and  its  Attendant  Meteoro- 
logical Phenomena.”  (2)  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott. 

8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Opening  Address  of  the  140th  Session 
by  Sir  Richard  E.  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  16. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. — Mr.  Selwyn  Image  on 
“ The  Value  of  a Catholic  Spirit  in  Art."  8.20  p.m. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture : 
Pheidias  to  Lysippus,  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner.  V. 

“ Praxiteles."  5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  on  the  Sanitation  of 
Industries  and  Occupations').— Y>7.  T.  Arlidgeon  “Mineral 
(Non*Metallic)  Dusts,  the  Manufacture  of  Pottery,  &C.’’ 
8 p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Conversazione,  to 
be  held  in  the  Victoria  Art  Galleries. 

Friday,  November  17. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 
—Messrs.  James  and  Richard  Goodman  on  “ The  Filtration 
of  Potable  Water."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jor 
Sanitary  Officers). — Dr.  A.  Newsholme  on  “Nature  of 
Nuisances,  including  Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which  is 
difficult. ’■  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  to  Friern  Barnet  Sewage  Works. 
3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

21,747.— Draught  Excluders  : J.  Holgate.—kczaxdim'g 
to  this  invention,  hinged  plates  are  attached  to  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  door  or  window.  Mechanism  is  attached  at 
ope  side  of  the  frame,  which  presses  the  plate  against  the 
side  of  the  door.  At  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  fixed  aplate, 
which  is  raised  auiomaticMly  by  means  of  an  incline  or 
projection,  and  latched  in  position  by  a catch.  When  the 


door  is  opened,  the  catch  Comes  in  contact  with  a pro- 
jection, and  is  thereby  disengaged,  allowing  the  bottom 
plate  to  rest  on  the  floor. 

2i,3ji. — Fireproof  Building:  J.  Ferguson.  — Thia 
invention  consists  of  a combination  of  burned  fireclay,  or 
other  suitable  materials,  making  hollow  cores  or  tubes  fixed 
in  concrete,  laid  in  a plastic  or  soft  condition  on  the  top  ol 
these  cores  or  tubes. 

2,3i743- — Sash-fastener  : C.  Henderson. — A hallow 
cylindrical  metal  casting  is  attached  to  the  outer  sash.  Tc 
this  casting  a flange  is  affixed  to  take  in  the  threaded  screw 
of  a rotating  bolt,  turned  in  from  another  casting  which  ii 
fixed  on  the  inner  sash. 

23,871. — Glazing  : A.  E.  Rendle. — This  patent  relate! 
to  an  improvement  on  a well-known  system  of  glazing,  con 
sisttng  mainly  of  a series  of  inclined  troughs  or  astragals 
and  a series  of  cross  troughs  arranged  to  connect  anc 
support  the  glass  at  their  edges  and  to  receive  and  carry  of 
all  the  water  accumulating  upon  the  panes. 

23,982. — Wash-out  Closets  : T.  W.  Txvyford.—Va.^ 
invention  consists  in  choking  or  contracting  the  mouU 
entrance  to  the  trap  in  such  a way  that  syphonic  action  t 
obtained  in  the  said  trap,  and  as  a partial  vacuum  i 
obtained,  the  removal  of  soil  and  accumulations  is  efTectua 
and  complete. 

8,806.  — Tombstones,  &c.  : J.  Cannadim.  — Th' 
memorial  stones  which  are  the  subject  of  this  p.-ilent  ar 
made  in  clay,  baked,  enamelled,  or  glazed  ; or  in  Parian  0 
other  cement,  and  the  lettering  or  any  device  required! 
raised  or  sunk  so  as  to  be  solid  with  the  rest  of  th 
structure. 

13,006. — Ventilation  : P.  Lomax. — Atmospheric  ai 
is  supplied  by  pipes  much  in  the  same  way  that  gas  i 
conveyed  through  pipes.  The  supply  of  air  is  kept  up  b 
means  of  a Root’s  fan,  and  the  current  can  be  turned  on  ( 
off  as  may  be  required. 

x5j036. — Disinfecting  : F.  A.  Black. — This  inventio 
consists  of  an  automatic  apparatus  for  purifying  sewer 
drains,  cesspools,  &c..  By  disinfecting  liquid  slow) 
delivered  and  controlled  by  the  action  of  water  droppiD 
and  the  regulated  admission  of  air. 

16,711. — Door  Furniture:  J.  H.  Starling.— 
employment  for  door  furniture  of  celluloid,  vulcanite,  ar 
such  substances,  in  lieu  of  earthenware,  metal,  or  woodi 
commonly  used. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
October  23. — 19,888,  T.  White  and  G.  Phillips,  Windc 
Sashes  and  Frames. — 19,921,  _H.  Dickinson,  'Time  App 
ratus  for  Automatically  Switching  Gas  and  Electric  Ligh 
— 19,939,  A.  Mack,  Composite  Boards  or  Slabs  for  Buildi 
Purposes. — 19,961,  S.  Royle,  Packing  C^ses. 

October  24. — 19,069,  A.  Brookes,  Finishing  or  Pohshi 
the  Surface  of  WoM,  &c. — 19,972,  H.  Jennings,  Faciai 
19,998,  R.  Lofthouse,  Ventilating  Buildings,  and  Heaiii 
Cooling,  and  Moistening  the  Air  contained  therein. 
20,008,  M.  Adams,  Baths,  Lavatory  Basins,  &c.— 20,« 
H.  Defries,  Automatic  Indicator  for  Laratory  and  otl 
Doors. — 20,056,  R.  Harry,  Window  Silencers. — 20,070,. 
Lake,  Wood-cutting  Machines. 

October  25. — 20,080,  P.  O'Connor,  Heating  and  Vet 
lafing  Buildings  or  Structores. — 20,096,  J.  .Atkins 
Window  Fasteners. — 20,126,  W.  Bull,  Brick  Kilns 
20,147,  A.  Blake,  Stop  for  Windows. 
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'CTODEi!  26.-20,157,  T.  Inman,  Polishing  Ring  for 
shing  Granite,  M.arble,  and  Stone. — 20,180,  W. 
ickshanks,  Syphons  for  Cisterns. — 20,201,  W.  Tonks, 
It  Fasteners. — 20,236,  M.  Syer,  Pneumatic  Plug  for 
|i  in-pipes. — 20,239,  J-  Noad  and  S.  de  Ferranti,  White 
t d. — 20,243,  J.  Woodward,  Devices  for  Lifting  or 
isioving  Paving  Blocks  from  their  beds, 
g CTODER  27. — 20,253,  Walters  and  F.  Stone, 

I servative  Coating  for  Iron  and  Steel. — 20,281,  H.  and 
I lope,  Fixing  and  making  secure  and  water-tight  sheets 
♦ Glass  and  other  Materials  employed  in  covering  Roofs, 
MS,  or  Sides  of  Railway  Stations,  Greenhouses,  &c. — 
I 00,  J.  Batchelar,  Ladders. 

gtCTOUER  28. — 20,360,  M.  Adams,  Ventilating  and  Dis- 
J cting  Appliances. — 20,381,  E.  Claremont,  Joints  for 
:tric  Lig^t  Fittings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

411,600.  — A.  Gardner,  Window-sash  Fastener  and 
i.idow  Ledge  combined. — 17,766,  M.  Rendell,  Window- 
'.'mes. — 18,001,  R.  Bergfeid,  Iron  Stairs. — 18,655,  F. 
l^fman.  Fastenings  for  the  Handles  of  Doors,  &c. — 
[ 26,  R.  Young,  Black  Paint,  &c.~i8,739,  H.  Lewis, 
nhon  Drain  Trap.— 18,833,  J.  Hall,  Fire-grates. — i8j9i4, 

(Richmond.  Joining  Earthenware  to  Metal  Soil  Pipes. 

},926,  C.  Watson,  Sifting  or  Separating  Cement,  &c.— 
r 13B,  T.  Jones,  Panic  Door  Bolts. — 19,143,  R.  Tyhurst, 
"It  or  Socket  for  Drain  Pipes,  &c.  — 19,147,  J. 
lathman,  Ladders.  — 19,137,  L.  Be.arder,  Holding 
lodwork  in  connexion  with  Carpenters’  Benches. — 
1:34,  G.  Williams,  Revolving  Fire-grate  for  Consuming 
jke  and  Economising  Fuel. — 19,259,  E.  De  Pass, 
nent  Kilns.— 19,440,  F.  BrOmme,  Stoves. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

Allardice,  Domestic  Fire-grates. — 23,638, 
i ind  S.  Collier,  Roofing  Tiles  with  a Rough  Surface. — 
08,  H.  St.-inton,  Fire-resisting  Floors.— 16,938,  E. 
[jiken,  Burglar  and  Fireproof  Shutters. — 17,858,  A. 
IMi,  Surveying  Levels. 


!IME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

bcTOBER  30. — By  E.  E.  Croucher  Co. : 1,  Larden- 
|j  Uxbridge-rd.,  u.t.  Sayrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  280/. — By.E.  6r 
:•  Swain:  3,  Pembridge  - rd.,  Nottinz  Hill,  and 
:,)ling,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  93/.,  _i,o6o<^. — By  C.  A. 
\{kinson  Son  : 14810  151,  153,  High  Holbom  ; and 
[(Windsor  Castle  " public-house,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  200/.,  r. 
,f.,  2,650/. — By  U'.  J.  Newell:  51,  53,  Balaclava-rd., 
p'mondsey,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  485/. — By  Fuller,  Moon, 
'•Fuller:  F.  enclosure  of  land,  Oxted,  Surrey, 
■a.  o r.  20  p.,  1,320/.;  f. _ hop  and  pasture  land, 
ii.  3 r.  iSp.,  850/.  ; the  f.  residence  “Oakhurst”  with 
iunds,  1,770/. 

■OCTOBER  31. — '^y  Boylon  Pcgrani : 25,  Furness-rd., 

Jham  Green,  f.,  260/.  ; Marabcl  and  Fabian-rds.,  two 
Is  of  f.  land,  865/.  ; i,  3,  5,  Brunthwaite-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs., 
15/.  155.,  760/.  ; 53  to  61  (odd),  Orbain-rd.,  Fulham, 
'■  92  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  535/. — By  Geo.  Head  Qr  Co. : 34  to 
(even),  Lisson-grove,  Paddington,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

450/. — By  C.  dr*  //.  ir/ilte : 25,  Bonham-rd., 
xton,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  14s.,  420/. — By  A.  Booths 
; 78,  Leighton-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 
40s.,  r.  60/.,  350/. — By  Harman  Bros.  : 62,  Dunsmore- 
4 Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  450/. — By  /ones 
es : 27,  Dalmency-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
/.  ; 487,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  42/., 
/.  ; 23,  Oxford-rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

fovEMDER  1. — By  H.  \V.  Smith:  18,  19,  20,  Appold- 
iFinsbury,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  300/.,  r.  700/.,  1,000/. — By 
\Bradly:  6,  Foyle-rd.,  Westcombe-pk.,  f.,  r.  42/.,  750/. 
l.G.  IVoods:  of  13/.  10s.,  Crown-ten,  Kentish 

vn,  reversion  in  54  yrs.  ; and  f.^.r.  of  47/.  55.,  Lismore- 
us,  Haverstock  Hill,  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  1,390/. — By 
^Blackford:  44,  Berwick-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r.  too/.  13s., 
o/. — By  Jolly  Co.  : 43,  Brenton-st.,  Limehouse, 

■ 51  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  200/. 

foVEMBER  2. — By/./.  Wheeler:  23,  Milner-st.,  Chelsea, 
137  yrs-i  g-r-  8/-,  660/.  ; 34,  36,  Coliege-pl.,  u.t.  15  yrs., 
j loA  los.,  r.  69/.,  290/. — ^y  Stimson  dr*  : F.g.r. 
b/.  10s.,  Chalgrove-rd..  Tottenham,  reversion  in  85  yrs., 
f.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Chalgrove-ter.,  reversion  in  85  yrs., 
f. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Foyle-rd.,  ditto  in  85  yrs.,  100/.  ; Lg.r. 
^5/.,  Asplin's-rd.,  ditto  in  8$  yrs.,  1,135/.  1 f-g-r-  of  55/., 
b in  86  yrs.,  1,120/.  ; an  i.r.  180/.,  Grosvenor-rd.,  Wcst- 
jter,  u.t.  15J  yrs.,  1,470/.  ; 66,  Gloucester-st.,  u.t.  38 
I,  g.r.  i2h,  r.  94/.  los.,  520/.  “Picton  House,"  Trinity- 
I Borough,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  100/.,  570/.  ; 54,  56, 
falgar-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  81/., 

L — By  /.  Hibbard  6r'  Sons:  i to  4,  Banoury-st., 
i.ersea,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  i6s.,  625/. ; 3,  4,  Petworth- 
u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  60/.,  560/. — By  Wakefield  &* 
I;  47,  Rectory-sq.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 

; 330/. — By  Ncivbon  dr*  Co.  : 5,  The  Hawthorns, 
ihley,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  450/.  ; 73,  Highbury 
k-pk.,  Highbury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  i6s.,  790/.  ; ii, 
kerton-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  320/.;  42, 
ram-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  44/.,  350/.  ; 4,  Bams- 
I’-st.,  f.,  r.  70/.,  Bio/.  ; l.g.r.  of  11/.  6s.,  Liverpool-rd., 
|i5  yrs.,  95/.  ; 27,  28,  29,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  no 
1 r.  136/.,  1,470/.;  28,  31,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  23  yrs., 
.16/.,  r.  140/.,  930/.  ; 12,  Canonbury  Lane,  u.t.  8 yrs., 
Iio/.,  r.  46/.,  100/.;  “ The  Compton  Arms,"  Compton- 
: u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  60/.,  225/.  ; i,  Little  Cross-st., 
,63  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  120/.;  10,  Tynda!e-pl.,  f.,  750/.;  1, 
•ilTc-sq.-ten,  Bayswater,  f.,  r.  55/.,  710/.  ; 25,  27,  29, 
smere-rd.,  Old  Ford.,  f.,  1,030/. 

ovEMBiiR  3. — By  C.  P.  Whiieley:  2,  Finchley-rd., 
worth,  u.t.  3t  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  iSo/. — By  Segravc, 
■vett,  dr*  Taylor:  28,  32,  Galvcston-rd.,  Putney,  u.t. 
rs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  70/.,  6^/. — By  A.  Prevost  dr*  Son  : 5, 
'lashetc  Grove,  Upion-pk.,  f.,  500/.  ; 8,  Alcxandra-rd., 
on,  u.t.  97 yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  r.  25/.,  245/. 
ontractions  used  in  these  Zw/#.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
nd-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
ovcd  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
r freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; J.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
lated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
m ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
re  ; pi.  for  place ; ter,  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
or  yard,  &c.l 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {fmHnueO). 


TIMBER. 

Greeolieait,  B.G. 

ton  a/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/10/0 
Sequola,U,S.ft,cu  3/3  3/6 

Asn,  Canada  load  2/5/0  3/10/0 

Birch,  do s/5/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do ijojo  4/5/0 

Fir,  DanCslc,  &c.  i/s/e  s/io/o 

Oak,  do S/15/0  5/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Hne,  Canada  red  3/15/0  3/5/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  s/10/0  4/>5/o 
Lath,  D'nCslc,  fath  4/10/0  S/io/o 
St.  Petersburg..  S/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Ri^, 

&c.,  log s/ro/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  .. ..  a/10/0  4/15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  St  1st  std  100  8/0/0  lo/io/e 
Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow.,  s/o/o  9/0/0 

Do.  white B/io/o  xi/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/016/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  as/io/o  39/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  17/^0  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  srd  dtc.  7/10/0  to/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  9'o/o  it/0/0 
Do.  do.  3td  St 

and  6/10/0  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  i^o/o 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

tst 0/10/6  0/15/0 

Do.  and  0/7/3  0/12/6 

Other  qualities—  0/5/3  0/7/0 
Cedar,  Suba  ..ft.  74  /ii 

Honduras,  ..dec  Ki  ul 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  aa. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  — 

Bahia  7/0/0  iBIolo 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo 0/0/6  o/t  Ii 


/61 


Jhi 

BO/O/O 


METAIB. 

Iron— Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton  s/a/ai  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

lAiadon 5/17/6  6, '0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/7/6  S/io/o 

Do.  Stadbrdsblre, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  45/io/e  45/15/0 
Best  selected  . . 46/0/e  46/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  e/o/e 

ChUI,  bars 43'2.‘6  42/10/0 

YSLLOWMHTALlb  O/0/4J  o/o/S 
L E A D-PIg, 

^anish ton  9/16/3  9/17/6 

English  com, 

brands  9/17/6  10/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft. 
andupwatds....  ii/e/o  0/0/0 

Pipe ti/10/0  e/o/o 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  S1/5/B  0/0/e 

Viellle  Mon. 

tagne  ai/is/o  0/0/c 

Tin — Straits 76/12/6  77/2/6 

Australian 77/5/0  77/15/0 

English  Ingots..  62/0/0  82/10/0 

Banca 88/0/0  89/0/0 

Bullion  ........  79/0/0  8^0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......ton  S0/5I0  ao/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  32/15/0  33/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/15/0  28/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 36/10/0  o/a/o 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale 23/5/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  ......  31/10/0  olo/a 

Cottonseed  ref....  21/5/0  23/0/0 

Oleine as/o/o  14/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  Sl^lo 
Do.  refinea  ......  5/10/0  xi/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  e/18/6  o/c/o 
Archangel....—  0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a. m.  on  Thursdays.} 

AUDENSHAWi— For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Stephen's 
Central  and  Branch  Schools.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Ashton- 
Under-Lyne:— 

’ " ' ■ Thomlay  En<)  0 


J.  Clayton  . 
L,  Pike  ... 


■/\l\ 


A.  Holmes 158  13 

E.  Marshall  157  o 

T.  Storer 133  0 


..  Emmett 135 

J.  B.  Wilde,  Ashton- 
undet-Lyne  (accepted)  134  1 


BLACKPOOL.— Accepted  for  the  iron  and  steelwork  required 
for  the  conmletion  of  the  Blackpool  Tower  Buildings.  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects,  41,  Corporation-street,  Manchester;— 
Hecnan  Sc  Froude,  Newton  Heath  Ironworks, 
near  Manchester  Esas°  ° ® 


BLACKPOOL. — Accepted  for  the  North  Wing  of  the  Blackpool 
Tower  Buildings.  Messrs.  Maxwell  St  Tuke,  architects,  41,  Cor- 
poration-street, Manchester;- 

Wm.  A.  Peters  i Sons.  Townhead  Saw  MiUs, 

Rochdale.  ZS.Wt  0 0 


BRADFORD  fVorks). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a detached 
house,  Frizinghsill.  for  Miss  Eva  C.  Clarkson.  Messrs.  H.  & E. 

Marten,  architects,  Charles-street,  Bradford,  Quantities  by  archi- 

//arojiV  Wright  North,  Idle  ....£440  0 0 

rour*.- Macdonald  & Son,  Mannlngham  poo  o 0 

Thos.  HiU  & Sons,  Manninghain....  74  o o 

Plasterers. — B.  Dixon  & Co.,  Horton-lane  40  o 0 

Staters. — HiU  & Nelson.  Horton-lane 17  10  0 


CROSS  HANDS  (Llanelly). — For  building  a school  at  Cefneithyn, 
irthe  Llandebie  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  archi- 
:ct.  Llandilo ; — 

. W.  Deakins  Kuncklas..Zi,a25  I Walters.  Mainwaring,  St 

I Powell  (accepted)  £1,200 


DORCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  class-room  and  offices, 
West  Fordington  School,  for  the  Managers  of  the  National  Schools. 
Mr.  A.  L.  T.  TUIey,  architect,  16.  Comhill,  Dorchester:— 

Masterman £572  o j C.  E.  Slade,  Dorchester*  ,(^378  o 

T.  Conway 473  0 | J.  Sainsbury  373  10 

• Accepted. 


DORCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  class-rooms,  offices,  &c.. 
Pease-lane,  for  the  Managers  of  the  National  Schools.  Mr. 
A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect.  16,  Comhill.  Dorchester : — 

T.  Conway  £^70  0 0 I C.  E.  Slade £620  o o 

Masterman  709  ta  8 j J.  Sainsbury,  Dor- 

J.  Tidby  692  4 o|  Chester  (accepted)..  614  0 0 


house,  &c.,  at  Hawker’s  Temperance  Commercial  Hotel,  South- 
street.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect,  16,  CoenhiU,  Dorchester :— 
C.  E.  Slade £53$  2 o 


DORCHESTER,— Accepted  for  repairs  at  No.  9,  South-street, 
mder  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect  :— 

C.  E.  Slade ,£198  7 0 


EDMONTON.— For  widening  the  county  bridge  at  Lower 
Edmonton,  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Mr.  F.  H.  I'ownall, 
Surveyor,  GuildhaU,  Westminster : — 

Pocock  Z743iBeU ZS<7 

Knight  & Son 589  Monk 545 

Lloyd 57a  I 


FAREHAM  (Hants).— For  the  execution  of  water  supply  works, 
retaining  wall,  &c..  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Butler,  engineer 
and  surveyor.  Quay-street,  Fareham 

Petai/itii^  IVall. 

F.  Beris £361  iS  0 I T.  P.  HaU £a^o  0 0 

T.  Adams 327  o 0 Pauling  & Elliott, 

Plmumar  Sc  Son 325  0 0 [ Westminster* 358  la  6 

• Accepted. 

Shop  and  Headings  ( H’aler  Supply ). 

Tender  No.  i.  Tender  No.  a.* 

F.  Bevis Zs89  o o ....  ^44®  0 o 

Pauling  dc  Elliott  <27  o 0 ....  430  o 0 

J.  P.  Hall.  Southsea  325  0 o 380  o o) 

• Authority  keeping  water  in  present  wells  below  new  workings, 
t Accepted. 


HASTINGS. — For  the  supply  of  a 1,000  tons  Guernsey  granite 
spalls,  for  the  Coloration.  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer.  Borough  Engineer, 
Town  Hall,  Hastings:— 

L.  Sommerfield 13  10  [ I.  Mowleni  & Co ji  8 

R.  L.  iSr  J.  Hennings  ....  12  5 Vidler  & Sons,  Rye. 

W.  Griffiths 12  2 Sussex* 11  7 

A.  St  F.  Manuellc 12  o | •Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  baths.  Lower  Ciapton-road,  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  St.  John, 
Hackney.  Messrs.  E.  Hamor  & F.  Pinches,  architects,  5,  John- 
street,  Adelphi.  London.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Thornton 
Green,  r2  and  13,  Poultry,  E.C.  :— 

Nightingale ir4rp^4  I Lorden  * Sons Z37,99S 

».  t?., -1.473  Roome 36,608 

1.136  Treasure  i Son  36,524 

1,000  I J.  O.  Richardson 36.436 

;.8s7  I Coxhead 34,569 

1,107  1 Shunnur  33-984 


Barley,  Son,  St  Holness.. 

Mowlem  & Co 

Yerbury  & Sons  

Chessum  St  Sons 

Wallis  


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  redecorations  to  " The  Saluta- 
tion Inn,"  King-street,  Hammersmith,  for  Messrs.  Fuller  & Co. 
J.  Hume,  architect  and  surveyor,  Chiswick  and  Haicrner- 

Gibiis&Co £ti,2  0 I C.  Rogers ^4“  » 

S.  Hunt  419  a Pope  379  10 

Chamberlen  Bros. 415  0 | T.  Bendon  (accepted)...  370  0 


BRIDPORT.  — For  the  construction  of  water-supply  works, 
Chideock,  for  the  Chideock  Waterworks  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Hy.  Gordon,  engineer,  Bridport,  Dorset.  Quantities  by  engineer  :— 
For  Tank. 

A.  Harvey  ;£ic3  10  0 I H.  Barketc,  Shipton, 

J. Cooper 8s  8 a|  near  Bridpon*  . ..£70  lo  0 

For  Mains,  t'atves,  ire. 

F.  C.  Bridle £28$  o o I C.  Hyde  £a6a  5 8 

A.  Harvey  267  $ o | R.  Spencer,  Bridport*  354  rs  6 

•Accepted. 


BROUGHTON  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at 
the  Rookery,  for  Mr.  P.  K.  EnuiiotL  Mr.  Jno.  Hillary,  architect, 
Longparish.  Hants  : — 

Beale  Z3S3  >0  I Palmer £294  10 

Pitt  345  o Robinson,  Broughton*  ..  290  3 

Grace  321  o 1 • Accepted. 


BUCKLAND  (Tring).— For  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church. 
Mr.  W,  P'.  Taylor,  architect,  Aylesbury: — 

Webster  Sc  Cannon  £7^;  i S.  Grist,  Aylesbury* Z688 

• Accepted. 


CHEADLE  (Staffs.).— For  making  1,000  yards  socket  pipe  sewer, 
ten  manholes,  &c.,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  P'.  T. 
Inskip,  Surveyor.  Codley-Iane,  Dilhorne,  Cheadlc.  Quantities  by 


Surveyor 

j.  Wild Z349 

William  Allcock  3r6 


I.  Fred  Barke,Stoke-on- 

..  Tront* £240  I 

W.  Paul  Bailey *77  14  I •Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  ^279-] 


Board  Offices,  CUayton-le-.Moors  :— 

A/urow.— Henry  R.amsbottom,  Accrington £go  17  6 

joiner. — David  Wolstanholme,  Clayton-le-Moors.  32  0 0 

/■//(wiAzr.— James  Foster,  Clayton-le-Moors 1100 

Slaters. — Green&Robinson.CUyton-le-Moors.  Schedule  of  prices 


COMPTON  GIFFORD  (Devon). — For  repairing,  5:c,,  Wilderness- 
road.  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr,  R.  H.  Worth,  Surveyor,  42,  George- 
street,  Plymouth  ;— 

Paynter  & Davy ^457  1°  10  I T.  Shaddock  £387  t2  5 

is.  W.  Sanders  ....  428  19  10  I C.  T.  Tluk^  PlvTumilh#  n — 
. Duke  406  3 3 1 


• Accepted. 


CORK,— For  [the  execution  of  building  work  at  the  District 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  architect, 
38.  South  Mall.  Cork.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Patterson  & 
Kempster,  Dublin  :— 

E.  & P.  O'Flynn,  Cork ;£iOi376  9 6 

Plumbing  Work. 

Highet  ^3,302  I James  MacDonald,  Edin- 

Sharp  & Cruickshanks.,..  3,003  burgh  (accepted)  ,£2,845 

Maguiro  & Son  3,932  | 


School  Board  for  London. 


:.  add 


iCarrett&Son  ^2,887  0 0 ....£49  < 

. Triggs 3,886  0 o ....  55  o o 

J.  Marsl.and 2,835  o o ....  60  o o 

Holliday  Sc  Greenwood.  Brixton  2,791  0 o*  ....  55  o o' 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site  in  Millfields- 
toad.  Clapton,  to  provide  accommodation  for  989  children  and  for  a 
schoolkeeper's  house  with  a room  underneath,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ;— 

For  brick- 
work in 
cement,  add 

T.  Boyce £16,900  0 0 ....£270  0 0 

H,  Lovatt 16,382  6 9 ....  4ir  6 4 

P'oster  & Dlcksoo... 16,180  0 o ....  288  o o 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons  15,098  00  ...,  387  o o 

J.  Grover  <Sr  Sons 14.790  0 o ....  348  o o 

C.  Cox  14,679  0 o ....  348  o o 

W.  Shurmur,  Upper  Clapton  14.137  0 o*  ....  534  o o* 

The  tenders  include  the  provision  of  a hall  for  each  dcparlinent. 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site  in  Deal- 
street,  Pciham-street,  E.,  to  provide  accommodation  for  i.aoo 
children,  and  for  a house  on  arches  for  the  schoolkeeper.  for  the 


cement,  add 

Foster  & Dicksee £19.297  0 0 ....£263  o 0 

T.  Boyce 18,647  ° 2 ....  350  e o 

W.  Downs  17. 9M  o o ....  418  o 0 

C.  WaU.... 17,957  0 o ....  370  o o 

Holloway  Bros. 17.873  o o ....  360  o o 

W.Gaodman  17,747  o 0 ....  370  o o 

Hart  Bros 17.439  o o ....  437  o 0 

E.  Lawrance  dt  Sons 17.391  o o ....  350  o 0 

Stimpson  d:  Co 16,677  o o ....  526  o 0 

A.  Reed  & Son,  Stratford,  E.  16.646  6 298  4 o* 

W.  Shurmur 16.507  o o ....  350  o o 

Brass&Son 16,555  ° 2 ....  263  o o 

Tlie  tenders  include  the  provision  ot  a ball  for  each  department 
id  a Drawing  class-room. 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  thi 
low-pressure  hot  water  system  (with  llie  necessary  boiler)  for  the 
undermentioned  new  schools,  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London  :— 

Pupil  Teachers'  School,  Church-lerrace,  Greeu-u/ich, 

J.  Grundy  £247  o I Wontner,  Smith,  Gray  Sc 

-»  r-.  . » f _ £189  I( 

Wenham  Sc  Waters.Ltd., 

1 Croydon*  160  1 

AVtu  School,  Mutgrave-place,  Greenwich, 

T,  Green*  Sons £497  o 1 J.  C.  & J.  S.  Ellis £335  ( 

'* — I—  »-c  — - ' Purcell  * Nobbs 318  c 

J.  & F.  May,  High 

„ . . Holborn*  319  , 

W.  C.  Cannon 336  15  | 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 
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Add  to  Schedule 

J.  Frampton 15  pet  cent- 

Star  & Sons  to  n 

Rice  & Son.  Stock- 

well-road*  10  „ 

(Greuf  %). 


laj  per  cent. 


CJulstaDiiriiiim  (Group  \).  ..... 

Add  toSchedule  I Add  to  Schedule 

Peatlie&AxteU  ....as  P®' cent.  G.  Lydfori  Ux- 

C.  & F.  Kent  30  „ | bndge-road* ijjpetcent. 

Eatt  Lambeth  Division  ( Group  aj. 

Add  to  Schedule 

W.  V.  Goad aa\  per  cent. 

Smith  & Sons 30 

E.Triggs *5 

W.  & H.  Castle  ....IS  „ 

East  Lambeth  Div 1-!--.,,  ... 

Add  to  Schedule  | Add  to  Schedule 

W.  Downs ao  per  cent.  Johnson  & Co..Wat- 

W.  V.  Goad  I ling- * 

W.  & H.  Castle ts  I 

MaryleboHt  Division  (Group  3J. 

Add  to  Schedule  I Add 

Johnson  & Co is  pot  cent.  A.  M.  Sparks.  Kent- 

T.  Crowys la}  ,,  [ ish  Town-road* 

Southwark  DMsion  (Group  zJ. 

Add  to  Schedule  i Add 

W.  V.  Goad  as  pet  cent.  Johnson  & Co.,  Wat- 

W.  Downs 30  I ling-street* 

W.  4;  H.  Castle  ....is  ..  I 

Southwark  Division  (Croup  ^).  , 

Add  to  Schedule  I Add  to  Schedule 

W.  Downs 30  per  cent.  Johnson  Co..  Waf 

W,  V.  Goad  30  ..  ling-street*  la}  percent. 

W.  & H.  Castle  ....15 
• d fo 


Schedule 
lal  per  cent. 
Schedule 
per  cent. 


• R«ommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON'.— For  refitting  and  extending  the  water-closets  in 
connexion  with  the  St  John's  School.  Halleystrcet.  Limehouse.  and 
for  providing  a new  and  complete  system  of  drainage,  *c.,  for  the 


&hooi  Board  of  London 

Grover  i Sons  £i,i33  ! H.  Kmght  & Sons £933 

McCormick  A-  Sons  1.085  I-  T.  Robey 900 

W,  A*  H.  Castle  997  McCalnan  A-  Co.,  238,  Com- 

W.  Gregar  A Sons 9^1  mercial-road' 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by 


Works  Committee. 


LONDON-— For  the  erection  of  a girls'  department  on  the 
Dulwich  Hamlet  site,  to  accommodate  118  chUdren,  and  for 

Cfviding  a covered  playground,  Ac.,  for  the  School  Board  for 
ndon.  Mr.  T.J.  Bailey,  Architect:— 

For  brick- 
cement,  add 

F.  AH.  F,  Higgs  £^.**5  0 o •■•■£55  ° o 

1.  Smith  A Sons a, *34  00  ....  41  00 

Ijthey  Bros.  ».o33  ® o — 41  o o 

Holloway  Bros.  1.809  o o ....  33  o o 

Co-operative  Builders,  Lim.  ..  1,774  00  ....  33  0 0 
Holhday  A Greenwood, 

Brixton  «.S88  0 o*  ....  37  .0  o* 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  re-fitting  and  enlarging  the  offices  in  connexion 
with  the  Church-street  School.  Kennington.  and  also  for  providing  a 
new  and  complete  sntem  of  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  t— 

W.  Akers  A Co £968 1 Holloway  Bros £7^4 

W.  Downs 940  J.  Frampton 750 

Davis  Bros 894  I J.  Garrett  A Son.  40.  Old 

L.  Whitehead  A Co 84s  I Town.  Clapham  * 717 

W.  Hammond  8^  | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  formiiw  cloak-rooms  for  all  departments  ot  tlie 
school  in  Harwood-road,  Fulham,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.j.  Bailey.  Architect 

H.C.  Clifton ^^474  o I Peattie  A Axtell £30$  0 

C.  A F.  Kent 3SS  o J.  M.  Macey  A Son  389  0 

C.  Lyford  330  n 1 J-  Rugg,  Earl's  Court- 

HoUoway  Bros 3U  ol  road*  377  ® 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON-— For  the  erection  of  the  London  Homoeopathic 
HospitaL  Mr.  William  A.'Pite,  architect,  ti,  Hart-street.  Blooms- 
bury-square.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Rookwood 


Shillitoe  .£34,950 

Lalhey  Bros. 33.S00 

Foster  A Dicksee  33.800 

Falkner  33.687 

Paramor  A Sons  3>.3oa 

Patman  A Fotheringham.  30,963 


Smith  A Sons ^^30.817 

Holloway  A Sons 30,813 

Pattinson 39.780 

Mitchell  39.895 

Boyce  39,700 


"WEYMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Westham,  Weymouth.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Piy-nne.  architect, 
6.  Oucen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster.  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R. 
Henry  Hale.  6.  Great  Queen-street.  Westminster,  S.W. 


H.  A J.  Hardy 
A.  J.  Masterman 

j.  L.  Miller 

Luscombe  A Son 
Walter  Wallis.... 

A.  Clarke 

Hatherly  A Carr. . 
F.  Mernck  A Son 
C. Jackson  


£9.409 
8,563  i3 
8,193  8 
8.117  18 
7,910  o 

7.492  ■ 

6,884 


6,844  ' 


6.837  ' 


Stephens.  Bastow,  A 

Co £6,S79  ‘ 

^ddard  A Sons....  6,059  1 


ompsett  A King- 

ham  s,745  0 

Brown.  Bros 5713  0 

W.  H.  Gooding, 

Exeter* 5.637  10 

•Conditionally  accepted. 
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The  Plaieresquc  Architecture  of  Spain. 

r is  not  so  long 
since  the  early 
Renaissance  archi- 
tecture of  Spain 
was  regarded  by 
architects  and  art- 
critics  (so  far  as  it 
was  regarded  at 
ail)  as  a chapter 
of  ' eccentricities, 
not  worth  serious 
attention  in  comparison  with  the  more  sober, 
restrained,  and  classic  forms  of  Italian  and 
French  Renaissance  architecture.  The  very 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
I selves,  the  “ Plateresco  ” or  "silversmiths’' 

! style,  seemed  to  convey  an  imputation 
I against  it  as  a type  of  architecture  wanting 
I in  breadth  and  dignity,  and  with  details 
I more  suitable  to  furniture  or  metal-work 
I than  to  building,  In  the  late  David  Roberts's 
I book  of  rather  superficial  and  mannered  archi- 
I tectural  sketches  in  Spain,  accordingly,  we 
I find  only  two  examples  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance style  of  the  country  illustrated 
I throughout  the  volume,  the  bridge  at  Toledo 
and  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at 
Granada.  Roberts  painted  a picture,  one 
of  his  most  ambitious  efforts,  of  the 
Burgos  Cathedral  staircase,  though  (as 
remarked  elsewhere)  he  succeeded  here  in 
creating  a pictorial  effect  rather  than  an 
architectural  representation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  effect  exaggerated  some  of  the  details 
which  did  not  in  themselves  require  any 
exaggeration,  But  generally  speaking 
Roberts  devoted  himself  more  to  the  Moorish 
types  among  Spanish  monuments.  The  full 
Renaissance  style  which  succeeded  the 
Plateresque — the  style  of  which  Herrera  was 
the  great  name— is  the  coldest  and  the  least 
interesting  of  all  the  types  of  formal  revival 
of  Roman  architecture  in  the  fully  developed 
Renaissance  period,  and  has  not  interested 
either  architects  or  artists  very  much,  while 
the  extravagances  of  the  succeeding  phase  of 
debased  Renaissance  (if  it  may  be  called  so), 
known  as  the  Churrigueresque,  are  perhaps, 
if  not  so  dull,  still  less  attractive  to  a well- 
regulated  architectural  perception.  Conse- 
quently it  has  come  to  pass  that  Spanish 
Renaissance  has  been  greatly  neglected  by 
architectural  students  and  illustrators,  the 
early  and  late  styles  because  in  the  eyes  of  the 


purist  they  are  licentious  and  illegal  develop- 
ments, the  middle  or  pure  Renaissance 
period  because  it  has  not  the  grace  and  re- 
finement of  Italian  work.  The  chief  efforts  of 
architectural  illustrators  in  Spain  have  been 
directed  to  the  Moorish  work  there,  about 
the  interest  and  beauty  of  which  there  has 
been  always  a common  consent,  and  the 
magic  of  the  Alhambra  has  thrown  every- 
thing else  into  a secondary  position  ; and,  as 
Fergusson  complains,  among  the  hundreds 
of  artists  who  go  into  ecstasies  and  write 
books  about  the  Alhambra,  not  one  has  ever 
concescended  to  look  at  the  remarkable 
early  Renaissance  Cathedral  of  Granada 
close  to  it.  Thirty  years  ago  Street  saw  the 
interest  of  studying  and  illustrating  the 
special  features  presented  by  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Spain,  though  his  single  volume, 
with  its  carefully-executed  but  small  wood- 
cut  illustrations,  leaves  plenty  of  scope  for 
other  illustrators  in  the  same  field. 

Nevertheless,  Street  took  the  lead  in  illus- 
trating and  calling  attention  to  the  Spanish 
phase  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  Moorish 
architecture  of  Spain  has  been  amply  illus- 
trated, though  not  more  so  than  it  deserved. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  could  .hardly 
have  been  a better  choice  lor  any  young  archi- 
tect wishing  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a new  and  important  illustrative 
work  than  the  Spanish  Plateresque  style  of 
the  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
presents  so  much  for  the  draughtsman,  and 
which  has  certainly  not  been  adequately 
illustrated  in  any  publication  that  we  know 
of.  Tlie  Plateresque  may  be  considered  to 
be  to  Spain  what  the  Francis  I.  style  is  to 
France  : nearly  contemporaneous,  each  re- 
presents what  could  be  made  out  of  classic 
forms  of  architecture  when  first  taken  up  in 
a country  from  which  the  Medieval  tradition 
or  feeling  had  scarcely  died  out.  In  each 
case  we  find  an  architecture  in  which  the 
leading  forms  of  classic  style  are  treated 
with  a picturesque  freedom  characteristic  of 
Mediseval  art,  and  accompanied  by  details 
which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  of  Mediaeval 
type.  But  the  French  form  is  far  more  severe 
and  restrained  than  the  Spanish,  and  is  purer 
and  more  dignified  in  expression.  It  recalls 
Mediaeval  architecture  chiefiy  in  its  varied 
and  multitudinous  skyline,  in  the  forest  of 
turrets  and  chimneys  which  rise  above  the 
roofs  of  such  an  edifice  as  Chambord,  of 
which  the  nearest  analogous  type  in  English 


architecture  is  to  be  found  in  Burleigh  House, 
or  in  some  of  the  Scottish  castles.  The  high- 
pointed  roofs,  too,  of  the  French  chateau 
retain  the  Gothic  feeling  for  verticality  of 
expression.  In  the  Spanish  Plateresque 
style  we  do  not  find  this  tendency  to  high 
roofs,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  find  a richness 
and  exuberance  of  decorative  detail  which  is 
more  than  Medieval  ; it  is  the  Mediieval 
spirit  inspired  by  reminiscences  of  Oriental 
art.  This  is  what  makes  the  special 
interest  of  the  Plateresque  achitecture.  Here, 
and  here  alone,  we  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
combine  general  forms  based  on  classic 
arcliitecture  with  something  of  the  rich 
effect  of  Oriental  detail.  The  Renais- 
sance is  there,  but  the  influence  of  Moorish 
art  is  on  it,  and  this  is  what  gives  the  special 
and  unique  interest  to  the  style  of  architec- 
ture illustrated  in  Mr.  Prentice’s  fine  volume 
ol  drawings.  It  was  probably  the  monuments 
of  this  school  of  Spanish  architecture  more 
than  any  other  which  prompted  the  remark 
of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  in  "An  Architect’s  Note- 
Book  in  Spain,”  that  the  most  prominent 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  his  first 
contemplation  of  Spanish  architecture  on  its 
own  soil  was  that  of  its  entire  indifference  to 
expense.  It  was  a pity  that,  perceiving  this 
as  he  did,  he  should  have  been  content  to 
accompany  his  literary  notes  thereupon  by 
such  absurdly  inadequate  sketches. 

Mr.  Prentice  has  taken  the  opposite  course. 
Content  with  very  brief  literary  and  historical 
notes,  he  has  given  his  main  attention  to  the 
production  of  a set  of  admirable  and  elabo- 
rate drawings,  and  has  thus  for  the  first 
time  brought  home  to  those  who  have  not 
visited  Spain  for  themselves  something  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  and  interest 
of  her  Early  Renaissance  Architecture. 

A great  deal  of  the  characteristic  effect  of 
this  fascinating  school  of  architecture  con- 
sists in  the  massing  of  ornament  and  detail 
at  certain  points,  contrasted  with  large 
expanses  of  plain  wall  space ; in  itself  a 
distinctly  Oriental  characteristic.  In  the 
very  first  plate,  the  view  of  the  library  of 
Santiago  Cathedral,  we  notice  the  striking 
effect  of  this  contrast.  The  ground  story 
consists  of  a very  plain  arcade;  the  middle 
story  of  pedimented  and'  grated  windows 
inserted  at  intervals  (not  quite  regular)  in  a 
surface  of  plain  wall ; the  upper  story  of  a 
long  row  of  arcaded  windows  with  deep 
reveals,  divided  by  pilasters  which  (accord- 
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ing  to  the  drawing)  are  panelled  not  in  the 
shallow  manner  of  Italian  Renaissance, 
but  with  deeply-recessed  panels  giving  a 
dark  point  of  shadow  at  the  top.  Over  the 
cornice  is  the  most  Oriental  characteristic  of 
all,  a parapet,  or  rather  an  upright  fringe,  of 
rich  and  elaborate  pierced  ornament,  with 
upright  colonnettes  rising  above  the  general 
line  of  the  design.  The  Hospital  des  los 
Reyes  at  Santiago  (plate  2)  is  still  more 
Oriental  in  character.  The  main  design 
consists  of  windows  inserted  in  blank  walls, 
with  some  ornamental  framing  around 
them  which  is  partially  Renaissance  in 
form ; the  whole  richness  of  the  design 
being  concentrated  around  and  above  the 
central  doorway,  where  a kind  of  reredos 
seems  planted  against  the  wall,  made  up  of 
a profusion  of  sculptured  pilasters,  niches 
and  sculpture,  and  in  the  abnormally  deep 
and  highly  enriched  cornice  which  crowns 
tlie  whole  building.  This  cornice,  according 
to  classical  canons,  is  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  wall  which  it  crowns, 
yet  it  seems  in  keeping  with  the  whole. 
The  fa9ade  of  the  palace  at  Cogolludo 
on  the  same  page  is  even  more  striking 
in  its  contrast  of  enrichment  with  plain 
walling ; a whole  mass  of  severely  rusti- 
cated wall  is  broken  on  the  ground  story 
only  by  the  one  enriched  doorway  in 
the  centre,  and  on  the  upper  story  by  six 
windows  inserted  in  the  wall  at  equal 
distances:  a similar  immense  cornice  over 
the  whole.  There  is  something  in  the 
general  appearance  of  this  which  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  Riccardi  palace,  though 
with  a difference. 

The  special  treatment  of  details  which  are 
more  distinctly  classical  in  character  is  illus- 
trated in  the  interesting  andelcgant  colonnade 
of  the  courtyard  of  the  Casa  Miranda  at 
Burgos  (plate  ii),  which  the  author  calls  a 
typical  specimen  of  a Spanish  nobleman’s 
town  house,  though  now  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition.  Here  we  have  a double-storied 
colonnade,  the  lower  colonnade  supporting  a 
gallery  on  which  is  the  smaller-scale  upper 
colonnade  with  a low  screen  wall  between 
the  columns.  The  columns  in  both  stories 
are  treated  with  the  shaft  plain  below  and 
iluted  above,  with  a projecting  moulding 
below  the  fluting;  the  interesting  detail  is 
the  capital,  which  is  a very  well-designed 
and  classic-looking  bracket  capital,  combined 
with  a portion  ot  the  usual  hollow-lined 
abacus  in  the  centre.  This  latter  seems  a 
rather  unnecessary  adjunct  to  a bracket 
capital,  though  the  two  details  are  very 
cleverly  fitted  together  ; the  whole  design  is 
at  once  bold  and  graceful.  In  the  elevation 
of  the  paiio  (the  central  courtyard)  of  another 
mansion,  the  Casa  Polentina  at  Avila  (plate 
19),  we  have  the  same  arrangement  of  the 
double-story  colonnade,  in  this  case  with 
plain  columns  of  a rather  crude  Roman- 
Doric  type,  their  bases  Jset  on  low  square 
pedestals,  and  the  capital  carrying  square 
blocks  from  the  side  of  which  spring  the 
brackets. 

The  Montery  Palace  at  Salamanca  is 
another  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
grouping  and  concentration,  the  main  portion 
of  the  walls  being  as  bare  as  those  of  a 
prison,  and  with  irregularly  spaced  totally 
plain  window  openings;  the  upper  story 
contrasts  this  with  a symmetrical  row  of 
circular-headed  windows  with  pilasters 
between,  and  a rich  balustrade  over.  This 
concentration  of  ornament  in  one  part  is 
indeed  a leading  feature  of  the  style.  It 
gives  very  marked  character  and  picturesque- 
ness, but  a sober  judgment  must  conclude 
that  it  is  not  the  most  reasonable  or  truthful 
method  of  treating  the  exterior  architecture 
of  an  important  building,  unless  there  is 
some  very  decided  reason,  in  the  use  or  con- 
struction of  the  building,  for  thus  emphasising 
a particular  story.  In  the  case  of  the  Montery 
Palace  the  upper  arcade  forms  an  open 
loggia,  and  Mr.  Prentice  suggests  that  the 
use  of  this  was  for  the  ladies  of  the  palace 
to  take  the  air  in  at  times  when  the  streets 
were  not  safe  for  them,  which  probably 
happened  often  enough.  But  this  does  not 


explain  the  similar  treatment  in  the  cathedral 
library  fagade  pf  Santiago,  already  referred 
to,  where  the  upper  story  arcade  consists  of 
windows  ; unless  indeed  the  openings  have 
been  glazed  in  later  times. 

The  fagade  of  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo  is  in  . 
a much  more  classic  style,  the  windows 
regularly  spaced  and  framed  between 
pilasters  and  a cornice,  in  much  more  Italian 
fashion  than  in  many  of  the  other  buildings 
illustrated  ; though  here  we  have  the  curious 
anomaly  that  the  upper  story  (there  are 
three  in  all),  more  lightly  treated  in  most  of 
its  details  than  the  lower  ones,  has  the  sur- 
face of  its  wall  worked  in  a heavily-jointed 
rustication,  while  the  two  lower  stories  are 
are  of  plain  masonry.  The  effect,  as  may  be 
supposed,  is  anything  but  good,  and  looks 
like  a per\*erse  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  which  should  lead  the  architect  to 
give  the  greater  appearance  of  strength  and 
emphasis  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall 
surface,  if  to  any. 

The  architectural  designs  of  the  various 
patios,  two  of  which  we  have  referred  to,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  finest  pieces 
of  work  illustrated.  The  bracket  capital 
meets  us  again  in  very  varied  forms,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  colonnades  and  of  the 
gallery  balustrades  is  in  all  the  examples  of 
great  beauty,  and  these  designs  deserve 
special  study,  the  more  so  as  they  are  mostly 
in  a more  restrained  and  classic  style  than  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings,  and  may  afford  sug- 
gestions for  novelty  of  treatment  in  detail  of 
this  kind,  such  as  may  be  worked  upon  with- 
out giving  to  a design  too  much  the 
appearance  of  Spanish  work  transported  to 
English  soil.  In  the  patio  of  the  Casa  de  la 
Infanta  at  Zaragoza  we  have,  however,  an 
arcade  in  that  more  richly  ornamented  but 
somewhat  corrupt  style  of  treatment  which 
especially  seems  to  suggest  the  title  of 
"Plateresque,”  or  at  least  looks  either  like 
silver  work  magnified  or  like  terra-cotta 
work.  The  similarity  of  this  work  to  the 
silversmith’s  work  of  the  period  is  indeed 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  sketch  of  the 
beautiful  “ Custodia  ” from  the  monastery  of 
Silos,  prefixed  to  the  index  of  plates, 
perhaps  as  a kind  of  practical  illustration  of 
the  special  title  given  to  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture illustrated. 

In  a great  deal  of  the  ornament  illustrated 
in  this  book  we  see  the  exuberance  of 
Spanish  artistic  taste  (acted  on  as  it  had 
been  by  Moorish  influence)  exemplified  in 
the  extravagant  fancy  and  superabundance 
of  detail  into  which  it  runs.  The  kind  of 
grotesque  fancies  peculiar  to  Renaissance 
ornament  seem  here  to  run  riot.  Another 
peculiarity  is  the  tendency  to  the  use  of  very 
large  scroll  ornament.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Burgos 
staircase  (see  lithograph),  where  the  scroll, 
seen  endways  in  outline,  looks  bold  enough, 
but  when  we  come  round  to  the  side  we  find 
it  is  nearly  10  ft.  long.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  which  most  strikes  the  eye  in  the 
design  of  this  staircase,  and  though  it  is  a 
disproportionate  and  semi-barbaric  detail, 
one  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a stroke  of 
decorative  genius  in  it. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Prentice  has 
given  several  examples  of  the  splendid  iron 
screens  of  Spain,  which  have  a special  charac- 
ter of  design  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ; the 
combination  ot  simple  vertical  railing,  slightly 
relieved  by  ornament  and  shapeliness  of  out- 
line, with  exceedingly  rich  and  florid  foliated 
ornament  in  the  upper  portion.  This  is  the 
same  contrast  of  plainness  with  richness 
which  we  notice  in  the  architecture.  The 
portion  of  the  screens  which  acts  mainly  as  a 
barrier  is  treated  with  practical  severity  ; the 
rich  decoration  is  introduced  as  a crown  to 
the  work.  The  details  of  the  standards  of 
the  railing  at  Cuenca  Cathedral  (Plate  34), 
which  are  given  to  a large  scale,  are  very 
refined,  and  worth  the  attention  of  artists  in 
wrought  iron. 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  a work  which  has  cost 
much  time  and  labour,  and  which  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  architectural  illustration. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  BILL. 

■3  most  of  our  readers  have  already 
seen,  the  Government  defeated 
Mr.  Walter  Maclaren’s  new  clause 
by  a majority  of  nineteen,  and  by 
this  number  therefore  the  doctrine  that  a 
workman  may  not  contract  himself  out  of 
the  Act  has  been  affirmed.  Mr.  Maclaren’s 
clause  only  applied  to  existing  mutual 
insurance  societies  to  which  employers 
subscribed,  and  as  such  it  was  undoubtedly 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  Home  Secretary 
that  its  author  had  not  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  otherwise  he  would  have  made  it 
applicable  to  future  agreements  between 
employers  and  employed  as  much  as  to 
those  that  are  already  in  existence.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Maclaren  did  not  do  so, 
because  we  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating 
what  we  have  already  on  previous  occasions  ■ 
said,  that  under  proper  safeguards  it  is  1 
better  for  all  concerned  that  employers  and 
employed  should  make  an  amicable  and 
standing  agreement  by  which  workmen  may 
be  compensated  in  cases  of  accident  or  illness 
at  a specified  and  known  rate,  and  without 
recourse  to  litigation.  It  is  said,  as  one 
argument  against  such  mutual  arrangement, 
that  the  workman,  if  he  is  injured, 
may  obtain  under  the  Act  a larger 
sum  than  he  will  get  from  the  society 
to  which  he  and  his  employer  alike 
contribute.  That  may  be  so,  but  if  he  gets 
less  he  gets  it  without  expense  and  without 
delay ; he  gets  it  whether  he  has  a good  or  a 
bad  case ; whether  he  has  by  his  negligence 
contributed  to  the  accident,  or  whether  he 
has  not.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  even  1 
if  he  gets  something  less  if  he  is  injured  I 
without  negligence  than  after  a recourse  to  1 
law,  he  has  substantial  advantages  to  balance  : 
such  diminution.  The  employer  who  gives  ■ 
20  per  cent,  discount  to  his  customers  if  I 
he  receives  cash  for  his  goods  obtains  less  in  1 
actual  money  than  if  he  waited  to  be  paid,  , 
but  he  obtains  a substantial  advantage  by  so  : 
doing.  The  same  theory  applies  to  the  : 
workman  who  gives  up  an  uncertain  for  a 1 
certain  advantage.  In  truth,  the  more  the  : 
case  against  the  liberty  to  contract  out  of  the  ; 
Act  is  examined,  the  weaker  does  it  appear.  . 
It  was  said  that  workmen  were  not  free  • 
agents  in  regard  to  contracting  out  of  the  : 
Act,  and  that  they  were,  in  some  way  or 
other,  forced  to  do  so  as  a part  of  the  term  1 
' of  their  contract.  But  they  are  no  more 
forced  or  compelled  to  contract  out  than  they  : 
are  forced  to  take  a particular  rate  of  wages. 
And  if  the  workman  is  not  strong  enough  to  • 
take  care  of  himself  in  regard  to  contracting 
out,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  not  strong  . 
enough  to  protect  himself  in  regard  to  the 
sum  he  should  be  paid  for  his  labour.  But  1 
no  one  for  a moment  doubts  that  he  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  this  respect. 
Again,  even  assuming  that  what  may  be 
called  pressure  is  placed  on  the  workman  to 
contract  out  of  the  Act— in  other  words,  that 
he  will  not  be  employed,  or  %vill  not  be  . 
employed  at  the  same  rate  of  wages,  if  he 
does  not  contract  out — and  that,  ifhewerei 
an  absolutely  free  agent,  he  would  prefer  to 
take  his  chance  in  case  of  an  accident,  what 
is  this  but  pressure  which  he  suffers  in  other  • 
forms  from  fellow  workmen  ? In  the  case  of 
joining  a union  a workman  is  under  constant 
pressure  ; if  a strike  is  carried  by  a majority,.- 
a minority  dare  not  resist.  If  the  workman" 
is  to  be  protected  by  the  Legislature  in 
regard  to  his  transactions  with  his  employer, -• 
should  he  not  also  be  protected  in  transac-^ 
tions  with  his  fellow  workmen?  In  truth,.! 
the  opposition  by  the  Government  and  most 
of  its  supporters  to  Mr.  Maclaren’s  clause  was  : 
based  not  on  a genuine  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  but  because  the  Trades  . 
Unions  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  ; 
contracting-out  clause  would  weaken  their 
hold  on  large  bodies  of  workmen,  and  would  . 
lessen  their  power  to  produce  strikes.  The  > 
Trades  Unions  influence  a larger  body  of  ■ 
votes  than  the  free  workmen,  and  hence  a ; 
larger  body  of  members  voted  against 
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Mr.  Maclaren’s  clause  than  were  found  to 
vote  for  it. 

One  specious  argument  deserves  some 
notice  : it  is  said  that  tlie  primary  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  prevent  accidents,  not  to  com- 
pensate the  workman,  and  that  this  object 
will  be  defeated  if  the  workman  is  allowed 
to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act.  For,  it  is 
argued,  he  will  be  less  careful  when  he 
belongs  to  a mutual  society,  knowing  that, 
negligent  or  not,  he  will  obtain  compensation 
from  the  society:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
employer,  having  always  to  pay  the  same 
annual  sum,  will  also  be  less  careful  in 
regard  to  machinery  and  management 
than  if  he  were  liable  to  pay  damages 
whenever  a workman  is  injured.  But  it 
is  childish  to  suppose  that  when  a work- 
man is  engaged  on  his  work  he  will 
think  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  get  com- 
pensation from  his  society  ; he  will  be  just  as 
careless  whether  he  is  to  be  compensated 
by  his  employer  or  by  his  society.  So  far  as 
the  employer  is  concerned  it  is  obvious  that 
when  his  risks  are  greater  his  charges  to  the 
general  public  must  and  will  be  greater.  If 
a builder  may  have  to  compensate  his  work- 
men to  an  unknown  extent  over  a job,  he  will 
add  to  his  charges  a sum  which,  taking  one 
job  with  another,  will  repay  him  for  his  extra 
risks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  workmen 
and  he  contributed  to  a mutual  insurance 
society,  he  can  work  out  to  a nicety  the 
amount  which  he  requires  to  obtain  from 
the  person  by  whom  he  is  in  his  turn 
employed. 

Mr.  Burns  quoted  various  statistics  to 
prove  that  contracting  out  increases  accidents, 
but  they  were  altogether  untrustworthy.  To 
say  that  because  there  is  full  liberty  to  belong 
to  mutual  insurance  societies  in  Germany, 

I and  because  the  number  of  accidents  is 
I greater  than  in  England,  that  therefore  the 
insurance  system  produces  greater  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  employer  and  employed, 
is  simply  using  certain  statistics  to  serve  a 
purpose  without  regard  to  other  causes 
which  may  be  at  work.  The  state  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  manufac- 
tories, and  many  other  causes,  may  be  and 
are  at  work  to  produce  accidents.  In  truth, 
statistics  without  proper  investigation  and 
comparison  are  the  most  deceptive  ofthings, 
and  may  be  employed  to  bolster  up  the  worst 
of  causes.  Again,  also,  what  might  possibly 
be  true  in  the  case  of  individuals  is  not  true 
in  the  case  of  great  corporations  and  great 
commercial  firms  (to  whom  the  amendment 
applied),  whose  working  is  watched  by  a 
competent  and  keen  body  of  men,  quite  alive 
to  risks  which  they  undertake.  We  repeat 
that  the  main  motive  of  the  hostility  of  the 
trades  union  leaders  to  Mr.  Maclaren’s  clause 
has  been  their  dislike  to  a system  which 
places  employer  and  employed  on  a footing 
of  common  interest.  They  wish  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  unions,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  members  of  the  trade  societies. 
They  forget  that  the  closer  capital  and 
labour  are  connected,  and  the  more  amicable 
are  their  relations,  the  easier  is  the  battle  of 
competition,  and  the  more  peaceful  and  con- 
tented are  the  workmen. 

But  the  matter  is  not  yet  settled ; it 
is  regarded  as  certain  in  well-informed 
circles  that  Mr.  Maclaren’s  clause  will 
be  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  will  then  arise  a fresh  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely, 
whether  the  Lords’  amendment  shall  or  shall 
not  be  agreed  to.  Two  courses  will  be  open 
to  the  Government,  either  to  agree  to  let  the 
Bill  so  amended  pass  into  law,  or  to  drop  it 
altogether.  The  latter  would  be  a very  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  and  unworthy  of  true 
statesmen,  since  the  other  benefits  to  the 
working  classes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  which  are 
in  the  Bill,  would  thereby  be  lost.  But  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  course  were 
adopted  for  purely  party  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  get  up  a cry  against  the  House  of 
Lords  and  against  the  opposition  among  the 
trades  unions.  But  a few  weeks  will  set  the 
question  at  rest. 


THE  BUILDER. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons  has 
inserted  during  the  debates  of  the  present 
week  two  new  clauses  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  first  of  these  gives  the  workman  a right 
of  action  against  the  principal  contractor 
when  the  latter  has  sub  - let  part  of  the 
work  to  a sub-contractor,  although  as  a set- 
off the  principal  contractor  is  to  have  a right 
of  indemnity  against  the  sub-contractor.  As 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  liability  of  the 
employer  to  compensate  a workman  for 
injuries  received  by  him  is  wholly  artificial, 
there  can  be  little  objection  to  the  extension 
of  the  doctrine  so  as  to  give  the  workman 
one  central  figure  to  sue.  But  probably  also 
the  terms  of  business  will,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  be  so  arranged  between  con- 
tractor and  sub-contractor  that  the  latter 
will  have  to  agree  to  indemnify  the  principal 
contractor  should  the  latter  be  sued.  The 
sub-contractor  will  then  protect  himself 
either  by  insuring  against  these  risks  or  by 
habitually  charging  a rate  which  shall  in 
effect  make  him  his  own  insurer.  The  ulti- 
mate loss  will — as  it  nearly  always  does — 
fall  on  the  person  who  is  to  pay  for  the 
work  done ; in  common  parlance,  on  the 
general  public  or  the  consumer.  The 
other  new  clause  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed  is  one  making  an 
employer  liable  to  his  workmen  if  the 
latter  are  either  disabled  or  killed  by  the 
neglect  of  reasonable  precaution,  in  regard  to 
all  employments  in  which  the  risk  of  injury 
to  health  can  be  mitigated  by  such  precau- 
tions. Obviously  there  is  a good  deal  of 
sense  in  this  clause,  as  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive employments  which  are  healthy  in  a 
proper  state  of  ventilation,  and  unhealthy 
under  other  circumstances.  The  clause  will 
apply  to  such  cases,  but  if  a claim  is  disputed 
in  such  a case  it  is  equally  clear  that  there 
rnay  arise  very  troublesome  and  expensive 
litigation.  Such  cases  are  also  met  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  ; so  that,  in  a 
word,  this  new  section  appears  to  add  to  the 
possibility  of  a penalty  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  the  further  possibility  of  an  action  at 
law  and  subsequent  damages. 


NOTES. 

HE  Government  have  at  length 
intervened  in  the  coal  dispute, 
and  at  their  next  conference, 

— ^ which  is  arranged  for  to-day 

(Friday),  the  belligerents  will  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  an  independent 
and  impartial,  but  a thoroughly  capable 
chairman,  and  one  not  at  all  new  to  the 
work  of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 
important  assemblies.  Lord  Rosebery  may 
be  trusted  to  fulfil  his  delicate  mission  with 
tact,  and  it  is  universally  hoped  that  the 
forthcoming  conference  may  prove  more 
successful  than  the  last.  There  certainly 
seems  to  beamore  hopeful  feeling  all  round. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  both  sides, 
reviewing  former  proceedings,  have  now 
recognised  a genuine  desire  for  peace, 
underlying  the  apparently  uncompromising 
rejection  of  the  various  proposals  then  made, 
and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  any  practical  suggestion  for 
resuming  work.  Every  week  there  are  more 
pits  at  work,  and  all  at  the  old  rate  of  wages. 
The  situation  has  entirely  changed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  and  although 
the  large  contractors  have  doubtless  been 
hit,  the  restricted  output  means  a pretty  laro-e 
profit  for  the  trade  generally,  in  which  the 
men  have  clearly  a right  to  share,  seeing  that 
the  gain  has  been  principally  at  their  cost 
and  that  of  the  public.  It  is  noticeable  that 
those  miners  who  have  already  gone  in  to 
work  are  ready  enough  now  to  subscribe  to 

the  doctrine  they  so  recently  repudiated 

that  wages  should  follow  prices — and  are 
demanding  increased  wages  on  the  ground 
of  advanced  prices. 


the  buildings  collapsed,  the  company's  pre- 
mises, for  instance,  of  the  several  buildings 
destroyed  being  practically  razed  within  an 
hour  of  the  outbreak.  The  spread  of  fire 
from  house  to  house  in  this  case  was  appa- 
rently generally  by  way  of  the  roofs,  from 
which  the  fire  literally  worked  doivnivards 
into  the  basements, showing  us  practically  the 
advantages  of  certain  Continental  building 
regulations,  which  require  the  division 
between  the  top  floor  of  a house  and  the 
roof  to  be  of  fire-resisting  material.  As  to 
the  way  in  which  the  fire  was  attacked,  we 
can  only  compare  it  with  the  absurdity  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to-day  charging  against 
a square  of  well-equipped  infantry.  The 
usual  tactics  were  adopted  of  trying  to  pour 
masses  of  water  on  to  the  site  of  the  original 
outbreak,  whilst  but  little  protection  was 
afforded  to  neighbouring  property,  much  of 
which  was  eventually  gutted.  In  several 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  direction  of  a 
stream  into  the  centre  of  the  blaze  from 
the  roof  of  Newgate  Prison,  a senseless 
waste  of  water  and  labour  was  evident,  the 
latter  being,  however,  yet  more  remarkable 
in  the  laying-out  of  an  unnecessary  number 
of  lines  of  hose.  Mr.  Simonds’  water-tower 
was  used  with  much  effect.  An  American 
water-tower,  such  as  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hale  last  summer,  would  have  been  practic- 
ally useless  in  Old  Bailey. 


The  lecture  season  at  the  London  Insti- 
tution was  opened  on  Monday  after- 
noon last  by  a lecture,  delivered  to  an 
unusually  crowded  audience,  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  on  “Recent  Researches  on  the  Sun,’’ 
the  main  subject  being  the  question  what  it 
was  which  gave  the  light  and  heat  from  the 
sun.  Going  through  some  of  the  earlier 
drawings  of  the  sun’s  surface  (shown  by 
lantern),  followed  by  photographs  made 
more  recently.  Sir  Robert  pointed  out  to  the 
audience  the  ocular  evidence  (familiar  enough 
now),  from  the  photographs  of  the  spots,  that 
it  was  an  outer  envelope  which  gave  the 
light,  and  that  the  spaces  seen  through  this 
envelope  were,  comparatively  at  least,  dark. 
The  lecturer  credited  Dr.  Stoney  with  the 
original  suggestion  that  the  incandescent 
substance  which  was  driven  up  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  envelope,  and  which  must  be 
“ something  very  infusible,”  was  carbon,  not 
in  a gaseous  state,  but  reduced  to  exceedingly 
small  glowing  particles.  Proceeding  to  show 
how  this  theory  corresponded  with  and 
explained  the  observed  facts  (or  one  might 
rather  say  the  calculated  facts,  for  astro- 
nomic research  is  now  in  the  region  of  the 
infinitely  little),  he  closed  by  explaining  how 
the  temperature  of  the  sun  might  be,  probably 
was,  constantly  maintained  by  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  these  particles  by  the 
sun's  attraction;  carefully  drawing  the  distinc- 
tion between  “temperature ’’and  “heat ” ; the 
sun  was  losing  its  heat,  as  a store,  but  keep- 
ing up  for  the  present  its  normal  temperature. 
Sir  Robert  Ball  has  therefore  no  hope  to  offer 
us  of  the  eternal  permanence  of  the  sun,  if 
that  seems  of  consequence  to  us.  There  was 
a kind  of  imaginary  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
in  the  theory  of  tlie  sun’s  stability  offered  to 
us  by  Siemens,  which  is  now  snatched  away 
from  us  ; the  end  may  be  indefinitely 
far  off,  but  it  seems  that  (as  we  are  at 
present  advised)  it  must  come.  Sir  Robert 
does  not  undertake  to  fix  the  period.  The 
lecture  was  a model  one  as  a popular  demon- 
stration. We  could  not  help  observing,  by 
the  way,  that  there  was  a vast  difference 
between  the  texture  and  character  of  the 
sun’s  surface  as  represented  in  drawings 
from  telescopic  observation,  and  the  ap- 
pearance it  presented  by  direct  photo- 
graphy. The  drawings  and  photographs  of 
thQfacid^  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
same  thing ; the  actual  difference  in  the 
result  was  instructive. 


The  City  fire  of  Wednesday  night,  which 
, originated  in  a block  belonging  to  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Company  (Old  Bailey), 
was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 


WE  are  always  interested  in  what  Mr 
Pile  has  to  say  about  architecture, 
even  when  we  cannot  agree  with  him, 
because  he  thinks  for  himself,  and  regards 
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architecture  as  something  more  than  a means 
of  earning  a living.  But  in  his  cry  for 
originality  in  designing,  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association  last  week,  he  has  rather 
overshot  the  possibilities  of  man.  He 
is  like  the  metaphysical  lecturer  who 
was  supposed  to  have  “ got  The  Abso- 
lute into  a corner.”  We  cannot  corner 
The  Absolute,  in  architecture  more  than  in 
any  other  line  of  human  study  ; our  very 
perceptions  are  made  up  of  the  results  of 
the  perceptions  of  our  predecessors.  Let 
any  one  try  to  design  a bit  of  ornament 
which  shall  be  absolutely  original — not 
traceable  to  anything  else  in  art  or  nature 
for  its  idea ; he  will  find  it  impossible. 
The  question  whether  the  great  styles  of  the 
world  should  be  regarded  as  a kind  of 
grammar  to  be  learned,  a language  to  speak 
in,  as  some  seem  to  regard  them,  is  a 
different  one ; much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  — perhaps  more  on  the  grammatical 
side  (as  a means  of  training  the  eye  at  all 
events)  than  Mr.  Pite  would  at  all  admit.  And 
when  we  are  exhorted  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Greeks,  who  used  a style  of  their  own 
and  not  an  archaeological  one,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  Periclean  Greeks  did  not 
invent  the  style  of  the  Parthenon  ; the  style 
was  several  centuries  old,  in  its  essentials ; 
they  only  refined  and  perfected  it  in  detail. 


ZURICH  has  a new  "Building  Act,”  the 
purport  of  which  has  been  subject  to 
much  controversy,  the  number  of  voters  in 
favour  of  it  being  26,366  against  the  20,497 
of  the  opposition.  In  the  new  Act  the  ques- 
tion of  city  extension  and  the  laying-out  of 
roads,  &c.,  is  treated  in  a most  radical 
manner,  the  Municipal  Authorities  being 
vested  with  powers  to  enforce  the  general 
combination  of  estates,  and  a proportional 
redivision  after  the  deduction  of  the  road 
area  considered  necessary.  They  have  even 
powers  to  enforce  an  interchange  of  the 
ground  of  adjoining  owners  if  their  boundary 
lines  are  not  at  right-angles  to  the  frontage- 
line of  a road,  and  a special  paragraph  goes 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  a mortgagor  from  with- 
drawing money  lent  to  freeholders  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  frontage,  boundaries, 
&c.,  having  been  altered  by  the  authorities. 
According  to  the  new  regulations  the 
Municipality  is  to  build  all  new  roads 
at  its  own  expense,  and  the  adjoining  j 
owners  only  have  to  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  footpaths,  and  six  francs 
per  metre  of  frontage  for  the  use  of 
the  sewer.  The  sanitary  regulations  are 
by  no  means  up  to  date,  though  the  autho- 
rities go  so  far  as  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  regularly  cleaning  all  drains  on 
private  property  at  the  owner’s  expense. 
Fh-otective  measures  against  fire  and  panic 
are  somewhat  vaguely  referred  to,  and  where 
data  are  given,  such  as  the  projection  of  party 
walls  over  roofs  (30  cm.),  the  requirements 
seem  too  moderate.  It  may  be  noted  that 
all  doors  to  churches  must  open  outwards, 
as  in  theatres,  and  that  no  room  in  a hotel 
may  be  more  than  60  ft.  distant  from  a 
staircase.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  architectural  treatment  of  facades,  except- 
ing that  chimney-breasts  and  chimnies  are 
banished  from  all  " fronts.”  A plain  brick 
return  or  party  wall  is  however  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Such  walls  must  have  a plaster 
surface  of  " pleasing  ” colour.  We  should 
like  to  hear  a Swiss  judge’s  definition  of  the 
word  " pleasing”  as  used  in  the  Act. 


Munich  is  apparently  at  last  to  have 
the  Wagner  Opera  House  for  which 
the  unfortunate  King  Ludwig  II.  twenty-five 
years  ago  instructed  Gottfried  Semper  to 
prepare  plans.  Though  Munich  already  has 
a large  Royal  Opera  House,  its  auditorium 
Cannot  hold  the  crowds  of  tourists  who 
annually  pass  through  the  city  and  wish  to 
hear  the  Wagnerian  operas.  An  influential 
:Committee  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and 
•is  having  drawings  prepared  Jor  a site  at;  the 
end  of  the  new  Prince  Regent-street. 


Semper’s  beautiful  pen  and  ink  drawings 
which  illustrated  the  design  he  prepared  in 
1866  for  the  King  of  Bavaria  were  exhibited 
at  the  Vienna  Theatrical  and  Musical  Exhibi- 
tion last  summer,  together  with  a model 
showing  the  proposed  building  on  a com- 
manding site  approached  by  a series  of 
terraces.  The  plans  showed  a masterly 
combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  which,  on 
the  one  side,  took  form  in  the  new  Dresden 
Opera  House  he  built  from  1871-1878,  and, 
on  the  other,  were  afterwards  developed  by 
Herr  Brueckwald  in  the  Bayreuth  Play 
House,  and  generally  credited  to  this  artist 
instead  of  to  Semper.  We  spoke  of 
Semper’s  design  for  the  Munich  Opera  House 
at  some  length  in  an  article  describing  the 
architectural  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  where  the  drawings  were  for  the 
first  time  publicly  exhibited. 


The  activity  of  the  Prussian  Board  of 
Works  has  by  no  means  decreased  in 
1892,  though  the  amount  of  money  expended 
may  not  have  been  as  high  as  usual.  The 
Report  recently  published  shows  that  the 
officials  had  charge  of  over  six  hundred  build- 
ings or  alterations  during  the  year,  about  380 
of  which  were  new  works.  The  number  of 
churches  in  course  of  erection  was  fifty-three, 
of  which  three  cost  over  10,000/.  each. 
There  were  forty-three  vicarages  in  the 
hands  of  the  department,  and  152  schools. 
Eleven  new  administrative  structures,  in- 
cluding the  new  Board  of  Works  offices  at 
Berlin  (which  cost  about  25,000/.),  were  in 
progress,  twenty-two  courts  of  law,  and  si.x 
new  prisons,  two  of  which  cost  12,000/.,  and 
one  about  25,000/.  Buildings  such  as  those 
of  the  new  offices  of  the  Prussian  Diet  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  department,  nor  are 
any  of  the  numerous  military  or  post-office 
buildings  counted,  as  these  are  erected  by 
the  German  Imperial  Government.  The 
new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  new 
Supreme  Law  Courts,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  State  railway  lines  are  likewise  not 
managed  by  the  Prussian  Board  of  Works, 
but  by  special  departments  under  the  control 
of  the  Reichstag. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times,  in 
regard  to  the  claptrap  which  is  now 
I written  and  spoken  about  "a  living  wage,” 
calls  attention  to  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the 
Works  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council.  A plant  list  clerk,  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  offered  twenty-five 
shillings  a week,  an  entering  clerk  for  invoices 
the  same,  a cartage  and  material  clerk  thirty- 
five  shillings  per  week,  and  he  must  be  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  Every 
one  of  these  men  must  have  had  a good 
education,  must  be  decently  dressed,  and 
will  have  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  their  homes.  Yet  their  pay  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  miners  whom  sentimental 
persons  urge  to  starve  in  order  to  obtain  a 
" living  wage,"  when  at  any  moment  they  can 
be  paid  more  than  is  given  to  half  the  clerks 
in  London.  In  truth,  many  of  the  bodies 
and  individuals  who  are  the  first  to  declare 
that  artisans  are  insufficiently  paid,  are  the 
last  to  better  the  condition  of  their  higher 
servants.  There  are  many  clerks  in  a con- 
tractor's office  whose  earnings  in  the  year  do 
not  equal  that  of  the  bricklayers  or  car- 
penters, some  of  whom  the  moment  work 
ceases  on  account  of  the  seasons  or  the 
weather,  begin  to  call  for  public  aid  as 
" unemployed.” 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  October  contains  some  practical 
remarks  upon  anti-friction  ball-bearings  and 
their  manufacture,  in  a paper  contributed 
to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  George  F.  Simonds. 
The  author  improves  upon  the  present  style 
of  ball-bearing  by  the  adoption  of  a bevel- 
cage  bearing  for  light  work,  and  a double- 
cage bearing  as  applied  to  heavy  work.  A 
ball-bearing  "t(3  be  of  lasting  commercial 


value  must  be  absolutely  accurate.  Perfect 
spheres  are  indispensable,  and  both  the  balls 
and  bearing  surfaces  must  needs  be  of  a 
temper  always  uniform  and  reliable.  The 
author  proceeds  to  assert  that  steel  (no 
matter  by  what  additional  distinction  it 
may  be  known),  which  carries  thirty-one 
hundredths  of  i per  cent,  of  carbon  or  less, 
will  not  harden ; but  above  that  point  it  will 
harden,  and  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
carbon  which  the  steel  carries  the  harder 
it  will  harden ; but  the  more  difficult, 
laborious,  and  expensive  it  is  to  work 
to  its  required  shape.  Quick  cooling 
induces  warping  and  breaking.  When 
extreme  hardness  is  not  required,  or  when 
an  article  cannot  safely  be  dipped  in  water 
or  brine  for  rapid  cooling,  it  is  cooled  in  a 
slow-cooling  medium  like  oil,  rendering  the 
article  tough,  although  less  liable  to  fracture. 
To  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  author 
recommends  a double  bath  hardening  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  which  the  article  is  plunged 
into  brine,  and  then  instantly  transferred  . 
into  oil  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  : 
air.  By  this  process  he  combines  the  advan-  • 
tages,  and  obviates  the  objections,  to  both  the  ; 
quick  and  slow-cooling  processes,  and  thus  ; 
secures  the  desired  hardness  without  setting  ; 
up  unequal  strains  in  the  article,  tending  to  ■ 
distortion  by  rapid  cooling.  In  the  ordinary  • 
system  of  ball-bearings,  the  balls  are  loose,  , 
and  must  be  handled  singly.  Each  ball  is  i 
required  to  sustain  both  the  weight  and  end  i 
thrust,  but  two  rows  of  balls  can  be  used,  , 
one  row  at  each  end  of  the  bearing,  and  I 
adjustment  is  needed  on  account  of  the  : 
wearing  away  of  the  balls  and  bearing  ! 
surfaces.  In  the  author’s  bevel-cage  and  i 
double-cage  bearings  the  parts  are  self-  ■ 
adjustable.  The  construction  is  the  subject  I 
of  a patent. 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  issued  to  : 

its  members  a large  folio  volume, 
being  Vol.  'V^II.,  Part  I.,  of  the  "Vetusta  , 
Monumenta.”  It  consists  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope’s  description,  with  five  plates  ■ 
and  other  illustrations,  of  the  opening  in 
March,  1890,  of  a tomb  in  Canterbury  , 
Cathedral,  of  an  Archbishop.  The  tomb  lies  : 
beneath  a window  on  the  south  side  of  the  : 
ambulatory,  St.  Thomas’s,  or  Trinity,  Chapel, 
and  opposite  Archbishop  Courtenay’s  raonu-  • 
ment.  The  tomb,  constructed  of  Purbeck  1 
marble,  and  containing  a coffin  hewn  out  of 
a block  of  Caen  stone,  with  lid  of  Purbeck,  • 
had  been  considered  by  some  to  be  that  of 
Theobald,  ob.  ii6i,  albeit  somewhat  later  in 
style : but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  that  of 
Hubert  Walter,  a famous  Chancellor  and  ' 
Justiciar,  who,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salis-) 
bury  in  1189,  was  advanced  to  Canterbury  ; 
in  1193,  and  died  in  1205.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  supports  this  view  by  a reference  to 
the  catalogue  of  Archbishops  in  the  Corpus  ■ 
MS.  298,  which  sets  forth  that  Hubert  was  ■ 
buried — 

" Inecclesii  Christi  Canluariensis  juxta  feretrumj 
Sancti  Thome ; " 

to  which  record  Archbishop  Parker  added  a 
marginal  note  ; "alitersub  fenestra  in  parte  : 
australi,”  this  being  the  exact  position  of  the 
tomb  that  was  examined.  The  contents  of 
the  coffin  were  found  to  be  of  great  interest.4 
They  included  (besides  the  body)  fragments  : 
of  the  prelate’s  robes — his  amice,  stole, 
tunicle,  dalmatic,  and  chasuble  ; his  ring  and  ’ 
pastoral  staff;  mitre  of  amber-coloured  silk  ; 
a chalice,  and  patten.  The  buskins  and 
jewelled  sandals,  all  of  originally  green  silk, 
are,  it  is  stated,  the  only  e.xamples  we  yet 
have  of  that  early  time,  and  they,  together 
with  the  smaller  foot-gear  of  Bishop 
Waynflete,  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
will  rank  as,  it  is  believed,  the  only  English 
specimens  known.  The  vestments  and 
articles  we  mention  are  shown  in  facsimile 
colours  in  the  plates.  In  the  plan  (1883)  by  ■ 
Mr.  George  Smith,  architect,  we  published 
on  January  3,  1891,  this  tomb  is  shown  as  ^ 
“21,  Unknown,”  whilst  "28,  Abp.  Hubert 
Walter,”  is  marked  against  the  wall  of  the  ; 
south  aisle  of  choir. 
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ON  the  8th  inst.,  being  the  festival  of  the 
“Quatuor  Coronati,”  the  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  bearing  that  name  met  at  Free- 
masons’ Hall;  and  Dr.  W.  Wynn  Westcott 
was  duly  installed  as  Master,  in  succession 
to  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  whose  year  of 
1|  office  had  expired.  The  new  Wardens  are 
'the  Rev.  C.  J.  Bail  and  Mr.  Edward  Macbean, 
[land  the  treasurer  (re-elected)  Mr.  Walter 
nBesant.  This  lodge,  which  has  not  yet 
1]  completed  the  first  decade  of  its  existence, 
I'Was  established  on  a literary  and  artistic 
.'basis;  and  the  subscribers  to  its  printed 
1"  Transactions,”  who  are  distributed  over 
ithe  face  of  the  globe,  already  number  nearly 
two  thousand. 


The  fact  that  two  ladies  were  proposed 
as  members  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  is  recorded  in  our 
columns  this  week,  and  has  moreover  been 
'further  thrust  upon  us  by  the  receipt  of  a 
icouple  of  indignant  epistles  from  two  members 
jof  the  Association  (not  very  much  known  to 
Ifame),  calling  upon  the  members  generally  to 
-collect  in  numbers  at  next  meeting  and  resist 
‘this  unseemly  innovation.  We  hope  they 
jwill  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
•possible  reason  why  ladies,  if  they  have 
studied  architecture  thoroughly,  should  not 
practise  as  architects,  except  the  single 
objection  that  personally  climbing  about 
^uildings  in  progress  is  not  very  convenient 
pr  suitable  work  for  women ; but  some 
Architects  of  the  other  sex  shirk  that 
too.  We  presume  the  candidates  are  the 
wo  ladies  who  are  known  to  have  been 
vorking  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  an 
eminent  London  architect;  we  understand 
that  they  are  bent  on  serious  work,  and  they 
deserve  credit  for  their  spirit  in  facing  a 
little  probable  foolish  opposition  in  order  to 
^et  the  same  adv'antages  of  study  which 
other  architectural  students  enjoy.  The  ex- 
:ension  of  the  field  for  the  exercise  of 
women’s  abilities  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
;ant  questions  of  the  day;  the  best  minds  of 
:he  day  are  in  favour  of  it ; architecture  is 
certainly  a perfectly  refined  and  unobjection- 
ible  study  for  women  to  take  up  ; and  if  the 
i^ssociation  repulses  these  lady  candidates 
.ve  think  it  will  make  a mistake,  and  will 
5how  itself  wanting  in  chivalry,  besides  being 
oehind  the  times. 


fHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

HOW  TO  STUDY  DESIGN. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Usociation  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
he  loth  inst.,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  E.  W. 
viountford,  I’re-'^ident,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Coldsmith,  senior  lion.  Sec., 
ead  a list  of  nominations,  the  President  calling 
ttenlion  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
listory  of  the  Association  two  ladies  had  been 
iroposod  for  election. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
nembers  of  the  A.ssociation,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Dickie,  L.  F.  Crane,  E.  Nicholson,  \V.  L 
ichmolle,  D.  P.  Jone.s,  II.  J.  Triggs,  H. 
^arquharson,  F.  L.  JI.  Fleming,  S.  H.  Under- 
own, A.  Lovejoy,  A.  Atkinson,  P.  E.  Culver- 
lOuse,  D.  Montagu,  IL  Boreham,  W.  G. 
-lark,  S.  L.  Crosbie,  T.  Tyrwhitt,  A.  Measom, 
I.  E.  Firmin,  L.  Moggs,  R.  Phillips,  C.  Parker, 
^ A.  Flower,  R.  G.  Bennett,  E.  H.  Evans,  A 
Miller,  E.  A.  MacDougall,  W.  F.  Coombs, 

. n.  Lyon,  C.  F.  Whitcombe.  T.  H.  Bates 
. kirkland,  B.  II.  Webb,  G.  P.  Reading  A 
I.  Torrance,  E.  Bates,  II  P.  Gordon,  S D 
atson,  J.  II.  B.  Foss,  P.  J.  Farrer,  G.  F. 
lopper,  and  R.  Marshall. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a hearty  vote 
f thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  for 
le  manner  in  which  he  had  managed  the  business 
f the  late  conversazione. 

Mr.  Earle,  in  replying,  remarked  that  the 
xpenditure  had  been  reduced  this  year  by  58/. 
Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite  then  read  the  following 
aper  on  “ How  to  Study  Design  ” ; — 

Is  it  possible  to  design  in  harmony  with  the 
pint  of  the  age  we  live  in  ? or  to  distinguish 
etween  the  archsiological  and  architectural 
eauty  of  ancient  buildings?  Why  cannot  we 
esign  buildings  as  an  engineer  designs  an 


unsophisticated  iron  railway  bridge  without  the 
result  being  hideously  ugly  ? Will  not  the  terrible 
buildings  of  the  Victorian  Gothic  era  with  which 
our  land  is  bespattered  have  in  the  eyes  of 
succeeding  generations  the  same  beauty  (is  it 
architectural  or  archreological)  that  the  crude 
classic  productions  of  the  Jacobean  and  Queen 
Anne  periods  have  in  ours  ? and  if  so,  why  do  not 
we  see  the  beauty  of  our  bad  architecture?  Arc 
not  we  perhaps  on  the  wrong  tack  altogther  and 
only  manufacture  picturesque  grottoes  of  ancient 
relics  while  the  genuine  and  characteristic  archi- 
tecture of  our  age  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
engineers,  mill  and  factory  builders,  and  gin  palace 
fitters  ? 

Are  the  congeries  of  Mediasval  and  classical 
oddments,  whether  in  plan  or  detail,  that  com- 
pose both  our  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, really  works  of  national  art?  Are  not 
workhouses  and  hospitals  or  a Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  or  railway  station  interior  nearer  the 
mark?  Do  not  architects,  so  far  as  their  revived 
pedantries  of  art  are  concerned,  run  a great  risk 
of  becoming  mere  exotics,  useful,  perhaps,  in 
arranging  the  business  of  a building,  but  to  the 
world  at  large,  as  artists,  idiotic  in  expression  and 
utterance? 

Can  architecture  as  now  practised  by  its 
professors  continue  to  survive  when  the  dibris  of 
the  ages  has  been  rummaged  through  and  there 
is  nothing  new  to  revive — when  the  history  of 
architecture  has  been  learnt  in  vain,  and  the  poor 
history-bred  architect  can  no  longer  find  fountains 
for  prigging  ready-made  details  ftom  ? 

Must  we  really  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
clothes  can  only  be  made  on  old  patterns,  patches 
and  defects  included,  and  only  artistic  pictures 
painted  of  bygone  times  and  not  of  our  own  ? Is 
there  not  beauty  or  pathos,  simplicity  or  wondrous 
complexity  in  our  own  extraordinary  age  with  its 
incessantlyvarying  developments, that  the  architect 
can  reflect  in  the  buildings  that  he  designs  for 
its  accommodation  ? Cannot  we  hope  that  some 
seeds  of  true  architecture  may  be  sown  in  our 
work-a-day  buildings  that  may  develop  into  a 
detailed  style  possessing  true  beauty  ? Does  the 
barren  unphilosophical  study  of  our  present 
authorities  on  the  history  of  architecture  assist  us 
one  whit,  or  even  suggest  to  us  the  idea  that  our 
own  age  is  the  outcome  of  history,  and  that  we 
should  pursue  its  direction  and  learn  its  lessons  of 
the  motive  of  its  soul  rather  than  hark  back  again 
and  again  to  the  mere  outer  forms  of  nothing  but 
bygone  art  “as  if  that  soul  were  dead”?  We 
may  well  ask  ourselves  the  plain  question  whether 
if  the  so-called  history  of  architecture  comprised  in 
illustrated  authorities,  a listof  which  would  be  short 
andeasilyraade,  was  laid  as  much  aside  byarchitects 
and  their  educators  and  examiners  as,  say,  the 
history  of  ornament  is.  though  for  no  given  reason 
— perhaps  it  is  mere  forgetfulness — we  should  be 
able  to  design  at  all?  Imagine  yourself,  if  you 
can,  sitting  down  to  design  a church  or  a house 
in  the  country  with  the  stipulation  that  you  were 
not  to  revive  any  ancient  style  in  your  building, 
and  does  not  the  thought  seem  both  absurd  and 
painful  ? If  so  take  for  your  subjects  either  a 
factory,  say  for  boot  blacking  or  fancy  soap,  or  a 
railway  station  block  in  which  it  ought  to  be  both 
absurd  and  painful  to  employ  any  ancient  style, 
and  see  how  you  would  be  able  to  get  along 
without  the  seemingly  indispensible  history.  And 
yet  if  history  teaches  us  anything  as  to  the  sources 
of  life  and  motive  in  design  it  shows  that  the 
Greeks  had  little  or  no  history  of  architecture  to 
draw  upon  and  revive,  and  that  the  Goths,  who 
probably  knew  little  or  nothing  as  to  ancient  art 
deliberately  set  aside  the  productions  of  their 
ancestors  even  as  types  and  thought  and  acted  for 
themselve.s  alone?  Can  anyone  say  that  the 
results  do  not  justify  their  methods  of  study,  and 
shall  we  be  forced  to  accept  as  a conclusion  that 
the  less  we  have  of  the  study  of  architectural 
history  as  at  present  conducted  the  better? 

Let  us  return  to  our  examples ; the  results  of 
your  efforts  to  design  either  a factory  or  railway 
block  would  ])robably  be  satisfactory,  and  nega- 
tively beautiful  in  proportion  to  your  regretful 
resignation  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  your 
own  ignorance  of  the  pictures  in  your  architec- 
tural history  books,  or,  in  other  words,  of  what 
different  people  had  done  under  differing  circum- 
stances elsewhere.  What  positive  beauty  your 
work  possessed  would  consist  in  the  manifestation 
of  your  skill  in  the  choice,  contrast,  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials,  in  the  proportions  of  your 
building,  in  its  balancing  of  voids  and  solids,  its 
recessings,  in  its  simplicity  or  variety  of  line,  in 
its  unaffected  expression  of  purpose  and  skilful 
adaptation  to  use.  Everyone  of  these  qualities 
should  be  equally  eNident  in  the  more  monumental 
or  domestic  subjects,  such  as  the  church  or  Country 


house.  The  church  having  no  internal  obstruc- 
tions to  sight,  and  being  perfect  acoustically,  and 
with  the  house  rejoicing  in  pure  plate-glass 
windows  where  necessary  ; with  further  qualities 
such  as  a perception  of  the  poetry  of  scale,  of 
rhythm  in  contrast  or  repetition  of  grouping,  and 
perspective,  of  mystery  and  distance  ; with  fancy 
at  work  on  the  detail,  applied  perhaps  unconven- 
tionally, but  always  where  most  effective  in  execu- 
tion, and  either  emphasising  construction  or  deco- 
ratively  masking  it,  suggesting  intellectual  com- 
position as  well  as  picturesque  freedom ; the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  features,  as  well  as 
the  application  of  free  ornament  and  many  other 
ideas  in  design,  with  play  of  light  and  shade 
effects  of  lighting  and  scneme.s  of  colour,  all  open 
to  the  student  cut  adrift  from  the  modem  school 
of  architecture,  and  an  interesting  building  having 
naturalness  of  purpose  and  real  beauty  is  almost 
assured,  so  long  as  each  quality  of  use  and  fancy  is 
exercised  with  reasonableness  and  decency. 

Parenthetically  how  far  these  results  will  be 
denounced  as  ugly  by  those  who  imagine  that 
style  in  architecture  is  a richaufie  of  past  features 
we  cannot  say,  but  ugliness  is  a relative  term, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  nature  where  its  use 
is  perfectly  absurd.  , 

Some  difficulty  may  occur  to  the  mind  as  to  the 
quality  of  ornament  not  cast  in  ancient  moulds, 
but  the  same  elements  of  beauty  govern  and 
compose  ornamental  detail  as  general  architectural 
design,  and  there  is  ever  open  to  the  ornamentist 
the  fountain  of  nature,  which,  unlike  prosaic  and 
traditional  sources,  is  infinite  as  the  sea.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  by  ornament 
derived  from  nature,  naturalistic  ornament  is  meant 
as  the  forms  of  nature  copied  in  carvings  or 
paintings.  The  material  and  the  purpose  of  the 
ornament,  and  many  other  circumstances,  must 
control  the  conventionality  of  its  treatment. 
Remember  that  a world  of  art  and  design  exists 
between  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  the  actual  horses 
and  men  that  Pheidias  saw  around  him,  and  that  if 
intellectual  discrimination  is  not  used  in  the 
tfanslation  of  form  and  matter,  and  design  is  not 
interposed  between  nature  and  ornament,  no 
beauty  will  be  the  result.  But  this  is  at  present  a 
digression  apart  from  carvings  and  paintings. 
How  about  mouldings,  capitals,  cornices,  and 
purely  architectural  forms?  Can  these  be  designed 
except  by  ignoramuses,  apart  from  style  and  pre- 
cedent? Most  certainly.  In  your  blacking  factory 
example  you  may  only  require  a dignified  and 
simple  cornice  of  brick  and  stone  to  crown  the 
wall,  and  though,  from  pure  poverty  of  imagina- 
tion and  defective  training,  you  may  have  no  other 
resource  than  a doubly-debased  Greek  moulding, 
there  is  the  conceivable  possibility  of  a simple 
contrasting  arrangement  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection  in  the  elevation  considered  in  relation 
only  to  the  wants  of  your  front,  and  also  a possible 
combination  of  line  in  contour  of  curved  and 
straight  members,  forming  an  harmonious  whole 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  and  yet  original, 
furnishing  evidence  of  independence  of  thought 
and  perception  of  beauty  to  your  professional 
critics. 

This  may  sound  impracticable,  and  we  expect 
to  be  told  that  ancient  styles  are  the  languages  of 
the  art  of  architecture,  that  their  forms  and 
details  are  its  words,  and  that  our  fine  imaginings 
without  such  words  and  diction  are  vain  and 
utterly  incapable  of  realisation.  That  we  must 
learn  these  languages  as  part  of  our  education,  and 
trust  either  to  heredity  or  to  fickle  fortune  to 
teach  us  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  Learn 
your  styles,  master  your  orders,  copy  them  care- 
fully, drum  them  into  your  memory,  for  a sense- 
less reproduction  as  mere  forms,  and  you  will  be 
qualified  to  become  a student  of  a dignified 
architectural  school,  and  in  addition,  if  you  cram 
up  the  mathematics  of  the  proportional  ratios, 
count  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  master 
a few  pedantic  technicalities  from  Gwilt’s  Glossary 
of  Terms,  you  may  pass  the  art  section  of.  a 
qualifying  examination. 

That  the  training  adopted  to  this  end  has  its 
uses  cannot  be  denied,  for  all  training  is  valuable, 
and,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  archae- 
ology, it  may  be  definitely  useful,  though  this  is 
very  far  removed  from  the  cultured  dilettantism 
in  which  it  took  its  rise  ; but  to  the  architectural 
student  it  is  purely  incidental,  and,  as  at  present 
conducted,  the  study  of  the  styles  of  antiquity,  is 
in  no  sense  a qualification  for  the  practice.. of 
modern  architectural  design.  We  may  almost 
venture  to  say  that  the  study  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture has  had  a baneful  effect  upon  the  art,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  excluded  for  a couple 
of  generatiorte  at  least  ; it  ha’s  almost  entirely 
thrust  out  of  view  the  Study  of  design  ■ as-  the 
.practical  and  necessary,  aim  of  the  studentj- atiH 
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has  wasted  his  time  and  talents  with  antiquarian 
researches  resulting  only  in  pedantic  repro- 
duction. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  its  inventive  genius — the  prime 
essential  of  genuine  architecture — for  wealth, 
another  essential  to  the  practice  of  architecture — 
having  a profession  of  admiration  for  the  arts — 
famed  for  municipal  enterprise — an  age,  too,  of 
unexampled  peace  and  prosperity.  But  architects, 
instead  of  growing  in  public  esteem  as  artists, 
are  losing  ground  yearly  ; their  works,  instead  of 
being  characteristic  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age,  only  illustrate  their  own  personal  fads  and 
fancies  and  their  love  for  the  passing  whims  of 
the  day.  The  whimsicalities  of  the  gentler  sex 
with  regard  to  the  latest  fashion  will  not  exceed 
in  grotesque  flightiness  the  eccentricities  of  the 
architects  of  the  last  few  generations,  as  illus- 
trated in  their  periodical  fashion-plates  or  build- 
ings, when  they  are  reviewed  say  at  the  jubilee 
of  the  Architectural  Association. 

To  what  esoteric  impulse  are  the  gyrations  of 
the  muse  of  Architecture  due,  if  not  to  the  error 
of  imagining  that  the  past  is  the  present,  that 
ancient  means  modern,  and  that  archceology  is 
architecture  ? What  accountable  idea  underlies 
the  continuous  and  futile  reproduction  of  archi- 
tectural antiquities  in  modern  design  ? Why- 
should  a consistent  and  enlightened  race  such  as 
the  English  produce  through  their  architects 
within  a century  such  anachronisms  as  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
or  public  statues  either  clothed  in  nothing  but 
sheets,  without  canopies,  or  in  full  modern  dress 
(gilded),  covered  by  baldachinos,  and  surrounded 
by  unprotected  figures,  mostly  females,  only 
ideally  clad  ? What  rational  theory  of  archi- 
tectural design,  apart  from  archceology,  can 
reconcile  the  production  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  ? Will  not  posterity  justly  conclude 
upon  abundant  evidence  that  the  Victorian  archi- 
tects were  petty-spirited,  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  environment,  each  bent  on  vindicating  some 
absurd  archceological  revival,  wholly  unsuited  to 
their  buildings,  and  wasting  their  eloquence  in 
incriminating  the  ^e  which  gave  them  birth,  as 
lacking  faith,  as  Philistinic  in  spirit  and  cruel  to 
all  the  arts,  and  in  bewailing  the  hard  fate  that 
did  not  cause  them  to  be  born  Barbarians  or 
Feudal  serfs  ? 

And  yet  our  age  cannot  be  said  to  have  lacked 
men  practising  as  architects  possessed  of  genius 
arid  talents  of  the  highest  value  to  architecture, 
with  inventiveness,  perception  of  beauty  and 
form,  of  wide  artistic  sympathies,  and  of  remark- 
able rapidity  and  adaptability  of  style.  The 
English  architects  of  the  various  revivals  have 
been  men  of  eminent  gifts  and  enthusiasm  for 
their  art,  and  probably  without  their  equals 
among  European  nations.  The  Greek  revival, 
based  upon  the  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett, 
Wilkins,  Cockerell,  and  others,  was  no  mere 
artistic  fad  ; these  men  were  profound  archcco- 
logists,  and  the  combination  of  artistic  instinct 
and  antiquarian  learning  displayed  in  such  works 
as  the  beautiful  Hanover  Chapel— doomed,  shall 
we  say,  through  the  apathy  of  architects  ?— the 
entrance  to  Euston  Station,  and  University 
College,  London,  is  worthy  of  unstinted  admira- 
tion._  There  is  a thoroughness  of  historical  study 
manifest  in  these  buildings  that  compels  praise  ; 
in  each  case  a lofty  ideal  conception  has  been 
attained,  and  a completeness  of  architectural 
feeling  for  every  detail  that  betokens  the  earnest 
designer.  \'et  in  each  case  the  manifest  powers 
of  design  possessed  by  the  architect  have  been 
concentiated  upon  designing  a Christian  church 
as  a Greek  would  have  designed  a heathen 
temple,  an  entrance  to  a station-yard  that  is  but 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  the  art  of  architecture  at 
the  throne  of  the  railway  demon,  and  a college 
that  for  more  than  a generation  was  but  a feeble 
outbuilding  to  a portico  which  was  an  approach 
to  emptiness. 

In  each  instance  the  march  of  time  and  the 
progress  of  national  life  have  branded  the  works 
on  which  the  architects  bestowed  such  earnest  care 
as  anachronisms,  impressive  only  as  monuments 
without  usefulness,  and  standing  proofs  that 
antiquarian  design  is  not  what  this  living  go- 
ahead  generation  requires. 

The  Gothic  revival  which  raged  its  turn  after 
tl^  Greek,  and  had  an  Italian  riVal  as  well  as 
ottehoots  of  Its  own  to  compete  with,  commenced, 
nourished,  died,  and  is  contemned  upon  the  same 
archceological  grounds  as  the  Greek  movement 
that  we  have  just  described.  The  presence  of 
rivals  prr^uced  friction,  and  the  contesting 
archmologies  each  claimed  antiquarian  precedent' 
only  as  their  ultimate  test  of  beauty.  ' 
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Is  it  not  utterly  illogical  and  ridiculous  to 
reflect  that  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  nineteenth 
century  architecture  should  be  judged  by  the 
accident  of  birth  to  some  detail  either  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  or  some  corre- 
sponding epoch.  Traces  of  this  error  can  be 
still  observed  in  architectural  examination  question 
papers. 

In  ecclesiastical  design  the  iron  bondage  and 
dead  weight  of  antiquity  was  endured  longest,  but 
when  the  inevitable  revolt  came  it  was  only  to 
resort  to  foreign  types  for  a while  and  then  to 
return  to  some  period  of  hitherto  forbidden  fruit 
at  home.  The  absurdities  of  most  of  this  work 
are  manifest  to  us  now,  but  it  is  only  a very  short 
time  ago  that  tremendous  efforts  were  made  to 
combine  incompatible  elements  and  to  compel 
the  nineteenth  century  to  wear  the  cast-off  clothes 
of  its  mediceval  ancestors.  But  all  dead  men’s 
clothes  soon  wear  out  and  want  replacing. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  revivals  of  the  use  of 
indistinct  glass  in  small  pieces  fastened  together 
with  lead  straps,  of  rough  rubble  walls  un- 
plastered, of  chilly  paved  halls,  of  wide-mouthed, 
open-throated  chimney  openings,  of  confining  the 
influence  of  the  fireplace  to  the  ingle  nook,  and 
numberless  other  barbarisms  that  have  made  us 
laughable  to  the  world  at  large?  And  to  what 
other  lengths  of  imitative  foolishness  will  not  this 
historical  method  lead  those  who  will  blindly  and 
unthinkingly  follow.  Apart  from  all  questions 
of  use  or  comfort,  what  beauty  of  form  or  of 
architectural  idea  is  there  in  half  the  tricks  of 
design  and  construction  by  which  a modern 
building  is  made  ancient  in  character  ? Put  aside 
the  fact  that  the  Goths  did  so,  wc  could  give 
no  reason,  good  or  bad,  for  more  than  half  of 
modern  Gothic  architectural  design.  The  dis- 
posal of  thicknesses  in  walls  and  buttresses,  the 
scantlings  of  roof  timbers  and  their  framings,  are 
governed  by  considerations  which  were  good  in 
days  when  walling  was  not  paid  for  by  the  rod 
and  timber  was  not  purchased  in  scantlings  at  the 
Surrey  Docks. 

The  fact  is  that  English  architects  have  been 
first  bewitched  with  one  beauty  and  then  with 
another,  and  have  finally  endeavoured  to  be  in 
love  with  all  the  beauties  at  once  ; in  losing 
their  hearts  they  lost  their  heads,  and  have  lived 
in  a mediaeval  dream  of  bliss  while  the  nineteenth 
century  marched  on  and  left  them  further  and 
further  behind  in  what  is  really  a morass  of 
archnsology,  out  of  which  no  path  to  real  living 
architectural  design  can  emerge. 

As  we  endeavoured,  however,  to  give  the 
modern  Greek  architects  their  due,  those  of  the 
Gothic  Renaissance  must  not  be  dealt  with 
unfairly.  We  are  to  this  day  living  under  the 
romantic  charms  of  their  Medireval  England,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  fairly  gauge  the 
verdict  of  the  future  on  recent  work.  Great 
perseverance  and  consistency,  an  exact  thorough- 
ness of  observation,  a quick  perception  of  the 
artistic  qualities  of  picturesqueness,  local  beauty 
and  appropriateness,  a widening  sympathy,  still 
at  work,  for  all  the  crafts  and  arts  connected 
with  home  and  civic  life  that  flourished  alongside 
architecture  in  Mediaeval  England,  a general 
soundness  and  simplicity  of  construction  equal  to 
that  of  the  Mediceval  master  builders,  characterise 
the  work  of  the  leaders  among  modern  architects 
of  the  Gothic  revival.  These  men  have  absorbed 
themselves  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  a past  age, 
and  have  succeeded  in  attaining  their  ideal — to 
live  architecturally  in  the  Middle  Ages  : and  they 
can  and  do  produce  for  us  genuine  works  of  art  in 
all  branches  that  compel  admiration.  Take  a 
country  house  by  a leading  architect  of  the  present 
day  for  an  example,  how  picturesquely  its  rubble 
and  half-timbered  walls  group  themselves  upon 
the  hill,  with  what  stern  reserve  the  battlements 
crown  the  walls,  and  behind  them  at  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a cross-bow 
man  rise  the  quaintly  waving  tile  roofs.  How  the 
tower  crowns  the  landscape,  with  what  a sense  of 
protection  the  high  court  yard  walls  enclose  the 
entrance.  What  broad  unwindowed  surfaces  of 
wall  seem  to  defy  the  missiles  of  pre-explosive 
warfare.  The  mullioned  and  latticed  windows, 
the  limber  framings,  the  stone  jointing,  the  ancient 
leaden  conduits,  the  very  grin  of  the  gargoyles  all 
bespeak  the  thoroughness  and  perfection  of  the 
Medixwalism,  which  only  consummate  talent 
could  realise  for  us  in  this  most  unmediceval  age. 
How  thoroughly  the  artist  has  grasped  his 
problem  too  ! Side  by  side  with  the  architectural 
consistency  one  is  conscious  of  a subtle  artistic 
charm  that  seems  to  catch  and  secure  effects  in 
the  modern  building  that  the  hand  of  time  alone 
effected  In  the  old  prototype.  The  harmony  of 
colour  given  only  by  age  is  sought  for,  the  rapidly 
weathering  tiles,  the, dark-toned  bricks,  the  fumi- 
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gated  timbers,  the  coloured  pargetting  all  are 
carefully  considered  and  deliberately  carried  out 
to  fix  the  Mediaeval  impression  upon  the  mind, 
and  emphasise  the  doctrine  that  nought  but  what 
is  old  can  be  beautiful  in  this  grossly  unarlislic 
age.  The  internal  arrangements  are  even  equally 
MediiEval.  With  the  homely  charm  ofan  ancient 
grange  is  combined  the  comfort  of  a modern 
house,  but  the  essence  of  the  charm  is  its 
antiquity.  Hence,  the  quaint  crookedness  of 
plan  that  produces  picturesque  passages,  the 
variety  of  levels,  the  deep  window  recessings, 
the  great  hall,  the  beamed  ceilings,  the  panelled 
linings  and  numberless  artistic  methods  of  carry- 
ing the  mind  back  to  the  times  before  this  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  architecture  either  went  to  sleep 
or  was  born.  The  result  is  indisputably  charming. 

It  is  artistic  archeology  tempered  with  civilisa- 
tion 1 the  dish  itself,  as  well  as  its  trimmings,  is 
Medireval  ! it  does  everything  that  is  possible  to 
put  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  three  or  four 
centures,  but  it  is  not  modern  architecture. 

In  ecclesiastical  buildings  we  have  similar 
results.  The  hapless  chances  of  ancient  church 
history  and  building  are  reproduced  with  skill  and 
patience.  The  acme  of  modern  ecclesiastical  art 
consists  in  the  perfect  realisation  of  what  a 
beautiful  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  church 
would  have  been,  and  as  before,  the  laborious  ^ 
and  earnest  efforts  of  the  artist  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a short  span  of  life  in  running  the 
gamut  of  the  centuries  and  in  reproducing  in 
effect  and  feeling  the  presentment  of  the  departed 
spirit  of  Mediceval  art.  In  fact,  often  no  higher 
praise  is  required  than  tliat  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
other  qualities  of  ancient  art  are  to  be  found  in 
their  present  day  counterfeit.  The  counterfeit  is 
not  dead,  but  practically  living.  We  have  a 
definite  Renaissance  of  Mediceval  ecclesiastical 
art,  our  cathedral  work.  Our  churches,  large  and 
small,  and  our  colleges,  are  the  productions  of  a 
living  school  ofarlistic  architects  for  whom,  with 
their  domestic  brethren,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
warmest  affection  and  enthusiastic  admiration  but 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  contemporaries  of 
Wykehamist  William,  of  Harry  the  Eighth  with 
his  palace  of  Non-Such,  of  Spenser  and  his 
Faiirie  CJueen.  They  sing  with  Shakespeare  | 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  head? 

How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed  ; and  fancy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

I'll  begin  it— Ding,  dong,  bell, 
and  they  consistently  suit  the  action  to  the  word 
and  bury  true  architectural  fancy  in  a grave  cen- 
turies deep. 

We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  whether  Queen 
Ann  is  dead  or  not,  though  she  is  evidently  a 
guiding  star  still  to  the  thirsty  revivalist  who,  with 
faithful  discrimination  forsakes,  with  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  such  barbarities  as  metal  casements 
for  the  newly  invented  double-hung  sash,  and 
welcomes  a small  increase  in  the  size  of  manufac- 
tured glass  that  enables  him  to  employ  wooden] 
bars  of  moderate  section  instead  of  small  lead 
straps.  Wliat  would  not  her  deceased  majesty 
have  given,  or  that  great  architect  Sir  Christoj'her 
Wren,  either,  who  preceded  her,  for  such  beautiful 
sheets  of  plate  glass  as  now  adorn  o'ur  shop  fronts  ? 
Oh,  Revivalist,  learn  to  follow  the  progressive 
movement  of  all  real  art,  and  becorite  a designer 
of  architecture  instead  of  a mere  dealer  in  her 
artistic  antiquities. 

We  must  proceed  to  draw  our  conclusions.  \\e 
are  not  able  to  complain  of  real  lack  of  architectural 
opportunity,  and  there  is  no  want  of  architectural 
genius  and  capacity.  Our  architects  are,  how- 1 
ever,  devoted  to  a more  or  less  stupid  archie- 1 
ology,  and  therefore  have  ceased  in  any  effective 
way  to  be  artists  for  the  age.  Why  should  not 
this  be  remedied?  Cannot  we  set  ourselves, 
instead  of  against  the  stream  of  time  and  pro- 
gress, with  it?  Why  should  not  the  requirements, 
methods,  and  opportunities  of  the  men  of  our 
own  time  be  studied,  and  our  minds  trained  to 
fix  themselves  upon  the  universal  characteristics 
of  living  art  instead  of  upon  its  past  expressions 
only?  As  there  is  no  true  art  in  representing  a 
labouring  man,  rough  hewn  and  coarse  perhaps, 
but  perfectly  beautiful  in  degree,  at  his  rugged 
work,  as  wcarmg  fine  clothes  or  a mask  of 
Apollo,  so  let  a warehouse  front  represent  a 
warehouse,  a railway  station  appear  to  be  wiiatj 
it  is,  beautiful  only  in  its  sensibieness  and . 
greatness  as  a station,  and  as  a station  ^ 
only  ; and  let  this  sensibleness  and  a simple 
beauty  take  the  place  of  the  hopeless  aftectaiion^ 
of  domestic  design,  and  we  may  yet  begin  to  earn  ^ 
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back  again  the  wages  of  public  esteem  and  confi- 
[dence  that  we  have  forfeited  by  our  archreological 
iberesies.  Have  you  ever  discovered  that  the  true 
•beauty  of  architecture  is  to  do  thoroughly  and 
manifestly  what  it  is  meant  to  do— whether  to  be 
lornamenlal,  comfortable,  monumental,  or  useful, 
as  the  case  may  require  ? b'or  instance, 
iwhat  a solid  impressiveness  and  grandeur  there 
|s  about  the  vast  supports  and  trabeated  construc- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
,Jne  into  London,  between  Bethnal-green  and 

I Bishopsgate.  This  singular  work  of  engineering 
; s most  architectural,  and  has  stern  and  earnest 
:3eauty  of  character.  Similar  effects  can  be  often 
if  not  always  found  where  constructors  have  to 
make  great  effort  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and 
|.ome  of  the  brick-and-girder  engineering  of  the 
Vlelropolitan  Railway  is  of  this  class,  and  has 
present  in  it,  and  manifestly  so,  most  of  the 
Elements  of  sound  architecture,  and  will,  without 
'.ny  doubt,  be  regarded,  by  the  broad  verdict  of 
he  future,  as  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
puilding  of  our  day.  Why  should  architects 
|®gregate  themselves,  as  if  afflicled  with  an 
Incient  leprosy,  from  the  life  of  the  city  and 
Vorld  of  to-day  ? Why  should  they  leave  all  that 
s simple  and  direct  in  architecture  to  engineers, 
Ind  lose  their  right  to  even  the  barren  title  of 
irchitect  ? Has  not  the  Forth  Bridge  a piquant 
|ower  of  form,  and  a real,  if  not  ideal,  beauty, 
«thout  the  assistance  of  what  you  and  I call 
jrchitecture?  And  does  it  not  compare  favour- 
bly  with  the  Tower  Bridge,  which,  unless  some 
ndreamt-of  convulsion  happens,  will  for  many 
eneration.-;  be  a monument  of  architectural  failure, 
f great  effort  made  to  impart  so-called  art  and 
rchitecture  to  a structure  that  left  to  itself 
'ould  have  been  much  more  natural  ? Also,  in 
ther  directions,  why  are  characteristic  buildings 
f the  age,  such  as  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
dbert  Hall,  eminently  works  of  architecture, 
lough  not  of  architects?  And,  one  must  add, 

i not  the  block  of  Science  Schools  at  Kensington, 

0 impressive  in  mass  and  form,  and  so  thorough 
nd  beautiful  in  detail  and  decoration,  the  work 
fan  architectural  amateur,  and  does  it  not  assert 
s dignity  successfully  amidst  all  its  modern  pro- 
asional  rivals? 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  considered  and  recon- 
dered  our  methods  until  we  find  ourselves  facing 
le  problems  of  our  practice,  not  as  champions  of 
past  style  and  dead  art,  but  as  equipped  artists 
■ho  facilitate  the  advance  of  architecture  by 
leeting  heartily  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  order  to 
lapt  her  materials  to  their  best  uses,  to  accept 
er  requirements  for  their  greater  usefulness,  and 
> suitably  and  expressively  ornament  where 
tquired?  To  discover  the  true  beauty  there  is 

1 all  building  truly  and  simply  done,  and  to 
nphasize  it,  to  proportion  it,  to  mould  it  for  the 
ue  enjoyment  of  all.  To  throw  aside  the 
ickeries  of  paper  design,  and  to  realise  that 
ich  trifles  as  the  small  panes  of  glass  of  which 
e have  spoken,  with  many  others  that  are— foolish 
ough  It  seems  to  say  it— so  indispensable  to  the 
odern  architect,  are  quite  unworthy  of  ourselves, 
et  us  see  that,  shorn  of  a fictitious  archaxilogical 
terest,  our  buildings  may  be  beautiful  in  theiii- 
lyes  as  characteristic  products  of  our  high 
vilisatiom  Be  natural  as  all  the  great  architects 
•ve  been  before  you.  Learn  by  the  true  historical 
ethod  the  motive  and  spirit  of  past  art  ; see  if 
e Greeks,  who  built  a beautiful  monument  as  a 
miple  to  Athene,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical 
d military  engineers  who  erected  the  cathedrals 
d battlements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  not  as 
: removed  from_  you  in  the  way  they  set  about 
eir  work  as  possible.  Was  not  their  architecture 

2 pure  product  of  their  age  ! and  should  not 
urs  be  so  too,  in  spite  of  that  haunting  fear  of 
liness,  indefinite  enough  for  any  bogey,  which 

II  cease  to  trouble  you  when  once  conscious  that 
u have_  succeeded  in  doing  simple  and  beauti- 
ly  serviceable  construction,  adjusted  and  con- 
illed  by  your  trained  artistic  instinct. 

The  growth  and  practice  of  the  great  Renaiss- 
ce  of  Art  in  the  sixteenth  century  will  bear  the 
isest  e.xamination  in  the  service  of  modern 
bitecture.  The  motive  of  its  artists  is  equally 
5d,  though  widely  different ; but  do  not  imagine 
.t  it  was  a mere  revivalism  of  archmology.  Ho 
toration  of  ancient  buildings  was  attempted,  a 
mine  and  wealthy  architectural  genius  fed  on 
: beauties  of  past  ages,  only  to  develop  itself  in 
: most  wonderfully  modern  achievements,  not 
y of  construction  and  arrangement,  but  of 
ail  and  of  all  accessory  art.  Michelangelo, 
Rome,  with  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
ntheon  before  him,  conceived  and  constructed 
Peter’s,  and  the  true  historical  method  of 
dy  that  discerns  how  and  with  what  ends  he 
It,  will  take  the  idea  and  motive  as  its  guide  to 


like  results.  The  study  of  the  desigtiy  or  rather 
desig7iing,  of  any  one  great  building  at  home  or 
abroad  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  the 
architectural  student.  The  history  of  the  idea  of 
St.  Peter’s,  for  instance,  as  it  gradually  grew 
from  the  work  of  Rossellini  and  Alberti  to  that  of 
Bramante,  San  Gallo,  Raphael,  and  Peruzzi,  before 
Michelangelo  commenced  his  enormously  grand 
and  complete  conception  is  most  inspiring  and 
instructive,  and  of  infinitely  greater  use  than  a 
complete  kaiendar  of  every  architect  that 
ever  was  known,  with  dates  and  nicknames. 
This  e.vample  of  a great  architect’s  power 
can  be  studied  alongside  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  same  ideas  of  breadth  and  power 
of  form  in  his  sculptures  and  paintings,  and 
in  _ fact  there  is  a whole  education  in  the 
universality  of  artistic  expression  in  such  £ 
historical  study  of  principles.  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
is  a similar  example,  as  we  hapjiily  have  the 
whole  scheme  from  start  to  finish  to  study. 
Observe  the  way  in  which  Wren  grasped  his 
problems,  and  grasp  your  own  little  ones  with 
similar  firmness,  courage,  and  breadth  of  idea. 
Take  even  more  ancient  buildings.  Try  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  or  an  English  Cathedral,  and 
consider  the  alterations  and  additions,  not  as  if 
executed  in  a delirium  of  irresponsible  building 
fever,  but  as  having  a definite  architectural 
purpose  and  idea  in  view.  Why  were  these 
domes  added  ? is  a more  important  question  than 
who  added  them.  Why  was  this  old  front 
extended  beyond  all  the  limits  of  the  buildings 
behind  it?  is  a more  important  question  than  who 
did  it,  and  did  he  know  that  it  was  a sham  ? Let 


suggest  to  eminent  examiners  that  the  question 
\yhy  is  the  Parthenon  beautiful?  is  a much  more 
vital  one  than  in  what  technical  terminology 
pedants  would  describe  it  or  how  many 
columns  compose  the  portico?  and  other  like 
trivialities. 

Until  we  seek  to  study  the  reasons  why  things 
are  beautiful,  we  shall  never  know  how  to  design. 
Some  naturally  may  have  an  intuitive  perception 
that  is  denied  to  others,  but  for  all  that,  the 
beautiful  is  but  the  revelation  of  unseen  truths, 
and  when  revealed  by  this  perceptive  faculty,  the 
lessons  of  the  beautiful  are  manifest  for  all. 

The  teachings  of  the  ages  are  in  the  effects 
that  their  works  produce  upon  our  minds,  and  it 
is  little  short  of  absolute  folly  to  confine  the 
training  of  architects  in  design  to  exposition  of 
the  mere  forms  of  the  language  of  architecture, 
and  deny  them  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  Each  stone,  each  plan  embodies  an 
idea  that  gave  it  existence  at  the  hands  of  its  con- 
structor. Let  us,  as  we  have  never  done  yet, 
seek  to  read  this  out  of  the  stones,  and  enlarge 
our  apprehension  of  beauty  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  an  art  of  design  accordingly. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  in  proposing  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pite  for  his  eloquent  and 
suggestive  address,  congratulated  the  Association 
generally  upon  the  excellent  attendance  of 
members  that  evening,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the 
spell  had  at  last  been  broken,  and  that  there  was 
a full  house.  He  believed  many  of  those  who 
had  come  that  evening  would  be  pleased  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Pite  blow  all  our  unfortunate  nine- 
teenth-century architects  to  the  winds,  and  teach 
them  to  take  their  proper  place  behind  the 
engineers,  and  amateurs  and  other  such  nine- 
teenth-century artists  ! The  moral  Mr.  Pite  had 
in  view  in  his  paper  was  that  architecture  should 
be  simple  and  reasonable.  He  had  very  distinctly 
differentiated  between  admiring  beauty  because  it 
was  old,  and  admiring  it  because  one  saw  and 
understood  why  it  was  beauty.  In  enforcing  his 
view,  Mr.  Pite  had  not  spared  the  copyists  of  old 
work,  and  no  one  agreed  more  thoroughly  than  he 
(the  speaker)  did,  in  thinking  that  architects  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  what  was  called  style, 
that  is,  ancient  style,  too  much  in  their  architec- 
ture. Only  the  other  day  he  heard  an  architect 
refer  to  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  they 
had  collections  of  sculpture,  showing  what  could 
be  done  in  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
century  work,  &c.,  so  that  if  anyone  was  wanted 
to  work  in  such  and  such  a style,  one  could  say, 
“ Here  is  the  man  who  can  do  it  for  us.”  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Pite  would  condemn, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be  the  last  pian 
in  the  world,  as  his  own  work  showed,  to  say  that 
there  should  not  be  scholarship  in  architecture. 
It  was  discriminating  scholarship  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  would  teach  them  when  archi- 
tecture was  reasonable  and  simple,  What  they 
were  suffering  from  now,  as  the  President  of  the 
Institute  said  the  other  night,  was  a plethora  of 
ornament,  and  Mr.  Pite  had' specially  referred  to 


the  evil  of  ornament,  merely  plastered  over 
buildings  and  culled  here  and  there  from  old 
examples  without  having  any  vitality  in  it.  Mr. 
Pite,  while  showing  up  this  fetish  of  copyism, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  they  should  study  how 
Wren  had  built  St.  Paul’s,  and  how  Michel- 
angelo had  designed  St.  Peter’s.  He  had  thus 
pointed  out  that  it  was  right  to  go  back  and  to 
study  the  old  work,  but  not  to  imitate  it.  He 
disagreed  somewhat  with  Mr.  Pite  as  to  the 
causes  why  nineteenth  century  architecture  was 
so  often  a feeble  imitation  of  the  past.  He  (the 
speaker)  believed  the  causes  were  rather  due  to 
the  extreme  complications  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  living — the  readyaccess  they  had  to  books 
and  photographs,  and  the  power  of  travelling 
they  possessed.  The  vernacular  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  the  late  Mr.  Street  said,  was  the 
architecture  to  be  found  in  the  small  suburban 
streets,  but  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Pite  intended 
such  to  be  taken  as  their  examples  of  modern 
architecture.  There  were  some  small  details  on 
which  he  differed  from  Mr.  Pite.  He  did  not 
see  why,  when  they  were  honestly  building,  apart 
from  archmology,  glass,  when  broken  up  in  small 
pieces,  was  less  beautiful  than  when  it  was  used, 
as  plate  glass,  in  single  sheets.  Indeed  his  own 
personal  reason  for  objecting  to  plate  glass  was 
that  it  had,  viewed  from  the  outside,  no  texture, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  condemned  in  connexion 
with  architecture.  Moreover,  if  the  glass  was 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  one  had  the  sense, 
when  indoors,  of  the  cosiness  of  being  in  a 
room,  and  not  feeling,  as  in  looking  through 
ilatc-glass,  that  one  was  living  in  the  open  air. 
ie  believed  he  was  right  in  drawing  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Pite  did  not  mean  to  decry  scholar- 
ship among  architects,  but  simply  to  decry  copy- 
ing in  architecture,  which  was  not  scholarship  or 
design  at  all. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  it  struck  him  that  the  general  point  of 
Mr.  Pile’s  paper  was  its  suggestiveness.  Critics 
of  a certain  school  would  say  it  was  vague,  and 
no  doubt  it  was,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  was  not  easily 
defined.  Mr.  Pite,  however,  had  suggested  a 
great  deal,  and  to  those  who  constituted  that 
audience  suggestiveness  was  perhaps  better  in 
the  end  than  definiteness  carried  too  far.  He 
would  like  to  correct  Mr.  Pite  in  one  matter  of 
history ; he  having  alluded  to  the  buildings  at 
South  Kensington  as  having  been  designed  by  an 
amateur.  That  was  not  the  case,  because, 
although  Mr.  Cole  and  others  determined  to  do 
without  architects,  they  could  not  get  on  without 
architects’  clerks.  Without  contradicting  Mr. 
Pite,  he  would  say  there  were  only  two  styles  of 
architecture  that  had  ever  been  devised  in 
this  world — the  one  being  the  Classic  and  the 
other  the  Gothic,  the  former,  strange  to  say, 
being  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
principle  of  the  column  and  entablature  began  in 
igypt  and  Assyria,  and  descended  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  Then  Christianity,  amongst  other  things, 
overthrew  Classical  architecture  and  introduced  a 
tyle  of  its  own.  Roman  architecture  terminated 
vith  the  Colosseum,  and  Christian  architecture 
then  passed  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  became 
characteristic  arcuation,  which  was  carried  forward 
Western  Europe  by  the  pointed  arch — a 
delicate  matter  of  historical  criticism.  Gothic 
architecture  then  flourished,  and  became  perfected 
with  great  rapidity,  passing  through  its  whole 
career  in  about  400  years.  When  tlie  Christian 
architecture  had  run  its  course,  the  revival  of  arts 
and  letters  led  the  intellectual  world  again  to 
Italy,  the  Rennaisance  architects  took  up  the 
career  of  Classic  architecture  where  the  Colosseum 
had  left  it,  and  it  had  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

In  France  there  was  nothing  else,  that  country 
being  the  leader  of  artistic  development.  The 
Victorian  Gothic  was  a purely  English  movement. 
The  High  Church  parly  took  up  the  Gothic  where 
it  was  left  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  archi- 
tecture of  any  country,  in  any  age,  was  a sort  of 
mathematical  equivalent  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Langton  Cole  said  that  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Pile’s  lecture  seemed  to  be  one  they  should 
drive  into  their  minds  thoughout  the  whole  of 
their  professional  course,  viz.,  that  art  is  the 
expression  of  an  idea.  Two  things  followed  from 
that — first,  that  unless  they  had  ideas  they  could 
not  have  art,  and,  secondly,  that  unless  their  ideas 
were  good  their  art  would  be  bad.  It  seemed  to 
him  there  was  some  hope  of  rising  from  the 
pessimism  of  Mr.  Pile,  true  enough  though  it 
might  be,  if  they  would  only  endeavour  to  put 
some  idea  into  the  whole  of  their  work.  He 
agreed  with  what  the  lecturer  had  said  as  to  the.  - 
study  of  the  Orders,  and  he  almost  wished  the 
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painful  study  of  these  could  be  deferred  or  abolished 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  architects  must  be  scholars,  and  one 
could  only  wish,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  past  should 
not  be  an  irksome  burden,  but  rather  a precious 
heritage.  Referring  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  he  was 
prepared  to  defend  it  as  a structure  in  which  steel 
was  a necessary  component,  and  its  designers 
were  quite  justified  in  casing  the  steel,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  in  solid  and  lasting  granite. 
In  fact,  the  construction  of  the  building  was  verj’ 
fairly  expressed  in  its  design. 

Mr.  Seth  Smith  remarked  that  he  had  derived 
much  enjoyment  from  Mr.  Pile’s  lecture,  which 
had  given  him  a great  deal  of  suggestive  thought. 
It  all  seemed,  however,  to  come  back  to  this — 
that  they  had  been  making  a mistake,  which  most 
of  them  would  now  admit,  in  too  closely  studying 
the  precedents  of  ancient  work.  He  felt  sure  Mr. 
Pile  was  right  in  his  opinion — that  in  these  days 
of  invention  there  was  plenty  of  originality  to 
reflect  itself  in  architecture.  He  believed  that 
progress  was  being  made  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  studied  the  best  work  of  the  day,  and  thank- 
fully adopted  those  novelties  and  inventions  which 
were  successful,  at  the  same  time  thinking  for 
themselves,  and  trying  to  improve  upon  them. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  in  cordially  supporting 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  whilst  listening  to 
Mr.  Pile  he  had  felt  cast  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  lecturer  had  been  too  pessimistic  in  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Pite  said,  what  had  been  so  often  remarked 
in  that  room  before,  that  a building  should  express 
its  purpose  : of  course  it  should ; but  had  we  not 
buildings  in  modem  times  by  the  hundred, 
which  did  this?  There  were  men  of  strong 
original  thought  who,  holding  what  Mr.  Pite 
had  said  as  to  what  the  results  of  their  studies 
should  be,  had  produced  buildings  which  were 
the  admiration  of  men  of  culture.  Surely,  too, 
the  testimony  which  came  from  France  as  to  the 
architecture  of  the  present  time  in  this  country 
was  full  of  hope.  Were  there  no  buildings  at  the 
present  day  which  would  hold  their  own  ? He 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Butterfield, 
Street,  Scott,  Burgess,  Pennethorne,  Smirke,  and 
others  who  had  produced  buildings  of  marked 
originality  and  expression.  A careful  study  of  the 
works  of  the  past  was  essential,  and  the  most 
cultivated  and  original  architect  would  frequently 
be  found  in  him  who  had  most  carefully  studied 
the  past.  He  would  like  to  mention  the  name 
of  one  who  had  ever  been  a good  friend  01 
the  Association — he  referred  to  Mr.  Sedding — 
who  adopted  a perfectly  free  use  of  styles,  and  in 
whose  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Sloane-street, 
although  they  might  not  like  all  its  parts,  they 
must  at  least  recognise  that  it  perhaps  marked  the 
commencement  of  a new  era.  Mr.  Sedding 
broke  through  the  generally-accepted  traditions 
•and  claimed  free  trade  in  art.  In  conclusion  he 
(the  speaker)  hoped  that  the  younger  members  of 
the  Association  would  not  take  the  gloomy  view 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pite. 

Mr.  Locke  Worthington  l>elieved  that  round 
London,  and  in  the  provinces,  would  be  found 
luiildings  capable  of  being  compared  with  .some 
of  the  finest  slmctures  in  the  Classic  nr  (lolhic 
styles.  It  was  a misfortune  that  so  much  of  their 
enthusiasm  was  given  to  external  and  internal 
veneer.  _ A building,  when  com])leted,  should 
declare  its  construction,  both  inside  and  outside, 
and  its  beauty  should  l>e  based  on  the  education 
of  the  man  who  designed  it. 

The  Presideiit,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  they  would  all  agree  in  thanking 
Mr.  Pite,  who  had  put  off  a visit  to  the  East  so  as 
to  be  present  amongst  them  that  evening,  although 
his  following  lectures  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

ith  much  of  Mr.  Pile’s  paper  he  entirely  agreed. 
With  regard  to  the  study  of  ancient  architecture, 
it  was  possible  to  study  it  too  much.  He  believed 
that  Mr.  Pite  took  too  serious  a view  of  the  bad 
stale  of  English  architecture  at  the  present 
moment.  They  were  not  so  tied  to  certain 
stybs  as  Mr.  Pite  seemed  to  think.  A few 
years  back  it  was  essential  that  a building 
should  be  in  some  well-known  style,  and  that  all 
the  details,  from  top  to  bottom,  should  be 
historically  correct.  They  had  got  a little  beyond 
that  now,  and  it  would  be  found  that  in  all  the 
great  buildings  done  by  first-rat€.  men,  although 
they  had  copied  the  spirit  of  certain  styles  more 
or  less,  the  details  were  all  fairly  original. 
Should  the  historic  New  Zealander  ever  come 
over  here,  no  doubt  he  would  find  much  to 
admire  m nineteenth-century  work,  especially 
in  Sedding’s  or  Norman  Shaw’s  buildings 
•He  believed  in  small  panes  of  glass,  and 
disliked  plate  glass,  which  was  simply  hcirible  on 


account  of  the  polish  of  the  material.  Small 
panes,  too,  added  greatly  to  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  a house. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pite  was  then  put, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Pite,  in  reply,  said  that  in  whatever  criticism 
he  had  made,  he  had  been  careful  rather  to  speak 
generally  of  architects  and  architecture  as  a whole, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  in  the  discussion  only  one 
or  two  names  had  leaked  out,  of  men  who  were 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  would  be  taken  to  justify 
the  rather  sweeping  or  general  view  he  had 
expressed.  He  was  aware,  for  instance,  of  the 
charm  of  Sedding’s  work,  but  if  it  were  not  so 
riotously  original,  it  would  be  a little  more 
characteristic  of  what  a worshipper  in  an 
English  church  would  have  enjoyed.  Holy  Trinity, 
Sloane  - street,  was,  without  doubt,  beautiful, 
but  he  would  like  to  cross-examine  some  of  his 
friends  as  to  why  it  was  beautiful.  He  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Garde  had  said  about  the  requisite 
scholarship  in  an  architect’s  training,  but  what  was 
wanted  was  a scholarship  that  would  make  men 
think,  and  not  merely  copy.  They  should  think 
out  the  problems  of  design  even  in  detail  for 
themselves,  and  not  fall  back  on  picture-books  of 
architecture.  The  vernacular  architecture  of  the 
day,  he  was  conscious,  could  only  be  described  as 
jerry  architecture,  and  he  had  asked  whether  there 
was  beauty  in  this,  because  unmistakably  they 
saw  beauty  in  the  jerry  architecture  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  possible  that  future  generations 
would  copy  the  stucco  pediments  and  abomina- 
tions of  suburban  architecture  as  illustrative  of 
our  own  generation.  With  regard  to  the  study  of 
histor)’,  they  should  try  and  find  out  what  its 
motive  was,  and  not  merely  use  it  as  a fountain 
for  imitation.  As  to  the  plate-glass  red-herring 
that  he  had  drawn  across  their  path  he  would 
candidly  confess  that  he  could  not  design  a 
decent  window  unless  he  drew  lines  across  it.  At 
the  same  time,  he  knew  no  race  of  individuals 
who  thought  well  of  small  panes  of  glass,  except 
architects,  and  that  condemned  the  whole  thing. 
Light  had  no  texture  unless  it  was  full  of 
fog  or  mist,  and  the  dust  or  fog  of  the  archi- 
tectural intellect  was  very  well  illustrated  by  those 
little  panes  of  glass  and  all  such  abominations. 
As  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  Mr.  Cole  was  quite 
welcome  to  his  steel  legs  in  granite  breeches. 
He  had  been  referred  to  as  a pessimist,  but  he 
would  rather  be  a cheery  pessimist  than  a gloomy 
optimist.  He  took  a very  hopeful  view  of  modem 
architecture,  though  he  found  it  rather  difficult 
sometimes  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  style  he 
should  design  a building  in,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  need  make  him  want  altogether  to 
throw  up  the  job.  He  was  obliged  to  Professor 
Kerr  for  correcting  him  as  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington buildings  ; though  the  Science  Schools 
building  was, he  believed, designed  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  who  was  not  an  architect. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Architectiir.\t.  Association,  Discussion 
Skc'ITON. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Discussion 
Section  of  the  Arcliitectur.al  Association  for 
Session  1893-4  wns  held  at  No.  56,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  W.,  on  the  15th.  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brodie,  A.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair.  A paper 
entitled  “A  Few  Notes  on  Iron-ivork”  was 
read  by  Mr.  M.  Garbutt,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  a 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Greenop, 
W.  H.  White,  Stockdale  and  the  Chairman  took 
part,  and  the  whole  subject  was  summed  up  by 
Professor  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who 
attended  as  special  Visitor.  Votes  of  thanks  to 
the  author  of  the  paper  and  to  Professor  Adams 
concluded  the  meeting. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Vestry  Halt,  Clerkenwell. — We  under- 
stand that  the  selection  in  this  competition  is 
as  follows  : — ist  premium,  Mr.  W.  C.  Evans 
Vaughan;  2nd  premium.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell; 
3rd  premium,  Mr.  E.  J.  Harrison. 

\ ♦ » 

Lectures,  Queen’s  College.  Cork. — course 
of  lectures  on  ‘ ' The  History  of  Architecture  " is  to 
be  delivered  at  this  College  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  commencing  on  Nov.  25.  This  is,  we 
believe,  a new  departure  in  the  programme  of 
Queens,  College,  and  one  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  of. 

Trade  Catalogues. — Mr.  W.  Cooper  sends  us 
his  catalogue  of  horticultural  plant,  including  farm- 
yard constructions  (pigeon-houses,  kennels,  &c. ), 
greenhouses,  hot-water  pipes  and  healing  apparatus, 
boilers,  tents,  garden  implements,  &c. , even  including 
temporary-  churches  and  their  fittings. 


311u0trattons. 

BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Be  give  this  week  a large  view  of  this 

hospital,  in  which  architectural  effect  ; 
has  been  combined  with  practical  > 
arrangement  and  construction  more  completely  ' 
and  successfully  than  is  usual  in  large  hospital  i 
buildings.  _ ' 

Shortly  after  the  competition  was  decided  we  . 
gave,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  architect,  illustrations  | ,• 
of  the  plans  and  geometrical  elevations  to  a small 
scale,  accompanied  by  a long  description,  e.xtracted 
from  the  architect’s  report,  of  the  construction! 
and  arrangement  of  the  building,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Builder  of  March  26,  1892  ; so  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  descrip-  ; 
tion  here,  which  would  be  in  the  main  a repetition  : , 
ot  what  has  been  already  said.  But  we  are  J 
enabled  to  add  here  the  detailed  plans  of  two  of  ; 
the  floors  on  a larger  scale. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Henman,  of  •; 
Birmingham.  ' 


STAIRCASE,  BURGOS  CATHEDRAL.  j 
This  illustration  is  a reproduction  of  one  of  f 
the  drawings  published  in  Mr.  Prentice’s  fine  | 
book  of  illustrations  of  Spanish  architecture  of  | 
the  Plateresque  period,  referred  to  in  another' 
article  in  the  present  number.  In  selecting,  with 
the  author’s  and  publisher’s  permission,  a plate 
for  publication  here  as  an  example  of  the  contents] 
of  the  book,  we  might  have  chosen  one  which 
would  have  been  more  effective  and  striking  from 
an  artistic  point  of  \iew  than  this  ; but  in  making 
the  selection  we  thought  we  could  not  do  better, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Journal,  than  take  the 
opportunity  of  putting  on  record  in  our  columns* 
an  accurate  delineation  of  the  design  and  details 
of  this  famous  staircase,  built  by  Diego  de  Siloel* 
(1519-22),  which  has  been  the  delight  and  wonderw 
of  many  generations  of  tourists  and  artists,  but 
has  usually  been  illustrated  more  from  the  painter’s  ri 
than  the  architect’s  point  of  view.  To  many  in  'J 
this  country  it  is  probably  best  known  by  the  0 
engraving  from  David  Roberts’s  spirited  but  some- 
what  too  imaginative  picture  ; to  the  architect  a ^ 
presentation  of  the  details  as  they  actually  are 
is  of  more  value  than  a painter’s  transcription  of  I 
the  effect. 


CONVENT  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LEON,  j 
SPAIN. 

This  illustration,  like  the  preceding,  appeare^^ 
in  Mr.  Prentice’s  book,  but  is  not  taken  from  it 
in  the  same  sense,  as  it  was  photographed  for  [i 
reproduction  in  this  Journal  at  the  time  the  £ 
drawing  was  e.vhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  rf 
1892,  but  was  withheld  until  it  should  serve  sorneJi 
special  purpose  of  illustration.  The  main  designj, 
of  the  fa9ade  (erected  by  Juan  de  Badajos  in  thej: 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century)  is  a goo<i>^': 
example  of  the  mingled  richness  and  classic  re-  .J 
finement  of  the  Spanish  Plaleresque  style,  sadly  } 
marred  however  by  tlie  very  ugly  and  dispro-J, 
portionately  scaled  clock-case,  as  it  maybe  called, i 
over  the  entrance  archway.  The  building  is  : 
carried  out  in  a rich-toned  yellow  stone,  with  a 
red-tiled  roof. 


'■  Hurstbourne.”  Hants.  - In  reference  to  the  « 
description  of  this  house  which  we  published  last  . 
week,  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale  aslcs  us  to  mention  that  he  < 
is  carrying  out  all  the  stone  carving  on  the  work. 

New  Statue  ok  the  Queen,  Aberdeen.— On  i 
the  9th  insl.  there  was  unveiled  at  Aberdeen  a bronze  ' 
statue  of  the  Queen,  by  the  late  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A,  . 
The  statue  occupies  a site  at  liie  junction  of  Union-  1 
street  and  St.  Nicholas-street.  The  site  in  qiiestioi^i 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a statue  of  the  Queen,  by  ; 
the  late  Alexander  Brodie,  of  Aberdeen,_  a remark-  ; 
able  work  for  a young  and  untravelled  artist,  but  the 
white  Sicilian  marble  would  not  stand  the  climatej  i 
and  the  statue  was  accordingly  removed  to  the 
interior  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Town-house,  where  it  1 
still  remains.  In  the  new  statue  the  Queen  is  repre^: 
sented  in  a standing  position,  left  foot  advanced  : m 
the  right  hand  the  sceptre,  in  the  left  an  orb,  and  on  ; 
the  head  an  Imperial  crown.  The  figure  is  8 ft.  6 in.  1 
in  height,  and  Her  Majesty  being  a familiar  sight  to 
Aberdonians,  from  her  frequent  journeys  to  and  from  ' 
Balmoral  Castle,  the  likeness  is  locally  generally! 
recognised  as  an  admirable  one.  The  new  statue^ 
while  bearing  a general  resemblance  to  that  (in 
marble)  erected  in  1889  at  Oodypore,  India,  by  the  1 
Maharanee,  is  by  no  means  a simple  replica  m 
bronze,  but  really  a new  design.  The  pedestal  1 
supplied  from  the  .Aberdeen  Granite  Works,  and  the  . 
casting  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  Thames  Ditton. 


.1  A Drawing  by  Mr.  A.  N.  pKt.NxiCE,  A.R.I.B.A, 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Tendering. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
rej3orted  that  they  had  considered  tenders  for  the 
supply  and  erection  of  six  new  Lancashire  boilers 
and  accessories  at  the  Deptford  pumping-station. 
Messrs.  A.  Andcrton  S:  Sons  offered  to  do  the 
work  for  3,865/.  4s.  2d.,  Messrs.  R.  Taylor  & 
Sons  for  4,051/.  3s.,  Messrs.  Yates  & Thom  for 
■ los.  2d.,  and  Messrs.  Spurr,  Inman,  & 

Co.  for  4,154/.  os.  2d.  The  report  stated  that 
Messrs  Anderton  & Sons,  the  lowest  tenderers, 
had  not  filled  in  the  schedule  of  wages,  and  con- 
sequently were  disqualified.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  the  Committee  thought  it  advisable 
that  the  tender  of  iMessrs.  Spurr,  Inman,  & Co, 
should  be  accepted,  and  they  recommended 
accordingly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ford  moved,  and  Major 
Probyn  seconded,  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  R. 
Taylor  & Sons  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JIcDougall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, explained  that  Messrs.  Spurr,  Inman,  & 
Co.  had  on  previous  occasions  carried  out  similar 
work  for  the  Council  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  as  their  rate  of  wages  showed  an  average 
of  between  8d.  and  gd.  an  hour,  as  compared 
with  6:;d.  and  yfd.  by  other  tenderers,  and  as 
there  was  only  a difference  of  some  23/.  10s.  in 
the  amount  of  their  tenders,  his  committee  con- 
sidered it  advisable  that  their  contract  should  be 
accepted. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  carried  bv 
40  to  38.  •' 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hoare  the  report  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee. 

Betterment . — The  Parliamentai  y Committee 
reported  that  the  question  of  the  best  means  of 
bringing  the  principle  of  betterment  before  Parlia- 
ment during  the  next  Session  had  received  the 
most  careful  consideration.  They  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
introduce  the  principle  in  its  application  to  the 
Tower  Bridge  approach,  in  connexion  with  which 
the  cases  of  betterment  (though  the  amount  was 
not  large)  admitted  of  clear  proof,  and  afforded 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  principle.  They 
had  also  been  influenced  liy  the  fact  that  in  this 
form  the  principle  had  already  commanded  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  therefore 
recommended : — 

"That  an  Improvement  Bill  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Session,  which  shall  contain  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  on  the  same  lines  as  those  on 
which  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
respect  to  the  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge  and 
the  application  of  betterment  thereto." 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to,  with  an 
addition,  moved  by  Mr.  Marsland  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  M.P. 

The  _ Water  Supply  Question.~-T\\Q.  Water 
Committee  submitted  a report,  stating  that  the 
Royal  Commission  having  now  completed  their 
works  and  issued  their  report,  it  appeared  to 
them  quite  clear  that  some  arrangements  must  be 
made  without  delay  for  the  prov'ision  of  an  addi- 
tional water  supply,  and  that  the  Council  should 
be  in  a position  to  acquire  such  areas  or  lands  as 
night  be  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
tvater  to  the  Metropolis,  rarliamentary  powers 
ivould  be  required  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
should,  m their  opinion,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
ff  a genera!  character,  specific  and  detailed  plans 
jeing  left  for  subsequent  preparation  and  sub- 
mssion  to  the  Council.  The  desired  object  might 
jrobably  most  conveniently  be  eflected  by  an 
imcndment  of  the  Water  Act  of  1892,  or  by  a 
e[)arate  Bill  to  enable  the  Council  to  purchase 
and  and  water  rights  by  agreement  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  supplying  water  to  the  Metropolis, 
ogeiher  with  powers  of  supply.  They  therefore 
ecoiiimended — 

" That  the  Council  do  resolve  that  it  is  desirable 
5r  the  Council  to  obtain  powers  for  the  acquisition 
f such  areas  as  may  be  needed  for  the  supply  of 
;ater  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  Parliamentary 
.ommittee  be  instructed  to  publish  the  necessary 
otices  and  prepare  a Bill  for  that  purpose." 
Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the 
iport  of  the  Committee,  Lord  Farrer,  Alderman 
letclier  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  others,  strongly 
apporting  the  recommendation,  which  was  ulti- 
lately  adopted  after  the  in.sertion  of  the  words 
Iter  the  word  “ metropolis,-’’  “together  with 
owei  of  supply.” 

Profostd  ,uw  Tkcatn.~T\it  ■ Theatres  and 
lusic-halls.  Comtnittee  reported  that -they  had 


received  six  drawings  from  Messrs.  Crewe  & 
Sprague  of  a proposed  new  theatre  at  Camberwell. 
The  site,  which  was  at  the  angle  of  Denmark- 
hill  and  Coldharbour-lane,  complied  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Council.  The  theatre,  which 
will  contain  seating  accommodation  for  1,053 
persons,  would  be  erected  on  land  to  be  leased 
from  the  Council.  The  drawings  were  recom- 
mended for  approval  subject  to  certain  conditions 
to  make  them  accord  with  the  Council’s  regula- 
tions as  to  exits,  staircases,  stage  construction, 
and  other  matters,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  the 
Council  adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 

\ ♦ \ 

THE  JUNIOR  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

This  society  opened  its  thirteenth  annual 
session  on  Saturday  last  by  a meeting  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business, 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  John  Hopkinson, 
introduced  the  President-elect  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry,  Engineer  cf  the 
Tower  Bridge,  who  subsequently  delivered  his 
Presidential  address The  Italians  were,  he 
said,  our  early  architects  and  engineers.  One 
of  their  greatest  artists,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
was  the  inventor  of  canal  locks  and  the  author  of 
a variety  of  engineering  designs.  Between  the 
<lepartments  of  the  military  engineer  and  the 
civil  engineer,  both  developed  from  the  Italian 
masters,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  maintain  a 
clear  line  of  distinction,  and  in  India,  particu- 
larly, the  Royal  engineer  had  invaded  the 
preserves  of  the  civil  engineer  to  such  an  extent 
that  widespread  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  Staff  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  India,  because  the  Government’s 
promise  to  keep  the  two  distinct  had  not 
been  adhered  to.  Both  the  past  and  the 
present  history  of  the  profession  showed  that 
the  possession  of  the  high  moral  qualities  of 
courage,  bravery,  constancy,  loyalty,  and  upright- 
ness was  indispensable  to  the  successful  engineer. 
The  progress  made  in  engineering  science  during 
the  past  fifty  years  was  illustrated  by  a comparison 
of  the  length  and  weight  of  fast  trains,  the  safety 
of_  railway  travelling,  the  length  and  weight  of 
bridges,  the  dimensions  of  ship  canals,  and  the 
speed  and  size  of  steamships,  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  last  half-century.  In  1S44  there 
were  few  railway  statistics  available,  but  taking 
those  of  thirty  years  ago,  the  President  found  that 
I person  in  io,cxx),ooo  of  the  population  was 
killed  and  3 in  1,110,000  were  injured  by  railway 
accidents,  while  in  the  past  three  years  the  propor- 
tions had  been  reduced  to  one  in  56,000,000  killed 
and  one  in  1,280,000  injured.  Among  railway 
employes  the  increased  safety  was  not  quite  so 
great,  but  for  one  killed  in  347,  thirty  years  ago 
and  one  in  86  injured,  there  was  now  only  one 
railway  servant  in  723  killed  and  one  in  127 
injured  annually.  Ilighgate  Archway  had  once 
been  called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
forty  years  ago  the  Menai  Bridge,  with  its  two 
spans  of  460  ft.  and  two  of  230  ft.  was  justly  so 
regarded.  Compare  these  with  the  Forth  Bridge, 
with  its  two  spans  of  1,760  ft.  each,  and  The 
great  strides  made  in  engineering  construction 
might  be  realised.  Mention  having  been  made 
of  the  great  improvement  in  ocean  steamers 
during  the  last  forty  years  the  President  said 
that  sanitary  engineering  had  the  same  story 
of  progress  to  show.  In  1S70  the  London 
death-rate  was  24-4  per  1,000,  and  at  present 
197  per  1,000,  the  difference  representing  an 
annual  saving  of  20,000  lives.  The  high  death 
rates  still  prevailing  in  many  of  the  great  provincial 
towns  like  Manchester,  Plymouth,  Halifax,  Sal- 
ford, Blackburn,  and  Edinburgh,  which  were 
respectively  26'3,  26'S,  26-7,  41-5,  29-9,  and  24, 
proved  that  a great  deal  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  sanitary  improvement.  Upon 
the  question  of  the  education  required  for  the 
profession,  Mr.  Barry  differed  from  the  views  of 
a former  President,  Dr.  Anderson,  in  holding 
that  education  meant  not  mere  instruction  but 
that  general  exercise  of  the  mind  which  enabled 
a youth  to  put  forth  his  best  qualities  in  the 
acquisition  of  special  knowledge.  With  regard 
to  the  potentialities  of  engineering  in  the  future, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  when  we  seemed  to  be 
approaching  the  limits  of  possibility,  some  new 
discovery  would  suddenly  open  out  new  and  vast 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  scientific  knowledge.  In 
locomotion  enthusiastic  investigators  promised  us 
railway  trains  at  150  miles  an  hour,  and  road 
traction  independent  of  animal  power.  A ship 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  -Pacific 


oceans  he  believed  would  be  made  before 
long  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
Panama  scheme.  The  future  of  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  marine  monsters  and  of  aerial 
machines  opened  up  vast  possibilities  for  improve- 
ments in  mechanical  science,  and  every  new 
development  by  the  mechanicians  involved  new 
problems  which  the  constructive  engineer  would 
have  to  solve.  Our  population  and  our  wealth 
were  still  increasing,  and  there  must  be  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  more  railways,  docks,  harbours, 
bridges,  roads  and  the  like.  He  could  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  increase  would  be  less 
than  heretofore,  though  there  would,  of  course,  be 
ups  and  downs. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  address  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Boulding,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sydney  H. 
Wells. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectitral  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Rooms  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Hill  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Problems.”  The  lecturer  said  that  in 
every  age  of  architecture  different  problems  had 
to  be  faced  as  new  conditions  presented  them- 
selves. The  works  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Medirevalists  were  alluded  to  as  instances 
of  different  modes  of  construction  to  suit  varied 
requirements.  It  was  for  the  architect  of  to-day  to 
familiarise  himself  with  these,  and  to  endeavour 
to  work  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessors,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  produce  results  that  would 
be  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  suitable.  The 
architectural  problems  that  have  to  be  faced  at 
present  are  principally  connected  with  the  design- 
ing of  buildings  for  commercial  purposes,  notably 
in  the  treatment  of  shop  fronts,  where  a large 
window  area  is  a desideratum.  The  lecturer 
thought  that  more  might  be  made  of  iron  con- 
struction in  this  respect,  and  advocated  that  it 
should  be  exposed,  maintaining  that  very  good 
results  might  be  got  by  this  means  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements.  A discussion 
followed,  and  at  the  close  the  lecturer  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Architectural  Section  ok  the  Glasgow 
Philo-sophical  Society.  —The  opening  meeting 
of  the  architectural  section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philo-sophical  Society  was  held  on  Monday  in 
the  Rooms,  207,  Bath-street,  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman, 
in  his  presidental  address,  discussed  the  relations 
of  architecture  to  art.  Architecture  was  not 
merely  correct  construction  or  the  designing  and 
building  on  scientific  principles.  If  that  were  all, 
architecture  might  be  merely  the  product  of  the 
builder  or  the  civil  engineer.  But  in  architecture 
there  was  a mysterious  quality  which  gave  the 
work  the  dignity  of  art.  It  was  here  that  imagina- 
tive intelligence  displayed  its  genius.  Without 
intelligence  the  result  was  merely  mechanical,  and 
without  imagination  there  could  not  be  any 
individuality,  and  without  individuality  work 
could  not  be  associated  with  the  mintl  which 
originated  and  fashioned  it. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  ok  Civil  Eniuneers. — ' 
The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  seventy-sixth  session 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  14th  instant,  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President  in  the 
chair.  Owing  to  the  absence,  from  ill-health,  of 
the  lately-elected  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles, 
the  address  prepared  by  him  for  delivery  on  this 
occasion  was,  therefore  read  by  the  secretary. 
Claiming  the  indulgence  of  his  audience  on  the 
score  that  he  was  the  senior  of  all  previous  Presi- 
dents of  the  Institution  at  the  time  of  their  election, 
Mr.  Giles  proceeded  to  recall  some  circumstances 
connected  with  locomotion  sixty  years  ago, 
contrasting  the  cheapness,  safety  and  luxury  of 
the  modern  railway,  with  the  danger,  discomfort, 
and  expense  of  even  the  best  lines  of  stage 
coaches.  Not  less  striking  was  the  development 
of  the  Post  Office.  In  1831  two  mail  coaches 
daily  (one  going  through  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  other  through  Carlisle  to  Glasgow),  were 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  mails  from 
London  to  Scotland.  Referring  to  the  virtual 
completion  of  the  English  railway  system,  the 
President  opined  that  the  work  of  providing  like 
accommodation  in  the  immense  possessions  of  the 
Empire  would  yet  provide  employment  for  the 
railway  engineer  for  many  years.  Turning  to 
steam-navigation,  it  was  stated  that  in  1819  the 
first  steamer  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  accom- 
plished the-  distance  of  63  miles  'from  Holy- 
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head  to  Dublin  in  -j\  hours.  The  same  trip 
is  now  frequently  made  in  less  than  35 
hours.  Ocean  transport  was  next  considered, 
special  reference  being  made  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  twin  screws  for  all  fast  passenger- 
steamers.  High-speed  navigation  involved  special 
appliances  for  quickly  loading  and  unloading  at 
the  docks,  and  also  considerable  extension  and 
enlargement  of  the  docks  themselves.  It  was 
staled  that  the  new  Empress  Dock  at  South- 
ampton had  been  designed  in  the  shape  of  a 
diamond,  so  as  to  allow  of  greater  speed  in 
getting  vessels  to  their  berths,  thus  also  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  swinging  round  at  right- 
angles  when  passing  through  the  gates. 
The  Presdent  then  made  some  remarks  on  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a simpler 
procedure  in  passing  private  Bills  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  concluded  with  a reference  to  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  Institution,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  contemplated 
re-building  of  the  premises.  After  the  reading 
of  the  address  the  premiums  and  prizes  awarded 
last  session  were  formally  presented  to  the 
recipients. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
second  rheeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
8th  inst.  when  a paper  entitled  “Some  English 
Waterways  ” was  read*  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Saner, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  who  is  engineer  to  the  River 
Weaver  trustees.  The  author,  after  giving  a short 
historical  account  of  the  formation  of  canals  and 
canalisation  of  rivers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  gave 
the  following  as  being  the  essential  points  for 
the  consideration  of  an  engineer  when  called  upon 
to  execute  such  works  : — I.  What  watersheds  has 
the  proposed  canal  to  pass  through  and  where  can 
he  obtain  water  most  economically  ? 2.  What 
route,  having  regard  to  existing  towns,  will  give 
the  least  number  of  changes  of  level  and  minimum 
cost  of  cutting  tunnels,  &c?  3.  Whatisthemostcon- 
venient  size  of  boat  to  be  provided  for  ? 4.  What 
size  the  locks  or  lifts  should  be  made,  and  what 
sectional  area  the  waterway  should  be  ? 5.  What 
method,  whether  locks,  lifts,  or  inclines,  he  will 
adopt  to  overcome  the  changes  of  level  ? 6. 

\\Tiat  system  of  towage  should  be  provided  for  ? 
7.  The  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  8.  Floods.  Mr.  Saner,  in  conclu- 
sion, gave  an  account  of  a “voyage”  made  by 
himself  in  iSgi  from  the  River  Weaver  to  the 
River  Thames  vi&  the  River  Severn,  in  which  he 
passed  through  portions  of  no  less  than  six  canals 
in  addition  to  three  rivers. 


OLD  DOORWAY,  CAREY-STREET. 
This  doorway  was  formerly  at  No.  iS,  Carey- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  is  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  of  deal,  and  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Corresponocnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
MANGOTSFIELD  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Sir,— I notice  in  the  Builder  of  last  week  a note 
of  the  proposed  Sewerage  Works  at  Mangotsfield, 
wherein  it  is  stated  as  follows; — "Mr.  Nicholson 
Lailey.  representing  the  firm  of  London  engineers 
who  have  prepared  plans  of  the  suggested  sewerage 
works,  gave  evidence  with  reference  to  the  scheme." 
As  this  is,  no  doubt,  a clerical  error,  I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  correct  the  same  in  your  next 
issue.  The  Scheme  of  Sewerage  was  designed  m 
ray  office,  and  I am  in  no  way  representing  any  firm 
of  London  engineers. 

C.  Nicholson  Lailey. 

16.  Great  Ceorge-street , Westminster,  5.  1 1*. 


RE  “WHAT  IS  A PUBLIC  SEWER?” 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  " C.  H.  A.,"  in  his 
letter  to  the  Builder,  October  28  ult.,  asks  if  any 
•‘cases  ■'  have  been  decided  thereon. 

I refer  him  to  a case,  Bateman  and  another  The 
Poplar  Board  of  Works,  which  is  reported  in  the 
Times  of  May  19,  1886  ; also  in  the  Law  Reports, 
&c..  see  " Digest  ” of  Reports  for  1886  to  1890  ; also 
m the  Builder,  but  I cannot  give  the  date. 

I was  the  principal  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
have  ftdl  details  (and  plans)  of  the  case  in  my 
possession  if  your  correspondent  would  like  to 
inspect  same.  Richard  M.  Hiscocks. 

58.  Haselrigge-road,  Clapkam.  S.  W. 

B-S.— This  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
July  30,  1886,  when  Justices  Cotton  and  Lindley 
decided  that  it  was  a private  drain,  but  Justice 
^pes  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  considered 
It  z,  public  sewer,  &c.  The  above  case  is  e.xactly 
similar  to  your  correspondent's. 


Stubcnt’3  Column. 

GEOLOGY.— XXL 

BUILDING  SITES. 

■ HAT  geology  has  unconsciously  played  a 
very  important  r6le  in  determining  the 
sites  of  ancient  settlements  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.  The  dwellings  of  early 
inhabitants  in  this  country  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  those  formations  and  situations  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees,  where  open  expanses 
of  turf  for  pasture  were  to  be  found,  and  where 
suitable  stones  for  tool-making  could  be  proctired. 
All  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  on  Chalk 
downs,  though  not  confined  to  them ; there  we 
find  the  remains  of  ancient  settlements,  and 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  many  spaces  have 
been  cultivated.* 

After  settlements  came  towns  and  villages. 
Mr.  Topley  stalest  that  the  face  of  the  Chalk 
escarpment  around  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
is  divided  amongst  1 25  jjarishes,  119  of  which  lie 
beneath  the  escarpment  and  on  its  slopes,  whilst 
only  six  are  confined  to  the  Chalk  above.  He 
considers  that  the  latter  were  the  earliest  settle- 
ments. On  the  plateau  where  there  is  no  drift, 
he  says,  all  was  turf,  and  there  are  found 
abundant  Celtic  remains.  Later  on,  at  the  foot 
of  the  escarpment  numerous  villages  were  built, 
most  of  them  on  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  we 
find  the  parish  extending  from  the  Gault  Clay  up 
the  scarp  ; so  that  each  village  had  its  due  share 
of  pasture  (Chalk),  arable  (chiefly  Upper  Green- 

• F.  J.  Bennett,  "Proc.  Ceol.  Assoc.,"  vol.  x.  (1887.8), 
P-  57V. 

t W.  Topley,  " Journ.  Anthropological  Inst.,  " vol.  iii. 


sand),  and  woodland  (chiefly  Gault).  These 
points  are  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  i). 


Fig.  I. — Map  showing  the  injluence  of  Geological 
Structure  on  the  Boundaries  of  Parishes, 
a. — Chalk.  h. — Upper  Greensand.  c.— Gault  Clay. 

Parish  boundaries.  X- — Villages. 

; The  villages  would  obtain  their  water  supply  from 
springs  at  the  junction  of  the  Chalk  and  Upper 
Greensand. 
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detail  or  PtLASTER  aNO  CNTAQl  ATUR.E:  ETC  detail  of  ARCHITRAVEAT  B 

Measured  and  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  T Bromley. 


Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  generally  throughout 
England  in  the  wide  areas  of  the  clay  formations 
no  towns  or  villages  were  to  be  found  where  the 
:lay  alone  was  to  be  met  with,  but  where  beds  of 
.and  and  gravel  capped  the  clay  their  occurrence 
lecided  the  sites  of  the  communities  as  being 
places  where  water  could  be  found,  so  that  the 
nere  presence  of  the  old  towns  and  villages 
A'ould  indicate  the  spots  where  water-bearing 
strata  existed.  The  extension  of  towns  too  has 
requently  been  influenced  by  the  distribution  of 
jravel  beds  in  their  vicinity.  Professor  Prestwich 
las  pointed  out  with  reference  to  London,  for 
Instance,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief 
extensions  took  place  on  the  gravelly  soil,  and  it 
.s  known  that  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  London 
vater  companies,  extensive  clay  tracts  were  bare 
)f  houses. 

An  interesting  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Topley  in 
he  memoir  previously  alluded  to,  where  he 
.tales  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland 
vhich  is  much  covered  with  drift  deposits,  chiefly 
Boulder  Clay,  there  rise  v;p  in  many  places 
solated  areas  of  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Coal 
Measures  and  Millstone  Grit  formations.  On 
hese  rocky  patches  most  of  the  ancient  villages 
nd  the  more  important  hamlets  were  built.  Here 
he  soil  is  dry  and  springs  occur  at  the  edge  of 
he  clay  formation.  The  sites  of  these  old 
ettlements  were  determined  by  the  distribution 
f the  surface  soil. 

Coming,  now,  to  more  modern  times  we  may 
ly  that  the  selection  of  building  sites  from  a 
Bological  point  of  view  is  governed  by  two 
rimary  coDsiderations— (i)  the  character  of  the 


foil  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  prospective 
inhabitants  of  the  dwelling,  and  (2)  the  structure 
of  the  ground  in  its  bearing  on  foundations  and 
stability  of  the  building. 

Building  Sites  in  their  Relation  to  Health. — To 
adequately  discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject  we 
should  have  to  introduce  a considerable  amount 
of  medical  evidence,  which  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  do.  All  that  we  can  now  attempt,  is 
to  state  a few  general  principles  on  which  the 
relation  of  soil  to  health  is  based. 

_ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  accurately  ascertaining  the 
induction  or  fostering  of  disease  by  geological 
surroundings  ; here  and  there  spasmodic  efforts 
relating  chiefly  to  some  specific  form  of  disease 
have  been  made,  and  these  are  of  undoubted 
value  in  a limited  sense,  but  something  more  is 
required.  Certain  authorities  believe  that  sufficient 
light  has  already  been  thrown  on  the  subject  as  a 
whole  to  enable  them  to  make  generalisations,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  even  the  outlines  of  this  section  of 
the  science  can  be  firmly  established.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  information  is  derived  locally 
from  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  from  time  to  time,  but  these  are  too 
frequently  unaccompanied  by  evidence  from  others 
than  medical  men,  the  district  surveyor,  and  local 
magnates — whose  knowledge  of  geology  is  often 
shadowy  in  the  extreme— to  be  of  much  permanent 
value.  Where  a careful  investigation  is  backed 
up  by  a report  from  a really  competent  geological 
surveyor,  however,  we  sometimes  get  interesting 
matter,  which,  taken  with  other  cases  and  properly 


' digested,  is  useful  enough.  Even  where  a report 
of  this  nature  subsequently  turns  out  to  have  no 
practical  bearing  on  the  subject  under  examination, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  assured  on  that  point. 

Although  so  little  has  been  done  in  determining 
the  sites  of  dwellings  from  the  point  of  view  of 
health,  we  think  the  following  is  fairly  well 
established : — 

1.  Alluvium,  or  marshland  of  streams  and 
creeks  is  not  a healthy  site,  both  from  its  extreme 
lowness  and  from  its  otherwise  damp  character. 

2.  Clay  land,  especially  when  wet,  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  its  dampness  leading  to  rheumatism, 
&c. 

3.  Gravelly  soil  is  both  healthy  and  unhealthy, 
depending  on  circumstances.  Where  it  is 
tolerably  thick  {a  few  yards)  and  dry,  it  is 
healthy  ; on  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  thin,  and 
rests  on  clay,  or  is  permeated  by  water  it  is 
unhealthy. 

4.  Loam,  i.e.,  sand  mixed  with  a fair  propor- 
tion of  clay,  is  not  a desirable  site  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health,  though  if  thin  and  resting  on 
dry  gravel  it  is  fairly  good. 

5.  Limestones  and  hard  calcareous  rocks 
generally  form  healthy  sites,  though  care  should 
be  exercised  in  limestone  valleys  to  select  a spot 
where  the  foundation  is  not  water-logged.  We 
may  also  utter  a word  of  caution  in  regard  to  the 
latter  point.  The  water  level  in  such  rocks  as 
limestones  varies  with  the  rainfall  of  the  district ; 
an  apparently  dry  situation  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  may  thus  become  very  wet  for  months 
together. 

6.  Sandy  beds,  especially  when  in  an  elevated 
position,  form  healthy  enough  sites. 

7.  Sandstone,  granite,  or  slaty  rocks  are 
usually  healthy  except  when  in  a highly  decom- 
posed state,  when  they  pass  into  loam,  clay,  &c. 

Where  dependent  on  water  drawn  from  wells, 
or  supplied  naturally  by  gravitation  from  the  hill- 
side, all  other  things  being  equal,  the  building 
should,  if  possible,  be  erected  where  the  water  is 
only  of  moderate  hardness,  remembering  that  very 
hard  water  induces  calculous  diseases,  whilst  it 
is  not  economical  for  household  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  water  is  too  soft  it  possesses  con- 
siderable solvent  power,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances this  might  lead  to  mineral  poisoning ; 
moreover,  it  propagates  disease  germs  more 
readily  than  does  hard  water. 

Proximity  to  cemeteries  is  another  point  for 
consideration.  Where  the  sites  of  burial  grounds 
have  been  ill-cbosen,  e.g.^  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
in  a porous  formation  of  little  thickness,  the  con- 
taminated water  therefrom  sometimes  finds  its  way 
to  the  stratum  from  which  the  village  below 
derives  its  water.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
village  pump  or  cottager’s  well  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  churchyard  ? 

Low  ground,  composed  of  clays,  and  where 
floods  are  frequent,  favour  high  mortality ; but 
on  high  ground  of  calcareous  rocks  the  mortality 
is  very  low.  These  remarks  especially  apply  to 
cancer  and  the  like.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
history  of  disease,  clays  are  connected  with  the 
most  deadly  scourges  to  which  the  human  race 
has  been  subjected ; limestones  have  no  such 
appalling  record. 

Probably  the  most  healthy  site  for  building 
purposes  is  on  dry  gravel  soil  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, and  in  an  elevated  position. 


SUR  VE  YORSHIPS. 

Penarth. — On  Monday  a special  meeting  of 
the  Penarth  Local  Board  was  held  to  elect  a 
surveyor  in  place  of  Mr.  James  Court,  the 
present  surveyor,  who  had  held  the  office  for 
eight  years  and  a half,  and  who  recently  was 
requested  to  resign.  There  were  200  applications, 
the  following  four  of  whom  were  first  selected  : — 
Messrs.  Berkenhead,  Bull,  Evans,  and  Ilawksley. 
Mr.  Court’s  name  was  now,  however,  added,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Bevan,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Coles,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Court  was 
re-elected. — Western  Mail. 


Reredos,  Looe  Parish  Church,  Cornwall, 
—A  new  reredos  has  just  been  dedicated  at  Looe 
Parish  Church.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Edwin  I. 
Munk,  of  London,  the  architect  from  whose  designs 
the  church  was  built  in  1883.  The  reredos  is  com- 
posed of  polished  variegated  English  alabaster 
and  beerstone.  It  consists,  in  the  main,  of 
three  compartments,  surmounted  by  moulded  and 
carved  canopies,  upon  the  panels  beneath  being 
sacred  monograms  cut  in  the  solid.  These  are 
flanked  on  either  side  by  pinnacles  and  finials 
supported  by  alabaster  columns  and  moulded  caps. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sonsi  of  Exeter. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alterations,  Gray's  Inn.— Further  alterations 
are  about  to  be  made  at  the  Inn,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Isaacs,  the  Society's 
Surveyor.  New  chambers  and  class-rooms  will 
be  erected,  facing  the  garden,  at  the  open  end 
of  Gray's  Inn-place,  where  the  site  of  one  of  the  two 
small  houses  is  now  being  cleared  by  Mr,  Howell  J. 
Williams,  contractor ; and  the  Benchers  have 
decided,  it  is  said,  to  spend  about  2,000/.  in  substi- 
tuting an  ornamental  railing  for  the  high  wall  which 
screens  the  garden  from  Theobald's-road.  There  is 
good  reason  for  belief  that  Gray’s  Inn-gardens, 
once  a favourite  resort  of  persons  of  quality,  were 
laid  out  under  Bacon's  own  direction.  The  books 
contain  entries  for  the  years  1597,  1598,  and  1600,  of 
payments  made  to  him  for  disbursements  in  respect 
thereof.  In  i6og  he  set  up  a summer-house  (pulled 
down,  together  with  some  of  the  trees,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later)  in  memory  ol  Jeremy  Betten- 
ham,  a Reader  of  the  Inn,  whose  executor  he  was. 
Spedding  says  that  here  Raleigh  just  before  starting 
on  his  last  ill-fated  voyage  to  America,  had  a long 
discourse  with  Bacon,  for  whom  he  may  possibly 
have  brought  the  calalpa  tree  which,  tradition  says, 
the  latter  planted  in  the  garden,  near  the  wall  about 
to  be  removed.  It  is  expected  that  the  chapel  will 
be  ready  for  re-opening  early  next  year  ; the  com- 
pletion is  somewhat  delayed  by  the  casing  and 
strengthening  of  the  walls  with  new  brickwork, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  necessary, 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Marazion.  Cornwall. — 
Foundation  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
were  laid  at  Marazion  on  the  ist  inst.  The  building 
is  to  cost  about  2,000/.,  and  will  be  69  ft.  long  and 
45  ft.  wide,  with  seating  accommodation  for  550 
persons.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  building,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  necessary  vestries  and  usual  offices.  The 
front  will  be  of  granite,  relieved  by  mouldings,  and 
the  main  entrance,  which  will  be  elevated  from  the 
level  of  the  street,  will  open  into  a large  lobby.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Pascoe,  of 
Marazion.  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
George  Miners. 

Parish  Church,  Troon,  Ayrshire.  — The 
memorial  stone  of  a new  parish  church  for  Troon 
has  Just  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The 
new  building  will  be  of  Gothic  design,  and  the 
main  approach  is  from  Ayr-street.  The  plan  is  of 
cruciform  outline,  comprising — nave,  88  ft.  by  36  ft. 
in  width,  with  side  aisles  each  5 ft.  wide  ; transepts 
each  31  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  deep ; choir,  26  ft.  wide 
and  16  ft.  deep,  with  organ  accommodation  about 
14  ft.  wide  and  it  ft.  deep.  TTie  accommodation 
of  the  area  is  supplemented  by  galleries  in  each 
transept,  and  also  over  the  vestibule  at  the  entrance 
end  of  the  nave,  separate  staircases  being  provided 
therefor.  At  the  outer  angle  of  the  building  a tower 
is  placed,  designed  to  be  180  ft.  in  height.  The 
group  of  buildings  when  complete  will  comprise,  in 
addition  to  the  church,  a vestry,  session-room, 
retiring-room,  and  Large  hall,  the  whole  being  so 
arranged  on  plan  as  to  form  a kind  of  cloister-court 
on  one  side  of  the  church.  In  the  interior,  the 
nave  is  divided  into  a siries  of  bays  by  stone  shafts, 
with  moulded  bases  and  capitals,  from  which  spring 
moulded  arches  of  stone.  The  arches  at  the 
transepts  are  raised  much  higher.  The  roofs  will 
be  of  barrel-arch  outline  internally,  finished  with 
stained  pine  lining,  and  relieved  at  intervals  with 
moulded  ribs.  The  external  height  of  the  building 
to  the  ridge  is  62  ft. , while  the  height  of  the  front 
gable  to  Ayr-street  is  70  ft.  The  transept  gables 
are  designed  in  harmony  with  the  main  gable.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  with  red  stone  from 
Montgomery  guarry  for  both  exterior  and  interior 
work.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  10,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  A.R.S.A. 

New  Nave.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church, 
Harlow. — The  new  nave  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Harlow,  was  dedicated  on  the  ist  inst. 
The  nave,  which  was  designed  bv  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  has  been  built  by  Mr.  WiH'iam  Wade,  of 
St.  Neols,  Huntingdonshire.  The  building  is  in  the 
Per|>endicular  style,  and  has  a slated  roof.  There  are 
eight  Gothic  windows  of  cathedral  glass  in  the  nave, 
three  two-light  windows  and  one  three-light  window 
on  the  north  side,  two  two-light  and  one  three-light 
windows  on  the  south  side,  and  one  four-light 
window  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  of  the  nave 
is  54  ft-  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  and  the  entrance  is  at 
the  south-west  corner,  where  the  foundation  of  the 
tower  has  already  been  laid.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  church  will  thus  be  through  the  tower  when 
completed,  ^le  na\'e,  which  is  capable  of  seating 
150  persons,  is  paved  with  wood  blocks,  diagonally 
laid,  except  in  the  centre,  which  is  paved  with  red 
glazed  tiles.  The  roof  is  of  deal. 

Restoration  ok  Wraxall  Church.  — The 
parish  Church  of  All  Saints.  Wraxall,  Somersetshire, 
has  just  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  It  was 
found  that  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  as 
much  as  3 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that 
other  portions  of  this  part  of  the  structure  were  in  a 
stale  which  necessitated  attention  being  paid  to 
them,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  restore  the 
building.  The  chancel  has  been  practically  rebuilt. 
The  north  wall  has  been  reconstructed,  and  the 
south  chapel  extended  towards  the  east  ; the  roof  of 
the  chancel  has  been  raised.  The  restoration  has 
been  earned  out  in  accordance  with  designs  prepared 
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by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  of  London.  The  church 
itself  is  Early  English,  and  the  chancel  has  been 
restored  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Methodist  Church, {Ballynakeigh, ‘Belfast- 
— On  the  3rd  inst.  a new  Methodist  church  was 
opened  in  Ballynafeigh.  The  building  is  56  ft.  in 
length  by  32  ft.  wide.  It  is  constructed  of  corrugated 
galvanised  iron,  sheeted  in  felt,  and  lined  with 
matchboard.  The  windows  are  of  cathedral  leaded 
lights,  and  the  roofing  timbers  are  of  pitch-pine. 
The  sealing  arrangements  provide  accommodation 
for  310  adults.  The  foundation  and  builders'  work 
was  done  by  Mr.  Lowry,  and  the  superstructure  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Co.,  of  Knights- 
bridge,  London,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

J.  J.  Phillips,  architect,  Belfast. 

Church  OF  England  Institute,  Newcastle. 
— The  old  Central  Hall,  in  Hood-street,  Newcastle, 
has  been  transformed  into  the  new  Church  of 
England  Institute,  and  the  premises  were  opened 
a short  time  since  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle.  The 
interior  has  been  completely  reconstructed.  The 
library,  which  is  the  main  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
is  T -shaped,  and  measures  47  ft.  by  25  ft.  At  the  far 
corner  is  a spiral  iron  staircase  leading  to  the  main 
hall  above.  Adjoining  the  library,  near  the  entrance, 
are  four  smaller  rooms,  two  on  each  side.  One  of 
them  has  a lift  communicating  with  the  basement. 
From  the  vestibule  a double  staircase  leads  to  the 
main  hall.  This  has  been  made  by  constructing  a 
new  floor,  nearly  on  a level  with  the  gallery  of  the 
old  hall.  The  necessary  height  has  l:«en  obtained 
by  removing  the  old  ceiling  and  carrying  the  room 
right  up  to  the  roof.  This,  the  main  hall,  is 
48  ft.  square,  and  has,  in  .addition,  a gallery. 
Sealing  accommodation  is  provided  for  430  in 
the  area  and  172  in  the  gallery.  There  is  a 
retiring  room  on  either  side  of  the  platform.  On 
the  same  level  as  the  main  hall  there  are  two 
retiring  rooms  and  lavatories  for  ladies,  and  these 
arc  connected  by  a balcony  which  overlooks  the 
main  stairway.  The  old  under-hall,  which  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  library  or  from  the  street,  is 
being  converted  into  a gymnasium.  The  basement 
has  been  lowered  3 ft.,  the  height  of  the  hall  now 
being  15  ft.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium  are  a small 
refreshment  room,  a dressing  room  with  shower 
baths,  a scullery  with  tea  boilers,  and  a heating 
cellar.  At  the  far  end,  a stairway  leads  to  the 
gentlemen's  lavatories,  which  are  also  connected 
with  the  library.  All  the  rooms  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity  and  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  The 
architects  of  the  new  Institute  are  Messrs.  Hicks  & 
Charlewood,  Newcastle  ; the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Robert  Veitch,  Newcastle ; the  heating  apparatus 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke  ; 
the  electric  light  fittings  by  Messrs. [R.  J.  Charlton  & 
Co. . and  the  stained  glass  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley. 

Hotel,  Blyth,  Northumberland. — A new 
hotel  has  just  been  opened  in  Norlhumberland- 
street,  Blyth.  The  new  building  is  a tliree-slory 
brick  building,  with  terra-cotta  facings,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  68  ft.  The  main  entrance  consists  of  a 
large  porch,  laid  with  small  mosaics.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  situated  two  furnished  bars,  kitchen, 
larder,  news-room,  smoke-room,  and  lavatories. 
The  public  bar  is  45  ft.  in  length.  Access  to  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  obtained  by  a wide  stair- 
case. The  dining-room  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  there 
is  also  a star-chamber  and  a county-chamber. 
Adjoining  the  dining-room  is  a commercial-room. 
The  fire-places  are  of  marble,  with  hand-painted 
tiling.  The  billiard-saloon  is  also  situated  on  this 
floor.  A suite  of  bedrooms  is  on  the  next  story. 
Throughout,  the  hotel  is  fitted  with  speaking-tubes 
and  electric  bells.  In  addition  to  a cellar,  there  are 
wash-houses,  coach-houses,  and  stables  situated  at 
the  rear  of  the  building.  The  total  cost  was 
10,000/. , and  the  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  J.  S:  W.  Simpson,  of  Blyth.  from  the  plan 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett,  architect,  of  Newcastle  and 
Blyth.  Mr.  \V.  Armstrong,  Blyth.  was  contractor 
for  the  painting;  Messrs.  Sanderson  & Co.,  Blyth, 
plumbing;  and  Messrs.  Laidler  & Co.,  Newcastle, 
the  decorating. 

Lads’  Club,  Denton,  Lancashire.— On  the 
4th  inst.  a new  lads'  club  was  opened  at  Denton. 
■Pbe  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont, 
architect,  Manchester,  and  consists  of  four  class- 
rooms together  with  the  secretary's  office  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  a reading-room  and  two  game- 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  The  kitchen  and  rooms 
connected  with  it  are  in  the  basement.  Attached  to 
the  clubhouse  is  a gj-mnasium  about  65  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  in  widtli,  roofed  with  plain  iron,  and  provided 
with  two  large  and  three  small  dressings-rooms, 
with  lavatories  and  baths.  Up  to  the  first  story  the 
structure  is  in  brick  and  terra-cotta,  the  upper  story 
being  of  framed  timber  filled  in  with  plaster  panels, 
while  the  roof  is  of  red  tile.  The  club  and  gymna- 
sium are  fitted  up  with  the  electric  light. 

U-  New  Church  at  South  Bank,  Yorkshire.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  known 
as  St.  John's,  was  laid  at  South  Bank  recently.  The 
site  is  at  the  corner  of  Redcar-road  and  Normanby- 
road.  The  church  will  have  plain  lancet-headed 
windows,  and  will  depend  entirely  upon  its  outline 
for  effect,  as  no  ornamentation  is  possible  owing  to 
the  want  of  funds.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of 
the  work  are  Messrs.  Allison  Brothers,  of  Middles- 
brough. The  architect  is  Mr,  J.  Mitchell  Bottomly, 
of  Middlesbrough. 


The  Restoration  of  Dunblane  Cathedral. 

— There  was  a special  service  in  Dunblane  Cathedral 
on  the  28th  ult.  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of 
its  restoration.  The  present  restoration  was  begun 
some  years  ago,  and  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The  architect,  in 
carrying  out  the  restoration,  has  repaired  and  renewed 
only  where  structurally  necessary.  [The  wall  heads 
having  been  repaired,  the  new  roofs  were  put  on  ; 
these  are  all  of  oak.  The  minor  repairs  consisted 
chiefly  of  cutting  out  parts  that  could  no  longer  hold 
together,  and  repairing  them  with  sound  and  new 
stone,  repairing  the  gable  tops  and  skews,  and  repair- 
ing the  walls  where  there  appeared  any  signs  of  weak- 
ness. Some  parts  had  tote  taken  down  and  rebuilt, 
using  again  the  same  material  where  sound  ; this 
was  necessary  to  get  the  roofs  to  fit,  and  also  because 
considerable  masses  had  teen  displaced  but  not  over- 
turned by  vegetation.  The  whole  of  the  building 
having  teen  roofed  in,  and  the  windows  glazed,  the 
soil  and  vegetation  on  the  area  of  the  floor  were 
removed,  but  not  before  a plan  had  been  made 
showing  all  the  graves.  The  whole  area  was  then 
concreted  and  asphalted,  the  finished  floor  of  the 
nave  being  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and  black  free- 
stone laid  in  various  patterns.  The  floor  of  the  choir 
is  of  tiles  and  marble.  All  the  gravestones  have  been 
replaced.  Mr.  George  Kermack  has  acted  through- 
out as  clerk  of  works.  In  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions many  monuments  have  teen  dealt  with,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  preservation.  The  scheme  of  the  chancel 
screen  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

New  Coroner’s  Court,  Westminster. — On 
Monday  were  opened  the  new  coroner's  court,  public 
mortuary,  and  other  buildings,  erected  by  the  Vestry 
of  Westminster  in  the  Horseterry-road,  Westminster. 
The  elevation  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  The  entrance  hall  is  approached  through  a 
porch  and  folding-doors,  and  leading  off  therefrom 
are  an  ofiice.  caretaker's  apartments,  and  a staircase 
of  Victoria  stone  with  ornamental  iron  balusters. 
The  first  floor  consists  of  the  coroner's  court, 
coroner’s  private  room,  jury  room,  and  women’s 
retiring  room.  The  coroner's  court,  which  is  33  ft. 
long  by  22  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high,  has  an  open 
roof  with  cove  ceiling.  The  dado  is  of  panelled 
walnut,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  Australian  karri 
wood.  Light  is  obtained  from  the  roof  and  stained 
glass  windows  at  either  end.  The  heating  arrange- 
ments are  carried  out  on  the  Grundy  principle, 
and  provision  is  made  for  ventilation.  The  second 
floor,  which  is  approached  by  a separate  staircase 
on  the  north-east  side,  consists  of  five  rooms,  bath- 
room, &c.,  and  is  planned  to  accommodate  families 
temporarily  displaced  during  the  fumigation  and 
cleansing  of  their  dwellings.  The  mortuary  is 
approached  from  the  side  of  the  coroner’s  court, 
and  is  lighted  entirely  from  an  open  timber  roof. 
The  walls  are  of  cement  with  glazed  brick  dado,  and 
the  floor  is  asphalted.  The  post-mortem  room  is 
fitted  with  the  requisite  adjuncts,  and  an  isolation 
room,  with  separate  entrance,  is  provided  for  ca.ses 
in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  infectious 
diseases.  Detached  from  these  buildings  are 
premises  and  appliances  used  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfecting  clothing,  Sic.  A Washington  Lyon 
steam  disinfector  and  vertical  boiler  is  provided. 
The  building  was  designed  by  the  Vestry’s  Surveyor, 
Mr.  G.  R.  VJ.  Wheeler,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 

N.  Lidstone,  of  Finsbury  Park,  Mr.  A.  Mann, 
acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  fittings,  &c.,  has  teen  about 
6,000/.  The  building  is  lighted  by  gas,  the  lamps 
being  supplied  by  ^iessrs. ' Sugg  & Co.  The  site 
was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

County  Buildings  for  Surrey.— On  Monday 
the  new  County  Hall  for  Surrey  was  opened  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  The  new  buildings  were 
commenced  at  the  end  of  1890.  They  are  situated 
upon  two  acres  of  ground  facing  Grove-road,  and 
have  a total  frontage  of  170  ft.  and  a depth  of  about 
TOO  ft.  They  are  built  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Howell,  the 
County  Surveyor.  The  buildings  are  faced  with 
white  Portland  stone,  and  tear  the  arms  of  the 
county  and  other  caia'ed  work.  The  main  entrance 
is  immediately  under  the  clock  tower,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a cupola,  supported  by  open  ridges. 
The  entrance  opens  into  a large  hall,  supported  . 
by  columns  of  polished  granite,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  are  the  offices  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  : 
and  the  Council,  the  County  Treasurer,  County 
Medical  Officer,  County  [Surveyor,  and  other  • 
officers.  There  is  also  a fireproof  room  on  the  • 
ground  floor  for  the  county  records,  and  several  1 
cells,  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  or  more  ■ 
prisoners  at  quarter  sessions  or  assize.  A wide  ■ 
stone  staircase  leads  from  the  lower  hall  to  what  is  1 
called  the  great  hall,  an  apartment  60  ft.  by  28  ft.,  , 
with  pillars  of  marble  and  Venetian  windows.  • A . 
corridor  to  the  left  leads  from  this  hall  to  the  court,  , 
which  is  48  ft.  by  33  ft.  Surrounding  the  court  are 
rooms  for  grand  and  petty  juries,  male  and  female  . 
witnesses,  counsel,  arid  officials.  The  council 
chamber  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ! 
building.  There  are  a large  number  of  other  rooms 
which  will  be  used  for  various  purposes,  and  on  the 
second  floor  are  the  kitchen  and  the  apartments  of 
the  caretaker.  The  building  is  fitted  througbemt 
with  the  electric  light,  tvhich  will  be  supplied  . 
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the  new  works  now  nearly  completed  by  the 
Kingston  Corporation.  The  cost  of  the  building 
and  furnishing  is  between  50,000/.  and  60,000/. 
The  marble  mosaic  pavements  were  laid  by  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street,  London. 

Underground  Convenience,  Knightsbridge. 
— On  Monday  an  underground  convenience, 
erected  by  the  Westminster  Vestry,  was  opened 
at  Knightsbridge.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Knightsbridge  and  Brompton-roads, 
near  the  north  end  of  Sloane-street.  Provision 
is  made  both  for  men  and  women,  with  separate 
entrances.  In  the  men's  compartment,  which  is 
approached  by  a 4 ft.  6 in.  Yorkstone  staircase, 
are  si.x  water-closets,  fourteen  urinals,  a lavatory 
and  attendant’s  room.  The  water-closets  are  of 
the  pedestal  pattern,  and  fitted  with  mahogany 
seats,  and  iron  flushing  tanks,  &c.  The  partitions, 
doors,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  woodwork  are  of 
varnished  Columbian  pine,  the  doors  having  penny- 
in-the-slot  locks.  The  urinals  are  of  round 
earthenware  backs,  with  polished  rouge  royale 
marble  divisions  and  caps,  and  two  marble  and 
glass  tanks  are  ft.-ced  for  flushing  them.  The 
lavatory  contains  three  basins.  The  division  walls 
are  of  brickwork,  surmounted  with  glazed  framing. 
The  women's  compartment  contains  five  closets,  a 
two-basin  lavatory,  and  an  attendant’s  room.  The 
whole  of  the  brickwork  is  glazed  and  the  outside 
coated  with  asphalte.  The  drain  is  formed  of 
glazed  pipes,  and  is  provided  with  a manhole  in 
each  portion  into  which  the  drains  from  the  closets, 
lavatories,  &c.,  run  separately.  The  floor  is  of 
concrete,  overlaid  with  mosaic  paving,  and  the  roof 
is  of  glazed  lights  and  ventilating  gratings  let  into 
stone  kerbs  and  supported  on  iron  girders.  The 
whole  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  of 
Lambeth,  at  the  contract  price  of  1,954/..  according 
to  drawings,  specifications  and  conditions  prepared 
by  the  Vestry's  Surveyor,  Mr.  G.  R.  W.  Wheeler, 
A.M.Inst.C,K. 

Board  School,  Rawmarsh,  Yorkshire. — On 
the  loth  inst.  a new  school  for  the  Rawmarsh 
School  Board  was  opened  at  Ryecroft.  The  school 
is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  There  are 
two  class-rooms  and  a large  room,  with  cloak-room 
and  lavatory.  Mr.  Joseph  Platts,  Rawmarsh,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Pugh,  builder.  The 
total  cost,  including  land,  was  2,697/. 

Post  Office,  Ayr.— The  new  Post  Office,  Ayr, 
has  just  been  completed.  The  building,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Sandgate-street,  is  in  the  Scottish 
Baronial  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Robert- 
son, Surveyor  for  Scotland  to  H.M.  Board  of  Works. 

Proposed  Sanatorium.  Canterbury.— The 
Canterbury  Town  Council,  at  the  meeting  on 
the  7th  inst.,  decided  to  purchase  two  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a sanatorium,  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Frank  Baker,  C.E.,  City  Surveyor. 


SANITAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JVS. 

Uttoxeter  Waterworks.— These  works  are 
now  completed  so  far  as  the  Bramshall  part  of  the 
Scheme  is  concerned,  and  water  is  now  being 
supplied  to  consumers.  A covered  service  reservoir 
to  hold  50,000  gallons  has  been  built.  New  mains 
ihaye  been  laid  throughout  the  town,  and  all  the  old 
fittings  connected  with  the  old  waterworks  have  been 
tested,  and  replaced  where  found  faulty.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  has  been  4,792/.  2s.  nd. , and  the 
e.xtras  on  the  general  contract  only  amounted  to 
22/.  r2s.  8d.  So  many  persons  asked  for  the  water 
during  the  construction  of  the  works  that  the  local 
authority  find  themselves  with  an  income  of  over 
400/.  a year  on  the  completion  of  the  works,  and 
applications  for  water  are  still  coming  in.  The 
scheme  has,  therefore,  proved  a financial  suc- 
cess. The  engineer  previously  advised  that  the 
Bramshall  springs  would  not  prove  sufficient  for  the 
consumers,  and  the  authority  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  take  steps  to  bring  a further  supply  of  water  from 
the  Somershall  springs,  which  lie  about  3J  miles 
From  the  town.  The  engineer  to  the  scheme  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham. 

Proposed  Pier,  Abergele,  Denbighshire.— 
\ meeting  was  held  at  Abergele  on  the  4th  inst.,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  constructing  a pier  at 
\bergele.  Mr.  John  J.  Hammond,  architect,  of 
Rhyl,  presented  a plan  of  a pier,  which  he  proposed 
should  be  750  ft.  in  length  and  12  ft.  in  breadth, 
vith  a tollhouse  on  the  shore,  and  a landing  jetty  at 
he  seaward  extremity.  At  15  ft.  tides  there  would 
36  10  ft.  of  water  at  the  pier-head.  A resolution  was 
massed  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a company. 

1 I 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Altar  Cross,  St.  Mark's  Church,  Noel 
^ARK,  Wood  Green. — An  altar  cross  was  recently 
ledicated  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Noel  Park.  Wood 
Ireen,  by  the  Bishop  of  Reading.  It  was  designed 
y Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect,  and  it  is  in  solid 
olished  brass.  It  is  about  4 ft.  in  height,  and  is 
Symbolical  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Matthew,  Mark, 
.uke  and  John,  and  on  the  base  is  the  winged  Lion 
f St.  Mark's,  in  duplicate.  The  cross  was  manu- 
ictured  by  John  Warner  & Sons,  London. 


Memorial  Windows,  Glasgow  University. 
On  the  4th  inst.  the  stained  glass  windows  presented 
to  Glasgow  University  in  memory  of  the  late 
Alexander  B.  M'Grigor,  LL.D.,  were  unveiled  in 
the  Bute  Hall.  The  windows,  which  are  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  R.A.,  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  William  Morris  & Company, 
London.  They  occupy  the  centre  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  Bute  Hall.  There  are  eight  figures  in  the 
upper  lights  representing  the  great  classical  poets — 
Homer,  /Eschylus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  ; and  in  the  lower  lights 
are  the  figures  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  United 
Kingdom — St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  David.  There  is  a foliage  background.  In  the 
cinquefoil  light  above  is  the  figure  of  an  angel. 

Memorial  Window,  Church  of  St.  Ka- 
therine, Canvey  Island. — A memorial  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine 
on  Canvey  Island,  near  Southend-on-Sea,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas  Noton,  jun.  The 
window  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  the 
Tite  Prizeman  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

> ♦ I 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — As  it  was  unfortunately  only  too  easy 
to  foresee,  the  sub-committee  on  the  site  for  the 
T900  Exhibition  has  definitely  selected  as  a site  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Trocad^ro,  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  the  Quai  de  la  Con- 
f<5rence,  theCours  la  Reine,  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie, 
and  the  adjoining  land  between  its  longitudinal  axis 
(prolonged)  and  the  Avenue  d'Antin  and  Cour  la 
Reine.  The  same  committee,  which  has  been  very 
unanimous  in  its  action,  has  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  provision  of  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  especially 
the  construction  of  a large  bridge  opposite  the  Hdtel 
des  Invalides.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
quarters  situated  in  the  east  of  Paris,  fStes  and 
meetings  will  be  held  simultaneously  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vincennes.  Lastly,  rapid  and 
economic  communication  between  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  and  the  various  quarters  of  the  capital 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  construction  of  branch 
lines  from  the  principal  terminal  stations.  It  is 
probable  that  the  central  committee,  presided  over 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  will  ratify  this 
decision,  the  disadvantages  of  which  have  been 

already  pointed  out  in  our  columns. A new 

Synagogue  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  Paris,  in 

the  Rue  Cadet. M.  Louis  Bonnier,  architect,  of 

Paris,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  com- 
petition opened  at  Issy  for  a HOtel  de  Ville ; the 
second  prize  has  been  given  to  M.  Bichoff,  the  third 

to  M.  Renault. At  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  last 

Sunday,  the  monument  was  inaugurated  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  district  who 
fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  in  defending  the  fort 
built  upon  the  debatable  territory  of  the  Commune. 

The  monument  is  designed  by  M.  Brouard. 

The  jury  of  the  competition  among  painters  opened 
by  the  Conseil  G6n6ral  de  la  Seine  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Salle  des  Ffites  of  the  Mairieof  Baguelot, 
has  selected  the  sketch  designs  of  MM.  B6roud, 
Rachoud,  and  Pierre  Vauthier,  who  will  compete 
again,  with  finished  drawings,  for  the  final  decision. 

The  result  will  be  known  in  February  next. The 

work  on  the  aqueduct  which  is  to  convey  the  sewage 
of  Paris  to  the  Plain  of  Achferes  is  in  active  progress. 
The  metallic  portion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  at 

Argenteuil  will  be  fixed  shortly. The  new  bridge 

over  the  Seine  at  Juvisy  will  be  soon  completed,  and 
is  expected  to  be  open  to  the  public  next  spring. 

The  pupils  of  the  French  School  at  Athens  have 

found  in  the  excavations  at  Delphi  a marble  plaque 
on  which  is  engraved  a hymn  to  Apollo.  Above 
each  syllable  are  signs  which  are  supposed  by  some 

to  be  part  of  a musical  notation. The  designs  of 

the  artists  who  have  competed  for  the  Orleans 
Cathedral  windows  are  at  present  on  exhibition  in 

Orleans. The  town  of  Marseilles  intends  to  erect 

a monument  in  honour  of  the  sculptor  Puget,  on  the 

quay  of  the  old  harbour,  opposite  the  Cannebiere. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  inaugu- 
rated anew  theatre  at  Verdun,  which  has  been  built 

under  the  direction  of  M.  Ch6nevi6re  (architect). 

The  ramparts  of  Perpignan  will  shortly  be  demolished 

by  the  military  engineering  department. A 

competition  is  to  be  opened  at  N6ris-les-Bains 
(Allier)  for  the  construction  of  a hot  - baths 

establishment. M.  Merci6  has  just  finished  the 

model  for  the  monument  of  the  defence  of 
Chateaudun.  The  town  is  represented  by  a young 
woman,  wounded,  holding  a revolver  and  couched 
on  a barricade  at  the  feet  of  a soldier  who  is  pointing 
his  musket  at  the  enemy.  Behind  the  barricade  is 

the  dead  body  of  a franc-tireur. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  of  M.  Henry 
Geyler,  architect,  a former  pupil  of  M.  Daumet. 

He  died  at  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Vaucluse. M. 

Roty  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a medal 
in  commemoration  of  the  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Avre  to  Paris. 

Belgium. — According  to  the  Belgian  News  the 
restoration  of  the  Laekcn  Palace  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The 
building  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  bands  of  the 

1 decorators. The  new  " Royal  Chapel”  conserva- 

tory at  Laeken,  which  had  to  be  entirely  recon- 


structed on  account  of  some  error  in  measurement, 

is  now  completed. The  difficult  task  of  placing 

the  splendid  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Villiers  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  preserve  them  from  further  decay  is 
being  carried  out  by  M.  Licot,  who  has  devoted 
several  years  to  studying  their  details. An  exhi- 

bition of  the  works  of  the  well-known  Swedish 
painter,  Smith-Hald,  will  shortly  be  opened  at  the 

Brussels  Circle  Artistique. The  Silvertown  India- 

Rubber  Company  opened  their  first  Electric  Light 
Supply  Station  at  Brussels  on  the  9th  inst.  This  is 
the  first  public  supply  station  of  the  kind  in  Brussels. 

M.  Devreux  was  the  architect  to  the  works. The 

ArchiEological  Society  at  Brussels  is  arranging  an 
exhibition  of  manufactures  prior  to  the  year  1830. 
It  is  to  be  opened  in  the  Christmas  week.  The 
historical  Hotel  Ravenstein,  which  is  the  home  of 

the  Society,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  exhibition. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  rapid  pro- 
gress is  being  made  with  the  Antwerp  fcixhibition 
Buildings.  Canada  proposes  to  be  an  important 
exhibitor,  and  has  taken  an  area  of  2,500  square 

metres. The  extensive  alterations  in  the  Avenue 

de  Kayser  have  now  been  completed,  and  are  a great 
improvement  to  this  thoroughfare. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Builders'  Work  and  the  London  School 
Board. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board,  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Board- 
room,  Victoria  Embankment,  a deputation  attended 
from  the  London  Building  Trades  Federation  and 
presented  the  following  memorial x.  That  the 
recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  the  London 
district  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  the  builders 
doing  the  Board's  work.  2.  That  the  Board  should 
insist  on  all  contractors  tendering  for  the  Board's 
work  supplying  a schedule  of  wages  paid  to  their 
employes,  and  if  found  less  than  the  trade  union  rate 
of  wages,  the  tender  be  not  entertained.  3.  That 
the  Board  do  insert  a clause  in  all  contracts  to  the 
effect  that  no  portion  of  the  contract  work  be  sub-let 
to  any  workman  or  workmen.  4.  That  in  such 
parts  of  the  work  appertaining  to  a contract  as  can- 
not be  done  entirely  by  the  contractor  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business,  sub-contracting  be  only 
allowed  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Board.  5.  That 
the  workmen  employed  directly  by  the  Board  are 
not  paid  the  recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
the  London  district.  The  memorialists,  therefore, 
pray  that  the  School  Board  for  London  will  favour- 
ably consider  their  requests  embodied  in  this 
memorial.” — Mr.  Berdon,  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion, addressed  the  Board  in  support  of  the 
memorial,  and  submitted  that  the  present  system  by 
which  sub-contracting  was  allowed  was  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  injurious  to  the 
workmen,  because  it  led  to  the  scamping  of  work 
and  the  payment  of  a lower  rate  of  wage.  They 
urged  that  sub-letting  should  not  be  permitted,  and 
that  if  the  contractor  paid  a lower  rate  of  wage  than 
the  minimum  rate  the  Board  should  have  power  to 
terminate  the  contract. — The  memorial  was  sent 
down  to  the  Works  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report. 

A Pleasant  Surprise  for  the  Workmen.— 
Messrs.  J.  Rotherham  & Co.,  wholesale  drapers 
and  warehousemen  of  Shoreditch,  are  having  some 
very  large  alterations  and  additions  to  their 
premises,  amounting  to  about  25.000/.  So  far  the 
work  has  proceeded  with  remarkable  rapidity,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham. 
with  Mr.  H.  Ford  as  architect.  All  the  chimney 
stacks  were  completed  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
Union  Jack  hoisted,  and  it  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Rotherham  that  they  should  do  something 
for  the  workmen.  Accordingly,  they  consulted 
their  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  John  Cropley,  with  a 
result  that  each  of  the  deputy  foremen,  numbering 
ten,  were  presented  with  20s.,  and  every  workman 
(numbering  no)  with  2s.  6d.,  and  the  clerk 
of  works  and  Mr.  Peter,  the  builders'  foreman, 
received  a most  handsome  recognition  of  their 
sei-vices.  When  the  men  knocked  off  on  Monday,  they 
were  called  together  on  one  of  the  floors,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  in  addressing  the  men,  said  that 
he  had  been  twenty-six  years  in  the  building  line, 
and  bad  certainly  never  known  a similar  incident. 

A Visit  to  the  Leyton  Sewage  Works.— 
On  the  nth  inst.,  a large  deputation  of  students, 
numbering  about  eighty,  visited  the  above  works, 
and  was  received  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  A.M.InshC.E.’ 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Leyton  Local  Board, 
who  conducted  them  through  the  works  and 
explained  in  detail  the  process  of  treatment  from 
the  entrance  of  the  crude  sewage,  its  passage 
through  the  mixers,  on  to  the  precipitating  tanks, 
and  finally  through  the  presses,  to  its  ultimate  form 
as  sludge  cake.  The  deputation  expressed  them- 
selves very  well  satisfied  with  the  effluent,  and 
thanked  the  Engineer  for  the  useful  information 
given  to  them. 

The  ‘'Quadrant”  Kitchen-Range.  — We 

have  received  a prospectus  of  this  new  kitchen- 
range,  which  seems  to  possess  some  advantages, 
notably  that  of  having  ovens  heated  all  round  and 
not  only  on  the  top  ; if  the  heat  can  be  regulated, 
the  consumption  of  coal  must  necessarily  be  much 
less  than  when  the  oven  is  only  heated  from  the 
top  and  one  side.  Another  advantage  of  this  range 
is  that  the  fire  can  be  raised  or  lowered  without 


burning  the  hands.  The  bars  and  boiler  can  also 
be  removed  without  disturbing  any  part  of  the  range. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  a stove  without  having 
had  some  practical  experience  of  it,  as  many  of 
these  things  have  a way  of  getting  out  of  order,  but 
this  one  promises  well.  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood, 
& Co.  are  the  makers. 

Lych  Gate,  Lawhitton,  Cornwall.— Law- 
hitton  {Sl  Michael’s)  churchyard  has  recently 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a lych  gate. 
The  new  lych  gate  is  composed  throughout  of 
English  oak.  The  roof  is  covered  with  oak  shingles, 
tinted  green,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter, 

Hackney  Marshes. — In  December  last,  the 
London  County  Council  deposited  a Bill,  by  Part 
II.  whereof  the  fee-simple  of  this  Lammas  Land 
(covering  337  acres)  was  to  be  vested  in  them  for  an 
estimated  sum  of  75,000/.,  subject  to  certain  com- 
pensations payable  to  commoners  and  others  having 
beneficial  rights  in  the  marshes.  Notice  has  just 
been  given  to  all  persons  claiming  in  respect  of 
freeholds  or  copyholds  within  Hackney  Manor,  or 
Lord's  Hold,  to  prove  their  claims,  as  a sum  of 
9'533^-  New  Consols  now  stands — under  judgment 
given  in  Crowfoot  v.  Lewis — in  the  names  of  certain 
of  the  plaintifi's,  representing  the  amount  paid  to 
them  as  drivers  of  the  manor.  The  distribution 
of  this  sum  will,  we  understand,  extinguish  all 
commonable  rights  in  the  Lammas  Lands  within 
the  Lord's  Hold  manor,  and  thus  advance  measures 
for  acquiring  the  ground  as  an  open  space  under  the 
London  Open  Spaces  Act,  1893.  Towards  the 
purchase  moneys  the  Council  have  voted  50,000/.  ; 
the  Hackney  Board  of  Works,  15,000/.  ; and  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  lord  of  the  manor,  5,000/. 

Sanit.vry  Appliances.— On  the  8th  inst.  an 
interesting  lecture  on  Sanitar.-  Appliances  was 
delivered  by  Professor  A.  Wyn’ter  Blyth,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Marylebone,  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  London  Wall.  The  lecture  was  one  of  a 
course  on  building  and  sanitary  construction,  which 
is  being  given  by  the  Carpenters’  Company  for 
the  benefit  of  students,  and  was,  therefore,  of  a 
rather  elementary  character.  Various  forms  of  good 
and  bad  traps,  closets,  and  soil-pifjes  were  shown 
and  described,  and  man-holes,  sanitary  appliances 
in  regard  to  ventilation,  &c.,  were  dealt  with.  In 
describing  the  short  hopper  closet,  reference  was 
made  to  some  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  water  for 
flushing  a closet.  The  general  result  of  those 
experiments,  which  were  rather  elaborate,  and  the 
details  of  which  will  probably  be  published  shortly, 


was  that  nothing  less  than  n minimum  of  three 
gallons  of  water  ought  to  be  used  for  flushing 
purposes,  for  nothing  less  would  properly  clean 
closets  and  household  drains. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  17. 

Instituhon  0/  Civil  Engineers  {Studenis'  Meeting). 
— Messrs.  James  and  Richard  Goodman  on  “ The  Filtration 
of  Potable  Water."  7.30p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jor 
Sanitary  Ofiicers). — Dr.  A.  Newsholme  on  “ Nature  of 
Nuisances,  including  Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which  is 
difficult."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  0/icers). — Visit  to  Friem  Barnet  Sewage  Works. 
3p.m. 

Monday,  November  ao. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — Mr.  Edward 
Faikcncr  on  “The  Grecian  House  as  Described  by 
Vitruvius."  8 p.m. 

University  College.  — Lectures  on  Chaldean  and 
Ass^Tian  Archteoloey,  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen ; 
V.,  and  “ The  Middle  Chaldean  Empire  (b.c.  2300— 
5 P-m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Address 
by  the  President,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  21. 

Institution ^ Civil  Engineers.— (\)  Mr.  William  J.  B. 
Clerke  on  “The  Tansa  Works  for  the  Water-supply  of 
Bombay.”  (2)  Mr.  Jagannath  Sadasewjee  on  “ The 
Baroda  Waterworks."  (3)  Colonel  S.  S.  Jacob  on  “The 
Water-supply  of  Jeypore,  Rajputana."  (4)  Professor  Franz 
Kreuter  On  the  Design  of  Masonry  Dams.”  8 p.m. 

Statistical  Society. — Opening  Address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Booth,  on  “ Life  and  Labour  in  London  : 
First  Results  of  an  Inquiry  based  on  the  1891  Census.” 
7.45  p.m. 

C>anitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Inspectors.)  — Professor  A.  Bostock  Hill  on 
“Trade  Nuisances.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgo^u  Architectural  Association. — Lecture  bv  Mr. 
T.  L.  Watson.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  22. 

South  Kensington  Museum  (Lecture  Hall). — Lecture*? 
on  “Greek  Sculpture"  by  Miss  E.  Sellers:  “Praxiteles.  ’ 
1.  3 p m. 

Carpenters  Hall  (London  Jl’all,  .ff.C.).— Lectures  on 
Building  and  Sanitary  Construction.  VII.  Mr.  J.  Wright 
Clarke  on  “Details  of  Plumbers'  Work."  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Ar/j.— Capt.  M.  H.  Hayes  on  "Conforma- 
tion of  the  Horse  from  the  Artistic  Point  ofView."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  to  Disinfecting  Station,  etc., 
at  St.  Pancras.  3 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.~V(r.  Ivan  C,  Barling 
on  “ The  Adjustment  of  Surveying  Instruments.”  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  November  23. 

Arts  and  Cra/ts  Exhibition. — Mr.  Walter  Crane  Ai 
" The  Use  of  Ornament."  8.30  p.m. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Greek  Sculptur#,** 
“ Pheidias  to  Lysippus,”  by  Professor  Percy  Gardnefii 
VI.  “ Praxiteles  and  Scopas."  5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  the  Sanitation  ej 
Industries  and  Occupations). — Dr.  Sinclair  White  OD' 
“ Metallic  Dusts  : Cutlery,  Tool-making,  and  other  Metidt 
Trades.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers.  — Discussiqh' 
on  Professor  George  Forbes'  paper  on  “The  ElectriciJi 
Transmission  of  Power  from  Niagara  Falls.”  8 p.m.  _ 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  Visit  to  IB 
Kent  Water-works,  Deptford.  2.20  p.m. 

Friday,  November  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H.  W.  Barnes  d 
“ Hard  Wood  Joinery,”  \vith  examples.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jw 
Sanitary  Oncers).— Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  CED 
“ Sanitary  Iaw  : English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ; Gcnetsli 
Enactments  Public  Health  Act,  1875 ; Model  By-law8^ 
SlC."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  25. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A.^ 
on  “ The  History  of  Architecture."  I.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  SPECIFICATtONS. 

79,883.— Decoration  for  Mouldings,  Cornices,  &c. 
H.  T.  Savage. — Instead  of  gilding  with  gold-leaf,  oxydis» 
metal-leaf  is,  according  to  this  patent,  employed.  Thus  i: 
is  claimed  a more  pleasing  effect  can  be  obtained  at  hal 
the  cost. 

21,008. — Bricks,  S:c.:  H.  Ha’Mgood. — The  bricks  whicl 
form  the  subject  of  this  patent  are  made  with  one  or  twt 
iron  collars  or  links  embedded  in  them.  The  space  insid* 
the  collars  forms  a long  hollow  slot  entirely  through^  th 
brick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  building  in  0 
two  iron  tubes  or  rods  perpendicularly  through  each  brid 
the  hollow  slots  being  filled  in  with  cement  as  the  wc^' 
proceeds,  the  bricks  becoming  locked  together.  _ 

21,839. — Fire  Grates:  II.  Leggott. — This  inventlOl 
relates  to  a stove  or  grate  in  which  the  heat  and  product 
of  combustion  are  made  to  pass  to  the  flue  from  the  botioH 
of  the  fire  at  the  back  through  a chamber  formed  by  di 
sloping  forward  of  the  back  of  the  grate,  on  each  sidw 
which  is  placed  a vertical  chamber  with  air  inlets,  and  pre 
vided  also  with  openings  tq  the  room.  These  openings  ca 
be  opened  or  closed  to  regulate  the  admission  of  cold  0 
warm  air  into  the  room,  thus  raising  or  lowering  tb 
temperature  of  the  department  as  desired. 

22,738. — Sewer  Pipes  : D.  G.  Andreev. _ — The  socket  * 
double  rebated,  or  has  two  parts  of  different  intenu 
diameter,  the  p.art  of  the  smaller  diameter  forming  a see 
for  the  plain  end  of  the  pipe,  whije  the  part  of  large 
diameter  forms  a groove  or  channel  into  which  the  cemei 
or  clay  for  making  the  joint  sound  and  watertight  . 
introduced 
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1,5.938  and  5,939.  — Fireproof  Paints,  Oil, 

1 UMPOSITION  : A’.  J.  Doyle. — This  invention  rel.ites  to  the 
lethod  of  manufacture  of  composition,  consisting  mainly 
f a mi-sture  of  vinegar,  lime-water,  salt,  alum,  petroleum, 
nd  fat  or  clay. 

^8,518.— Fireproof  Plastic  Material  for  Cement  ; 
'..  Stone. — Peplash  and  potash  is  added  to  the  material 
'hile  in  a burning  or  melting  state. 

12,134.— Ventilator  or  Cowl:  B.  H.  Budding, jun. 
-Tills  invention  consists  of  peculiarly  shaped  vanes,  placed 
datively  at  an  angle,  and  the  claim  is  to  induce  a current 
nd  exhaust  the  air. 

17,204. — Hi^nges  : Held  (Cologne). — According  to  this 
vention,  a rising  hinge  without  springs  is  made  to  act  by 
e weight  of  the  door. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT, 
i October  30.-^20,421,  T.  Cainlc,  Sewer  Ventilation. — 
p.4a9>  J-  Phillips,  Air  and  Water-tight  Pipe-joint  for 
lewers,  &c. — 20,439,  C.  Scull,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns. — 
[5,446,  W.  Thompson,  Roofing  Tile.s  and  Method  of 
jecuring  Same. — 20,452,  H.  Holland,  Fixing  Door-knobs 
fpon  Spindles.— 20,457,  J-  Reid,  Valve  Closets.— 20,473, 

. Addison,  Drain  Stoppers. 

October  31. — 20,515,  R-  Patterson,  Water-closets  and 
frinaIs.-|-2o,528,  B.  Story,  Brick  Stock  or  Block. — 20,541, 

. Greening,  Drain  Pipes  and  Joints. — 20,542,  E.  Graham 
id  E.  Hesketh,  Tenoning  Tools  or  Mortising  Machines. 
-20,564,  D.  White,  Employment  of  Compressed  Air  for 
praying  Paint,  Tar,  Whitewash,  &c.— 20,566,  W.  Osmeiit, 
reating  Tenons  on  the  End  of  the  Rails  of  Doors  and 
her  like  Frames. — 20,596,  F.  Uafzger,  Insulating  Bricks, 
u. — 2o,6oi,  E.  Duiiford,  Sash-fasteners. 

! November  i. — 20,616,  R.  Bowes,  Fireplaces  or  Hearths. 
-20,638,  E.  Morgan, _ Brick  or  Building  Block. — 20,654, 
..  Macdonald,  Panellingfor  Buildings,  &c.,  also  applicable 
ir  Forming  the  Exposed  Surfaces  of  |Various  Surfaces  to 
’roduce  an  Imitation  Marble,  &C. — 20,656,  A.  Mirza, 
ecuring  the  Doors  of  Strong  Rooms,  See. — 20,674,  C. 
.eiser,  Automatic  Alarm  for  Preventing  the  Opening  of 
ioors,  &c. 

November^  2.— 20,720,  J.  Nixon,  Automatic  Window- 
istener,  applicable  to  Sliding  Doors,  Panels,  &c.— 20,727, 
Cope,  Preventing  the  Escape  of  Sewer  Gas. — 20,730, 

'.  Coork,  Latches  and  Bolts. — 20,740,  J.  Kelly,  Ball 
.^ater  Hydrants.— 20,74?,  J-  J.  and  A.  Lea,  Swing 

lovable  Joints  for  Electric  Light  Fittings.— 20,742, 

aldwin.  Rendering  Asphalte,  Cement,  and  similar 
aving  Non-Slippery. — 20,755,  T.  Marshall,  Window- 
ishes. — 20,762,  T.  Greene  and  C.  Walker,  Gas  Lighting. 
•20,772,  H.  Holland,  Fixing  Door  Knobs  upon  Spindles. 
|-2o,79i,  B.  Dawson,  Lime  Kilns.— 20,814,  W.  Watson, 
lanhole  Frames  and  Covers. 

'November  3. — 20,832,  J.  Atherton,  Waste  Water- 
osets.— 20,876.  _W.  Dodd,  Fixing  Glass  in  Windows. — 
B,88o,  E.  Dickinson,  Weather  Boards  or  Draught  Pre- 
snters. — 20,899,  G.  Underwood,  Drain-pipes. 

November  4.-20,909,  J.  Neate,  Chimney  Top  or  Cowl. 
^20,948,  T.  Pitt,  Dovetailing  the  Backs  of  Tiles.— 20,999, 
l.  Vaughan  and  others,  Construction  of  Girders. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
y,24i,  T.  Durrans,  Means  of  Fastening  for  Securing 
mdows.— 18,615,  R-  Ham,  Air  Flaps  for  Sewers  and 
entilation. — 18,719,  T.  & J.  Witter,  Protecting  Buildings. 
-18,801,  C.  Kbrte.  Siphon  Cisterns.— 19,171.— C.  Taylor 
id  J.  Lomax,  Attaching  Door  Handles  and  Knobs  to 
eir  Spindles.— 19, *72,  J.  Coulthurst,  Locketted  Earthen- 
are  Drain  Pipes.— 19,540,  A.  Sanders  and  G.  Beck.— 
1.639,  J-  Porter,  Stoves  or  Fireplaces.— 10,643,  J-  Reid, 
I'phon  Valves  for  Cisterns,  &c.— 19,703,  L.  Jones,  Fire- 
ay-— »9.7to.  J.  Wilson,  Kitchen  Fire  Ranges.— 19.833, 

. Diets,  Ventilating.— 19,888,  J.  White  and  G.  Phillips, 
indow  Sashes  and  Frames,  &c. — 19,939,  A.  Mack,  Com- 
>site  Boards  or  Slabs  for  Building  Purposes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Tivo  Months.) 

21,106,  W.  Barradough  and  A.  R.  Rhodes,  Fireplaces.— 
,64s,  G.  Pearce,  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Boring 
mber. — 24,044,  D.  Gill,  Method  of  Isolating  Rooms  in 
•ivale  Houses  and  Other  Buildings.— 24,117,  J.  Parker, 
aking  Water-closet  Seats.— 12,880,  R.  Bammann,  Pro- 
iction  of  Marble-like  Plaster.— 15,368,  J.  Barnsley,  Stench 
•ap  for  Use  in  Lavatories,  Baths,  Sinks,  &c.— 17,843,  H. 
ills.  Clamps. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

too  9fo/o  o/o/o 
Teak,  B.I.  ..  load  9/10/0  15/to/o 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu  2/3  3/6 

Asn.  Canada  load  3/5/0  3/10/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do 3/0/0  4/5/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  1/5/a  s/10/0 

Oak,  do 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Canada  S/io/o  7/0/0 

Pino,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3/5/0 
Do.  YelJow  ....  a/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  D'ntslc,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/a 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  ... . 2/10/0  ^15/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  St  iststd  100  9/o/o  lo/io/o 
Do.  4th  <St  3rd  ..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Fetershurg, 
ist yellow  ....  10/0/0  13/10/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow.,  S/o/o  9/0/0 

Do.  white a/10/0  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0 16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  aa/io/o  29/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  17/0/018/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  xo/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  dt 

ind  6/to/o  7/15/0 

" ~J.l.  g/ojo 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq..  I In.  prep. 


3/0/0  iS/0/0 


0/10/6  0/15/0 
0/7/3  0/12/6 
o/S/3  D/7/0 


Henduras,  ..dec 


(3,  i/« 


DME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  6.— By /.  Baker  6-  Son:  "The  Kilburn 
ill,  Shoot-up-Hill,  Hrondesbury,  part  f.  and  part  l.g.r. 
, 2,2oo7. — By  Wcatherall  Green:  iB,  St.  Michael’s- 
, Stockwell,  f.,  r.  40^.,  430/ ; 341  and  243,  South  Lambeth- 
, ii.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  is.,  r.  96/.,  610/.  ; 5 and  6,  Stock- 
tl-av.,  u t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  2s.,  r.  84^.,  460/.— By  A. 
uurtas,  Peyer  Miles  : " The  Shropshire  Brewery,” 
sllington,  Salop,  and  sixteen  public  and  beer  houses 
ached,  f.  and  1.,  9,600/. — By  flfoss  Jameson:  54, 
ayton  Gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los. 

J.  <5r*  R.  Kemp  dr»  Co.  ; 105,  Cr.vwford-st.! 
irylebone,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  75/.,  350/. 
'I0VEMBER7. — Field Sb* Sons : 53,  High-st.,  Borough, 
178/.  3S.  6d.,  2,850/.— By /•.  /fz.  Glasier:  it,  Hall-st 
y-rd.,  u.t.  49  jTS.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  37/.,  345/. ; 5 and  6,  Park- 
Kensington,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  76/.,  730/.— By  i9. 
Tivn:  23,  High-st.,  Plumstead,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 
■’i®??'’’  I *u’  S-*'-  3^-  3S-,  120/. ; 45^ 

Lilheshall-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  los.,  r. 
■>  725''-  : 55.  57,  Lillieshall-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  12/. '3s.' 
8/;,  735/-— By  Wilkinson,  Son  dr»  Welch  (at  Brighton)  ’• 

. Trafalgar-st.,  Brighton,  f.r.  25/.,  400/.;  2 to' 8 even, 
gby-pl.,  f.r.  73/.,  1^035/.  ; 9,  32,  Adur-ter.,  Southwick, 
27/.,  465/.  ; 16,  White  Rock-pl.,  f.r.  15/.  7s.  8d.,  250/. 
Iove.mqer  8.— By  FuH’er,  Price  Furber-.zt,  23  asi 
:eler-st.,  Spitalfields,  f.r.  no/.,  1,100/.— By  J.  H 
Inter:  50,  Bush-rd.,  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r! 
12s.,  220/. — By  T.  G.  Wharton:  321,  323,  Burdett-rd., 
lehouse,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  80/.,  600/. 
rovEMBERio.— By.Sa^^r<5r*  26,  27,  Sisters’ -av., 

pham,  f.r.  i55^-i  *!4S5^-  '•  “Urquhart  House,”  Bunting- 
1,  Herts,  and  2 acres,  f.r.  45/.,  700/. 

Zontractions  used  in  these  Lists.—Y.^.r,  for  freehold 
ind-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for 
roved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
ar  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
mated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
urn ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
ue  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
for  yard,  &c.] 


Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  ., 

Box,  Turkey  ton  -j,-,- 

Rose,  Rio 8/0/0  20/0/0 

BahU  ..........  7/0/0  r8/o/o 


4/0/0 


Do- 


0/0/6  0/1/3 


2/2/5  0/0/0 


TIMBER  [eonttnued). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  o/o/jl  0/0/7 

METALS. 
Iron->Plg,tn  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London ihitt  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales s/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Stafibrdshlte, 

in  London 6/o/q  6/id/o 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  45/10/0  45/15/0 
Best  selected  46/0/0  46/5/0 
Sheets,  strong . , 54/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 42/5/0  42/12/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/o/4i  O/O/S 
L E A D — P I g , 

Spanish. .....ton  9/15/0  9/16/3 

brands  9/17/6  lo/o/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  ii/o/o  0/0/0 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  21/5/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   21/15/0  o/o/e 

Tin— Straits.. ....  76/10/0  77/0/0 

Australian 77/0/077/10/0 

English  Ingots.^  81/to/o  82/0/0 

Banca 88/0/0  89/0/0 

BllUton  ........  79/0/0  60/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/5/a  20/10/0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  32/10/032/15/0 

Do,  Ceylon 27/10/0  a7/is<- 

Palm,  Lagos 26/10/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 23/5/0  23/10/0 

Do.  brown  21/15/0  o/o/o 

Cottonseed  ref....  21/15/0  2^0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  o/to/o 
Archangel„„»  o/ia/6  0/0/0 


HASTINGS. — For  the  erection  of  class-room,  alterations  to  builtl- 
ngs,  &c..  for  the  Holltngton  School  Board.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & 
Skiller,  architects,  5.  Havelock-road,  Hastings.  Quantities  by  the 
architects  :— 


Chapman  St  CuiT. 

Hy.  Ashdown  

E,  Gutsell  

A.  H.  White 

Padghain  & Hutchinson. 


..,^677  . 


S.  Geary .£585  t6 

U.  Snow 573  o 

W.  Small 544  18 

Easton  d:  Cramp 540  o 

J.  Elliott,  HolHngton 
(accepted)  510  0 


IIURSTFIERPOINT  (Sussex).  — For  rebuilding  ironmonger's 
shop  and  house,  in  High-street,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex  :— 

Pearsey £Bfo  \ Godley  (accepted) >£800 

Cripps 820  I [All  of  Hurst.] 


LANCASTER. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ndditional  block 
and  wing  at  the  asylum,  for  the  Committee  of  Lancashire  Asylums 
Hoard.  Mr.  E.  Howard  Dawson,  architect,  41,  Market-street, 
Lancaster.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

Nurses'  Block. 

W.  Harrison,  Builder,  Lancaster  1 

W.  Huntington,  C.  & J I 

W.  E.  Hartley,  S.  St  P.,  .,  r.£s>x57  >8  0 

Jos.  Kay,  P.  & G„  ,!  fAS.  5/ 

G.  Bly.ard,  Painter,  J 

Neia  If'amen’s  Hospital  Il'inff. 

W.  Harrison,  Builder,  Lancaster  \ 

W.  Huntington,  C.  & J.,  I - , 

K.  Hall.  S.  & P..  >£3.367  6 3 

G.  Blyard,  P..  C.,  Sr  P j 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.] 

..IjARNET,— For  the  supply  of  400  tons  broken  granite,  Bardon 
Hill,  &c.,  for  the  Local  Board : — 


Onfliths  (Guernsey  granite)  15  9 

Crimley  & Son 13  5 

Whitwick  Granite  Co 11  8 


Enderby  Granite  Co 

Herbert  Clarke  .Sr  Co 

Fergusson  Starltey  

Tryc  

Nowell  ft  Co.  (accepted).. 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  Palace 
of  Varieties,  for  the  Empire  Palace  Company,  Limited  (first 
contract),  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect,  9,  Warwiclc-court. 
Holbom.  London.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson, 
surveyor,  5,  Great  James-street.  W.C. 


T.  P.  Hall  :....:.£r}'.t 

Stephens.  Bastow.  & Co.  -- 

Sapeote  & Sons  

Wilcock  

J.  Bowen 

Hariey  & Son  

T.  Rowbotham 

W.  Hopkins  


W.  fkJ.Webb ,£1 

Moffatt  & Sons.. i 

J.  H.  Lovatt i< 

F.  Kirk  k 

S.  R.  Lnmble  k 

B.  Whitehouse.  Binning. 
ham  (accepted) k 


,196 


BRISTOL.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  boot  factory  of 
Messrs.  Hutchins* May,  Portland-square,  Bristol.  Mr,  W.  Holbrow 
surveyor.  16,  John-street,  Bristol  ;— 

Eastabrook  & Sons ^780  | G.  Humphreys  /TroS 

w Church  698  E.  Clark  


Cowliu  & Son  666  I H.  J.  Ross'iter.'.' 


540 


CAMBRIDGE.- Accepted  for  vicarage  house,  for  SL  Barnabas 
parish.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  8A.  Whitehall:— 

W.  Saint,  Cambridge £1.817  0 

[Five  other  tenders.]  ’ 


CAMBRIDGE— Accepted  for  n pair  ofseral-detachcd  residences. 
Lyndewode-road.  for  tlie  Rev.  B.  W.  Adams.  Mr.  Fredk.  West, 
architect,  Coombe-road,  Croydon  1— 

W.  Saint  £1,650  o o 

[No  competition.] 


CARDIFF.— For  alterations  to  '•  Duffryn  Arms  " public-house 
for  Messrs.  Hancock  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  C.  C Jones  architect 
Cardiff:-  ■'  ' 

S.  Shepton  & Son  .... 

Kno.x  * Wells 

J.  Hopkins 


I Picfcford  & Sons ^238  1 

J.  Thomas  220 

( J.  Gibson  (accepted)  198 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  Free  Library  buildings.  South 
Splotlands.  lor  the  committee  of  the  Free  Library.  Cardiff.  Messrs 
Habershon  & Fawckner,  architects,  Pearl.  ' ' " --  -•  • • ’ 


llallett  i Son  .... 

j.  T.  Turner 

G,  Haywood 

Rees  Si  Thomas  .. 

Jones  & Co 

Jones  Brothers  .... 

D.  Davies  

W.  Barry  Richards 


O.  Lewis  . 

J.  Allan  ... 

G,  Griffith 

Best  & Co 

Cadw.alladet&Hock. 

fridge  

Cox  iSc  Bardo  

Newly  & Co 

Puwell  & Mansfield. 

T.  E,  Cloiiter : 

Robins  ; 

H,  Davies ; 

Knight  Si  Harvey  .. 


Cardiff.  Quantities 

•£1.075  0 0 


Samuel £2.5co  c 

E.  Bradshaw  3.IS  < 

Thomas  Browne  ,.  2.134  < 
J.  Price  Williams  ..  2.075  1 


I Isaac  Jones  £2.005  to 

■ JohnSimon  Roberts. 

I Denbigh* 1.943  0 

I I • Provisionally  accepted. 


EARL'S  HEATON  (Yorks.). — Accepted  for  paving,  kerbing, 
flagging,  &c.,  High-road  and  Town-street,  for  the  SoothiU  Nether 
Local  Board.  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  C.E.,  35,  Manor-road,  Bradford. 
Yorks. ' 
Harrison  Barradough,  Brighouso £1,636  o 0 


LLANDtLO. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Cefneithra, 
for  the  Llandebie  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  archi- 
tect. Llandiio 

Evans  & John  (too  late)  . ,^r, 235  I W.ilters.  Mainwaring,  & 

fc.  W.  Deakms  1.225  Powell,  Cross  Hands. 

I Llanelly  (accepted)  .....£r,2oo 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  chimney  shaft  (contract 
No.  i)  King's-road  Electricity  Station,  for  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry. 
Mr.  Wm.  Nisbet  Biair.  Borough  Engineer,  Vestry  Hall,  St. 
Pancras,  London.  N.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing.  46, 
Strand . 

Burroan&Son  £5.718  of  Smart  ,£4.094  o 

Jerrard 4.800  0 ( J.  E.  Johnson  & Son  ..  3,860  o 

Spencer*  Co 4,676  o J.  Stead  3.8M  o 

H.WalliStCo 4.650  o|Kellett*Co 3.557  i 

Godson  and  Son  4.367  0 1 KeUy  Bros 3,437  c 

Wall... 4.450  0 W.  .Veil.  Turner-road, 

Mowlem  & Co 4,421  0 Burdett.road • 3,332  0 

Holden  & Myles 4,168  o | J.  Yates*  Co.  t 3.W  o 

•Accepted,  ) Withdrawn. 


& Lamble £*-fi3x  | ^oung  & Lonsdale  £>.514 

I eacock  Brothers 1,548  Allen*  Sous  . 

Puiey  & Lumley  1.525  [ E.  Toms  


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  158,  Regent-street,  W..  for  tho 
London  Catering  Company.  Messrs.  Saville  & Martin,  architects 
Dacre  House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

* * Co^ £1,136  I Milder^*  Edge £900 


935  I Drew  * Cadm. 


LONDON.— For  reconstruction  of  party  structure.  99  & 100, 
leet-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  R,  Baker,  Messrs.  Saville  & Martin, 
•chitects.  Dacre  House,  Arundel-street,  Strand.  W.C. 

Ward*  Lamble  >^739  I Allen  & Sons  £568 


LONDON.— For  gasfittlngs,  &c.  (lenders  to  be  with  designs),  at 
ie  “ Elgin  Anns,"  Ladbroke-grove-road.  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Dickenson, 
tessrs.  riird  & Walters,  architects,  64,  Seymour-place,  w. 

£337  I Buckley  -k  Beacli ,£283 


LONDON, — For  new  roa 
Btixton;— 

G.  Porter  £978 

Fry  Bros.  949 

John  Neave 931 

' S.  Davis  * Son  ....  880 

Hoare  * Son 880 

M.W.H,  Jennings  ..  865: 

Cattoil  B30 

S.  Hudson 825 

Porter,  Harrison  & Co.  779 
C.  Wimpey  * Co 745 


I sewers,  Raleigh  House  Estate, 

W.  L.andridge ..£718  0 o 

W.  H.  Wheeler 715  6 8 

H.  Loader  699  tG  8 

T.  Adams 6^  9 0 

PeiU  * Son  697  0 0 

Lagdon  & Crawford..  Got  o o 
Mayo  & Co..  Peckford- 
place  Works,  Brix- 
ton-road,  S.W.*  ....  <04  o o 

W.  Pavey 435  o 0 

•Accepted 

Too  late. 

Brown  Bros £940  0 o | R.  Ballard £780  16  6 


LONDON.— For  the  extension  of  quarters  at  the  wotkliouse, 
Plum5teadj_for  the  Woolwich  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  O Cook 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W. 


. Guardians’  Offices,  Woolwich. 

Brooks.  63,  Finsburj-.pavement,  E.C. 

‘ — Woolwich  and  Dis- 


London  Amalga- 
mated Builders  ..£1,902  5 

F.  H.  Higgs 1,760  o 

Tlie  Co-operative 

Builders 1.600  0 

Wall  &•  Co 1,539  o 

Yerfaury  * Sons.... 


C.  Ci 


roy  .. 


1,503  ( 


E.  Proctor  

Carlick  & Holton  . . 
W.  Lawrence 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  (Glam,).— For  sewering,  paving,  *c..  Craw. 

simy-street,  ^ nysbwl,  for  the  Local  Board : 

Evan  Davi« £38112  8 

Edward  Williams.  Cribbyii-ddw,  Ynysbwl* 337  g a 

• Accepted. 


NEATH  (Wales).— For  the  construction  of  road,  erection  of 
bridges,  *c.,  from  Crytiaut  to  Seven  Sisters,  for  the  District  High- 
M.  Davies,  Surveyor,  58,  Water-street, 


-ay  Board 

Ne.3lh:— 

D.  Jenkins. £5.460 

Crwys*  Hoborough  3.459 

3.093 


Strachan 


I Elliott  & Pauling, 

Westminster*  ....£2,850  < 
I • Accepted. 


ST.  HELEN’S  (Isle  of  Wight),— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  : 
block  of  stabling  (turret  clock  for  stabling  not  included)  water 
basins  and  temple,  and  60a  ft.  terrace,  &c..  at  Woodlands  Vale  nea: 
Ryde.  for  Genera!  the  Hon.  Somerset  J.  C.  Calthorpe,  J.P.  D L 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  R.  C.  Davy  & Stephen  Salter,  ' 
Maidenhead  and  Isle  of  Wight  I— 

Isaac  Barton,  Ryde £3,911  1 


of 


Sale 

George  Boyson £375  , 

Wm,  Barton 300  ( 

MattliewNaylot*Son  398  t 


I Peter  Smith,  Hope- 

road,  Sale*  £26 

I * Accepted. 
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SCARBOROUGH.— Accepteil  for  Che  erection  of  new  buUdings, 
and  alterations  at  the  Scarborough  Union  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  John  Petch,  architect,  Bai-street, 
Scarborough , 

Brieitivtri.  G-c.—Tetch  !e  Fox jLi9>  0 ° 

J9i>urs  //'ori.— Thos.  Myers  33S  •'>  “ 

S/aring.— Joseph  Hardgrave  « n 

HtoHnf.  is-c.— Septs.  Bland 
Plumbific.—^.'V.Vttcy  ... 

Painting.—].  H.  Eastwood. 


[AU  of  Scarirarougb.} 


91  8 6 
75  «9  6 
9 13  o 


£^7  19  ' 


SEVENOAKS.— Accepted  on  basis  of  schedule  of  prices  for 
levelling,  metalling,  sewering,  ic..  Argyle  and  Beech  roads,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jabea  Mann.  C.E.,  Surveyor.  Local  Board 
Offices,  Aigyle-road.  Sevenoaks: — 

Sidney  Hudson.  Streatham. 


STROUD— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  workhouse,  for 


the  Union  Guardians. 
Stroud : — 

A,  S.  Cooke.... 

N.  Baxter 

F.  Dudbridge .. 

E.  Beavis 

H.  Beavis 

J.  Poulton 


^ 11.  C.  Fisher,  architect,  6,  Rowcroft, 


C.  Hook  .^338  J4 

J.  Lewis  &:  Sons 323  0 

H.  Alderwick 320  0 

Wall  i Hook 307  o 

English  & Sons, 

Stroud  (accepted) . . 305  10 


SURBITON.— For  the  construction  of  sewer.  &c.,  at  outfall, 
Kingston.on-Thames,  for  the  Improvement  Commission.  Mr. 
Samuel  Mather.  C.E..  Vicloria.road,  Surbiton : — 

S.  Kavanagh ;£ato  o o 

S.  Atkins,  Ktagston.on-Tliames  (accepted) 186  7 6 


THORPE  (Norfolk).— For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of  cotUges 
' 5 county  asylum.  Thorpe,  for  the  Norfolk  County  Council. 
'.  H.  B.  Heslop,  C.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Norwich.  Quantities 


by  Surveyor 

H.  Lacey  £1.760  ' 

R.  Mayes  1.598 

W.  Evans 1,529  1 

F.  J.  Hippersoti  ....  1.511  i 

J.  Smith I. .140  ' 

Norwich  Industrial 
Builders' Society  1,395  r 


T.  H.  Blyth I 

Brown  A:  Co i 

Hunt  & Son i 

R.  W.  Riches.  Post, 
wick.  Norwich*  ..  i 
•Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


'J'HE 


• THE  BUILDER  " CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June,  1693.) 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts  ; DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  ofdet^,  &c. 


•2!  Lichfirid'^ 
•3.  St.  Alban’s 
•4.  Peterbofo' 
•5.  Wells 
•6.  Exeter 
*7.  Salisbury 


24.  Truro 

25.  St.  David's 
•26.  York 

27.  RipoQ 

28.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 

the  numbers  of  “THE  BUILDER"  containing  these 
irints  of  “ “ 


9.  Norwich 
>0.  Rochester 
'll.  Lincoln 

12.  Gloucester 

13.  Sc.  Paul's 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 


19.  Southwell 

20.  Worcester 


>.  St.  Asaph  3 


being  2ur  0/  print-,  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  plan,  and 
DESCRIPTION  OP  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD,  ST.  ALBAN'S, 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER,  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  bad,  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
packing  of  reprints  extra;  single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  sets  together,  6d 
gw  (rae  wnole  series  (including  reprints)  16s. ; post-free,  17s.  6tl.] 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


This  series,  which  Is  in  all  respects  slmilat  to  the  above,  will  be 
continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month  until  March  next. 

1893. 


7 Dunkeld  7<tn.  6 ] ^ sl  Andres } 3 | Mar.  3 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


'THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

^ (15  In.  by  It)  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d. ; b 


PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post  3s. 


London  : PutlUker  0/  '•  THE  BUILDER,"  #0.  CaSherint-st.,  7V.C 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.P.  (why  should  they  not!).— R.  R.  (your  question  could  only 
appear  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement). — T.  W.  A.  (next  week  ; 
sent  coo  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  dtc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


3 compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cann0t  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicaHont . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newsdtems)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES, 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE 
SHIPS,  TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  dfty  words)  or  under 4s.  5d. 

Each  additional  Ibe  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lbes  (about  thirty  words)  or  under ts.  Sd. 

Each  additional  Une  (about  ten  words)  os.  6<1. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*••  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  b Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubUsher 
ol  “TBH  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catherbe-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  "Classification  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-FAST 
OK^  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  btended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  b by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


t reach  the  Office  before  : 


1 WEDNESDAY 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.,  left  at  the  Office  b rech  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  CO  PI  Es  ONLY  should  be  seoL 


PERSONS  Advertlsmgb  " The  Builder,  may  have 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherbe-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  /ree  ^ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  s ' 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


I By  Post  (caref^y  packed),  1 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRID6E,Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Rxecuted  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  resideatll 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  1 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  Ne«  < 
Zealand,  India,  Chba,  Ceylon,  Ac.  26s.  per  annum.  Remlttucaii 
(payabU  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIE^)  should  be  addressed  to: 
the  PobUsber  of  " THE  Builder,  No.  4«,  Catherbe-street,  W.C, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.; 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


HAM  HILL  STONS. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special] 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOU 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fret 
Address,  The  HamHill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokt 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  i Mr.  E.A 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advi 


ABpEalte.  — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavu 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fioot! 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow* sheds  and  milk-rooms 

S'anaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
ontractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  A SON,  20,  Parliament-st,,  S.W 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'TABLESANDDIARY, 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  x/-  Post  t/i.  [Advi 


SFHAGUE  & CO.. 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Ilarding-st,,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


THE 


Freicli  isilalti 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS,! 
WASI'HOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  b( 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nen 
General  Post  Office,  and  other  ■ 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

zmo  AHB  COPPER  EOOFIlTa 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

XjOI^IDOI^T.  4’4'  LZ‘VET?.I=>OOXj.  -S’*  G-LA^SCH-OWi 

352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  EnocE-sonare. 

218  and  220,  HigE-street,  BorongE,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  M0NTA6NE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERN AI.  FASTENINOSi 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices;  Fitzroy  Works,  EVSTON  BOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Ro\al  A cad f my  F.xhibiticm,  1893. 
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Same  French  Decorative  Work. 

j^HE  so-called  exhi- 
bition of  French 
Decorative  Art 
at  the  Grafton 
Gallery,  regarded 
as  a whole,  must 
be  pronounced  to 
be  an  egregious 
failure,  and  in 
fact  a complete 
falsifying  of  the  expectations  held  out  when 
it  was  announced.  An  exhibition  which 
really  constituted  an  adequate  representation 
of  French  decorative  art  of  the  present  day 
would  be  an  event  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  would  merit  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion and  criticism.  But  the  exhibition  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cases  containing  collec- 
tive examples  of  the  work  turned  out  by 
some  eminent  porcelain  and  pottery  manu 
facturers  (in  some  of  which  there  is  a good 
deal  more  of  trade  than  art),  and  that 
containing  examples  of  J.  P.  Brateau’s 
admirable  silver  and  pewter  work,  the 
exhibition  is  a collection  of  odds-and-ends. 
There  are  half-a-dozeii  pieces  ol  furniture, 
none  ol  them  very  good  ; a couple  of  designs 
for  wall-paper;  a few  characteristic  designs  for 
posters ; some  pieces  of  exceedingly  bad 
stained  glass,  among  which  Champigneulle, 
who  is  really  an  artist  in  stained  glass,  is 
represented  by  possibly  the  worst  thing  he 
ever  did  (an  imitation  Japanese  picture  in 
stained  glass) ; a few  really  good  bits  of  metal 
work,  and  a heterogeneous  collection  of  en- 
gravings and  etchings,  which  are  not  decora- 
tive design  at  all,  and  have  no  place  in  an 
exhibition  such  as  this  professes  to  be.  The 
ignorant  manner  in  which  this  exhibition  has 
been  puffed  by  the  daily  press,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  is  as 
amusing  as  the  purring  satisfaction  of  the 
purchasers  of  objels  de  luxe,  who  regard  tiieir 
predilection  for  expensive  trifles  as  evidence 
of  a taste  for  art. 

Nevertheless,  unsatisfactory  and  disap- 
pointing as  it  is,  the  exhibition  contains  a 
few  things  which  arc  interesting  and  original 
as  design,  and  a good  deal  of  very  beautiful 
material  and  workmanship,  and  in  some 
points  it  certainly  affords  matter  for  instruc- 
tive comparison  with  our  own  exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,”  which  is  open  in  another 


hall,  and  to  which  the  exhibition  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  was  obviously  intended  to  be 
a contrast  and  a rival,  and  might  have  been 
made  a very  important  one.  At  the  "Arts  and 
Crafts”  we  are  everywhere  met  by  llie 
evidence  of  a recognised  principle  in  design  ; 
there  are  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done 
in  design,  and  they  are  not  done.  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  conscious  of  a certain 
coarseness  of  material  and  want  of  finish  in 
execution  in  much  of  the  work  exhibited  ; an 
ostentation  of  simplicity  of  design,  which  is 
sometimes  carried  too  far.  There  is  an  art 
for  the  palace  as  well  as  for  the  house  and 
the  cottage,  and  this  is  barely  recognised  by 
the  " Arts  and  Crafts  ” exhibitors.  A great  deal 
of  the  work  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  on  the 
contrary,  savours  too  much  of  the  palace,  of 
the  salon,  in  that  the  elements  of  costliness 
and  show  are  more  predominant  in  it  than  that 
of  conscientious  design.  This  absence  of 
principle  in  decorative  design  gives  to  a 
collection  of  French  work— even  one  so 
inadequate  as  this — an  appearance  of  greater 
variety  as  compared  with  such  work  as 
is  exhibited  at  the  "Arts  and  Crafts,”  con- 
cerning which  a French  visitor  complained 
to  us  that  it  seemed  "all  of  one  school. 
Now  in  reality  the  "Arts  and  Crafts,”  though 
perhaps  rather  a clique  exhibition,  lias  no 
lack  of  variety  in  style  and  treatment ; what 
strikes  the  French  eye  as  monotony  arises, 
we  suspect,  from  that  subordination  to  cer- 
tain generally  recognised  principles  as  to  what 
may  and  may  not  be  done  with  a special 
process  or  material.  The  French  decorative 
artist  hardly  seems  to  have  any  principles  in 
this  sense  ; his  principles  at  all  ev'entsdonot 
hinder  him  from  perpetrating  a wliole  easeful 
of  superbly  executed  porcelain  dishes  in  the 
shape  of  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  with  their  bodies 
hollow  and  open  on  the  top;  this  sort  of 
thing  gives  "variety,”  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  variety  which  would  not  be  admitted 
into  such  an  exhibition  as  the  "Arts  and 
Crafts,”  and  would  only  attract  the  finger  of 
scorn  if  it  were. 

This  tendency  to  waste  splendid  execution 
on  work  which  is  thoroughly  bad  in  idea  is 
seen  in  its  most  marked  form  in  the  case  of 
porcelain  objects  by  Lachenal,  which  appears 
to  form  to  the  average  visitor  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibition,  and  has 
received  so  much  foolish  praise  in  the  daily 
papers.  Granted  that  the  colour  and  lustre 
of  these  articles  are  superb;  that  does  not 


alter  the  fact  that  these  realistic  birds,  in 
various  excited  attitudes,  made  into  dishes 
and  tureens,  &c.,  represent  the  very  worst 
and  most,  vulgar  taste  as  far  as  design  is 
concerned  j they  are  things  which  we  should 
imagine  no'  artist  would  have  on  his 
table  ; at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  tbfey 
would  simply  be  jeered  at.  Yet  all  this  praise 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
are  finely  executed  and  are  the  work  of  a 
very  celebrated  Paris  firm  ; and  we  are  told 
in  one  of  the  notes  which  are^inserted  in  the 
catalogue  (to  impress  the  mind  of  the  igno- 
rant sightseer)  that  " important  works  by  M. 
Lachenal  have  been  acquired  for  the  museums 
of  Paris,  Sevres,  Limoges,  St.  Etienne, 
London,  &c.”  : a sort  of  challenge  to  the 
spectator,  who  is  supposed  to  be  over- 
awed by  this  statement  of  the  celebrity 
of  M.  Lachenal's  work.*  If  the  things 
bought  for  the  various  museums  named 
are  of  this  type,  we  can  only  say,  so 
much  the  worse  ; they  had  much  better  have 
been  forgotten.  Of  other  porcelain  exhibited 
that  of  Deck  is  nearly  always  in  good  taste, 
and  always  beautiful  in  execution  ; it  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  display  much  fancy  or 
variety,  when  taken  as  a whole  ; it  repre- 
sents ordinary  ideas  in  faience  carried 
out  with  very  superior  workmanship  ; 
always  satisfactory,  but  rather  superficial  in 
interest.  The  works  by  Kneepflin  belong  to 
the  same  school,  with  a little  more  in- 
dividuality of  character;  indeed  in  the  large 
barbotine  vase  (347)  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  his  case,  the  outline  of  the 
vase,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  regard  to 
its  shape  and  the  quasi-Oriental  ornament 
over  it,  is  to  a great  extent  spoiled  by 
the  incomprehensible  and  ugly  serpentine 
appendage  which  seems  to  twist  round  it. 
Dalpayrat,  in  his  " Pieces  in  Gres  Flammds,” 
has  produced  some  very  interesting 
works,  based  a good  deal  on  Japanese  art, 
but  remarkable  for  the  rich  quality  of  colour 
and  surface  which  he  has  attained  ; form  is 
little  considered,  it  is  true,  or  rather  the  form 
consists  in  the  avoidance  of  definite  form  ; 
but  the  colours  are  like  those  of  fruit  rather 
than  pottery,  and  the  effect  of  the  collection 
is  really  remarkable. 


The  same  system  has  been  adopted  throughout  the 
catalogue,  of  giving  statements  of  the  in^portant  institu- 
tions which  have  pureha.sed  ibis  or  that  class  of  work  ; a 
kind  of  effort  to  cook  up  a fictitious  interest  about  them 
which  one  is  inclined  to  resent  very  much. 
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Tiie  few  pieces  of  furniture  exhibited  are 
curiously  significant.  A carved  bookcase  in 
the  large  room  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
highly-finished  work,  but  what  we  should 
call  weak  in  detail,  and  especially  in  the 
knots  of  buds  made  to  stand  out  up  the 
angles  of  the  door-stiles,  giving  a rather 
gimcrack  effect,  and  moreover  representing  a 
quantity  of  wood  cut  to  waste  to  pro- 
duce it,  unless  these  excrescences  are 
really  fixed  on,  which  would  be  still 
worse.  A grand  piano,  byMdlle.  Desbordes, 
painted  and  varnished  white  and  splashed 
all  over  the  top  with  a riot  of  flowers  in 
heated  vinous  colours,  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  might  imagine  in  some  of  those 
boudoirs  of  the  dcvii-moJide  in  French  novels 
which  are  described  as  furnished  “ avec  un 
luxe  effr6n6  ’’ ; it  is  a detestable  thing  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  A cottage  piano  of 
the  most  ordinary  type  of  case  is  shown, 
painted  with  flower-wreaths  by  the  same 
exhibitor;  pretty  in  a light  way,  though  not 
what  we  should  call  decorative  design  ; but 
the  point  about  this  is  that  we  have  at  last 
. recognised  ifi  England  that  if  a piano  is  to 
'be  decoratively  treated,  the  treatment  of  its 
lines  of  construction  is  the  first  thing,  and 
the  superficial  decoration  only  secondary  to 
that.  The  only  bit  of  furniture  we  noticed 
in  the  gallery  which  is  designed  on  this 
principle,  and  which  would  meet  with 
approval  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  is  the  small 
Baby-linen  Wardrobe,  by  Charpentier,  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  which  by  the  way  shows  a new 
and  ingenious  form  of  drawer-handle. 

Among  the  furniture  exhibits,  however, 
there  is  one' novel  and  interesting  piece  of 
decoration,  the  bufl'et  in  the  large  gallery, 
designed  by  Comte  .R.  de  Montesquiou,  the 
front  of  which  is  decorated  by  a very  charming 
marqueterie  inlay  of  conventional  flowers, 
&c.,  designed  in  a manner  specially  suited  to 
the  material.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Galle  de  Nancy. 

Among  the  things  that  one  can  study  with 
real  pleasure  is  the  case  of  pewter  work 
(with  one  or  two  pieces  of  silver  intermixed) 
by  J.  P.  Brateau.  This  stands  close  by  the 
case  of  Lachenal's  absurdities,  and  it  is  in^ 
structive  to  contrast  the  two ; on  the  one 
hand  costly  material  and  workmanship 
bestowed  on  bad  art ; on  the  other  hand 
refined  and  delicate  design  giving  a value  to 
work  executed  in  cheap  material,  and  pro- 
viding us  with  really  charming  artistic 
utensils  at  a comparatively  low  cost.  A few 
w’orks  of  the  same  class  by  Charpentier,  who 
has  been  before  referred  to,  are  even  better ; 
his  design  for  two  lock-plates  (No.  40)  with 
metal  bas-reliefs  representing  respectively 
■^‘Song’’  and  “The  Violin,”  are  delightful, 
and  these  are  things  which  quite  appeal 
to  ^ the  English  spirit  in  ornamental 
design,  and  would  have  places  of  honour 
at  the  New  Gallery.  A cafetiere  by 
the  same  hand  (31)  is  also  admirable. 
The  wrought-iron  work  by  E.  Robert  ex- 
hibited in  the  octagon  room  is  interesting, 
because,  while  right  in  treatment  in  the 
main,  and  such  as  our  wrought-iron  artists 
will  approve,  it  displays  a distinctly  marked 
difference  in  manner.  We  obser\‘e  hov%'ever 
that  M.  Robert  has  at  all  events  not  escaped 
one  of  our  weaknesses  in  wrought-iron  work, 
that  of  mixing  a little  bit  of  realistic  foliage 
with  work  conventional  in  all  the  other 
details,  and  thereby  striking  a false  note  and 
spoiling  the  whole.  There  are  in  the  central 
room  one  or  two  knockers — one  by  an  emi- 
nent sculptor,  M.  Injalbert — which  are  fine 
pieces  of  work  in  themselves,  but  not  good 
as  knockers,  because  their  design  has  no 
sort  of  reference  to  their  use  as  such.  It 
seems  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  carry  out 
a good  piece  of  small  design  in  iron 
or  bronze — perhaps,  like  one  of  these, 
a delicately  modelled  nude  figure  seated  on 
some  part  of  the  design — then  to  hang 
the  whole  thing  up  by  a hinge  on  to  a door 
and  call  it  a knocker.  You  can  knock  with 
ih  no  doubt,  but  that  is  not  enough  ; the 
thing  should  have  a shape  which  is  con- 
venient for  that  use,  and  suggestive  of  it, 
otherwise  it  is  not  in  the  true  sense  a design 


for  a knocker ; and  we  do  not  believe 
English  artists  of  the  present  day  would  be 
likely  to  make  this  mistake. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  also  the 
small  metal  relief  works  by  E.  S.  Vernier, 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  large  room.  The 
silver-gilt  medallion  of  a woman’s  head, 
Pervenche,”  and  the  small  bronze  plaque 
of  the  French  delegates  at  the  Working 
Men's  Congress  at  Berlin,  are  admirable. 
Near  these  is  also  a very  well-designed 
circular  bronze  plaque  by  M.  Joindy,  a 
decorative  figure  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  the  matter  of  decorative  designs  for 
covering  walls — wall-papers  or  wall-diapers 
the  French,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  this 
e.xhibition,  seem  to  be  lamentably  behind  us; 
indeed,  to  be  literally  nowhere.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  only  two  wall-paper  designs 
exhibited — two  designs  stamped  in  a good 
many  variations  of  colour— but  as  these  are  by 
M.  Couty,  and  we  are  told  in  one  of  those  ad- 
monitory notes  in  the  catalogue  that  cartoons 
by  M.  Couty  (of  this  kind  of  work  we 
presume)  have  been  purchased  by  the  Sevres 
manufactor}’,  the  Manufacture  Nationale  of 
Beauvais,  &c.,  we  presume  that  these  repre- 
sent what  is  recognised  in  France  as  good 
work.  We  doubt  if  they  would  have  obtained 
prize  in  the  National  Art  competitions 
for  South  Kensington  students  ! They  cer- 
ainly  would  not  be  admitted  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition.  They  are  mechanical 
pattern  designing,  without  either  freedom 
of  line  or  beauty  of  colour,  and  if  the  French 
have  not  got  further  than  this  in  modern 
wall-papers,  they  had  certainly  better  go 
through  a course  of  Mr.  Morris’s  designs. 
Then  we  have  M.  Grasset’s  cartoons  for  wall- 
mosaic  decoration,  founded  on  lilies,  for  the 


by  the  four  ladies  does  not,  of  course,  fall 
specially  within  our  province ; but  their 
observations  on  the  sanitary'  conditions  of 
many  of  the  workshops  and  factories  appeal 
forcibly  to  us  and  to  our  readers.  Speaking 
of  Yorkshire  mills,  Miss  Abraham  writes  : — 

“ Imperfect  sanitary  accommodation,  about  which 
complaints  are  frequent.  I find  to  be  common  to  all 
mills,  and  to  exist  in  the  majority  of  those  l have 
visited,  or  about  which  I have  received  evidence. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  seldom  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  women  employed  ; the  closets  are 
in  a dirty,  and  offensive  condition,  owing  to  an 
imperfect  sy.stcm  of  drainage,  and  frequently  the 
only  ventilation  is  from  the  workroom.  In  some 
places  there  is  not  more  than  a foot  and  a half 
between  the  worker  and  the  door  of  the  lavatory. 

What  is  known  as  the  ' tub  system’  is  in  most 
general  use,  both  inside  and  outside  the  mills.  When 
situated  in  the  mill-yard,  and  haying  free  ventilation, 
it  is  often  unobjectionable  ; but  in  those  mills  where 
the  accommodation  is  inside,  the  women  raise  great 
objections  to  it,  and  complain  that  owing  to  neglect 
the  closets  are  sometimes  unfit  to  use,  and  that  the 
effluvia  in  the  rooms  is  actually  injurious  to  health. 
In  a small  number  of  cases  there  is  a regular  supply 
of  water,  and  when  this  is  so  the  accommodation  is 
otherwise  good  and  clean." 

The  injurious  effect  which  such  insanitary 
conditions  must  have  on  the  health  of  the 
workers  is  well  understood  by  all  who  know 
anything  about  the  principles  of  hygiene, 
but  what  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  still 
deeper  injury  which  they  inflict  on  the  moral 
nature  of  the  girls  and  children  who  are 
compelled  to  labour  iu  the  midst  of^  them. 
Not  only  are  the  finer  sensibilities  of  girls 
and  children  blunted  — and  this  is  bad 
enough — but  actual  immorality  is  induced  by 
the  noxious  conditions.  At  one  weaving- 
shed  the  closets,  which  open  directly  frbm 
the  shed,  are  without  doors,  even  though 
men  and  women  are  working  together  in  the 
room  ; - the  effect  of  this  011  a refined  and 
! susceptible  girl-nature  must  be  painlul  and 


Church  of  Briare  ; stiff  wiry  neo-Gothic 

design,  with  none  of  the  genuine  Gothic ^ ^ 

feeling  left  in  it.  The  only  examples  of  wall- 1 degrading.  If  masters  would  only  think  of 
covering  here  of  which  we  can  speak  with  ; their  own  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters, 
and  frank  admiration,  are  the  specimens  i they  would  surely  not  tolerate  such  arrange- 


(far  too  few)  of  designs  for  wall  posters  by 
E.  Grasset.  These  are  admirable,  and  are  a 
lesson  to  England,  with  her  profusion  of 
ugly  and  vulgar  poster  pictures.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  make  too  much  of  them  ; the 
design  is  neat,  broad,  and  simple,  and  due 
space  and  prominence  are  given  for  the 
announcement ; but  the  design,  always  a figure 
of  some  kind,  admirably  drawn,  at  once  calls 
attention  to  and  embellishes  it,  and  transforms 
the  mere  bald  announcement  of  an  enter- 
tainment into  a bit  of  elegant  and  suggestive 
fancy,  as  well  as  a pleasing  decorative 
object.  We  only  wish  all  the  art  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  show  were  as  good  of  its 
kind  as  this. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  some  future  occa- 
sion an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  up  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery-  an  exhibition  of  French 
decorative  art  which  will  be  more  really 
representative.  Such  an  exhibition  ought  to 
be  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  it  should  be 
arranged  on  a much  more  comprehensive 
basis  and  in  a more  systematic  manner  than 
the  present  one. 


A BLUE-BOOK  ON  WOMEN’S  WORK. 


SN  interesting  Blue-book,  containing 
“ Reports  by  Lady-Assistant  Com- 
missioners on  the  conditions  of 
work  in  various  industries  in 


England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  was 
issued  a few  weeks  since.  The  reports  have 
been  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  and  deal  with  almost 
every  industry  in  which  women  are  employed. 
Miss  Collet  devoted  herself  mainly  to  a con- 
sideration of  tailoring,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
hat-making,  shirt-making,  and  of  the  work  of 
shop  assistants.  Miss  Abraham  reports  on 
the  textile,  hosiery,  and  other  industries  of 
the  Northern  and  Midland  counties,  and  also 
on  the  conditions  of  work  in  three  provinces 
of  Ireland.  Miss  Irwin  treats  of  Scotland, 
and  Miss  Orme,  the  Senior  Lady-Assistant 
Commissioner,  describes  the  lot  of  barmaids, 
and  also  gives  the  results  of  her  investigations 
concerning  female  labour  in  Wales  and 
, Munster.  Much  of  the  information  recorded 


ments  for  another  day.  But  it  seems  also 
clear  that  actual  immorality  is  induced  by 
the . sanitary  accommodation  being  either 
insufficient  or  badly  contrived.  Miss 
Abraham's  own  words  concerning  the  York- 
shire mills  are  as  follows  : — 

“A  general  cause  of  immorality  in  girls  and 
children  is  insufficient  sanitary  accommodation,  the 
same  closets  being  common  in  some  mills  to  men, 
women,  and  children.  -A.  great  deal  of  importance 
is  attached  to  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  upon  the 
morals  of  the  workpeople  by  persons  in  the  district, 
and  from  incidents  which  came  under  niy  own 
observation  I can  fully  endorse  their  opinion." 

And  speaking  of  the  Lancashire  mills  she 
says  ; — 

“ Though  the  conditions  of  mill  life  in  Lancashire 
are  closely  similar  to  those  in  Yorkshire,  I found  a 
larger  number  of  cases  of  actual  immorality  and  of 
immoral  tendencies.  I see  no  explanation  for  this, 
except  in  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  accommodation 
is  much  more  frequently  common  to  men  and  women 
in  Lancashire  than  it  is  in  Yorkshire.  Two  cases  of 
immorality  have  been  directly  traced  to  this,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  much  loose  language 
and  immoral  behaviour." 

The  vicious  effect  which  an  insufficient 
number  of  closets  may  have  on  children  has 
not  been  overlooked. 

“The  immorality  of  children  is  attributed,  and 
probably  correctly  so,  to  the  fact  that  the  inadequate 
sanitary  accommodation  I have  mentioned  as  being 
so  injurious  is  most  general  in  spinning-rooms,  and 
this  is  just  the  part  of  the  mill  where  children  are 
largely  employed." 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Miss  Abraham  draws  attention  to  the  regu- 
lations of  tiie  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
closets  required  in  schools,  and  considers 
that  “ if  the  same  standard  of  sanitation  and 
decency  were  enforced  in  mills,  a very  valu- 
able improvement  would  result  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  persons  employed.”  We 
earnestly  hope  that  something  will  soon  be 
done  in  the  direction  she  indicates. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
kind  of  conveniences  which  are  provided  for 
the  operatives  that  we  are  most  surprised, 
and  are  tempted  to  ask  the  question,  “Are 
there  no  building  bye-laws  or  nuisance  in- 
spectors in  the  Nonh  of  England?”  It  is  a 
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disgrace  to  the  urban  authorities  in  Lanca- 
shire that  the  following  words  can  be  written 
about  buildings  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Surely  Miss  Abraham's  report  will  rouse 
them  from  their  lethargy. 

“ I found  the  sanitary  accommodation  in  Lanca- 
shire mills  more  universally  bad  than  in  mills  of  a 
similar  class  in  Yorkshire,  and  I attribute  this  to  the 
greater  lieat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
■which  tends  to  increase  the  effluvia.  In  the  majority 
of  mills  the  closets  are  without  ventilation,  and  open 
directly  out  of  the  rooms.  The  tub  or  pail  system  is 
very  general,  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  disadvan- 
tages, IS  the  method  of  removal.  In  Yorkshire  the 
common  practice  is  to  take  away  the  tubs  from  the 
outside,  but  in  Lancashire  they  are  carried  through 
the  rooms*  This  is  done  during  working  hours 
about  twice  a week,  and  on  each  occasion  the  air  of 
the  room  is  vitiated." 

The  foregoing  system,  though  bad  enough, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  one  next 
described,  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
characterised  as  a water-closet  without 
water.  It  recalls  the  filthy  arrangements 
of  many  continental  houses  and  liotels. 

■ ' Another  system  which  I have  found  objectionable 
IS  that  known  as  the  bog  system.  Pipes  connected 
with  the  lavatories  [?  closets]  pass  through  every 
story  of  the  mill,  and  at  the  bottom  end  in  a cess- 
pool, described  as  ii  ‘bog.’  This  cesspool  remains 
untouched  always  for  a considerable  time,  and  some- 
times for  as  long  as  twelve  months.  The  effluvia  is 
pnerally  extremely  bad,  and.  as  a rule,  worse  in  the 
lowest  room,  No  water  is  used,  and  the  pipes 
become  stopped,  causing  the  closets  to  get  into 
a filthy_  condition.  I was  surprised  to  find  this 
system  in  <a  modern  and  otherwise  well-constructed 
mill  of  considerable  size.  Although  the  cardroom 
out  of  which  the  closets  open  is  lofty  and  well 
ventilated,  the  effluvia  was,  at  the  lime  of  my  visit, 
noticeable  at  a distance  of  about  ten  yards.  This 
was  so,  notwithstanding  good  ventilation  in  the 
closets,  the  floors  of  which  had  been  washed  with  a 
disinfectant  in  anticipation  of  my  visit." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
an  architect  was  employed  to  design  the 
" modern  and  otherwise  well-constructed 
mill  of  considerable  size,”  in  which  this 
deadly  “ sanitary  ’’  contrivance  is  in  opera- 
tion. We  fear  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
for  mills  are  not  run  up  in  scores  by  specu- 
lating builders.  But  for  the  credit  of  the 
profession  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  “bog  system"  of  sani- 
tation. We  are  well  aware  that  architects 
are  often  blamed  for  the  faults  of  their 
employers  ; it  may  be  that  in  this  “ modern  " 
mill,  the  employer  refused  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  proper  water-closets  and  well- 
laid  drains,  even  though  his  architect  urged 
him  to  do  so.  If  the  architect’s  persistent 
efforts  to  render  a building  healthy  are  met 
by  the  direct  refusal  of  the  owner,  the  archi- 
tect  s position  is  decidedly  unfortunate. 
Professor  Herkomer  once  said  in  an  address 
to  architectural  students  and  others,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  younger  architects  to 
evolve  the  power  within  them  to  make  their 
clients  obey  them  ; it  was  no  use  giving  way 
to  their  clients ; they  must  make  their 
clients  their  pupils  for  the  time,  and 
considered  as  their  pupils,  they  would 
raise  them  to  a point  which  would  surprise 
the  clients  themselves.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  for  an  architect  to  cram  his  ideas  of 
art  down  the  throat  of  his  patron ; but  in  the 
case  of  a millowner,  intent  on  saving  money, 
the  only  course  for  the  architect  to  adopt,' 
unless  he  yielded  to  his  employer,  would  be 
to  throw  up  his  commission  or  rouse  the 
local  authorities  to  action.  The  chief  point 
for  architects  to  consider  is  this,  Do  they 
sufficiently  insist,  in  such  cases,  on  having 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  buildings  made 
as  perfect  as  modern  science  will  admit  ? Or 
are  there  really  people  practising  as  archi- 
tects who  are  content  to  go  on  using  any 
insanitary  arrangement  to  which  they  or  their 
employers  have  been  accustomed  ? 

_ The  lady  commissioners  also  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  hot  foul  air  in  many  of  the 
workshops ; but  into  this  part  of  the  report 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  The  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  mills  are  tersely  put  by  Miss 
Abraham. 


* The  italics  are  our  own. 


“ In  conclii.sion,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tions of  mil]  life  in  Yorkshire  for  women  and  children 
could  be  much  improved  by  a more  thorough 
system  of  inspection  in  factories.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  to  devote  time  to  a 
detailed  inquiry  ; nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should, 
without  such  inquiry,  become  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  women's  labour.  The  difference  of 
wages  for  men  and  women  where  both  are  engaged 
in  the  same  employment  appears  to  be  a matter  for 
trade  organisation,  but  the  due  ventilation  of  the 
work-rooms,  the  safety  of  machinery,  and  the 
necessary  sanitary  arrangements,  could  be  enforced 
by  law — i.e.,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  inspection  to 
be  efficiently  carried  out.  ” 

We  heartily  endorse  Miss  Abraham's 
opinions,  and  trust  that  sufficient  inspectors 
will  be  appointed  to  ensure  that  the 
simple  rules  of  common  decency  and  of 
hygiene  shall  not  be  set  at  naught  as  they 
appear  to  be  so  frequently  at  present.  The 
four  ladies  have  amply  justified  their 
appointment  by  the  value  of  the  reports 
vyhich  they  have  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Commission,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  find  the  new  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  issuing  regulations  about 
the  number  and  nature  of  conveniences, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  present  disgraceful 
conditions,  which  are  a standing  menace 
not  to  health  only  but  also  to  morality. 


NOTES. 

HE  long-delayed  settlement  of  the 
great  coal  dispute  has  been  hailed 
with  general  satisfaction,  and 
the  story  of  this  struggle  will 
probably  occupy  a foremost  place  in 
“labour”  history.  It  is  clear  that  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  president  at  the  late 
conference — apart  from  any  question  of 
personality  or  position — was  an  important 
factor  in  averting  a failure  similar  to  that  of 
a few  days  previously;  both  parties  to  a 
dispute  of  this  nature  being  under  a certain 
disadvantage  while  addressing  themselves 
to  a chairman  largely  interested  in  it.  In 
the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  rates  for  a 
limited  period  (until  February  1),  both  sides 
make  a concession,  and  in  agreeing  to  the 
establishment  of  a Conciliation  Board 
they  bring  some  good  out  of  evil  by 
making  provision  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a bitter  strife.  Disputes  will  doubtless 
be  no  less  frequent  in  the  future  ; but  so  long 
as  the  decisions  of  the  new  Board  are 
respected,  they  will  be  settled  in  a less 
suicidal  manner.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  strike  and  the  lock-out  always  remain 
as  possibilities  behind  Conciliation  Boards  ; 
and  that,  so  far,  no  power  has  been 
found  strong  enough  to  give  effect  to 
their  decisions.  The  operations  of  the  Board 
about  to  be  formed  will  be  keenly  followed 
by  the  public,  who  have  been  forcibly 
reminded  that  their  interests  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  coal  trade  of  this  country, 
and.  in  the  event  of  any  such  failure  as  that 
alluded  to,  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of 
labour  disputes  will  be  recognised  as  one 
imperatively  calling  for  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
important  matter,  for,  without  detracting 
from  the  credit  due  to  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
wearying  effects  of  the  deadly  struggle  upon 
the  combatants  that  peace  has  been  declared. 
The  intervention  of  the  Government,  in  itself 
avaluable  precedent,  partook  rather  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  a forlorn  hope,  and,  although 
it  was  happily  successful,  we  might  well  turn 
our  attention  to  the  better  securing  of  the 
stable  door  before  February  i. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
adopted  an  absurd  recommendation  of 
their  Fair  Wages  Committee,  to  the  effect 
that  where  there  is  no  trades  union  to  fix  the 
minimum  wages  in  any  trade  the  Council 
itself  shall  fix  the  minimum  rate,  minimum 
hours  to  be  worked,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
observed.  Practically,  if  a proper  decision 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  a minimum  wage  and 
minimum  hours  is  to  be  arrived  at,  a careful 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  particular 


trade,  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  workers  ought  to  be  undertaken  before  a 
contract  is  made.  The  Council  have  to  buy 
brooms  for  sweeping  their  premises.  If 
there  is  no  trades  union  among  the  makers  of 
these  articles,  and  they  are  obtained  from 
some  particular  locality,  the  Council  will 
have  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  trade  before  they  make  a contract.  It  is 
obvious,  too,  to  follow  out  ourillustration,  that 
if  the  Council,  before  buying  brooms,  state 
that  the  makers  are  to  be  paid  a certain  sum 
per  hour,  and  are  to  work  only  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  per  day,  it  will  have  no 
permanent  effect,  because  other  persons  or 
corporations  who  wish  to  buy  brooms  will 
not  pay  more  than  they  need  do.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  this  resolution  will  be  to  give  a 
bonus  or  present  to  certain  workpeople  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  London  ratepayers  and 
working  men,  since  the  money  to  pay  the 
above  minimum  wage  must  come  out  of  the 
metropolitan  rates.  The  recommendation 
was  opposed  both  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Lord  Farrer,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Council  are 
too  little  men  of  business  to  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  men  of  experience. 

A N important  case  has  been  just  decided 
t\  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
Sheffield,  in  which  certain  owners  of  street 
properly  made  a formal  protest  against  the 
requirements  of  the  Corporation  Surveyor  in 
regard  to  street  improvements  and  drainage, 
as  being  unreasonable  and  entailing  excessive 
and  unnecessary  cost.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  case,  which 
was  argued  at  great  length  before  the  magis- 
trate. and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  complaint  made  by  the  owners  of  the 
property  without  an  inspection  of  the  site. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demands 
made  by  the  Corporation  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Wike,  were  all  in  pursuance  of  maintaining 
the  most  efficient  state  of  street  surface 
and  drainage ; the  most  essential  point 
in  the  complaint  was  that  the  Sur\’eyor  was 
demanding  a style  of  paving  and  finish  for 
the  roadway  which,  however  desirable  for  an 
important  street  with  large  traffic,  was  un- 
necessary in  a street  of  the  class  under  dis- 
cussion. This  if  it  were  so,  it  was  at  all  events 
an  error  in  the  best  direction.  Part  of  the 
case  also  turned  on  the  question  whether 
some  of  the  improvements  required  ought 
not  to  have  been  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
Corporation  ; which  is  a matter,  of  course,  of 
the  leading  of  local  by-laws  and  regulations. 
The  magistrate,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
paving,  decided  in  favour  of  the  objectors, 
and  ruled  that  the  demand  for  granite  paving 
was  “ unreasonable,”  and  that  limestone  tar 
macadam  was  sufficient  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  magistrate  seems  to  have  gone 
into  the  case  very  fully  and  very  fairly  from 
his  point  ot  view ; but  it  is  a curious  and 
rather  undesirable  innovation  that  questions 
of  this  kind,  which  concern  the  construc- 
tional and  sanitary  maintenance  of  a city, 
should  be  decided  by  a magistrate  who  can 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  such  subjects, 
instead  of  being  decided  by  the  Surveyors’ 
department  of  the  Corporation,  which  is  the 
official  authority  on  such  subjects. 


WHITBY  is  a most  picturesque  town 
dear  to  artists,  and  a resort  of 
holiday-makers,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
admirers  would  perhaps  be  a little  checked 
by  the  perusal  of  some  portions  of  Dr. 
Maclean  Wilson's  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Whitby  and  the  district.  Whitby, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  a decaying  town,  unless 
an  energetic  local  government  can  put  new 
life  into  it.  One  reason  for  the  decay  of  the 
trade  is  that  the  larger  ships  of  the  present 
day  cannot  enter  the  harbour.  Many  of  the 
houses,  we  are  told,  are  ruinous,  and  many 
others,  from  want  of  sunlight  and  of  ventila- 
tion and  from  dampness,  are  quite  unfit  for 
habitation.  From  the  nature  of  the  site  on 
which  they  are  built,  houses  are  often 
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necessarily  half  buried  in  the  ground  on  one 
side,  the  soil  at  the  back  being  level  some- 
times with  the  upper  floors.  The  worst 
dwellings  are  uninhabited,  not  by  any  action 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  for  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  them  under  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  but  by  a process 
of  natural  selection  ; many  of  the  labouring 
class  have  left  the  place,  so  that  those 
who  remain  can  choose  the  better  sort  of 
dwellings,  leaving  the  worst  to  go  to  ruin. 
This  does  not  so  much  affect  visitors,  as  they 
go  mostly  to  the  West  Cliff,  where  the  houses 
are  large  and  airy,  arranged  in  terraces  and 
crescents  with  wide  thoroughfares.  Alost 
of  these  last  are  let  in  lodgings  in  the 
season,  and  veiy’  few  visitors  live  in  the 
old  part  of  the  town.  But  the  compre- 
hensive sewerage  scheme  for  the  whole 
town,  begun  in  1885,  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  complete  j 
discharges  into  tlie  harbour  just  under  the 
part  of  the  quay  where  the  fish-market  is 
held,  and  where  passengers  are  landed  from 
excursion  steamers.  The  intention  was  that 
ultimately  the  main  sewer  should  be  taken 
across  the  harbour  to  discharge  into  the  sea 
beyond  the  East  pier.  We  should  advise 
visitors  to  refuse  to  go  to  Whitby  again  until 
that  is  done.  The  visitors,  however,  are  not 
the  only  people  to  be  considered  (though  it 
does  seem  absurd  that  visitors  in  search 
of  health  should  be  landed  at  the  end  of  a 
drain) ; the  poorer  portions  of  Whitby  which 
are  continuously  inhabited  are  evidently  in 
the  most  insanitary  state.  The  town  is  full 
of  roughly-paved  courts  or  “yards’’  drained 
by  ill-laid  open  channels  in  the  centre  : — 

" The  people  who  live  in  the  yards  say  that  when 
anything  solid  lodges  in  the  channels  the  dirty  water 
runs  over  the  surface  of  the  yards,  creating  a 
nuisance  in  summer  and  making  the  steep  pave- 
ments dangerous  in  winter.  Near  many  of  these 
channels  were  seen  holes  in  the  pavement  filled  with 
strong-smelling  sewage.  The  houses  in  the  part  of 
the  town  behind  the  railway  station  all  have  sinks  in 
their  back  kitchens,  few  of  them  have  water-closets. 
.\  great  many  of  the  sink  pipes  run  directly  into  the 
drains,  some  of  them  quite  untrapped.  The  fall- 
pipes  from  the  roofs  also  seem  to  be  connected 
directly  with  the  drains  without  the  intervention  of 
traps.  In  the  West  Cliff  property,  where  all  the 
houses  have  water-closets,  the  same  want  of  dis- 
connexion of  the  house  drains  and  also  want  of 
ventilation  of  the  soil-pipes  were  very  common,  but 
at  the  present  time  many  householders  are  having 
' interception  chambers ' laid  in  the  course  of  the 
house  drains  and  full-bore  ventilaling-shafts  carried 
up  from  the  soil-pipes. 

In  the  old  town  almost  every  house  has  a pail 
closet,  or  a midden  privy,  with  a small  receptacle 
formed  in  the  space  under  the  seat.  The  floors  of 
closets  and  privies  are  often  of  wood  or  of  uneven 
brick  or  stone  pavement,  seldom  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  often  soaked  with  liquid 
filth  ; but  by  degrees  the  worst  of  \hem  are  being 
replaced  by  structures  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  bye-1.\ws,  which  are  based  on  the  model  of  the 
T-ocai  Government  Board.' 

It  is  satisfactory,  also,  to  find  that  tlie 
emptying  of  these  closets  is  undertaken  by 
the  Authorities,  and,  apparently,  regularly 
carried  out.  But  it  is  evident  that  a great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  before  Whitby  can 
be  considered  a “ health  resort,”  and  we  fear 
there  cannot  be  much  money  to  do  it  with. 


The  Town  Council  of  Wiesbaden  has 
been  engaged  in  a discussion  on  stage 
machinery’.  The  town  is  at  present  building 
a new  theatre,  which  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Court  Theatre  administration,  and  in- 
tended only  giving  the  building  a stage 
worked  by  manual  labour,  at  a cost  of  some 
2,250/.  The  Court  administration,  whose 
annual  bill  is  to  include  over  a hundred 
different  operas  and  dramas,  could  not  see 
their  way  to  carrying  out  their  programme 
and  the  amount  of  scene-shifting  it  would 
incur  without  having  a modern  stage  with 
hydraulic  power,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
8,500/.,  and  further  considered  such  power  a 
necessity  for  the  lifts  "in  the  scene-store. 
Herr  Von  Huelsen,  representing  the  Court 
authorities,  in  the  course  of  his  arguments 
brought  forward  a most  effective  and  novel 
point  by  saying  that  water-power  would,  in 
this  case,  be  a necessity  for  the  regulation 
of  the  orchestra  floor  quite  independently  of 


its  adoption  on  the  stage.  His  varied  pro- 

gramme practically  prevented  his  keeping 
the  orchestra  on  the  same  level  for  two  con- 
secutive nights.  Wagner’s  music,  and  other 
music  of  that  school,  required  the  sunk 
Bayreuth  orchestra;  Mozart’s  music,  or  a 
light  operetta,  a higher  orchestra  ; whilst  for 
dramas,  a few  extra  rows  of  stalls  might  be 
convenient,  and  probably  no  orchestra  would 
be  wanted.  We  do  not  know  oi  any  such 
orchestra  where  the  floor  practically  re- 
sembles a lift,  either  moved  by  manual  or 
other  power,  and  must  congratulate  Wies- 
baden on  eventually  deciding  to  have  this 
innovation,  as  well  as  a thoroughly  up-to-date 
stage.  With  the  regulation  of  the  orchestra 
floor  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Herr  Von 
Huelsen,  the  acoustics  of  an  auditorium  can 
probably  be  regulated,  as  tar  as  the  music  is 
concerned,  even  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  people  actually  in  the  theatre. 
It  will,  however,  be  well  to  avoid  using  much 
iron  in  or  below  the  movable  floor,  to  prevent 
the  tone  being  spoilt. 


WE  observe  that  this  month’s  number  of 
the  Strand  Magazine,  which  was 
issued  simultaneously  with  last  week's  great 
City  fire,  contains  an  article  on  great  London 
fires,  in  which  Mr.  Sydney  Greenwood 
popularly  describes  most  of  the  great  con- 
flagrations, commencing  with  the  catastrophes 
of  1666  and  1748.  Some  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  the  more  important  fires  of  the 
last  decade  are  shown,  which  well  illustrate 
the  large  areas  often  affected,  and  testify  to  our 
imperfect  system  of  protection.  It  might  be 
in  the  power  of  our  popular  contemporary  to 
do  much  good  by  making  a descriptive 
article  of  the  kind  instructive  by  publishing 
warnings  or  instructions  as  to  the  prevention 
of  conflagration.  To  practically  try  to 
e.xcuse  the  long  list  of  serious  fires  by  letting 
Mr.  Greenwood  say,  in  reference  to  the  St. 
Mar>’  Axe  fire,  that  “ it  is  a matter  of  impos- 
sibility to  put  out  so  much  combustible 
material  immediately,”  simply  does  harm. 
The  final  sentences  of  the  article  actually 
leave  the  impression  that  a fire  must  take  its 
course,  and  that  we  should  think  ourselves 
fortunate  that  its  area  is  at  last  generally 
confined  to  some  extent  by  our  firemen 
putting  water  on  it  from  adjoining  housetops. 
As  far  as  London  is  concerned  this  reading 
would  unfortunately  be  somewhat  near  the 
truth  ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
this  view  should  be  so  put  before  the  public 
as  to  make  our  London  fires  seem  inevitable, 
and  insurance  policies  our  only  personal 
safeguard  against  losses. 

The  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  in  Bolivia, 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
volume  by  Messrs.  Stiibel  & Uhle*  which  has 
been  recently  published  at  Breslau.  This 
work  supplies  a long-felt  want,  seeing  that 
the  only  standard  book  on  the  subject  has 
hitherto  been  that  of  the  Spanish  author, 
Pedro  de  Leon,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  the 
year  1 560.  These  ruins  are  the  oldest  in 
South  America,  and  are  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Aimara,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Incas.  They  are  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  the  principal 
group  extending  over  a space  of  ten  hectares 
(about  twenty-five  acres),  and  the  Southern 
group  (Pumapunga)  over  one  hectare.  For 
the  most  part,  the  ruins  consist  of  unfinished 
walls  and  gateways,  together  with  a vast 
number  of  stones  in  various  states  of  prepara- 
tion ; from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the 
works  were  broken  off  suddenly  before  com- 
pletion. The  principal  group  comprises  the 
citadel,  the  temple,  with  its  large  gateway, 
and  the  so-called  Inca’s  batli.  The  temple 
gateway  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  various 
animals  in  relief,  whilst  over  the  entrance  is 
a large  human  head.  The  material  used  is 
mainly  lava,  supplied  by  the  volcano  Cerro 
Capira  ; it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  highl)’- 
finished  state  of  these  hard  stone  blocks  with 
the  fact  that  no  metal  tools  could  have  been 

• “Die  Ruinen  von  Tiahuanaco,''  von  A.  Stube!  und 
M.  Uhle.  Breslau:  C.  F.  Wiskott. 


employed.  It  is  probable  that  the  blocks 

were  first  treated  by  fire,  and  then  wrought 
upon  by  yet  harder  stones.  From  an 
investigation  of  these  ruins.  Herr  Uhle  con- 
tends that  the  supposition  that  civilisation  in 
America  spread  from  South  to  North  is  quite 
as  tenable  as  the  hitherto  generally  received 
theory,  that  the  builders  of  the  vast  monu- 
ments of  Central  America  were  the  pioneers 
of  civilisation  in  the  Southern  Continent. 


SOME  interesting  details  as  to  the  results 
of  the  excavations  at  Sendshirli,  in 
Syria,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recently- 
published  report  of  the  Berlin  “ Orient- 
Comite.”  The  scene  of  the  e.xcavations  is  a 
Kurdish  village  situated  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Kara-Su,  which  flows  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Antioch.  The  most  important 
work  of  art  discovered  was  the  statue  of 
Assarhaddon,  erected  b.c.  669  on  his  return 
from  a successful  expedition  against  the 
Egyptians  ; it  is  10  It.  high  by  4 tt.  in 
breadth,  being  the  largest  of  an  Assyrian 
monarch  hitherto  found.  On  the  pedestal 
are  inscriptions  giving  an  account  of  the 
campaigns  against  TaharUa  and  Baal,  King 
of  Tyre.  Antiquarians  will,  however,  be 
chiefly  interested  iu  two  other  inscriptions, 
discovered  at  Gerdschin,  about  five  miles 
north-east  of  Sendshirli,  which  are  appa- 
rently the  oldest  we  yet  possess  in  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  and  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Tiglas  in  b.c,  738. 


A COMMISSION,  to  be  issued  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  is  about  to 
consider  the  e.xpediency  of  uniting  the  bene- 
fices of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
and  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate-street.  It 
seems  then  that  the  church  of  the  latter,  a 
relic  from  the  Great  Fire,  is  marked  for 
demolition.  This  little  church,  dedicated  to 
the  wife  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  is 
described  by  George  Godwin,  in  his  “Churches 
of  London,’’  as  consisting 

Of  a nave  and  south  aisle,  separated  by  plain 
clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches  which  support 
a clearstory,  wherein  arc  small  windows.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  nearly  flat  (sloping  a little  towards 
the  sides),  and  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
plain  tie-beams  supported  on  corbels,  has  been 
recently  constructed  under  tiie  able  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Grellier,  architect.  There  are  long 
pointed-headed  windows  without  mullions  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  aisle,  and  corresponding  openings, 
now  bricked  up.  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
leading  to  the  opinion  that  there  never  was  a corre- 
sponding aisle  on  that  side.  The  general  character 
of  the  architecture  renders  it  probable  that  this 
building  was  constructed  in  the  fifteenth  century; 

. . . At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a small 

tower  which  was  formerly  open  to  the  main  building. 
The  large  pointed  arch  springing  from  clustered 
columns,  and  spanning  the  nave,  is  visible  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower.  This  arch  is  now  open. 

West  and  Tom's  view  of  the  exterior  shows 
the  west  wall  (of  rubble-work)  as  having  large 
openings,  or  embrasures,  and  terminating  in 
a pedimental  form.  The  street  front  has  for 
a long  time  been  encumbered  with  houses, 
two  of  which,  being  of  wood,  were  copied  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  for  his  "Old  London,’’  in 
the  Health  Exhibition,  1884.  In  1701  the 
parishioners  added  a vestry  at  the  east 
end;  in  1629  a churchwarden,  Owen  Saint- 
Peere,  gave  a quaintly-carved  south  gallery 
(removed  about  thirty  - five  years  ago), 
long  known  as  the  “ Maids’  Gallery,  in- 
scribed, “ Only  for  the  daughters  and  maid- 
servants of  this  parish  to  sit  in.”  The 
interior  was  repaired  in  1701,^  and  was 
restored  by  Withers  in  1861-2.  The  organ 
was  built  by  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Hill,  who  died  in  October  last,  was  senior 
partner.  On  June  29,  1889,  we  published  a 
two-page  illustration  of  the  chancel,  with  plan 
and  description  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Wilkinsons 
proposed  restoration  and  additions,  from  a 
drawing  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition. The  Dr.  Milburne,  whom  Hatton  in 
his  “New  ’View”  names  as  rector,  was 
Dryden’s  opponent  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
lating Virgil.  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed 
the  advowson,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
neighbouring  convent  of  St.  Helen’s,  upon 
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the  Bishops  of  London.  In  the  south  wall 

are  a piscina,  and  the  doorway  (now  blocked) 
of  communication,  we  are  told,  with  the 
convent. 


The  “Exposition  Universelie,  Interna- 
tionalle  et  Coloniale to  be  held  at 
Lyons  next  year,  seems  likely  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  greater  scale  and  importance 
than  is  usual  in  a provincial  town.  We  are 
informed  that  the  applications  for  space 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  the  promoters 
assert  that  it  will  be  the  most  important 
thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  held  in  any 
continental  city  except  Paris.  The  agent 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  Mr. 
Brandrcth,  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Contract 
Association,  52,  Queen  Victoria-street. 


A 


CORRESPONDENT  writes  “ The 
— — Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich  are 
asking  for  12,000/.,  which  they  want  to  spend 
on  " iviprovements  and  repairs”  in  tiieir 
church  before  the  year  1896,  wliich  will  be  its 
eighth  hundredth  anniversary.  A great  deal 
has  been  done  at  Norwich  Cathedral  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  a large  part  of 
It  has  been  pure  mischief.  Before  the  public 
find  more  money  for  the  work  it  will  be  well 
to  have  some  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
properly  spent.  At  present  no  definite  pro- 
posal has  been  published,  and  although 
references  are  made  to  reports  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  it  is 
not  even  stated  that  an  architect  will  be 
employed.  The  church  has  already  suffered 
so  much  from  the  tinkerings  of  meddlesome 
amateurs  that  some  assurance  that  it  will  now 
be  properly  treated  is  called  for  to  restore 
confidence." 


The  new  number  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion contains  two  or  three  papers  of  special 
interest,  including  one  by  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson  on  Dunblane  Cathedral,  the  re- 
storation and  re-fitiing  of  which  for  public 
worship  he  has  just  brought  to  a successful 
completion.  In  a discussion  reported  on 
another  page  of  the  volume  Dr.  Anderson 
defended  his  action  in  advocating  the  restor- 
ation of  the  building  for  its  originally 
intended  use,  which  was  so  foolishly  and 
acrimoniously  criticised  by  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  ; as  if 
it  were  a kind  of  virtue  to  leave  an  old 
church  to  go  to  ruin,  rather  than  put  it  in 
repair  for  the  use  of  a modern  congregation. 
A long  and  interesting  paper  by  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  on  “Bronze  doors  and  their 
artistic  treatment,”  with  some  illustrations, 
is  another  attraction  ol  the  volume,  as  well 
as  a paper  on  Corstorphine  Church,  by  Mr. 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc. 

— t » I 

A PARISH  CHURCH  DURING  SERVICE 
TIiME  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBV.* 
It  is  curiously  pleasant  when  in  an  ancient 
parish  church  to  attempt  to  picture  to  oneself  the 
scenes  which  have  taken  place  within  its  walls 
through  the  different  centuries  during  which 
congregations  have  assembled  there  for  the 
various  services,  and  to  try  to  picture  the  costumes 
of  the  men,  women,  and  little  ones,  and  their 
various  manners,  gestures,  and  interests. 

We  may  take  it  that  in  many  cases  the  actual 
walls  of  the  fabric  have  remained  practically  the 
same  through  all  the  last  eight  centuries,  the 
windows  alone  changing  from  one  style  to 
anotlier,  so  that  many  a church  will  have  looked 
on  very  many  generations  of  worshippers. 

It  would  be  far  too  lengthy  a matter  to  go  into 
all  these  changes,  but  it  may  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  take  a certain  period  and  try  to  picture 
the  appearance  which  any  old  parish  church 
would  present  during  service-time  in,  say,  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Let  us  try  to  do 
so.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  turn  into  the 
churchyard  on  a Sunday  morning  to  take  our 
place  in  the  parish  church,  the  date  being  about 
1450.  What  do  we  see  when  in  the  churchyard? 


We  see  in  place  of  the  great  tombs  and  head- 
stones we  know  so  well  small  crosses  of  wood  or 
stone  at  the  heads  of  the  graves,  in  one  case,  or 
perhaps  two,  we  notice  an  altar  tomb. 

The  church  externally  appears  (apart  from  a 
close  inspection)  to  be  just  as  we  have  always 
seen  it. 

The  bells  are  ringing  (the  average  number  will 
be  three).*  We  now  pass  through  the  open  door, 
and  see  the  pillars,  arches,  roofs,  pews,  windows, 
high  altar,  piscines,  squints,  aumbries,  and  stoup 
all  looking  very  much  as  we  have  always  seen 
them,  excepting  that  the  stoup  is  unbroken  and 
full,  or  nearly  so,  of  water.  Very  little  difference 
we  see  here,  but  a very  considerable  series  of 
additions  we  notice  upon  a closer  inspection. 

We  see  several  altars,  brilliant  frescoes,  lights 
burning  on  the  rood-screen,  on  graves,  and  before 
carved  figures  and  altars.f  Above  the  high  altar 
IS,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature,  one  to 
which  our  eyes  are  wholly  unaccustomed.  It  is 
the  suspended  pyx  or  little  metal  box  for  the 
reserved  Sacrament  ; it  is  veiled  in  a silk 
covering,  and  is  suspended  immediately  above  the 
altar.J 

We  see  the  rood-screen  between  the  chancel 
and  body  of  the  church  surmounted  by  a gallery, 
with,  perhaps,  above  that,  a beam  supporting"  an 
immense  crucifix,  with  on  either  side  the  figures 
of  Mary  and  John  ; or  the  beam  supporting  the 
figures  may  rest  directly  on  the  screen,  with  no 
gallery  at  all  intervening. 

Now  we  see  the  people  coming  in,  and  notice 
that  some  have  particular  seats  to  which  they 
proceed  unhesitatingly,  apparently  knowing 
them  to  be  their  own  by  some  kind  of  right,  in 
some  cases  by  right  of  payment. S Almost  every 
one  in  the  parish  is  now  present,  for  the  service  is 
about  to  begin.  We  see  them  kneeling,  the 
garments  of  the  fine  lady  appearingvery  gorgeous, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  great  men  and 
fops  The  apparel,  however,  of  most  of  the 
people  does  not  strike  one  as  being  out  of  the 
way,  excepting  that  the  colours  are  gay.  The 
men  we  see  in  hose  of  white,  red,  blur 
&c.,  tightly  drawn  over  the  legs,  some  wit 
boots,  some  having  shoes.  A big  overall  covei 
the  upper  part  of  the  person,  which  is  i 
some  case.s  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  but  nc 
always.  Some  have  their  sleeves  fitting  vei 
loosely,  whilst  others  have  them  closely  fitting  t 
the  arms,  the  whole  being  one  garment,  reachin 
to  the  thighs,  and  of  red,  blue,  grey,  or  an 
colour.  The  dress  of  the  women  might  in  man 
cases  be  worn  to-day  without  comment,  but  th 
hats  and  head-dresses  of  either  sex  are  ofte 
striking  and  very  various.  Monks,  friars,  an 
nuns  we  see  in  the  distinctive  robes  of  thei 
orders.ll  The  priests  and  clerks  we  recognise  b 
the  tonsure,  but  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  c 
a layman. ‘f  Women  we  see  wearing  their  heac 
dress,  but  not  so  the  men.** 

Whether  the  men  and  women  sat  together  c 
apart  we  know  not ; but  in  Overall’s  Accounts  c 
St.  Michael’s  Cornhill,  allusion  is  made  in  145 
to  the  men’s  pew  and  the  women’s  pew. 

For  the  appearance  of  the  choir  we  must  co  t 
Mr.  Mickicthwaite. 

_ “The  poorer  churches  had  plain  benches 
instead  of  the  expensive  stalls.  In  front  of  th 
stalls  were  desks,  and  sometimes  in  front  of  ther 
were  benches  for  the  singing  boys.  I know  c 
no  example  of  desks  being  provided  for  singin 
boys.  In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  stood 
lectern,  generally  with  a double  desk  made  t 
turn,  on  which  lay  the  Antiphoner  and  Grayle. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  thinks  the  eagle  desk  wa 
used  properly  to  sing  the  gospel  from. 

The  service  has  now  commenced  some  time 
and  looking  to  the  altar  we  see  the  priest  stand 
mg  before  it,  clad  in  a white  alb  and  beaulifi 
chasuble ; to  his  right,  at  the  south  end  of  th 
altar,  burns  a single  candle,  tt  In  the  centre  c 
the  altar  is  the  chalice,  covered  with  a veil. 

We  notice  a priest  in  the  choir  who  does  nc 


■»,.  papers  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Mr 

Mickiethwaite  s Parish  Churches  in  1548  " {Arch.  Jour., 
XXXV.) and  Mr.  Walcott's  “Parish  Churches  before  the 
Kelortnation  (Leicestershire  Arch,  and  Arch.  Soc 
1879).  Neither  has  been  made  use  of  here,  except  when 
mention  of  them  is  made,  hut  both  are  very  valuable. 


* North's  “ English  Bells  and  Bell  Lore,"  p.  22 
t Antiquary  Jan.,  1891,  and  English  Guilds, 
r^nglisn  lext  Society,  pp,  74,  79^  86. 

X “ Item  that  executors  cause  to  be  made  a nt 
box  of  silver  gihed  to  bing  the  blissed  Sacrament  in  ab 
the  high  altar.  Testamenta  Eboracensia.'  At  Hesset 
Sultolk,  the  pyx  veil  remains,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  2B0. 

§ ‘ My  body  to  be  buried  where  1 sit  at  mass."  T. 
p.  207.  The  common  pews  are  mentioned  in  the  Lud' 
Lhurchw.-irdens  Accounts,"  Camden  Society,  0 
Richard  Watier  pays  2od.  fora  pew."  L.C.A.,  p i6 
II  Mainlyfrom  the  coloured  plates  of  Furnivall's  Six  f 
Chaucer. 

y See  Cutt  s “ Scenes  and  Characters." 

* See  Sepulchral  Memorials  generally, 
tt  Both  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  Walcott  give  am 
reasons  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  two  Candles  on 
altar.  For  one,  however,  we  have  contemporary  pictii 
as  well  as  documentary  evidence.  See  Myre’s  “ fnsir 
tions_  (Early  English  Text  Society)  and  Media! 
illuminations. 


appear  to  take  a very  prominent  part  in  the 
service.  He  is  a chantry  priest,  whose  business 
it  is  to  perform  the  devotions  founded  by  some 
departed  parishioner,  by  whose  will  the  chantry 
priest  is  to  be  present  at  the  parish  service.* 

All  is  now  over,  and  we  move  with  others  to 
the  door,  but,  though  now  nearly  all  are  gone, 
we  see  the  priest  coming  down  ihe  church  in  his 
alb,  followed  by  the  clerk,  bearing  a holy  water 
vessel  and  sprinkler,  and  clad  in  a very  full 
surplice,  with  wide  sleeves.  Down  the  aisle  they 
go  till  they  come  to  an  old  grave,  when  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  grave  with  holy  water,  and  says  the 
Psalm,  “ De  profundis,”  with  its  collects.t 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  stated  that  an  Intermediate 
Examination,  to  qualify  for  registration  as 
student,  was  held  on  Jhe  14th  and  I5ih  inst., 
and  that  out  of  25  probationers  who  applied, 
21  were  admitted,  20  of  whom  presented  them- 
selves, and  were  examined.  Of  these  15  passed, 
and  the  remaining  5 had  been  relegated  to  their 
studies.  The  15  placed  by  the  Board  of 
E.xaminers  in  order  of  merit  were  as  follows: — 
Walter  Brand,  Ipswich ; Howard  John  Won- 
nacott,  280,  Lordship  - lane,  S.  E.  ; Edward 
Tylee,  29,  Oxford-square,  W.  ; Frederic  Snowden 
Hammond,  i,  Circus-place,  E.C.  ; George  Oakley 
Scorer  [Lincoln],  Abercorn  Lodge,  Upper  Ha- 
milton-terrace  ; Frederick  Chatterton,  14,  Hill- 
niarton-road,  Camden  - road  ; Richard  Harold 
Smith,  Redland,  Bristol  ; Osgood  Smith,  87, 
Hanley-road,  Crouch  Hill  ; Edward  Napier 
Hitchcock  - Spencer,  Ashweil,  Herts  ; David 
Horn,  95,  Fitzjohn’s  - avenue,  N.W.  ; Tames 
Jameson  Green,  West  Kirby.  Cheshire  ; Edgar 
Felix  Ware,  Exeter;  Samuel  Percy  Andrews, 
Hertford  ; Frederick  Thomas  Grant,  Maidstone; 
Jeremiah  Joseph  Meagher,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

These  gentlemen  had  been  registered  as 
students,  thereby  increasing  the  nunil)er  already 
on  the  register  to  88,  as  against  41  last  year,  and 
17  in  1891. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  then  read 
the  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener,  on  “ The  Grecian 
House  as  described  by  Vitruvius.” 

_ Mr.  Falkener  observed  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
give  a paper  on  a Pompeian  house,  but  as  Pompeii 
was  a Roman  province,  it  was  desirable  to  consider 
whence  Pompeii  derived  its  architecture,  and  he 
thought  it  would  appear  that  the  Roman  house 
had  ils  origin  from  Greece,  not  from  Etruvia.  In 
the  first  place,  the  maritime  cities  around  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  of  which  Pompeii  was  one,  were 
of  Greek  origin,  and,  in  fact,  the  Greek  language 
was  predominant  in  Southern  Italy  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Phnpire  ; the  greater  part  of  the 
MSS.  found  in  Herculaneum  were  Greek,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  there  was  a constant 
immigration  into  Italy  of  impoverished  artists, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  others,  through  whom 
Greek  taste  and  refinement  were  introduced  into 
Italian  houses.  Vitruvius  thought  it  looked  well 
to  go  back  to  the  remote  Etruscan  epoch  for  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  house,  and  fancied  the  word 
atrium  to  have  some  connexion  with  Atria,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea ; but  if  it  were 
of  Etruscan  origin,  why  should  it  take  its  name 
from  a city  on  the  northern  frontier  ? There 
were  no  remains  of  an  Etruscan  house,  and  the 
Etruscan  tombs  suggested  nothing  in  common 
with  Vitruvius’s  description  of  a Roman  house. 
The  paper  then  went  into  Vitruvius’s  description 
of  the  Roman  house,  illustrated  by  the  plan  of 
the  house  of  Pausa  at  Pompeii,  which  answered 
so  precisely  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius  that 
he  might  have  been  the  architect  of  it.  Mr. 
Falkener  then  passed  to  Vitruvius’s  description 
of  a Grecian  house.  On  this  head,  not  having 
been  in  Greece,  he  was  dependent  for  information 
on  various  Greek  friends,  of  whom  he  mentions 
sixteen  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Sixth  Book. 
These  sixteen  might  each  have  contributed  one 
item  to  the  account,  and  Vitruvius  might  have 
coniused  them  together  a good  deal  in  noting 
them  down.  Mr.  Falkener  proceeded  to  analyse 
the  result  of  the  description  of  the  Grecian  house 
as  obtained  from  the  disjointed  statements  of 
Vitruvius.  The  most  noticeable  difference 
between  this  and  the  Roman  house  was  that 
according  _ to  Vitruvius  the  Grecian  house 
had  no  atrium,  whereas  the  atrium,  varying  in 


• See  documents  of  Mediaval  chantries, 
t T.  E.,  V.,  iv,,  p.  »2i,  .‘tc.* 
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ske  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  dwelling, 
was  the  most  characteristic  and  iiulispensablc 
apartment  of  a Roman  house.  A plan  was  given 
of  the  Grecian  house  as  described  by  Vitruvius, 
showing  a large  vestibulum  surrounded  by  a 
Colonnade,  a pillared  aula  beyond,  entered  by  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  tabenm,  and  with 
smaller  auUc  for  guests  on  each  side,  and  ending 
in  a smaller  apartment  called  the  prostas,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  the  thalamos  and  amphi- 
Ihalamos.  This  aula  or  peristylion  was  called  the 
andronitisy  because  the  men  carried  on  their 
affairs  there  uninterrupted  by  the  women. 
Through  the  prostas  was  reached  the  peristylion 
proper,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre  within  the 
colonnade,  and  projecting  bays  or  uxi  to  right  and 
left.  This  was  the  ^tyuacouilis  to  which  the  women 
had  free  access.  The  vestibulum  was  evidently  a 
large,  fine  court,  being  described  by  such  epithets 
as  “magnificent’’  and  “royal”;  but  Vitruvius 
seemed  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  limiting  it  to 
the  small  open  lobby  in  front  ofthe  door,  whereas 
in  reality  it  was  probably  a cortilc  or  courtyard. 
The  peristyle  of  the  Grecian  house  seemed  to  have 
been  practically  what  Vitruvius  calls  a Corinthian 
atrium,  but  with  a colonnade  round  three  sides 
only,  the  fourth  side  being  occupied  with  the  wall 
and  pilasters  of  the  prostas^  and  it  had  no  aku  on 
either  hand  like  the  Roman  atrium,  and  110 
impluvium  ; hence,  not  unnaturally,  \ itruvius  did 
not  recognise  it  as  an  atrium,  and  said  the 
Greeks  had  no  atrium ; but  in  the  essentials 
of  an  atrium,  in  being  a colonnaded  chamber, 
open  in  the  centre,  it  resembled  the  Roman 
apartment  so  called.  The  thalamos  in 
the  Greek  house  was  placed  just  where  the 
Romans  placed  the  hymeneal  chamber  ; the  peri- 
style in  the  rear,  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
g(rconytis,  corresponded  with  the  peristyle  and  its 
adjacent  apartments  in  the  Roman  house,  called 
by  Vitruvius  the  private  portion  of  the  house.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  however  in  eitlrer  case 
that  the  women  slept  on  the  ground  floor.  Even 
in  the  Homeric  period  the  Greek  women  had 
their  upper  story,  their  'uttsiowoi',  and  similarly  the 
Roman  women  had  their  canacuhtm  on  the  upper 
floor.  Another  feature  of  the  Grecian  house  was 
the  small  suites  of  apartments  for  guests, 
called  bv  Vitruvius  the  hospitalia,  on  each 
side  of  the  aula,  and  connected  with  it 
and  with  each  other  by  a passage  called  the 
mesaulos,  sometimes  erroneously  confounded  with 
metaulos,  which  was  the  door  of  the  fauces  oppo- 
site the  entrance  of  the  aula.  Now,  hospitalia  of 
the  same  description  were  found  in  Pompeian 
houses,  of  which  an  e.\ample  was  showm  in  the 
plan  of  the  “ house  of  the  great  fountain,”  about 
which  also  the  author  made  some  interesting 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  alterations  and  gradual 
cutting  up  and  re-arranging  of  the  property  which 
could  be  traced  from  the  remains.  Thus  we  found 
the  Roman  house  was  copied  from  the  Greek  house ; 
the  vestibulum  was  in  common  ; the  prothyron 
of  the  Greeks  became  the  ostium  of  the  Romans  ; 
the  diathyra  of  the  Greeks  the  prothyrum  of  the 
Romans ; the  aide  became  the  atrium  ; the 
hypiethron  the  compluvium  ; the  prostas  the 
tablinum ; the  thalamos  the  lectus  genialis ; 
the  metaulos  the  fauces ; the  hyperbon  the 
coenaculum  ; and  the  peristyle,  xystus,  tric- 
linium, and  other  parts  were  in  common.  The 
paper  concluded  by  a kind  of  postscript  on  the 
subject  of  the  hypxthral  temple,  arguing  that 
all  objections  to  this  view  of  the  Greek  Temple 
only  served  to  confute  one  another  ; and  that  as 
our  churches  were  lit  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
houses,  so  the  Greek  temples  were  lit  in  the  .same 
manner  as  their  abodes,  the  hyprethral  opening  of 
the  atrium  having  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the 
temple. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  the  subject  was  not  one 
he  had  particularly  studied,  but  with  Mr. 
Falkener’s  representations  the  subject  really 
received  a great  measure  of  light,  his  analysis  of 
Vitruvius’s  derivation  of  the  Greek  house  being 
quite  admirable.  It  was  evident  that  the  Greek 
house,  of  the  period  that  Vitruvius  spoke  of,  was 
derived  by  direct  evolution  from  the  earliest 
houses  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  such  other 
authorities  as  might  be  brought  to  supply  an 
account  of  these  early  houses.  In  the  account 
ofthe  house  of  Ulysses,  in  which  a great  part  of  the 
action  of  the  Odyssey  took  place,  agood  deal  could 
be  made  out,  and  no  one  had  thrown  more  light 
upon  it  than  Professor  Jebb  had  in  his  account  of 
the  Homeric  times.  The  Professor  devoted  a 
chapter  to  a description  of  the  Homeric  house, 
which  was  well  worth  reading.  In  that  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  entrance  was  by  a door 
into  the  court-yard,  in  which  a series  of  things 


took  place.  The  oxen  were  brought  there  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  it  was  what  in  the  North  of 
England  would  be  called  a “ crew-yard.”  Then, 
luckily,  at  Tirjms  there  were  houses  of  the  period, 
remaining  in  their  foundations  to  a great  extent, 
and  though  these  had  been  rather  interfered  with 
by  more  recent  structures,  still  the  main  concep- 
tion of  the  house  could  be  made  out.  He  under- 
stood that  Mycenre  and  Troy  supplied  some 
further  illustrations,  but  the  house  at  Tiryns  was 
the  great  text  by  which  the  account  in  Homer 
could  be  assisted.  It  was  not  identical  with 
the  account  in  Homer,  but  the  entrance  there  was 
in  a court.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  portico 
and  to  the  aula,  or  large  paved  court,  with  pillars 
on  each  side,  representing  distinctly  the  aula  in 
which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  were  accustomed  to 
carouse.  It  was  there  that  Ulysses  standing  on  the 
threshold,  was  able  to  shoot  his  arrows  to  destroy 
them.  In  the  case  of  Tiryns  it  was  apparent,  though 
not  certain,  that  the  house  of  the  women  was  on 
the  side,  while  in  the  Homeric  house  it  must 
have  been  at  the  back.  It  was  curious  that  the 
only  illustration  we  have  of  the  Greek  house  was 
from  that  early  period,  and  it  might  be  hoped 
that  more  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
l)y  future  excavations.  We  has'e  by  no  means 
got  everything  which  could  be  discovered  in  that 
way,  and  some  veritable  plans  of  the  later  period 
of  Greek  times  might  be  unearthed  at  such  a 
likely  spot  as  Ephesus.  There,  a great  part  of 
the  city  had  been  covered  with  mud,  by  the  river, 
to  a depth  of  20  or  30  ft. , so  that  it  was  extremely 
hopeful  that  some  day  a Greek  house  of  the 
fourth  01  fifth  century  B.c.,  or  even  of  a later  date, 
might  be  brought  to  light.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  attack  any  one  of  Mr.  Falkener’s  points 
on  the  subject  of  his  interpretation  of  Vitruvius, 
and  as  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  houses,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  house  he  was  on  safe 
ground,  having  the  liouses  at  Pompeii  to  work  on. 
With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Falkener  had  said  sul)- 
sequently,  on  the  matter  of  the  hypasthrum,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  reserve  any  remarks  on  that 
subject  until  after  the  Greek  and  Roman  houses 
had  been  discussed.  Pie  had  pleasure  in  proposing 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Falkener  for  his  admirable 
paper. 

Dr.  Murray  said  he  understood  that  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  Mr.  Falkener’s  argument  was  the 
identity  of  the  Roman  atrium  with  the  Greek 
peristyle.  That  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  question,  and  he  seemed  to  say 
it  had  been  strongly  disbelieved  ; but  in  the  book 
he  (the  speaker)  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  viz., 
the  German  book  of  Nissen,  the  author  pointed 
out  the  similarity  of  the  Roman  atrium  to  the 
Greek  peristyle.  That  author  set  to  work  in  a 
different  way  to  ^Ir.  Falkener.  He  did  not 
trouble  with  the  later  house  of  Pansa,  and  others 
of  the  sort,  but  went  back  to  numerous  remains 
of  the  small  limestone  houses  in  Pompeii  of  one 
story,  each  with  a single  court  and  chambers 
round  it.  These  houses  he  traced  back  to  about 
300  B.C.,  and  got  away  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Vitruvius.  A rich  man  who  had  a little  house, 
kept  his  original  atrium,  turned  his  neighbour  s 
atrium  into  a peristyle,  and  might  go  on  acquiring 
house  after  house,  but  always  adding  a new  peri- 
style, not  a new  atrium.  As  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word  “atrium,”  they  knew  that  the  Greek 
word  ^kXaBpov  was  substantially  the  same 
word  as  the  Latin  “atrium.”  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  other  point  he  could  follow  with 
advantage,  except  the  identification  of  the  atrium 
with  the  peristyle. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Falkener.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  had  brought  to  notice  several 
ground-plans  of  Egyptian  houses,  showing  many 
points  very  similar  to  those  referred  to  that  even- 
ing. There  was  also  in  one  of  the  plans  a very 
curious  arrangement  of  access  to  the  women’s 
apartments,  the  men  appearing  to  have  one 
entrance,  and  the  women  another. 

Professor  Aitchison  said  as  far  as  the  Roman 
house  went  he  had  very  little  to  say,  as  it  was  so 
well  known,  although  one  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  exact  uses  to  which  the  rooms 
were  put.  There  was  one  little  point  he  might 
notice,  and  that  was  the  use  of  the  words 
compluvium  and  impluvium.  As  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  make  out,  they  both  meant  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  a skylight.  When  one  spoke  of  a 
skylight  now,  one  generally  meant  a frame  with 
glass  in  it,,  but  it  really  meant  a hole  in  the  roof, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  eye  in  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon.  It  was,  however,  supposed  that 
glass  was  occasionally  employed.  He  believed 
that  impluvium  was  the  literary  term,  which 
writers  of  eminence  used,  but  Vitruvius,  being  an 


architect,  no  doubt  knew  the  technical  term,  and 
used  the  word  compluvium.  In  a play  of 
Terence  the  word  impluvium  was  used  as  the 
place  where  Jupiter  came  in,  and  it  was  most 
distinctly  stated  that  his  plays  were  translated 
from  the  Greek.  In  Plautus’  plays  this  opening 
was  called  the  impluvium,  but  these  plays  might 
be  like  some  of  our  own  plays,  which  were  adapted 
from  the  French  with  English  habits  put  in  place 
of  French  ones.  Wilkins,  when  he  found  some- 
thing in  Vitruvius  which  did  not  agree  with  his 
preconceived  opinions,  said  it  was  evidently  a 
mistake  made  by  some  ignorant  scribe  in  copying 
the  work.  Mr.  Falkener,  however,  bad  gone 
further  and  had  said  that  Vitruvius  himself  knew 
nothing  about  it.  They  might  hope  that  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Vitruvius  might  turn  up 
some  day  from  some  place  hitherto  unexplored, 
or  that  they  might  find  some  city  which  had  been 
overflown  by  a river,  as  Mr.  Penrose  had  said, 
Sybaris,  for  example,  with  ruins  of  sufficient  extent 
to  show  what  the  houses  of  Mtruvius’  time  were 
like.  Mr.  Falkener  had  allowed  himself  a rather 
free  hand  in  the  matter,  but,  at  the  same  lime, 
they  were  very  much  obliged  to  him  : for  this 
Greek  house  had  been  an  exercise  for  architects 
from  time  immemorial.  As  Mr.  Falkener  at  the 
end  had  reverted  to  his  theory  about  the  lighting 
of  Greek  temples,  the  speaker  was  bound  to  say 
something  about  it.  The  hypmthral  temple  they 
must  admit,  because  Vitruvius  distinctly  said  that 
there  were  temples  erected  to  Jove,  to  lightning 
and  to  the  heavens,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon, 
which  were  open  to  the  sky  ; and  it  was  known 
that  the  Kaabaal  Mecca  wasoriginally  hypaithral, 
being  covered  in  the  days  of  Mahomet.  But 
Mr.  Falkener’s  theory  was  quite  different.  He 
said  they  knew  there  were  hypiethral  temples,  and 
that  as  Vitruvius  gave  no  account  of  the  lighting 
of  temples  not  hyp.vthral,  they  were  consequently 
all  hypmtbral.  The  speaker  did  not  quite  follow 
that  logic.  No  doubt  many  of  the  theories  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Falkener  were  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
men  like  Mr.  Penrose  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  who  were 
the  greatest  authorities  on  such  subjects,  had  not 
made  a careful  study  of  all  the  literature  on  the 
subjects  and  of  all  the  examples  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  They  were  much  in- 
debted to  "Mr.  Falkener  for  his  paper  and  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  about  the  Roman  and 
Greek  houses,  and  also  for  again  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  vexed  point  of  the  lighting  of  the 
great  temples. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  had  reserved  any  remarks 
he  had  to  make  on  the  hypiuthral  temples  until  after 
the  question  of  the  Greek  houses  had  been  dealt 
with.  Professor  Aitchison  had  anticipated  nearly 
everything  he  had  to  say,  but  it  was  more  than 
clear  that  Vitruvius,  whether  or  not  he  w.as 
accepted  as  a guide  in  .anything  he  described,  gave 
an  honest  record  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Therefore,  when  he  told  us  that  there  were 
temples  of  various  kinds,  calling  one  of  these  kinds 
only,  hypnethral,  we  should  suppose  from  his 
description  that  the  temples  of  smaller  size  were 
not  hypeethrak  'We  were  left  to  consider  then 
how  the  temples  could  have  been  lighted  without 
this  skylight.  The  doors  were  ver>-  large,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  admit  a great  deal  of  light, 
when  the  sun  was  rising  in  their  direction. 
Vitruvius  gave  the  hint  that  on  those  occasions, 
when  the  worshippers  were  making  their  orisons 
at  sunrise,  the  gods  would  appear  to  rise  from 
their  seats,  and  that  was  just  what  a person 
in  a state  of  religious  ecstasy  might  fancy, 
for,  when  the  sudden  sunrise  struck  the  statue,  it 
would  appear  to  enlarge,  and  almost  to  rise. 
That  was  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  generally 
speaking,  the  sun  coming  in  at  the  eastern  door 
shone  upon  the  statue,  and  that  that  was  the  main 
lighting  of  the  temples.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
crys-elephantine  statue,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  the  rain,  if  there  were  a large  open- 
ing of  the  kind.  The  deluges  of  rain  which  fell 
at  Athens  were  very  great — in  fact,  he  remem- 
bered once,  when  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens,  before  the  ground  was  made 
up  as  it  was  now,  a sudden  rain  formed  quite  a 
large  pond  of  some  depth  in  front  of  the  temple. 
Such  a shower,  therefore,  would  have  fallen: on 
the  statue,  or  near  it,  and  injured  it  to  a great 
extent,  if  it  were  only  protected  by  awnings.  It 
was,  therefore,  clear  that,  where  elaborate  statues 
were  introduced,  they  must  have  been  protected 
by  a roof  from  the  elements. 

Professor  Aitchison  added  that  when  Pausanias 
spoke  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Olympia, 
he  mainly  confined  his  description  of  the  inside 
to  the  statue  and  its  pedestal,  which  rather  looked 
as  if  he  got  the  best  light  there. 
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Mr.  II.  II.  Stalham  said  that  he  had  come 
to  Ihe  meeting  with  the  distinct  intention 
of  making  a protest  against  the  insidious 
postscri[)L  wliich  he  believed  was  the  rai.^oii 
iPihe  ot  Mr.  b.alkenei’s  learned  and  interesting 
paper;  the  argument  being  this:  Tlie  Roman 
atrium  had  an  opening  at  the  to]5  : the 
Roman  atrium  was  copied  from  the  Greek' ; the 
Greek,  having  an  opening  in  the  top  of  his 
own  house,  would  be  likely  to  put  one  in  tlie 
top  of  his  temple.  As  to  tlie  arguments 
against  such  an  arrangement  as  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Ralkener’s  illustration,  Professor  Aitchison  and 
Mr.  Penrose  had  said  nearly  all  that  need  be 
said  : but  there  was  one  verj' striking  argument 
which  Mr.  Penrose  omitted  to  mention,  and  with 
which  his  name  had  been  connected — viz.,  the 
very  much  increased  imjiortance  which  ’ had 
been  given  lately  to  the  idea  of  orientation 
not  only  of  the  Egyptian  hut  of  the  Greek 
temples;  and,  of  course,  if  the  temples 
were  specially  built  so  as  to  be  orien- 
tated, that  immediately  connected  them  \Gth 
the  idea  of  being  lighted  by  the  rising  sun,  and 
furnished  a reason  why  a door  might  have  been 


considcrei!  suflicient  without  any  other  means  of 
ligluing.  There  was  anotlier  point  he  had  noticed 
in  scveral  discussions  that  had  been  reported  on 
lliis  subject  at  diflerent  limes.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  discussing  tlie  subject  of  hyjcctliral 
lighting,  people  referre<l  to  Pausanias’s  description 
of  a temple,  and  said  “ Pausanias  .says  nothing 
“about  the  lighting."  Put  surely  it  might 
have  occurred  to  people  that  if  Pausanias 
often  spoke  of  temples,  and  said  nothing 
about  the  lighting,  it  was  because  there  was 
nothing  to  say.  He  thought  that  was  a strong  I 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  these  temples 
were  really  lighted  from  the  door  and  not  from 
any  windows,  the  position  of  whicli  none  of  us 
could  anange  satisfactorily.  And  he  wished  to 
enter  a jirotest  against  that  illustration  in  Mr. 
Ealkener’s  paper  from  another  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Ealkener  complained  very  truly  of  the 
terrible  trench  which  the  late  Mr.  Eergusson  cut 
along  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon  at  each  side,  which, 
from  any  position,  must  have  been  the  greatest 
e}  esore,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
sort  of  coin  representation  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  if  Mr.  Ealkener  obiected  to  Fergusson's  longi-  [ 


tudinal  trench,  he  (the  speaker)  objected  just  as 
much  to  his  slash  across  the  roof,  llow  would  it 
look  from  the  outside  ? A great  piece  cut  off  from 
the  middle  of  the  roof!  And  from  the  inside  it 
had  the  most  commonplace  and  ill-considered 
appearance  ; it  looked  like  an  afterthought,  and 
he  should  entirely  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
Greeks  could  have  treated  such  a building  as  the 
Parthenon  in  such  a way,  even  supposing 
they  wanted  to  light  it  from  the  top,  which 
most  people  now  agreed  they  probably  did  not. 
lie  had  understood  from  the  Secretary  that  Mr. 
Ealkener’s  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  Par- 
thenon, lighted  in  this  way,  was  to  form  the 
frontispiece  to  the  next  volume  of  the  Trani- 
actions.  lie  hoped  that  would  be  reconsidered. 
Put  in  its  proper  place  as  an  illustration  to  the 
paper  it  would  be  all  right  ; but  if  used  as  a 
frontispiece  many  readers  would  imagine  that  the 
Institute  were  giving  their  sanction  to  an  idea 
which  was  now  quite  out  of  date. 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  the  house  of 
Pansa,  as  delineated  on  the  screen,  gave  a very 
striking  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
house.  The  difference  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Teutonic  house  was  radically  this — that  the 
Latin  hous^  surrounded  a court,  while  the  Gothic 
or  Teutonic  house  surrounded  a hall.  There  was 
no  hall  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  house.  They 
would  observe  that  the  central  feature  of  the  plan 
was  the  peristyle,  which  was  a courtyard  open  to 
the  sky,  with  the  exception  of  a colonnade  round 
it.  In  order  to  find  access  to  the  central  apart- 
ments, there  was  in  the  house  of  Pansa  the 
atrium,  or  what  might  be  called  the  entrance- 
hall,  shown  in  Mr.  Falkener’s  Greek  plan. 
This  idea  was  supported  by  what  Mr.  Penrose 
had  said,  the  outer  courtyard  corresponding  to 
our  forecourt.  Then,  at  the  back  was  the  garden, 
and  between  the  garden  and  the  peristyle  was, 
in  the  house  of  Pansa,  what  he  took  to  be 
a triclinium.  In  the  Greek  house,  Mr.  I'alkener 
referred  to  the  Cyzicene  triclinium,  which  was  a 
room  opening  upon  the  garden  on  three  sides, 
and  appropriated  to  the  eastern  or  southern 
menage.,  as  distinguished  from  the  Gothic  plan 
which  we  follow,  and  of  which  the  hall  was  the 
central  feature.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  plan 
of  the  Roman  and  Gothic  house  was  very 
instructive.  The  same  idea  was  still  carried  out 
by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians  to  the 
present  day,  whereas  all  the  Teutonic  nations 
described  the  court  entirely  as  a living  and 
covered  hall. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  Greek  architecture  without  turning 
to  the  problem  of  the  hyptcthral  temple.  Tie  drew 
attention  to  Mr.  Ealkener's  beautiful  drawings, 
and  hojied  the  vote  of  thanks  would  include  Mr. 
White,  who  had  so  well  read  and  explained  the 
paper. 

The  vole  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  he  understood  that 
Mr.  Ealkener  had  made  a large  number  of 
drawings  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  but  he  had  never 
heard  that  those  drawings  had  been  exhibited. 

If,  as  a sequel  to  this  paper,  Mr.  Falkener  would 
consent  to  allow  some  of  his  drawings  to  be 
exhibited,  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  and 
interest,  especially  to  students. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  Uccember  4, 
and  would  be  a business  meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

1 I 

PANEL  FOR  ALTAR-PIECE. 

Tins  bas-relief,  executed  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Rope,  is  intended  as  n suggestion  for  a panel  in 
an  altar-piece,  or  possibly  lo  be  worked  out  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  the  manner  of  the  Della 
Robbia  reliefs  which  fill  the  whole  end  of  a 
chapel  near  Siena.  The  words  are  meant  to  be 
illustrated  from  a child’s  point  of  view. 

The  panel  is  exhibited  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition. 


\ ♦ I 

Sale  of  Property,  Fleet-street.  -The  free- 
holds of  Nos.  83-4-5,  Fleet-street,  will  shortly  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction.  No.  85  is  well-known 
as  the  oflices  of  our  contemporary /-‘w/i’r//.  It  stands 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Bride's-avenue,  a thoroughfare 
which  was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  B. 
Papworth.  architect,  after  the  fire  of  November  14, 
1824.  Until  that  time  some  houses  in  Fleet-street 
intercepted  a view  of  the  church.  In  his  ■'  Curiosities 
of  London,"  Timbs  says  this  improvement  cost 
10, coo/. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Fair  The  adjourned  report  of  the 

Special  Committee  on  Fair  Wages  Clause  in 
Contracts  was  considered.  The  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

• ' We  have  to  report  that  we  have,  in  pursuance 
of  the  reference  from  the  Council  on  December  16, 
1892,  considered  the  questions  raised  by  the  follow- 
ing motion  and  amendment : — 

‘ Moved  by  Mr.  Ward,  seconded  by  Mr.  Benr — That  the 
following  additional  standing  order  be  made-;-Where  there 
is  no  trades  union  to  fi.v  the  minimum  wages  in  any  trade 
in  London  the  Council  shall  itself  fix  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid.' 

‘ .\mendment  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Costelloe — That  the  following  be  added  to  the  motion 
— “ But  there  shall  not  he  entered  in  the  Council's  list  any 
rate  of  wages  less  than  6d.  per  hour  for  men,  or  any  hours 
of  labour  more  than  ten  hours  per  day."  ' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a stand- 
ing order  to  the  effect  moved  by  Mr.  Ward,  but  that 
its  scope  should  be  extended  to  include  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labour  as  well  as  the  rates  of  pay, 
and  that  its  operation  should  not  be  restricted  to 
London.  We  think  the  addition  of  the  words  sug- 
gested in  Mr.  Harrison's  amendment  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  the  Council  has,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee,  adopted 
a list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  framed 
after  communication  with  the  trades  unions  and 
employers  of  labour,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  in 
which  is  6d.  per  hour,  and  it  appears  to  us  unde- 
sirable in  framing  such  a standing  order  as  tiiat  pro- 
posed to  in  any  way  fetter  the  discretion  of  the 
Council.  Our  recommendation  is  therefore — 

* That  the  following  additional  standing  order  be  made — 
Where  there  is  no  trades  union  to  fi.x  the  minimum  wages 
in  any  trade,  the  Council  shall  Itself  fi.x  the  minimum  r.ite 
of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  maximum  hours  to  be  worked,  and 
the  conditions  to  be  observed.' 

With  this  recommendation  we  complete  the  dis- 
charge of  the  references  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  us  by  the  Council." 

Mr.  A.  Arnold  moved  an  amendment  to  insert 
the  words  “in  London’’  after  “wages  in  any 
trade.”  There  were,  he  said,  about  io,ocx) 
trades  in  the  country,  the  majority  being  outside 
London  .•  how,  therefore,  would  it  be  possible  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  ? 

Lord  Farrer  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
.esolution  projxised,  he  said,  that  they  should  fi.x 
for  themselves  the  minimum  rate  of  wa^es,  the 
conditions  and  the  hours  of  labour  for  every 
article  they  were  going  to  buy.  The  resolution 
would  fetter  whatever  committee  had  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  an  impossible 
task. 

The  amendment  having  been  negatived  after 
considerable  discussion. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  moved  that  the  words  “ rate 
of  wages  recognised,  and  in  practice  obtained,”  be 
substituted  for  the  words  “ the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid.” 

The  amendment  having  been  accepted, 

Mr.  Doake  moved,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  seconded, 
to  add  the  following  words — “ but  in  London,  no 
rale  for  men  shall  be  less  than  6d.  an  hour.” 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  they  would  greatly  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  any  man  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  an  accident  obtaining 
enmloyment. 

The  amendment  was  ultimately  negatived,  and 
the  recoraniendation  of  the  Committee,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Fr/azin^  of  M'aUrloo  Pridsc.~T\\e  Works 
Committee  were  granted  powers  to  close 
Waterloo  Bridge  while  it  is  being  paved  with 
wood.  Captain  Probyn  suggested  that  the  bridge 
might  be  repaved  in  longitudinal  sections,  traffic 
being  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bridge,  and  so 
prevent  the  block  of  traffic  in  the  Strand  ; but  iMr. 
Lyon,  the  Chairman  nf  the  Committee,  said  that 
the  work  could  be  more  expeditiously  done  in  the 
manner  suggested.  It  would  be  carrieil  on  night 
and  day. 

Locomotion  in  London.— The  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  reported  that  thev  had 
under  consideration  the  best  means  of  obta'ining 
information  on  the  question  of  locomotion  in 
London,  including  railways,  tramways,  omnibuses, 
\nd  steamboats.  They  recognised  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  supreme  importance  from  sanitary, 
social,  and  commercial  standpoints.  Tlie  popula- 
tion and  area  of  London  being  far  beyond  that  of 
an)  other  city,  the  distances  to  be  covered  were 
so  great  that  travelling  facilities  had  become  a 
necessity  for  all  classes.  'Ihe  large  increase  of 
value  which  had  taken  place  in  business  premises 
made  It  essential  to  provide  house  accommodation 
on  cheaper  land  than  was  aVailable  in  business 


localities.  Moreover,  from  the  great  extension  of 
industrial  establishments,  it  had  become  physi- 
cally impossible  to  provide  house  accommodation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  employment  for 
such  multitudes  as  were  now  engaged  in  the 
industries  of  London.  From  a health  point  of 
view  the  question  was  equally  pressing.  The 
mean  death-rate  in  different  groups  of  districts  of 
the  Metropolis,  during  the  seven  years  ended 
1891,  was  as  follows — 

Persons  Mean  death 


per  acre. 

rate. 

i38s-9(. 

Districts  with  a density  of  under  40.... 

• I5’27 

,,  ,,  from  40  to  80.... 

- 19 '04 

,,  I.  .1  80  to  120.... 

• I9'24 

,,  ,,  ,,  120  to  160.... 

,,  over  160  ... 

. 23‘88 

County  of ) 

London  j " >' 

. 19-90 

The  erection  of  model  dwellings  had  done  much 
to  improve  sanitation,  yet  there  was  no  known 
method  by  which  population  could  be  crowded  as 
in  London  without  clanger  to  health  and  loss  of 
life.  Additional  air  space  was  essential,  which 
could  only  be  given  by  extending  the  area  of  occu- 
pation. This  was  impossible  within  the  business 
limits  of  London  ; room  must  be  sought  outside 
the  limits,  and  improved  means  of  locomotion 
provided.  They  found  that  there  was  increased 
difficulty  in  re-housing  the  working  classes  dis- 
placed by  housing  schemes.  It  was  rarely 
possible  to  satisfactorily  re-house  more  than  half 
the  number  displaced.  This  was  a great  hard- 
ship to  the  workman  whose  work  lay  in  London 
and  inevitably  led  to  overcrowding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  area  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
scheme.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  above- 
mentioned  evils  might  be  obviated  or  at  any  rate 
lessened  by  cheap  and  rapid  transit  to  and  from 
the  suburbs,  where  land  was  cheaper  and  not 
over-built.  The  chief  reliance  lor  relieving 
London  from  overcrowding  must  be  upon  rail- 
ways. Tramcars,  omnibuses,  and  steamboats, 
were,  however,  e.sscntial  parts  of  a general  system 
of  locomotion,  and  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection udth  railways.  The  improvements  which 
had  recently  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
railways  opened  up  opportunitities  which  should 
be  utilised  on  a general  system  for  passenger 
railways  throughout  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
country  districts.  The  Council  might  well  be 
provided  with  a general  outline  of  a scheme  to 
develop  a considerable  extension  of  cheap  rail- 
way transit.  They  believed  the  best  and  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a complete  report  was  by  engaging  the 
services  of  a skilled  engineer  who  would  go 
thoroughly  into  the  matter.  It  might  also  be 
necessary  to  employ  a competent  surveyor.  They 
believed  that  might  be  done  for  about  500/.,  and 
they  recommended  accordingly.  The  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  to. 

Appointment  op  District  Suiveyor. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
Mr.  B.  Dicksee  was  appointed  district  surveyor 
for  Fast  Newington  and  part  of  St.  George-the- 
Martyr,  Southwark. 

The  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain. — The, 
Improvements  Committee  reported  that  the 
Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  lowering  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  and  they  sought  permission  to 
remove  it  altogether.  The  recommendation, 
however,  was  referred  back. 

Another  Open  Space. — The  Council  agreed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee,  to 
contribute  a sum  not  exceeding  2,000/.  towards 
the  cost  (6,400/.)  of  acquiring  as  an  open  space 
about  8 acres  of  land  at  Manor-lane,  Lee. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  .soon  after  7 o’clock. 

\ ♦ \ 

A Veteran  Surveyor. — Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  linn  of  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper 
& Sons,  (,)uantitv  Surveyors,  Reading,  who  has  been 
continuously  employed  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession more  than  filty-six  years,  originally  measured 
up  the  work  in  various  bridges  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Great  Western,  when  they  were  built  in  1837, 
and  has  recently  been  engaged  in  again  measuring 
up  the  work  on  these  same  bridges,  which  have  been 
reconstructed  or  widened  now  that  the  railway  has 
been  converted  from  two  tracks  to  four  tracks. 

Proposed  Electric-Lighting  of  Chelten- 
ham,— On  the  15th  inst.  an  intjuiry  was  held  by 
Colonel  Hasted,  K.E.,  Local  Government  Board 
Insp-'clor,  at  Cheltenham,  into  the  application  by 
the  Corporation  for  leave  to  borrow  16,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  electric  lighting  in  the  borough.  The 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  J.  Hall,  C.E.)  afterwards 
gave  estimates,  and  explained  the  scheme  of 
lighting,  which  is  to  be  the  alternate  current  system, 
as  recommended  by  Professors  .-\yrton  and  Preece. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— In 
connexion  with  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  a conversazione  was  held  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in 
George-street.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  E.  Salomons,  who  took  the  chair,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  architecture,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  public 
generally  should  have  a little  more  knowledge  of 
what  architects  did,  and  what  aichitecture  was. 

A great  many  people  seemed  to  think  that  an 
architect  was  a sort  of  superior  builder.  If  the 
public  only  desired  better  houses  they  could  have 
them.  The  question  of  cost,  he  was  afraid, 
always  seemed  to  get  into  the  way,  and  the 
assistance  of  an  architect  was  not  sought.  If  the 
public  only  tried  it,  he  thought  they  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  in  the  end  cheaper 
to  employ  an  architect  and  get  a really  good 
house.  The  Mayor  of  Salford,  Mr.  Alderman 
\V.  H.  Bailey,  said  he  thought  it  would  pay  if  a 
society  like  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
got  up  a subscription  and  sent  the  Corporations  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  to  Holland,  Germany,  up 
the  Rhine,  to  Nice,  and  to  Monte  Carlo  to  see 
the  beautiful  places  and  the  beautiful  houses  in 
which  people  lived.  The  contrast  between  the 
houses  in  the  back  streets  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  and  the  beautiful  little  collages  in  Holland 
was  very  great.  Architects  owed  a great  duty  to 
the  public  in  trying  to  cultivate  a taste  for 
beautiful  houses. 

Leers  and  Yorkshire  Architecti' rai. 
Society.— The  eighteenth  session  of  this  Society 
was  opened  on  Monday  at  the  Law  Institute, 
Albion-place,  Leeds,  when  Mr.  George  Bertram 
Bulmer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  for  the  second  time 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidental  chair,  delivered 
his  address.  Their  Society,  said  the  President, 
was  established  for  the  promotion  of  honourable 
practice  and  the  education  of  pupils,  and  he  urged 
his  fellow  members  to  keep  this  two-fold 
character  of  their  constitution  in  mind.  An 
architect  must  take  his  fee,  and  therewith  be 
content,  he  said,  otherwise  bribery  and  corruption 
would  enter  in  ; and  it  was  for  the  public  to  see 
that  a sufficient  quid  pro  quo  was  offered  for 
services  confidential  and  skilful.  It  was  also  for 
the  architect  to  see  that  his  fee  was  sufficient,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  possible  excuse  for 
accepting  commission  other  than  from  his  client. 
If  public  bodies  forced  upon  them  competition  in 
fees,  their  “practice”  would  then,_  he  feared, 
become  “business,”  of  which  “Diamond  cut 
diamond  ” was  the  motto.  Let  the  Society  foster 
the  principle  of  “ Architecture  a profession  and  an 
art.”  The  etiquette  of  the  profession  should  also 
be  observed.  He  trusted  all  the  provincial 
societies  would  join  with  the  R.I.B.A.  in 
controlling  irregular  proceedings.  As  tolheoretical 
knowledge,  they  were  likely  to  have  no  lack,  for, 
as  a means  to  that  end,  the  parent  body  had  this 
year  carried  into  effect  a plan  of  dividing  the 
country  into  provinces,  each  having  an  allied 
society  as  its  centre.  This  division  into  districts 
was  primarily  for  educational  purposes,  but 
co-lateral  advantages  would  ensue  ; for  through 
the  allied  societies  the  Institute  would  be  able  to 
regulate  more  stringently  the  practice  of  its 
members,  and  circulate  for  consideration  any 
proposed  reforms  for  increasing  its  own  efficiency. 
One  could  not  but  believe  that  the  R.I.B.A., 
having  established  compulsory  examination,  and 
divided  the  country  into  educational  districts, 
would  complete  the  machinery  by  forming  .t 
system  of  educational  classes,  with  cerliried 
instructors,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  students  most  do  congregate. 
Referring  to  the  laying  out  of  City  Square,  he 
regretted  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
still  in  the  repose  of  the  unknown.  He  hoped 
that  the  matter  would  be  placed  in  competent 
hands.  In  reference  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  the 
President  suggested  as  a means  of  abating  it  that 
every  smoke  flue  in  a house  should  be  connected 
to  one  shaft  where  the  smoke  could  be  dealt  with 
scientifically,  and  the  more  easily  so  in  cases 
where  the  dwellings  were  erected  in  one  block. 
With  regard  to  the  advertising  nuisance,  it  was 
no  chimera  to  suppose  that  a large  part  of  the 
present  extravagant  advertising  could  be  swept 
away.  Edinburgh  and  Al>erdecn  did  not  tolerate 
coarse  placards  and  umesthelic  lioardings,  nor  did 
Paris  and  Rouen.  Speaking  of  architectural  art, 
he  said  it  was  not  a mere  trick  of  the  pencil,  but 
must  be  based  on  sound  principles,  which  were 
the  expression  of  a logical  reasoning  faculty,  if  it 
was  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  observer.  In  erect- 
ing a building  'of  importance,  the  .work  of  many 
crafts  had  to  be  introduced,  and  it  was  the  duty 
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of  the  architect  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
complete  harmony  amongst  those  by  designing  all 
the  details  himself  in  every  trade,  or  by  exercising 
a power  of  selection  which  could  only  be  arrived 
at  by  long  and  severe  training,  else  his  work 
would  become  a museum  of  crafts,  and  not  a 
homogeneous  work  of  art.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bitlmer,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
W.  Watson  (Wakefield),  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mettam  (Leeds).  The  prize  offered  by  the  Society 
for  design  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Brooks, 
and  that  for  construction  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Tomlinson, 
There  was  no  competition  for  the  silver  medal. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Enci.veerinc, 
AND  SUR\'EYING  ASSOCIATION. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  Association,  held  on  the  15th  inst., 
in  the  Town  Hall,  a lecture  was  given  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Nichols,  C.E.,  on  “The  Laying  and 
Jointing  of  Sewer-pipes.”  The  various  forms  of 
sewers  and  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  pipes  and  laying  of  sewers,  as  also  the  necessary 
timbering  required  in  the  trenches,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  fully  explained  ; 
and  the  lecturer  concluded  with  a description  of 
some  of  the  many  forms  of  joints  to  sewer-pipes 
with  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.  The  lecture  was  amply  illustrated  by 
diagrams  .and  models. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  season  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  President,  in  the  chair.  Previous  to 
undertaking  the  business  of  the  evening,  the 
President  made  a feeling  reference  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  architect,  which  had 
occurred  since  their  last  meeting.  For  a long 
number  of  years  he  had  been  a member  of  the 
Association  ; he  had  at  one  time  been  President, 
and  had  always  been  anxious  to  do  anything  in 
its  interests.  The  President  then  delivered  his 
opening  addre.ss,  taking  as  his  subject  “ Ilolyrood 
Abbey  and  Palace.”  He  said  he  had  not  selected 
the  subject  because  he  had  much  that  was  new  to 
tell  them  about  Holyrood,  but  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  building  was  the  most  interesting  in 
all  Scotland.  Mr.  Robertson’s  address  was 
illustrated  by  means  of  lime  light  views,  and  the 
first  being  displayed,  he  said  they  would  observe 
there  were  three  buildings,  each  differing  from 
the  other  in  character,  age,  and  history.  The 
first  was  the  ruined  fragment  of  the  old  Abbey  ; 
the  second,  the  solid  tower  of  the  old  Palace 
built  by  James  IV.  ; and  the  third,  the  Palace 
built  by  Charles  H.  The  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
were  then  dealt  with  and  examined  in  detail,  both 
from  the  outside  and  inside,  and  a short  historical 
sketch  of  the  Abbey  was  given  from  its  foundation 
by  King  David  in  112S  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
rock,  through  the  period  when  it  declined  to  the 
position  of  a parish  church,  down  till  the  present 
time.  The  richness  in  the  variety  and  detail  of 
the  architecture  were  entered  into  anil  explained. 
Dealing  with  the  Palace,  slides  M ere  shown  of  the 
quadrangle,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  oak  ceilings 
and  mantelpieces  in  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  the  address  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition 
of  a number  of  old  plans  of  the  building  and  its 
adjustments.  Mr.  Robertson  was  awarded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 

The  Glasgow  School  ot  Art. —The 
second  lecture  of  a series  on  “Italian  Archi- 
tecture,” by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
arranged  for  by  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art,  was  delivered  on  the  15th  inst., 
in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  the  special  division 
treated  of  being  the  Early  Christian  and  Mediceval 
Architecture  of  Italy. 


The  Sanitary  Ins'I'itute. — .\t  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  on  the  loth  and  nth  inst.,  1893,  twenty-five 
candidates  presented  themselves.  The  following 
ten  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards  their  sani- 
tary knowledge,  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances : — Percy  A.  Aubin,  Sc. 
Helicr's,  Jersey:  William  Ellwood,  Brigham, 
Cockermouth;  John  Hedlev  Mole.  East  Boldon! 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; John  Gill  Muse,  Kil- 
marnock ; William  Carnegi  Orkney,  Moncrieffe, 
Perth  : Charles  Robson.  North  Shields  ; Hugh 
Daniel  Rugg,  Poplar,  London,  E.  ; George  Svmon,  ' 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Fred  R.  Turnbull,  ' West 
Hartlepool  ; and  Marmaduku  Temple  Wilson, 
Alnwick. 

Schools,  Wolverhami’ton.— On  the  14th  inst. 
the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  schools  in 
connexion  with  St.  Luke's  Church,  Blakenhall. 
The  new  building,  which  adjoins  the  present  schools, 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a boys'  school,  and  when 
completed  will  accommodate  about  130  scholars. 
Inside  it  will  measure  70  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  H.  Gough,  of  VVolverhampton,  and  the 
larchitect  is  Mr.  F.  T.  B’eck. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Arch.'Eological  Association. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
on  November  15,  Mr.  Allon  Wyon,  F.S.A., 
Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Quick  exhibited 
some  interesting  antiquities  recently  found  in 
Egypt,  among  which  was  a finely-carved  face  in 
sycamore  wood.  Mr.  Oliver  described  the  brass 
of  William  Brian,  ob.  1395,  at  Seal,  Kent.  The 
monument  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  figure 
is  represented  in  plate  armour.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported  that  the  recent  de- 
molitions close  up  to  the  Roman  Bath,  Strand- 
lane,  had  not  revealed  any  evidence  of  Roman 
work  adjoining  to  it  on  any  part  of  the  south 
side.  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  described  the  curious  seat 
in  St.  Nicholas  Ghurch,  made  for  the  craft  of 
Bakers — “Baxters”  in  1607,  It  is  remarkable 
for  having  each  of  its  panels  filled  with  a mer- 
chants' mark.  A full-sized  drawing  was  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  J.  M.  Wood  described  some 
excavations  now  in  progress  for  the  waterworks 
supply  at  Colchester,  and  exhibited  a large  col- 
lection of  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  ornamented 
witli  figures  of  gladiators,  &c.,  which  were  found 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.  The  first 
paper  was  on  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  Kent, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne.  The  fabric  is  an 
interesting  building  containing  some  good  features 
of  Norman  work,  but  in  the  recent  restoration 
several  Savon  windows  were  found,  each  having 
deep  splays  inside  and  out.  Some  of  the  masonry 
is  formed  of  what  has  been  called  tufa,  which 
proves  to  be  a light  deposit  of  lime  which  is  dug 
in  the  locality.  The  fine  screen,  now  partially 
restored,  was  described  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who 
exhibited  a drawing  showing  it  in  its  perfect  con- 
dition. Several  photographs  of  the  church  were 
also  exhibited.  The  fabric  is  close  to  the  site  of 
Leeds  Priory,  of  which  there  are  no  remains 
visible  above  ground,  but  the  church  was  shown 
by  documentary  evidence  to  be  of  earlier  founda- 
tion. The  second  paper  was  on  Merchants’ 
Marks,  by  H.  Syer  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 
The  history  of  these  curious  signs  was  traced, 
and  the  paper  was  illustrated  by  sketches  of 
various  examples,  most  of  which  were  found 
either  in  the  River  Thames  or  in  excavations  on 
the  site  of  old  Steelyard  in  Thames-street. 


COM  PE  7 IT  10 NS. 

Board  School,  Bole  Hill,  near  Shef- 
FIELD. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Shef- 
field School  Board,  on  the  i6th  inst.,  the  Buildings 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
twelve  sets  of  plans  and  designs  submitted  by 
Sheffield  architects  in  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed school  at  Bole  Hill,  and  they  had  also 
considered  the  report  of  Mr.  Robson,  the  adjudi- 
cator. The  committee  recommended  that  the 
plans  marked  “Toledo”  be  accepted  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  premiums  of  15/.  and  10/. 
offered  to  architects  other  than  the  author  of  the 
accepted  plans,  whose  plans  were  considered 
second  and  third  in  the  order  of  merit,  be 
awarded  to  the  authors  of  plans  marked 
“Standard”  and  “Bell  Hag,”  provided  that 
they  fulfilled  the  conditions,  but  that  in  the  event 
of  there  not  being  “other  architects,”  as  set 
forth  in  the  instructions,  the  awards  be  made 
either  to  the  author  of  plans  marked  “Artemis” 
or  the  author  of  “ Spot  in  Circle.” — Mr.  Adams 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  plans  marked 
“Artemis”  he  accepted.  The  Rev.  T.  W. 
Holmes  seconded  the  amendment;  but  it  was 
defeated,  and  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
adopted.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
accepted  plans  were  those  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Male.  The  plans  marked  “Standard,”  and 
securing  the  award  of  15/.,  were  submitted  by 
hir.  C.  J.  Innocent,  and  the  10/.  award  was 
given  to  the  “ Bell  Hag”  plans,  which  were  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  Hamsoll  Patterson. 


A Smallpox  Hospitai.  for  Lf.ed.s,— At  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  tlie  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Leeeds  Corporation  on  the  17th  inst.,  it  was 
determined  to  ask  tlie  Council  for  a grant  of  9,340/. 
to  enable  the  committee  to  build  a smallpox  ho-spital 
at  Manstoii.  Plans  of  the  proposed  hospital  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  the  City 
Engini‘er,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cameron,  the 
Medical  Ofiicer  of  Health,  and  tlie  sub-committee 
which  was  appointed  to  visit  similar  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  on  the 
pavilion  system,  one  story  high,  with  a ward  at  one 
end  for  males  and  at  the  other  end  for  females,  the 
two  divided  by  the  nurses’  department,  &c.  Alto- 
gether there  will  be  thirty  beds  for  patients,  and 
twelve  for  those  connected  with  the  administrative 
department. 


3lIU6trations. 

DESIGN  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

■E  give  the  perspective  view  and  ground 
plan  of  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  W. 
Emerson  in  this  important  competition. 
The  plan  shows  that  the  general  idea  of  this  design 
was  to  carry  forward  the  centre  lines  of  the 
present  buildings  as  far  as  possible,  keeping  the 
main  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  south  front, 
and  set  back  in  an  arcaded  courtyard  between  two 
projecting  wings,  the  entrance  opening  into  a 
large  octagonal  court  with  galleries  right  and  left 
leading  to  the  wings.  The  east  wing  contains 
galleries  and  a large  covered  court,  centering  with 
the  present  lofty  architectural  court  in  the  rear. 
A west  wing  to  balance  contains  galleries  and 
two  large  covered  courts,  with  an  octagonal 
staircase  at  the  south-west  corner  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cromwell  and  Exhibition-roads.  This  stair- 
case disguised  the  angle  so  as  to  get  the  long 
flank  of  the  building  parallel  with  the  Exhibition- 
road — an  important  point,  as  anyone  coming  from 
Hyde  Park  would  see  nothing  but  the  corner  of 
the  building  if  kept  at  right-angles  with  the  main 
front,  as  done  by  some  of  the  competitors. 

It  was  thought  that  the  additions  should  be 
more  or  less  in  unison  with  the  present  buildings, 
both  as  to  style — Renaissance — and  to  materials 
— terra-cotta  and  brick.  W.  E. 


BATTERSEA  TOWN  HALL  : EAST  SIDE. 

We  have  already  on  previous  occasions  illus- 
trated and  described  the  new  Battersea  Town 
Hall,  which  was  opened  last  week,  as  mentioned 
in  another  column. 

The  illustration  here  given,  from  a drawing 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year, 
shows  what  may  be  called,  in  an  architectural 
sense,  the  back  of  the  building  ; to  which  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  has  succeeded  very 
well  in  giving  a certain  architectural  interest  by 
the  bold  treatment  of  the  piers  and  buttresses  and 
their  corresponding  piers ; and  though  this  front 
of  the  building  was  necessarily  kept  plain,  it  is 
architecturally  certainly  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  design. 


SCULPTURE,  BATTERSEA  TOWN 
HALL. 

The  sculpture  here  illustrated,  from  photographs 
made  from  the  sculptor’s  models,  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall.  One  of  the  subjects  is  introduced 
in  the  interior  of  the  great  hall,  the  others  /orm 
the  decoration  of  the  centre  and  side  pediments 
in  the  principal  front  of  the  building.  The 
motive  of  the  designs  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  titles  of  the  figures,  given  on  the  plate.  The 
work  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Paul 
R.  Montforil,  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
Mr.  II.  Montford. 


CHURCH,  HOUSE  AND  SCHOOLS, 
BEXIIILL-ON-SE.\. 

The  foundation  stone  of  these  buildings  was  laid 
on  May  ii.  1892,  by  "Viscountess  Cantelupe,  and 
the  first  part  of  the  scheme  is  complete  and  in  full 
use,  viz.,  the  schools,  class  rooms,  tkc.,  with  the 
small  towers  at  the  end  of  the  picture.  The 
trustees  intend  proceeding  with  the  liouse  next, 
and  the  church  will  follow  as  fjuickly  as  funds 
will  admit. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  rhili]>Tree,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  the  drawing  from 
which  our  illustration  is  taken  was  exhil)iled  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
HALL,  STAFFORD. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a recent  com- 
petition, and  the  elevation  illustrated  is  to  a very 
narrow  side  street.  The  entrance  to  the  offices, 
which  are  on  the  ground  floor,  was  to  be  from  this 
street,  while  the  Council  Chamber  was  approached 
fr'dm  an  entran’e'e  hall  adjoining  the  Law  Courts. 


Competition  Design  for  Completion  of  the  South  Kensuigton  Museum.— Plan. 
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The  Council  Chamber  was  planned  so  that  each 
member  had  a direct  view  of  the  chair.  A lobby 
surrounded  the  chamber,  and  the  committee 
rooms  were  adjoining. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Fite,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

H ♦ I 

(Eorresponoence. 

To  the  Editor  jj/The  Builder. 

RE  TULLIE  HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 

Sir,— In  the  Times  of  the  9th  inst.  is  an 
account  stating  that  the  “plans  and  drawings” 
for  the  alterations  and  additions  to  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle,  and  the  converting  of  it  into  a “Free 
Library  and  School  of  Art,”  “ were  prepared  by 
the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Howard  Smith,”  and 
this  statement  has  been  repeated  in  various  other 
papers. 

This  is,  I think,  a mistake.  These  plans  were 
prepared  originally  by  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ferguson, 
F.S.A  , the  well-known  architect,  of  Carlisle  and 
London,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  scheme,  the  arrangements  for  access 
and  egress,  the  sizes  and  proportions  of  all  the 
rooms,  the  levels,  iS:c.  ; in  fact,  the  entire  design. 

In  order  that  you  may  verify  this  statement,  I 
enclose  a copy  of  the  Carlisle  Journal  of  the 
loth  inst.,  which  gives  plans  and  sketches  of  the 
building  as  finished,  and  also  a copy  of  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  plans  which  were  published  in  your 
journal  on  May  9,  1891.  These  plans,  which 
were  not  “sketches,”  as  the  Carlisle  Journal 
states,  but  _ drawings  to  an  J-in.  scale,  Mr. 
Howard  Smith  had  from  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  certain  details  of  stonework,  and  I think  you 
will  agree,  on  comparing  the  two,  that  the  credit 
for  the  desigri  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  not  to  him.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  minor  points— the  lighting  of  the 
art  and  lecture  galleries,  the  altering  of  the 
positions  of  the  master’s  room  and  lavatory,  some 
slight  _ rearrangement  of  the  windows  in  the 
elevations — the  work  has  been  carried  out  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plans. 

The  Castle-street  entrance  alone,  you  will 
observe,  has  been  materially  altered  ; but  for 
this,  I happen  to  know,  Mr.  Ferguson  furnished 
the  design  as  carried  out,  and  this  is  acknowledged 
in  the  Carlisle  Journal  of  the  loth  inst. 

I trust  you  will  be  able  to  fiml  space  for  this 
letter,  as  I think  it  is  important  that  when  the 
Times,  which,  like  the  other  dailies,  rarely  con- 
descends to  mention  an  architect’s  name  in 
jpeaking  of  his  work,  does  give  a name,  it 
ihould  be  careful  to  get  the  right  one. 

I'ked.  M.  Simvson. 

Westminster,  Nov.  21,  1893. 


LONDON  AND  FALKIRK  FOUNDRIES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

67,  Upper  Tharaes-street. 

Sir, — The  proposed  flotation  of  a company  under 
he  above  name  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
he  undersigned,  and  as  the  name  assumed  appears 
0 have  already  misled  some  of  our  clients,  and  may 
)OSsibly  leave  a wrong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
(tbers  who  may  but  cursorily  glance  at  the  pros- 
)ectus  issued,  and  as  we  are  known  to  many  (more 
specially  in  Scotland)  by  the  name  of  “ The  Falkirk 
'oundry,"  we  .shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will  be 
:ood  enough  to  insert  this  letter  disclaiming  any 
onnexion  whatever  with  the  proposed  company. 

For  the  Falkirk  Iron  Company, 

T.  W.  Alsop, 

General  Manager. 


Parish  Church,  Brechfa,  Carm.arthen- 
HIRE.— The  new  parish  church  of  Brcchfa  was  on 
'uesday  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
'he  new  church  has,  besides  a nave  and  chancel', 
porch  on  the  north  side  and  a vestry  on  the  south,' 
le  west  end  of  the  nave  having  a triple-arched  bell 
ablet.  The  church  is  built  of  native  stone,  witli 
ght  freestone  windows  and  other  dressings,  and  is 
Dvered  with  grey  slates.  The  nave  roof  inside  is 
pen-timbered,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  wagon- 
oarded,  and  its  east  window  is  filled  with  Muranese 
nted  glass  by  Swaine  Bourne,  of  Birmingham.  The 
Itar  standards  and  other  wrought-iron  work  on 
oors,  &c.,  are  by  Brown  & Co.,  also  of  Birmin<^- 
am,  and  the  carving  is  by  Herridge.  of  Cardiff, 
he  chancel  pavement  and  nave  gangways  are  laid 
■ith  Maw's  encaustic  tile's,  and  the  building  is 
arn;ied  with  one  of  Po'rritt's  hot-air  underground 
oves.  The  c'c^tr9.btb'rs  vere.  Morris  & Co.,  and 
!r.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  was  the  architect. 


Hhc  Stu&eut’s  Coluiun. 

GEOLOGY.— XXIL 

I’OU.NDATIONS. 

■ IVEN  plenty  of  scope  over  a good  range 
of  country,  or  over  a large  estate,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  select  a building  site 
which  shall  be  perfect,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  health  and  suitability  for  foundations. 
But  these  essential  qualifications  are  frequently 
denied  to  the  architect.  His  buildings  are,  in  too 
many  cases,  designed  with  reference  to  an  already 
selected  site ; if  in  a town,  for  a good  business 
thoroughfare  or  suburban  avenue ; if  for  the 
country,  on  some  spot  sacred  to  the  client,  or 
where  a good  view  may  be  obtained.  A know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  strata,  so  far  as  founda- 
tions are  concerned,  however,  is  even  then  useful, 
for  if  the  site  is  a bad  one,  he  will  know  how  to 
treat  the  foundation  or  the  structure  accordingly. 

We  find  many  misconceptions  prevalent  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  constitute  a good, 
stable  foundation.  Clay  is  universally  regarded 
as  a bad  one  ; and  although  this,  in  most  cases, 
is  unquestionably  true,  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  becomes  a fairly  good  site.  To 
illustrate  this  point  let  us  pause  for  a moment  to 
consider  the  structure  of  clay.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of 
exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter,  mainly 
silicate  of  alumina,  plus  a little  foreign  material. 
On  being  saturated  with  water  it  becomes  plastic, 
and  the  student  is  particularly  desired  to  note  that 
the  plasticity  of  clay  is  entirely  due  to  the 
abundance  of  water  in  it.  A simple  experiment 
suffices  to  prove  this.  Take  a lump  of  plastic 
clay  and  place  it  before  a fire  until  it  becomes 
hard  or  baked.  During  the  process  observe  that  a 
great  quantity  of  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  that 
as  the  moisture  disappears  the  clay  gels  relatively 
harder  and  loses  its  plasticity. 

Now,  the  value  of  clay-soil  as  a foundation  is 
chiefly  governed  by  the  amount  of  water  it  holds. 
Clay  is  practically  non-porous,  but  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  it  is  also  non-absorbent. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  enormous 
quantities  of  water,  but  does  not  freely  transmit 
the  fluid  through  its  mass.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  where  the  clay  is  tolerably  dry  and 
hard,  that  unless  an  unusually  heavy  structure  is 
to  be  erected  thereon  it  will  do  well  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  clay  is  plastic  or  wet,  special 
treatment  is  required. 

Practically,  the  same  observations  apply  to 
alluvia!  muds  and  the  like,  only  they  are  nearly 
always  partially  water-logged.  It  is  profitable  in 
this  place  to  allude  to  the  alteration  in  character 
produced  in  many  soils,  as  foundations,  by  the 
periodical  influx  of  water.  Such  influx  may  or 
may  not  be  perceptible  at  the  surface.  Where  the 
site  is  on  an  alluvial  flat,  periodical  rains  frequently 
cause  alterations  in  the  water-level  in  the  soil ; so 
that  the  abstraction  of  water  at  one  period  of  the 
year  causes  a certain  amount  of  shrinkage,  when 
settlements  are  liable  to  take  place,  whilst  the 
accession  of  water  at  another  causes  the  clay 
or  alluvium  to  swell  out,  when  basement  floor- 
boards are  raised  and  walls  arc  cracked.  Apropos 
of  ihis  subject,  we  know  that  the  drought  during 
the  past  summer  materially  affected  the  stability 
of  many  houses  in  and  around  tlie  metropolis — 
mostly,  however,  of  the  “jerry  builder”  type. 
The  drought  having  deprived  the  soil  of  its  usual 
amount  of  moisture,  shrinkage  ensued,  and  whole 
rows  of  “eligible  suburban  residences”  came  to 
grief.  The  soil  in  these  cases  wa.5  not  formed  a.s 
an  alluvial  flat  ; the  damage  was  caused  mostly  on 
thin  gravel  beds,  or  clay. 

Then,  again,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
where  the  natural  drainage  is  interfered  with  by 
the  construction  of  sewers,  or  otlierwise,  the 
result  on  houses  previously  erected  near  the  spot 
is  often  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bursting  of  a water-pipe  in  gravelly  soil  may  be 
attended  with  much  danger,  especially  if  the 
leakage  be  not  speedily  .stopped. 

When  the  ground  consists  of  solid  rock,  gravel, 
hard  marl,  or  fine  sand,  cceieris  paribus 
makes  a good  foundation ; but  special  reserva- 
tions must  be  made  in  all  cases  where  lliere  is  a 
considerable  dip  in  llie  strata  and  the  site  is  on 
sloping  ground.  At  the  edge  of  steep  descents 
with  dipping  strata,  it  is  necessary  to  find  layers 
that  will  not  slip,  or  if  such  a tendency  exists, 
to  strengthen  them  by  a wall,  especially  when 
the_  rock  is  liable  to  undergo  much  decom- 
position by  exposure  to  the  air.  We  frequently 
find  rocky  formations  composed  of  a number  of 
thin  layers  of  limestone  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  parting's  offelay.  The  latter  may  be 
a few  inches  in  ihic.kneb,  when  they  are  clearly 


perceptible  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be, 
and  often  are,  so  thin  that  in  spite  of  their  inter- 
position the  beds  of  limestone  appear  to  rest  on 
each  other.  In  such  cases  the  ground  is 
treacherous,  even  whilst  it  looks  very  firm.  The 
thin  clay  parting  gets  wet  during  heavy  rains, 
and  acts  as  a species  of  lubricant  when  the  heavy 
slabs  of  limestone  are  induced  to  give  way,  after 
the  building  has  been  erected. 

The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  thick,  slightly 
inclined  beds  of  limestone  or  sandstone  which 
rest  on  each  other,  and  are  more  or  less  compact ; 
these,  as  a rule,  form  good  foundations.  The 
only  points  to  be  attended  to  are  that  the  bedding 
and  vertical  joints  shall  not  be  too  wide,  that  the 
strata  are  not  overhanging,  nor  too  much  inclined. 

To  return  to  foundations  in  softer  strata,  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  soils 
called  clays  are  in  reality  clay  mixed  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  sand.  The  grains  of  the 
latter  are  so  very  minute,  and  so  closely  in- 
corporated with  the  particles  of  clay  that  to  the 
inexperienced  they  would  probably  pass  as  part  of 
the  clay  ; even  a geologist  would  hesitate  before 
calling  the  material  loam  (sandy  clay),  which  in 
his  nomenclature  generally  refers  to  a somewhat 
coarser  species  of  the  same  material.  We  know 
of  very  few  kinds  of  ground  that  make  such  bad 
foundations  as  this  very  fine  sandy  clay.  Almost 
everywhere  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  the  more  open  character  produced  by 
the  sandy  particles  causing  it  to  become  very 
absorbent,  and  at  the  same  lime  retentive.  This 
is  the  kind  of  soil  that  moves  laterally  as  the 
building  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Loam,  properly  so-called,  does  not  usually  make 
an  excellent  foundation  ; it  is  porous  without 
being  firm.  We  have  this  consolation,  however — 
if  makes  good  bricks,  so  that  where  the  bed  is 
only  a few  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  often  the 
case,  it  is  worked  off  for  economical  reasons  before 
the  building  is  erected. 

Ground  having  only  a superficial  hard  stratum 
resting  upon  a soft  subsoil  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  best  thing  to  do  in 
such  cases,  no  doubt,  is  merely  to  increase  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  building  and  to  lighten  the 
superstructure  as  much  as  possible,  but  this 
necessarily  interferes  considerably  with  the  design. 
It  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  place  the  foundations 
below  all  soft  soil  where  the  latter  can  be  easily 
bottomed. 

(^luicksands  are  very  troublesome  in  excavating, 
as  everyone  knows.  Sometimes  large  buildings 
have  been  securely  built  on  quicksands  of  too 
great  thickness  to  be  excavated,  by  the  aid  of 
excellent  hydraulic  mortar,  and  by  excavating 
separately  the  bed  of  each  bottom  stone.*  Such 
a building  will  be  stable  if  its  pressure  on  the 
foundation  is  uniform  throughout,  and  if  it  is 
placed  sufficiently  deep  to  counterbalance  the 
tendency  of  the  sand  to  flow  back  into  the 
foundations.  Instances  of  this  class  of  foundations 
are  to  be  found  in  sewers  built  on  water-bearing 
sands,  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  as  much 
difficulty  as  those  built  in  rivers. 

The  foundations  of  buildings  in  countries 
subject  to  violent  earthquakes  have,  of  late  years, 
received  much  attention,  especially  in  Japan. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  earthquake  motion 
may  be  partially  avoided,  either  by  making  a 
seismic  survey  of  the  area  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  build,  and  then  selecting  a site  where  the 
motion  is  comparatively  small  ; or  by  adopt- 
ing free  foundations,  or  using  deep  ones. 
Relatively  high  and  hard  ground  is,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  suitable  as  a site  for 
building  than  soft  ground.  Professor  Milnej' 
recommends  that  ordinary  inexpensive  dwel- 
ling-houses should  rise  from  a solid  wall 
which  it.self  has  a foundation  deep  enough  to 
reach  hard  ground.  If  the  ground  is  soft,  and 
therefore  liable  to  considerable  motion,  the  house 
might  rest  upon  layers  of  cast-iron  shot  not  larger 
than  buck-shot.  ^Vith  regard  to  safety  dependent 
on  excavations,  or  the  contour  of  the  ground,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  a building  is  only 
partially  surrounded  by  openings  like  ditches, 
moats,  steep  valleys,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  in 
greater  danger  than  if  such  excavations  did  not 
exist.  The  upper  edges  of  cliffs  and  scarps,  where 
the  motion  of  the  free  face  of  the  cliff  or  scarp  is 
naturally  great,  are  also  dangerous  situations, 
more  esjiecially  when  the  .strata  dip  outwardly. 
Very  wet  ground,  or  ground  which  is  marshy, 
notably  forms  a bad  foundation  in  earthquake 
countries,  apart  from  other  matters. 

We  need  only  say  a few  words  as  to  the  founda- 
tions of  reservoirs.  The  first  consideration  is  that 

*■  Tf-  J-  Gaudard.  ‘‘Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,”  Vol.  L. 
(1877),  p.  113- 

t *■  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,‘' VoL  LXXXni.(iS86),p.  2S9 
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the  ground  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  excavated’ 
or  whereon  they  are  to  be  formed,  shall  be  water* 
tight.  Then  comes  the  question  whether  the 
strata,  if  watertight,  are  thick  and  homogeneous 
enough  to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  to  be  put 
upon  them.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  amount  of  inclination,  if  any,  of  the  beds 
concerned.  If  in  solid  rock,  the  existence  of 
prevalent  joints  should  be  noted, whilst  the  actual 
degree  of  porosity  of  every  variety  of  such  rock 
should  form  the  subject  of  direct  investigation. 


OBITUAR  y. 

Dr.  Dohme. — We  regret  to  announce  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  Prussian  Privy  Councillor,  Dr. 
Dohme,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick,  held  office  as  Official  Art  Connoisseur  to 
the  royal  household.  Dr.  Dohme  was  the  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  as  well  as 
honorary  associate  of  the  "Akademie  fuer 
Bauwesen."  He  had  for  some  years  been  a curator 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  for  a time  custodian  of 
the  court  libraries.  He  was  originally  educated  as 
an  architect  and  studied  for  several  years  in  Italy, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  Of  his 
many  valuable  literary  productions  one  of  the  mo.st 
important  is  his  “ History  of  Architecture,"  a new 
edition  he  but  lately  revised  together  with  Professor 
F.  Adler.  Of  other  volumes  we  would  mention  his 
description  of  English  homes,  his  history  of  the 
Berlin  Palace,  and  a history  of  German  architecture. 
He  died  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

M.  Hippolyte  Destaileeur.— The  death  of 
this  eminent  French  architect,  which  took  place  at 
Paris  on  Thursday  the  i6lh,  is  briefly  recorded  in 
our  "Foreign”  column  of  this  week.  M. 
Destailleur  was  born  at  Paris  in  1822.  the  son  of 
Franfois-Hippolyte  Destailleur,  a Government 
architect  and  well  known  as  a learned  collector  of 
works  of  art,  and  who  had  a large  and  influential 
clientele.  The  son  was  educated  as  an  architect 
under  Achille  L^clerc,  and  from  1848  to  1852  carried 
on  the  practice  of  his  father,  both  in  regard  to  official 
and  private  work.  Besides  the  work  which  he 
carried  out  for  the  State,  at  the  Minist^re  de  Justice, 
the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  and  the  Hotel  des 
Monnaies,  he  was  the  architect  for  numerous 
private  houses  mostly  based  on  the  styles  of  the 
two  previous  centuries.  In  Paris  he  built  the  Hotels 
d’Haussonville,  Lutteroth,  B<5hague,  Mouchy, 
Noailles,  and  the  Maison  Mire  du  Sacre  Coeur  ; in 
the  provinces,  the  chateau  and  church  of  Mouchy, 
the  chateau.\  of  Devonne.  Courrance,  and  Mello  ; in 
other  countries,  the  Hotel  of  Baron  Albert  de 
Rothschild  at  \'ienna,  the  mansion  of  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  in  England.  He  also  carried 
out  the  restoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Pourtal6s  at 
Paris,  of  the  chateau  of  Vaux-Praslin  (Seine-et 
Marne),  and  the  residence  of  Prince  Pless,  in 
Silesia.  A considerable  part  of  his  attention  was 
also  given  to  increasing  the  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  art  left  bv  his  father,  the  total  value 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  50,000/., 
and  the  catalogues  of  which  are  precious  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  art  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centun'.  In  relation  to 
this  collection,  he  published  the  ‘‘Recueil  ’ of 
engravings  illustrating  the  decoration  of  apartments 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  (Paris, 
2 vols.  folio,  1863).  and  "Les  plus  excellents 
Bastiment.”  of  Du  Cerceau,  engraved  in  facsimile 
by  M.  Faure  Dujarrie  (Paris,  1870).  Destailleur  was 
a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  Laur^at  of 
the  Soci6l6  Centrale  des  Architecies.  At  his  funeral 
at  the  Cimetiere  Montparnasse  on  the  i8th.  M. 
Dauraet,  as  representative  of  the  Soci^t6  Centrale. 
paid  the  last  honours  to  Destailleur  in  an  eloquent 
speech  over  bis  grave. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Methodist  Church,  Rai.moral,  Beli-ast. — 
On  the  4ih  inst. . the  memorial-stones  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Mctl’odist  Church,  Balmoral,  were 
laid.  The  ground  on  which  the  edifice  is  being 
erected  is  situated  near  the  I.isburn-road  end  of 
Osborne  Park,  on  which  it  has  a front.age  of  100  ft. 
The  internal  dimensions  of  the  church  are  68  ft. 
long  and  35  ft.  wide,  in  which  provision  has  been 
junde  for  sealing  420  adults.  Tlie  elevations  of  the 
building  are  in  Late  Gothic  style,  built  of  red  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  red  sandstone.  The  front  elevation 
contains  the  entrance  doorway,  over  which  is  a four- 
light  window.  The  buttresses  in  the  front  are 
terminated  by  pinnacles  of  wrought  stone.  The 
body  of  the  church  will  have  two  aisles,  with  pews 
in  the  cenire,  and  also  in  the  sides.  Accommodation 
for  the  choir  will  be  provided  on  a raised  platform 
adjacent  to  the  pulpit,  behind  which  is  situated  the 
chamber  for  the  organ.  The  roof  timbers,  which 
are  exposerl  to  view,  will  be  of  pitch-pine.  The 
windows  will  be  glazed  in  cathedral  leaded  lights. 
The  church  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  James  Kidd,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Phillips,  of  Belfast. 

E.nlargement  of  Catholic  Church,  Horse 
Fair. — Various  impro\'Ements  have  recently  been 
carried  o\it  aV  iSt.  C^herine's  ^ (R.-CcD  Chut'eb, 
Horse  Fair.  The  work  0/  e'nlaVgeme'nt-  was 


entrusted  to  Messrs.  Cossins  S:  Peacock,  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Barnsley  & Son.  The  blank  w'all  which  closed  the 
triple  arch  at  the  east  end  has  given  place  to  a 
chancel  with  seven  open  arches  and  freestone 
columns,  looking  out  upon  an  ambulatory.  These 
arches  are  acutely  pointed  and  form  an  arcade 
with  pillars  and  carved  capitals.  The  arcade  is 
continued  above  by  a clearstory  with  a row  of 
mullioned  windows,  filled  with  leaded  lights  of 
cathedral  glass.  The  roof  is  arched  with  wood,  in 
groined  panels  divided  by  moulded  ribs.  This  and 
the  spandrels  and  other  wall  interstices  of  the  apse 
are  left  blank  and  prepared  for  decorative  painting 
at  some  future  time.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a Lady  Chapel  with  semicircular 
vaulted  roof  and  an  arcaded  apse  for  the  altp. 
There  are  also  recesses  in  the  ambulatory,  which 
may  be  extended  later  for  additional  altars.  Two 
sacristies  have  been  added,  for  priests  and  acolytes 
respectively,  and  the  plans  include  a vicarage  yet  to 
be  erected.  The  high  altar,  which  rests  on  an 
elevated  platform,  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  arcaded 
and  carved  panels.  These,  together  with  the  wall- 
spaces  already  mentioned,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Wainwright. 
who  has  designed  the  altar  itself,  is  to  fill  in  with 
painted  figures  and  other  subjects. 

Poms  Memorial  Church  House  .\t  Welsh- 
pool.— The  Church  House  which  has  been  erected 
at  Welshpool  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Powis  was  opened  recently  by  the  Countess  of 
Powis.  The  building  comprises  a hall  capable  of 
seating  over  300  people,  with  a stage  at  the  end  so 
contrived  as  to  be  completely  separated  from  the 
hall,  when  it  forms  a smaller  room.  Beneath  the 
stage  is  a kitchen.  It  is  approached  by  an  entrance 
from  Church  Bank,  separate  from  the  main  en- 
trances, and  having  an  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  hall.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  also  as 
a cloak  room  when  necessary.  The  hall  is 
approached  from  Church  Bank  by  a double  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  its  two  entrances.  It  is  about 
60  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  has  an  arched  roof  of 
unstained  pitch-pine  ceiled  in  the  interspaces.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  lead  quarries.  The  two 
large  windows  at  the  western  end  arc  partly  filled 
witli  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Powis  family. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  the  local  hard  green 
rubble  stone,  with  dressings  of  red  Grinshill  and 
purple  -Vlveley  free  stone ; while  the  roofs  arc 
covered  with  Green  Nantlle  slates.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Pugh,  of  Welshpool,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Pryce,  London  ; the  stained  glass  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Clapham  ; and  the 
wrought  ironwork  by  Mr.  Ellesley,  of  London. 

Blackpool  Tower  Buildings.— The  contract 
for  movable  circular  floor  in  the  arena  of  the  circus  in 
connexion  with  the  Blackpool  Tower  buildings,  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  Payne,  Galwey  & Co.,  engineers, 
of  Ulverston.  their  estimate  being  788/.  The  archi- 
tects for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of 
Manchester. 

School  Buildings,  .Stockport. — On  the  nth 
inst.  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  St.  Peter’s  New 
School,  Stockport.  The  building  will  have  a front- 
age to  the  square  and  a side  elevation  to  St.  Peter 's- 
gate.  Three  pedimental  gablets  are  sliown  on  the 
front  elevation,  and  are  surmounted  with  moulded 
finials.  The  side  elevation  facing  the  Post-office 
will  have  two  gables  similarly  treated,  having  large 
semi-circular  windows  in  each.  Provision  is  made 
for  four  class-rooms  averaging  in  size  about  520 
square  feet  to  each  room.  They  arc  lighted  by 
square-headed  windows.  The  accommodation  com- 
prises a schoolroom,  teachers'  retiring-room,  lava- 
tories. cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  kitchen  is  to  be  fitted 
with  a range  and  working  bench.  The  walls  of  all 
class-rooms  and  large  schoolroom  are  to  be  faced 
four  feet  high  with  glazed  bricks.  The  internal 
joinerv  work  will  be  executed  in  selected  yellow 
pine.  The  ventilation  has.  we  understand,  been 
carefully  considered.  Messrs.  Peace  & Norqiioy's 
folding'partitions  will  be  used  to  divide  every  class- 
room throughout  from  the  schoolroom.  The  fourth 
class-room  is  raised  three  feet  above  the  general 
ground  floor  level,  and  \^iU  form  a proscenium  for 
concert  and  dramatic  pepformances.  The  space 
thus  obtained  will  seat  about  500  persons.  Externally 
the  building  will  be  faced  to  the  height  of  the  window- 
sills with  a local  red  stock  brick  finishing.  Al>ove 
this  the  building  will  be  treated  with  chequer  bricks. 
Tena-cottawill  also  be  used.  Fixed  about  half-way 
up  the  small  gable  to  the  cloak-room  there  will  be 
a terra-cotta  niche,  with  a canopy,  enclosing  a 
modelled  figure  of  the  patron  saint  — St.  Peter. 
The  figure  has  been  modelled  in  the  Ruabon  clay. 
The  roof  will  be  composed  of  a Velinhelli  W'elsh 
blue  slate,  furnished  with  a red  ridge.  The  contract 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  has  l^en  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  T.  & \V.  Meadows,  of  Heaton  Norris, 
Mr.  Thomas  Reid  doing  the  pla.stering,  and  Messrs. 
Hamnett  & Son  the  painting.  The  architects,  from 
whose  designs  and  under  whose  superintendence  the 
work  is  being  carried  out,  are  Me-srs.  Woodhouse 
& Willoughby,  of  Manchester  and  Stockport.  The 
design  was  selected  by  the  managers,  aided  b}'  a 
professional  referee,  in  a limited  competition. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Batterse.^. — On  the 
15th  inst.  Lord  Rosebery  opened  the  New  Municipal 
gildings  and  -Town  H^l,  wjaich  bavtTifee'n  hrecied 
on  the  Elm  House  E?’tate,  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea, 


As  many  of  our  readers  know.  Mi . E.  Mountford 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Wallis  the  builder. 
The  skylights  over  the  main  staircase  were  glazed  on 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  & Co.'s  patent  " Invincible  ” 
system.  We  described  and  illustrated  the  buildings 
in  our  issues  for  December  19,  1891,  and  July  9, 
1892.  Other  illustrations  of  the  building  will  be 
found  in  the  present  issue. 

Tullie  House,  Carlisle.— The  Institute  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  established  by  the 
Corporation  of  Carlisle  at  Tullie  House,  was  opened) 
by  the  Mayor  recently.  The  two  buildings,  the  old 
and  the  new,  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Tullie  House,  have  been  arranged  in  eight  depart- 
ments upon  basement,  ground,  and  first  fioors,  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  the  main  entrance  from 
Castle  Street,  by  a central  entrance  reached  from 
Castle-street,  and  by  the  old  entrance  hall  of  the  old  j 
buildings  which  may  be  entered  from  Abbey-street. 
The  outside  walls  of  the  new  building  are  of  red 
sandstone.  The  Public  Free  I>ibraryis  located  in 
the  portion  of  the  new  building  contiguous  to  Castle- 
street,  and  is  sub-divided  into  the  following  rooms : — 1 
The  general  reading  room  and  lending  library, 
the  reference  reading  room,  the  patents,  refer- 
ence, and  Jackson  libraries,  and  the  boys'  reading 
room.  The  whole  of  the  Public  Free  Library 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boys’  reading  room,  which  is  in  the  basement  and  is 
reached  by  a staircase  from  the  front  entrance,  and 
the  Jackson  Library,  which  is  on  the  mezzanine 
floor.  The  whole  of  the  old  house  is  devoted  to  the 
Museum,  with  its  old  entrance-hall  and  other  rooms 
on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  a long  room 
forming  a portion  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  new 
building  extending  from  the  central  entrance-hall  to 
Abbey-street.  The  picture  exhibition  galleries,  which 
form  the  third  department,  are  in  two  large  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  immediately  above  the  general 
reading-room  and  reference  reading-room,  and  are 
reached  from  the  main  staircase.  The  School  of 
Art  is  entirely  on  the  first  floor,  and  comprises  ; 
elementary,  advanced,  painting,  and  antique  rooms, 
with  art-master's  room  and  lavatories.  The  fifth 
department  of  Tullie  House  is  intended  for  science 
schools,  and  consists  of  modelling,  carving,  and 
other  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  new  build- 
ings near  to  Abbey-street.  The  lectme  theatre, 
with  small  lecturer's  room  adjoining,  is  the  sixth 
department,  and  is  situated  on  the  ground-floor 
between  the  reference  reading-room  and  the  science 
schools.  Adjoining  the  lecturers  room  ori  the 
ground  floor  is  a small  room  which  may  be  utilised 
for  holding  meetings.  The  lighting  and  heating 
stores  include  the  dynamo  and  engine-room,  boiler- 
house,  and  store-rooms,  situated  in  the  basement, 
and  connected  by  subways  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other.  The  scheme  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  electric  light  into  the  building  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Howard-Smith,  the  City  Surveyor, 
who  has  supervised  the  erection  of  the  newj 
building.  The  chief  contracts  were  taken  1 
by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Baty  for  bricklayers  and) 
masons'  work;  Mr.  H.  Court,  carpentiy  and 
joinery;  and  Messrs-  R.  M.  Ormerod  & Son,  fire- 
proof flooring.  Mr.  Howell  was  clerk  of 
works.  We  published  in  the  Builder  of  May  9, 


xSgi,  some  drawings  of  Tullie  House  as 


posed  to  be  adapted  for  a free  library  and  school^ 
of  art,  which  were  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  . j. 
Ferguson,  of  Carlisle. 

Church  Donaldson’s  Lodge,  Norihu.mhek- 
land.— A Primitive  Methodist  Church  has  just  been 
built  at  Donaldson's  Lodge,  Northumberland,  ihc 
architect  for  the  new  building  was  Mr.  tjeorge 
Reavell,  Alnwick,  and  the  other  works  were  under- 
taken by  the  following Mr.  Llhott,  Berwick, 
builder;  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Twizcl.  joiner;  and  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  Tweedmouth,  plumber. 

New  Church,  Forest  Gate.— The  first  portion 
of  a new  church  was  consecrated  to  .St.  Mark  at 
Forest  Gate  on  the  20th  inst.  It  consists  of  a 
few  bays  of  the  nave  and  of  the  side  aisles,| 
accommodation  being  provided  for  about  250 
persons,  but  with  open  spaces  for  chairs  for  ahoul 
70  or  80  more.  'I'hc  building  is  erected  of  brick, . 
with  the  external  angles  and  arches  of  red  brick. 
The  walls  internally  are  plastered.  I he  west 
front  has  two  traceried  windows,  the  others,  to  tho 
portion  erected,  are  single  lancets.  The  east  <md  is 
at  present  fitted  with  a temporary  framing  of  ironi 
and  coirugated  iron,  capable  of  being  shifted  in 
po^ilion  when  funds  mav  admit  of  an  extension  ol 
the  fabric.  Tlie  works  have  been  earned  out  by 
Messrs.  Allen  & Sons,  builders,  of  Kilburn,  front' 
the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  1'.  Loftus  B,-ock  E.IS.  A. , in  the 
short  space  of  about  five  months.  The  completed 
church  will  consist  of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  a 
chancel,  with  vestries  right  and  left,  and  entianc^ 
on  each  side,  the  site  touching  houses  riglit  and  left 
of  the  church.  A lofty  bell-lurrel  of  timber  is  to  be 
erected  over  the  chancel  arch.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
second  portion  of  the  works  will  be  commenced  in  a 
vear  or  two.  . 

‘ Bai'Tist  Chapel.  Ar.ERDEEN.— The  found.aiion- 

stone  of  a new  Bapti:,t  Chapel  was  laid  at  Gileonr- 
ston  Park.  Aberdeen,  on  the  i^ih  inst.  Messrs 
Brown  & 'Vk'atl  are  the  architects,  and  the  cost  of 
the  church  is  about  3.000/. 

Church  Hall,  Fairfield.  Lancashire.— On 
Tuc'-'day  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  opened  a new 
hall  in  Lo:kerb%-ro3d,  Fairfield,  in  connexion  with 
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the  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  building 
: consists  of  a hall  93  ft.  long,  inclusive  of  a gallery  at 
I the  west  end,  and  35  ft.  wide,  the  total  seating 
jaccommodation  being  for  over  500.  The  hall  is 
lapproached  through  an  outer  and  inner  vestibule, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  situated  the  cloak-rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.  Beliind  the  platform  is  a class-room, 
]and  also  a house  for  the  caretaker.  The  chief 
'contractors  are  Messrs.  Raffle  & Campbell,  the 
isub-contractors  being  : — For  brickwork,  Messrs. 
iWearing  & Sons  ; slating  and  plastering,  Messrs. 
John  Tanner  & Son  ; plumbing.  Mr.  John  Powell ; 
heating,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper  & Sons,  and  orna- 
mental plaster  work,  Messrs.  Goodall  & Sons.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Charles  E.  Deacon. 

The  Birmingh.vm  and  Midland  Eve  Hos- 
PiT.AL. — About  eleven  years  ago  the  Governors  of 
this  Institution,  .‘inding  insufficient  accommodation 
in  their  old  premises  in  Temple-row,  commenced 
|the  erection  of  this  present  building  at  the 
'corner  of  Church-street  and  Edmund-street.  The 
demand  upon  the  resources  of  the  Institution  has 
so  much  iiicrea-sed,  that  last  year  the  Governors 
:decided  to  take  steps  to  increase  the  accommoda- 
tion. The  Committee  decided  to  extend  the  build- 
ing on  to  the  adjoining  vacant  piece  of  land  upon  the 
Edmund-street  frontage,  and  that  a separate  Depart- 
ment for  Children  should  be  arranged,  accommodation 
given  for  nurses  and  servants,  and  the  lavatories  of 
the  Men's  and  Women's  Departments  rearranged  so 
as  to  rnake  them  more  isolated  than  at  present.  Ttie 
Committee  obtained  two  sets  of  plans  from  dif- 
ferent local  architects  and  last  week  decided  to 
adopt  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Talbot, 
who  is  the  surviving  partner  of  the  late 
firm  of  Payne  & Talbot,  who  were  the  architects  of 
the  present  building.  The  accommodation  to  be 
provided  will  include  ward.?  for  thirty  children's 
beds,  day  room,  ward  kitchen,  lavatories,  &c.,  for 
the  children's  department,  and  additional  dormi- 
tories for  ten  nurses  and  six  servants  for  the  hospital 
generally. 

Additions,  St.  Edmund's  Chukch,  Exeter. 
—Some  artistic  additions  have  just  been  made  to 
the  altar  of  this  church.  The  altar  table  is  com- 
posed of  portions  of  the  pulpit  once  used  in  the 
edifice.  It  has  now  been  considerably  lengthened. 
At  either  end  niches  have  been  placed,  having 
i^arved  canopies,  and  within  these  are  sculptured  angels 
in  altitudes  of  adoration.  An  oaken  tabernacle  has 
also  been  placed  i^on  the  altar,  this  being  also 
adorned  with  carving,  the  central  panel  being  a 
representation  of  the  chalice  and  paten.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  E.veter. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE 
Sanitary  Arrangements,  Leicester.— This 
own  appears  still  to  be  m difficulty  with  its 
lanitary  airangements  ; and  from  a recent  report 
n the  Leicester  Daily  Express  it  appears  that 
yhile  arrangements  were  made  by  the  late 
iurveyor  (Mr.  Gordon)  to  send  away  storm  water 
ind  sewage  through  the  storm  overflows  into 
he  Soar  on  occasions  of  very  exceptional  rain,  such 
LS  might  accompany  an  occasional  violent  thunder- 
;torm,  there  is  nothing  to  jirevent  the  sewage 
>eing  diverted  into  the  river  in  this  wav  at  anv  time 
vhen  the  Corporation  authorities  find  'it  convenient 
o to  divert  it.  It  is  asserted  that  they  make  use  of 
his  opportunity,  and  that  no  other  supposition  can 
•ccount  for  the  amount  of  pollution  which  is  found 
a the  river  from  time  to  time. 

Sewerage  Scheme  for  Bradford.— .A  meeting 
if  the  Street  and  Drainage  Committee  of  the  Brad- 
□rcl  Corporation  was  held  on  Tuesday  to  hear  a 
eport  from  the  Borougli  Surveyor  {Mr.  Cox)  on  the 
iroposed  defecation  works  at  Frizinghill.  and  a 
eport  from  a deputation  which  has  visited  various 
laces.  The  scheme  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
bout  200,000/. 

Proposed  Ke-buildi.ng  of  Gl.-vsgow  Bridge. 
-At  a special  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Com- 
nssioners,  on  the  13th  inst..  it  was  agreed  to  apply 
5 Parliament  for  power  to  rebuild  Glasgow  Bridge, 
t is  proposed  that  the  present  bridge  should  be 
iken  down  and  reconstructed  upon  cylindrical 
lundations,  the  width  of  the  bridge  being  increased 
) 80  ft.  within  the  parapets.  The  engineer  has 
^pressed  the  opinion  that  the  bridge  can  be  erected, 
ccordingto  the  plans  of  Mr.  Mason,  for  80,000/., 
ad  that  the  proposed  alterations  would  entail  an 
Jditional  cost  of  aboul  5.000/.  The  proposal  of 
le  Committee  was,  after  some  further  discussion, 
?rced  to. 

Sewek.vge  Works,  Worthing. — According  to 
le  Standard,  Mr.  Mansergh’s  plans  for  the  assimi- 
tion  of  the  sewage  systems  of  W’orthing  and  W’est 
/orlhing  were  considered  and  approved  at  a special 
eeting  of  the  W'^orthing  Town  Council  on  Tuesday 
y the  scherne  devised  by  him  the  new  main  sewers 
ill  form  a junction  with  the  existing  sewer^  and 
vert  the  West  Worthing  sewage  to  the  eastern 
itfall,  replacing  the  present  defective  sewers  in 
ontagu-strect,  and  near  tlie  old  W’aterworks. 
ovision  is  made  for  ventilating  the  sewers  by 
afts  where  practicable.  The  scheme  for  dealino' 
th  the  sewage  at  the  outfall  is  briefly  this  • steam 
imping  plant  will  be  erected  near  the  high  end  of 
feptb^fent  4 ft.  bhrrel  ybvvei-,.'to  lift.th'e  ffeVa^'an'd ' 

in  into  open  tanks  capable  of  holding  one  million  ■ 


gallons.  .A  head-wall  will  be  built  in  the  present 
sewer  at  the  pump-well  to  cut  off  the  sewers  from 
the  outfall.  A new  ay-in.  outfall  sewer  from  the 
tanks  will  be  laid  out  to  sea,  so  that  its  mouth  will 
always  be  below  water.  .As  the  tides  at  W’orthing 
flow  eastwards  four  hours  and  westwards  eight 
hours,  the  sewage  will  all  be  discharged  in  the  four 
hours.  The  dry-weather  working  will  be  af 
follows : — The  pumps  will  lift  the  sewage  as  il 
comes  day  and  night  into  the  tanks,  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  sewers  will  act  as  if  there  was  a free  outlet  at  all 
times,  and  backing  up  will  be  done  away  with. 
During  the  eight  hours'  westward  flow  the  sewage 
will  be  stored  in  the  tanks,  and  will  be  let  out  during 
the  four  hours'  eastward  flow,  together  with  the 
sewage  pumped  during  the  four  hours,  and  the 
tanks  will  all  be  empty  when  the  outlet  has  to  be 
closed. 

Water  Supply  of  Waterbeck,  Dumfries- 
shire.— The  introduction  of  a new  water  supply  for 
Waterbeck,  Dumfriesshire,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  supply  is  from  two  springs.  From  the  springs 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  a tank  a hundred  yards  off, 
which  is  formed  of  concrete,  and  is  20  ft.  long  by  9 ft. 
wide,  and  is  capable  of  containing  about  5,000 
gallons.  Provision  has  been  made  along  the  track 
for  scouring  the  pipes,  and  at  the  highest  point  there 
is  an  automatic  air-valve.  The  scheme  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Carlyle,  Waterbeck. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Paisley.— In  conse- 
quence of  certain  allegations  that  the  water  supplied 
to  Paisley  was  impure,  and  had  a close  relation  to 
the  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  which  has  been  preva- 
lent in  the  town  for  so  long,  the  Paisley  Water  Com- 
missioners directed  Messrs.  Leslie  & Reid,  C.E., 
Edinburgh,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  water 
supply,  and  Professor  Franklin,  Dundee,  the  bacteri- 
ologist, was  asked  to  analyse  the  water.  The 
engineers  hold  that  the  water  is  rushed  loo  quickly 
through  the  filters,  hence  the  large  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  found  in  it;  and  Professor  Franklin 
mentions  a case  in  point  in  connexion  with  the 
Thames  Water  Company,  where  water  more  con- 
taminated than  that  of  Paisley,  because  it  is  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  pass  through  the  filters  comes  out 
purer.  He  found  in  the  Paisley  .supply  a certain 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  and  bacteria  of  a general 
character,  most  of  which  could  be  removed  by  better 
filtration,  but  the  enteric  bacillus  was  entirelyabsent, 
New  filter  beds,  a settling  tank,  renovation  of  the 
present  beds,  and  other  improvements  are  suggested 
at  a probable  cost  of  15,000/.  or  20,000/. 

Telephonic  Communication  for  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation. — Telephonic  communication 
has  lately  been  established  for  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  connecting  the  offices  of  the  water 
engineer  in  Liverpool,  with  the  water  supplies  of 
Lake  y3Tn\vy  (Montgomeryshire),  the  Rivington 
reservoirs  (North  Lancasiiirc),  and  the  houses  of  the 
reservoir  keepers  and  walksmen  along  the  lines  of 
aqueducts.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
specification  of  the  city  Water  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  Parry, 
M.Inst.C.E.),  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Shaw  & Co.,  of 
Stockport.  The  system  is  entirely  on  the  metallic 
circuit  principle,  and  the  wires  are  carried  as  nearly 
as  possible  along  the  lines  of  aqueducts. 

Drainage  of  St.  Mary,  Newington.— The 
vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  has  commenced  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the  drainage 
system  of  the  parish,  which  is  632  acres  in  extent, 
and  contains  about  fifty  miles  of  sewers.  Mr.  .Alfred 
Mark,  who  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  upon  a revision  of  the  parish  survey  and  the 
preparation  of  new  plans  for  this  purpose,  has  been 
retained  by  the  vestrv  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  Paget  Waddington, 
•A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  vestry.  Wlien 
completed  the  plans  will  afford  a correct,  up-to-date 
record  of  the  position,  levels,  depths,  &c.,  of  all  tlie 
existing  sewers  in  the  parish. 

Restoration  of  Bk.aulv  Bridge,  Inverness. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Aird  District  Committee  of 
the  Iriverness  County  Council  recently,  plans  were 
submitted  for  the  restoration  of  the  bridge  acro.'is  the 
river  at  Beauly.  With  the  view  of  restoring  the  fallen 
portion,  and  making  the  bridge  complete,  Sir  John 
Fowler  proposed  that  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
should  consist  of  three  cast-iron  cylinders,  upon 
which  the  mason  work  should  be  constructed.  In 
answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Manners.  C E.,  said  the 
estimated  cost  was  about  5,000/.  Contracts  for  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  six  months  of 
acceptance,  are  to  be  invited.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Paterson,  C.E,,  the  arbiter,  liad  awarded 
1,428/.  14s.  3d.  to  Ml'.  Thomas  Macdonald,  builder, 
as  the  sum  payable  for  the  work  done  by  him  in  the 
effort  to  restore  the  bridge, 


The  work  will  probably  occupy  the  painter  for 

two  years  longer. A committee  has  been 

formed  at  Frejus  to  raise  a monument  to  the 

A.bb6  Siey^s. The  Princess  of  Chauveau  Narisch- 

kine  has  left  to  the  Department  of  Finist^re  her 
chateau  of  Keryolet — an  architectural  curiositv.  It 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII,  and  Louis 
XII.,  and  contains  sumptuous  furnitures  and  tapes- 
tries, as  well  as  some  rare  and  curious  specimens  of 
old  faience.  The  gift  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  artistic  education  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Finist^re. At  Bordeaux,  on  the 

Place  des  Quinconces,  a monument  is  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Girondins  killed  during  the  First 
Revolution.  M.  Dumilatre  (sculptor)  and  M.  Rich 
(architect)  are  to  carry  out  the  work  in  conjunction. 
It  will  consist  of  a large  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
terrace  on  which  will  be  a triumphal  column  nearly 
50  metres  high,  the  pedestal  of  which  will  have  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Deputies  of  la  Gironde  at  the  National 
Convention.  The  cost  of  the  monument  is  estimated 

57O1OOO  francs. 1'he  Commission  Bupdrieure 

des  Biitiments  Civils  has  under  consider.atioa 
a report  by  M.  Paul  Deschanels  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bibliothtfque  Nationalc  between 
Rue  Colbert  and  Rue  Vivienne  and  the  Jardin 
de  la  Biblioth^que.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
7,000,000  francs,  and  the  work  would  occupy 

five  or  six  years. The  death  is  announced,  at 

the  age  of  71.  of  Hippolyte  Destailleurs,  architect 
to  the  Government,  and  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  1879,  to  design  the  chapel 
at  Farnborough  intended  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Prince  Imperial.  Some 
further  details  as  to  his  architectural  career  will  be 

found  in  our  Obituary  column. The  central 

committee  for  the  1900  Exhibition  met  last  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and  has  unanimously  adopted  the  conclusions  given 
in  the  report  of  tfie  sub-committee  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  M.  Picard,  in  con- 
currence with  the  managers  of  the  E.vhibition,  is  to 
prepare  a general  plan  of  the  whole  proposed 
arrangement,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  building.  As  soon  as  tins  general  plan 
has  been  drawn  out.  a competition  will  be  opened 
to  all  French  architects,  and  a credit  for  the  sums  to 
be  expended  in  premiums  will  be  demanded  from 
Parliament.  It  is  probable  that  the  competitors 
will  be  left  free  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
utilising  and  combining  with  the  new  buildings 
those  which  were  built  for  the  1889  Exhibition. — ^ 
In  consequence  of  some  paper  warfare  in  the  press, 
M.  Charles  Gamier  has  resigned  his  title  of 
Honorary  Councillor  of  the  Soci^t6  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  bestowed  upon  him  by  that  body  in 

1891. The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 

resolved  on  opening  a competition  for  obtaining  a 
type  of  school  building  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
masters  and  pupils,  and  to  ensuring  the  best 
sanitary  conditions.  Architects,  engineers,  medical 
men,  .and  ' ' hygienisles  " will  be  invited  to  compete. 

fire  at  the  H6tel  of  the  Marquise 

Arconati  Visconti,  at  Paris,  has  destroyed  a great 
number  of  works  of  art  of  great  value,  which  the 
marquise  liad  intended  to  present  to  the  I.ouvxe. 
-Among  them  were  two  works  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
two  fine  paintings  by  Fromentin,  and  several  works 
of  Baudry,  including  liis  “ Ampbitrite.’ 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Tlie  committee  which  has  been  formed 
to  raise  a monument  to  Gounod  has  not  yet  chosen  a 
sculptor,  but  it  has  decided  that  the  monument 
shall  be  erected  in  the  Parc  Monceau,  if  the 
Municipal  Council  authorise  this.  In  that  case  the 
pedestal  will  be  designed  by  M.  Formig/-,  the  archi- 
tect.  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  is  at  work  on  an 

mmense  canvas  intended  for  the  Salle  des  lllustr(5s 
in  the  capitol  at  ^Toulouse.  The  subject  is  an  episode 
bf  the  Second  Sie'ge"  ^bKtainhd  bV  ToWoi!fe‘e  aW^ns't 
Simoh  de  Mo'ntfort,  ip  the  w^r'of  the  Albigense's. 


Germ.\nv. — Professor  Schaper  is  to  be  the 
sculptor  of  the  proposed  monument  to  the  late 
Empress  Augusta,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Opei-a  Place  at  Berlin.  The  Emperor  has  selected 
the  design,  which  shows  the  deceased  Empress  in  a 
seated  position.  The  monument  will  cost  6,000/., 
and  is  to  be  ready  by  1895.  The  material  employed 

will  be  marble. An  exhibition  of  works  by  English 

water-colour  painters  has  been  opened  at  Berlin. 

The  "Rohr”  Travelling  yiudentship  for  painters, 
which  has  a value  of  225/.  for  one  year,  has  been 
won  by  Herr  Paul  Hey,  of  Munich,  a very  talented 

young  artist Some  extensive  club  premises  have 

been  erected  at  Berlin  for  the  Berlin  Club,  tlie 
planning  being  in  accordance  with  linglish  require- 
ments. Messrs.  Kayserand  \'on  Grossheini  are  the 
architects.  This  is  only  the  third  club  building  of 

any  pretension  in  Berlm. Besides  the  proposed 

VS’agner  Opera  House  referred  to  on  another  page, 
Munich  is  apparently  also  to  have  a new  \'ariety 
Theatre  on  the  Haenle  estate.  This  theatre  is  to 
form  part  of  a large  block  of  asseraljly  and  concert- 
rooms.  .A  hotel  with  some  300  room-s  is  to  be 
added.  The  theatre  is  to  hold  an  audience  of  4,800 

— Deuische  Batizeiiung. The  new  post-office  at 

Cologne  has  been  opened  by  the  German  Post- 
master-General. The  block,  in  which  room  had  to 
be  found  for  over  2,000  officials,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  21,000  sq.  metres.  Herr  Hintze  was  the 

architect. The  competition  opened  for  the  design 

of  a new  garrison  church  in  Dresden  has  been 
decided.  The  first  premium  has  lx.-en  awarded  to  a 
local  firm  of  architects,  Messrs.  Lossow  irViehweger. 

Referring  to  some  remarks  on  the  advertisement 

nuisance  which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  our  Berlin 
contemporary  the  Centrabblatt  der  Bauvcrwaltuug 
takes  occasion  to  remind  our  German  confreres  of  a 
similar  plague  which  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 

the  .German  capital. Under  the  ai^pices  of  fhe 

SbWeiy,  Tor  'Rhfeffish  Anl’rq'iferiah  R'es^'rch  s'dim'e 
successful  excavations  ha^e  been  carried  out  in 
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various  places  of  Rhenish  Hesse.  The  graves  of  the 
Franks  at  Hahnheim  alone  yielded  no  less  than  over 
400  articles,  principally  vases,  jewellery,  and 

weapons. The  foundations  of  an  ancient  castle, 

dating  from  1503.  have  recently  been  laid  bare  at 
Niederolin,  near  Mayence.  The  castle  was  built  by 
Bishop  Berthold,  and  the  great  tower  was  standing 
up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Mayence-Paris 
road  by  Napoleon  I.  The  castle,  together  with  the 
fortified  town  of  Niederolin.  formed  a part  of  the 
fortifications  of  Maycnce  on  the  Palatinate  side. 

Austria. — During  the  progress  of  certain  build- 
ing operations  at  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  the  walls 
of  a large  Roman  house  were  met  with  at  a depth  of 
about  6 ft.  The  walls  are  painted  gieen,  with  dark 
red  borders  ; one  room  shows  the  remains  of  a bath. 
The  remains  of  a large  statue,  executed  in  marble, 
were  also  discovered. 

Norway. — Twelve  designs  have  been  received  for 
the  new  municipal  church  to  be  built  in  Oslo,  the 
most  ancient  quarter  of  Christiania.  The  jury  con- 
sists of  five  members,  of  whom  three  are  leading 
architects.  Their  decision  will  be  made  known  very 
shortly. Work  on  the  new  Custom-House  build- 

ings in  Christiania  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  the 
first  story  has  been  finished,  so  that  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  the  building  being  taken  into  entire  use  at 
the  end  of  next  year.  The  lower  story  is  cased  ex- 
ternally with  polished  granite  in  two  colours,  a dark 
and  a light,  the  latter  being  used  in  the  dressings  of 
doors  and  windows.  The  old  Custom-House  is  sub- 
sequently to  be  pulled  down,  and  broad  granite 
quays  constructed  on  its  site,  with  a series  of  modern 

warehouses. .\n  association  has  been  formed  in 

Christiania  for  the  erection  of  modern  artisans'  and 

workmen's  dwellings. The  new  Bourse  at  Bergen 

has  recently  been  completed.  It  was  commenced  in 
1888.  The  architect  is  Herr  Solberg.  of  Throndheim, 
who  gained  the  first  premium  in  a public  compe- 
tition. On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  scil,  the 
process  of  piling  the  site  occupied  nearly  a year. 
The  exterior  walls  have  been  cased  ^\ith  dark  red 
stone  ; the  central  wall  facing  the  courtyard  is 
stuccoed.  The  roof  is  mostly  covered  with 
Norwegian  slates,  but  certain  parts  with  copper-  and 
zinc.  The  two  corner  towersarealso  copprered.  The 
external  stairs  are  of  granite,  and  in  the  interior  of 
sandstone.  Gold  has  been  largely  used  for  orna- 
mentation ; also  stained-glass  windows.  The  floor 
of  the  bourse  hall  is  of  Bremen  sandstone.  As  a 
curiosity,  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  vestibule 
is  an  oak  stand,  ingeniously  divided,  for  250 
umbrellas,  Bergen  being  th.e  town  in  Europe  showing 

the  heaviest  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  year. In 

the  same  town  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  of  late  years,  particularly  in  the  construction 
of  modern  improved  dwellings  and  the  removal  of 
old  ones,  built  two  to  three  centuries  ago,  when 
Bergen  was  a Ilanse  town. 

De.'JM.\rk. — The  found. ition-stone  has  just  been 
laid  in  Copenhagen  of  an  asylum  raised  by  private 
subscription  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
uedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  and 
named  after  them.  The  style,  an  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Charlotteuborg  Palace.  Herr  L.  Knudsen, 
architect,  has  supplied  the  design  and  plans  free  of 
charge,  and  certain  other  works  will  also  be  executed 
gratis.  An  important  new  structure  has  just  been 
added  to  the  public  buildings  of  Copenhagen — viz., 
a new  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Central  Western  Boulevard,  and  has  been 
built  by  Professor  \‘ilhelm  Klein,  architect.  Oppo- 
site will  be  erected  the  new  Town  Hall,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  several  othsr  new  public 
buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  interior  will 
be  ready  for  reception  of  the  collections  in 
about  six  months.  The  museum  is  entered  by  a 
wide  open  staircase  and  a small  antechamber, 
leading  into  a great  central  hall,  lighted  from  the 
ceiling,  with  a gallery  above,  upon  which  open 
various  chambers  in  the  second  story.  The  public 
oftices,  &c..  are  on  a level  with  the  great  hall. 
There  are  three  main  stories,  constructed  wholly  ot 
iron  and  cement,  mostly  on  the  " Monier  " system. 
Communications  with  the  upper  storie.s  are  obtained 
by  a main  staircase,  .some  smaller  ones,  and  spiral 
staircases,  all  of  stone,  Woot!  is  h.ardly  employed  | 
in  the  building.  The  facade  facing  the  Western 
Boulevard  contains  in  each  of  the  three  stories  a 
great  hall.  120  ft.  in  length,  52  ft.  in  width,  and  from  ‘ 
22  to  24  ft.  in  height,  in  which  the  collections  are  to 

be  placed. The  work  of  restoring  the  ancient 

historical  ecclesixslic  edifice,  the  Helligaands  Hus 
(House  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred,  has  now  been  commenced  under 

a State  grant. In  the  Danish  provinces  several 

new  buildings  have  been  completed  of  late.  Among 
them  is  a new  museum  in  the  town  of  Randers,  in 
Jutland,  which  was  commenced  two  years  ago.  In 
the  public  competition  five  designs  were  received,  of 
whicli  that  of  HiTr  P.  Paulsen,  architect,  was 
chosen.  The  style  is  modern  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  used  in  the  conslniclion  are  red  bricks. 

granite,  and  concrete. In  the  town  of  Roskilde  a 

new  commun.al  .school  has  been  finished  by  Herr 
Meyer,  architect.  The  building,  a two-story  one, 
is  100  ft.  in  length,  and  48  ft.  in  breadth,  and  there 
are  six  classes  on  each  floor. 

Public  Works  in-  Salo.'jica,— According  to  a 
recent  report , of  the  British  Consul-General  at 
S^onica,  negotiations  are  pending  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  a French  svndicate  for  the 


construction  of  a commercial  harbour  at  Salonica. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  240,000/.  A 
concession  for  improving  the  river  Vardar  has  been 
granted  to  Hamdi  Bey,  a notable  of  Salonica.  It 
comprises  prevention  of  flooding,  irrigation  and 
improvement  of  navigation.  The  necessary  surveys 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Kinipple, 
M.Inst.C.E..  who  has  also  prepared  a scheme  of 
works  and  the  necessary  estimates,  plans,  reports, 
sections,  etc.,  at  an  estimated  co.st  of  472,00c/..  for 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  for  Public  Works. 
Tramways  six  and  a quarter  miles  in  length  are 
being  constructed  by  a Belgian  company  with  a capital 
of  60,000/.  Nearly  half  the  length  of  the  line  was 
completed  and  opened  for  tiaffic  in  May  last,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  remainder  will  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  rails  and  most  of  the 
materials  and  plant  have  been  imported  from 
Belgium.  Some  Belgians  with  a capital  of  200,000/., 
having  obtained  a concession  previously  granted  to 
a Turkish  subject,  formed  a company  called  "Com- 
pagnie  Ottomane  cles  Eaux  de  Salonique  " for  the 
supply  of  water  to  Salonica.  The  water  is  brought 
from  the  plain — at  about  an  hour's  distance  to  the 
westward — to  the  waterworks  situated  outside  the 
town,  close  to  the  Beshtchinar  public  gardens.  From 
these  works  the  water  is  pumped  by  steam-power  to 
reservoirs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  from 
whence  it  will  be  distributed  when  the  works  are 
completed — probably  in  October  next,  .\long  the 
mains  are  fire-hydrants  at  intervals  of  656  ft.,  and 
seven  public  fountain?  which  will  be  supplied 
gratuitously.  All  the  necessary  materials  and  plant 
were  imported  from  Belgium,  although  a French 
company  offered  to  supply  them  at  6 per  cent,  less 
than  the  prices  charged  by  the  Belgian  manu- 
facturers. This  is  a further  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  a concession  for  public  works  in  Turkey  is  a 
two-fold  source  of  profit  to  the  country  whose  capital- 
ists obtain  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

St.  Catiierink's  College,  Cambridge. — The 
interior  of  St.  Catherine's  College  Chapel.  Cambridge, 
is  to  be  put  into  a state  of  highly  decorative 
repair.  It  is  also  to  have  an  organ  loft  with 
a new  organ  by  Messrs.  Norman  & Beard,  of 
Norwich,  and  a new  ante-chapel.  The  chapel, 
which  stands  at  the  cast  end  of  the  north  side 
of  the  main  court,  was  consecrated  in  1704 
in  place  of  the  old  fifteenth-century  chapel  which 
— together  with  the  north  wing  (1634) — had  been 
retained  at  the  general  re-building  of  the  college  in 
and  about  1673.  The  woodwork  w-as  by  John 
Austin,  after  designs  bv  Taylor,  of  London  ; the 
carving  by  Thomas  W'oodw.ard.  No  architect's 
name  is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  in  his  edition  of  the 
late  Professor  Willis's  book,  though  it  is  conjectured 
in  that  work  that  perhaps  a recorded  payment  of 
100/.  to  “Robin  Grumbold,  the  stone-cutter,"  indi- 
cates the  authorship  of  its  design.  Rolx^rt  Grumbold 
had  been  employed  four  }-ears  before  at  Clare 
College;  and  similar  entries  of  payments  to  him 
and  to  a Mr.  Elder,  surveyor,  for  his  journey  from 
London,  are  likewise  regarded  as  implying  that 
Elder  and  Grumbold  were  architects  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Bt.  Catherine's  College  during  the 
masterships  of  Dr.  Eachard,  1675-97,  and  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot,  1650-73.  James  Essex  designed  the 
“Yorkshire  building"  which  was  erected  in  the 
court,  opposite  the  chapel,  with  Mrs.  Ramsden’s 
bequest  of  1743  : he  also  removed  the  houses  that 
blocked  out  the  College  from  Trumpington-street. 
Until  that  time  the  college  gates  had  been  on  the 
west  side,  in  Queens'-lane  [olim  Milne-street),  for 
which  Sherlock,  master  during  1714-9,  and  aftenvards 
Bishop  of  London,  gave  a set  of  iron  railings.  In 
1868-9,  under  directions  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
architect,  the  college  authorities  added  an  oriel  to 
the  hall,  and  wainscotted  its  interior  w ith  oak  ; they 
also  inserted  Gothic  tracery  in  the  windows.  In 
1875-6  a new  master's  lodge  wa.s  built  to  the  south, 
by  Silver-street. 

W.ATER  Supply  of  Belgrade. — .\ccording  to 
a recent  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Bel- 
grade upon  the  trade  of  Servia,  last  year  Belgrade 
was  provided  with  a supply  of  water  from  a spring 
know-n  as  the  “Bela  Voda,"  nr  “white  water," 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  capital,  and  close 
to  the  extensive  marshes  of  Makish.  whose  waters 
are  said  to  be  prevented  from  mixing  with  that  of 
the  springs  bv  the  intervention  of  a stratum  of  im- 
penetrable clay.  Two  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
a depth  of  from  65  ft.  7A  in.  to  82  ft.  These 
wells  lead  into  a main  tank,  from  which  the  water 
is  pumped  through  pipe-s  into  the  reservoirs  of 
Belgrade.  The  reserve  supply  of  water  at  com- 
mand is  said  to  amount  to  75  per  cent.,  and  the 
pumps  are  arranged  to  give  a pressure  of  from  15 
to  24  atmospheres,  but  only  from  seven  to  eight  are 
necessary  at  present  to  force  the  water  into  the 
Vraebnr  reservoir,  which standsat  a height  of  about 
262  ft.  The  pumps  can  be  worked  from  20  to  22 
hours  out  of  the  24,  and  can  supply  66,000  gallons 
per  hour,  so  as  to  fill  the  reseiwoir  in  five  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  new  water 
tanks,  the  old  conduits  have  been  repaired,  and 
hydrants  placed  in  the  streets  of  the  town  at 
intervals  of  492  ft.,  but  the  pressure  from  these 
hydrants  is  too  great  to  allow  of  their  being  used 


to  water  the  streets,  the  rush  r>f  water  carrying  away 
th  sand  in  which  the  paving  blocks  are  embedded. 


New  tower 
L .\  D u E R. — The  illus- 
tration shows  a new  tele^ 
scopic  trestle  closing  sons 
to  run  through  doorways 
only  6 ft.  9 in.  high. 
It  was  supplied  to  the 
new  municipal  build- 
ings at  Battersea  by 
Messrs.  Heathman  & 
Co.,  of  Endell-sireet, 
■W,  U. , who  have  also  just 
delivered  four  to  the  I 
Gre.it  Eastern  Railway 
Company  for  the  use  of 
arc-lamp  trimmer?.  The 
ladder  is  mounted  upoiJ 
four  india-rubber  tyredf 
wheels,  so  as  to  be 
readily  moved  about,  and 
rises  to  a height  which 
will  enable  a man  to 
attend  to  lamps  or  ceil-| 
ings  40  ft.  high,  and  is 
adjustable  at  any  inter- 
mediate height  by 
wrought  iron  locks  which) 
are  knocked  back  by  the 
ascending  rungs,  and  fall 
under  the  rungs  to  retainj 
the  lifted  portion  at  any 
desired  height,  indepen- 
dent of  the  raising  ropes. ) 
which  run  over  pulleya 
and  are  directed  by  thsi 
hand.  The  ladder  sides* 
are  of  Swedish  fir,  the 
rungs  of  Quebec  birch, 
andtheplatform{6ft,  6in. 
by  3 ft.)  of  ash.  Tlie 
top  has  a guard  raih 
round  it,  and  flat  tablej 
upon  which  tools  can  be 
placed,  while  2 ft.  9 in. 
iower  there  is  a platform^ 
18  in.  square  upon  which', 
a person  can  stand.  It 
will  close  down  to  a 
height  of  14  ft.  3 in. , and 
can  be  turned  endwavs  to 
run  upon  its  own  wheel^ 
through  a doorway. 


Sale  op  an  Architect'.s  Library. — On 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson, 
& Hodge  sold  at  their  rooms.  Weliington-slreetJ 
Strand,  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Urow.| 
ther,  the  well-known  architect  of  Manchester.  The 
books  were  of  an  architectural  and  general  cha*J 
racter,  and  amongst  them  were  the  following  iotsfl 
— Dibdin's  “ Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England  and  Scotland,”  plates,  3/.  iGsJ 
(Walford)  : “ Early  English  Text  Society's  Publica^ 
tions,"  Nos.  I to  70,  5/.  los.  (Walford)  ; ''  Hand-' 
book  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,'! 
plates,  3/.  (Galway);  Hare's  “Days  near  Rome, "I 
“ Walk.?  in  Rome,"  “ Cities  of  Italy,”  &c.,  3/.  33^1 
(Maggs)  ; Mrs.  Jameson's  “ Sacred  and  J.egendary 
' .Art,"  2/.  iSs.  (Hopkins) ; “ Lanca.shire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society's  Transactions,"  i/.  i6s.  (Hitch-, 
man)  ; Parker's  “ Glossary  of  Architeclure.’i 
plates,  20s.  (Young);  Raskin’s  “Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,"  first  edition,  3/.  los.  (South); 
G.  E.  Street's  “ Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain"  and^ 
“ Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  piatis,' 
2/.  IIS.  (Pitcher) ; Baines'  “History  of  the  County 
Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,"  it.  is.  (Daniell)'l 
Billings’  ■' Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  0" 
Scotland."  plates.  4/.  6s.  (Roche) : Britton’s  “Arch^ 
tcctural  .Xntiijuities  of  Great  Britain."  first  edition* 
plates,  3/.  (Brown);  Britton's  "Cathedral  An^jj 
quities,"  plates.  4/.  lys.  6d.  (Batsford)  ; “The 
Cheetham  Society's  Publications,"  14/.  (Pitcher)J 
Colling’.s  “ Gothic  Ornaments,"  2/.  i8s.  (Parsons* 
Earwaker's  “ East  Cheshire,”  i/.  15s.  (PitcherW 
Grose's  “.Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales," 
witli  Supplement.  \l.  ris.  (^.Iaggs)  ; Pugin’s 
“Gothic  Ari'liiteclure  in  England,”  ins.  (Young)* 
Taylor’s  “ Old  Halls  in  I.ancashire  and  Che-shire,’" 
plates  it.  I2S.  tPitcher);  J.  Weak-'?.  “Quaiteriy 
Papers  on  .Architecture,”  193.  (Maggs);  BowmaoJ 
and  J.  S.  Crowthcr's  “ Churche.s  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  plates  4/.  8s.  (Oakley) ; J.  Carter's  “ Ancient 
.Architecture  of  England,"  5s.  (Young);  J.  S. 
Colman's  “Specimens  of  Architectural  Remains, 
3/.  3s.  (Parsons) ; “ F.tchings  by  the  Etching  Club 
1879,"  3/.  i8s.  (A.  Smith):  K-  Jt  Johnson's 
“ Specimens  of  Early  French  .Architecture,"  2/.  891 
(Batsford);  Nash's  “Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time."  4 series,  tinted  plates,  9/.  5s/ 

(Daniell);  C.  J.  Ricliardson's  “Studies  from  Old 
English  Mansions,"  4 series,  8/.  12s.  6d.  {rJaniell),^ 
The  sale  of  the  library  realised  673/,  16s. 

Potter's  Patent  Fire-Re3Isting  Floor.— 
This  floor,  of  which  we  give  a section,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Potter,  of  .Alresford.  well  known  as  an 
expert  in  concrete.  Mr.  Potter  claims  many 
advantages  for  this  floor— cheapness,  lightness 
rapidity,  and  ease  of  construction.  “The  floor  is 
constructed  of  steel  joists,  and  concrete  in  the  form 
(a  segmental  arch)  which  gives  a maximum  of 
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Ttrength  with  a minimuni  of  materials.  The  ceiling 
(5  of  ordinary  plastering  mortar  on  expanded  or 
ither  metal  lathing,  wired  to  iron  bars.  Iron 
jiangcrs,  </,  are  laid  on  the  bottom  flanges  of  steel 
pists,  and  rigidly  kept  in  place  by  bedding  thereon 
jebated  concrete  blocks,  b.  Galvanized  corrugated 
■on  sheets,  d,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the 


Lord  Justice  Lindley  (addressing  Mr.  Walton) 
You  say  it  is  a breach  of  the  covenant? 

Mr.  Walton  : I say  it  must  involve  an  obstruction 
of  light. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley : The  defendant  has  not 
obstructed  the  light  yet. 

Mr.  Walton  : Yes,  he  has,  because  he  has  hun; 


locks,  B,  act  as  permanent  centres,  and  upon 
lese  concrete  is  deposited  to  form  the  floor, 
ron  bars  on  edge,  bb,  are  passed  through 
mrtices  in  the  hangers,  dd ; expanded  metal 
ithing  is  wired  to  the  bars,  b,  and  a ceiling,  ic, 
formed  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; A is  an  air 
pace  between  bottom  flange  of  joists  and  ceiling." 
Ir.  Potter  states  that  this  floor  has  been  severely 
:sted  by  fire,  and  that  as  regards  strength,  a trial 
oor  2 ft.  between  the  joists,  the  concrete  made  of 
Hir  p.rrts  of  crushed  bricks  and  one  of  cement, 
in.  thick  at  the  springing  and  i^in.  at  the  crown 
at  present  loaded  with  450  lbs.  per  superficial  foot, 
is  stated  that  flooring  boards  may  be  laid  straight 
ipon  it ; we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  safer  to  lay 
[oarding  directly  on  this  than  on  any  other  concrete 
loor,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  concrete  is  relatively 
; thinner  mass  than  in  most  floors,  and  therefore 
Tay  dry  more  thoroughly.  The  hollow  space 
'etween  the  floors,  which  NIr.  Potter  regards  as  a 
Teat  advantage  for  ventilating  appliances,  laying 
hires,  &c.,  is  no  doubt  useful  in  that  sense,  but  to 
ur  thinking  is  more  a drawback  than  an  advantage 
/e  do  not  like  hollow  spaces  in  houses  which  cannot 
e regularly  got  at ; one  never  knows  what  is 
ccumulating  there. 

The  Bkitish  Production’  of  Iron  and 
•TEEL.— The  statistics  issued  by  the  British  Iron 
’rade  Association  show  that  the  total  output  of  pig- 
•on  in  Great  Britain  during  the  first  si.x  months  of 
le  current  year  was  3,665,537  tons,  compared  with 
,790,918  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1892. 
vlthough  this  is  an  apparent  increase  for  this  year 
f 874,619  tons,  or  over  31  percent.,  it  is  no  real 
icrease,  for  last  year  the  production  of  crude  iron 
'as  abnormally  reduced  by  over  940,000  tons  in 
lleveland,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  owing  to 
le  Durham  miners’  strike.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
1 the  current  half-year  the  make  of  pig-iron  will  be 
ery  much  less  than  in  the  corresponding  half-year 
f 1892,  for  since  the  end  of  June,  chiefly  owing  to 
le  want  of  fuel  through  the  great  coal  strike,  no 
;ss  than  96  furnaces  have  been  put  out  of  blast, 
'hilc  only  six  furnaces  have  been  blown  in.  As 
ich  furnace  produces  on  an  average  about  8,500 
ms  in  six  months,  the  falling-off  for  the  half-year 
ould  be  over  750,000  tons  if  the  supply  of  fuel 
Dntinues  to  be  cut  off.  The  out-put  of  Bessemer 
eel  ingots  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was 
84,712  tons,  as  against  649,816  tons  in  the  first  six 
lonths  of  1892,  an  increase  of  134,896  tons,  or 
early  20  per  cent.  Of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  317,395 
)ns  were  produced,  compared  with  211,884  tons,  an 
icrease  of  95.511  tons,  or  over  45  per  cent. 


curtains  there.  Our  affidavits  show  that  there  ha 
been  a substantial  obstruction  of  light,  We  say  tha' 
the  projection  is  3 ft.  3 in.,  and  the  defendant  says 
that  it  is  I ft.  10  in.  only. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  said  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  area  had  been  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  that  would  depend  upon 
what  was  meant  by  the  word  “area."  He  con- 
tended that  it  did  not  mean  merely  ground,  but  it 
meant  the  whole  column  of  space.  The  covenant 
meant  that  theie  should  be  no  building  in  that 
column  of  space,  viz.,  in  that  area.  It  was  clearly 
“ a building  " over  " the  area,  the  word  “ thereon  ” 
in  the  covenant  being  equivalent  to  the  word  “ over. 

Mr.  Powell  having  been  heard  on  the  same  side. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley,  without  calling  upon  Mr. 
Bryce,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Manby,  who  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant  (the  respondent),  in  giving 
judgment  said  that  the  injunction  asked  for  was  set 
out  in  the  notice  of  motion,  and  it  was  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  committing,  or  continuing  to 
commit,  a breach  of  a restrictive  covenant  subject  to 
which  he  (the  defendant)  held  164,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton.  Mr.  Justice  North  when  the  case  came 
before  him  found  that  the  real  controversy  upon  the 
motion  turned  upon  the  true  construction  of  the 
covenant  in  the  deed  of  July  i,  1846,  which  was  the 
grant  of  the  two  houses  which  were  therein  recited 
to  have  been  erected.  The  covenant  relied  upon  by 
the  plaintiff  ran  as  follows; — “The  areas  on  the 
other  side  of  the  said  premises  shall  always  remain 
and  be  open  areas,  only  enclosed  with  iron  railings 
and  without  any  erection  or  building  thereon." 
What  had  been  done  to  that  area  ? He  (the  learned 
Judge)  was  not  speaking  about  the  projection  on  the 
ground  floor,  because  that  was  not  in  controversy, 
and  it  was  not  a matter  they  had  to  consider.  They 
had  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  erection  on  the 
balcony,  which  was  part  of  the  house  contained  in 
the  deed  of  1846,  was  a building  on  the  area  within 
the  meaning  of  the  covenant. 

He  (the  learned  Judge)  could  not  say  that  it  \\as. 
It  appeared  to  be  quite  plain  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  did  not  diminish  the  aiea,  or  had  it 
anything  to  do  with  the  area.  It  did  not  obstruct 
the  column  of  air  over  the  area,  and  that  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  covenant,  whatever  else  it  might  be. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be 
dismissed  with  costs. 

The  other  Lords  Justices  concurring,  the  appeal 
was  dismissed  with  costs. 


LEGAL. 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 


The  case  of  Smith  v.  Mitchell  came  on  on  the 
5th  inst,  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting 

■ Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith, 
id  Lord  Justice  Davey,  it  being  a motion,  by  way 

■ appeal,  from  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  North 
■fusing  to  grant  an  interlocutory  injunction 
straining  the  defendant  from  interfering  with  the 
icient  lights  of  the  plaintiff  pending  the  trial  of  the 
;tion. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Dwell  for  the  plaintiff  (the  appellant),  said  that  the 
;tion  was  brought  to  restrain  the  erection  of  a pro- 
:tion  which  obstructed  the  plaintiff’s  light,  and 
hich  infringed  a restrictive  covenant  binding  both 
e plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  which  they  were 
itilled  to  enforce  against  each  other.  The  plaintiff 
id  defendant  were  next-door  neighbours  in  the 
arine  Parade,  Brighton,  the  plaintiff’s  house  being 
o.  163  and  the  defendant's  No.  164.  Both  the 
aintiff  and  the  defendant  had  a common  source  of 
le,  their  deeds  containing  covenants  restricting  any 
hiding  in  front  of  the  houses  over  the  area.  In 
ay  of  last  year  the  defendant  began  (the  plaintiff 
ieged)to  infringe  the  covenant.  He  started  from 
e ground  floor  of  his  house  and  threw  out  a bow 
ndow.  The  defendant,  although  he  objected,  did 
4 take  any  steps  to  interfere,  as  be  did  not  wish  to 
unneighbourly.  Subsequently  the  defendant 
gan  to  build  out  his  drawing-room,  which  was  on 
2 first  floor.  He  pulled  out  the  face  of  the  room, 
d included  a balcony  in  front,  so  as  to  make  the 
w face  of  his  drawing-room  the  outside  limit  of  the 
Icony.  Mr.  Smith’s  complaint  was  that  this  was 
infringement  of  the  covenant. 


.\CTION  FOR  THE  INFRINGEMENT  OF 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

'I'he  case  of  Cosh  v.  Mannering  came  on  for  hear- 
ing before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the  Chancery 
Division  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  occupied  his  Lord- 
ship's attention  till  mid-day  Monday. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleged  that  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  Cosh,  was  the  owner  for  the 
residue  of  a term  of  eighty  years  less  teu  days,  from 
March  25,  1891,  of  certaiu  messuages  and  premises 
known  as  Nos.  59,  60,  61,  and  62,  Watling-street, 
E.C.,  and  that  the  London  Salvage  Corps  (the 
defendants  sued  by  Mr.  Mannering)  were  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  certain  messuages  and  premises 
adjoining  the  plaintiffs  premises,  and  known  as 
No.  63,  Watling-street,  and  that  half  the  wall 
between  the  plaintiff’s  premises  and  the  premises  of 
the  London  Salvage  Corps  was  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  other  half  was  the  property  of  the 
London  Salvage  Corps,  and  that  such  wall  was  a 
party-wall  and  party  structure  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 

The  plaintiff's  premises  mainly  consisted  of  two 
large  blocks  of  buildings  used  and  let  out  as  shops 
and  offices.  One  of  such  blocks  (No.  i block)  faced 
Watling-street,  and  the  other  (No.  2 block)  was  built 
about  12  ft.  in  the  rear  of  No.  r block,  and  both 
blocks  were  connected  by  a flat  with  a skylight  or 
glass  roof  covering  in  the  ' ‘ well  " or  space  between 
such  blocks  to  the  height  of  the  ground-floor  thereof. 

No,  I block  contained  (i)  a doorway  and  four 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  (2)  five  windows  on  the 
second  floor,  and  (3)  five  windows  on  the  third  floor, 
all  opening  and  looking  on  or  into  the  well  or  space 
between  such  blocks.  No.  2 block  contained  (4)  a 
doorway  and  three  windows  on  the  first  floor, 
(5)  four  windows  on  the  second  floor,  and  (6)  three 
windows  on  the  third  floor,  all  looking  on  or  into 
the  well  or  space  between  such  blocks. 


The  statement  of  claim  also  alleged  that  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  had  all  been  recently  rebuilt,  but 
as  to  No.  I block  (i)  part  of  the  doorway  and  of 
two  of  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  (2)  part  of  each 
of  the  five  windows  on  the  second  floor,  and  (3)  part 
of  four  of  the  windows  on  the  third  floor  were 
ancient  lights.  And  as  to  No.  2 block  (4}  part  of 
tlie  doorway  and  of  all  the  windows  on  the  first, 
second,  and  third  floors  thereof  were  ancient  lights. 
The  skylight  also  was  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  ancient 
lights.  The  plaintiff  complained  that  in  consequence 
of  the  London  Salvage  Corps  having  without  notice 
to  him,  or  with  his  consent,  raised  and  heightened 
their  party-wall  and  the  flues  and  chimney  shafts  to 
the  height  of  10  ft.  or  thereabouts,  it  had  materially 
and  grievously  darkened,  injured,  and  obstructed  his 
ancient  lights,  as  the  same  were  enjoyed  previously 
to  the  rebuilding  of  his  premises. 

The  plaintiff  also  alleged  that  the  London  Salvage 
Corps  in  raising  and  heightening  the  party  wall 
trespassed  on  his  premises,  and  damaged  them  by 
breaking  mouldings,  eaves,  gutters,  and  glass  in 
the  skylight,  and  further  that  the  London  Salvage 
Corps  not  having  carried  up  to  the  requisite  height 
the  flues  and  chimney  stacks  belonging  to  him  (the 
plaintiff),  on  or  against  the  party  wall,  caused  him 
damage  by  smoke  from  the  flues  and  chimney 
stacks. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  719/.  damages  for  the  acts 
and  trespass  he  complained  of,  and  also  a man- 
datory injunction  against  the  London  Salvage  Corps, 
that  they  should  forthwith  remove  so  much  of  the 
party  wall  which  they  had  raised  and  heightened. 

The  statement  of  defence  was  a general  denial  of 
the  allegations  set  out  in  the  statement  of  claim. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P.,and  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
represented  the  defendants. 

The  expert  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  was 
g^iven  by  Mr.  Edward  .\ugustus  Gnining,  25, 
Gresham-house,  architect  and  surveyor  ; Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  42.  Old  Broad-street,  architect ; and  by 
Mr.  William  Henry  Duffield,  the  plaintiff’s  archi- 
tect. 

The  expert  evidence  011  behalf  of  the  defendant 

as  given  by  Mr.  William  Wimble,  the  defendant's 
architect ; Mr.  Henry  Currey,  37,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  surveyor;  and  by  .Mr.  Alexand'er  Rose 
Stenning,  121,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  architect  and 
surveyor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  has  Lordship 
intimated  that  he  did  not  require  to  hear  addresses 
from  counsel,  and  proceeded  to  give  judgment.  He 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the 
interference  with  the  lights,  on  the  evidence,  became 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  chimney-stack  had  caused 
no  substantial  interference  with  the  plaintiff’s  lights. 
Certainly  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  even  if  he 
had  thought  there  was  some  nominal  interference, 
to  fix  any  sum  representing  it  on  the  evidence  before 
him.  The  plaintiff’s  witnesses  on  the  question  of 
damage,  though  they  made  out  nominally  a certain 
amount  of  pecuniary  damage  by  reason  of  the 
alleged  interference  of  light,  yet  on  cross-examina- 
tion it  appeared  that  they  had  assessed  the  damage 
on  a totally  erroneous  basis.  After  hearing  the 
plaintiff's  evidence,  and  the  whole  of  his  expert 
witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  the  defendant’s 
experts,  be  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  was  no 
substantial  interference  with  the  plaintiff's  ancient 
lights  at  all.  The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  relief 
so  far  as  concerned  the  raising  by  the  defendants 
of  the  stack  of  chimneys  which  was  called  stack 
No.  2.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendants  had  no 
right  to  raise  that  stack  in  the  way  they  did  without 
also  raising  the  plaintiff’s  stack  of  chimneys  which 
were  adjacent,  and  it  h.ad  been  agreed  between  the 
Darties  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
lis  stack  of  chimneys  to  the  same  height,  and  that 
the  costs  of  that  should  be  paid  by  the  defendants. 
That  cost  had  been  agreed  at  the  sum  of  20/. 
There  was  before  him  no  evidence  on  which  he  could 
rely,  and  which  would  enable  him  to  say  that  the 
plaintiff,  as  owner  of  the  two  blocks  of  houses,  h.id 
suffered  damage  by  reason  of  the  smoking  of  his 
chimneys,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  by  the 
defendants  of  the  stack  No.  2.  It  did  appear 
from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  and  another 
witness  of  his,  that  undoubtedly  some  of  the  tenants 
of  his  (plaintiff’s)  premises  had  suffered  some  incon- 
venience by  reason  of  the  smoke,  but  no  loss  of 
tenancy  was  proved  before  him,  and  no  injury  to  the 
plaintiff.  That  being  so,  he  could  not  give  the 
plaintiff  any  damages  beyond  the  20/.  he  had 
mentioned.  That  disposed  of  the  whole  action,  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  determine  how  the  costs 
should  go.  The  action,  e.xcept  so  far  as  related  to 
the  damage  which  had  been  estimated  at  20/., 
entirely  failed,  and  therefore  he  must  dismiss  the 
action  with  costs,  except  in  so  far  as  it  sought 
damage  for  the  raising  by  the  defendants  of  their 
wall  and  chimneys  in  such  a way,  without  raising 
the  plaintiff's  chimneys,  to  which  he  had  referred. 

So  far  as  the  action  sought  relief  in  respect  of  the 
last-mentioned  damage— which  had  been  assessed 
at  20/.— the  defendants  must  pay  the  costs  of  the 
plaintiff  as  a set-off,  and  he  thought  it  right,  having 
regard  to  the  allegations  in  the  statement  of  claim 
with  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  costs,  that  the 
taxing-master  should  bear  in  mind  the  small  amount 
recovered,  having  regard  to  the  amount  claimed. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— CoHimucc?. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

Dmiwue  V.-Oer  Supply 

Scheme, 

Ploulesgate  H.S.A...'.. 

lo  Giilneiu 

Jan.  SO'94 

•Shelters,  Sea  Bath*,  te.  4c 

Saiitliend-uD-SeH  Curp, 

Jnu.  SI 

CONTRACTS. 


Nrtnre  of  Work  or  M.tcriaJfc 


I.  »w 


Water  Shaft.  Langley 

Whili«U>ne  Roail-Metal  (650 

ca*tIe-oii-Tyne  

•Making-iip  RoaHs 

Two  T.ll  Chimneys 

Well  Sinking,  MaUhide,  Ireland  

Dispensary,  KllwIUghan,  Ireland 

Six  Cottage*.  Dodworth-rood,  Barn.sley  . . 
Road  Works,  Bwiuiiiont  and  Lllly-atroet 
Street  Works.  Flagguig.  ic.  Waterloo 

ll*nM.)  

Scullery  Housee.  ic.  Soothill-lane,  Batley 
•Sewerage  Works  

Baths,  Cornwalli9.Btreet 

•Additlohal  Stabling,  BlrTninghaii 
EacavatUig  and  Hill  Works 


Making-op  Roads 

Makliig-up  Lnugtou  and  other  Roads  .. 

•Supply  of  New  Stores,  4c 

Iron  Kallings.  4c,  Recreation  Groniid.. 

Ho*pital.  Great  Uadduw.. 

•Alteiatioua  to  Asylum.  Coilodge 


•Comiilelion  of  Certain  Paavages  ... 

Sewers.  Norbury  Moor,  4c 

•Three  Irou  Urinals 

Paving  Footways  

Water  Works,  Dunglven.  Ireland  . 
•Ca*t-Irou  Work 


By  whom  Required. 


Heanor  leical  Boaril  . . 

Northumberland  C.C. 
Sutton  (Surreyl,  L.B. 

Leeds  Curp 

Balrothery  Union 


delivered. 


Sraforth  Loc.  Bd.  . 


Northam  U.S.A.. ..... 

Liverpool  Curp 

>1.  R.  O. 

Caversliam  tOxonj.Loc. 

Bouruetnouth  T.C.  .. 
do. 

O.  N.  R.  Co 

Chelmsford  Cnrp 

Chellosfonl  U.R.8.A. 
Newc.oitle-  upon -Tyne 

ToxWt^Park  Lew!  'id’. 
Stockport  U.R.8.A.  .. 
Bennimdsey  Ve.-try  .. 
Watford  Local  Board 
Liniavady  Union  .... 
Com.  of  Sewers.  City 

of  Loiulon 

N.  E.  R.  Co 

Great  Tothara  (Elsaex), 
Local  Board  


J.  Holbrook 

Ofieial  

do. 

do, 

do. 

C.  M.  Tuite  

H.  C.  Crummack 

F,  S.  Yates  

U.  li.  Buckley. . . . 

B,  Latham  

Qfflciai  

do. 

do. 

F.  W.  Lacey 

do. 

ODWaf  

O,  U.  Sasse 

I.  C.  Smith 

J.  W.  Dyson 

J.  Price  

H.  H.  Turner  .... 

OgMai  

do. 

do. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Sewers.  Church-street  and  Prlory-lane. ... 

Sewering,  4c.  Vlcamge-grove  .....  

•Engine  and  Boiler  House,  4c 

•tlnking-up  and  P.-vvlng  Kuad  

•Sewer  Works 

•Collection  of  Dust.  Ashes,  4c 

Manufactory,  Wiliow-lane,  Huddersfield. . 
Board  Offices,  4c.  

•Engine  Hou-se,  Workshop,  4c.  4c 

School  Buildings,  4c.  Theale,  Somerset  . . 
Harbour  Works.  Breakwater,  and  Uig. 

Isle  of  Uwis 

School  Buildings.  Treorky,  4c 

Cemetery  Chapels 

•Wembley  P.aik  Drainage  

•Sorting  Otfice,  Ejist  Croydon 

Extension  1 f Electric  Light  Station 

•Waterworks.  Sewerage,  4c.  Works 

•New  Baths,  Winter  Gardens,  4c 

Additions  to  Schools.  Penhale-road  

•Repairs,  Cleansing,  4c,  Abbey-road  School 

•Erection  of  School  Buildings  

Schotl  Buildings  

Club  Premises.  King-street.  Nottingham 
Additions  to  ^hool  Buildings,  Lowick, 

Ulverslou  

•Litter  Sbeda,  4c.  Woolwich 

•New  County  Oltices.  Wakefield  

•New  Bckeboqse,  4c,  Islington 


King's  Lyon  Corp 

Ecclea  Corporation . , . 
Ealing  Local  Board  .. 

Fulham  Vestry  

Hove  Commissioners. . 
Chiswick  Local  Board 

South  Goaforth  Local 

Leicester  Corporation 
Wedmore  School  Board 
Ross  and  Croiuarty 

CountyCouncll 

Tatradyfodwg  Sch.  BJ, 
Nelson  (^Lancs.)  Corp. 

Com.  of  H-  'm!  WVrks 
Dublin  Corporation  .. 
X.elghtun  Buzzard  L.  B. 
Harrogate  Corporation 
Portsmouth  Seh.  Bd, 
West  Ham  Scb.  Bd.  .. 
do. 


War  Department 
West  Riding  of  York- 
shire Couuty  Council 
V.  V.  Brea.1  Co.  Ltd. 


.•2....  Dec.  7 


C.  J.  Banff 

J,  B.  Everard 1 

QSMat  

A.  Macdonald ' 

J,  Rees  

U,  WliiUker  ^ 



do. 

Spencer  Harty 

H,  B.  Nlchola  

Baggallay  4 Bristowe 

A.  H.  Bone  

Newman  4 Jacques  .. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

8.Un.. 

Appllc*^ 
Cions  to 
be  in. 

West  Ridinf  of  York- 
ehire  County  Council 
Lon  donCuiuity  Council 

Nov.  27 
Dec.  5 

•Junior  Architectural  Aesiatant: 

Those  marked  v.ilk  an  Asterisk  O are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracf«,  pp.  Ir.,  vl.,  vlll.,  ix.  and  ixl.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xvlii, 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  24. 

Arehiteci’ural  Association. — Mr.  H.  W.  Earne;'  on 
“ Hard  Wood  Joinery,”  with  e.tamples.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institnte  (Lectures  and  Denwnstratiotu  Jor 
.Sanitary  Officers). — Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on 
“Sanitary  Law:  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish;  General 
Enactments  Public  Health  Act,  1875;  Mode!  Bylaws, 
d:c.''  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  25. 

Queens  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A., 
on  “ The  History  of  Architecture.”  I.  3 p.m. 

Mond.av,  Nove.mber  27. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  -Extra 

General  Meeting.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  “A  Mykenaean 
Trea-Nure  from  Aegina.”  5 p.m. 

University  College.  — Lectures  on  “Chaldean  and 
Assyrian  Archseology,"  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 

VI.  " Assyrian  Art.”  5 p.m. 

Seuiitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on  “Sanitary 

I. k'iws  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Rev.  H.  Boys  on  “ Zante  and 
its  Earthquakes" — illustrated.  5 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  Henry  Black- 
bum  on  '■  The  Art  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration." 

8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  upon  the 
papers  on  “ Impounding-Rescrvoirs  in  India,  and  the 
Design  of  Masonry  Dams,”  by  Mr.  Clerke,  Mr. 
Sadascwjec,  Colonel  Jacob,  and  Professor  Kreuier.  8 p.m. 

Glasgosv  Architectural  Association. — Smoking  Concert 
and  Exhibition  of  Drawings. 

Wednesday,  November  29. 

South  Kensington  Museum  (Lecture  Lectures 

on  “Greek  Sculpture”  by  Mis.s  E.  Sellers:  “Praxiteles." 

II.  sP-m- 

Korthern  Architectural  Association  (Kerucastle). — (i) 
Address  by  the  President,  (a)  Mr.  E.  Eugene  Brown  on 
“ Electric  Lighting.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Richardson  Evans  on  “The 
Regulation  of  Street  Advertising.”  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Ninian  Comper  entitled,  “Practical  Considerations  on 
the  Gothic  Altar,  and  certain  Dependent  Ornaments." 
7.30  p.m. 

TnuRSD.^v,  November  30. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. — Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond, 
A.R..-\.  on  “ Mosaic."  8.30  p.m. 

'University  Lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture: 

“ Pheidias  to  Lysippus,’’  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner. 

VII.  “ Scopa-s  and  the  Mausoleum."  5 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  the  Sanitation  off 

Industries  and  Occupations). — Dr.  J.  T.  Arlidgc  on 
“ Textile  Manufactures,  Silk,  Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Linen 
Industries."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Frid.ay,  December  i. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 
— Mr.  Leonard  H.  Appleby  on  “Forms  of  Tensile  Test 
Pieces."  7.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

22,303.— Wi.vDow  F.astEsers  : D.  Accord- 

ing to  this  invention,  a metal  plate  with  a bar  attached  is 
provided,  and  a 2 spring  is  made  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  sash-bar  to  sboot  under  one  end.  To  open  the  window, 
the  forefinger  i.s  placed  under  the  projection  or  the  spring, 
and  to  open  the  window  the  spring  is  lifted  up, 

23i354-— Pipe-Joint  or  CouI’lino  : T.  Holmes  and 
another. — This  patent  relates  to  pipe-joints  or  couplings. 
The  inner  surfaces  of  the  flange.s  by  which  the  adjacent 
ends  of  pipes  are  connected  together  are  corrugated,  the 
corrugations  being  arranged  so  that  the  projecting  parts  of 
one  flange  fit  within  the  hollows  of  the  other  flange.  This 
avoids  the  necessity  of  employing  insertions  of  rubber,  or 
using  white  or  red  lead,  &c. 

23,413.  Water  Supply  for  W’ater  Closets:  J.  Shanks. 
— According  to  this  invention,  the  cleansing  water  is  supplied 
to  a hollow  rim,  whence  it  finds  its  way  into  the  basin 
through  two  or  three  sets  of  holes.  The  holes  of  one  set 
are  placed  and  shaped  so  as  to  direct  part  of  the  water 
down  the  sides  of  the  basin  ; and  the  holes  of  another  set 
are  placed  so  as  to  throw  water  inwards  from  the  rim  in  a 
shower  converging  from  the  middle  of  ihe  basin  ; and  a third 
set  is  sometimes  placed  intermediately  between  the  two 
sets.  A further  Improvement  is  the  fixing  of  a small  pipe 
at  one  side  of  the  basin,  to  prevent  syphoning  when  a large 
quantity^  of  water  is  thrown  into  the  basin.  These  are 
substantially  the  main  improvements,  although  some  minor 
details  are  incorporated  in  the  specification. 

33,474. — Metal  Lattice  : S.  Griiber  (MunicK). — This 
invention  has  for  its  object  an  improvement  in  making  the 
lattice  so  that  the  bands  are  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
certain  distances  apart,  and  bent  in  a trapezoidal  or  zig-zag 
manner,  so  as  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  straight 
bands,  and  form  connexions  between  them  at  numerous 
points.  This  method  gives  great  rigidity  in  the  plane  of 
Its  extension  and  great  strength  against  compression.  It 
also  presents  great  tenacity  and  tensile  strength  against 
lateral  pressure  or  pull  in  the  direction  of  its  e.xtension. 

4,045.— Hand-Presses  for  Bricks  and  Tiles  ; R.  H. 
Robinson. — This  invention  relates  principally  to  mechanical 
details  in  the  ordinary  brick-pressing  machine.  The  end 
of  the  weighted  lever  is  adjustable,  and  the  crosshead  is 
also  adjustable  vertically,  being  mounted  on  screw  threaded 
side  rods,  and  secured  by  upper  and  lower  regulating  nuts. 

6,097. — Water-Supply  Valve:  J.  Shanks. — The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  this  valve,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  patent,  is  that  it  has  a valve-piece  movable  by  a float 
lever  against  the  water  pressure,  and  closing  on  a seat 
encircling  a relatively  large  aperture  or  port,  the  float  lever 
being  arranged  to  act  on  the  valve-piece  only  when  nearly 
at  its  highest  position.  An  additional  stop  valve  is  also 
fitted. 

11,452.— Deal  Sawing  Frames  : £■.  Rarnes.~-kc.zoTd- 
ing  to  this  invention,  any  number  of  saws  may  be  com- 
pressed by  cramps,  and  the  whole  tightened  up  to  proper 
tension  without  the  use  of  buckles  and  keys. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

November  6. — 21,001,  A.  Beady,  Closet  Outfall,  Con- 
necting Sleeve  or  Thimole  for  P-ir.aps,— 21,012,  P.  Winn, 
Waste  Fittings  for  Baths,  L.avatories,  Sinks,  Stc  — 21,042, 
T.  Less,  Wood-planing  Machines, — 21,061,  S.  Elgar, 


Hanging  Window  Sashes. — 21,092,  J.  Churchill,  Water 
waste  Preventers  for  Flushing,  &c. 

November  7.-21,101,  P.  Winn,  Flushing  Cisterns,  Sic. 
— 21,105,  & H.  Leigh,  Slip-preventing  Screws.— 21,106, 
M.  Adams,  Sanitary  Flushing  Apparatus. — 21,114,  J. 
Campbell  and  F.  Greenwood,  Guard  or  Cover  for  Wood* 
cutting  Machinery,  &c.— 21,136,  J.  Ricketts,  Spirit  Levels. 
—21,167,  J.  Westwood,  Corrugated  Floorings  for  Bridges. 
&c. — 21, 172,  J.  Wilson,  Joiner’s  Cramp.  ■ 

Nove.mber  8. — 21,218,  R.  Crosthwaite,  Fire  Grates;-^ 
21,228,  J.  Cope  and  J.  Williams,  Opening  and  Closing 
Sashe.s  and  Casements.— 21,237,  S.  Hill  and  G.  Mackie, 
Door  Springs  and  Door-closing  App.iratus. — 21,274.  G. 
Law,  jun.,  Ventilating  Device  for  Sewers. 

November  9.-21,292,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of  Port- 
land Cement,  Pigments,  &c.— 21,297,  Ford,Sash-fasteneffl 
—21,300,  J.  Dunn,  Gravity  Button  or  Hasp  for  Ctipboart 
or  other  Doors.— 21,304,  D.  McLean,  Waste-prevc-ntiitt 
Valves  for  Water-closet  Service  Cisterns. — 21,328,  k.  J, 
Boult,  Fastenings  for  Doors,  Shutters,  &c.~2i,338,  £ 
Breething,  M.achinery  for  Moulding  Bricks. 

November  10. — 21,378,  J.  I.  and  J.  Sharratt,  Terra-cotta, 
Chimney-tops,  &c.— 21,394,  W.  Keith,  Testing  and  Flush- 
ing Drain-pipes,  Soil-pipes,  &c. 

November  ii. — 21,471,  W.  Linds.ay,  Treads  or  Wearing 
Surfaces  for  Floors,  Staircases,  &c. — 21,472,  W.  Wheelefi 
Syphon  Cisterns  and  Water  Wa.ste  Preventers.— 21,490, 
A.  Brown,  Water-tight  and  Fire-proof  Doors. — 21,503,  w 
Duncan,  Roof  and  Floor  Tiles  and  Method  of  Laying  anc 
Fixing  Roof  Tiles  in  Roof  Framings  and  in  Bricks  fo 
Building  and  Flooring  Purposes.— 21,508,  W.  Stevens«| 
Kiln,  fired  from  Sides  or  Top,  for  Drying  and  Buininj 
Bricks,  'Tiles,  &c. — 21.549,  U.  Brentano,  Kilns  or  Furnaca 
for  Burning  Cement,  &c.  ^ 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

16,808,  W.  Millar,  Pedestal  Closet-seat  Fastener.^ 
16,814,  T.  Hyom,  Combined  Door  .Slam  and  FasienerJ 
17,761,  R.  Iddon  a.nd  S.  Rostroii,  Fixing  Tiles  in  .^tov? 
places  and  Stoves.— 18,915,  F.  Richmond,  Sanitary  Trap: 
for  Baths,  L.avatory,  and  Similar  Purposes. — 19,087,  J.  aiw 
E.  Robbins,  Cement.- 19,154,  J.  Wild,  Ceiling  Protector 
— 19,266,  J.  Taylor  and  I.  Earnshaw,  Window  Fasteneo 
— *9.3o9i  E.  Rust,  Joining  or  Connecting  Pipes  or  Tubes 
—19,348,  R.  Roman,  Soldering  Irons. — 19,408,  J.  Robe*| 
.shaw,  Sa.sh  Fasteners.- 19,415,  J.  Royle,  Stoves.— 19,609 
J.  Owen,  Fastenings  for  Sliding  Doors,  &c.— 19,611,  F 
Eckl,  Incandescent  Bodies  for  Incandescent  Gas-Ligbts.3 
19,64s,  A.  Stafford  and  J.  Dickinson,  Sash  Fasteners  lb 
Windows.— 19,021,  H.  Dickinson,  Time  Apparatus  fo 
Automatically  Switching  Gas  and  Electric  Lights.— 20, o« 
H.  Defries,  Automatic  Indicator  for  Lavatory  and  Olhe 
Doors.- 30,126,  W.  Bull,  Burning  Bricks.— 20,236,  .M 
Syer,  Pneumatic  Plug  Applicable  to  Drain-Pipes.— 20,239 
J.  Noad  and  S.  Ziani  de  Ferranti,  White  Lead.— 20,243 
J.  Woodward,  Devices  for  Lifting  or  Removing  Pavin] 
Blocks  from  their  beds.— 20,300,  J.  Batchelor,  Ladders.a 
20,381,  E.  Claremont,  Joints  for  Electric  Light  Fitiings.- 
20,457.  J-  Reid,  Valve  Closets.— 20,473,  S.  Addison,  Drai 
Stoppers. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

2*163*1  J-  Holland,  Double  Socket  for  Rain  Water-pipe 
151*04,  R,  Pancoast,  Ventilators  or  Chimney  Cowls<“ 
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!67Si  J-  Crighton,  Ventilating  Fans. — 17,923,  F.  and  L- 
ijerfer,  Ventilators. — 18,348,  C.  Brentano,  Machine  Tor 
iirming  Cement,  Raw  Material,  and  Similar  Plastic 
ibstance  into  Halls. 


[DME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

KSTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

NovEMiiER  10. — By  A.  Saville  &*  Son  (at  Exeter)-' 
Langdi;n  Farm,”  near  Dawlish,  and  282  a.  i r.  11  p., 
r.  400/.,  8, soot'.  ; two  enclosures  of  f.  land,  9 a.  o r.  24  p., 
■)l. 

NovE.MnER  13. — By  Chancellor  Sons'.  The  f.  resi- 
nce,  “ Cross  Deep,"  Twickenham,  Si.SSoJ. — By  Henry  6r 
itcli/ord:  •2-jy  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  f.,  1,250/.; 
, Tremadoc-rd,,  Clapham,  sold  before  auction. — By  E. 
fbinsb’  nine:  F.  land,  9 a.  3 r.  7 p.,  near  Barnet,  2,110/.; 

Park-walk,  Chelsea,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  40/., 
5/.;  Nos.  102  and  104,  Brixton  Hill,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  26/., 
200/.,  2,oooi.;  308,  310,  High-rd.,  Chiswick,  ti.t.  87  yr.s., 
24/.,  r.  180/.,  2,240/.:  7,  Torrington-pl.,  Gower-st.,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  120/.,  1,050/.;  an  improved  rental  of  30/., 
George's-rd.,  Southwark,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  335/. 

Nove.mrer  14. — Vty  Glcfi'er  ^ Harrison;  F.g.r.  of  8/., 
illiam-st.,  Kensington,  reversion  in  2t  yrs.,  650/.;  f.g.r. 
10/.,  North  End-rd.,  reversion  in  17  yrs,,  550/.;  3 to  15 
Id),  Portland-st.,  f.,  1,000/.;  31,  Hargrave-rd.,  Holloway, 
69  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  los.,  280/. — By  I'cntem,  Bull 
oper;  I.gr.  of  40/.,  Wood  Vale,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  66  yrs., 
8/.,  595/. — By  Delenltam.  Tnuson  <5r*  Co.  : F.g.r.  0 
U 10s.,  Hanover-st.,  Kentish  Town,  reversion  in  72  yrs. 
.80/. ; f.g.r.  of  61.  6s.  Hanover-st.,  ditto  in  63  yrs.  ; and 
other  of  13/.,  ditto  in  69  yrs.,  480/.;  f.g.r.  of  50/.  10s., 
o in  72  yrs.,  1,245/.  i 5,  Mall-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u.t.  72 
, g.r.  7/.,  250/.  ; 7,  27,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 
76/.,  550/.  ; 38,  42,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  82/., 
;/.  ; 31,  40,  Mall-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  74/.,  605/.— 
Kutley,  Son  Vine:  53,  Barclay-st.,  Sumer’s 
wn,  u,t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  los.,  200/.  ; Two  plots  of  f. 
1,  Hocam-rd.,  Mill  Hill,  100/. — By  C.  F. 
vse/i:  6,  Grah.am-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
675/.;  4t,  Redcliffe-rd.,  Upton-pk.,  and  i to 

odd,  Florence-rd.,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  43/.,  355/.  ; 

hr.  of  42/,,  Lincoln-rd.,  Norwood,  reversion  in  58  and  81 
960/.  ; f.g.r.  of  31/.  los.,  Albert-rd.,  ditto  in  84  yrs., 
1/.  : f.g.r.  of  32/.  15s.,  Harrington-rd.,  ditto  in  57  yrs., 
j/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land,  Albert-rd.,  780/. ; two  plots  of 
ilandj  Lincoln-rd.,  1,480/.;  “Stanley"  and  “Beaufort 
lias,'  f.,_  r.  128/.  155.,  995/.;  “Chandos  House”  and 
Eldon  Villa,”  Albert-rd.,  f.,  820/.  ; “ The  Willows  " and 
the  Limes,"  Lincola-rd.,  f.,  690/.  ; No.  29,  Park 
Bescent.,  Stockwell,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  200/.— By 
'/cers,  Chapman,  Co.  : 44  to  54  (even),  Hill-st., 
Tilieo,  f.,  1,900/. ; 62  to  72  (even),  Hill-st.,  f.,  r.  179/., 
60/.  ; i.g.r.  of  36/.,  Cbarhvood-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 
d.  ; f.g.r.  of  15/.  15s.,  Muriel-st.,  Barnsbury,  reversion 
89  yrs.,  335/. ; i.g.r  of  20/.,  Castelnau-pl.,  Barnes,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  xoL,  J.  A.  Lumley  Co. ; No.  12, 

'de-pk.  Gardens,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  63/.— including 
rtgage,  11,000/. 

'November  15. — By  Gaskell  is*  Co. : 42,  London-rd., 
ipton,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  335/.;  24,  Ma.son’s.yd., 
James .s,  f.,  r.  45/.,  700/. — By  tnman  Sharp,  Herring-  . 

iSr  Roberts:  154,  154A,  Waterloo-rd.,  Lambeth,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  la/.,  r.  62/.,  150/. — By  Turner,  Rudge,  6r 
■^er:  57,  59,  West-st.,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  f.,  250/. 
iy  D.  Young:  4 to  7,  Bninswick-pl.,  Anerley,  u.t.  71  yrs., 
14/.,  420/.  ; II,  13,  Landcroft-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  85  yrs., 
10/.,  245/.  ; 57,  Landcroft-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  tos., 
28/.,  180/.  ; 45,  47,  Winchester-st.,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  400/.  ; 142,  Grundy-rd.,  Poplar,  f.,  r.  28/., 

'JovEstnER  16.— By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  76,  Amity-rd. 

;st  Ham,  280/.  ; 25,  27,  Eastward-st.,  Biomleyby- 
w,  f,,  150/.  : 64,  West-st.,  Mile  End,  f.,  120/.  ; 20,  22, 
flint-st..  Poplar,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  5s.,  450/.  ; 28,  29 
Cawdor-st.,  u.t.  .33  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  560/,  ; 45,  47,  Copen- 
•en-st.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  47  yr».,  g.r.  6/.,  365/.  ; 3 to  t 
d),  Autumn-st.,  Old  Ford,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los 
•/.—By  H.  J.  Bliss  &r  Sons:  112,  114,  Old  I'ord-rd, 
:hnal  Green,  u.t.  9 yrs,,  g.r.  61.,  r.  50/.,  170/.— By 
wbon  Co.:  46,  Chalcot-crcs.,  Primrose  Hill,  f,, 

, 500/. ; 337,  King-st.,  Hammersmith,  r.  120/.  ; and 
•roved  rental  of  46/.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  for  the  whole, 

I 55°^-  > Lg.r.  of  82/.,  Tysoe-st.,  Clerkenwcll,  &c., 

22  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  920/.  ; 54,  56,  Ballance-rcl.,  Homerton, 

66  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  330/.  ; 2,  Annesley-rd.,  Holloway, 

— yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  28/.,  160/.  ; 116,  lY 

rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s 

. . 5^-— By  SlirnsoK  ir  Sous  : F.g.r.  of  15/.  15s 
ward-rd..  Stoke  Newington,  reversion  in  57  yrs  , 440/ 

- of  3/.  3s.,  reversion  in  57  yrs.,  85/.;  221,  Coldharbour- 
, Brixton,  f.,  r.  45/.,  880/.;  Nos.  143.  and  2,  4,  6 
wall-rd.,  Bri.xton-rd.,  u.t.  6^  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  275/.;  38 
xour-st.,  Newington  Butts,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  3I/. 

33.  34.  Leyton-sq.,  Peckham,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r 
18s.,  95/.;  52  to  62  (even),  Kinglake-st.,  Old  Kent-rd. 

ys-,  g.r.  32/.  5s.,  125/.;  29,  Gerridge-st.,  Lambeth! 

38  yrs-,  g.r.  61.,  60/.;  57,  Danevilie-rd.,  Camberwell, 
lOld  before  auction  ; 59,  Daneville-st.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  36/..  305/.;  7,  9.  Benhi!l-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  0/.  r! 

, and  a I.g.r.  of  61,,  same  term,  620/.  ’ 

fovEMBER  17.— By  Rush'.uorth  Stevens : Led- 

y-rd.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  r.  50/.,  340/.  ; 34, 
adley-ter.,  Hlandford-sq.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  28/. 
f.— By  G.  A.  IVilJdnson  dr*  Sou  : 95,  97,  St.  Mark's-rd  ’ 
;iing  Hill,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  r.  155/.,  1,330/.— B' 
lar,  Son  &•*  Co.:  70,  Finchley-rd.,  St.  John's  Woocf, 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  2s.  6d.,  1,300/.  ; i,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  50 
, no  g.r.,  r.  110/.,  1,230/.  ; 9,  Barrow  Hill-rd.,  u.t.  34 
, g.r.  4/.,  r.  40/.,  400/.  ; 50,  Crogsland-rd.,  Hav^rstock 
• u.t.  73  jTs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/..  375/.— By  H.  Hibbard: 

40,  Kenninghall-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t,  69  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  r. 

, 685/.  ; 17,  Richmond-villas,  Holloway,  u.t.  161  yrs. 

12/.  12s.,  r.  60/.,  570/.  ; 87,  Tollington  Park,  u.t.  72 
I g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  445/.  ; 47,  Lausaune-rd.,  Hornsey,  f. 

. ; 2,  4,  Colfe-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r  12/  12s 
535-^- 

ontractions  used  in  these  Lists.— ?.g.t.  for  freehold 
nd-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
■oved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
r freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; c.r.  for 
lated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
’ crescent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greeaheart,  B.G, 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

r«ak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0(5/10/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/fi 
Ash,  Canada  load  2/5/0  3/10/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  3/5/0 

Elm,  do 3/0/0  4/< ' 

Fix,  Dantslc,  Sic.  1/5/0  s/il  - 

Oak,  do 3/15/0  5/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/15/0  3/5/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  a/jo/o  4/15/0 
Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/to/o  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  S/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga. 

Jtc.plog a/10/0  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  .. ..  a/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
anddr  iststd  100  8/0/010/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/e  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  10/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow..  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/ia/o  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0 16/10/0 

Canada,  f*ine  isl  aa/10/0  aj'io/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  17/0/018/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sic.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9'0/e  ir/0/0 
Do.  do,  3rd  & 

and  6/10/0  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/a  t^o/a 
Rooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep. 

tst o/ro/6  0/15/0 

Do.  and  0/7/3  0/12/6 

Other  qualities—  0/S/3  0/7/0 

Cedar,  duba  ..ft.  % M 

Honduras,  ..&c  /sJ  /A 

Mahogany.  Cuba  I4  /6t 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  I3  1/6 
Mexican  do.  do.  /a}  /4I 

Tobasco  do.  do,  A|  16 

Honduras  do.  ,,  It 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 8/0/0  ao/o/o 

Babla  7/0/0  18/^0 

Sitin,  St.  Do- 
mingo...,...., 0/0/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  {continuect). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/z/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  ololii  0/0/7 

MET  AM. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/a, 8 0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/7/6  S/io/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British 
cake  and  Ingot  45/0/0  45/to/o 
Best  selected  ..45/15/0  46/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 42'2'6  4a,'io/o 

YBLLOWMHTALlb  0/0/4I  0/0/5 
L H A D-  Pig, 

^anish .ton  g/13'g  9/15^0 

English  com. 

brands  9/17/6  9'i8/9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  zi/0/0  o/o/o 

Pipe it/io/o  0/0/0 

Z t N C — English 

sheet ton  ao'is/e  0/0/0 

VleiUe  Mon- 

tagne  zt/5/0  0/0/c 

Tin— Straits 75-0/0  76/o'o 

Australian 76/0/0  77,'o'o 

English  Ingots..  80/0/0  8o/to/e 

Banca 88/0/0  89/0/0 

BUUton  79'o/o  80/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  ao/s'o  ao/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/10/0  o/oig 

Do.  Ceylon »7/S/o  o.'o/o 

Palm,  Lagos a6/io/o  o/s/o 

Rapeseed.  English 

pale 23/5/0  o/c/o 

Do.  brown  ai/10/0  0/0/a 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  21/10/0  23/0)0 

Oleine aa/o/o  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  ^0/0 

Do.  refinea ^0/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  O/16/6  o/19'o 
Archangel......  e/12/6  0/0/0 


HARROW.— Accepted  for  addition  to  house,  at  GreenhW, 
larrow-on-the-Hill,  for  Mrs.  Barker;— 

Maxwell  Bros ,^4So  0 o 


LONDON. — For  Ihe  enlargement  of  the  Earl-street  School, 
’lumsiead,  by  374  places,  and  lor  other  work,  for  the  School  Board 
or  London.  Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey,  Architect 


E.  Lawrence  .S:  Sons  .. 

Holloway  Bros 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .... 


•■£'3.37*  I 
..  13,846  ( 
. . 13.067  t 


••.£•83  . 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  toa.m.  on  Tknrsdays.\ 


C.Cox..'  ...  . 

J.&M.  Patrick  12.424  0 0 ....  317  ff.o- 

Stimpson  & Ccr.  12,387  o-  o ....  344  o'tr 

Kirle& Randall, Woolwich..  12,345  0 o*  ....  603  o'  o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDO.V.— For  reconstructing  the  boys’  offices,  and  for  erecting 
new  offices  for  girls  and  infants  in  connexion  with  the  Grafton-road 
School,  Seven  Sisters’-road.  and  ^so  for  providing  a partly  new 
system  of  drainage  at  the  same  time,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr,  T.  J,  Bailey,  Architect 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  «tSon£i, 208  0 | M.  Calnan  &Co £i.c48  0 

C.Cox 1,158  o A.  Salter 1.039  o 

SievensBros r,o6s  o ( H.  Knight  & Son^  ... . 95010 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Comoxitiee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  Sander's 
Estate,  Heme  Hill.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bressey,  surveyor,  70,  Bishoosirate. 
street  Within:—  " 

\yiniams.Son&  Wallington.^;. 10a  I Nowell*  Robson  £4,(02 

F- Pirbank. . 5.7oo  W.  Neave  & Sons 4,343 

J.  Mowiem  * Co 5,602] 


—For  repairs  and  painting.  &c., 


Maxwell  Bros,  (accepted) 


...£283  I Neighbour  £225 

••  943 1 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  heating  and  ventilating,  A’c..  a congre. 
tional  cinirrh  at  London-grovb,  Peckham,  for  the  Rev.  J.  C, 


„ ml  cliurch  . 
Maxwell  Bros, 


o erecting  a temporary  iron  church  at 

BedfordTOad,  Claph.-viii.  for  the  Kov.  F.  S.  Fisher.  Mr.  J.  T. 


BRENTFORD. 

Albany-road,  for  tl 
Surveyor  1 — 

John  Bloomer  £190  0 I G.  Aldred  £120  re 

Broderick  & Co 137  16  J.  Ball .,8  o 

J.  Hayward  133  o | \V.  Parker,  Brentford*..  105  o 

• Accepted. 


BRENTFORD.— For  paving  footways  in  Brook-lane,  for  the 
Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Strachan,  Surveyor 
Victoria  Stone  Company  I Mowlem  & Co. 

(aacepted  at  schedule  of  Broderick  & Co. 


or  yard,  &c.] 


Carlisle  ; — 

Beaty,  Old  Post  Office-cc 
Carlisle 


Caldcrgate,  Carlisle.. 

Wilc-vn  T ......V-a* 


J.  Wilson.  Lo' 


LONDON.— For  a new  block  at  tl 
Hill,  for  the  Hornoey  Local  Board. 
Surveyor:— 

Kerry  Sc  Son  

Brown  Sc  Swectland  . 

H.  Wall  *-  Co 

L.  H.  i K.  Roberts. 

Mattock  Bros. 


Mr.  T. 


■£5.466  |W.  T.  Dl-xon / 

• 5.959  I Garlick  & Horton,  Ltd.  .. 

. 5,199  I McCormack  S:  Sons, 

. 5,0471  Cnnonbury* 

• 4,993  I ‘Accepted. 


I-ONDON.- ^r  the  completion  of  the  New  Institute.  Bishops- 
gate  Without.  E.C.,  for  the  BUhopsgatc  Foundation.  Mr  C 
HarnMn  Townsend,  architect,  39.  Lreat  Ceoige.strcet.  kw. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  John  Mann,  — "" “ ••• 

•'.Newmans,  ' Limitea. . ...^aa.S-u 

F.&H.J.  Higgs  22.437 

W.  & H.  Castle 22,339 

W.  H.  Lascelles  fk  Co.  ..  23,217 

Williamson  Bros 21.949 

J,  Mowlem  & Co..  Gros- 

-nor-road.  S.W.*  ....  21,400 


39,  Great  George-sl , , 

J.  Chessum&  Sons  .. 

B.  E.  Nig'htingale 

Garlick  it  Horton  . . .. 

H.  L.  Holloway  

J.  Allen  Sc  Son 

F.  J.  Coihead  

•Accepted. 


LONDON — Accepted  for  forming  new  flat  roof,  and  covering 
ame  with  lead  at  No.  a.  Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  for  thi 
xecutors  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Kempson 

F.  C.  Hoskins,  Westminster £143  16  o 


LONDON.— Accepted  fortheconii 
nd  other  work  on  Dawsen's  estate. - 

F.  C.  Hoskins,  Westminster  £4c8  1 


•n  of  two  houses  at  Balham,’ 


NEATH.— Accepted  for  erection  and  completion  of  villa 
idence.  Neath.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Moxham.  architects. 


CARLISLE,— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  eight  houses.  Beacons- 
field-street,  for  Mr.  T.  Mackay.  Mr.  H.  Migginson.  architect, 
ao,  I-.nglish-street,  Carlisle  ;— 

^rititer's  irari.—T.  Mackay Nocontract 

3^otners  It-ori.—J.  H.  Reed ^406  0 6 

Plitml'ir's  M’orJe.—).  W.  Smith 180  o 0 

Slaters  U-ork.-Z.  f.  Nanson  88  00 

Plasterers'  'A'ork.~.%.  Heiguson  & Sons  106  0 o 

Painter's  irori.-T.  Palmer Y 0 o 

[All  of  Carlisle.] 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  road  making,  kerbing,  channelling  and 
encingat  Berry  wood,  Millbrook,  Southampton,  fur  Messrs.  Morgan 

t Endlo.  Mr  Willhirr.  u:il  ...... 1 f — .., 1...  *• 


COOKHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  stabling,  coachman'- 
•esidence,  &c.,  at  Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  for  Mr,  Frank  O.  Lambert 
Mr.  Edward  Hide,  architect.  17.  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.  Quanti- 
by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Paine,  it.  Great  James-strect.  Bedford-row 
Silver  S:  Sons,  Maidenhead £3,545  0 o 


LONDON.— For  the  s 


William  Griffiths. . 


Greenwich  Board  of  Works 


' '7  3 


E.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Co. 


John  Mowlem  A:  Co., 
Grosvenor  Wharf.  West. 
minster  (accepted)  .... 


pert. 


run,  for  kerb, 
on,  for  4 X 6 sets, 
in.  for  3 X 6 sets. 
)ot  run,  for  kerb, 
in.  for  4 X 6 sets. 
I,  for  3 X 6 sets. 


I 7(  per  foot  n 
7 6 per  ton.  for  4 x 0,  t 
sample. 

9 6 per  ton,  for  3 X 6.  « 
sample. 


5^  per  foot  run,  for  the  kerb. 
6 per  ton.  for  the  4 X 6 sets, 
o pet  ton,  for  the  3 X 6 sets. 


HARROW.— For  the  construction  of  a diversion  sewer,  and  other 
works  in  connexion  therewith,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  r Cliarles, 
r and  Surveyor,  Local  Board  ufficcs,  Harrow.  Quantitle*  by 


Mr.  William  BurrougU  Hill,  s 
Roa,i  makinr. 

John  Douglas  ^942  o I Charle „ 

Fred.  Osman  678  o I Messrs.  Crook  & Batten.  621 

Joseph  Butt  664  r5  I 

£88  o o I Messrs.CrookA:  BatteniT6o  i 


sjfona  £695  8 


Charles  Long 

Joseph  Butt  o( 

Allred  Payne  8: 

Fred  Osman 8; 


Mulford 

I Willi, -im  Smith  . 


67  17  I 


ST.  COLUMB  (Cornwall) —For  the  construction  of  reservoir 
iStc..  Rnihroes,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  H.  Masterton 
engineer,  1.  Buckh-ind-street,  Plymouth.  No  quantities 

bshaddock £1.944  19  o|  Hughes  At  Gotto...  ,^1.907 

Tiprii-rr  * ■.,-■-.  « - I -.i.-n-u ^ -*'i 


We&on  . . 
Stephens 


SWANSEA,— Fi 
ptemiscs,  Wind-st 

C.  Wnitei' 

h H.  Wil  . 

T.  Richards i,45S  '3 

D.  Jenkins  1,450  o 

Thomas  \Vatkins  & 


, -.lellabeor ., 

I Strachan,  Cardiff* . . i, 
I • Accepted. 


■■■£1,599  ' 


Co. 


J.  Tucker 

Bennett  Bros.  . , 
Weaver  Bros.  .. 
Hy.  Billings..., 


SWANSEA.— Accepted  for  erection"  and  completion  of  I 
one  reredos.  St.  Peter's  Church,  Pontardawe,  near  Swai 
Messrs.  Wilson  Sc  Moxham.  architects,  Swansea 

J-  £109  o . 


Engine 


Fry  Bros £1.251  o o I A,  KcUett  

C.^W.  KiUmgback  Sc  Henry  Drury 

0 0 [ Win.  Pavey 

9 5 I Henry  Leo,  Southall* 
•Accepted 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £657  iii.  6d.] 


Thos.  Adams... . 


WAKEFIELD.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works,  Stanley* 
ura-Wrenihorpe,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  Mr 

C.E.,  Tetley  House,  Klrkgate.  Wakefield  :- 


Harry  AshwoU.. . 

Jas.  £ Kaye  

A,  Sc  W,  N.  Meston 

Squire  Booth  

J.  C.  Varley 

S.  8c  W,  Pattinson  .. 
S.  & E.  Bentley .... 
Matthew  Arundel  .. 
Crabtree  Bros.  ..  ., 


5,990  13  4 
4.181  I 4 
3.952  8 3 

3.945  u to 
3.896  3 10 
3.890  7 6 
3.783  14  0 
3.773  '7  4 


■■£3.702  1- 


T.  & (j.  Wilson  . 

Joseph  Speight  

Hfumby  Kobmson..  3.4151311 

Oarforth  Bros. 3.954  «8  8 

A.  KeUett 3,249  18  6 

J.  Pullan 3,220  0 o 

Simon  Johnson,  Man- 
chester (accepted)  3.139  5 4 
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—For  paving,  rta^ing.  &c.,  certain  passages  and  streets.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mountain,  C.E.,  Town  Hall. 


\'ict0ri3. 

roari, 

Withington. 

Vietoria- 

grove, 

1\  ithing- 

Wellington- 

Withington. 

Victoria- 

grove, 

Withing- 

Kay-street. 

Withington. 

Stanley.rosd, 

WhaUey 

Brook. 

tield- 

C.-c.-H'. 

I'rCOTge  Clarke,  Hulmo  

M.  Naylor.  Hulme 

Worthington  Sc  Pownall,  Manchester  .. 

W.  RadclKTe  A-  Co 

W.  Vaughan 

Hy.  Davis 

Surveyor's  estimate  

£ s.  cl. 

m 1 
ti?  Vs  r 

79  12  6 
103  16  0 

77  3 0 

£ s.  d. 

26  18  0 

OS  0 2 

36  13  6 

31  iS  6 

29  18  6 

31  1*  6 

28  18  6 

£ s.  d. 
917  4 «* 
9*3  I 7 
929  3 8 
1.303  8 10 
1.052  ifi  0 
1,340  X 0 
948  14  9 

£ s.  <1. 

246  18  2* 
2»3  9 3 
2S3  ‘3  S 
331  19  9 
278  5 9 
33*  19  0 
233  6 2 

£ s.  .1. 

129  9 3* 
142  0 3 
136  3 ir 
>81  ]8  0 
161  3 0 
180  rs  7 
128  2 3 

£ s.  d. 

1..309  It  * 

t.29t  14  9* 
1.294  ro  0 

1,864  9 0 
1,578  19  0 
i,9M  >3  * 

£ d. 

459  15  0 

4&2  2 8 

445  »7  7* 
561  0 10 
510  J3  0 
529  0 8 
469  8 0 

WREXHAM.— For  the  exten.sion  of  Smiihficld-road.  for  the  i 
Trustees  of  the  late  B.  Piercy  and  Colonel  Meredith.  Mr.  W.  | 
Davies,  C.E.,  Island  Green  House.  Wrexham  1 

W.  E,  Samuels  0 o I Johnson £6it  10  oj 

Huxley  7*9  o 0 Bradshaw,  Gweisyllt*  S9r  JO  o' 

Davies  Bros 632  13  10  I Burnham SSS  o o , 

• Accepted.  ' 

Broken  Granite.  Baritel.  — OveXng  to  a printer's  error,  we  last  : 
week  stated  ipage  383)  that  Messrs.  Nowell  Sc  Co.  had  been  j 
accept^  for  the  above  contract.  This  was  an  error,  as  Messrs.  | 
E.  J.  Van  Praagh  Sc  Co.  were  accepted. 
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Barry  Dock  and  Town. 

is  customary  to 
cite  tlie  cities  of 
America  as  in- 
stances of  rapid 
development,  as 
if  examples  were 
unknown  in  this 
country.  This  to 
some  extent  arises 
from  the  tendency 
if  the  average  Briton  to  rush  away  from  his 
Iwn  country  to  see  what  may  be  remarkable 
utside  his  own  island,  neglecting  almost 
rholly  what  is  noteworthy  within  it.  The 
.'eation  of  Barry  is  in  its  own  way 
uite  as  remarkable  as  anything  which 
le  United  States  can  show  us,  for  a large 
id  growing  town  has  been  created  in  a few 
2ars,  bordering  on  what  is  undoubtedly  one 
fthe  finest  and  most  complete  set  of  docks  in 
leworld — and,  so  far  as  regards  the  particular 
se  to  which  it  is  chiefly  put,  the  first  in  the 
orld.  As  regards  equipment  and  con- 
inience,  Cardiff,  large,  populous,  and  splen- 
idly  supplied  with  docks,  has  been  growing 
radually  ; from  a mere  fishing  hamlet 
has  developed  into  a great  coaling  port, 
-ut  the  difference  between  the  growth 
f one  place  and  the  creation  of  the  other 
'ill  be  more  obvious  when  it  is  pointed 
ut  that  the  West  Bute  Dock,  the  earliest 
f the  Cardiff  Docks,  was  not  opened  until  I 
®39’  before  that  date  vessels  congre- 
[ated  at  Cardiff",  and  the  Dock  was  opened, 
ot  to  bring  traffic,  but  to  meet  that  which 
jxisted,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  it  in  the 
(iture.  In  1855  the  East  Bute  Dock 
ras  opened  ; this  is  the  largest  of 
le  three  Cardiff  Docks,  covering  an  area  of 
acres;  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
toath  Dock  in  1887.  But  when  certain 
Merchants,  shipowners,  and  colliery  pro- 
irietors  decided  to  make  a dock  at  Barry, 
pey  merely  chose  a place  which  was  likely 
b be  convenient  for  the  collieries,  and  more 
[ccessible  than  Cardiff,  since  it  lay  seven 
piles  lower  down  the  Bristol  Channel.  But 
|:  was  a bare  expanse  of  marsh  and  mud — 
ock  and  habitations  had  to  be  created  at  a 
‘low.  The  work  was  begun  in  1884,  and  in 
une,  1889,  Barry  Dock,  covering  an  area  of 
3 acres,  was  opened.  Traffic  had  not  to  be 


fostered  or  sought  for;  it  came,  if  we  may 
so  say,  in  a heap,  for  in  the  half-year  ending 
December,  1889,  the  dock  was  used  by  598 
vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  567,000  odd  tons. 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1890  the 
number  of  vessels  had  risen  to  841,  and  the 
tonnage  to  828,0(x>  odd,  whilst  for  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1892,  the  number 
of  vessels  was  1,034,  of  which  the  tonnage 
was  1,074,996.  It  is  not  yet  five  years 
since  the  dock  was  opened,  but  round  it  is 
now  dwelling  a population  of  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  persons; 
churches,  schools,  banks,  and  hotels — all  the 
buildings  required  for  the  moral,  religious, 
and  material  welfare  of  a community  have 
sprung  into  existence.  There  is  railway 
communication  with  all  parts  of  England,  so 
that  one  may  say  almost  instantaneously  a 
commercial  undertaking  and  a commercial 
community  were  created.  It  is  customary  to 
look  in  "Wales  for  the  picturesque,  but  this 
creation  of  modern  enterprise  is,  in  many 
respects,  more  remarkable  than  even  the 
phenomena  or  the  beauties  of  nature.  From 
the  architect’s  point  of  view  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  as 
regards  either  the  new  town  of  Barry  or  the 
new  part  of  Cardiff.  A number  of  brick 
houses,  all  of  the  same  character,  and  very 
largely  of  the  same  size,  have  been  erected  ; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  charm  the  eye — so 
long  as  they  can  hold  a certain  number  of 
inhabitants  and  keep  out  wind  and  wet,  the 
object  has  been  attained.  The  contrast 
between  the  solidity  of  Barry  Dock  and  the 
perfection  of  its  mechanical  appliances, 
and  the  monotony,  the  mediocrity,  and 
the  superficiality  of  the  surrounding 
houses,  is  very  marked;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  a matter  of  regret  that,  in  such 
places  as  Barry  and  Cardiff,  some  attempt  is 
not  made  to  erect  buildings  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  with  open  spaces  and  trees  and 
gardens.  It  is  the  disgrace  of  English  sea- 
ports that,  round  the  finest  engineering 
works,  are  often  seen  the  worst  of  buildings 
of  a domestic  or  social  character,  even  though 
in  places  such  as  Barry  there  is  opportunity 
for  a new  departure. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  points, 
in  regard  to  which  the  success  of 
Barry  Dock  is  important.  In  one  sense, 


it  is  a co-operative  undertaking.  That  is 
to  say,  most  of  tlie  large  shareholders  and 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  its  creation 
were  persons  who  would  in  one  way  or 
another  use  it.  Some  were  shipowners, 
others  colliery  owners,  and  thus  it  was 
unlike  many  undertakings  the  property 
of  persons  having  no  sort  of  interest 
in  common  with  those  who  use  them. 
Nor,  again,  was  it  promoted  by  persons 
desirous  of  getting  the  public  to  take 
up  the  shares.  Probably  this  has  been  one 
secret  of  its  financial  success.  It  was  not 
like  many  undertakings  which  are  sound  in 
principle  but  are  over  capitalised.  Its  shares 
now  stand  at  100  per  cent,  premium,  so  that 
those  who  were  prudent  enough  to  take  part 
in  the  undertaking  from  the  beginning  have 
doubled  their  capital.  Again,  too,  it  is  an 
example  of  the  success  of  undertakings  which 
are  intended  not  by  their  creation  to  bring 
together  a business,  but  to  tap,  so  to 
say,  one  already  full  of  life.  The  great  area 
of  the  South  Wales  coalfields  was  ripe  for  a 
new  channel  of  communication  with  the 
world,  and  so  from  the  very  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  Barry  Dock  vessels  sailed 
from  it  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  exist- 
ing dock  that  it  is  in  contemplation  at  no 
distant  date  to  almost  double  the  present 
accommodation,  whilst  in  about  a year’s 
time  a new  deep-water  lock  will  be  com- 
pleted, which,  together  with  some  further 
dredging  of  the  channel,  will  enable  vessels 
to  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

We  have  dealt  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
with  the  general  aspects  of  this  great  under- 
taking, and  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
descriptive  details.  It  may,  however,  be 
desirable  to  point  to  one  or  two  particulars 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  completeness  of 
the  work.  First  and  foremost  are  the  eleven 
high-level  tips  or  staithes.  These  are  high 
above  the  level  of  the  dock  and  in  connexion 
with  the  railway,  and  their  advantage  is  that 
a truck  has  simply  to  be  run  along  them, 
arrived  at  the  end  it  descends  on  the  platform 
to  the  shoot,  is  tipped,  re-ascends,  and  runs 
back  along  a different  line.  As  it  passes 
along  what  may  be  termed  the  up  line,  it 
crosses  a weigh-bridge,  which  records  its  full 
weight ; as  it  passes  back  it  crosses  another 
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weigh-bridge,  which  records  the  weight  of 
the  truck  alone.  The  exact  quantity  of  coal 
deposited  by  each  t^uck  in  the  vessel  is  thus 
accurately  registered,  and  the  actual  quantity 
shipped  is  thus  known,  and  all  disputes 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  cargo  are  prevented. 
As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
tlie  weight  of  a waggon  varies  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  thus  the  weight 
printed  on  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate. 
When,  therefore,  a full  waggon  only  is 
weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  waggon  itself 
as  printedon  it  deducted,  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  theship's  cargo  is  not  always  obtained. 
We  have  said  that  there  are  eleven  of  these 
high-level  tips  ; each  tip  can  discharge  sixty 
waggons  in  an  hour  ; indeed,  sixty-eight 
waggons  have  sometimes  been  discharged. 
In  other  words,  a vessel  can  be  loaded  at  the 
rate  of  600  tons  per  hour,  so  that  it  the 
eleven  tips  were  all  working  at  once,  more 
than  6,000  tons  can  be  put  on  board  in  an 
hour  from  the  part  of  the  dock  where  these 
particular  tips  are  placed.  But,  in  addition, 
there  are  eight  low-level  staithes.  We  may 
speak  of  some  of  the  other  excellences  of 
this  dock  in  a few  words.  It  is  lighted  in 
every  part  with  electricity,  so  that,  as  one 
result,  the  work  of  loading  vessels  can,  in 
ordinary  weather,  be  carried  on  w'ith  as 
little  difficulty  by  night  as  by  day.  Tlie 
gates  are  opened  and  closed,  the  capstans 
and  all  the  machinery  are  worked,  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  graving  docks 
are  emptied  with  rapidity  by  powerful  pumps. 

The  day  must  eventually  come  when  the 
coalfields  of  South  Wales  will  be  exhausted, 
and  when  it  does  the  site  of  Barry  Dock  and 
Town  will,  doubtless,  revert  to  its  former 
desolation.  But  that  time  belongs  to  the 
dim  and  distant  future,  and  for  some  genet  a- 
tions  the  work  which  we  have  described  will, 
doubtless,  grow’,  existing  as  a striking 
' example  of  the  commercial  energy  and  of  the 
constructive  capacity  which  is  a charac- 
teristic of  the  English  race. 

y { 

AN  ARTIST'S  PLEA  FOR  GOTHIC. 

R.  WILLIAM  MORRIS  exhibits, 
in  his  critical  attitude  in  regard  to 
modern  architecture  ami  its  pos- 
sibilities. a remarkable  example 
of  sturdy  independence  and  persistence  of 
opinion,  in  contrast  with  the  fluctuations  of 
taste  and  feeling  which  have  characterised 
English  architects  in  the  present  century. 
Among  the  latter  the  worship  of  Gothic,  as 
the  starting-point  for  a new  birth  of  archi- 
tecture, seems  to  be  nearly  dead,  and  even 
with,  those  who  continue  to  work  more  or 
less  in  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  there 
is  to  be  seen  an  increasing  tendency  to 
soften  away  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
Gothic,  and  to  mingle  with  it  details  derived 
from  Classic  architecture  ; w’hile  not  a few 
of  those  who  commenced  as  Gothic  architects 
have  practically  dropped  their  allegiance  and 
become  confessed  adherents  of  “ Free 
Classic.” 

Mr.  Morris  w'ill  have  none  of  this,  and  one 
of  the  uses  to  which  he  has  turned  his  recent 
experiments  in  the  art  of  printing  has  been 
to  reissue  from  the  " Kelmscott  Press,”  as  an 
example  of  the  artistic  make-up  and  printing 
of  a book,  a lecture  on  Gothic  architecture 
delivered  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
in  18S9;  a little  square  grey  volume  printed 
in  thick  old-fashioned  type,  with  ornamental 
initial  letters  to  each  paragraph,  con- 
ventionalised leaves  instead  of  " full 
stops,”  and  those  unequal  margins,  gra- 
duated in  width  from  the  narrow  inner 
margin  to  the  proportionately  increasing 
margins  at  the  top,  outer  edge,  and  foot  of 
the  page  ; an  arrangement  which  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  liking.  As  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  print,  for  reading,  w'e  confess 
that  we  find  it  rather  disturbing  than  soothing 
to  the  eye,  and  we  fear  that  those  w’hose 
business  or  pleasure  it  is  to  read  many  books 
would  hardly  be  thankful  if  they  w’ere  all 
printed  in  this  fashion. 

It  is  not  unsuitable,  however,  to  the  book 


in  question,  which  does  not  consist  of 
lengthily  reasoned  paragraphs,  but  enshrines 
a number  of  unorthodox  and  (to  the  reader 
of  the  present  moment)  startling  judgments 
in  regard  to  architecture,  past  and  future, 
in  which  very  large  questions  are  disposed 
of  in  very  few  words.  There  is  nothing  in 
it,  indeed,  which  we  have  not  heard  before, 
and  a good  deal  of  it  is  what  many  people 
thought  was  done  with.  To  find  it  all 
brought  down  upon  us  again  afresh,  in  the 
most  uncompromising  manner,  is  the  curious 
and  une.xpected  element. 

It  is  the  old  story  again  : that  Greek  archi- 
tecture had  no  element  of  development : 
that  the  Renaissance  was  an  overturning  of 
the  whole  principle  of  architecture,  an  imita- 
tion of  an  imitation  ; that  in  Gothic  alone  the 
true  spirit  of  architecture  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  possibilitv  of  further  development. 
There  are  special  points,  ho-wever,  in  Mr. 
Morris’s  way  of  putting  it.  After  divid- 
ing the  whole  of  architecture  into  two 
groups.  Classic  and  Mediaeval,  he  subdivides 
tlte  former  into  two,  Barbarian  (in  the  Greek 
sense)  and  Classical.  The  object  of  this  sub- 
division is  to  urge  that  the  Greek  stj'le, 
“the  bones  of  it,  its  merely  architectural 
part,  is  little  changed  from  the  Barbarian  or 
primceval  building,  which  is  a mere  piling  or 
jointing  together  of  materials,  giving  one  no 
sense  of  growth  in  the  building  itself  and  no 
sense  of  the  possibility  of  growth  in  style.” 
He  admits  that  the  Hellenic  style  appears  to 
us  to  be,  within  its  limits,  one  of  extreme 
refinement,  “and  perhaps  seemed  so  to 
those  who  originally  practised  it.”  The 
reader  should  note  the  significance  of  that 
“ perhaps,”  and  the  extent  of  the  questions 
it  lays  open.  That  is  a remarkable  sentence, 
and  deserves  to  be  pondered.  It  might  be 
applied  to  Greek  sculpture  also,  and  the 
question  raised  whether  what  we  think  so 
admirable  appeared  more  to  the  Greeks  than 
an  everyday  craft  practised  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  occurred  to  them  to  practise  it. 
But  did  Mr.  Morris  take  into  account 
what  we  now  know  of  the  optical  refine- 
ments of  the  Partlienon,  or  is  he,  possibly, 
not  much  acquainted  with  them  ? It  would 
hardly  seem  possible  that  such  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  provide  accuracy  of 
optical  effect  unless  those  who  carried  out 
the  building  attached  great  importance  to  it. 
Still,  vve  must  admit  the  suggestiveness  of 
Mr.  Morris’s  “ perhaps.”  With  the  view  taken 
of  Roman  architecture  we  differ  little  ; it  is 
expressed  in  a very  significant  and  pictur- 
esque manner.  “ To  criticise  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  to-day  would  be  like 
finding  fault  with  a geological  epo.h,  and 
who  can  help  feeling  touched  by  its 
remnants,  which  show  crumblingand  battered 
amidst  the  incongruous  mass  of  modern 
houses?”  Yes,  or  by  the  Merovingian 
roofs  thatched  upon  the  old  stumps  of 
columns,  or  Goethe’s  Italian  peasant's  house 
nestled  among  a temple’s  ruins.  In  that 
sense,  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
poetic  chapters  in  architectural  history; 
decay  has  robbed  it  of  its  vulgarity,  and  left 
only  its  grander  element.  Its  mischief,  in 
Mr.  Morris’s  view,  lies  not  in  its  dead 
lemains,  but  in  its  modern  influence,  and 
perhaps  we  need  not  differ  from  him  there. 
“The  New  Birth  (Renaissance)  was  bound 
to  the  dead  corpse  of  a past  art.’'  On  every 
other  side  men  were  to  look  forward  to  some 
change,  good  or  bad  ; on  the  side  of  art  (or 
at  least  of  architecture,  as  we  should  amend 
the  statement)  they  were  told  only  to  look 
back.  This  is  true  enough,  but  Mr. 
Morris,  like  Ruskin,  does  not  recognise 
that  the  Renaissance  architects  after 
all  did  something  more  than  merely  look 
back.  Does  he  mean  to  deny  the  existence 
of  any  new  and  genuine  architectural  element 
in  the  Florentine  palaces,  for  instance  ? 
That  he  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  such  a 
building  as  St.  Paul's  he  frankly  tslls  us. 
He  has  “ found  it  difficult  to  put  himself  into 
the  frame  of  mind  which  could  accept  such  a 
work  as  a substitute  for  even  the  latest  and 
worst  Gothic  building,”  and  he  regards  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul’s  as  buildings  which 
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“were  not  built  to  be  beautiful.”  This  view 
was  a popular  one  in  the  days  of  the  Gothic: 
revival.  It  seems  to  us  only  an  indication' 
of  a bounded  and  doclrinaire  view  of  archi- 
tecture. Granted  that  the  principles  of 
building  in  St.  Paul's  are  wrong,  and  (wc 
should  add)  that  the  details  are  very  bad,  thei 
grand  aspect  of  the  wliole  is  really  a refresh- 
ing proof  that  even  a false  system  cannot' 
crush  out  the  genius  for  great  effect  in  archi- 
tecture. The  details  of  St.  Paul's  may  be: 
“ pedantic  imitation ; ” the  whole  is  a glorious 
creation  ; it  is  Mr.  Morris's  misfortune  if  hei 
cannot  feel  that,  and  we  fear  this  limitation) 
in  his  powers  of  admiration  is  really  the  result 
of  social  and  political  feelings — sliall  we  sayi 
prejudices — which  ought  not  to  interfere  with, 
questions  of  pure  art.  With  Mr.  Morris 
there  can  be  and  shall  be  no  art  but  an  art 
of  the  people  ; and  Gothic  arcifitecture  is  the: 
architecture  of  the  people,  “that  uses  the: 
hands  and  wills  of  men  as  instruments  ol 
creation.” 

Ot  the  degree  of  truth  and  importance  ini 
this  half-truth  much  might  be  said,  but  we 
turn  to  the  ostensible  reason  put  forward  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Morris's  essay,  why  we 
should  turn  once  more  to  Gothic  arcifitecture 
as  a starting  point : “An  organic  style  cannot 
spring  out  ot  an  eclectic  one,  but  only  from: 
an  organic  one."  Why,  what  did  Gothic 
architecture  itself  spriiig  out  of  but  an 
eclectic  style  What  was  Spalato,  the 
first  warning  of  Gothic,  but  an  experiment 
in  eclecticism'.-'  Or  what  was  the  early 
French  Romanesque,  with  its  odd  mixture  ol' 
reminiscences  of  Classic  detail?  On  the  othen 
liand,  it  might  be  argued,  with  equal  plausi- 
bility, that  you  can  evolve  nothing  furthen 
out  of  an  organic  style  which  has  run  its 
course  and  come  to  its  decay  ; unless,  indeed, 
you  deliberately  clioose  an  earlier  period  of  it 
and  start  afresli  from  that.  We  have  tried  that 
already,  and  the  result  has  not  been  a 
success. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Morris,  in  hia 
semi-political  doctrinaire  view  of  the  matter, 
ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  a certain  amounl: 
of  work  being  carried  on  now,  by  some  ol 
our  best  architects,  which  is  in  tlie  very  spirit 
whicli  he  is  looking  for.  A good  deal  of  tlie 
Free  Classic  building  of  to-day,  the  best  ol 
it,  is  being  carried  on  with  that  desire  tc 
make  tlie  most  of  the  handiwork  of  thd 
craftsman,  in  subordination  to  the  genera 
idea  of  the  architect,  which  was  the  characi 
teristic  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  will 
an  attention  to  the  true  and  workmanlikfl 
treatment  of  detail  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  material,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  mere  paper  designing  in  the  office  whict 
was  the  habit  of  the  Classic  architect  of  oui 
earlier  days.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  t 
cliance  of  new  life  for  architecture  in  tlfia 
direction  which  there  certainly  would  not  b| 
in  “ trying  back  again  ” for  a re-developmeni 
of  Gothic  architecture  ; and  while  dreaming 
of  impossible  results  from  this  proces% 
which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
Mr.  Morris  overlooks  a more  hopeful  course 
which  is  to  some  extent  actually  being  taken 
in  hand  around  him. 


NOTES. 


HE  special  meeting  called  by  the 
Hellenic  Society  on  the  27th  ult. 
was  certainly  one  of  excep-, 
tional  interest.  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  read  a paper  on  a “ Mycenae  ’’ 


treasure  found  in  JCgina,  and  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum.  A detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  various  objects  included  in  the 
hoard  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many 
particulars  this  new  “Mycenae”  find  corre- 
sponded to  the  antiquities  discovered  in  otherf' 
parts  of  Europe,  and  attributed  to  the  late 
bronze  and  early  iron  age — e.g.,  an  open 
metal-work  design  representing  the  familiar 
scheme  of  the  fowler  holding  two  birds 
by  the  neck,  was  paralleled  by  designs) 
found  in  Northern  Italy,  eg.,  near  Bologna' 
and  "Yetulonia,  and  the  pendant  ducks  and 
disks  appear  on  the  well-tombs  of  Italy  and 
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Austria,  and  as  far  a6eld  as  the  Caucasus. 
Mr.  Kvans’s  main  conclusion  was  that  the 
^gina  treasure  gives  additional  data  for  the 
theory,  now  fast  gaining  ground,  that 
" Mycenrean ’’  art  and  culture  was  of  indi- 
genous growth,  though  strongly  influenced 
by  the  East ; he  further  stated  that  he 
believed  it  could  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth  century  B.C.,  its  culminating  point 
being  in  the  fifteenth,  and  its  third 
period  lasting  down  to  about  800  b.c. 
The  paper  will  shortly  be  published  in 
the  Society’s  journal,  when  the  evidence 
can  be  fully  weighed.  Meantime,  we 
may  note  that  it  throws  considerable  light 
incidentally  on  two  questions,  the  early 
history  of  .Egina  and  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
standard  of  coinage.  The  famous  issue  of 
Pheidon,  Mr.  Evans  believes,  was  an  in- 
novation probably  based  on  Dorian  influence 
— the  older  standard,  ultimately  embodied  in 
the  Eubocic  and  Attic  coinage,  dates,  he 
thinks,  back  to  Mycenaean  days.  A notable, 
and,  we  think,  necessary,  protest  was  raised 
against  the  narrow  local  jealousy  tliat  would 
forbid  the  export  of  small  objects  of  jewellery 
and  the  like  from  Greece.  Such  minor 
antiquities  suffer  nothing  from  transporta- 
tion and  were  always  objects  of  commerce; 
as  the  speaker  neatly  observed,  it  is 
hard  indeed  if  other  nations  may  not  collect 
a few  playthings  from  the  cradle  of  antiquity. 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  speaker’s 
father.  Sir  John  Evans,  took  part.  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  startled  the  meeting  by  an- 
nouncing that  on  Greek  soil  he  had  dis- 
covered a new  system  of  hieroglyphics.  They 
were  ot  undoubtedly  Greek  provenance,  and 
of  no  known  type,  either  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
or  Phcenician.  Can  thev  be  of  the  sort  that 
so  sorely  puxzled  Agesilaos  that  when  he 
opened  the  tomb  of  Alkmene  at  Haliartos 
he  had  to  send  to  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  to 
interpret  them?  Will  they  throw  light  on 
the  Pclasgian  (?)  inscription  of  Lemnos  ? 


IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Government  has  refused  to  allow  the 
House  of  Commons  to  accede  to  the  motion 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a Joint 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  betterment.  No  doubt  the 
House  of  Commons  came  to  a decision  on 
the  paiticular  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council  which  was  laid  before  them,  but  one 
of  the  reasons  urged  for  accepting  better- 
ment in  that  Bill  was  that  it  was  so  infini- 
tesimal in  amount  that  it  could  hurt  no 
one.  As  we  have  over  and  over  again 
stated,  the  subject  should  be  settled  once 
for  all,  and  if  the  principle  of  betterment 
is  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  applied 
all  round,  to  improvements  in  the  smallest 
towns  in  England  as  much  as  to  those 
in  the  Metropolis.  Until  a general  rule,  with 
the  manner  of  its  application,  is  laid  down, 
if  there  is  to  be  a tax  of  the  kind  at  all,  there 
win  be  constant  legislative  conflicts  over  this 
subject.  Thus  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  agreed 
;o  join  in  the  proposed  committee,  the 
London  County  Council  might  in  a reason- 
able time  have  been  able  to  insert  in  their 
Bills  some  general  provision  on  this  subject. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  it  the  committee  had 
:ome  to  a decision  that  though  the  idea 
•vas  reasonable,  its  equitable  application 
.vas  impossible,  then  the  matter  would  have 
3ecn  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  we  may  expect  the 
subject  to  be  yet  the  battle-ground  of  many 
Bills. 


rates,  the  fixing  of  wliich  occupied  so  much 
time,  would  thus  be  rendered  quite  value- 
less. To  this  it  might  be  replied  that  they 
have  already  been  proved  of  very  doubtful 
value.  The  attempted  enforcement  of  the 
new  maximum  charges  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  furnished  sufficient  evidence  that 
a large  proportion  of  them  are  quite  imprac- 
ticable, and  was,  indeed,  the  cause  ot  the 
present  inquiry.  “ Reasonableness,”  without 
any  qualification,  is  suggested  as  the  test  of 
all  railway  charges,  although  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  this  would  entail  further  legis- 
lation. The  Committee  is  also  recommended 
to  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Railway  Commission  being 
included  in  any  legislative  measure  which 
may  be  iritroduced  as  the  outcome  of  this 
inquiry,  with  a view  to  the  more  speedy  and 
effectual  settlement  of  rate  disputes  in  the 
future.  The  solicitor  for  the  Midland  (Mr. 
Beale)  contended  that  the  companies  were 
already  prevented  from  making  unreasonable 
charges,  and  that  if  an  independent  tribunal 
were  established  for  fi.xing  rates,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  the  railway 
companies  to  restrict  the  facilities  they  at 
present  offered  to  the  public.  This  would 
be  a matter  for  regret,  but  it  it  were  done  in 
a high-handed  or  wholesale  fashion,  no 
doubt  the  public  would  speedily  take  steps 
to  find  a remedy.  Another  suggestion  is 
that  on  the  application  of  either  party  to  a 
dispute,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  dis- 
cretion to  make  an  order  substituting  for  the 
Railway  Commission  either  an  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators.  Sir  Albert  Rollit  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  extend  the 

principles  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 

as  witness  his  address  to  the  newly-formed 
West  Ham  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
Monday — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
praiseworthy  persistence  will  meet  with  a 
large  measure  of  success. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Rates 
and  Charges  have  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s 
Jj^ft  report  under  consideration  this  week. 
ViT  Albert  Rollit  champions  the  cause  of  the 
raders,  and  brings  forward  some  rather 
Irastic  recommendations.  One  suggestion 
s in  the  direction  of  protecting  traders 
gainst  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  of  any 
lescription—no  matter  whether  they  have 
•een  advanced,  or  whether  they  are  or  are 
ot  within  the  authorised  maximum.  It  may 
'6  urged  that  the  whole  of  the  maximum 


The  German  Imperial  Budget  for  the 
financial  year  1894-95,  which  was  put 
before  the  Reichstag  on  Monday,  contains 
numerous  items  for  structural  purposes. 
The  empire  is  expected  to  pay  close  on 
ninety  million  marks,  or  4,500,000/.,  for  new 
buildings  and  civil  engineering,  of  which 
sum  practically  2,500,000/.  will  pass  through 
the  hands  of  architects,  one  million  and  a half 
through  the  hands  of  the  civil  engineers,  and 
the  rest  will^  be  disposed  of  by  the  railway 
engineers.  The  Imperial  departments  con- 
cerned in  the  expenditure  are  the  Home 
Office,  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the 
I'ost,  Telegrapli,  and  Railway  Administra- 
tions, and,  as  is  only  to  be  expected  in  this 
military  countr3^  proportionately  the  largest 
figures  are  for  army  purposes.  The  votes 
are,  of  course,  to  a great  extent  for  payments 
on  account,  and  hence  this  year's  Budget 
can  give  but  an  idea  of  Germany’s  actual 
activity  in  building.  Of  monumental  works 
alone  there  are  in  hand  at  present  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  costing  1,100,000/., 
the  pew  Imperial  Law  Courts,  and  the  new 
National  Monument,  each  estimated  at 
400,000/. 

WE  have  so  often  pleaded  for  the 
prompt  publication  of  monuments 
ol  Greek  art,  apart  from  and  without 
waiting  for  their  detailed  discussion,  that 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  M.  Pettier,  of 
the  Louvre,  has  begun  this  work  in  con- 
nexion with  what  he  calls  the  " Documents 
Ccramiques,  of  the  great  Campana  collec- 
tion of  that  Museum.  The  collection,  visited 
and  examined  as  it  constantly  is  by  archeo- 
logists from  all  parts  of  Europe,  still  contains 
unpublished  material  of  great  interest.  This 
would  scarcely  be  possible  but  for  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  part  each  vase  or  terra- 
cotta has  to  wait  publication  till  it  happens 
to  fit  in  with  or  illustrate  some  theory  of  the 
archeological  inquirer.  M.  Pettier  now 
undertakes  the  reverse  method.  In  a series 
of  papers  beginning  in  the  current  number 
of  the  BuUciin  de  Coirespondance  Hcllhiiquc, 
he  will  proceed  to  make  known  all  the 


hitherto  unpublished  vases  and  fragments 
which  possess  any  scientific  or  artistic 
interest,  leaving  detailed  commentary  to 
others  as  occasion  may  arise.  Of  the  seven 
vases  he  illustrates  we  may  call  attention 
specially  to  a cylix  of  early  style  (fig.  6),  ot 
great  importance  in  relation  to  the  typology 
of  later  works.  A banqueting  scene  is  repre- 
sented— five  bearded  men  reclining  on 
couches.  One  of  them  is  served  by  an 
ordinary  boy  attendant.  The  other  four— 
and  tliis  is  the  notable  point — are  provided 
with  crowns  and  flower  sprays  by  a siren 
and  three  winged  Plrotes.  The  vase  is  of 
interest  in  relation  to  the  well-known 
"funeral  banquet”  scene.  In  the  same 
number  of  the  Bulletin  M.  Collignon  pub- 
lishes, with  commentary,  tlie  archaic  head 
(male,  he  thinks,  not  female)  given  recently 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Robert  Webb. 


A SHORT  paper  by  Mr.  Richardson 
Evans  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts 


on  Wednesday  evening  on  " The  Regulation 
of  Street  Advertising,”  in  the  absence  of  its 
author,  who  was  uniortunately  prevented  by 
illness  Irom  attending.  The  paper  was  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  its  autiior,  and  of 
the  .Society  which  he  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  forming,  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  making  some  decisive  stand  against  the 
constantly  increasing  defacement  of  our 
cities,  and  of  London  more  especially,  by  the 
prevalence  of  advertising  bills  of  great  size 
and  flaring  design.  The  worst  evil  of  the 
advertising  mania,  as  the  author  of  the  paper 
would  probably  agree,  consists  in  the 
intrusion  of  the  advertiser  into  the  midst  of 
country  scenery;  but  in  this  case  the  subject 
of  the  paper  was  intentionally  confined  to  the 
defacement  of  cities.  This  subject  we  have 
already  brought  before  our  readers  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  most  important 
point  brought  forward  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  was  the  exceedingly 
practical  suggestion  of  the  chairman, 

Sir  George  Birdwood,  in  regard  to  the 
insanitary  effect  of  the  great  expanses  of 
paper  and  paste  which  are  spread  over  every 
available  surface  in  London  in  the  pursuit  of 
tlie  bill-poster’s  trade.  This  side  of  tiie 
matter  has  not  belore  been  prominently 
mentioned  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  and 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  George  Birdwood 
for  furnishing  a new  and  important  argument 
against  the  modern  excess  of  advertising, 
and  one  which  moreover  may  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  many  who  are  blind  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  considered  on  its 
merely  rcsthetic  side.  Some  amusement 
was  imparted  to  the  discussion  by  the 
resolute  and  naive  defence  of  street  adver- 
tising on  the  part  of  one  or  two  speakers 
who  were  commercially  interested  in  its 
continuance.  We  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Caine’s  Bill  for  the 
legal  regulation  of  advertisements,  now 
before  Parliament,  is  not  in  any  way  pro- 
moted by  the  " Society  for  Checking  the 
Abuses  ol  Public  Advertising,”  and  is  in  some 
respects  more  drastic  in  its  provisions  than 
the  Society  would,  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency, approve  of.  The  Society  in  question 
has  its  own  draft  Bill  in  preparation,  of 
whicli  more  will  probably  be  heard  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  WALTER  CRANE'S  lecture  on  the 
Use  of  Ornament  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  on  Thursday  evening  was 
a particularly  interesting  one,  and  though 
many  of  the  remarks  made  were  expressive 
oi  opinions  which  Mr.  Crane’s  charming 
book  on  " The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art  ” 
has  made  familiar,  nevertheless  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opinions  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  their  reiteration  can  only  be  welcomed. 
The  lecturer  accompanied  his  statement  by 
charcoal  sketches,  which  at  once  secured  the 
interest  of  the  audience  which  filled  the 
room.  A careful  comparison  of  use  and 
ornament  led  on  to  the  assertion  that  these 
qualities  should  be  inseparable  j that  the 
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saying  “ neither  useful  nor  ornamental,” 
which  is  too  often  with  truth  applied  to 
manufactures  of  the  present  day,  should 
lose  its  significance.  The  study  of  the 
history  of  ornament  shows  that  its  sources 
are  usually  of  symbolic  or  constructive 
origin.  The  universal  appearance  of  the 


key  pattern  which  appears  in  many 

countries,  and  from  early  times  till  as 
late  a date  as  1617,  was  commented  on. 
The  circle,  as  another  universal  symbol 
appearing  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
former,  representing  the  sun,  and  its  rotation 
in  various  combinations.  As  regards  the 
structural  decoration,  Mr.  Crane  explained  by 
sketches  many  interesting  developments  of 
the  spiral  running  pattern,  whose  origin  was 
traced  to  the  intertwining  of  the  wattle  con- 
struction : and  the  knotted  and  intertwined 
fringe  of  plaited  mat  forms  gives  rise  also  to 
a large  tribe  of  patterns.  Thongs  and  their 
use  in  fixing  primitive  axe-heads  to  the 
handles  doubtless  gave  rise  to  further 
patterns,  and  to  this  is  traced  by  some  the 
zigzag  of  the  Norman  arch.  1 he  well-known 
influence  of  a wooden  construction  upon 
Greek  architecture  afforded  other  examples  of 
the  structural  derivation  of  ornament.  Tlie 
working  of  metal  with  the  spiral  twists  of  wire 
and  iron  is  a fruitful  source  of  ornament. 
Mr.  Crane  emphasised  the  point  that  our 
designs  should  be  English  in  the  same  view 
as  the  Persian  designs  were  Persian.  Their 
legibility  should  be  as  complete  as  in  the 
days  wlien  books  were  few,  and  legends  in 
architecture  were  read  by  the  masses.  Mr. 
Crane  considered  ornament  as  the  construc- 
tive sense,  dominated  by  a sense  of  beauty, 
and,  as  a distinct  means  of  expression,  it 
should  have  constructive  basis  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  for  an  entirely  enjoyable 
lecture  terminated  the  proceedings. 


The  “Art  for  Schools  Association’’  is 
holding  a small  exhibition  at  29,  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbur}',  of  the  class  of  work 
which  it  provides  at  a cheap  rate  for  hanging  ; 
in  schools.  These  consist  mainly  of  repro- 
ductions by  photography,  photogravure,  and 
other  processes,  of  high-class  pictures,  ancient 
and  modern,  as  well  as  coloured  pictures  in  a 
conventional  decorative  style,  some  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  our  columns,  and 
which  are  specially  designed  for  chromo- 
lithography.  The  reproductions  by  this 
method  of  water-colour  drawings  not 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  are 
mostly  very  good,  and  indicate  that  the 
chromo- lithographs  have  been  carefully 
selected,  and  that  the  Association  is  not 
likely  to  recommend  or  circulate  the  coarser 
forms  of  this  rather  doubtful  process.  The 
prices  placed  on  the  works  seem  very  mode- 
rate, and  the  Association  is  doing  well  in 
showing  to  those  interested  in  the  artistic 
education  of  the  people  how  examples  of 
what  is  good  in  art  can  be  brought  before 
them  at  a small  expenditure  of  money,  if 
subject  and  method  of  producing  are  judi- 
ciously selected. 


OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
artificial  sandstone,  made  in  Germany, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  into  the 
English  market,  we  are  informed,  by  Messrs. 
Peters,  Bartsch,  & Co.,  of  Derby  and  London. 
This  material  is  manufactured  at  Nieder 
Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  a rather  peculiar 
manner,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  : — The  sand  employed  is  obtained 
from  the  locality  and  well  dried  and  screened 
before  being  used  ; it  contains  from  2 to  3 per 
cent,  of  clay.  When  ready  it  is  placed  with 
a certain  proportion  of  ground  lime  into  an 
iron  drum  with  diagonal  ledges  in  the 
interior,  which  is  then  closed  and  slowly 
revolved  by  steam  power,  the  materials  thus 
being  thoroughly  incorporated  with  each 
other.  The  mixture  is  now  taken  out 
and  conveyed  to  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a frame  of  wrought  iron,  having  a 


flat  bed  on  which  moulds  are  built 
up.  We  need  not  describe  the  method 
of  making  or  arranging  the  moulds, 
but  w'hen  the  frame  is  built  up  it  is  filled 
with  the  mixture  of  sand  and  lime,  not 
pressed  in  by  force.  Covers  are  then  placed 
on,  everything  wedged  up  tightly,  and  the 
frame  and  moulds  are  run  on  rails  into  a 
cylinder.  The  latter  is  now  closed,  and 
water  and  steam  admitted.  The  water  must 
cover  the  moulds,  and  the  steam  is  used  at  a 
pressure  of  about  45  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  steam  forces  the  water  between 
the  crevices  of  the  moulds,  the  water  slakes 
the  lime,  causing  it  to  expand  in  volume,  and 
as  the  moulds  resist  the  outward  expansion, 
the  lime  is  forced  into  the  sand  and  cements 
it  into  hard  stone.  The  steam  pressure  is 
kept  up  for  three  days,  after  which  the  frame 
is  withdrawn,  and  twelve  hours  allowed  for 
cooling  before  the  moulds  are  taken  to 
pieces,  and  the  stone  removed.  If  stones  of 
different  tints  are  required,  the  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  coloured  earth,  a small 
percentage  of  which  is  mixed  with  the 
sand  and  lime  in  the  revolving  cylinder  pre- 
viously referred  to.  We  have  before  us  the 
results  of  some  experiments  made  in  Eng- 
land to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  thrusting 
stress  of  six  6-in.  cubes  of  this  artificial  sand- 
stone, from  which  it  appears  that,  on  an 
average,  three  of  them,  of  buft  colour, 
crushed  at  196-6  tons  per  square  foot, 
whilst  the  remaining  three,  which  were  grey, 
went  at  177-6  tons  per  square  foot.  These 
results  are  compared,  though  we  cannot  con- 
ceivevvhy,  with  Monk's  Park  Bath  stone.  The 
two  materials  have  nothing  in  common,  one 
being,  as  we  know,  an  artificial  sandstone, 
and  the  other  a shelly  oolitic  limestone  ; 
they  are  in  no  wise  comparable  in  the  sense 
implied.  If  one  showed  double  the  “ crush- 
ing strength  ” of  the  other  that  would  be  no 
criterion  as  to  which  was  the  better 
material.  It  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  compare  the  results  with 
natural  sandstones,  or,  better  stilll,  with 
other  artificial  sandstones.  However, 
this  new  German  stone  appears  to  be  im- 
measureably  superior  to  some  others  of  its 
kind  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  is 
compact,  and  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  eye ; 
it  has  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  lighter 
natural  sandstones,  though  in  composition  it 
is,  of  course,  very  different,  except  that  both 
contain  a large  percentage  of  quartzose  sand. 
On  testing  a sample  weighing  338  grains  we 
found  that  it  absorbed  36  grains  weight  of 
water  in  three  hours— not  an  excessive 
amount.  We  understand  that  works  will 
shortly  be  established  in  London,  and  the 
stone  made  entirely  from  materials  found  in 
this  country. 


The  Standard  Electrical  Time  Recording 
Company  is  now  showing  its  system 
at  the  company's  offices  in  Westminster.  An 
ordinary  pendulum  clock  is  used  as  the 
standard  or  regulator,  but  instead  of  the 
mainspring  being  wound  up  in  the  usual 
way  it  is  wound  up  every  half  minute  by  a 
current  from  two  Leclanch6  cells,  which 
lasts  for  about  one-eighth  of  a second.  The 
periodic  current  which  winds  the  regulator 
can  be  sent  through  receivers  placed  in  the 
various  rooms  of  a building.  The  receivers 
look  like  ordinary  clocks,  but  instead  of 
clockwork  an  electro-magnetic  arrangement 
is  put  in  the  cases  which  advances  the  hands 
by  a half  minute  every  time  the  current 
passes.  It  is  found  advisable  to  reinforce 
the  current  by  adding  one  cell  to  the  battery 
for  each  receiver.  The  current  becomes 
weaker  as  the  cells  run  down,  so,  to  prevent 
them  being  exha\usted  without  due  warning, 
an  ingenious  “ tell-tale  ” has  been  devised. 
Two  discs  are  adjusted  to  move  round 
equally  by  ordinary  ratchet  gear  every  time 
the  current  passes.  But  to  one  is  attached 
a stronger  spring  than  the  other;  when, 
therefore,  the  current  falls  off,  its  electro- 
magnet cannot  extend  the  stronger  spring  to 
its  full  extent,  and  the  one  disc  moves  slower 
than  the  other.  One  disc  is  perforated  by 
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two  holes,  the  second,  which  is  placed  { 
behind  the  first  one  on  the  same  axis,  has  j 
two  red  spots  painted  on  it ; ordinarily  these  j 
are  hidden,  but  when  the  speeds  become  , 
unequal  the  spots  appear  at  the  holes  and 
tints  give  the  alarm.  There  are  other  ' 
automatic  arrangements  used  in  connexion 
with.the  system,  among  which  is  an  apparatus  ' 
which  can  be  set  to  advance  or  retard  the  , 
clocks  on  a ship  when  travelling  east  or  1 
west.  It  is  estimated  that  the  regulator  costs 
2s.,  and  each  recorder  is.  per  annum  for 
battery  power,  so  that  the  upkeep  can  be  i 
but  small. 


The  appointment  of  the  Surrey  County 
Surveyor  does  not  seem  a creditable 
business.  The  Surrey  County  Council 
advertised  for  a Surveyor,  who  was  to  have  a 
salary  of  800/.  a year  and  travelling  expenses, 
and  of  course  got  a very  good  list  of  candi- 
dates, from  whom  they  selected  four,  viz.  ; 
Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  Shropsiiire  County 
Surveyor;  Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade,  the  well- 
known  Surveyor  to  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board;  Mr.  O.  J.  Sheldon,  Essex  County 
Surveyor  ; and  Mr.  F.  G.  Howell,  the  son  of 
the  retiring  Surveyor.  A member  of  the 
Council  protested  strongly  against  the 
inclusion  of  the  last-named  candidate  among 
the  selected  four,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  in  any  way  their  equal,  and  that  if  the 
election  was  to  be  based  on  merit,  he  could 
not  understand  how  his  name  came  to  be 
coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade. 
The  four  names  were  put,  however,  and  the 
first  voting  gave  a majority  for  Mr.  Howell, 
Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade  coming  next.  On 
these  two  names  being  put  up  for  a second 
voting,  the  numbers  were  equal,  whereupon 
the  chairman  gave  the  casting  vote  for  Mr. 
Howell.  Now,  Mr.  Howell  may  have  merits 
that  we  do  not  know  of,  but  Mr.  de  Courcy 
Meade  has  merits  that  everyone  knows 
of,  and  was,  in  fact,  a very  exceptional 
candidate.  In  persisting,  in  such  a 
case,  in  electing  the  son  of  their  retiring 
Surveyor,  the  Council  can  hardly  have 
had  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  upper- 
most in  their  minds,  and  moreover,  in 
advertising  the  appointment  at  all,  ihey 
have  done  little  better  than  make  fools  of 
the  candidates,  as  it  must  be  pretty  obvious 
that  they  intended  to  elect  Mr.  Howell  all 
along. 


WE  have  often  commented  on  the 
absurdly  realistic  ideas  which  pre- 
vail in  England  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  artistic  silversmiths’ 
work.  A cruet-stand  which  has  been  de- 
signed by  a Councillor  of  the  new  “sea- 
port ’’  of  Salford,  in  honour  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Elkington,  is  an  amusing  example  of 
its  class.  An  artist  might  find  a fine  subject 
for  treatment  in  that ; figures  emblematic  of 
sea  and  land,  of  commerce  and  shipping,  &c. 
But  the  English  commercial  mind  takes 
a more  practical  view  of  such  matters. 
The  cruet-stand  in  question  is  oval  in 
plan.  A representation  of  the  Canal,  in 
sheeny  surface  to  represent  water,  enters  at 
one  end  and  winds  about  three-fourths  of  the 
way  round  the  base  ; on  its  bosom  rest  two 
silverships,  miniature  models,  it  is  understood, 
of  two  which  will  eventually  ply  on  the  Canal, 
Lift  off  the  decks  of  the  vessels,  and  lo  ! their 
holds  are  filled  with  salt,  and  two  navvies' 
spades  serve  for  spoons.  At  one  end  of  the 
stand  is  a lighthouse,  which  forms  the 
mustard-pot ; floating  in  the  Canal  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stand  is  a buoy  (nearly  as 
big  as  the  ships) ; this  is  the  pepper-pot. 
Stretching  from  the  lighthouse  is  a tongue 
of  land,  in  which  appear  the  Salford  docks. 
These  (unlike  the  buoy)  are  of  Liliputian 
dimensions;  by  no  possibility  could  either 
of  the  salt-ships  enter  them.  In  the  centre 
is  a Brobdingnagian  anchor  stuck  on  to  serve 
as  a handle.  This  precious  o//a  podrida  of 
absurdities  is,  we  understand,  registered  as 
a design!  The  unfortunate  inventor  of  it 
has  probably  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
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he  has  provided  a laughing-stock  for  artists, 
and  that  “ design  ” means  the  production  of 
something  which  will  have  decorative  effect, 
not  the  jumble  of  imitations  of  artificial 
objects  without  regard  even  to  scale,  con- 
sistency, or  relation  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put. 


I LEITl-R  FROM  PARIS. 

As  has  been  already  recorded  in  our  columns, 
I the  (jencral  Committee  for  the  Exhibition  of  1900 
! has  ratified  the  report  of  M.  Picard’s  Sub-Corn- 
j milLee  recommending  lliat  the  site  chosen  should 
I be  the  same  as  that  of  the  1889  Exhibition,  with 
: the  addition  of  a portion  of  the  Champs  Iilysees, 

I andlhequap  between  the  Pont  d’lena  and  the 
1 Pont  de  la  Concorde.  It  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  now 
I on  the  criticisms  adverse  to  the  scheme,  which 
I have  had  no  eftect,  but  which  we  still  hold  to 
I have  been  well  founded.  In  the  words  of  Boileau 
I " Un  diner  rechaufftj  ne  valut  jamais  rien," 
and  it^is  the  same  with  an  “ Exposition  Univer- 
j selle.  ’ The  public  wants  to  see  something  new. 

1 It  is  apparently  the  intention  to  leave  competitors 
j for  the  plan  and  buildings  of  the  Exhibition  free 
I to  choose  whether  or  not  they  will  include  the 
) existing  buildings  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  in  their 
[ schemes.  This  is  another  mistake,  for  the  first 
I condition  for  giving  the  Exhibition,  under  the  cir- 
j cumstances,  an  aspect  of  novelty,  would  be  the 
j complete  clearing  away  of  the  structures  of  1889, 

; excepting  the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  regard  to  which, 
j unfortunately,  the  State  has  tied  its  hands  for 
I twenty  years.  As  the  jury  for  the  competition 
I will  include  the  architects  of  the  principal  struc- 
i tures  of  the  1889  Exhibition,  it  is  to  be  feared 
. that  their  natural  p.arliality  for  their  own  works 
j will  incline  them  to  favour  the  schemes  which 
I will  leave  these  intact,  and  in  such  a case  the 
j future  Exhiintion  will  hardly  be  worthy  of  the 
j close  of  the  century  or  of  the  artistic  fame  of 
t Paris. 

I The  General  Committee  is  also  occupied  with 
I the  question  of  transport.  Everyone  will 
1 remember  the  difficulties  wliich  the  visitors  to  the 
Hast  Exhibition  experienced  in  getting  to  the 
t Champ  de^  Mars,  and  still  more  in  getting  back 
(from  it ; difficulties  which  certainly  reduced  the 
number  of  entries.  As  it  is  to  be  supjiosed  that  the 
jVisitors  of  1900  will  be  still  more  numerous,  it  is 
important  to  obviate  any  recurrence  of  this  draw- 
jback  : and  if  the  conliniially-promised  metro- 
jpoUian  railway  is  not  provided  by  1900,  it  will  be 
jrequisile  to  prolong  certain  lines  of  railway 
Turiher  into  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  thus  to 
(develope  the  existing  incomplete  means  of 
^locomotion. 

I T.  progress  is  being  made  in  this  respect  on 
Uhe  left  bank,  where  the  works  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Sceaux  railway  are  being  pushed  for- 
i|ward  vigorously.  M hile  the  subterranean  road 
4S  in  process  of  formation,  the  terminus  at  the 
jangle  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  and  Rue  Gay 
^Lussac  is  being  prepared  by  the  transformation  of 
an  existing  mansion  in  flats  into  booking-offices 
fend  “salles  dfettente.”  In  the  cellars  of  this 
ibmlding  the  approaches  to  the  railway  will  be 
iformed,  with  the  offices  on  the  ground-floor, 
[while  the  upper  floors  will  still  remain  as  private 
dwellings.  This  arrangement,  which  is  a rather 
fetarthng  innovation  on  Parisian  habits  of  living, 
jhas  obliged  the  Orleans  Railway  Company 
|o  take  special  precautions  to  secure  good 
ijventikilion  of  the  lower  stories  by  extract  tabes, 
Bwhich  will  lie  masked  as  kiosques.  A powerful 
jvenlilating  fan  placed  in  the  basement  will  draw 
Dut  the  contaminated  air.  and  expel  it  through  a 
high  chimney.  The  stations  of  Boulevard  Port 
jRoyal  and  Place  Denfcrt-Rocherau  are  also  in 
Process  of  construction.  The  first  will  be  a light 
Construction  forming  a shelter  to  the  arrival  and 
Ueparlure  staircases,  and  giving  access  to  a foot- 
bridge on  which  the  booking-offices  will  be 
formed.  Mere  the  work  proceeds  without  oppo- 
sition, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
j^rojected  station  at  the  Invalides,  to  which  strong 
objections  .arc  being  raised.  The  “Comite  des 
Monuments  Parisiens”  ha,s  opened  fire.  Next 
^amc  the  “ Sociele  Centrale  des  Architectes,” 
ivhich  has  published  a protest  signed  by  M. 
paumet.  The  “ Association  Amica'le  des  Archi- 
iectes  Diplomas  has  addressed  a similar  protest 
o the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  So  the 
natter  rests  at  present.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
vhether  testhetic  considerations  will  gain  the  day. 

It  is  nearly  a year  .since  the  committee  for  the 
lecoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  has  held  a 
It  


neeting.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  leave 

,he  arlisls  a little  breithinK-time,  in  the  hope  of  I century.  ..  . .. 

Iheir  accomplishing  something  really  important,  [dilapidated  condition,  wliich  gave  it  up  to  the 


Last  week  the  committee  was  able  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  progress  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in  the  Salon  Lobau, 
and  that  of  MM.  Picard  and  Risler  in  the  gallery 
next  to  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  The  third  panel 
executed  by  M.  Laurens,  representing  “ Louis  le 
Gros  donnant  aux  Parisiens  leur  premiere  charte,” 
has  been  much  appreciated ; it  is  clear  and 
harmonious  in  colour,  with  a great  deal  of  life 
and  spirit.  It  shows  a kneeling  crowd  around , 
the  royal  throne,  which  is  surrounded  by  grim- 
visaged  nobles  and  austere  ecclesiastics.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  two  preceding  works, 
“Etienne  Marcel  protegeant  le  Dauphin’’  and 
“Louis  XVI.  a I’Hutel  de  Ville”}  and  one 
reason  for  this  may'  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  this  case,  after  the  first  studies  were 
made,  the  artist  painted  the  picture  directly'  on 
the  wall,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  light  to 
which  it  was  to  be  permanently  exposed,  and  not 
in  the  artificial  light  of  the  studio.  M.M.  Picard 
and  Risler,  whose  work  includes  fifteen  cupolas  and 
two  hemispherical  niches,  have  already  executed 
— also  directly  on  the  wall — five  cupolas,  adorned 
willi  very  pretty  figures  of  women  and  children 
playing  in  a kind  of  dream  landscape  amid  spring 
flowers.  The  committee  has  been  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  these  young  artists, 
who  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  allegorical 
jiainting  a new  and  essentially  modern  spirit.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Committee  will  be  equally 
fortunate  in  its  further  selection  of  artists. 
Besides  the  work  already  commissioned,  place 
has  been  found  for  M.  Chetet,  the  decorative 
artist,  and  M.  Forain,  the  caricaturiste.  The  first 
is  to  make  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries  for  a 
small  drawing-room,  to  be  carried  out  not 
at  the  Gobelins,  but  at  a private  manufactory. 
M.  Forain,  whom  one  never  expected  to  see 
cngage<i  on  the  official  decoration  of  a palace,  is 
to  paint  the  walls  of  the  refreshment-room  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  If  this  school  of  art  is  to  be 
introduced,  why  not  go  further,  and  give  M. 
Willette  a turn  ? The  competition  system,  which 
jiroduced  no  good  result  except  in  the  case  of 
MM.  Picard  and  Risler,  is  now  at  a discount,  and 
the  Council,  who  at  first  would  have  nothing  but 
competition,  now  evidently  prefers  giving  direct 
commissions,  and  this  course  will  probably  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  Council 
Library,  and  that  of  the  “Grande  Salle  de 
Budget.”  For  this  latter  there  is  talk  of  employ- 
ing mosaic,  or  else  wood-inlay  combined  with 
ceramic  decoration,  a combination  which  has  not 
yet  found  place  in  any  portion  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  decoration. 

At  the  Mairie  of  the  IV^  Arrondissement  the 
large  decorative  design  undertaken  nine  years  ago,  . 
as  the  result  of  a competition,  by  M.  L^on 
Comerre,  has  been  lately  completed  and  fixed. 
The  work,  which  has  cost  50,000  francs,  consists 
of  fourteen  allegorical  subjects  Jn  panels.  The 
la.st  of  the  series  symbolises  “ L'Etude  des  Lettres 
et  Sciences.” 

The  “ Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  ” has 
just  given  judgment  on  a rather  interesting 
comp'etition  in  electric  light  burners,  &c.,  gold- 
smiths’ work,  and  artistic  binding.  Industrial  art 
is  taking  a more  and  more  important  place  at 
Paris.  The  Municipal  Council  occupies  itself 
much  with  this  subject,  and  intends  to  organise 
at  the  Musee  Galliera,  a complete  museum  of 
art  applied  to  industry.  M.  Carabin  has  just 
executed  the  model  for  a case  of  very  original 
de.sign  for  the  central  hall  of  this  Museum,  which 
will  in  itself  be  an  interesting  specimen  of  wood- 
carving, with  caryatide  figures  and  finely-decorated 
]ianels.  M'e  have  also  seen  the  studies  for  some 
curious  bindings  ordered  for  this  Museum,  from 
MM.  Proure  & Wiener,  and  some  stoneware  by 
M.  Delaherche,  which  is  also  destined  for  it,  and 
reliefs  in  pewter  by  M.  Desbois.  In  fact  the 
Musee  Galliera  seems  likely  to  become  a serious 
rival  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  which 
rather  sufters  from  the  want  of  a definite  aim  and 
intelligent  direction. 

The  season  of  small  exhibitions  has  commenced. 

At  the  Georges  I’etit  Gallery  is  the  “ Inter- 
national ” exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
among  which  the  most  noteworthy  works  are 
those  of  MM.  Dagnaux,  Boucher,  Laurens, 
Drousseaux,  Carrier-Belleuse,  &c.  At  M.  Durand 
Ruel’s  gallery  M.  Ganguin,  after  a long  absence 
from  Paris,  is  exhibiting  a series  of  studies  at 
Tahiti  which  are  clever  and  interesting.  M.  James 
Millet,  the  landscape  and  animal  painter,  exhibits 
at  18,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  a; small  collection  of 
pictures  of  considerable  merit. 

The  Cluny  Museum  has  come  into  possession 
of  a curious  carved  ivory  triptych  of  the  fifteenth 
It  belonged  to  a provincial  church  in  a 


State  in  return  for  work  of  reparation  to  the 
church.  Japanese  art  has  made  its  official  entry 
into  the  Louvre,  where  a room  has  been  opened 
specially  devoted  to  Japanese  work — watercolour 
drawings,  pottery,  sword-hilts,  &c. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rantheon  decoration 
commenced  by  the  late  Elie  Delaunay  is  to  be 
taken  up  and  completed  by  his  favourite  pupil, 
Georges  Desvillicres.  The  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  paintings  illustrating  the  history  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris. 

A statue  of  Condorcet,  by  M.  Georges  Perrin, 
is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  public  statues 
of  Paris.  It  is  to  be  set  up  on  the  Quai 
Conti,  between  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies  and 
the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine  is  the  Raffet  Monument  recently 
inaugurated,  the  white  profile  of  which  now  stands 
out  in  front  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  foot  of  a 
marble  column  supporting  a bust  of  Raffet,  is 
attached  a trophy  of  arms  and  flags  and  the 
Imperial  eagle.  At  the  left  of  the  column  a 
drummer  of  Voltigeurs  of  the  First  Empire  beats 
the  charge  furiously  ; the  figure  reminds  one  of 
the  drummer  in  Raffet’s  celebrated  composition — 

' ‘ Le  grand  revue  qu'fi  I'heure  de  minuit 
Passe,  aux  Champs  Elysdes,  Cdsar  dec^d^." 

This  figure  is  very  fine,  and  happily  breaks  the 
otherwise  rather  too  meagre  lines  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  death  of  M.  Charles  Gustave  I luillard, 
Honorary  Architect  to  the  City  of  Paris,  has 
already  been  recorded  in  our  “Foreign”  news 
column.  He  was  an  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious artist,  who  had  taken  part  for  many  years  in 
the  public  works  of  Paris.  The  restoration  of  the 
Tour  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne  was  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention  during  recent  years  ; a 
design  for  this,  which  he  made,  received  a medal 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1S78.  Economic  considera- 
tions, and  the  absolute  indifference  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  prevented  the  realisation 
of  this  scheme,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  opposi- 
tion of  M.  Alphand,  who,  with  all  his  admini- 
strative faculties,  as  an  engineer  had  little  love 
for  architects,  especially  for  those  who  showed 
any  independence  of  opinion  or  action.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  to  see  this  scheme 
realised  was  a subject  of  great  vexation  to  the  late 
architect.  M.  Huillard  carried  out  the  construc- 
tion of  the  group  of  school  build, ings  in  the  Rue 
aux  Ours,  the  side  portal  of  the  Eglise  St.  Roch, 
and  the  new  Salle  des  Mariages  at  the  Mairie  of 
IP.  Arrondissement.  It  may  be  added  that 
Huillard,  who  died  at  the  age  of  69,  had  been 
one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of  Ballard.  He  obtained 
a third  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878, 
a bronze  medal  at  that  of  1SS9,  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1892,  on  his  super- 
annuation retirement  from  service. 


ON  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  FOUNTAINS. 


It  is  not  strange  that  in  ancient  times,  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  our 
own  day,  fountains  and  springs  have  been  re- 
garded with  a feeling  akin  to  veneration.  The 
pure  water  gushing  out  from  the  rock,  or  rising 
up  from  the  soil,  instinctively  appeals  to  the 
mind  as  a direct  gift  from  the  Almighty  uncon- 
taminated by  the  hand  of  man,  and  its  refreshing 
and  cleansing  attributes  give  us  such  an  extra- 
ordinary emblem  of  purity  and  repentance,  that 
it  is  in  no  way  astonishing  to  find  temples, 
churches,  .shrines,  and  other  religious  structures 
erected  eitlier  over  or  in  their  immediate 
proximity. 

The  scriptural  term  “a  fountain  of  living 
water,’’  supplies  us  with  another  emblem,  that  of 
life,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a great  poet 
who  has  not  used  this  figure  or  symbol.  In  the 
earliest  times,  no  doubt,  the  word  “fountain” 
meant  simply  a natural  spring,  but  later  on  it  was 
used  to  denote  the  basin  in  which  the  water  from 
the  spring  was  collected,  and  from  this  it  became 
by  degrees  to  be  rather  disassociated  from  its 
original  meaning,  and  confined  almost  to  sug- 
gesting a mechanical  contrivance  which  squirts 
out  water  into  a basin  or  series  of  basins. 

Fountains  would  seem  in  early  times  to  have 
consisted  of  an  aperture  in  a wall,  which  spirted 
the  water  into  a basin  or  pond  ; but  later  on  these 
apertures  were  placed  in  a centre  column  or 
spinal  structure.  Of  course,  in  the  former  case, 
the  water  flows  down  from  its  own  level  through 
the  aperture  in^o  the  basin ; in  the  latter,  tlie 
water  has  to  ascend  to  the  various  apertures  and 
then  again  descend  through  them,  which  is  done 
by  the  fountain  being  fed  by  water  at  a higher 
level,  or  forced  into  the  column  by  some 
mechanical  means — hydraulic  pressure,  for  in- 
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Stance.  It  seems  impo.ssible  to  suppose,  as  some 
scientific  writers  have  mainlaineil,  that  the 
ancients  and  Medimval  men,  who  were  so  skilful 
in  the  arrangements  of  their  fountains,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  water  will  find  its 
own  level ; and  the  proof  advanced  that  they 
erected  aqueducts,  where  such  works  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  is  insufficient  and  un- 
convincing, because  there  are  many  advantages 
possessed  by  aqueHucls  over  underground  pipes, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  As 
I have  already  pointed  out,  two  ideas  of 
the  arrangements  of  fountains  were  common 
in  ancient  limes,  and  all  departures  from  these 
two  ideas  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  7'hc 
more  complicated  kind  of  fountain,  it  appears, 
should  always  consist  of  a large  basin  or  pond, 
and  a spine  or  column,  which  squirts  out  the 
water  and  supports  the  smaller  basins  ; sometimes 
a canopy  covers  the  whole  structure,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  its  advantages  in  the  streets  of 
towns,  where  it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  water 
from  gusts  of  wind,  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
vent the  streams  falling  into  their  proper  basins, 
and  blow  them  out  on  to  the  pavement,  creating 
puddles  and  muddy  swamps,  such  as  may  be  seen 
on  any  windy  day  in  Trafalgar -square.  Two 
fine  examples  of  canopied  fountains  of  almost 
contemporary  date  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
market  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  and  the  great 
court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  former 
is  a work  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Goujon,  and 
the  latter  probably  by  Ralph  Simons.  The 
French  fountain  is  crowned  by  an  oblong  canopy 
adorned  with  pediments  and  pilasters ; but  the 
English  example  has  an  octagonal  canopy, 
sup]Jorted  on  columns.  In  general  effect  and 
outline  it  is  quite  equal  to  its  French  rival,  but  no 
comparison  whatever  can  be  instituted  between 
the  sculpture  and  the  workmanship  of  the  two, 
because,  like  most  English  works  carried  out  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sculpture 
of  the  Cambridge  fountain  is  coarse  and  bar- 
barous; whereas  the  water-nymphs  filling  in  the 
panels  of  Jean  Goujon’s  fountain  are  amongst 
the  noblest  works  ever  produced  by  the  sculptor's 
art  of  any  age. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  the  cxampl 
which  we  illustrate  the  spine  or  culuuiu  is  very 
slight  and  delicate  ; it  is  true  that  in  the  Batalha 
example,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  upiicr 
basins,  a considerable  amount  of  support  was 
necessary,  but  in  order  to  obtain  this  instead  of 
converting  the  spine  into  a cumbersome  mass  of 
masonry,  it  is  made  to  consist  of  four  columns 
below  and  four  pinnacles  above.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  this  splendid  work,  which  stands 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  famous  Portuguese  monastery, 
has  either  never  been  completed  or  its  lop  feature 
has  been  destroyed.  Probably  these  four 
pinnacles,  the  bases  of  which  alone  exist, 
supported  a small  canopy.  The  design  of  the 


In  the  Fish-niarke’,  Kaiisbon. 


St.  Jean  ile  Doigl,  Brittany. 


At  EszUngen. 


In  the  Cloisters,  Batalha,  Portugal. 
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Trinily  College,  Cambridge. 


_)le  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  famou.s 
htain  of  Perugia,  and  also  to  the  Moorish  one 
he  Alhambra. 

0 show  how  very  delicately  the  spines  of 
ly  fountains  were  treated  both  in  Gothic  and 
ly  Renaissance,  look  at  the  examples  from 

1 Cathedral  of  Frieburg  in  Bris-gau,  and  that 
he  churchyard  of  St.  Jean  de  Doigt,  in, 
litany,  The  former  stands  at  the  back  of  the  j 
li  altar,  and  is  most  probably  the  work  of' 


has  the  great  advantage  that  it  prevents 
the  water  dribbling  down  and  staining  the  stone- 
work. Considerable  similarity  will  be  noticed 
between  the  treatment  of  this  fountain  and  that 
copied  from  a singular  illustration  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  in  the  “Der  Schatzbehalter,”  a work 


‘ Schalzbehalter  ” (14^1 ). 
Meisenberger,  of  Gralz,  who  erected  the 

>1  thi^  r'Miifr'Vt  l.ar. *1...  . 


- - — ea.  WHO  erccieu 

the  church  between  the  years  1471  and 
. It  IS  of  red  sandstone.  As  it  is  insidt 


--  n IS  inside  the 

Pg,  Its  designer  had  not  to  lake  into  con- 
dion  any  troubles  arising  from  the  weather, 

( ccc.,  so  that  he  has  kept  his  basin  smaller 
lusual,  and  the  spine  exceedingly  delicate 
'How  of  water  is  small,  and  in  order  to 
I the  most  of  it,  the  heads  which  squirt 
Ine  water  have  metal-pipes  inserted  into 
p mouths,  a treatment  which  is  very , 
Ion  in  Medieval  examples,  and  one  which  1 


1,1  uji.  jjci  ouiiaizoenaiter,  a work 
published  in  the  year  1491,  illustrated  with 
coloured  engravings  by  Wohlgemuth,  a copy  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The 
great  difference  between  this  and  the  Freiburg 
, Ibuntain  is  that  it  has  only  one  basin,  from  which 
the  water  is  discharged  on  to  the  ground,  but  this 
is  done  because  it  is  intended  to  represent  the 
spring  which  fed  the  four  rivers  which  watered 
Paradise,  which  are  called  in  “The  Vulgate,'’ 
Phison,  Gehon,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates ; in  the 
English  Bible  the  second  river  is  called  Gihon 
I and  the  third  Hiddekel. 

! The  fountain  at  St.  Jean  de  Doigt  is  chiefly 
[ composed  of  lead  ; it  is  a very  elegant  structure, 
exactly  following  the  Medieval  plan. 

I The  little  fountain  at  Zell,  near  Wiirzburg, 
and  that  in  the  fish  market  at  Ratisbon,  are  very 
pretty  examples  of  the  spine  being  placed  at  one 
side  and  not  in  the  centre  ; they  have  no  basins, 
but  only  the  pond.  I very  much  regret  to  say 
that  the  charming  metal  grill  which  surrounded 
the  Ratisbon  fountain  has  been  removed  since  I 
made  my  sketch,  but  the  destruction  of  old  foun- 
tains which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Germany 
has  been  so  mischievous  in  its  results  that  in  a 
; few  years  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  will  be  left. 
Some  years  back  I saw  a fountain  at  Wiirzburg 
that  had  been  immortalised  by  Prout,  pulled 
down,  and  replaced  by  a cast-iron  pump,  designed 
in  what  the  Germans  called  the  “Byzantine 
i style.” 

The  fountain  at  Eszlingen  is  of  a very  common 
form,  but  has  the  peculiarity  about  it,  that  a lane, 
leading  to  an  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  carried 
across  it,  and  this  difficulty  has  led  to  a very 
pretty  arrangement.  Of  this  class  of  fountain, 
i very  charming  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
I market  places  of  Ratisbon,  Hildesheim,  ixc. 

In  Late  Renaissance  or  rococo  fountains  the 
' idea  of  the  thin  spine  is  more  or  less  departed 
, from,  but  I venture  to  think  the  result  is  less 
satisfactory  than  where  the  earlier  treatment  is 
, followed.  Of  course,  to  a certain  extent  the  size 
•of  the  spinal  column  must  be  in  proportion  to  I 
the  flow  of  water  to  be  ejected ; in  all  good  I 


architecture,  in  fact,  the  support  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  fountains  like  the  Pauline  at  Rome, 
where  the  water  rushes  out  in  great  volumes,  are 
very  striking,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
works  of  this  kind  are  not  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  artificial  cataracts  than  fountains,  like  the 


i||‘  A/^rx 


In  the  Cathedral,  F/eiburg  in  Brisgau. 


works  at  St.  Cloud,  Chatsworth,  &c.  I cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  there  is  something 
very  unsatisfactory  in  constructions  of  this  kind 
unless  the  water  supply  is  constant  and  sufficient! 
lo  see  a vast  fountain  or  artificial  cataract  which 
only  “plays”  for  about  half  an  hour  during 
the  day,  and  for  the  other  twenty-three  and 
a half  hours  is  a series  of  wretched  puddles 
or  a miserable  dribble,  is  employing  enormous 


m 


Zell,  near  Wiirzburg. 

means  to  achieve  a most  unsatisfactory  result; 
but  this  is  far  too  often  the  case  in 
our  modern  fountains.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  a fount.iin  has  to  assume  a monumental 
character,  and  must  be  an  important  structure, 
but  it  does  not  from  this  fact  follow  that  it  should 
be  arranged  for  an  enormous  supply  of  water 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  forthcoming.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  Medieval  fountains, 
the  famous  Schdne  Brunnen  at  Nuremburg,  by 
Ulman  Stromer,  1385-1396,  is  treated  as  a kind 
of  memorial  cross  with  a fountain,  the  fountain 
portion  being  quite  a secondary  business,  yet  the 
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result  is  perfectly  satisfactor)-.  It  may,  m fact, 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  canopied 
fountain  to  which  I have  alluded. 

I now  come  to  a very  important  point  m the 
design  of  a fountain,  and  that  is  the  application 
of  sculpture.  I think  one  may  lay  down  this 
rule:  “The  sculpture  must  be  applied  to  the 
fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  to  the  sculpture. 

I firmly  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  failures  in 
the  design  of  modern  fountains  arises  from  the 
neglect  of  this  rule.  We  very  often  find  a group 
:f  sculpture  which  is  very  good  in  itself,  forming 
the  ornamental  portion  of  a fountain  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  no  kind  of  con- 
nexion. The  fact  is,  a fountain  must  posse.ss 
an  architectural  ireatvieut  to  start  with,  to  which 
the  sculpture  must  be  properly  applied;  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  architecture  and  the  sculjiture 
cannot  be  the  work  of  the  same  individual ; it  is, 
perhaps,  belter  that  it  should  be  so,  provided  the 
person  in  question  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
both  arts  ; but,  if  not,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
have  two  men  at  work — one  who  understands 
architecture  and  the  other  sculpture— rather  than 
to  have  good  sculpture  united  to  bad  architecture 
and  vicc-versil  In  the  earlier  fountains,  sculpture 
is  nearly  always  applied  to  the  spine  and  the  jets  ; 
in  the  former  case,  it  frequently  consists  of  statues, 
animals,  and  decorative  carving  ; in  the  latter,  it 
is  generally  heads  of  men  or  be^ls.  At  first 
thought,  the  notion  of  a head  vomiting  out  water 
does  not  seem  a nice  idea  ; one  has,  however, 
become  reconciled  to  it,  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  it  by  any  satisfactory 
treatment ; those  adopted  in  a well-known  fountain 
at  Brussels,  and  one  at  Nuremburg,  are  simply 
repulsive.  , • . 

In  the  wall  of  a rock-cut  church  at  Schwabisch 
Gemlind  is  a fountain  adorned  with  a representa- 
tion of  Moses  “striking  the  rock, " which  is 
suitable  to  its  position ; and  on  the  side  of  the 
doorway  of  a church  near  Wurzburg  is  repre- 
sented a little  temple  with  this  inscription 

“ VIDl  Af^aAM  EOREUIENTEM  DE  TEMPI.O  A 
LATERE  DEXTRO,  ET  OMNES  AD  QUOS  PERVENIT 
A(,!UA  ISTA  SALVI  FACT!  SUNT.” 

These  are  appropriate  to  their  situation,  but 
would  not  be  suitable  elsewhere.  The  plan  of 
treating  the  jets  as  flowers  or  groups  of  foliage  has 
sometimes  a pretty  eft'ect,  where  the  flow  of  water 
is  small,  but  cannot  be  used  where  it  is  large.  In 
many  of  the  large  rococo  fountains,  Tritons, 
fish,  shells,  and  rocks  squirt  out  the  water,  and 
sometimes  it  is  made  to  flow  over  the  basins  from 
invisible  apertures ; a plan  probably  adopted 
from  the  old  “ sweating  fountains  ” of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  “ Meta  Sudens  ” at  Rome. 

Sometimes  these  arrangements  are  efTeclive, 
but  are  never  so  unless  the  supply  of  water  is 
constant  and  amply  sufficient.  Certainly  the 
eft’ect  of  the  three  great  fountains  in  the  Maxi- 
milian Strasze  at  Augsburg,  the  work  of  Hubert 
Gerhard,  1590,  and  Adrian  de  Vreis,  1599,  is 
very  striking,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  water  is  very  plentiful,  but  when  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  is  exaggerated  and  the 
water  supply  insufficient  the  effect  is  wretched. 
Vet  how  often  do  we  see  one  of  these  vast  heaps 
of  stone  carved  into  the  semblance  of  Tritons, 
river-gods,  rocks  and  shells  with  a miserable 
little  dribble  of  water  meandering  down  the  dirty 
faces  of  the  river-gods,  trickling  from  the  noses 
of  the  dolphins,  and  eventually  finding  its  way 
into  some  huge  shell  basin,  where,  if  it  is  in  a 
town,  mixing  with  dirt,  dust,  bits  of  orange-peel 
and  torn  paper,  it  forms  a horrible  kind  of  stew, 
nauseous  and  repulsive  alike  to  sight  and  smell, 
whereas  if  it  is  in  the  country  the  basins  not 
receiving  their  proper  supply  of  water  get  half 
choked  with  dead  leaves,  straw  and  mud,  out  of 
which  grow  slimy  mosses,  rank  weeds,  slugs  and 
other  undesirable  creatures.  Surely  nothing  is 
more  depressing  than  such  an  object? 

It  is,  of  course, quite  possible  to  design  a fountain 
which  may  look  well  and  be  ornamental,  even 
when  it  is  not  working  ; but  these  great  fountains 
intended  for  an  enormous  flow  of  water  which  is 
unattainable  arc  ghastly  objects. 

Many  Renaissance  fountains  have  no  sculpture 
about  them,  and  depend  entirely  for  their  archi- 
tectural effect  upon  the  elegant  contour  of  their 
basins.  These  nearly  always  look  well,  and  are  far 
better  than  works  overloaded  with  bad  sculpture 
and  inferior  carving.  In  fact,  in  designing  a 
fountain  the  end  and  object  of  the  structure  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  nothing  should  be 
attempted  where  the  means  are  inadequate.  The 
Renaissance  and  Medkeval  designers  show  how  a 
small  supply  of  water  may  be  economised  and 
yet  a thoroughly  satisfactory  effect  be  obtained. 
They  also  show  us  how  with  little  or  no  sculpture, 
but  by  simply  studying  elegance  of  form, 


graceful  fountain  may  be  designed ; whereas  the 
rococo  and  late  Renaissance  structures  caution 
us  against  the  absurdity  of  overloading  such 
erections  with  sculpture  or  ornamentation,  and 
depending  for  effect  upon  a vast  supply  of  water, 
which  is  either  only  attainable  at  rare  intervals  or 
never  forthcoming  at  all.  H.  M.  B. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

HARD  WOOD  JOINERY. 

The  third  meeting  for  the  present  session  of 


this  Association  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.  in_  the 
Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  No.  9.  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — 
Messrs.  F.  G.  Adcock,  A.  F.  Allen,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett, r.  A.  Boulting,  C.  H.  Bressey,  A.  Mac- 
Donald Brown,  R.  D.  Collard,  Alien  George, 

F.  L.  Head,  S.  A.  Reward,  E.  M.  Ilockings, 

G.  E.  Holditch,  E.  J.  Mager,  A.  E.  Nightingale, 

F,  Oliveri,  J-  H*  A.  Phillips,  E.  J.  Pullar,  C.  A. 
Ridsdale,  PI.  S.  Sage,  H.  A.  Smale,  L.  Simmons, 

C.  Wonlner  Smith,  A.  Stevens,  D.  S‘urt,  B. 
Walker,  R.  M.  Whellock. 

The  President  said  that  they  would  doubtless 
have  noticed  that  the  list  of  new  members  did  not 
include  the  names  of  the  two  ladies  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  proposing  at  the  last  meeting. 
Their  names  had  been  withdrawn  at  their  own 
request  because  they  heard  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a certain  degree  of  opposition  to  their 
election  that  night.  The  Committee  had  decided 
to  call  a special  general  meeting  for  Decem- 
ber 15,  to  consider  the  general  question  of 
the  advisability  of  taking  ladies  as  members  of 
the  Association,  and  the  following  resolution 
would  be  moved  : — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  expedient  that  ladies  engaged  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  architecture  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  men.”  He  ought  to  say  that 
the  Committee  did  this  not  from  any  feeling  or 
fear  that  the  by-laws  did  forbid  the  election  of 
ladies.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case  they  had 
the  authority  of  those  who  drew  up  the  by-laws  to 
say  that  when  they  were  drawing  them  up  with 
the  aid  of  counsel,  the  counsel  asked  them 
especially  if  they  wished  to  forbid  the  election  of 
ladies,  and  he  told  them  that  if  they  did 
wish  to  prevent  the  election  of  ladies  they 
must  add  something  to  the  by-laws,  because 
at  present  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it.  That  did  away  with  one  objection  he  had 
heard.  The  others  were  hardly  worth  considering, 
he  thought.  He  had  spoken  to  a great  many  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Association,  and  he 
thought  that  all  agreed  with  him  that  the  election 
of  ladies  was  most  desirable  from  all  points  of 


the  value  of  the  bark,  which  is  then  easily  stri])ped^ 

oft"  and  used  for  tanning  leather,  but  oak  so  lolled 
takes  about  two  years  longer  to  season  than  that 
felled  in  the  winter  ; in  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  bark  cannot  be  stripped  off,  and  is  therefore 
wasted.  English  oak  trees  at  times  produce 
planks  of  great  width  ; one  cut  down  some  years 
ago  at  the  scene  of  your  last  summer  excursio^ 
(Diss),  yielding  perfect  ones  5 ft.  wide. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  oak  available  of  late 
years  for  interior  work  has  been  the  variety^  of 
Russian  known  as  Riga  wainscot,  the  grain  being 
very  fine,  close,  and  regular,  the  wood  a gooi 
colour  and  easy  to  work.  But  the  logs,  iieva 
very  large,  are  now  smaller  than  ever  ; in  fact,  “ 
is  very  difficult  to  get  them  at  all,  the_  supply 
being  nearly  exhausted.  Several  other  kinds  .ye 
also  shipped  from  Russian  ports  ; these  are  pri^ 
cipally  cut  from  small  trees,  the  grain  is  coars^ 
and,  as  a rule,  they  are  unsuitable  for  good  worq 
riungary  produces  a very  fine  variety  of  oak. 
The  logs  are  much  larger  than  any  formerly 
shipped  from  Riga,  and  at  the  present  time  this 
is  certainly  the  best  oak  available  in  any  quantity, 
its  great  width  making  it  specially  valuable  foi 
panels.  This  is  shipped  atFiume,  in  the  Adriatic. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Hungary; 
as  well  as  Russia,  also  produces  some  very  in 
ferior  sorts.  _ _ 1 i,- 

America  sends  large  (juanlities  of  oak  to  ihii 
country,  but  it  is  not  equal  either  to  Riga  or  th 
best  Hungarian.  The  grain  is  very  open,  ih 
colour  poor,  usually  with  a pink  tint,  ana 
generally  speaking,  is  unsatisfactory  for  high-clas 
work. 

The  silver  grain  is  a distinguishing  feature  c 
oak,  and  produces  the  figure  ; the  radiating  line 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  any  section  ; these  lines  at 
absent  in  chestnut,  and  in  many  cases  form,  pre 
bably,  the  only  way  of  distinguishing  the  tw 
woods  ; if  the  various  samples  of  oak  before  yo 
are  compared  with  that  of  chestnut,  this  will  i 
at  once  apparent.  . , 

One  other  point  respecting  oak  is  worth  rele 
ring  to  — the  term  wainscot.  This  ooes  not  di 
tinguish  any  particular  variety  or  locality,  but 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all  logs  cut  on  tr 
quarter.  _ « 

Mahogany  next  claims  attention,  the 
kinds  varying  considerably,  that  known  as  Spams 
coming  from  San  Domingo,  being  the  1110 
valued.  In  the  past  this  has  been  extensive 
used,  but  is  now  very  scarce,  its  place  being  laki 
by  another  Spanish  variety,  found  at  Cuba,  \ytu( 
is  very  close-grained,  hard,  and  of  good  coloa 
but  the  kinds  more  generally  used  at  the  pre^ 
time  are  obtained  from  Tobasco  and  llrili 
Honduras;  Panama  and  Africa  also  send  mat 
gany  to  this  country,  but  the  quality  of  both 


''of'^wainut,  five  descriptions  deserve  nolit 


Hard  Wood  Joinery. 

Mr.  H.  ’W.  Barnes  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “ Hard  Wood  Joinery.” 

Probably  modern  hard  wood  joinery  would  have 
been  a better  title  for  the  present  paper,  as  at  the 
request  of  your  President,  it  deals  more  especially 
with  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Medieval  work 
only  being  referred  to  incidentally : cabinet- 
making, intarsia,  &c.,  are  also  outside  its  scope, 
as  they  are  really  distinct  trades. 

Hard  wood  joinery  may  be  considered  from 
various  points  of  view,  from  the  elaborate  vaulted 
canopies  of  a cathedral  worked  almost  entirely 
by  hand,  to  the  simplest  domestic  fitting,  now 
produced  to  a very  great  extent  by  machinery, 
but  each  giving  scope,  in  a greater  or  lesser 
degree,  for  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

For  its  production,  if  the  work  is  to  be  really 
good,  two  things  are  absolutely  essential— good 
workmen  and  good,  well-seasoned  wood,  for  it  is 
as  impossible  for  a good  workman  to  produce 
satisfactory  work  with  bad  material,  as  it  is  for  an 
inferior  workman  to  turn  out  creditable  work, 
however  good  the  material  may  be. 

A short  review  of  some  of  the  hard  woods  more 
generally  used  may  therefore  be  of  interest  at  the 
outset. 

Oak  seems  naturally  to  take  precedence,  and  of 
this  there  are  several  varieties — English,  Russian, 
Hungarian,  and  American  being  the  principal  ; 
of  these  English  still  stands  unrivalled  for  strength 
and  durability  under  exposure,  but  it  h^  been 
superseded  to  a very  great  extent  for  internal 
fittings  by  the  others,  which  arc  easier  to  work, 
and  from  their  milder  nature  less  liable  to  twist  or 
crack  ; English  oak  trees  are  usually  felled  early 
in  the  year,  when  the  sap  has  risen,  on  account  of 


Italian  coming  first,  l»tfi  for  .dosei'css  of  E" 
and  beauty  of  marking".  Thrs  i"  difficult  to  o >ti 
at  the  present  lime,  Iwt  a variety  much 
it  is  now  imported  from  Circassia.  English 
lighter  in  colour  and  not  so  rich  y ^ 

totally  different  kind,  known  as  black  ^^alnufe 
shipped  at  Quebec  ; it  is  much  softer  ihai^  | 
others  and  almost  devoid  °f. 
obtained  in  large  sizes  and  is  “ 5 

A lighter  shade  of  the  same  wood  is  shipped 
New  York  and  other  United  States  port,. 

Teak  is  imported  f'om  Bnrmah,  and  ts  ] 


leaK  IS  " — ----  - . • 

dally  valuable  for  work  exposed  to  the  actioB 
olcz-s  /-nTninfr  into  w 


sea  iir  and  salt  water  ; it  is  also  “"’mg  ■' 
general  use  for  hospital  floors  ; a variety  is  lo. 
at  Bangkok,  but  the  colour  is 

Many  devices  have  been  tried  for  arlificu 
drying  hard  woods  in  a short  time,  but  all  se 


open  to  objection  of  some  kind  or  other,  ! 
allowing  the  wood  to  season  by  the  natural  act 
of  the  air  on  the  boards  and  planks  is  alter 


the  most  satisfactory,  although,  of  course,  it  li 


'°"Biit  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  material,  10 


various  methods  of  working  it. 

Starling  at  the  beginning  ; the  selection  ot 
. . > ••  • . . ic  more  inipon 

this  much  of 


than  appears  at  first  sight,  for  on  t 
final  appearance  will  depend,  and  too  J 
cannot  be  exercised  at  this^  stage, 


in  matching  will  prevent  the  work  ever 
really  well,  and  most  likely  result  m conside^ 

waste.  . , , . A 

Cutting  to  length  and  width  is  now  0 
entirely  by  steam  saws,  afterwards  the  woo 
passed  through  a trying-up  machine,  which  pi 
it  to  thickness  and  width,  leaving  it  quite 
and  ready  for  moulding  ; morticing  and  Icnol 
are  also  done  by  machinery  and  absolute  ti 
secured  ; so  far  machinery  is  of  advanlagi 
every  way,  and,  in  addition,  it  also  re!ie\es 


Klin  jicc  Lu  ucvuie  au  nis 
;nergies  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  work,  in 
A’hich  a good  workman  will  find  plenty  of  oppor- 
.unity  to  display  his  skill. 

Up  to  this  point  the  preparation  of  all  hard 
Aood  joinery  is  practically  the  same  (nor  does  it 
differ  materially  from  soft  wood  work),  but  as  in 
Its  further  stages  the  methods  diverge  consider- 
ibly,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  these  under 
Iwo  broad  heads  ; first,  the  simpler  forms,  in 
vhich  machinery  continues  to  play  an  impor- 
|ant  part,  and  afterwards  the  more  elaborate 
;vork,  which  has  frequenty  to  be  done  almost 
jicitirely  by  hand. 

' Formerly  mouldings  were  worked  either  by 


'l"'’  '.‘‘t’™''  "scessary  before  its  properly  fastened,  this  treatment  should  never  be 

ntroduction, ^leaving  him  free  to  devote  all  his  ^ adopted  for  good  work. 


An  infinitely  better  system,  and  the  one  usually 
employed  in  high-class  joinery,  is  to  work  the 
mouldings  on  the  solid  of  the  styles,  rails,  &c., 
cutting  out  the  styles  to  receive  the  rails,  and  so 
forming  a mitre. 

A third  method,  applied  more  especially  to 
ecclesiastical  joinery,  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

When  the  work  is  ready  for  framing  up,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  put  it  together,  and  let  it  stand 
as  long  as  possible,  before  actually  glueing  and 
wedging,  as  no  matter  how  dry  the  wood  may  be, 
it  is  sure  to  shrink  when  first  worked ; in  fact, 
there  are  well  authenticated  instances  of  this 
occurring  when  re-working  old  beams  which  have 

bppn  in  nnc!ti/-vn  


.KKu.KiKga  wcic  worKca  eitner  oy  occurring  when  re-working  old  beam 
[ilanes  of  various  shapes  or  by  routers  ; the  latter  been  in  position  for  200  or  300  years 

Ions  “but  Is  ’ inm  V r Framing  up  and  cleaning  off  ifterwards  are  two 

rons,  but  let  into  a piece  of  wood  and  worked  very  important  matters  ; shoulders,  which  in  soft 
•ackwards  and  forwards  by  hand— a lonP  and  wnnrU  L.A  uJ j 


I , , , - * , , -K.-xv-K  , ,1.1^  iiiiuoiiaiii  mailers  ; snouiaers.  which  in  soft 

Ldteuromress'^  forwards  by  hand-a  long  and  , woods  need  hardly  be  touched  after  leaving  the 
f The  f f e e machine,  must,  in  hard  woods,  be  gone  over 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has,  however,  I carefully  by  hand,  otherwise  good  results  cannot 

jone  away  with  both  these  methods,  so  far  as  the  , be  olitained.  Mitres,  too,  demand  very  special 
Sttings  are  i attention  ; for  all  such  work  the  tools  dfffcl  very 
IhouU  he ’t,  ™e“H  ^ T"*  mouldings  can  and  ; materially  from  those  used  for  soft  woods,  the 

to  most  effective  having  either  metal  faces  or  being 
entirely  of  metal ; in  finishing  off  these  tools  are 
al^so  of  the  greatest  assistance,  as  glass-paper 
should  on  no  account  be  used. 

But  it  is  when  the  more  elaborate  and  intricate 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  joinery  are  entered  upon 
that  the  greatest  demands  are  made  on  the  skill  of 
the  workman  ; ancient  work  was,  of  course,  all 
done  by  hand,  and  still  fills  us  with  admiration 
for  its  beauty,  variety,  and  general  excellence. 
Evidently  in  those  days  time  was  only  a secondar)’ 
consideration,  and  nothing  was  spared  to  make 
the  work  worthy  of  the  high  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Riiilder.s  wrought  with  greatest  care. 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part  ; 

I' or  the  Gods  see  everywhere." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  day,  time  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  devote 
the  same  amount  of  it  to  any  particular  work  as 
the  old  men  did ; but  there  is  ample  proof,  even 
now,  that  when  cost  is  not  the  first  consideration, 
work  of  high  quality  can  still  be  produced. 

Vaulted  canopies  require  much  care.  These, 
if  of  any  size,  should  be  built  up ; if  worked  in 
the  solid  they  will  crack  and  twist,  utterly 
spoiling  the  effect,  and  in  addition  be  much  more 
expensive  ; but  if  the  ribs  are  worked  singly,  to 
the  required  sweep  and  section,  rebated  for  the 
spandrels,  then  mitred  together,  the  spandrels 
filled  in  afterwards  and  the  whole  covered  at  the 
back  with  strong  canvas  well  glued,  they  will 
stand. 

^ ery  small  and  specially  elaborate  canopies 
must,  of  course,  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  to  a nreat 
extent. 

1 he  third  system  of  mitreing  already  referred  to 
(known  as  mason’s  mitres)  now  claims  attention. 

It  consists  in  working  the  returns  of  the  mould- 
ings in  the  solid  of  the  styles,  to  stop  those  on 
the  rails  and  on  the  rails  and  sills,  and  to  stop  the 
mullions.  The  actual  working  of  these  returns 
is  done  after  the  work  is  glued  up.  It  is  of 
necessity  a more  costly  metliod  than  the  others, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  work  as 
that  before  you  (which  will  show  the  system 
clearly)  it  is  the  only  proper  way,  and  far  stronger 
than  any  other. 

Much  old  panelling  was  filled  with  linen  fold- 
panels,  which  always  look  well,  and  several  good 
ancient  examples  are  before  you.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  more  especially  as  they  are  really 
inexpensive,  considering  the  good  effect  produced, 
the  play  of  light  and  shade  being  very  pleasing. 

In  tracery  great  opportunities  occur,  but  it  is 
only  when  cut  by  hand  that  all  its  beauty  is 
brought  out,  and  endless  variety  can  then  be 
obtained.  When,  however,  cost  is  of  supreme 
importance,  the  aid  of  machinery  can  be  called  in, 
and  by  its  use  the  mouldings  worked,  leaving 
only  the  angles  and  pockets  to  he  done  by  hand; 
and  if  the  cusp  points  are  simply  turned  out  the 
cost  will  be  still  further  reduced  ; in  sunk  tracery 
the  various  sinkings  can  also  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery; the  least  expensive  section  consists  of  a 
hollow,  a second  member,  more  especially  if  it  is 
a bead,  considerably  increasing  the  labour. 

How  to  treat  the  face  of  hard  W'ood  joinery 
frequently  requires  much  consideration  and 
deserves  a passing  notice.  In  the  case  of  oak, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  would  tone  it  down 
admirably ; but  this  takes  time,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  newness  is  often  removed  by  the 
fumes  of  ammonia,  which  can  be  regulated  to  pro- 
duce any  desired  shade,  and  the  treatment  is  a 
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jeed  touching  by  hand,  and  when  cost  is  of  great 
Inportance,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sections 
re  such  as  can  be  worked  by  passing  once  only 
jirough  the  machine. 

■ Before  further  considering  the  question  of 
actions,  and  the  important  bearing  they  have, 
pth  on  the  appearance  and  cost  of  work,  it  may 
le  of  advantage  to  call  attention  to  the  practice 
dlowed  of  cutting  boards  and  planks  to  the 
pminal  thicknesses  of  i in.,  in.,  in.,  and 
0 on,  but  as  the  saw-cut  and  planing  have  to  be 
tken  out  of  this,  they  never  hold  the  full  thick- 
ess  when  worked  up,  i in.  finishing  ^ in.,  if  in., 
f in.,  in.,  in.  ; therefore  (paradoxical 
(lOugh  it  may  seem),  it  costs  more  to  produce 
jork  if  in.  thick  than  in.,  for  if  in.  boards 
mst  be  used  in  each  case,  but  there  will  be 
creased  labour  in  reducing  them  to  if  in.  ; 
anks  also  finish  about  f in.  less,  and  wide 
nglish  oak  ones  sometimes  even  f in.  less,  as,  on 
ccount  of  the  greater  strength  of  their  grain,  the 
liter  are  more  liable  to  twist  in  drying ; by 
jeping  this  in  mind  unnecessary  waste  may 
equently  be  avoided. 

It  should  also  be_  remembered  that  cornices, 
Ippings,  and  similar  mouldings  will  stand 
jfinitely  better  if  built  up,  and  be  far  less  likely 
ther  to  twist  or  crack,  than  if  made  solid,  the 
suit  being  better  work  at  less  cost ; care  must, 
^ever,  be  taken  that  each  part  is  properly 
jngued  or  cross  tongued ; there  are  several 
ctions  of  actual  work  on  the  table  which  will 
ow  the  system  fully ; attention  is  specially 
•lied  to  many  of  these  sections,  and  particularly 

(•the  ebony  frame,  which  show  what  effective 
inklings  can  be  obtained  from  thin  material. 
Construction,  in  fact,  deserves  more  than  a 
ssing  notice,  for  on  it  very  much  depends,  and 
detail  should  be  carefully  thought  out.  It  is 
mcult  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  on  the 
jbject,  as  each  work  should  be  considered  on  its 
2rits,_but  mortices  and  tenons  are  always  safe 
:d  reliable  ; in  the  case  of  very  thick  doors,  bow- 
er, it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  put  these  double 
cher  than  single,  to  avoid  any  possible  warping 
the  styles  : where,  however,  mortices  and  tenons 
nnot  be  employed,  handrail  screws  may  fre- 
jently  be  used  with  advantage;  dovetails  are 
^o  very  good,  but  apply  more  especially  to 
shes  and  cabinet  making : wall  panellings, 
fdos,  and  skirtings  should  always  be  tongued 
jjether  at  the  angles  and  into  the  floor,  ether- 
ise dust  will  find  its  way  between  and  underneath 
possibly  forming  a harbour  for  the  germs  of 
jectious  disease.  Flooring  should  be  laid  in 
Trow  widths  and  tongued  at  the  joints. 

(Large  columns  will  never  stand  if  made  solid, 
it  will  crack  and  twist  out  of  all  shape;  if, 
weyer,  they  are  made  in  sections,  the  difficulty 
lentirely  avoided,  the  result  being  very  much 
Iter  work,  at  no  increase  of  cost,  but  rather  the 
/erse. 

\\hen  great  strength  is  required,  such  as  an 
“n  timber  roof,  solid  wood  must,  of  course,  be 
:d. 

The  various  systems  of  mitreing  next  claim 
jCntion  ; in  cheap  joinery  the  work  is  framed  up 
liare,  and  the  mouldings  mitred  in  afterwards 
ithe  top  of  the  panels  ; but  this  method  is  open 
berious  objection,  the  stability  of  the  mouldings 
bending  entirely  on  nails  driven  in  at  an 
kward  angle,  and  if  these  chance  to  go  through 
jt  panels  instead  of  into  the  styles  and  rails,  and 
h panels  shrink,  the  result  will  be  an  unsightly 
|ck  ; except  in  the  case  of  tolection  mouldings, 
ich  can  be  rebated  on  to  the  styles,  &c.,  and 


good  one  when  the  work  is  not  subject  to  much 
handlingj  where  it  is,  however,  beeswax  and 
turpentine  are  generally  applied  afterwards,  as 
otherwise  the  damp  heat  of  the  hands  will  leave 
dark  marks ; care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
as  much  of  the  wax  is  rubbed  off  as  possible,  or 
the  work  will  very  probably  turn  yellow  in  time. 
After  this  application  the  oak  will  cease  to 
darken,  as  the  wax  fills  up  the  pores,  and  pre- 
vents any  further  action  of  the  air. 

Beeswax  and  turpentine  alone  also  produce 
good  results  on  most  hard  woods  when  well 
rubbed  in,  and  a very  pleasant  surface  is  the 
result,  much  the  same  as  the  slight  polish  seen  on 
an  egg-shell.  This  treatment  is  also  particularly 
useful  for  floors,  these,  however,  require  periodical 
attention.  Simple  oiling  is  never  satisfactory. 

Prench  polishing  is  a very  general  treatment, 
but  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 

It  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  remember 
that  damp  plays  havoc  with  seasoned  woodwork, 
causing  it  to  swell  and  warp,  it  is  therefore  fatal 
to  put  it  against  damp  walls  ; when  it  is  impossible 
for  these  to  have  time  to  dry,  the  wood  should  he 
well  coated  at  the  back  with  a damp-resisting 
preparation,  and  not  be  fixed  close  against  the 
wall. 

Hard  wood  joinery  is  a dry  subject — in  fact,  so 
essentially  a dry  one  and  affords  so  little  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a paper  on  it  attractive,  that  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  the  present  one  has  caught 
the  infection  and  become  in  its  turn  thoroughly 
dry  ; still  hard  wood  joinery  is  a matter  which 
deserves  some  attention,  and  possibly  the  facts 
placed  before  you  may  induce  a further  study  of 
the  methods  of  working,  which  will  certainly 
prove  useiul. 

The  introduction  of  machinery,  althouf^h 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  has 
not  by  any  means  done  away  with  the  necessity 
for  skilled  workmen  ; skill,  however,  can  only 
come  by  practice  following  long  and  careful 
training,  and  in  some  respects  the  two  essentials 
requisite  for  thorough  work,  good  workmen  and 
good  materials, _ bear  a strong  analogy  in  the 
careful  preparation  both  require  : the  forest  mav 
contain  the  finest  trees,  but  unless  these  are 
properly  converted  and  allowed  to  season,  much 
of  their  value  is  lost  ; and  a youth  may  have  all 
the  natural  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a 
good  workman,  but  without  proper  training  is 
never  likely  to  reach  a high  standard  of  excel- 
lence ; both  the  seasoning  of  the  wood  and  the 
training  of  the  youth  require  time — time  which 
may  seem  at  first  sight  wasted,  but  is  really  fitting 
each  to  become  of  real  use.  It  must  be  a matter 
of  regret  to  all  who  have  the  true  interest  of  the 
British  working-man  at  heart,  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  has  almost  died  out.  No  doubt 
It  entailed  much  drudgery  (this  must,  however,  be 
encountered  in  all  callings  earnestly  pursued),  but 
It  gave  a man  a better  irisight  into  his  trade  and  a 
more  tliorough  mastery  of  all  its  details  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

Really  good  men  are  as  much  in  demand  as 
ever  they  were,  and  the  more  care  and  attention  a 
man  bestows  on  his  work  and  the  greater  the  skill 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  it,  the  more  likely  will  he 
be  to  ensure  what  every  good  workman  desires, 
constant  employment ; and  beyond  this  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  doing 
good  work — a satisfaction  dear  to  every  earnest 
and  honest  worker,  be  he  artist  or  artisan. 


Mr.  Owen  Fleming,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  paper,  said  that  the 
close  contact  of  architects  with  those  who  had  the 
practical  working  of  materials  under  their  care, 
must,  he  was  sure,  tend  to  further  what  they  all 
desired,  and  that  was  the  improvement  of  work- 
manship generally.  He  had  listened  with  great 
care  to  what  Mr.  Barnes  had  told  them  about 
apprenticeship,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  how 
important  it  was  that  the  workmen  of  the  present 
day  should  have  some  such  system  of  training. 
But  from  investigations  which  he  had  been  making 
into  the  training  of  the  working  man  in  London, 
he  was  convinced  that  apprenticeship  on  anything 
like  a large  scale  was  impossible  in  the  future. 
He  should,  therefore,  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barnes  if  he 
could  indicate  at  all  the  necessary  training  in  the 
future.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Barnes 
talk  so  much_  about  machinery.  Machinery  was 
now  an  essential  part  of  most  workmanship,  and 
they  must  investigate  the  possibilities  of  machinery 
if  they  were  to  produce  work  at  a reasonable  cost 
and  of  a satisfactory  character.  Sometimes  archi- 
tects had  to  use  a wood  which  should  be  a hard 
wood,  but  they  were  not  able  to  know  the  cost  of 
oak  or  teak.  In  some  cases  American  white  wood 
had  been  suggested  to  him  as  a substitute.  He 
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shoukl  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barnes  if  that  rv-ootl  had 
really  in  it  possibilities  of  use.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  exhibited  that  evening,  he  almost 
thought  that  in  joiner’s  work  scribing  was  a good 
form  of  joint.  With  regard  to  oak  woik-not  for 
the  best  work,  but,  say,  for  a wmdow-cill,  and  so 
on— one  met  with  a large  number  of  stains  and 
cracks.  Were  those  stains  really  disadv-antageous 
to  the  oak  except  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
appearance  ? As  to  the  cost  of  mouldings,  he 
thought  that  it  was  important  _ that  architects 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  visiting  the  work- 
shops and  talking  with  the  men, _ and  so  finding 
out  wherein  lay  the  best  possibilities  of  modern 
machinery.  ^ f 

Mr  C Hindley,  in  seconding  the  vote  oi 
thanks,  said,  if  he  might  presume  to  add  any- 
thing to  such  an  able  address,  he  would  direct 
their  attention  to  what  he  might  call  the  artful 
dodges  of  cabinet  makers,  and  so  caution  every- 
one against  them.  There  were  many  systems  of 
making  joints  that  were  quite  right  to  be  used  in 
cabinet  work,  and  which  were  quite  wrong  in 
joinery.  The  right  way  to  fix  a moulding  on  the 
panel,  if  it  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  panel,  and  not 
on  the  frame,  was  to  screw  it  behind  and  groove 
it,  if  possible,  to  the  panel  ; but  they  would  find 
that  a good  many  people  who  made  those  things 
would  either  fix  it  on  with  glue,  and  perhaps 
supplement  that  by  putting  a few  needlepoints  in. 
There  were  a good  many  risks  attending  such  a 
process  as  that.  He  thought  Mr.  Barnes  might 
have  added  a little  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
difference  between  cabinet  work  and  joinery  in 
framing  up  a panel,  and  also  something  ^out 
the  glues  that  were  used  by  joiners  and  cabinet 
makers.  He  thought  that  joiners  generally  used 
the  Scotch  glue,  which  was  rather  heavier,  ana 
though  the  French  glue  was  not  so  strong  he 
thought  the  difference  between  the  breaking 
strain  in  Scotch  and  French  glue  was,  that  the 
former  would  stand  a strain  of  3,000  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  the  latter  about  480  lb.  or  some- 
thing like  that— it  was  a very  good  method  to 
combine  the  two.  . 

Mr  S.  B.  Beale  said  that  there  was  one  pom. 
which  struck  him  that  might  be  discussed,  and  that 
was  what  he  might  almost  call  the  moral  ethics 
of  modern  joinery.  Mr.  Barnes  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  best  way  to  carry  out  elaborate  joinery 
work  was  to  build  up  in  sections.  Mr.  Barnes 
had  shown  some  excellent  examples  of  old 
Mediceval  work,  but  they  all  appeared  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  solid,  and  as  young  architects  had,  as  a 
first  tenet  in  their  creed,  to  admire  everything  of 
a Mediceval  character,  they  were  a little  astray. 
According  to  Ruskin’s  teaching  they  ought  to 
make  everything  as  good  at  the  back  as  the 
front.  When  he  (the  speaker)  was  told  that  it 
was  the  proper  thing  to  build  up  a secUon,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  correct  m hard 
wood  joinery?  Recently  he  saw  the  drawings  of 
the  newell  of  a staircase  which  was  designed  by 
a well-known  man,  and  which  was  to  be  earned 
out  by  a firm  which  had  a great  reputation  m 
hard  wood  joinery.  This  newell  was  built  up  of 
30  or  40  pieces.  The  mouldings  were  put  in 
separately,  and,  of  course,  to  the  amateur  eye, 
it  looked  a solid  piece  of  work  when  finished,  and 
no  one  could  tell  that  it  was  made  up  of  those 
many  pieces.  They  might  imagine  what  would 
happen  in  a few  years’  time  when,  possibly,  the 
perishing  of  the  glue  would  make  a piece  or  two 
drop  out  of  it.  But  if  they  had  a Mediceval 
newell,  made  of  good  solid  oak,  they  might 
racket  on  the  staircase  as  much  as  they  liked 
without  doing  any  harm.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a regrettable  fact  that  good  hard  wood 
joinery  was  not  turned  out  in  many  builders’  shops 
at  the  present  time.  There  were  probably  not 
half-a-dozen  shops  in  London  which  turned  out 
first-class  work,  and  if  they  looked  for  a moment 
at  the  causes  which  had  been  at  work  to  bring 
that  about  he  did  not  think  it  was  a matter  for 
congratulation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
question  was  one  of  money.  Competition  was 
answerable  for  a great  many  things. 

Mr.  M'.  S.  Weatherley  said  that  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  building  up,  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  in  Gothic  work  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the 
solid  work  really  died  a natural  death.  _ There 
was  a matter  which  rather  interested  him  in  hard 
wood  joinery.  In  external  doors  of  churches, 
however  beautifully  they  were  made  and  what- 
ever woodwork  they  might  have,  whenever  they 
were  covered  with  ironwork,  they  became,  in  a 
short  time,  covered  with  inky  streaks,  owing  to 
the  acid  of  the  oak  acting  upon  the  iron.  It  had 
been  suggested  as  a remedy  to  use  aluminium  ; 
but  that  did  not  answer.  Another  suggestion  was 
to  have  a deposit  of  bronze  upon  the  iron. 


Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  that  Mr.  Fleming 

had  touched  on  a most  important  point,  and  that 
was  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  the  British 
workman  in  the  future,  and  how  was  he  to  be 
educated.  The  prospect  for  them,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  was  to  try  and  get  out  of  London  as 
fast  as  possible  and  get  into  the  country,  where, 
although  there  might  be  the  grindstone  to  turn 
for  a period,  they  would  have  later  a chance  of 
exercising  their  brains,  whereas  if  they  remained 
in  town  they  would  be  turned  into  machines  from 
the  constant  attendance  on  machinery  in  shops. 
With  regard  to  white  wood  he  believed  that  it 
was  very  free  from  warping,  and  that  it  was 
good  for  shop  fronts,  but  for  cabinet  work  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable.  Oak  stmns  on 
doors  with  iron  were  a very  objectionable  feature, 
but  it  was  quite  curable  by  having  the  hinges  of 
the  doors  galvanised,  and  the  nails  galvanised 
also  before  they  were  put  in,  and  then  they  could 
have  them  blackened  after  that.  That^  would  be 
a cheaper  method  than  bronzing.  With  regard 
to  teak  it  had  a most  objectionable  smell. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  with  reference  to  the  building-up  ques- 
tion it  was  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the 
cost  of  the  oak  alone  that  made  one  use  small 
pieces,  but  it  was  that  oak  in  small  pieces  stood 
so  much  better  than  in  large  ones.  There  had 
been  some  reference  made  to  Mediaeval  oak 
work.  Those  who  went  on  the  excursion  last 
August  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  saw  some  of  the 
screens — some  of  the  richest  he  ever  saw  where 
the  cuspings  of  oak  were  only  half  an  l.rich 
thick.  It  had  somewhat  of  a metallic  effect, 
being  so  thin,  but  there  was  an  appearance  of 
richness  which  could  hardly  have  been  obtained 
by  having  the  cusping  cut  out  of  the  solid  piece 
of  oak.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  work- 
manship was  very  noticeable,  and  that  was  why 
he  had  one  great  point  to  pick  with  the  trades 
unions.  They  made  a great  deal  of  fuss  about 
the  men  getting  their  proper  wage.s,  and  being 
paid  on  the  recognised  scale,  but  he  had  never 
heard  that  they  took  any  interest  in  the  quality  of 
work  turned  out.  So  long  as  a man  received  his 
pay,  it  did  not  very  much  matter  what  work  he 
did.  Mr.  Barnes  did  not  refer  to  one  materia! 
which  took  a leading  part  in  modern  joinery. 
That  was  putty.  He  had  seen  pieces  ot  frame- 
work, and  he  might  safely  say  10  per  cent,  of  it 
was  putty.  There  was  one  thing  about  the  pulpit 
which  Mr.  Barnes  had  referred  to  which  he  should 
like  explained.  At  the  wish  of  the  donor  it  was 
fumigated,  and  after  fumigation  the  grain  was  not 
nearly  so  apparent  as  it  was  before,  and  it  gave  a 
sort  of  deadness  to  the  thing  which  was  regret- 
table. With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  oak, 
in  his  opinion  there  were  scarcely  any  two 
builders  who  agreed  as  to  which  was  the  best  oak. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barnes  was  then  put 
and  carried  by  acclamation.  , . v- 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  reply,  said  he  hoped  that  his 
paper  might  form  the  starting-point  to  those  who 
had  not  given  much  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
could  assure  them  that  if  they  did  they  would  soon 
find  out  how  to  design  mouldings  at  a reasonable 
cost,  without  losing  effect,  and  also  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  materials  and 
the  possibilities  of  modern  machinery.  On  the 
question  of  necessary  training,  considering  that 
apprenticeship  had  gone  out,  he  could  only  say 
that  at  the  present  lime  it  was  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  day,  and  one  which  was  bearing 
more  heavily  on  the  British  workman  as  time 
went  on  ; and  it  would  continue  to  do  so  unless 

some  satisfactory  method  could  be  found  out  for 

taking  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship. Scribing  had  been  referred  to  ; there  were 
cases  in  which  it  must  be  done,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  left  a feather 
edge  on  the  mouldings.  ilh  regard  to  stains, 
it  depended  very  much  what  they  were.  A great 
many  of  them  were  the  first  signs  of  decay,  which, 
of  course,  were  objectionable,  but  when  arising 
from  other  causes  they  did  not  materially  affect  the 
stability  of  the  work.  Scotch  glue  might  be 
stronger,  but  if  they  used  good  French  glue  they 
would  get  very  good  results,  and  the  latter  was 
lighter  in  colour.  Building-up  of  sections  was  not 

advocated  in  consequence  of  modern  competition, 

but  because  it  was  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the 
best  method. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


architectural  societies. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 


\ 
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A conversazione  to  inaugurate  the  session  for 

1893  and  1894  was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  at  the  | 
Grand  Hotel,  Birmingham.  Upon  the  tables  and 
walls  of  the  ^Yindsor  room  were  arranged  a col- 
lection of  drawings  and  photographs  lent  by  \ 
Messrs.  Aston  Webb  & Bell,  Ernest  George  & 1 

Peto,  Collcutt,  Wilson,  Hemmings,  and  Mount- 
ford,  of  London ; Messrs.  Plenman,  Newton  & 
Cheatle,  Cox,  Evans,  Swan,  Reynolds,  Bateman,. 
Mousley,  and  Harold  Baker.  There  was  present 
a company  of  about  seventy.  Mr.  Johii  J.  Bate- 
man presided  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  Hale. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  ani> 
Surveyors.— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this- 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  Tues- 
day evening.  Mr.  IC.  M.  Gibbs,  President, 
presided,  and  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lockwood  on  “Architectural  Practice  in  Amenca. 
After  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  architecture- 
in  the  States,  an  account  was  given  of  the  present  . 
method  of  training  for  the  profession,  which  was 
in  the  main  characterised  by  the  substitution  of 
the  student  in  an  academy  for  the  pupil  in  ai> 
office.  The  main  points  in  the  usual  academic 
course  were  given,  much  stress  being  laid  iipoiij  . 
the  open-air  work  provided  in  the  way  of  periodical 
visits  to  buildings  in  progress.  The  extent  to-  ' 
which  speed,  demanded  from  everybody  m . 
the  States,  has  affected  the  practice  of  architec- 
ture was  shown  by  a lifelike  sketch  of  everyday 
work  in  a New  York  office,  with  its  division  and 
subdivision  of  work,  this  departmental  systeift] 
giving  speed  at  the  expense  of  interest.  (Quanti- 
ties, as  with  us,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  supplied. 
In  very  few  cases  was  a clerk  of  works,  as  under- 
stood here,  employed.  In  consequence  of  the 
extra  work  entailed  by  this,  and  some  of  the  legal 
conditions  surrounding  the  profession,  and  to  a 
minor  extent  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil,  the 
expenses  of  an  office  in  the  Slates  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  a similar  one  here.  Some| 
amusement  was  caused  by  quotations  from  a 
specification  written  in  rhyme,  such  poetical  fornv' 
having  been  adopted  (on  one  occasion  only)  by  a 
New  York  firm  in  reply  to  a complaint  that  the 
ordinary  specification  was  dreary  reading. 
Assuming  that  for  an  essentially  national  style, 
the  domestic  architecture  of  a country  must  be 
looked  to,  the  “ Frame  House”  was  taken  as  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  of  the  habitations  of  nian^ 
in  the  States,  and  its  evolution,  plan,  and  appear- 
ance were  described.  The  paper  closed  with  an 
appreciative  criticism  of  the  American  architec- 
ture of  to-day,  finding  in  it  the  defect,  especially 
in  church  design,  of  a want  of  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  and  of  an  appreciation  of  the  poeticali| 
These,  however,  would  come  with  experience, 
and  the  strength  and  originality  of  the  work  of 
young  America  gave  sufficient  guarantee  that 
these  wants  would  in  time  be  well  supplied. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glascovv 
Philosophical  Society.— The  third  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philof 
sophical  Society  was  held  on  the  27th  ult,  in  the 
rooms,  207,  Bath-street,  when  Mr.  Malcolm  -L. 
Macbean,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a paper  on 
“Town  Drainage.”  Dealing  with  the  dispos:^ 
of  sewage,  he  pointed  out  that  precipitation  by 
chemical  agents  was  the  hope  of  the  present,  m 
combination  with  filtration,  Sic. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 


P\RTNERSHip  Announcement. — Mr.  Morton 
M.  Glover.  A.R.I.B.A.  (late  Glover  & Salter),  and 
Mr.  Francis  E.  L.  Harris,  A.R.I.B.A..  hav-e  entered 
into  partnership,  and  will  practise  at  46,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C..  under  the  style  of  Glover 
Harris. 


LiVERrooi,  Ekgineerinc.  Society.  ^ 
third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  wai 
held  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Hr.  H.  I ercy 
Boulnois,  M.InsLC.E.,  President,  m the  chair,' 
when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Iran  U 
Barling,  .MM.Inst.C.E.,  entitled— The  Adjust- 
ment of  Sun-eying  Instruments.^  Tlie  auth^ 
pointed  out  that  in  a single  evening  it  would  te 
impossible  to  treat  exhaustively  of  many  of  the 
instruments  used  by  the  surveyor,  so  perhaps  « 
would  be  better  to  limit  the  paper  to  those  two 
most  accurate  ones  which  he  uses,  t 

Dumpy  level  and  the  transit  theodolite.  In  regara 
to  these  Mr.  Barling  observed,  among  other 
things  that  it  was  essential  that  if  accurate  wort 
was  to  be  done  the  optical  axis  of  the  object-gte 
must  pass  right  down  the  centre  of  the  draw  of  the 
telescope  tube,  otherwise  when  the  — 

altered  the  cross  webs  will  not  cut  the  sam< 
point  Probably  it  would  be  a good  thing  it  the 
optician,  when  making  the  instrument,  could 
arrange  the  cell  carrying  the  object-glass  so  as  Id 
accomplish  this  end. 


Dec.  2,  1893.] 
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3llustrattons. 


DUNBLANE  CATHEDRAL.* 

■T  present  a special  interest  attaches  to  this 
Cathedral,  reopened  but  a month  ago 
after  restoration,  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  making  comparison  betw'een 
its  former  and  its  present  condition,  for  although 
carried  out  on  the  most  conservative  lines,  the 
changes  effected  are  considerable  ; but  the  more 
important  of  these  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  are 
all  for  the  better.  The  nave  that  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  has  been  uncovered  is  now  roofed, 
the  windows  glazed,  and  so  again  it  becomes  part 
of  the  church.  The  partition  wall  at  the  chancel 
arch  is  removed,  opening  up  to  view  the  vista  of 
nave  and  choir  so  long  interrupted. 

St.  Blane’s  lacks  the  variety  of  style  that  gives 
antiquarian  charm  to  most  other  cathedrals  for, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the  building  is  of 
middle  thirteenth  century  date ; but  what  is 
wanting  in  this  respect  is  fully  compensated  for 


* The  serie.s  of  illustrations  of  the  “Ancient  Cathedrals 
of  Scotland,"  which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  July  i last, 
will  be  continued  in  tbe  first  number  of  each  month,  until 
March,  1894.  Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of 
“ Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,”  which  ended  in 
June  last,  will  be  found  on  page  424.  A short  series  of  the 
“Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland  ” will  follow  the  Scottish 


in  the  excellence  of  the  one  style  of  architecture 
displayed. 

St.  Blane,  the  founder,  was  connected  with,  if 
not  a native  of  the  island  of  Bute,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  him,  of  about  the  same  date  as 
the  Dunblane  tower,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  A contemporary  of  Columba, 
about  the  year  600,  he  was  bishop  or  prior  of  a 
Celtic  monastery  at  Dun  Blaan,  but  no  architec- 
tural vestige  remains  of  his  period,  unless  the  cross, 
set  up  in  the  nave  north  aisle,  be  of  that  age. 
Thereafter  Briton  and  Norseman  in  turn  ravaged 
the  settlement  ; still  the  situation  was  never 
wholly  abandoned,  and  ultimately  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Culdees,  though  the  particular  date  of 
their  settlement  is  uncertain  ; they  appear  in  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  history  with  the  9th  century  and 
continue  till  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century; 
the  fraternity  at  Dunblane  would  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  very  latest.  It  was  during  Culdee 
rule  that  the  diocese  of  Dunldane  was  founded, 
by  David  I.,  the  patron  of  so  many  Scottish 
religious  houses,  in  1140;  later,  some  think,  in 
his  successor’s  reign,  and  by  an  Earl  of  Strathearn. 
This  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
heads  of  that  powerful  house  were  the  patrons  of 
the  See  for  the  succeeding  three  centuries,  until 
1442,  when  the  Earldom  terminated,  passing  to 
the  Crown.  On  the  authority  of  Fordun  it  has 
long  been  held  that  in  1180,  an  Earl  Gilbert  gave 
a third  of  his  earldom  to  the  bishopric,  but  if 


such  was  ever  done,  his  munificent  liberality 
must  somehow  have  been  intercepted,  for  in  1333 
the  condition  of  the  fabric  was  so  bad  and 
the  service  so  mean  that  a new  Bishop, 
Clement,  1233-58,  could  make  complaint  to 
the  Pope  that  the  building  was  roofless, 
the  clergy  reduced  to  one  chaplain  who  but 
thrice  a week  said  mass,  and  the  revenue  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  episcopal  dignity  for  six 
months.  The  energy  of  this  great  Bishop, 
originally  a poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death,  twenty-three 
years  later,  Dunblane  was  left  a well-organised 
diocese  with  the  stately  building  that  we  have 
to-day.  The  Norman  tower  is  supposed  to  date 
about  1100  or  iiio;  what  the  plan  was  of  the 
church  of  that  period  is  uncertain,  there  is 
now  no  evidence  to  show.  There  is  a door 
in  the  north  side,  and  a window  to  the  east  ; 
a stair  occupies  the  S.-W.  corner.  The  floor  is 
some  3 ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the  present 
church.  The  door  has  disengaged  columns  with 
capitals  and  bases  ; the  window  internally  has  a 
hood-moulding,  enriched  with  the  zig-zag  orna- 
ment. In  the  third  story,  on  all  four  sides,  are 
small  arched  openings  divided  by  columns.  The 
stages  above  this  portion  of  the  tower  were 
added  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  battle- 
mented  parapet  latest  of  all,  by  Bishop  W. 
Chisholm,  whose  crest  is  seen  on  the  south 
side,  at  which  time  he  also  built  the  parapet 
of  the  choir,  using  throughout  the  same  red 
stone  employed  five  centuries  before  by  the 
Norman  builder.  The  total  height  of  the 
tower  is  128  ft.  ; in  the  belfry  is  a bell  dated 
1612.  The  two  stories  under  the  battlements  are 
of  a yellowish  sandstone,  while  the  Cathedral  as 
a whole  is  of  grey  colour.  \Yhy  the  builders  of 
the  nave  permitted  its  aisle  to  be  cut  into  by  the 
tower,  and  that  at  an  oblique  angle,  seems  only 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  tower  was 
ciuite  detached  from  the  early  church  that  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  choir.  The  new  nave  as  an 
extension  thereto  was  built  on  the  axis  of  the  old 
church,  and  so  its  aisles  came  to  enclose  partially 
the  tower  ; that  the  obstruction  was  not  demolished 
is  remarkable. 

When  the  nave  was  completed,  the  old  church 
—of  which  only  a few  fragments  of  a Norman  arch 
are  preserved — gave  way  for  the  new  choir,  whose 
ruder  workmanship  is  evidence  that  whether 
or  not  the  development  had  from  the  first  been 
contemplated,  when  it  came  to  be  executed  the 
money  was  scarcer  than  it  had  been,  for  every- 
thing is  plainer  than  in  the  nave.  The  nave  has 
north  and  south  aisles,  but  these  are  not  vaulted, 
so  there  is  no  triforium  ; the  clearstory  is  a very 
graceful  traceried  double  arcade,  a passage  way 
between,  with  two  double  lights  to  each  bay. 
There  is  a north  and  two  south  doors;  the  finer  of 
these,  the  eastmost,  at  one  time  possessed  a porch, 
now  quite  destroyed.  At  the  south  gables  of  both 
aisles  are  traces  internally  of  arches  now^  filled 
up,  solid  on  the  north  aisle,  with  a window  in  the 
south  : not  unlikely  at  first  these  were  openings 
to  the  earlier  church. 

The  west  gable  is  both  graceful  and  dignified  ; 
there  are  no  windows  in  it  to  the  aisles,  interest 
being  concentrated  within  the  wide  buttresses. 
The  doorway  is  a single  opening,  widely  splayed, 
of  five  orders  of  mouldings.  In  the  arch  these 
rather  lose  distinctiveness  through  want  of  any  en- 
richment, and  present  rather  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a mere  reeded  plane.  On  either  side  of 
the  door  are  shallow  arched  recesses,  with  cusped 
heads  ; above  is  the  well-known  window  of  three 
double  lancets,  rising  to  an  equal  height,  cusped 
circles  forming  the  simple  tracery  ; internally  the 
effect  is  finer,  for  there  is  a double  arcade,  the 
inner  one  unglazed.  In  the  apex  of  the  gable  is 
a vesica  window,  noticed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his 
“Edinburgh  Lectures.”  The  aisle  windows  are 
simple  but  effective ; four  lights  within  an  arch, 
almost  semi-circular.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
location at  the  north-west  corner,  where  are  two 
ugly  windows  of  three  lights  under  an  almost  flat 
arch  ; these  it  is  thought  may  be  the  outcome  of 
Reformation  vioience,  but  it  is  not  certain  ; the 
clumsy  restoration  appears  to  date  about  1588, 
and  not  improbably  was  the  work  of  the  Crown 
authorities,  for  at  that  time  it  is  kriown  the  king 
was  petitioned  by  the  Kirk  to  help  in  preventing 
Dunblane  falling  to  ruin.  Above  the  clearstory 
windows  of  the  nave  north  wall,  the  ashlar  facing 
has  been  stripped  off,  apparently  for  local  building 
purposes,  and  the  rough  rubble  is  exposed. 

There  are  no  transepts  in  this  Cathedral ; the 
only  sign  of  where  their  presence  might  be 
expected  is  given  by  the  small  gables  rising  from 
the  aisle  walls,  but  not  to  a height  that  interrupts 
the  sill  of  clearstory  windows.  The  choir  is 
built  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave  centre  aisle. 
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id  its  floor  is  on  the  same  level.  It  has  no  aisles  ; 

the  south  wall  are  six  tall  four-light  windows, 
:.t  one  only  north  of  the  altar,  otherwise  that 
>11  ongmally  possessed  only  a clearstory  and  a 
or.  This  door  gives  entrance  to  a long  vaulted 
artment  that  occupies  the  position  customarily 
'en  to  a choir  aisle  : it  is  variously  called 
lapter  House  and  Lady  Chapel.  There  is  no 
dsion,  but  not  improbably  the  two  eastmost 


bays  were  screened  off  and  did  form  such  a 
, chapel. 

The  “Chapter  House”  did  not  extend  quite 
west  to  the  nave,  a .small  passage  and  corner  stair 
to  the  apartments  overhead  intercepting  ; these 
apartments  were  probably  a sacrisiy  and  another 
small  chapel.  The  Chancel  arch  is  but  low,  and 
permits  of  the  wall  above  being  pierced  with  a 
double  opening  ; between  its  columns  is  the  clear- 


story passage  connected  at  a few  steps  higher 
level.  This  cross  } assage  and  the  presence  of 
certain  sockets  cut  in  the  gable  in  its  nave  side 
that  appear  suited  for  supports  to  a small  gallery, 
have  had  a purpose  attributed  to  them — the 
exhibiting  of  relics  to  the  congregation.  The 
original  tracery  and  mullions  of  the  choir  side 
windows  have  gone,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 
great  east  window.  The  inside  jambs  of  the 
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-side  windows  are  plain  splays.  The  ribs  of  the 
vaulted  chapter  house  and  chapel  are  rather 
coarse,  all  showing  that  here  less  labour  has  been 
^bestowed  than  upon  the  nave.  The  choir  roof 
is  the  lower,  but  by  the  addition  of  parapets — 
~^f  red  stone  as  before  noticed — the  external  wall- 
. [head  of  lx)th  choir  and  nave  are  level.  About  the 
■time  that  this  latest  addition  was  made,  oak  stalls 
, -were  added  that  are  yet  preserved,  rather  rough 
"in  execution  {some  centaurs  in  the  carving  show 
' Renaissance  influence),  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  more  characteristic  geometric  wood- 
work of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  valuable 
because  in  Scotland  so  little  ancient  church 
■ furniture  is  loft.  It  is  known  that  there  were 
.t  «igl>t  altars,  but  their  positions  are  uncertain  ; 
.'besides  the  High  Altar  and  that  of  the  Lady 
‘Chapel  there  was  one  in  the  east  of  the  south 
aisle  dedicated  to  the  Trinity  ; but  now  of  font 
or  altar  there  is  no  vestige.  Even  before 
the  Reformation  the  church's  spoliation  had 
been  anticipated  in  respect  of  the  movables, 
and  the  fabric  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  cared  for,  the  nave  particularly  being 
in  bad  repair.  In  1559,  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  church 
was  “purged”  of  its  Koinish  embellishments. 
Not  everything  ornamental  was,  however,  objected 
to.  blezer,  over  a century  later,  saw  a painting 
of  a Countess  of  Strathearn  asking  a bles.sing  of 
iit.  Blanus  ; but  the  north  aisle,  as  mentioned,  was, 
either  then  or  subsequently,  damaged,  and  the 
nave  roof  too,  so  that  thereafter  the  choir  only 
was  used  as  a Protestant  cathedral.  Of  the 
Episcopal  ecclesiastics.  Bishop  Leighton,  1661-71, 
was  the  most  distinguished ; at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  a fine  library  to  Dunblane.  In  course 
of  time,  under  the  Presbytery,  galleries  were 
erected  ; one  very  early  was  built  across  the  east 
window.  In  Slezer’s  “Theatrum  Scotiiv,  1692,'’ 

. there  is  depicted  an  outside  stair  at  the  south 
side,  giving  access  thereto.  The  wall  tomb  in  the 
north  wall  was  covered  up,  and  the  one  in  the 
south  transformed  into  a doorway. 

So  the  church  remained  till  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  181S,  when  the  first  restora- 
tion was  begun,  but  only  the  choir  was 
affected  ; its  galleries  were  all  cleared  away, 
excepting  a small  one  at  the  west  wall,  in 
which  later  an  organ  was  placed  ; the  south  door 
was  built  up,  but  the  tomb  was  irrecoverable  ; 
the  windows  had  new  tracery  given  them — most 
(ikely  the  earlier  had  pretty  well  disappeared  ; the 
new  window  filling  was  an  improvement,  but  at 
best  it  was  poor  stuff.  The  recent  restoration* — at 
.an  expense  of  some  30,000/. , almost  wholly  defrayed 
by  Mrs.  Wallace,  of  tllasingall — as  a simple  pre- 
■ser^■atIon  of  the  nave  walls  as  they  were,  without 
thought  of  restoration  except  to  their  original  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a roof  and  so  forming  again  a 
house  for  worshippers,  has  come  none  too  soon. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  the  nave  arcades 
should  have  stood  so  long,  quite  unsup- 
• ported  as  they  are  by  either  buttress  or  tie. 
The  long  exposure  has  weathered  the  stone  very 
much,  quite  obliterating  many  of  the  mouldings 
of  capitals  and  bases,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  replace  them  with  fresh  stone,  only  so 
far  as  structural  requirements  demanil  has  that 
been  done  : mullions  and  columns  wanting 
have  been  replaced,  but  the  doorways,  all  muti- 
lated as  they  are,  remain  untouched  ; even  the 
two  uncouth  sixteenth-century  windows  of  the 
north  aisle  have  been  retained.  More  has 
been  deemed  necessary  in  the  choir  ; its  former 
plastering  has  been  replaced  by  a facing  of 
ashlar,  and  new  mullions  and  tracery  have  been 
placed  in  the  windows.  In  the  north  wall  tomb 
is  the  effigy'  of  a bishop,  for  long  considered  to  be 
that  of  Bishop  Dermoch,  who,  in  1419,  built 
the  Ijridge  over  the  Allan  Water,  but  now  sur- 
mised to  be  none  other  than  Dunblane’s  greater 
. benefactor.  Bishop  Clement.  The  organ  is  placed 
• in  the  story  above  the  Chapter  House,  but 
besides  the  necessary  breaking  through  there  of 
the  old  wall,  two  openings  have  been  made  ; the 
space  is  now  no  longer  required  for  either  sacristy 
or  chapel,  and  as  a triforium  proves  very  effective, 
relieving  the  bareness  of  the  wall  already  remarked 
on.  The  new  gables  in  the  aisle  walls — the  in- 
cipient transepts — have  their  windows  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  west  gable  type,  partly  plate, 
partly  bar  tracery,  as  no  trace  of  the  original 
model  remains.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  green 
slates,  of  pleasant  colour  in  one  or  two  variations 
'of  shade,  but  the  texture  is  unpleasantly  smooth 
and  regular.  The  new  stone  used  has  been  taken 
from  three  or  four  quarries,  so  the  appearance  of 
taw  newness  is  avoided  without  recourse  to  any 


• The  architect  of  the  restoration  is  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson. 


method  of  fictitiously  ageing  the  masonry.  The 
exposed  woodwork  of  the  roofs  is  of  darkened 
oak — structurally,  steel  has  been  largely  employed 
in  the  principals — and  points  of  colour  are  intro- 
duced in  the  emblazoned  shields  on  corbels  and 
bosses  of  the  historical  patrons  of  the  see.  The  new 
screen,  pulpit,  and  organ-case  are  also  of  oak  ; in 
style  they  show  a blending  of  Renaissance  and 
Gothic  forms.  There  are  pendant  gas  coronas  in 
[ the  nave,  wall  sconces  in  the  choir,  with  two  large 


Renaissance  standards  at  the  communion  table 
and  a lectern,  all  of  brass.  Besides  the  sculpture! 
figure  in  the  choir  tomb  there  is  another,  0 
Bishop  Michael  Ochiltree,  1429,  in  the  nave 
south  aisle  ; the  recess  has  a straight-sided  arcl 
top,  and  the  figure  would  seem  to  have  been  cu 
to  suit  its  size.  There  is  also  a double  effigy  C 
a Lord  Strathearn  and  his  lady,  1271,  cut  frea 
the  one  block  of  stone.  In  the  choir  floor  ar 
three  rough  slabs  that  may  once  have  had  brasse 
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affixed,  commemorating  Margaret,  wife  of^ 
James  IV.,  Euphemia  and  Sybilla,  three  | 
daughters  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  all ' 
treacherously  poisoned  at  a breakfast  in  1501  to 
permit  of  the  king’s  matrimonial  alliance  with 
England.  In  the  north  aisle  are  preserved  the 
variousfragmentsiound  ; and  a Celtic  cross  has  been 
built  into  the  floor  upright.  In  Walcott’s  book  is 
shown  the  situation  of  the  various  houses  of  the 
church  dignitaries  ; several  were  extant  in  Sle/er’s 
time,  but  only  traces  and  fragments  now  remain. 
Besides  the  books  already  noted  having  reference 
to  Dunblane,  there  is  Grose’s  “Antiquities” 
(Scotland),  whose  drawings  were  made  in  1790, 
Bishop  Pococke’s  “ Letters,”  1760,  and  Billings. 
In  the  “ Scots’  Magazine  ” for  November  of  this 
year  is  a notice  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Aberdeen. 


VIEW  IN  NAVE  OF  DUNBLANE 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  view,  taken  from  a water-colour  drawing 
made  a good  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  shows  the  western  portion  of  the  interior 
of  the  nave  of  Dunblane  Cathedral  as  it  stood 
roofless  before  the  recent  restoration. 

While  entirely  approving  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  fit  this  long-deserted  church 
for  its  original  purpose  as  a place  of  worship,  we 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  give  also  a 
record  of  its  appearance  and  state  previous  to 
restoration. 


WINDOWS  FOR  ORLEANS  CATHEDRAL, 

The  designs  for  stained  glass  windows  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Orlt^ans  are  selected  from  among  the 
set,  designed  by  M.  Galland  and  M.  Gibelin, 
which  have  been  selected  in  the  competition 
recently  mentioned  in  our  columns. 

The  following  subjects  for  ten  windows  were 
given  to  the  competitors:  (l)  Domremy  ; Joan 
listening  to  the  voices  : (2)  Vaucouleurs  ; Joan  on 
horseback  setting  out  to  interview  Charles  VI  I.  : 


I (3)  Chinon  ; Joan  presented  to  the  king  : (4) 

I Orleans  ; Joan  entering  the  Bourgogne  gate  ; (5) 

' Orleans ; Joan  at  the  assault  of  the  fortress  of 
Tourelles:  (6)  Joan  giving  thanks  in  the  Cathedral : 
(7)  Joan  at  the  coronation  at  Rheims  : (S)  Com- 
piegne — ^Joan  taken  prisoner : (9)  Rouen  ; Joan 
prisoner  in  the  tower  of  the  chateau  ; ( 10)  Rouen  ; 
execution  of  Joan.  The  windows  illustrated  are 
those  representing  subjects  5,  7,  and  S. 

\ I 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

'J'he  Question  of  IVages. — The  P.arks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  reported  that  their  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
the  employ  of  the  Council  six  men  who  acted  as 
lavatory  attendants  at  parks,  &c.,  and  a caretaker 
who  received  iSs.  a week  each,  and  another  care- 
taker at  20s.  a week,  they  recommended  : — 
“That  all  men  employed  at  parks  and  open 
spaces,  other  than  those  engaged  by  the  hour,  be 
paid  4s.  a day.” 

Mr.  Doake  proposed  as  an  amendment  that 
the  words  “ not  less”  be  inserted  after  the  word 
“ paid  ” in  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  seconded,  and  the  amendment 
w’as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Torrance  then  proposeil  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  back  for  reconsideration.  He  said  that  he 
had  every  desire  to  pay  men  fairly,  but  the 
Council,  in  whatever  it  did,  should  rememl>er  the 
ratepayer.  The  men  in  their  employ  to  whom 
they  paid  less  than  4s.  per  day  were  men  whom 
the  Council  had  taken  on  out  of  compassion,  and 
they  were  in  no  sense  able-bodied.  The  only 
effect  of  the  resolution  if  passed  would  be  to 
result  in  the  dismissal  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Lemon  seconded  the  amendment. 

Upon  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was 


declared  carried,  and  upon  a division  there  were 
for  the  amendment  62,  against  30. 

Analysing  Lo7idon  Water. — The  Water  Com- 
mittee reported  that  their  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  desirableness  of  an  independent, 
examination  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  water- 
supplied  by  the  London  Water  Companies  which 
derive  the  whole  or  part  of  their  supplies  from 
the  Thames  or  Lea.  They  were  of  opinion  that' 
samples  might  be  taken  twice  a week  from  the 
mains  of  the  different  Companies  and  from  the 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intakes,  omitting  the 
Kent  Company,  which  derived  its  supply  entirely 
from  wells  in  the  chalk.  That  would  give  six  teen 
samples  in  all,  and  the  expense  would  not  exceed 
ten  shillings  a sample.  They  recommended  ; 

‘■That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  recjuired 
by  the  Statute,  the  chemist  be  in.structed  to  take 
sixteen  samples  weekly  of  the  water  supplied  by  the 
London  Water  Companies,  otlicr  than  the  Kent 
Company,  at  varying  points,  fourteen  of  such 
samples  to  be  taken  from  the  mains  and  two  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  intakes,  and  that  he  do  submit  the 
results  of  analyses  of  such  samples  to  us.” 

Mr.  Lean  opposed  the  motion  and  moved  that 
it  be  referred  back,  as  it  would  be  a useless  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

Mr.  Westacott  seconded,  and  ultimately  the 
amendment  was  carried. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  Institution,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
November  23,  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall. 
Mr.  G.  E.  O.  Howard  Trollope,  the  President  of 
the  Institution,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Trollope,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rider,  Mr.  E.  B.  FAnson.  Mr.  G.  Burl,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Preston  (Clerk  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company),  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Higgs, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr.  C.  Bussell,  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bolding. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  “ Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.”  The  Chairman 
also  gave  “The  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,”  Major  Brutton  responding  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Captain  Roe  for  the  Auxiliary 
Forces. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Success  to  the  Buildei's’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  that  the  objects  of  the  charily 
were  stated  in  the  annual  report,  which  was 
sent  to  every  subscriber,  and  were  the  granting  of 
pensions  to  necessitous  members  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trades  and  their  widows. 
Some  people  might  say  that  they  did  not  see 
the  need  for  an  institution  of  the  sort,  but  a 
charity  with  such  a splendid  record  had  no  fear 
of  criticism.  It  had  been  in  existence  since 
1847,  and  had  since  then  enabled  over  250 
persons  to  spend  their  later  years  in  comparative 
comfort,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  Ijeen 
the  case.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  was 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  building  trade 
had  perhaps  more  vicissitudes  than  any  other 
business.  In  one  case  a risk  might  turn 
out  favourably,  while  in  another  it  might 
turn  out  quite  the  reverse,  and  the  builder 
might  be  reckoned  by  the  superficial  observer 
as  a fortunate  or  a stupid  man.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  one  cause  and  another,  the 
funds  were  not  in  so  flourishing  a condition  as 
they  should  like  to  see  them.  A great  many  of 
the  old  friends  of  the  Institution  had  died,  while 
others  had  not  been  able  to  subscribe,  for  during 
the  last  twelve  months  trade,  as  they  all  knew, 
had  been  very  bad.  Altogether  they  had  a good 
deal  to  contend  with,  but  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  forty-two  new  subscribers.  They  had 
fifty  pensioners  on  the  funds,  and  hoped  to  be  able 
to  add  two  or  three.  He  was  sorry  that  their  old 
friend,  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  being  with  them  that  evening,  and  In 
his  absence  he  would  couple  the  toast  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling. 

Mr.  T.  Stirling,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  expressed  the  great  interest  he  had 
always  taken  in  its  beneficent  operations. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  gave  the  “Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,”  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  use  of  the  hall  in  which  they 
met,  and  for  substantial  donations  to  the  funds 
of  the  charity. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Preston  (clerk  of  the  Company) 
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replied.  The  Company,  he  said,  was  a very  poor 
one  until  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
but  by  the  wise  development  of  their  estate  they 
had  not  only  been  able  to  increase  the  revenues 
considerably,  but  to  further  the  cause  of  technical 
education.  In  conjunction  with  other  City  Com- 
panies they  had  lately  taken  large  premises  in 
Great  Titchfield-street  for  holding  classes  confined 
to  those  employed  in  the  building  trade,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  masters  would  make  these  known 
to  their  employes. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  proposed  “The  Chairman 
and  President."  The  toast  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  the  Chairman  replied. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “ The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,"  without  whom,  he  said,  the 
builder  could  do  very  little. 

Mr.  \V.  Voung,  the  architect  of  the  Glasgow 
Municipal  Buildings,  in  responding,  spoke  of  the 
cordial  feelingw’hich  shouldalways  prevail  between 
the  architect  and  the  builder.  A great  deal  had 
been  said  in  recent  days  about  bad  building,  and 
as  to  their  not  being  up  to  the  resthetic  mark.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  there  had  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  architects 
were  so  much  in  earnest  as  at  present.  In  spite 
of  what  was  said  about  bad  building,  if  clients 
would  only  pay  the  price  they  could  get  as  good 
work,  if  not  better,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before. 

Mr.  II.  Northcroft  replied  for  the  Surveyors. 

The  remaining  toast  was  that  of  “ The  \'ice- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  Stewards.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  amount  of  909/.  were  announced, 
of  wliich  616/.  appeared  in  the  President’s  list. 


Corresponoence. 

To  the  Editor  p/The  Builder. 

TULLIE  HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 

Sir, — Had  3’our  correspondent  Mr.  Fred.  M. 
Simpson,  who  was.  I believe,  formerly  an  assistant 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  and  obtained  from  his  late 
principal  correct  information  before  writing  to  you, 
he  would  have  ascertained  that  the  Times  and  other 
papers  were  quite  correct  in  staling  that  the  " plans 
and  dratvings  for  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  and  the  converting 
of  it  into  a Free  Library  and  School  of  Art, 
were  prepared  by  the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  W. 
Howard-Smith,"  who  was,  1 would  say,  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  in  November,  1890, 
the  architect  to  carry  out  such  works,  and  whose 
services  in  that  capacity  were  recently  acknowledged 
by  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  when  proclaiming  the 
buildings  open,  in  the  following  words  : — " I must 
compliment  Mr.  Howard-Smith,  the  Survevor  of 
tJarlisle,  for  the  noble  monument  which  he  has 
erected  here  to  his  ability  as  an  architect." 

No  doubt  had  Mr.  Ferguson  had  any  reason  for 
thinking  the  Times  and  other  papers  bad  in  any 
way  mis-stated  the  facts,  he  would  himself  have 
taken  measures  to  point  out  any  mistake,  and  not 
have  left  such  a task  to  Mr.  Simpson. 

W.  How.\Ki>-SMrrn.  City  Survej’or. 

Cily  Sun’eyors  Office,  Carlisle. 


NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Your  note  in  last  week's  Builder  with 
reference  to  Norwich  Cathedral  is  well  limed.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  after  obtaining,  some  time  ago, 
a report  from  Mr.  Pearson,  R..A.  .have  apparently 
dispensed  with  his  services  in  supervising  the  works 
now  going  on,  and  have  entrusted  them  to  a young 
local  architect.  The  chief  work  seems  to  be  a 
wholesale  chipping  off  of  whitewash  with  which  the  : 
whole  structure  has  been  long  ago  most  liberally 
treated,  the  result  being  that  any  appearance  of  age 
which  may  have  been  present  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  we  are  making  the  acquaintance  of  an  appar- 
ently br.ind-new  Norman  interior. 

One  has  only  to  refer  to  Britton  to  see  what 
mischief  has  been  done  in  limes  past  in  the  attempt 
to  get  the  cathedral  up  as  a perfect  Norman  Bene- 
dictine church.  Perpendicular  tracery  has  been 
removed,  and  pinnacles  have  been  Nornianised,  and 
it  is  high  lime  indeed  that  the  responsible  authorities 
should  disavow  such  things.  Some  of  the  cylindrical 
features  at  the  angles  of  the  great  lower  are  in 
cement ! The  roof  is  said  to  be  m a bad  state,  and 
when  these  structural  defects  are  remedied  there  is 
ample  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  providing  some  adequate  amount  of 
dignity  to  the  surroundings  of  the  altar,  which  at 
present  would  hardly  do  credit  to  a mediocre  parish 
church.  Nokvic. 


THE  L.C.C.  AND  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Sir. — W'ill  j'ou  allow  me  to  protest  against  the 
folly  and  extravagance  of  the  Engineering  fsic) 
Department  in  taking  up  sound  and  durable  granite 


paving  and  substituting  deal  blocks — a most  unsuit- 
able material  for  the  roadway  of  a stone  bridge, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advisability  of  using  it 
on  an  iron  structure  ? 

If  the  excuse  is  that  the  unemployed  wanted  relief, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  divide  the  2,500/. 
now  being  wasted,  and  paid  the  men  to  leave  the 
granite  alone,  for  more  wanton  waste  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine. 

In  five  or  six  years  the  wood  will  be  rotten,  and, 
meanwhile,  pedestrians  will  be  annoyed  with  mud 
and  slush  from  every  passing  wheel. 

Several  members  of  the  L.C.C.  had  the  good 
sense  to  protest,  but  in  vain,  and  a word  of  con- 
demnation in  the  Builder  may  help  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  folly. 

November  29,  Emgi.veerixg. 

1 I 

IThc  Stubent’s  Column. 

GEOLOGY.— XXHI. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

HE  subject  of  water-supply  was  treated  at 
ra  some  length  in  a former  series  of  article.s* 
IgtSiJ  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  we  make  no 
apology,  therefore,  for  not  giving  it  more  pro- 
minence in  the  present  course.  What  we  now 
purpose  to  do  is  to  give  a brief  resume  in  a more 
or  less  generalised  form. 

The  two  great  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  water  are  (i)  its  quality,  and  {2)  its 
quantity.  In  respect  of  the  first  of  these,  geology 
is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  gives  some  account 
of  the  history  of  a particular  source  of  water, 
which  history  is  of  material  use  to  the  chemist 
and  bacteriologist  in  enabling  them  to  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its  quality.  A 
few  words  to  explain  this.  We  presume  the  student 
is  aware  that  the  source  of  all  fresh  water  is 
the  clouils,  which  have  in  their  turn  been  formed 
by  the  chilling  of  moisture  evaporated  from  the 
sea  and  other  large  surfaces  of  water.  Rain  is 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  pure  water,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  so.  In  descending  to  the  ground 
it  takes  up  minute  particles  of  air,  and  on  arrival 
it  therefore  contains  air,  plus  any  impurities  the 
latter  may  have  contained.  A common  method  of 
ascertaining  the  impurities  in  the  air  of  any  district 
is  to  chemically  analyse  the  rain  of  that  district. 
There  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the  rain  falling  in 
the  pure  country  atmosphere,  but  the  air  of  towns, 
especially  in  manufacturing  centres,  is  not  very 
pure,  and  the  rain  suffers  accordingly.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  bulk  of  rain-water  falling  in  the 
country  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pure.  But 
we  never  get  it  on  the  large  scale  in  the  same 
state  as  it  has  fallen.  On  arrival  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  a part  of  it  sinks  in  where  the  soil  is  \ 
absorbent,  another  part  flows  away  into  the  j 
nearest  rivulet  or  stream,  and  a third  part  is  ! 
evaporated  and  returns  to  the  atmosphere.  The  I 
precise  proportions  of  rain  involved  in  these  three  | 
operations  entirely  depend  on  local  circumstances,  i 
If  the  soil  is  veiy  porous,  a large  amount ! 
rapidly  finds  its  way  underground  ; on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  earth  is  argillaceous,  and  practi- 
cally impervious,  rivers  and  streams  directly 
derive  a relatively  greater  quantity.  As  we  are 
dealing  now  merely  with  the  question  of  quality, 
we  need  only  trace  the  history  of  the  rain  after  its 
arrival,  leaving  quantity  for  future  discussion. 

That  portion  which  sinks  into  the  ground  will 
either  be  found  in  superficial  beds,  or  in  the  i 
solid  rock,  but  in  any  case  the  greater  part  of 
it,  after  undergoing  a tedious  underground  journey, 
will  come  to  the  surface  again  as  springs.  We 
have  now  to  ascertain  whether  its  peregrinations 
have  done  it  any  harm.  Knowing  the  geological 
structure  of  the  district  wherein  the  whole  of  the 
operations  have  been  conducted — from  the  descent 
of  the  water  as  rain,  to  its  emergence  as  springs — 
the  geologist  can  frequently  furnish  an  accurate 
account  on  this  head.  If  the  chief  water-bearing 
bed  of  that  district  is  calcareous,  he  will  be  able 
to  state  that  during  its  vi-anderings  ihe  water  has 
taken  up  a considerable  quantity  of  lime,  which 
will  account  for  its  having  become  what  is 
.technically  called  “hard”;  if  the  beds  contain 
much  salt,  the  water  will  be  brackish  ; if  they 
are  ferruginous,  iron  will  be  present ; if  derived 
from  a superficial  bed  of  peat,  the  water  will 
be  discoloured,  and  full  of  finely-divided  vegetable 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  the  chemist  could 
ascertain  the  presence  of  lime,  iron,  salt,  &c.,  in 
the  water  without  the  aid  of  the  geologist,  which 
is  perfectly  true  ; but  it  is  important  to  the  water 
analyst  not  only  to  know  what  the  water  con- 
' tains  chemically,  but  how  the  ingredients  got 
into  it.  He  has  then  a better  opportunity  of 
judging  its  quality. 
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In  regard  to  that  portion  which  simply  flows 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  m 
it  may  be  said  that  here  the  question  becomes 
more  a part  of  agricultural  or  sanitary  science  ^ 
than  of  pure  geology  or  engineering.  Neverthe- 
less, the  geologist  is  nearly  always  called  upon  1 
to  give  his  opinion  in  regard  to  this  point  also. 

In  leality  he  has  to  furnish  for  engineers  and  ! 
chemists  a comprehensive  account  of  the  history 
of  the  bulk  of  water  found  in  the  stream. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  rain  which 
merely  flows  over  an  impervious  rock  does  A 
not  get  much  time  to  derive  anything  from  ‘I 
it  chemically,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  But  its  j 
mechanical  action  is  such  that  it  obtains  much  ^ 
sediment  which  is  discharged  into  the  stream.  * 
This  sediment  may,  or  may  not,  be  harmful, 
depending  on  circumstances.  If  in  a bleak,  ^ 
uncultivated  district,  the  foreign  material  will  not 
be  of  much  consequence  so  far  as  the  quality  of  \ 
the  water  is  concerned  ; if  in  an  agricultural  1 
district,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  results  may  * 
follow,  for  deleterious  organic  matter  is  tolerably  J 
sure  to  be  introduced.  The  wash  of  land  con-  ) 
taining  manure,  farmyard  refuse,  &c.,  could  not 
fa.1l  to  produce  such  a result.  Then  there  are  < 
districts  in  which  lead  works  are  situated,  and  ^ 
where  the  water  is  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  their  s 
refuse.  Unless  legislation  has  ordained  to  the 
contrary,  the  river  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
discharge  from  a number  of  town  sewers  ; and  ' 
lastly,  but  not  least,  the  country  mansion  may 
add  its  quota  to  the  filth  sent  into  the  stream.  ; 

We  have  this  satisfaction,  however,  that 
although  so  many  of  our  rivers  are  polluted  by  ^ 

sewage  and  other  organic  matter,  the  continual  ' 

movement  of  the  water,  whereby  aeration  is  1 

effected,  neutralises  their  baneful  results  to  a large  j 

extent  by  chemically  burning  up  the  refuse.  The  * 

fishes  and  plants  growing  in  the  water  also  | 

abstract  a certain  amount  of  the  impurities.  In- 
deed, competent  water  analysts  and  medical  men  « 
have  assured  us  that  the  contents  of  a large  town  i 
sewer  may  be  so  energetically  treated  by  the  agen-  » 
cies  just  mentioned  in  a good-sized  river,  that  an 
examination  of  the  water  a few  miles  below  the 
point  of  outfall  frequently  results  in  its  lieing  found 
perfectly  wholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  equally  competent  chemists  who  state  that 
water,  having  been  once  polluted  by  sewage,  * 
must  always  be  liable  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  i 
and  that  no  amount  of  natural  purification  can 
restore  it  to  a perfectly  wholesome  condition.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  can  all  agree  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  no  public  or  private  sewer  or  jj 

effluent  water  should  be  permitted  to  be  dis- 
charged into  any  stream,  tributary,  or  river  drawn  ^ 

upon  for  the  purposes  of  water  supply.  So  much  * 

for  drinking  water  obtained  at  the  surface  of  the  j 

ground.  «■ 

Let  us  now  consider  the  quality  of  water  'i 

derived  from  wells.  The  latter  may  be  divided  I 

into  two  groups,  (i)  shallow  wells  and  (2)  deep  J 

wells.  The  former  class  may  be  illustrated  by  * 

fig.  I.  Here  we  have  a well  (.v)  sunk  into  a bed 
of  gravel  and  sand  (a)  containing  a large  body  of  j 

water  held  up  by  impervious  clay  [b).  The  1 

well  may  not  be  more  than  12  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  j 

Being  so  easily  constructed,  this  type  has  been  . 

almost  universal,  until  recent  years ; but  the  \ 

water  it  yields  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
fearfully  polluted.  Such  wells  are,  in  general,  dug  S 
for  convenience  sake,  close  to  the  country  dwel-  | 
ling,  or  in  the  farmyard,  and  they  have  thus  be- 
come intimately  related  with  the  neighbouring  | 

cesspools  dug  also  in  the  same  porous  stratum  of  1 
gravel  and  sand.  The  result  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  | 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  go  to  the  country  ] 
to  furnish  examples  of  the  bad  effects  of  shallow  * 
wells  ; they  may  be  culled  much  nearer  home.  As  ] 
an  instance,  we  may  quote  the  circumstances  j 
connected  with  the  closing  of  the  well-known  ^ 
“holy  well”  from  which  Holywell-slreet,  Strand, 
took  il.s  name.  In  London,  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1866,  the  Privy  Council  gave  certain  * 

medical  men  instructions  to  close  the  wells  in 
their  respective  areas,  and  many  were  found  in 
the  Strand.  There  was  a great  struggle,  however, 
between  the  public  and  the  authorities  with 
reference  to  the  “ holy  well”  referred  to,  and  the 
inhabitants  continued  to  puaip  from  it  until 
the  pipes  were  taken  up.  After  the  latter  had 
been  removed,  Dr.  J.  Groves  states*  that  he 
descended  into  and  examined  this  well,  and 
actually  found  a drain  emptying  into  it,  which 
drain,  it  was  subsequently  discovered,  was  in 
direct  communication  with  a place  where  cholera 
stools  were  thrown.  People  sent  from  far  and 
near  for  water  from  this  “celebrated”  well.  ' 


* The  Builder,  Vol.  LVII.  (1889),  July-Dee. 


• “ Trans.  Sa?t:iary  Inst.,  ’ Vol.  XIII.  (1892),  p.  269. 
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X Fig.  1 


a — Waler-bearing  sands  and  gravels  lying  on  b — A bed  oT  clay,  impervious  to  water. 
.G— Well  dug  through  a.  to  surface  of  b. 


The  cajc  with  reference  to  deep  wells,  however, 
is  onlirely  difforent.  When  properly  constructed, 
the  water  yielded  by  them  is  very  rarely  con- 
taminated, unless  the  source  of  the  water  itself  is 
bad.  I'ij.  3 will  serve  to  illustrate  a deep  well 
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Fig.  2. — Diep  Well — Lo/tdon  Dish'icl. 


best  water-bearing  stratum  in  the  London  district, 
and  the  well  is  carried  some  distance  into  it. 
Such  a well,  if  properly  con.structed  to  Iceep  out 
the  contaminated  water  in  the  drift  and  in  the 
loose  deposits  under  the  London  Clay,  should 
yield  nothing  but  pure  Chalk  water,  rather  hard 
— nevertheless  of  unquestionable  purity. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  the  water  in  beds 
c and  u became  contaminated.  The  answer  is 
simple  enough.  They  used  to  be  the  beds  from 
which  several  private  establishments  obtained 
water  some  years  ago.  The  majority  of  wells 
sunk  into  them,  however,  were  one  after  the 
other  abandoned,  and  some  were  then  filled  with 
rubbish,  which  naturally  did  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  water.  Many  let  in  impurities 
from  above  and  at  the  sides,  and  the  sources  of 
contamination  increasing,  the  general  body  of 
water  in  the  two  formations  became,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  be  strongly  suspected  in  certain 
areas.  Moreover,  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
series  contains  beds  of  lignite  here  and  there. 
In  some  districts  under  London,  however,  the 
water  in  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  and  Thanet 
beds  is  yet  of  good  quality. 

We  have  not  space  to  multiply  c.vamples  of  this 
kind,  but  it  may  be  taken  generally  that  where  a 
deep-sealed  water-bearing  stratum  is  known  to 
contain  good  potable  water,  it  seldom  or  never 
deteriorates  in  quality,  except  by  faulty  well-con- 
struction. Water  from  deep-seated  sources  is,  as 
a rule,  very  pure,  having  undergone  such  an 
efTicient  filtration  in  its  descent  from  the  surface. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  H,  Ellis.— On  the  25th  inst.  the  death 
took  place  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Ellis,  J.P. , D.L. , 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  at  Anstey  Grange, 
Leicester.  For  some  time  in  early  life  the  deceased 
resided  at  Beaumont  Leys,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
foundpool.  Taking  early  to  commercial  pursuits, 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  John  Ellis  & 
Sons,  cement  merchants,  and  for  some  years  past 
was  head  of  the  firm.  He  was  also  senior  partner 
of  Ellis,  Partridge,  & Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Knighton  Junction  Brick  Company. 


(I — Drift  gravel.  See.  h — London  Clay,  c — Woolwich  and 
Reading  Series,  rt'— Thanet  Sands,  r— Chalk. 


sunk  in  the  London  district.  Here  the  actual 
well  may  only  extend  downwards  partly  into  the 
London  Clay,  the  remainder  to  and  into  the 
Chalk  being  merely  bored.  Or,  the  whole  well 
may  be  carried  down  into  the  Chalk.  In  any 
case,  the  contaminated  water  in  the  superficial 
drift  de|)osils  is  effectually  kept  out  of  the  well  by 
that  portion  of  it  being  lined  with  an  iron  cylinder 
prolonged  into  the  London  Clay,  which  is 
impervious  and  arrests  the  downward  progress 
of  the  impure  water.  The  London  Clay  itself' 
(from  50  ft.  to  250  ft.  in  thickness,  depending  on 
the  district  in  London)  is  usually  devoid  of  water, 
but  sandy  deposits  therein  have  been  known  to 
yield  a considerable  quantity.  Assuming  the  well 
is  made  into  the  Chalk,  the  London  Clay  portion 
is  usually  merely  lined  with  bricks  set  in  cement, 
or  similarly  constructed.  On  arrival  at  the  pebble 
and  sandy  beds  at  the  base  of  that  formation, 
however,  and  especially  on  penetrating  the  Wool- 
wich and  Reading  series  and  Thanet  Sands, 
much  water  is  met  with,  generally  of  inferior 
quality.  Thi.i  is  promplly  stopped  out  by  lining 
that  portion  of  the  well  with  iron  cylinders  of 
reduced  diameter — similar  to  those  used  on  pass- 
ing through  the  drift  above.  The  Chalk  is  the 


"TiiK  Grecian  House.”  — The  concluding 
words  of  Professor  Kerr's  speech  at  the  last  Institute 
meeting  (page  391  ante)  were  incorrectly  given  in 
our  report : the  sentence  should  have  run  " this  plan 
of  the  Roman  .and  Greek  house  was  very  instructive. 
The  same  idea  was  still  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  Italians,  to  the  present  day,  whereas  all 
the  Teutonic  nations  disused  the  court  entirely  as  a 
place  of  abode,  and  substituted  a covered  hall.” 
Professor  Kerr  had  a proof  of  his  speech,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  returned  too  late  for  correction. 

Methodist  Church,  Belfast.— A Methodist 
church,  situated  in  Duncairn-gardens,  Belfast,  was 
dedicated  a short  time  since  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ernest 
Clapham,  London.  The  portico  of  the  building  is 
built  of  stone,  the  arcaded  entrances  having 
clustered  columns  and  deeply  recessed  mouldings. 
These  entrances  lead  to  a vestibule,  with  sliding  and 
swing  doors,  which  communicate  with  the  inner 
porches.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the  church  are 
65  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  by  36  ft.  high  in  the 
centre.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  800 
persons.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by  natural  and 
automatic  means,  and  the  heating  by  Musgrave's 
small-bore  lubes.  The  building  contract  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Kidd,  from  the  plans,  and 
under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Phillips, 
architect.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  and  schools 
is  about  5,ooof. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Proposed  Hospital,  Wimbledon.  — On  the 
loth  ult..  Dr.  R.  Deane  Sweeting,  one  of  the 
Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Local  Board 
Offices,  Wimbledon,  respecting  the  application 
of  the  Local  Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow 
7,000/.  for  the  erection  of  an  isolaliori  hospital, 
the  plans  for  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cooper,  A.M.Insl.C.’E.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
hospital  on  an  enlargement  of  the  site  of  the  building 
now  used  as  an  isolation  hospital,  and  known  as 
“ Durnsford  Lodge.”  The  buildings  proposed  are 
as  follows:— (i)  Two  pavilions  containing  twelve 
beds  each  ; {2)  one  pavilion  containing  ten  beds  ; 
(3}  administrative  block.  The  pavilions  for  patients 
are  intended  to  be  enclosed  with  14-in.  brick  walls, 
carried  on  concrete  arches,  and  covered  with  slate 
roofs.  Verandahs  are  placed  alongside  each  pavilion, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  convalescents  can  take 
air,  and,  if  desired,  provision  is  made  for  patients  in 
bed  to  be  wheeled  from  wards  under  these  verandahs, 
a system  which  has  met  with  marked  success  in 
Berlin.  The  wards  are  in  pairs  for  male  and  female 
patients,  separated  by  a nurse's  duty  room,  in  which 
there  are  fixed  windows  for  overlooking  each  ward. 
The  wards  are  lighted  by  window.s  on  opposite  sides, 
arranged  so  as  to  act  as  ventilators.  Each  ward  can 
be  heated  by  a stove,  and  has  a water-closet,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  large  wards,  a slop-sink  attached, 
which,  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  is  cut  oft 
by  a vestibule.  In  each  of  the  two  pavilions  con- 
taining the  larger  wards,  a bath-room  is  pla.ced, 
which  acts  also  as  a discharging  room,  the  patients 
entering  by  an  internal  door  and  leaving  by  one 
opening  direct  into  the  outer  air.  Each  nurse's 
duty-room  is  fitted  with  a stove,  slop-sink,  &c.  The 
minimum  cubic  space  allowed  per  bed  is  2,028 
cubic  ft.,  and  the  minimum  floor  area  per  bed  is 
156  ft.  sup.  The  pavilion  containing  small  wards. 
i.e.,  two  three-bed  and  two  two-bed  wards,  with  two 
nurses'  duty-rooms,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
doubtful  cases,  patients  requiring  a private  room, 
and  those  attacked  with  diseases  of  more  or  less  rare 
occurrence.  The  administrative  block  is  designed 
to  accommodate  eight  nurses,  nine  servants,  and  one 
matron.  The  ground  floor  contains  waiting-room, 
medical  officer's  room,  servants'  mess-room,  nurses' 
sitting-room,  matron's  sitting-room,  pantry  and 
kitchen,  with  stores,  larder,  and  detached  water- 
closet.  The  first  floor  contains  matron's  sleeping- 
room,  four  nurses'  sleeping-rooms,  one  leading  ser- 
vants' ditto,  dormitory  for  four  servants,  with  linen 
store,  two  bath-rooms,  and  two  water-closets.  The 
second  floor  contains  three  rooms  for  four  night 
nurses,  and  dormitory  for  four  servants. 

Technical  School,  Birmingham. — On  the 
18th  ult.,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P., 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Municipal 
Technical  School,  Birmingham.  The  chief  frontage 
of  the  building  will  be  in  Suffolk-street.  The  archi- 
tects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Esse.x,  Nicol  & 
Goodman,  who  were  selected  in  competition, 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Sapcole  & Sons  was 
accepted  for  the  work  at  a cost  of  47,489/.  The 
sub-basement  is  placed  at  a level  of  25  U.  below 
the  pavement  in  Suffolk-street,  and  will  contain  the 
engine-rooms  (60  it.  by  30  ft.),  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  gas-engines  to  drive  the  ventilating  fans 
and  the  necessary  engines  for  generating  electricity 
for  lighting  and  motive  power  ; also  the  foundry 
and  stamping  shop  (about  45  ft.  by  38  ft.).  The 
remainder  of  the  sub-basement  is  arranged  to  contain 
the  heating  apparatus.  On  the  basement  floor 
the  principal  departments  surround  an  internal  area 
100  ft.  by  47  ft.  for  light  and  ventilation.  The  iron 
and  steel  shop,  which  is  first  entered  on  emerging 
from  the  engine-rooms,  will  be  an  apartment  60  ft. 
by  46  ft.  Adjoining  it  will  be  the  iron  and  steel 
stores,  and  in  a detached  building  in  the  court- 
yard is  a pattern-maker's  room.  Passing  into  the 
west  staircase,  which  adjoins  in  tiie  main  corridor,  is 
the  lecture  room  in  connexion  with  the  metallurgical 
department,  the  site  of  which  is  45  ft.  by  34  ft.,  next 
to  which  are  the  preparation  rooms  and  stores.  In 
the  main  corridor  are  the  brass  shops  and  metal- 
plate  plumbing  shops.  The  mechanical  laboratory 
will  contain  the  testing  machines  and  other 
mechanical  appliances,  adjoining  which  is  the 
practical  lecture-room  and  preparation  room.  On 
the  lower  ground  floor  are  the  metallurgical 
laboratory  and  the  balance  room,  and  a room  for 
metallurgical  stores.  The  remainder  of  this  floor 
on  the  front  wing  towards  Suffolk-street  is  the 
laboratory  for  electro-metallurgy  and  bronzing,  the 
practical  lecture  room,  preparation  room,  battery 
room,  and  dynamo  room,  and  on  the  east  wing  tlie 
carpenters’  shop  and  a suite  of  rooms  connected 
with  the  metallurgical  department,  consisting  of 
two  practical  lecture  rooms  and  the  metallurgical 
museum.  The  ground  - floor  is  entered  from 
Suffolk-street  by  an  entrance  which  communicates 
with  the  west  staircase,  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  east  staircase  by  a corridor  9 ft.  wide, 
which  is  repealed  on  every  floor  of  the  building. 
The  principal  room  on  this  floor  is  the  assembly 
ball  and  e.xaminaiion  room.  In  the  front  wing  on 
this  floor  is  placed  the  suite  of  administrative  offices, 
consisting  of  secretary’s  office,  clerks'  room,  princi- 
pal’s room,  and  committee  room,  and  in  the  back 
wing  two  laq^e  lecture  rooms,  students'  common 
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room,  teachers'  room,  and  room  for  the  principal  of 
the  metailurpical  department.  Adjoining  the 
entrance  is  the  curator's  office,  which  communicates 
with  his  residence.  The  first  floor  contains  rooms 
devoted  to  physics  and  chemistry.  The  suite  of 
rooms  for  applied  physics  is  placed  in  the  back  wing, 
and  includes  a lecture  room  for  electrical  engineering 
and  telegraphy,  laboratory,  battery  room,  dynamo 
room,  photometry  room,  and  workshop ; also 
a private  room  for  the  principal  in  the  chemistry 
and  physics  department.  The  second  floor  is  devoted 
to  class  rooms  for  the  women's  department,  and  a 
large  drawing  class  room  for  geometry,  and  alecture 
room  and  museum  for  geology  and  botany,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  50  ft.  by  45  ft.  There  are 
other  rooms  on  this  floor  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
and  retiring  room  for  women.  In  a mezzanine, 
occupying  a portion  of  the  centre  block,  are  the 
chemistry  and  sanitary  science  museums.  The  third 
floor  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  chemistry.  The 
mechanical  drawing  room  is  also  placed  in  the  south- 
east part  of  this  floor.  The  structure  is  a brick  and 
terra-cotta  building.  The  terra-cotta  selected  is  buff 
in  colour.  The  building  is  Renaissance  in  style. 

Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place. — This  new 
concert  hall,  of  which  the  plan  and  interior  and 
exterior  views,  with  a description,  were  published  in 
the  Buildir  for  February  14,  1891,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Charles  Wall 
of  Chelsea,  and  special  works  were  carried  out  by 
Me^rs.  Doulton,  Quillet  (of  Paris),  Campl>ell. 
Smith.  & Co.,  and  others.  Messrs.  Sidney  W, 
Elmes  & Son  executed  the  exterior  carving.  The 
furnishing  was  done  by  Messrs.  Lapworth  Brothers 
& Harrison.  The  design  was  published  in  our  pages 
as  that  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Knightley  ; we  have  received  a 
letter  claiming  it  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  and  stating 
that  the  rival  claims  had  been  referred  to  the 
President  of  the  Institute  for  his  decision. 

C.ATHOLic  Church.  Coventry.— On  the  21st 
ult.  the  new  Catholic  Church,  Raglan-street, 
Coventry,  was  opened.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  Early  English  stvlc, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel.  Lady  Chapel, 
baptistry,  entrance  porch,  vestibule,  and  an  organ 
gallery  running  the  entire  width  of  the  church  at  the 
western  end,  and  two  sacristies  situated  between  the 
church  and  presbytery.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  slated  with 
ornamental  red  ridges.  The  chancel  and  nave 
inside  have  a barrel  roof  of  pitch  pine.  The  chancel 
is  of  apsidal  form,  and  contains  four  stone  arches, 
two  on  either  side,  with  marble  column.^  and  carved 
stone  capitals  opening  into  the  Ladv  Chapel  and 
nuns  chantry  respectively.  The  n.ave  floor  is  of  oak 
blocked  in  the  aisles  with  raised  wooden  platforms 
under  the  bench  spaces.  The  side  walls  of  the  nave 
are  of  moulded  stone  arches  forming  recesses  w hich 
receive  the  traceried  stone  windows  filled  with  orna- 
mental leaded  lights  of  tinted  glass  in  geometrical 
designs.  The  chancel  floor  and  altar  steps  are  of 
marble  and  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  recessed,  trefoil  headed,  couplet  windows,  .sup- 
ported on  marble  shafts  with  carved  capitals.  The 
large  arch  at  the  back  of  the  altar  is  filled  with  a 
sculptured  subject  representing  ilie  crowning  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
reredos,  and  this,  together  with  the  altar  and 
tabernacle,  has  been  executed  bv  Mr.  B.  Wall 
sculptor,  of  Cheltenham.  The  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  altar  and  reredos,  are  from  tlie  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Richmond  Donnelly,  architect,  of  Coventry.  Mr.  C. 
Gray  Hill  was  the  builder.  The  hot-water  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Coventry. 

Bchool-Church.  Levenshulme,  Lancashire. 

— On  the  22nd  ult.  the  new  school-church  erected  iii 
Barlow-lane,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parish  church  of  St,  Peter,  Levens- 
hulme, was  opened.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and 
for  purposes  of  worship  scats  are  provided  for  300 
worshippers.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Bullivant  & Son,  Newton  Heath,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maybur}’,  architect. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  St.  Agnes's 
Church,  Birch,  Lancashire.— At  a special 
vestry  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  St  Agnes's 
Church,  Longsight.  on  the  24th  ult.,  it  was  resolved 
tl^t  the  plans  of  the  addition  of  a new  north  aisle 
affording  accommodation  for  200  more  worshippers 
prepared  and  submitted  bv  Mr.  Medland  Taylor’ 
architect,  Manchester,  be  .approved.  The  proposed 
enlargement  will  involve  an  outlay  of  about  1,000/. 

Church,  New  Tredegar.— The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  consecrated,  a short  time  since,  the  new 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Dingat  at  New  Tredegar. 
Ine  total  cost  of  the  new  church  is  2,250/.,  and  it 
will  accommodate  a congregation  of  400  The 
building  is  Early  Gothic  in  style  and  is  built  in  local 
Slone,,  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings,  with  roofs  of 


Restoration  of  the  Old  Castle  of  Dai.- 
CROSS. — According  to  the  Scolsnia/i,  it  is  proposed 
to  restore  the  old  castle  of  Dalcross  to  its  former 
state.  The  castle  was  originally  built  in  1620 
by  Simon,  eighth  Lord  Lovat,  and  after 
passing  through  various  vicissitudes  and  several 
hands,  w-as  purchased  by  The  Mackintosh  in  1702. 
It  is  still  in  a wonderful  state  of  preservation,  its 
stanchioned  windows,  oaken  door,  hall,  and  kitchen, 
having  withstood  the  ravages  of  time.  “The 
ceiling  of  the  hall,''  says  Mr.  George  Anderson, 
writing  in  1863,  “is  of  fine  carved  oak,  in  part 
rudely  painted  ; but  its  most  interesting  feature  is 
the  dais,  or  portion  of  the  floor  raised  above  the 
rest,  for  the  special  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  his 
family,  and  principal  guests.  The  roof  of  one  of 
the  bedrooms  was  painted  all  over  with  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  principal  families  in  the  country,  and 
those  of  Robert  Bruce,  of  the  Earls  of  Hunlly, 
Marischal,  and  Stuart,  are  still  quite  distinct.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Carruthers,  architect,  Inverness,  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  preparing  plans. 

Church,  Abbeydale,  Sheffield.  — On  the 
i6th  ult.  the  Duchess  of  Portland  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Abbeydale. 
The  church  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  800 
people.  The  ground  falls  rapidly  from  west  to  east, 
and  advantage  ii.is  been  taken  of  this  to  provide  in 
the  basement  a large  room  for  parochial  purposes. 
Tliis  room  is  in  addition  to  vestries  for  the  ministers 
and  choir  in  the  cast  end  of  the  church.  The  church 
itself  consists  of  a nave,  91  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide, 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  outer  and  inner  porches 
at  the  west  end  of  eacli  aisle,  the  baptistery  being  in 
a jirojecting  bay  between  the  porches.  The  chancel 
is  40  ft,  long,  with  a chapel  25  ft.  by  15  ft.  on  the 
north  side,  and  an  organ  chamber  of  similar  dimen- 
sions on  the  south.  The  lieight  of  the  edifice  from 
floor  to  ridge  is  55  ft.  Local  stone  has  been  used  for 
the  walls  and  dressings,  bath'slone  for  tlie  nave, 
arcade,  and  chancel  arche.?,  and  the  roof  will  be 
covered  witii  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Norton,  .Sheffield,  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  an  open  competition.  Mr, 
Ewan  Christian  being  the  assessor;  Mr.  I..  T. 
Wildgoose,  of  Matlock  Bank,  is  tlie  contractor;  and 
Mr.  \\  illiam  Parnell,  of  Manchester,  is  clerk  of  the 
works. 


red  deal.  Messrs.  Seddon &Carter(Cardifr)werc  joint 
architects  with  Messrs.  James  & Morgan  (Cardiff) 
the  design  being  by  Mr.  Carter,  and  the  erection 
superintended  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Messrs.  Williams 
A:  bon.  of  Trefeinon,  Talgarth,  were  tlie  builders 
-Model  Ludginc  House.  Leith.  — The 
memorial  stone  of  a model  lodging-house  which  the 
Corporation  of  Leith  is  having  erected  on  the 
Improvement  ^heme  area  u.as  recently  unveiled  bv 
l^iley  Archibald.  T he  architect  of  the  building  fs 
Mr  James  Simpson,  and  Mr.  James  Kinnear  is  the 
builder.  The  lodging-house  is  to  cost  about  4,000/ 


New  Schools,  St.  Luke’s  Churc  h,  Wolvrr- 
HAMPTON. — The  memorial-stone  was  laid  recently 
of  the  new  schools  in  connexion  with  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Blakcnhall.  The  new  building,  which 
adjoins  the  present  schools,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
boys'  school,  and  will  accommodate  about  130 
scholars.  Inside  it  will  measure  70  ft.  by  22  ft.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  H.  Gough,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Beck. 

Alterations.  Baptist  Chapel,  Salendine 
Nook,  \ORKSHrRi;, — Alterations  to  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Salendine  Nook,  have  just  been  completed. 
They  embrace  a new  porch  and  vestibule,  the 
reseating  of  the  body  and  gallery  of  the  chapel,  the 
construction  of  an  external  staircase  for  the  choir, 
and  the  provision  within  the  shell  of  the  old  building 
of  a series  of  rooms  for  the  minister,  the  deacons, 
and  others.  The  alterations  and  improvements  are 
estimated  to  cost  3,500/.,  and  they  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Stocks, 
architect,  Huddersfield. 

Concreg.\tional  Church,  Middlesbrough. 
— On  the  20th  ult.  the  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Congregational  church  at  Middlesbrough  were  laid. 
The  church  will  be  cruciform  in  shape,  willi  nave, 
aisles,  double-gabled  transepts  and  choirs.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J,  Mitchell  Rottomley,  of  Middles- 
brough  and  Leeds,  and  the  contractors  are  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  Middlesbrough,  and  Mr.  R.  Snaitb, 
Darlington.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  church  and 
premises  for  school,  clubs,  and  other  departments, 
is  7.500/. 

Established  Church,  Titwood.  N.B.— The 
memorial  stone  of  the  Titwood  Established  Church 
was  laid  on  the  i8th  ult.  The  church,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  8,500/.,  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
is  being  erected  on  a site  at  the  corner  of  Glencairn 
Drive  and  Leslie-road.  The  principal  entrance  will 

through  a porch  on  the  north  front,  and  addi- 
tional doors  for  exit  will  be  provided  at  the  south 
and  east  of  the  church.  The  nave  seating  will  Ije 
entirely  within  the  side  aisle  piers  ; a gallery  will 
be  placed  in  the  north  transept  and  also  at  the  end 
of  the  nave,  the  pulpit  being  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  the  font  on  the 
other  side.  The  organ  will  be  divided,  and  occupy 
two  arched  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  nave  will  be  lighted  from  the  clearstory 
windows,  there  being  no  windows  in  the  aisle  pas- 
sages.  The  clearstory  and  the  large  west  windows 
will  l>e  divided  by  mullions  into  three  and  six  lights 
respectively,  and  have  the  upper  parts  filled  with 
varied  forms  of  tracery.  The  interior  walling  is  to  be 
finished  with  stone.  The  roof  will  be  a pointed 
arch,  lined  \\  ilb  wood,  and  having  rib  mouldings  at 
intervals  between  the  main  couples.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  over  1,000  sittings  in  the 
church,  and  a hall,  session-house,  vestry,  ladies’ 
room.  See.,  will  be  arranged  to  the  east  of  the 
church.  The  style  is  fifteenth-century  Gothic.  It 
is  intended  at  some  future  time  to  erect  a lower  in 
continuation  of  the  north  porch,  and  the  walls  and 
foundation  there  have  been  built  with  a view  to  this. 


The  contractors  are  -.—Mason  and  joiner  work, 
Alexander  Eaciie  Son  ; plumbing  work,  _ W. 
Hendry  & Son;  plaster  work,  A.  Calder  & Son; 
and  heating  and  ventilation,  J.  Royd  & Son.  The 
entire  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  FI.  E.  Clifford,  I.A., 
Glasgow. 

Post  Office.  Helensburgh.  Dumbarton.— 
On  the  20th  ult.  a new  Post  Office  was  opened 
at  Helensburgh.  The  building  occupies  a 
central  site  at  tiie  corner  of  Colquhoun-square  and 
Princes-street,  with  a frontage  to  the  former  of 
46  ft,,  and  to  the  latter  of  78  ft.  It  con- 
sists of  two  stories,  and  the  exterior  elevations  are 
in  the  Classic  style.  The  dome  and  cupola  on  the 
circular  corner  of  the  building  is  a conspicuous 
feature.  The  freestone  used  was  brought  from  Gifl- 
nock  (Juarry.  On  the  ground  floor  is  situated  the 
public  office,  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  is  entered  by  a 
porch  with  two  doorways.  Entering  from  this  office 
arc  the  postmaster's  room  and  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment room.  The  sorting-room  occupies  tlie  western 
side  of  the  ground  floor.  On  the  second  story  are 
three  rooms.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  was 
about  5,000/.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  Surveyor  for  Scotland  to  FI.M.  Office  of 
Works,  Edinburgh.  The  contractor  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  Alexander  Miller,  builder, 
Helensburgh  ; and  the  sub-contractors  were  Mr. 
John  Dick,  joiner ; Mr.  John  Horner,  plumber  ; 
Messrs.  J.  l^-  W.  Rain,  smiths  ; Mr.  William  Gart- 
shore,  plasterer;  Messrs.  W.  Thom  & Son,  slaters; 
Messrs.  J.  W.  M'Culloch  & Son,  painters;  and 
Messrs.  ].  & C.  Malloch,  glaziers.  'I'he  work  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  A.  Kennedy. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Lanivkt  Church, 
Bodmin. — memorial  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  tlie  parish  church  of  Lanivet.  It 
is  of  three  lights  and  tracery  in  Perpendicular 
style.  Three  single  figures  of  Abraham, 
Rebekah,  and  Daniel,  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  main  lights,  and  beneath  them  three 
subjects  of  scenes  from  their  lives.  In  the  tracery 
are  angels  bearing  emblems.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Fouracre  & Son,  of  Stonebouse, 
Plymouth. 

The  Lowem.  Memorial  in  Westminster 
.•\BBEY. — .Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  unveiled,  on  Tuesday, 
the  memorial  which  has  been  placed  in  honour  of  the 
late  James  Russell  Lowell  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter-house,  Weslininsler  Abbey.  The  memorial 
includes  a window  and  a bust  underneath.  The 
window  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  consists  of  three  lights.  In  the  centre  is 
the  figure  of  Sir  Launfal,  from  Lowell's  poem  of 
that  name,  below  is  an  angel  with  the  Holy  Grail, 
and  in  the  lowest  compirtment  the  incident  of  Sir 
Launfal  and  the  leper  is  represented.  The  right 
light  has  the  figure  of  St.  Botolph,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  church  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  from  which 
the  Massachusetts  city,  Lowell's  birthplace,  derived 
its  name ; below  is  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  light  on  the  left  contains  the  figure  of 
St.  Ambrose,  below  is  a group  representing  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  In  trefoils  above  the  side- 
lights are  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fk.vnce. — M.  Lucien  Magne  has  recommenced 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-.Vrts  his  course  of  lectures  on 
“The  History  of  Architecture";  and  M.  Baudot 
has  commenced,  at  the  Trocadi^ro  Museum,  a course 

on  “ French  Mediaeval  Architecture." The 

Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  put  at  the  disposition  of 
M.  Henri  Cros,  the  sculptor,  a studio  at  the  Sevres 
manufactory,  where  he  can  pursue  some  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  coloured  glazed 

ware. M.  Louis  Bonnier  has  obtained  the  first 

prize  in  the  competition  for  Ivry  Municipal  Buildings. 

There  is  talk  of  a subscription  being  opened 

for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Marshal 

MacMahon. The  competition  at  Bordeaux  for  the 

Girondin  monument  had  been  announced  as  awarded 
to  M.  Esqui^  (architect)  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Labatul  (sculptor).  Much  surprise  has  there- 
fore been  caused  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Municipality  have  changed  their  minds  and  awarded 
it  to  M.  Dumilatre  and  M.  Rich.  M.  Daumet,  as 
president  of  the  Society  Centrale,  has  protested 
energetically  against  this  breach  of  faith  witii  the 

first-named  competitors. M.  Peynot,  the  sculptor, 

has  finished  tlie  monument  to  be  erected  at  Lyons  to 
the  Republic,  and  part  of  the  work  is  already  in 

place. A new  hospital  for  aged  men  has  been 

opened  at  Pantin,  intended  especially  for  the 

communes  of  the  north-east  of  Paris. The 

statue  of  Chcvreul  at  .\ngers  will  be  inauguraled 

on  Sunday  week,  December  9. M.  Henri 

Meurillon,  architect,  of  Lille,  has  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  He  was  burn  at  .\rmentieres  and  was  a 

pupil  of  the  Ecole  Acadeniique  of  Lille. The 

Museum  of  Rouen  has  just  received  a statue  b)' 
M.  Ger6iiie,  “ f.a  Doaleur,"  as  well  as  a niiliiarv 
picture  by  Protais,  and  a series  of  drawings  by 
Hippolyte  Bellanger  and  Renouard  ; and  Baron 
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Rothschild  has  given  to  the  same  museum  a 
set  of  -medals  by  M.  Chaplain,  including 
portraits  of  MM.  Gerome,  Bonnat,  and  Meissonier. 

Many  of  the  artists  who  e.xhibit  at  the 

Champ  de  Mars  Salon  arc  anxious  as  to  what 
will  become  of  their  exhibition  room  in  the  Palais 
des  Beaux-Arts  when  the  1900  exhibition  is  to  be 
prepared.  The  treasurer  of  the  " Socitfdd  National 
des  Beaux-Arts,"  M.  Dubufe,  has  stated  through 
the  Press  that  his  society  had  acquired  the  right  to 
occupy  those  galleries  for  its  exhibition  until  1898. 
They  have  already  prepared  plans  for  other  and 
more  Suitable  galleries  after  that  date. 

) ■»  I 

MIS  CELL  A NEOU6. 

Annual  Dinnkk,  Cakuifi-  Mastek  Builders' 
As.sociation. — The  Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  fifth  annual  dinner  at  the  Angel 
Hotel  on  the  22nd  ult.  There  were  about  130 
present,  over  whom  Alderman  David  Jones  (Presi- 
dent) presided.  The  President  having  proposed  the 
loyal  toasts,  Mr.  W.  Geen  submitted  “The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,”  to  which  Captain  Bruce 
Vaughan  responded.  Mr.  J.  Strachan  proposed 
“Cardiff,”  and  Mr.  W.  'I'homas  proposed  the 
■'  .Architects  and  Engineers.”  Messrs.  Edwin  Seward 
and  S.  Rooney  replied,  Mr.  Seward  mentioned 
that  the  South  Wales  Association  of  Architects  had 
been  directly  allied  to  the  Royal  Institute,  and 
examinations  would  beheld  in  Cardiff.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  necessity  for  some  arrangement 
witli  operative  masons  and  plasterers  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  apprentices  if  those  trades  were  to 
maintain  their  necessary  strength.  Mr.  F.  H.  Lock 
then,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  presented  to  the 
President  a casket,  containing  an  illuminated  address, 
on  hi.s  retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of 
business.  The  address  expressed  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Alderman  David  Jones  was  held,  not  only 
by  the  Association,  but  by  the  general  community  of 
Cardiff.  The  President  thanked  the  members  for 
the  kindness  which  they  had  shown  him  that 
evening  and  on  all  occasions  in  connexion  with  the 
Association.  0;her  toasts  followed. 

Oak  Triptvch,  Old  St.  Paui-'s  Church, 
Edinburgh. — On  ihe  19th  ult. .in  Old  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Jeffrey-street,  Edinburgh,  Bishop  Dowden 
dedicated  the  new  triptych  which  has  just  been 
erected  over  the  altar  table.  It  is  the  gift  of  Miss 
Cranston,  of  Waverley  Park,  and  is  of  Gothic 
design,  decorated  with  carved  niches  and  foliated 
cornices,  and  crocketed  finials.  There  are  also  in 
the  various  niches  and  on  the  pinnacles  carved 
figures  of  saints  and  angels,  numbering  forty-one  in 
all,  and  so  arranged  as  to  have  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects selected  for  treatment— “ Christus  Propheta,” 
“Chrislus  Sacerdos,”  “Christus  Rex.”  “Christus 
S.alv.ator.”  Immediately  over  the  re-table  is  a 
cornice  enriched  with  small  niches  containing  the 
twelve  Apostles  with  their  emblems.  In  the  large 
centre  panel  over  this  is  to  be  placed  a painting 
copied  from  the  “ Holy  Child  Jesus  with  Madonna 
Enthroned,"  by  “ Benvenuto  da  Siena,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  The  two  side  wings  of 
ihe  triptych  are  divided  from  the  centre  panel  by 
a series  of  canopies  and  niches,  with  the  sculp- 
tured figures  already  mentioned.  At  about  20  ft. 
from  the  floor  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
cresting,  varying  in  design  over  the  centre  panel, 
with  shields  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion, 
The  two  wings  or  doors  of  the  triptych  are  hinged 
so  as  to  fold  over  and  enclose  the  centre.  They 
are  decorated  with  diaper  work  in  gold  and  colours. 
Two  spires  of  finials  rise  over  the  canopied  piers 
to  a height  of  about  26  ft.  above  the  chancel  floor, 
the  width  across  the  c.xtended  wings  being  16  ft. 
Most  of  the  work  has  been  laid  with  gold 
leaf,  the  hollows  only  being  picked  out  in  dark 
red.  The  figures  and  the  carved  “ Piela " panel 
are  the  work  of  Sebastian  Zwink,  of  C^berammergau. 
All  the  rest  of  the  work,  including  the  angels  holding 
scrolls,  is  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  wood  carver,  and 
the  gilding  and  colouring  is  by  Doig  & M'Kechnie. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  from 
designs  and  full-sized  drawings  prepared  by  the 
architects.  Messrs.  Hay  Henderson.  Edinburgh. 

Rekedosat  Peterborough  Cathedral.— The 
family  of  the  late  Dean  Saunders  is  about  to  erect  a 
reredos  to  his  memory  in  Peterborough  Cathedral. 
The  reredos,  we  understand,  has  been  designed  by 
^Ir.  Pearson,  R.A.  ; and,  according  to  the  Bristol 
Times  nnd  Mirror,  will  harmoni.se  with  the  chancel. 
At  the  four  corners  of  an  alabaster  canopy  there  will 
be  figures  representing  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
figure  at  the  eastern  end  will  be  that  of  St.  Peter, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Cathedral.  The  work  ha.s 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Davidson,  of  London.— 
An  Aberdeen  granite  memori.il  to  the  laie  Mr. 
H.  P.  Gates  has  just  been  completed  in  the  cemetery 
attached  to  the  Cathedral.  The  memorial  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough 
Mr.  Ruddle  supnlying  the  design. 

Measuring  Tiling. — correspondent  writes  to 
ask  “ whether  we  are  entitled  in  measuring  tiling  to 
take  _6  in.  for  cutting  (or  running  out)  eaves  in 
addition  to  the  usual  allowance  for  cutting,  namely, 

8 in."  The  practice  in  the  measurement  of  roof- 
tihng  is.  according  to  the  text-books  (e.^. , Hurst  and 
Laxton),  to  allow  an  extra  4 in.  in  width  for  ordinary 
eaves,  6 in.  for  dripping  eaves.  3 in.  for  raking 
cutting.  London  surveyors  usually  measure  6 in, 


extra  for  ail  eaves  to  begin  with,  and  an  extra  3 in. 
where  there  is  a raking  edge — in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  a lead  or  zinc  gutter  between  two 
internal  slopes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  as 
much  as  12  in.  extra  is  allowed  for  all  eaves. 

Drainage  of  Southwold,  Suffolk.— Colonel 
C.  H.  Luard,  R.E. , one  of  liie  inspectors  of  the 
I^ocal  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town-hall,  Southwold,  on  the  24th  ult.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  evidence  in  respect  of  the  application 
by  the  Town  Council  for  a loan  of  5,000/.  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Frederick  Beesley,  C.E. , of 
Westminster,  for  the  drainage  of  the  town. 

The  Art  Union  of  London. — We  have 
received  an  impression  of  the  presentation  plate  to 
subscribers  this  year,  an  etching  by  Mr.  Macbeth, 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis's  “Summer  Time”  ; a good 
reproduction  of  a fine  work. 

\ ♦ I 


LEGAL. 

A QUESTION  OF  DRAINAGE. 

In  the  Ch.ancery  Division  on  Thursday,  November 
23,  judgment  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the 
case  of  Stret ton's  Derby  Brewery  Company  (Limited) 
V.  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Derby,  it  being  an 
action  for  an  injunction  by  the  plainiifts.  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  a brewery  abutting  on  Ashbourne- 
road,  in  the  borough  of  Derby,  against  the  defend- 
ants. the  Corporation  of  Derby,  acting  by  the  Town 
Council,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
borough. 

It  appeared  that  many  years  ago,  in  exercise  of 
their  statutory  duties,  the  defendants  provided  a 
system  of  drainage  for  the  district,  and  as  part  of 
that  system  made  the  sewer  that  passes  under  the 
road  in  which  the  plaintiffs’  brewery  was  situated. 
The  brewery  was  erected  some  years  after  the  sewer 
was  made,  part  being  built  in  1869,  and  other  parts 
in  1876,  1880,  and  1881.  As  the  different  parts  of 
the  brewery  were  erected,  the  owners  for  the  time 
being  e.xercised  their  statutory  rights  and  drained 
them  into  the  sewer  by  communications  which  had 
to  be,  and  were,  first  approved  of  by  the  defendants. 
These  communications  respectively  ran  to  the 
sewer  from  the  floors  of  the  cellars  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  brewery,  which  floors  were  slightly 
above  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  so  that  the  cellars 
could  not  be  flooded  from  the  sewer  until  the  sewer 
got  filled  and  a pressure  was  caused  in  it,  which 
forced  the  contents  of  the  sewer  up  the  com- 
munications through  the  floors  of  the  cellars.  On 
June  25,  1891,  a heavy  storm  occurred  which  blocked 
the  sewer  and  drove  the  sewage  up  the  plaintiffs' 
communications  to  their  cellars,  and  flooded  the 
cellars  for  a short  time  for  a depth  of  about  3 ft., 
and,  after  the  flood  retired,  left  some  inches 
or  so  of  sewage  matter  on  the  floors  of 
the  cellars.  This  caused  damage  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  they  complained  to  the  defendants.  In  May 
and  June  other  floodings  occurred,  and  the  plainiifts 
made  further  complaint  of  the  damage  they  had 
sustained.  The  action  was  commenced  in  August, 
1892,  and  another  flooding  occurred  in  July,  1893. 
The  learned  judge  found  in  making  their  existing 
system  of  drainage,  and  in  constructing  the  sewer, 
the  defendants  had  exercised  due  care  and  were  not 
guilty  of  negligence.  He  also  found  that  when  the 
communications  between  the  brewery  and  the  sewer 
were  made,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the 
sewer  was  well  constructed  and  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  draining  the  district,  and  could  cause  no 
flooding,  or  probability  of  flooding,  to  the  brewery. 
It  was  also  established  that  the  floodings  did  not 
arise  from  any  w.ant  of  repair  in  the  defendants' 
sewer. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  giving  judgment,  found 
that  the  defendants,  up  to  the  time  when  the  action 
was  commenced,  or  up  to  the  date  of  the  trial,  were 
not  guilty  of  negligence  or  of  want  of  reasonable 
care  and  diligence  in  maintaining  the  existing  sewer, 
and  in  not  providing  a new  sewer  or  system  of 
drainage,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  be  held 
liable  under  Section  19  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
187;;. 

The  action,  therefore,  was  dismissed  with  costs. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  December  i. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). 
—Mr.  Leonard  H.  Appleby  on  “ Form-S  of  Tensile  Test 
Pieces.”  7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  December  4. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — General  Meet- 
ing (Busines.'i)  for  members  only.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  R.  Godfrey  on  “The 
Local  Government  Bill.  1893."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  on 
“ Some  Practical  Examples  of  Blasting."  7.30  p.m. 

London  /nstitutioti.~h'iC\me  by  Professor  C.  V.  Boys 
entitled  “ When  and  Why  an  Electric  Spark  Oscillates." 
5 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — \ Series  of  Lantern 
Slides,  illustrative  of  English  and  Continental  Architecture, 
to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson.  6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Professor 
Goodman  on  “ Testing  Materiftls  "—a  practical  demon- 
stration. 7.30  p.m. 


Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— The  Art  of  Book 
and  Newspaper  Illustration,'’  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn : II. 
8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  5. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers. — Resumed  Discussion 
upon  the  papers  on  “ Impounding  Reservoirs  in  India,  and 
the  Design  of  Masonry  Dams."  by  Mr.  Clerke,  Mr. 
Sadasewjee,  Colonel  Jacob,  and  Professor  Kreuter.  8 p.  m. 

Society  0/  Biblical  Archaology. — 8 p.m. 

Glasgmv  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  N.  Pater- 
son on  “ Planning  of  Hospitals."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Dece.mber  6. 

South  Kensington  Museum  (Lecture  Halt). — Lectures 
on  “Greek  Sculpture,"  by  Miss  E.  Sellers:  III. 
“Skopas.”  5 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  F.  M.  Evanson  on 
“ Water-Saving  Machinery."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  {Dublin). — 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  35,  Dawson-strect. 

Royal  ArcluBolegieal  Institute  of  Great  Britain  nnd 
Ireland.— {i)  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Athena 
•and  Enceladus  as  Represented  on  a Greek  Vase";  (2) 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  M.A.,  on  “The  Introduction  of 
Armom!  Bearings  into  England."  4 p.m. 

British  Archwotogical  Association. — (t)  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine  on  “ Discovery  of  Part  of  the  Saxon  Abbey  Church, 
Peterborough  " ; (2)  Dr.  Russell  Forbes  on  “ The  Excava- 
tion of  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine  Rome.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— ’Sir.  Frederic  Villiers  on  “ An  Artist's 
View  of  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair."  8 p.m.  ' 

Thursday,  December  7. 

University  College. — Lectures  on  Greek  Sculpture : 
“ Pheidias  to  Lysippus,”  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner. 
VIII.  “Lysippus."  5 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  December  8. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Owen  Fleming  on 
“The  Inefficiency  of  the  Modern  Workman."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  the  Sanitation  0/ 
Industries  and  Occupations).— 'Proitsios  T.  Oliver  on 
“ Metallic  Poisons,  Lead  and  Arsenic."  8 p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Mr.  S.  Cutler,  Jun.,  on 

“Coal-Gas  Manufacture  and  Recent  Improvements  of  the 
Plant  employed  therein."  8.  p.m. 

InstitutionofCivii  Engineers.— Visit  to  inspect 
the  Cask-making  Machinery  at  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & 
Co.'s  Works,  King’s-rd.,  Chelsea.  2.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,271. — Reversible  Windows:  John  Lumiey  and 
Thomas  Linskitl. — This  improvement  consists  in  the 
special  construction  of  the  meeting  faces  of  the  sash  and 
hanging  slides,  which  are  formed  of  plates  of  metal,  shaped 
to  form  rebate  or  weather-guards  by  locking  together,  such 
metal-plates  also  altogether  obviating  sticking  from  mois- 
ture, and  allowing  complete  and  easy  reversal  of  the 
sashes,  which  are  secured  by  special  latches  when  closed. 

23ii77- — Earthenware  Samtarv  Pipes,  &c.— 
Reginald  Stanley. — This  invention  relates  to  an  improved 
machine  for  manufacturing  such  pipes  by  moulding,  and 
especially  for  the  supply  of  a stream  of  plastic  clay  to  the 
mould  to  form  the  .sockets  by  suitable  dies. 

23,636. — Do.mestic  Fire-Grates. — William  AUardyce. 
— The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  ensure  the  consumption 
of  smoke  and  gases  arising  from  newly-added  fuel,  which  is 
effected  by  making  the  grate  in  the  shape  of  a box,  mounted 
in  the  sides  of  the  stove,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation. 
When  fresh  fuel  is  added,  a half-turn  is  given  by  a lever, 
and  the  fre.shly-added  fuel,  being  brought  to  the  bottom  of 
the  grate,  has  to  .send  its  products  of  combustion  through 
the  incandescent  fuel  then  above  it. 

J7.538. — Svi'KON  Flushing  Cisterns:  Johann  D. 
.WAer— This  invention  relates  to  Hushing  cisterns  for 
water-closets,  &c. , in  which  a liell  syphon  is  provided  in 
the  cistern.  It  is  arranged  by  passing  througli  the  bottom 
thereof,  the  said  cistern  being  provided  with  an  exteriorly- 
pivoted  arm  and  float. 

16,237. — Brick-making  Machines  : Samuel E.  Haskin. 
— In  .1  machine  of  the  rotary’  type  the  compression-wheel 
is,  according  to  this  invention,  converted  into  another 
mould-wheel,  so  that  two  bricks  are  formed  simultaneously! 
This  obviates  the  formation  of  pencils  or  roils  of  clay  by 
the  impact  of  an  inflexible  pressure-wheel 

17,358. — Thin  Plasters  on  Cement  Walls:  Theodor 
Lehmann. — This  invention  relates  to  forming  thin  partition 
walls  without  wood  or  metal  lattice. work  for  foundation  or 
support.  Grooves  are  cut  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  room, 
and  the  door-frame  .supported  in  its  proper  position.  Board- 
ing is  then  temporarily  fixed  in  the  grooves,  the  plaster  or 
cement  built  up  against  this,  and  the  boarding  then  removed. 
Floor-cement,  with  stucco-plaster  and  sand,  is  the  best 
matcri.tl.  Walls  uf  13  ft.  in  height  can  thus  be  built. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

November  13. — 21,561,  T.  Houghton,  Sash-fastener.— 
21,562,  J.  Houghton,  Joint  to  Meeting  Rails  of  Sashes. 
21.557,  G.  Newman,  Door-closing  Springs  and  Cheeks  — 
21,643,  The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company,  Limited,  and 
J.  Phillips.  Gully  Catch-pits  and  Traps. 

November  14.-21,688,  T,  Geggie,  Window  Sashes. — 
21,728,  A.  Bridgman  and  D.  Iloise,  Saw  Benches  and 
Sawing  Machines. 

November  15. — 21,763,  G.  Kirk,  Chipper  Blocks  for 
Wood  Moulding  Machines.— 21,795,  W.  Young,  Hanging 
Window  Sashes. — 21,799,  G.  Gray  and  C.  Batsione,  Con- 
structing Window  Sashes.— 2t, 801,  J.  & W.  Horsfall, 
Window  Draught-excluder,  Burglar  Proof,  and  Prevention 
of  Rattling  m_  Stormy  Wcainer. — 31,841,  M.  Smith, 
Ceiling  Decoration. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  AdrerlLsed.  1 


I D«ei?ai 
I to  b« 
Idelirered 


leolatioii  Hospital 1 BUydou-on*Tyue  Loo.  I 


School  Buildings,  Stoneyliollue  ILoc*!)... Buniley  Bch.  Bd Dec.  18 

■Shellvie.  Sea  Bathe,  &e.  &c SoiUhend-on-Sm  Corp.  . 301.  l.V.  and  101 J.an  31'94 

•Conservative  Cluh,  Sajidown,  lelc  of  Wight.  The  Cuiutnlltee  51.  58.  21.  Sa No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Katerialj. 


Additioue  to  School  Buildings,  Denton 

Holme 

Levelling.  Metalling,  ic.  Suiibury-lane, 

Walton-on-Thatuet  

Boeds  at  Workhouse  

•Ca>l-Iron  Work 

LatioiirerB’  Cottagei.  Majuctown  and  Snug- 

borough  . , 

Eight  Cottage*.  Whetley  Hill,  Bradford, 

Yorks  

SeweringT  Kerbiiig,  Ac.  Portland-plnce. .. . 

Nnglne  and  Boiler  House,  Ac 

Covering  Platform.  Ac 

Sewerage  Works,  Pipes.  Ac 

Paving,  Quarrying.  Ac 

Improvenieut  Works,  Tlioi-utree  and  other 

Streets... 

Hotel.  HIskIn.  Mouutain  Ash,  Siam 

Rebuilding  No.  73,  Coniinerclal-toad,  New- 
port. Mon 

Sewerage.  Poadmaking,  Ac.  Meyrtek  Park 

School  Buildings,  St.  Alhens-roiid 

Footways.  Ac.  Asbley-road  

Drainage  Works,  Liberty  Bail  Estate, 

Addlestone 

Alteratloni,  Ac.  to  Police  Stations.  Berry 

and  Paiidy 

Police  Stations.  TafTs  Well  and  Hin 

•Underground  Water  Tank 

Additions  to  School  Buildings, 

Whitby  

Additions  to  School  Buildings 

Artisans'  Dwelllugi,  SharUtuii, 

WakeBeld  

•Sewerage  Works  

•Wembley  Paik  Drainage  

•School  of  Art.  Science.  Ac. 

Building  Yoiidcn's  Court.  Ac,  Clarendon 
Estvte 


By  whom  Ri-qulced. 

Architect.  Surreyor, 
or  Eugineer. 

Carlisle  School  Board 

T.  Taylor  Scott 

Com.  of  Sewen,  City 
of  London 

do. 

North  Dublin  Union 

do.  , 

Klnu'a  Lyiiu  Corp 

Ealitijt  LuckI  Board  ., 

Walker  A ColUnsou  .. 

E.  J.  Sileock  

Braiuwell  & Harris  .. 

Local  Board  

Halifax  Corporation  .. 

Brierley  & Holt 

E.  R.  8.  Eacoli 

do. 

do. 

Bournemouth  Twn  C. 
Dartford  School  Board 
Poole  Town  Council  .. 

F.  W.  Lacey 

G.  H.  Tait 

Juo.  BHord  

T>  0.—. 

Gltmorgnn  C.  C 

do. 

Veatry  of  Bt.  Pancras 
Pryup  Board  School 

((ffleial  

do. 

H.  Rubinsou 

Risca  (Moil.)  Sch.  Bd. 

Geo.  Rosser  

Davonpott  Town  Conn. 
Hendon  R.S.A 

ogiciai  

do. 

do. 

do. 

Tenders 
to  be 

delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


i.  Ac. 


Duberus.*,  near 


Jetty,  near  Pier 

•Ilmilte  Edge  Kerb.  A* 

Eight  Dwelling  Hoiism 

Oldham  

Brick  Uaeholder  Tank 

•Stores  and  Materials  

Clock  Towvr.  Cattle  Blarket 

Sewerage  Work*.  Newbridge  Distrk  . 
Engine  and  Boiler  Houses,  at  Pumping 

StHtiou  

Sewerage  Works,  Tanks.  A 


rage  « 


...  w Baths.  M’inter  Gardeui,  Ac 

School  Buiidiiigs,  Manor-road 

Waiting  Room*.  Walls.  Ac.  Pumbrey  . 
Storage  Tank,  Ac 


•Drill  Shed.  Ac.  Hove  

Steel  Girder  Bridge.  Dundalk 

Water  Supply  Works  

Luuatlc  Asylum.  Blackhi 
Shops  and  Storerooi 

l>orough  

Shaft  Sinking,  Mountain  Mine,  Cliorley, 


I,  Woodsb 


Peter- 


Lnlic! 


Flooring  Church,  Dartmouth  

Additions  to  "Claremont"  Hotel,  Harro- 
gate   

Warehouse,  Rol>ert'«  Yani,  Burnley 

Fair  Semi-DeUchod  Villas.  Menstun, 


Additioiiul  School  Buildiugs,  Liu 

Canibt 

•Fuundiitioii*  of  Piers,  Ac.  for  Bridgu. . 


By  whom  Required. 


Norwich  Corpor.itioii 
Droylsden  (Lancs.)  Loc. 

Llandudno  Impt  Com. 
Pliiniste.d  Bd.of  Wk*. 

Harrogate  Gas  Co 

Nottingham  Cotp 

Salford  Corp 

Wolverhampton  Corp. 

Ola.sgow  Corp 

Waltoa-le-Dale  L.B... 

Stockport  Corp 

Harrogate  Corporation 
West  Ham  Sch.  lid.  .. 

G.  W.  R,  Co 

Blackrock  ami  Kings- 
town Drainage  Board 

Adminilty 

G.  N.  R.  Co.  (Ireland) 
Gaiusliorongh  Loc.  Bd. 

E.  Sellars  

Rev.  J,  C.  Louse 


iTenders 

'dollvered. 


L,  P.  Marshall . . 


W,  Hurst  

E.  I'.  StvpIieiiBon  . 
Uffleial  


I Dec.  12 
I do, 

' Dec.  la 


.Tno,  KIrkA  Sons 

T.  Newldggtilg 

A.  Brown  

iitItMnJ 

R.  E.  W.  Barrington.. 


Ellington  A WooLvII., 

J.  K.  Spencer  

A.  M.  Fowler 

Baggallay  A Brisbiwe 
Newman  A Jaogues  . . 
Ogiciai  


do. 


do. 


Dec. 


do 


W.  O.  Strype  

niHniu  

W,  U.  Mills 

Jabei  Church  

Stones  A Oradwell . , 


M.  Hall  . 


Dec,  13 
do. 

Dec.  '20 
Dec,  '22 
Dec.  21 
Jan,  10'94 
Jan.  20 

No  date 


do 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Junior  Architectural  Assistants ’ LondonCountyCouaci! 

•Temporary  Architectural  Assistant Harrogate  Corp 

•Building Inspector  iiud  Sotuiigb  Engineer's 

Assislint  St  Helens  Corp 

•Furenieii  of  Works.  Lages Crown  Agoiita  for 

I Coluuu's  

•Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  ' Uotherhithe  Viatry];.. 

•Surveyor  do. 

•Clerk  of  Works , Tottenham  Local  Bd. 

•Engineer's  Assistant  Wakefield  R.S  A 


2',  per  week 

350f.  Ac 

200f 

IlOOf.  Ac,  ... 
31.  10* 


AppUca- 
tions  to 
be  in. 


Thotf  marked  uith  an  Asterisk  (*')  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vi. , and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxi.  and  ixiii. 


Ndyember  16. — 21,667,  K-  Green.  Drain  Traps.— 21,872,  ' 
F.  Maclean  and  R.  Kay,  Hingeing  Sliding  Sash-windows, 
to  Open  Inwards.— at. 876,  G.  Dean,  Hoflman’.s  Kiln. — 
21,878,  J.  Holloway,  Sewage  Outfall  Grid. — 21,892,  J. 
Stokes.  Plough  Irons  for  Plough  Planes. — 21,900,  J.  Sharp, 
Firegrates. — 21.907,  C.  McDonald,  Guiding  and  Working 
Reciprocating  Saws.— 21,925,  L.  Meyhoefer,  Flush  Bolts 
for  Doors,  &c. 

Novpmuer  17. — 21.971,  H.  Blake  and  G.  D.ty,  Sash 
Hanging.  — 21,981,  C.  KOotc,  Starting  .Syphons  in  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 22,015,  J.  Lowe,  Flooring  Cramps. 

Novemdlr  18.-22,072,  J.  Slater,  Fire-grates. — 22,085, 
O.  W.altis,  Pur  or  Mortar  Mills. — 22,084,  W.  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  Apparatus  for  Levelling. — 22,093,  Bannochic, 
Fire-grat«s.— 22.103,  A.  Boult,  Mort.ar,  22,105, 
Defries,  indow-fi  ames. — 22,130,  O.  Holier,  Stoves. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,457.  H.  Wardingly  and  W.  Cooke,  Att.ichment  for  the 
Connexion  of  Window  or  other  Cords. — 17,331,  A.  Mary, 
Processes  for  the  Production  of  While  Lead. — 18,476,  C. 
Hall  and  T.  Wy.-m,  Combination  Milre-cut  and  Cramp. — 
19,101,  W.  Farr.-ir,  Window  Ventilator.— 20,056,  R.  Harry, 
Preventing  the  Rattling  of  Windows. — 20.253,  Walters 

and  F.  Stone,  Preservative  Coaling  for  Iron  and  Steel. — 
®°,747,  J.  Cope,  Preventing  the  Escape  of  Sewer-gas. — 
20,740,  T.  Kelly.  Ball-water  Hydrants. — 20,876,  W.  Dodd, 
Fixing  C>la.s«  in  Windows.— 20,880.  E.  Dickinson,  Weather 
Boards  or  flr.TtiElit  Preventers. — 20,042,  T.  I.ees,  Wood 
Planing  Mui.hint-''.  -•1,061,  T.  Elgar,  H.mging  Window 
•Sashes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

/o  feer  Tivo  Months.) 

20,781,  ^.  Holman.  Apparatus  for  Heating  and  Venli- 
l.aiing,  m 're  esjurciallj-  intended  for  use  in  creating  Currents 
for  the  Ventilation  of  Sewers. — 21.245,  C.  Fitzgerald, 
Glazing.  — 1,067,  J-  hher.son  and  H.  Crisp,  Tops  or  Guards 
for  Chimnevs  and  Ventilating  Shafts. — 13,479,  F.  Glass, 
Hydraulic  Lifts  and  Cranes. — 17,620,  k.  & H.  Clark, 
Window  Fastener.—  9 439,  E.  Dandy,  Upholstery  Hooks. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Is'ovEMi'VR  t6.— By  Dyer,  Sen  «&•  Hilton  (at  F..a't  Grin- 
stead)  ; '‘The  Clacks"  and  i a.  o r.  29  p..  near  Lingfidd, 
f.  280/.  ; a Plei  of  f.  l.-ind,  Crawley  Down,  601'.  ; an 
enclosure  of  f.  land,  ; a.  i r. . 165/. 


November  20.— By  U'.  Houehtoni  56,  South  Grove, 
Walthamstow,  and  2.  Side-rd.,  u.t.  44  jts.,  g.r.  2/.,  175/.  ; 
36,  Cornwallis-rd-.  Holloway,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.' 
32/.,  250<’.— By  E.  Wood:  9 to  39  odd,  Shaftesbury-st., 
Tottenham,  u t.  88  >ts..  g.r.  42'.,  575/.  ; 150.  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith,  u.t.  898  yrs..  g.r.  10/.,  too'.— By  Collier &* 
Henderson  : 39,  North-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  and  88.  Salisbun-- 
st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  30/..  r.  gi/.,  330/.— By  Montagu 
Robinson:  14.  15.  Stewart -St.,  Spitalfields,  f.r.  105A, 
1.605/.:  21,  Stewart-st.,  and  5,  Fort-st.,  Ct.  So/.,  910/.; 
“ The  Warren,"  Clapham  Pk.,  and  acres,  u.t.  31  yrs., 
g r.  25/.,  r.  60/..  360/.  ; 13  to  23  odd,  Hanover-st..  Peckhani! 


u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  189/.,  1,400/.  ; 35,  37,  42,  Lynd- 
hursi-rd.,  f.,  r.  118/.,  1,530/.  ; 3,  Elm-grove,  u.t.  34  yrs., 
g.r.  2/.,  r.  t6/.,  155/.  ; No.  i6a,  Stockwell  Pk.  Cres.,  u.t. 
32  yrs.,  g.r.  si.  3s.,  r.  57/.,  375/. 

NoveiiIber  21. — By  P,  H.  Clarke:  94,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  46/.,  405/. — By 
Bean,  Burnett,  Eldridge : 284,  Friern-rd.,  Dulwich, 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  200/.  ; 36  to  42  (even),  Carlingford- 
rd.,  West  Green,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  120/.,  905/.  ; 30, 
King-st.,  Portman-sq.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  640/. — By 
Oakley,  Fisher,  <5?»  Co.  : 8,  Allred-st.,  City-fd.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 
g.r.  4/.  5s.,  r.  40/.,  280/.  : 95,  Cloudesiey-rd.,  Islington,  u.t. 
30  JTS.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  42/.,  255/.  ; No.  220,  Gray's  Inn-rd.,  u.t. 
8 yrs.,  g.r.  5?.  5s.,  r.  65^.,  320/.  ; 136,  Leighton-rd.,  Kentish 
Town,  u.t.  42  JTS.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  285/. ; 69,  71,  73,  King's- 
rd.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  6J  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  19s.,  no/.  ; 2,  3, 
Little  Coram-st.,  Brunswick-sq.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s., 
r.  60/.,  65/.  ; 8,  Cuniiingham-pl.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  29 
jT.s.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.,  37^.  ; t,  Goldsmith-pl.,  Kilburn,  u.t. 
50  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.c.  3/.,  r.  24/.,  225/.;  7,  Trevor-pl., 
Knightsbridge,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/.,  360/.  ; 24, 
Monipelier-pl.,  Brompton,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  2Jt., 
>95^-  ; 47i  Smith-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  2 yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  19s.,  r. 
so/.,  sol. 

November  22. — By  T.  X.  Turner:  19,  Milton-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  f.,  r.  32/.,  440/. — Bj-  J.  <5h  R.  Kemp  So" 
Co.:  45  and  47,  Torriano-.'^v.,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
g.r  14/.,  r.  96/.,  760/. — By  R.  I'idey  6^  Son:  104,  Albion- 
rd..  Dalston,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  si.  10s.,  305/.  : 48,  Packing- 
lon-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  43  jts.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  55/..  400/.  ; 
4,  Prehend-st.,  u.t.  43  jts.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  55/.,  425/.  ; 56,  Bfy.ant- 
wood-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  38/.,  335/. 
—By  Woods  dN  Snelling:  68,  Farm  Lane,  Walham  Green. 
Sold  before  .\uction.— By  Spearman,  Climpson  <fr*  John- 
son : 31,  Bmnswick-st.,  Hacknej',  u.t.  23  jts.,  g.r.  12/.  ]6s., 
r.  32/.,  75/;  38,  40  and  42,  Wa!singham-rd.,  Clapton,  f.r. 
?5/-*  i»i3°/-  : 131  and  T31A,  London  Wall,  Ciij- of  London, 
i.g.r.  of  120/.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  2,210^ — By  Oakley,  Fisher 
Co.  : 7,  Little  MarjTebone-st.,  Slarj-lebone,  u.t.  4 jts.,  g.r. 
12/.,  i2o/.  ; 53,  (^ueen  Aimc-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  u.t.  3 jts., 
g.r.  52/.,  r.  135/.,  200/.  ; Improved  rental,  52/.  jos., 
Winsley-st..  Ox'ford-sl.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  545/.  ; 2,  Belgrave- 
mews,  Belgravia,  I.g.r.  of  14/.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  95/. ; 46,  Davies- 
st.,  Berkeley-sq..  u t.,  2 jts.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  150/.,  100/. 

November  23. — By  H.  Stacey:  i and  2,  St.  Mark's 
Cottages,  Reigate,  f.,  r.  147/.,  2,oom.  ; a plot  of  land,  Alma- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  950/. ; “ Reigate  Hill  Lodge  " and  “ Green- 
point,"  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  sot.,  r.  115/.,  1,000/. f.g.r.  of 
15/.  15s.,  Park-st.,  Stoke  Newington,  Reversion  in  75  yrs., 
4ioi.— By  J.  r.  Avion:  114,  Pcnningtoii-st.,  St.  George'.-,- 
in-E.,  f.,  no/. — Bj*  Geo.  Gouldsniith,  Son  Co.:  127, 
Beaufon-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  80  vrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s..  600/.— By 
Phillips.  Lea  Daz'ies : ‘‘Fisher  Green,"  King's-rd., 
Richmond,  f.,  1,310?. — By  C.  P.  Whileley:  28,  Dcacon-st., 
Walworth,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  42/.,  355.— By  /•'.  J. 
Bisley  dz*  Sons  : 45,  Adam’s  Gardens,  Rotherhithe,  f., 
160/.  ; 4 and  6,  Neptune-st.,  f.,  6iol.  34  and  36,  St.  Marj' 
Church-st.,  f.,r.  53*.,  805^. 

November  24. — By  Boyce  Evens : 30,  Westinoreland- 
pl.,  City-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/.,  405/.  ; 67  to  77  odd,  De  Beauvoir 
Cres.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  s:l.  los.,  r.  184/.,  goal.  ; 
13,  Curzon-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  37  jts.;  g.r.  si.  17$.  6d.,  r.  30/., 
230/.  ; 37,  38,  Murray-st.;  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  tos.,  r.  66/., 
500/. — By  R.  Reid:  No.  188,  O.\ford-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 


200/.,  7,000/.  ; No.  52,  Regent's  Pk..rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 
17/.,  r.  no/.,  900/.  : 36,  38,  42,  Regent’s  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  54 
yrs.,  g.r.  49/.,  2,230/. — By  Thurgood  Martin:  228  to 
254  even,  Sebert-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  f.,  r.  105/.,  1,045/.  ; 216 
to  224  even,  Sebert-rd.,  f.,  r.  93/.,  975/.  ; 153,  177,  i79i 
Sebert-rd.,  f.,  r.  8i/.,  870/.  ; 7,  9,  Lorne-rd.,  f.,  r.  51/.,  4S0/.  ; 
15,  Cranmer-rd.,  f.,  r.  24/.,  305/.  ; A plot  of  f.  land,  Seberf- 
rd..  200/.  ; “ West  Ham  Hall  ’’  and  1 a.  2 r.  20  p.,  1,700/.  ; 
26,  Avenue-rd.,  f.,  r.  31  10s.,  255/.  ; E.tst  Hamei-rd., 
Barnet,  f.  house  and  shop,  r.  25/.,  260/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Z.ix/r.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground  rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c,) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greeahean,  B.C. 

ton  e/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..loao  e/10/0  15/13/0 
SequoU.U.S.ft.cQ  9/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  a.'s'o  3T0/0 

Birch,  do 9/5/0  3,'s'o 

Elm,  do 30/0  45/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/5/0  9/10/0 

Oak,  do 9/15/0  s/o/o 

Canada  5/>o/o  7/0/0 

Pino.  Canada  red  9/15/0  3 5/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  9/10/0  4/iS^o 
Lath.  D'ntslc,  lath  4/10/0  s/io/o 
Nt.  Petersburg..  5/0/a  5/ia/o 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

Sec.,  log a/ro/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  cro'*m  9/10/0  Vis/o 
Deals,  Finland 
9nd  & 1st  sid  too  8/0/0  il  .. . 
Do.  4lh  Ac  3rd  7.10/e  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0  9'o/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

ist yellow  ....  10/e/e i3'io/o 

Do.  and  yellow.,  8/0/0  g/0/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  I ' ’ 

Swedish 8/0/0  1 . .. . 

White  Sea 8/0/016/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  ta.'io/o  »9'io/o 
Do.  do. and  ....  17/0/018/10/ 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sic.  7/10/0  lo/io, 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  g'o/o  ii/o, 
Do.  do.  3rd  I 

New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards. 


6/10/0  7/15/0 
6/0/0  7/s/o 
3'o/o  15/0/0 


e/»o;'6  0/15/0 


Do.  2nd  0/7/3 


>/ia/6 

"'ll 

/6i 

t/6 


Mahogany.  Cuba 
St  Domingo. 

Mexican  ^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Roso,  Rio S'o/o  90/0/0 

Bahia  7/0/a  18/0/0 

SiHn,  St  Do- 

logo  _ 0/0/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  [c«nUHued\. 

Sadn,  Porto  Rico  o/o/t  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  0/0/3}  o/W? 

METALB. 

Iron— Pig,  to  Scot- 
land   ton  930  o/o/o 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London &li7/4  60/a 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/7/6  s/to/o 

Do.  Stalfordshlro, 

In  London 6/0/e  6/ie/o 

COPPHR— British 

cake  and  Ingot  45'io/o  41^0/0 
Best  selected  ..  46  5,^0  46  15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  oic/o 

Chili,  bars *3/1/3  Xj'Sg 

YELLOWMBTALlb  o/o/4  O/O/S 
L B A D-PIg, 

Danish ton  9/11/3  9i>;6 

English  com, 

brands  9/i5'o  o/o/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft 

and  upwards....  ti/e/e  o’o/o 

Pipe ii/io/o  o/o/o 

Z I U C — English 

sheet too  so  15/0  ofo/a 

VleUJe  Mon- 
tague   9t/5'o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 7S'7,«  IS'ilH 

Australian 7S/17/6  7e'7/6 

English  Ingots..  7910/0  80/0/0 

Banca 70'o/o  79'it>/o 

BlUlton  76i’o/e  76  13/0 


OILS. 

LL-iseed ton  90^7,6  ao/12,6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  55  o/e  o.’o/o 

Do.  Ceylon »7'S^o  0/0  0 

Palm.  L^gos s6,  io/o  o/e/o 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale,. 93'5/o  aj/to.'o 

Do.  brown  tilto.'o  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . si/io/o  23/0/0 

Oleine aa/o/o  94/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/e/e  ^o/o 

Do.  refined ^0/0  la/o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  e/ig’e 
Archangel.. — w o/ia/6  o/o/( 


iCommunIcailons  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thttredays.] 


BRADFORD  (Vorksl.— Accepted  for  the  extension  of  a combing' 
Sited,  Tong.  Mr.  T.  Barker,  architect.  5,  Bond-street,  Bradford. 
Quantities  By  the  architect 

Mason.— G.  Dixon.  Birkenshaw  .£*,370  o o 

yowr.— Toothill  & Balmforth,  Bradford 985  10  o 

Jron/ounders. — Whitehead  Bros..  Parsley  ....  460  o 0 

Slater. — F,  Thompson.  Stanningley 295  o o 

Plumbtrs.—}.  Booth  & Son.  Dudley-hill,  Brad- 
ford   223  19  6 

Plasterer. — T.  Bolton,  Bradford  125  o 0 

Painter. — T.  Marsland,  Bradford 90  o 0 

Gates  and  Railings.— Bagshaw  & Son, 

Batley  54  o 0 

Steam  Marsden  & Co.,  Heckmond- 

wike  J,330  0 0 


BRISTOr,.— For  underdraining  a portion  of  Canford  Farm, 
Westbury.oii.Trym,  together  with  outfall.  Src..  for  the  Barton  Regis 
Union  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  A.  F.  J.  Cotterell,  C.E..  Lonsdale 
Chambers,  Bafdwin-street,  Bristol:— 

tv.  H.  Smith  £950  D o [ W.  F.  Green  £738 

G.  Heard 769  iS  4 F.  K.  Martin.  St. 

I.  Perkins 761  o o I George's,  Bristol*  . . 637 

• Accepted. 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £798.] 


CASTLEFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  o.  school 
luDdings,  cookery,  and  laundry  centres,  Welbeck-street.  for  the 
school  Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Hartley,  architect,  Carlton-chambers. 
Castleford.  Quantities  by  Mr,  W.  Hoffman  Wood,  Park-square, 
Leeds 

Excavators.  Bricklayers,  and  Masons. — Watson 

ArElsworth.  South  Milford,  Yorks £2,850  0 t 

Car/vnlers  and  y<i/«rrj.— David  Terry  Si  Sons 

H'ghlown,  Casileford • 1,34010  c 

Plasterer.-Geotge  Binns,  North-street,  Castle- 

ford ,20  o c 

Slater.  — Samuel  Evison,  I’ontefract-road, 

Castleford  X2r  0 c 

Plumber  and  Glazier. — Richard  Nicholson, 

Aire-strect,  Castleford  452  o c 

/Vri';irrr.—J.  Foster.  Hightown,  Castleford  ....  171  5 c 


Nowell  & Robson  .. 

E.  Parry 

A,  Kellet  

E,  Rogers  & Co.... 

iMears 

ry  Bros 

H.  I.  Greenham  .... 
G.  Wimpey  & Co, . , 

S.  Hudson 

T.  Adams 

T-  Hanipson  & Co... 
Imperim  Stone  Co.. 


CROMER  (Norfolk),-For  sea 
rromcr  Protection  Commissioners. 
Sresham  House.  E 
arvis  & Melton  ... 

iaffin"! 

'auling  & Elliot  . . 


...  . , i’oung  Si  Son 

2.179  I Bell 

2.015  Cooke  Si  Co.,  Battersea* 
2,000  I BardeU 


A.  T.  Cntley  .. 
Mowleiii  & Co. 
W,  H.  Wheeler 
T.  Adams 


DEWSBURY.— For  the  erection  of  ai 
Iso  high  chimney,  for  the  Corporatioi.. 
:.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Dewsbury  : — 


. E.  Johnson  £4,160  14 

i'illiani  Scott  & Son  3.940 
lolme  At  King....  - o— 

1.  I.  Milner 

raDtree&  Denton 
has.  Whitehead  ij> 


r.  C.  B.  Marshall  .. 
French  Asphalte  Co. 
Val  dc  Travers  . , . 


I Dimmer  Co £930  13 

' A^haltic  Limestone 
Co.  (accepted). , 


Graham 

Mark  Scott,  Earls- 
Dewsbury*  ....  3.418 

Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  paving  works  and  the  supply  of 
paving  materials  on  a schedule  of  prices,  for  the  Whitechapel 

District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  W.  La  ^ ■-  -■ 

Board 


TiUby  & Williams,  Dorchester £SS9  15 


CRA'\S  (Essex).— For  the  supply  of  500  or  i.eoo  tons  of  granite  or 
lattzite,  for  the  Grays  Thurrock  Local  Bo.ird,  Mr.  A.  C.  James, 
jrveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Grays  Thurrock  ;— 

MundySiCo Belgian g ^ 

^ , ..  West  of  England 

Crunley  &Son Mountsorrel 

Old  Radnor  Trading  Company  

A.  5:  F.  Maniielle Guernsey ,.  „ 

T.  Mowleni  & Co 4 

K.  L.  Se  I,  Fennings 12  9 

William  Griffiths 12  0 

Nowell  & Kobson 12  8 

i,  Runnalls  Cornish g 6 

lickfelat&Co 6 

L.  Soinerfeld  Beltrian.  , o v 

C.  M.  Manuelle  ^ I 

E.J.Yaii  Praagl- & Co Leicestershire  ....  13  3 

Eiulerly  and  Stoiiey  Stanton  Gra- 
nite Company ,,  ....  13  2 

H.R.  Tryr  Hartshill  13  4 

W.  Chandle&Co Irish 12  3 

Kent  Road  Maintenance  Co Quartzite to  6 

E.  J.  & W.  Goldsmiili,  Grays  ...  .New  Zealand 10  2) 

II  ..  Hudson  Bay* g at 

* ntcepieu.  ^ incmoing  wiiarfage. 


JARROW,— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  several  works  at  St. 
lul's  churchyard,  gateway,  drainage.  Sec.,  for  the  Hedworth. 
onkton,  and  Jarrow  Burial  Board.  Mr.  J,  H.  Morton,  architect, 
ing-strect.  South  Shields.  Quantities  by  the  architect;- 
J.  Veeles,  Jarrow-on-Tyne  £123  0 ° 


Georgejames  Anderson.. 

John  Mowlem  & Co 

William  Griffiths  

William  Farrar 

William  Gibbs 


Paving. 
Above 
7J  per  cent 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  premises,  Hetherington-road 
Btixton,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  Pratt.  Mr.  M,  V.  Treleaveii,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Acre-lane,  Brixton  : 


Young  Ac  Son 735  ( Stubbs 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additional  stalls  to  stables,  Fore.st 
I.odgc,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Adney  Payne.  Mr.  Alfred 
surveyor,  93,  York-road,  WeSnninster  Bridge-road, 


SOUTHALL  (Middlesex).— For  the  supply  of  road  materials,  for 
the  SouthoU.NDrwood  Local  board.  Mr,  T.  Newell.  Surveyor  ;— 


[ Peacock  Bros £468 


Francis  Newell,  Jut 
Henry  Lee 


A.  & F,  Manuelle,  101,  Leadenhall-strCet,  E.C £3  5 


.ONDON’.— Foraheiati.ms  andreprirsat  64,  City-road,  for  Messrs, 
icr  & awn.  Mr.  John  Farter,  arcliiiect,  Albion  Chambers,  23, 
abuiy  Pavement,  E C.  : — 


Fry  Bros..  Greenwich ^31 


LONDON,— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding.  Nos.  6a,  64,  & 66, 
Cresham-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Seaton.  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Son,  At  Theobald,  architects: — 

Patman  St  Fotheriagham£ii.5o7  I Gould  St  Brand £10.857 

HoUoway  Bros,... 11,315  Grover  & Sons  10.847 

C.  Ansell ir,too  ( Allen  & Sons 10,665 

10.987  [ Killby  & Gaylord* 10,534 

W lUiam  Downs.. 10.934  I ’Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  electric  lighting  and  gasfittiag  at  the  "Green 
Man,"  Bucklersbury,  City  :— 

Christian £104  0 I Winn*  £66  i< 

Pragnell  73  to  I • Accepted. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Accepted  for  the  .... 

lavilion,  lunacy  wards,  laundry  buildings.  A:e.,  

or  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  King-street^ 
South  Shields.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Cowper  S:  Henderson,  Jarrow-on-Tyne £9,137  6 2 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.  — Accepted  for  laying  about  130  yards 
earthenware  pipe-sewer  at  Whitburn  CoUlery  Village;  and  other 
t the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  South  Shields 
. Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  Klng-street,  South  Shields. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Wm.  Allison,  Whitburn £214  o o 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.  — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  the  workhouse,  Hatton,  for  the  Union  of  Guardians. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  erehitect,  King-street.  South  Shields.  Quantities 
by  the  arcliitect :— 

Wm.  Allison,  Whitburn £462  0 o 

Snetian  Pipe  and  Steam  Pump. 

Balnbtidge  5:  Crimson,  South  Shields £110  0 o ' 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  shed  in  labour 
"•■I,  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morion, 
iiteci,  South  Shields.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

John  Moore,  South  Shields 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Nelson-terrace,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Bottomley, 
architect.  a8.  Albert-road,  Middlesborough 

J Davison  /Jis.jotii  ii  I Ives  A:  Co jC'S-Soo  9 9 

J.  G.  Robson t4,S9S  o o I Johnson  & Hanhy  13,578  o o 

Craggs  & Benson..  14,334  o OtW.  C.  Atkinson, 

Basiiitian  Bros t4.r5S  * 3 Stockton  - on  - 

A J.  Cooke  ‘3.799  o o|  Tees*  1.3  334  4 J 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  Educational  Depannicnt . 


WAI.TIIAMSTDW.— .Accepted  for  providing  and  laying  3.600  ft. 
Norwegian  granite  kerb,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr,  G.  SV. 
Holmes.  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  ; — 

J’er  yard  t’er  yard 

straight.  circular. 

Thomas  Adams,  Green  Lanes.  N.  ..£0  $ 2 ....£0  6 o 


WELI-INCBOROUGH.  — For  the  erection  of  stable  tviih 
ambulance  room  over.  Church-street-yard.  for  the  Local  Board. 
Mr.  Edwd.  Shaman,  Surs'cyor.  Local  Bo.arJ  OlTices,  Welling- 
borough. Quaiilitios  by  Mr.  C.  Archer 

Koliert  Marriott  £’<3  o I Wm.  Stevens £‘73  ‘O 

W,  M.  Goodman 201  10  H.  Dorman  and  W,  E. 

C.  A.  Smith  184  ol  Giles,  Wellingborough*  169 ’5 

Hacksley  Bros 17a  15  I * Accepted. 


.Vrw  tHstituU,  Biihops.jaU  the  list  of  tenders  for 

this  work,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  page  401,  the  name 
••  Wi.lianison  Bros."  should  have  been  Wilkinson  Bros. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 


4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T B.  (as  we  haw  intimated  to  other  correspondents,  the  mere 
fact  that  an  inquiry  was  held  is  of  liule  interest  unless  we  have  the 
results).  _ . ^ . 

All  statements  of  facts.dists  of  tenders,  &c..  roust  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  ■’  *' 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE 
SHIPS,  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sli  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4*- 

Each  addldonal  line  (about  ten  words)  ns.  fid- 

Terms  (or  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  A^et- 
rtsements  on  front  page.  Compedtions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auenop, 
Icc.,  may  be  obtain^  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under *s.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  us.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Roistered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLaS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  “THE  BUILDER."  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  " Classification  caring 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  fiir  the  front  Page  should 
be  Id  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

K^PFUTAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

.-,1  TISEMENTSorORDERS TO  DISCONTINUE 

^ame  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY 
MORNING. 

The  PublUher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &C.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPl^ONLY  should  be  sent. 

PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The Builder,  "may have 
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Orientation  as  an  Element  of  Architecture. 

STHERE  seems  to  be 


hardly  any  room 
now  for  reason- 
able doubt  that 
we  must  regard 
the  orientation  of 
ancient  temples 
as  an  important 
element,  in  many 
cases  at  all 
events,  in  determining  their  position  on 
their  site,  and  even  to  some  extent  their 
architectural  airangement.  We  take  the 
word  orientation  here  in  its  wide  and  general 
sense,  as  applying  not  merely  to  the  actual 
(pointing  of  the  axis  or  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  building  towards  the  east,  but  to  the 
Rvliole  principle  of  placing  or  planning  a 
building  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
some  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  was 
■mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
•discussion  on  Mr.  Falkener's  paper  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  system  of  solar 
orientation  has  a most  important  bearing 
on  the  practical  question  of  the  lighting  of 
■Greek  temples,  since  if  we  admit  that  the 
important  moment  of  worship  was  the 
isunrise  at  a special  annual  festival,  and  that 
•the  principal  opening  of  the  temple  was, 
•turned  towards  the  rising  sun  on  that  day, 
we  have  at  once,  in  the  case  of  a clear 
-southern  atmosphere  and  strong  southern 
«un,  a sufficient  provision  for  the  lighting, 
which  has  been  such  a point  of  contest  for  a 
long  time.  And  even  apart  from  the  precise 
•and  calculated  orientation  for  the  specially 
sacred  day,  the  entrance  would  for  all  times 
-of  the  year  be  sufficiently  turned  towards 
the  sunrising  quarter  to  admit  the  direct 
morning  sunlight  far  into  the  building. 

This,  however,  is  the  most  superficial 
■though  the  most  practical  aspect  of  tlie 
subject.  Something  much  more  interesting 
•than  a mere  question  of  lighting  is  involved 
in  what  is  now  at  least  the  strong  probability 
that  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
•Greeks  were  to  a great  extent  placed  with 
regard  to  the  risingor  setting  of  special  stars. 
In  regard  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  Mr. 
“Norman  Lockyer  brought  forward  some  little 
time  since,  in  a series  of  papers  in  Nature, 
the  evidence  xvliich  he  had  collected  as  to 


coincidence  of  the  axes  of  various  Egyptian 
temples  with  the  calculated  positions,  at  the 
period  when  the  temples  were  built,  of 
certain  stars  ; and  it  was  even  suggested 
that  the  dates  of  some  of  their  temples  might 
be  fixed,  where  uncertain,  by  working  out  the 
period  at  which  their  axis  would  have  coin- 
cidedwith  the  position  of  a star  to 
which  they  were  apparently  intended  to 
orientate,  but  which  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  had  in  process  of  centuries  carried 
away  from  its  place  at  the  time  the  temple 
was  built.  There  is  obviously  some  little 
room  here  for  the  temptation  to  argue  in  a 
circle ; and  obviously  also,  when  the  idea  has 
once  been  suggested  and  a probable  confir- 
mation of  it  has  been  found  in  several  cases, 
there  is  the  temptation  to  see  orientation 
everywhere,  the  more  since,  as  before 
observed,  when  it  comes  to  orientation  in 
regard  to  stars,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
stars  to  choose  from. 

In  regard  to  Egypt,  however,  everything 
that  we  know  or  can  gather  about  the 
ancient  Egyptians  leads  one  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  their  obvious  leaning 
towards  mysticism  and  symbolism  in  their 
art,  the  geometric  character  of  their  architec- 
ture, and  its  tendency  to  expansion  into  long 
avenues  and  vistas  leading  from  light  to 
gloom,  they  were  just  the  very  people  to 
have  carried  out  a system  of  solar  and  stellar 
orientation,  to  have  connected  the  setting 
out  of  their  architecture  with  the  movements 
of  the  stars  ; and  the  actual  evidence  on  this 
point  in  regard  to  Egyptian  architec- 
ture has  the  support  of  what  we  may 
call  the  inherent  probability  of  the  theory. 
This  inherent  probability,  though  the  phrase 
may  seem  a loose  one,  is  really  an  important 
element  in  forming  a conclusion  on  such  a 
subject.  The  style  of  the  architecture  has  or 
should  have  a great  deal  of  influence  on  our 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  the  other  evidence. 
Where  we  find  an  architecture  sternly 
geometric  in  plan  and  proportion,  we  may 
the  more  readily  conclude  that  the  authors  of 
such  an  architecture  would  have  been  capable 
of  setting  it  out  correctly  in  reference  to  the 
positions  of  sun  or  stars,  and  that  their  habit 
of  mind  would  be  likely  to  lead  them  to  such 
computations.  So  far  as  the  science  of  the 
day  could  take  him,  we  may  conclude  from 


the  evidence  of  his  works  that  the  Egyptian 
architect  was  a man  of  scientific  turn  of 
mind.  When  we  find  an  architecture 
irregularly  and  carelessly  planned  and  set 
out,  informal  and  unsymmetrical  in  its  lines, 
we  should  require  in  that  case  much  stronger 
evidence  to  make  us  accept  the  theory  that 
its  structures  were  intended  to  be  laid  out  in 
reference  to  observed  or  calculated  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  architect 
who  Is  geometrician  enough  to  do  this  is 
geometrician  enough  to  set  out  his  buildings 
rectangularly  and  symmetrically;  the  habit 
of  mind  which  leads  to  correct  observation 
of  celestial  movements  is  likely  to  lead  also 
to  the  correct  appreciation  of  terrestrial 
measurements  and  propoTlIorlS : a remark 
the  application  of  which  will  be  apparent 
further  on. 

The  subject  of  orientation  in  connexion 
with  the  Greek  temples  has  been  taken  up- 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  whose  exceptional  acquain- 
tance with  Greek  architecture,  together  with 
his  mathematical  attainments,  naturally  gave 
him  special  qualifications  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject.  The  results  of  his  study  of 
the  subject  so  far  are  before  us  in  the  shape 
of  a paper  embodied  in  the  Philosophical 
Pransaciions  of  the  Royal  Society,*  under 
the  title  " Results  of  an  Examination  of  tlie 
Orientations  of  a number  of  Greek  Temples,”' 
undertaken  “with  a view  to  connect  these 
.angles  with  the  amplitudes  of  certain  stars 
at  the  time  the  temples  were  founded,  and 
an  endeavour  to  derive  therefrom  the  dates 
of  their  foundation  by  consideration  of  the 
changes  produced  upon  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  stars  by  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.”  The  “ amplitude  ” of  a 
star  is  its  angular  distance  from  true  east 
or  west  at  rising  or  setting.  Mr.  Penrose 
says  “ the  point  being  considered  as  proved 
that  the  axis  of  a temple  was  pointed  to  the 
rising  or  setting  of  some  particular  star,  the 
next  step  is  to  discover  which  star  was 
chosen.”  There  is  no  question  that  in 
regard  to  Egyptian  architecture  the  point  is 
proved  by  the  translation  (quoted  from 
Mr.  Lockyer’s  investigations)  of  two  passages 
in  a hieroglyphic  inscription  in  regard  to 
the  rebuilding  of  a temple  by  Seti  I.  about 
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1445  B.C.,  which  we  may  re-quote  here,  for 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen 
them.  “The  living  God,  the  magnificent 
son  of  Asti  (a  name  of  Thoth).  nourished  by 
the  sublime  goddess  in  the  temple  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  stretches  the  rope 
with  joy.  With  his  glance  at  Ak  (the 
middle  ?)  of  the  Bull's  Thigh  constellation, 
he  establishes  the  temple -house  of  the 
mistress  of  Denderah,  as  took  place  before. 
The  other  quotation  is  apparently  from  the 
same  inscription  and  referring  to  the  same 
operation  ; ‘‘looking  to  the  sky  at  the  course 
of  the  rising  stars  (and)  recognising  the  Ak 
of  the  Bull’s  Thigh  constellation,  I 
establish  the  corners  of  the  temple  of  her 
majesty.” 

This  is  as  complete  evidence  as  we  could 
wish  to  have  in  so  brief  a sentence.  We 
have  the  line  set  out  with  reference  to  the 
star  by  stretching  a rope,  and  the  angles  of 
the  temple  set  out  again  from  that ; and  it  is 
perfectly  logical  to  conclude  that  this  is  a 
description  of  a commonly  accepted  process, 
and  not  an  isolated  instance.  'The  only 
question  which  arises  is,  whether  this  state- 
ment would  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  the 
setting  out  of  a (TTreek  temple  one  thousand 
years  or  so  later.  There  is  a strong  proba- 
bility that  it  was,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  archaic  (3reek  temples  whidi  were  nearer, 
to  the  "date  of  this  Egyptian  inscription, 
considering  the  close  relation  between 
Egyptian  and  Greek  architecture ; and 
although  the  Greeks  of  the  great  period  were 
a much  less  less  mystically-minded  people, 
probably,  than  the'  Egyptians,  they  had  the 
same  love  of  geometric  precision,  and  it 
seems  inherently  probable  than  an  idea 
which  had  been  so  much  impressed  on  their 
architecture  at  its  origin  would  continue  to 
exercise  its  influence.  But  accepting  this 
probability,  one  or  two  of  the  facts  given  by 
Mr.  Penrose  seem  a convincing  confirmation 
of  the  theory.  The  two  Temples  of  Athene, 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  can  both  be 
referred  to  the  Pleiades,  a constellation 


paper.  Mr.  Penrose  also  draws  attention  to 
the  occasional  cases  of  temples  built  with 
their  longer  axis  north  and  south,  in  which 
cases  he  suggests  that  they  would  have 
eastern  doorways  at  the  side,  for  the  observa- 
tion and  the  admission  of  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  as  was  actually  the  case  at 
Bassae. 

We  cannot  follow'  out  in  more  detail  the 
evidence  contained  in  this  paper,  which, 
short  as  it  is,  includes  a great  amount  of 
information,  and  w'hich  should  be  procured 
and  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
Greek  architecture  and  in  the  curious  and 
singularly  fascinatihg  subject  of  what  may  be 
called  the  astronomical  relations  of  ancient 
architecture.  We  may  dis'erge  from  the 
main  subject  here  to  notice  the  short  article 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Mashonaland  ruins,  in  regard 
to  which  Mr.  Bent  repeats,  and  brings  some 
new  evidence  in  favour  of,  the  theory  that 
these  irregularly  - planned  and  barbaric 
buildings  were  planned  with  special  regard 
to  orientation.  We  cannot  think  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  inherent  probability 
in  favour  of  such  a theOty  in  the  ease  of  such 
structures  as  these,  which  show,  of  course, 
nothing  of  the  careful  geometric  setting-out 
of  lines  which  characterise,  the  structures  of 
Egypt  and  Greece.  The  only  fact  which 
.seems  to  argue  anything  like  a geometric 
setting-out  of  these  temples  is  the  relation 
between  the  circumference  and  the  height  of 
certain  of  the  'circular  structures  connected 
with  them ; otherwise  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  precise  and  scientific  orienta- 
tion in  the  case  of  structures  with  such 
i'  regular  enclosing  walls. , The  ornamenta- 
tonof  the  walls  on  the  eastern  side  is  no 
doubt  significant,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a little  too  much -has  been  dis- 
covered in  ruins  of  Zimbabwe.  The  most 
interesting  fact  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bents 
article  is  in  regard  to  those  remarkable  hawk 
figures  which  form  certainly  the  most  curious 


something  more  than  merely  terrestrial 

architecture ; they  became  parts  of  a 
symbolism  w’hich  links  the  perishable  work 
of  man  w'ith  the  whole  cosmic  machinery  of 
which,  to  the  ancient  mind,  this  globe  was 
the  centre. 


STONE  STATISTICS— A CRITICISM, 
HE  annual  Blue-book  relating  to  the 
mineral  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  in  some  respects 
a most  unsatisfactory  compilation. 
The  current  volume,  for  1892,  issued  not 
long  since,  professes  to  give  “an  account 


sacred  to  the  goddess ; and  Mr.  Penrose  and  interesting  details  in  the  Mashonaland 
gives  the  block  plans  of  the  archaic  temple,  1 remains.  Mr.  Bent  quotes  Mr.  lioscawen  s 

and  of  the  Hecatompedon,  which  occupied  ; statement,  in  connexion  with  thesesculptures 
U . ..  r\f  I*  crvnt  hp.  hao 


what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  the 
Parthenon.  These  are  on  slightly  converging 
lines,  the  one  in  the  more  ancient  temple 
coinciding  with  the  line  which  would  be 
required  for  observation  of  the  Pleiades 
about  b:c.  1500,  the  southern  temple  (the 
Hecatompedon)  having  a more  northerly 
orientation,  so  as  to  follow  the  later 
northerly  declination  of  the  same  group 
of  stars.  Similarly  two  temples  at  Rhamnus, 
belonging  to  the  same  cult,  but  of 
different  dates,  show  slightly  converging 
lines  in  their  axes,  apparently  calcu- 
lated to  follow  the  change  in  position  of 
the  star  Spica.  The  mere  fact  of  these 
slight  alterations  in  axis  in  two  cases  of 
temples  of  the  same  cult  and  of  different 
dates,  seems  to  give  a high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  such  a change  had  a purpose,  and 
when  it  is  found  that  these  changes  in  direc- 
tion coincide  with  the  change  in  the  position 
of  a conspicuous  star  during  the  period 
which  probably  elapsed  between  the  build- 
ing of  the  two  temples,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  this  cumulative  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  theory'.  Mr.  Penrose  gives 
another  plan,  that  of  the  temple  on  the  moun- 
tain at  jEgina,  which  is  orientated  towards 
the  rising  sun,  but  in  which  the  west  door 
is  placed  somewhat  out  of  centre  of  the 
portico.  Mr.  Penrose  suggests  that  this  was 
with  the  object  of  observdng  the  setting  of  a 
star  ( Antares)  w’hich  was  rather  south  of  the 
central  axis  of  the  building,  and  that  in  this 
position  of  the  doorway’  tlie  setting  of  the 
star  could  be  observed  from  the  interior  of 
the  Temple.  There  must  certainly  have 
been  some  very  strong  reason  to  induce  any 
Greek  architect,  with  his  usual  love  of 
symmetry  in  the  detail  of  each  building,  to 
carry  out  an  arrangement  in  itself  so 
unsightly  as  the  placing  of  a main  door, 
under  an  end  portico,  out  of  centre  with  the 
portico  ; and  we  should  regard  this  as  one  of 
lie  most  significant  facts  mentioned  in  the 


that  in  the  ancient  quarries  of  Egypt  he  had 
everywhere  found  sculptures  of  the  hawk  as 
apparently  "a  guardian  emblem.”  Taking 
with  this  the  fact  of  the  obvious  traces  of 


goldmining  operations  in  connexion 


with 


the  Mashonaland  ruins,  Mr.  Bent  draws  the 
inference  that  these  structures  were  the 
work  of  a more  Eastern  people  who  had 
penetrated  into  Africa,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  mining,  and  brought  with  them  the 
Oriental  symbol  of  the  falcon,  in  connexion 
with  such  work.  This  is  at  all  events  a very 
interesting  suggestion, 

Returning  to  the  Greek  temples,  we  may 
observe  in  conclusion  that  the  theory  ot 
orientation  for  which  Mr.  Penrose  has 
offered  such  probable  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence  has  one  very'  important  bearing  on 
jesthetic  criticism.  We  can  now  see  why  it 
was  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  such  lovers 
of  symmetry  and  parallelism  in  the  design 
of  each  temple,  should  nevertheless  have 
shown  such  apparent’y  wanton  disregard  of 
symmetry  and  paralle.ism  in  the  placing  of 
these  structures  in  relation  to  one  another; 
why  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  are  placed 
at  such  varying  and  apparently  accidental 
angles,  and  the  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros 
appears  so  oddly  and  capriciously  just  out 
of  square  with  the  lines  of  the  Propyliea. 
The  argument  which  has  been  brought 
forward  occasionally,  in  regard  to  modern 
questions  of  the  alignment  of  buildings,  that 
the  Greeks  regarded  it  as  an  object  to  avoid 
parallelism  in  placing  their  buildings,  has  no 
longer  any  weight.  It  was  not  that  the 
Greeks  were  indifferent  as  to  the  lines  on 
which  their  temples  were  set  out.  It  \vas 
that  they  were  seeking  a parallelism  with 
celestial,  not  with  terrestrial  objects.  The 
additional  poetic  as  well  as  scientific  interest 
which  is  thus  given  to  the  study  of  ancient 
architecture  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out.  The  temples  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  become,  from  this  point  of  view. 


of  the  quantity’  and  value  of  all  minerals 
wrought  in  mines,  the  value  of  all  minerals- 
obtained  from  open-works^  brine-works, 
&c.”  It  also  states  that  “an  annual  retura 
is  required  to  be  sent  from  every  mine  to  the 
inspector  for  the  district  (in.  which  the  mine 
is  situated)  specifying  . . . the  quantityr 

of  minerals  dressed  and  of  the  undressed 
mineral  sold,  treated,  or  used  during  the 
year.”  Desirous  of  obtaining  informatiorv 
concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  stone 
industry  we  therefore  consulted  tliis  Blue- 
book,  and  turned  to  the  section  headed 
“ Stone,  &c.”  Judge  our  surprise  on  reading^ 
the  first  two  sentences — “The  quantity  ot 
stone  obtained  from  mines  is  small  in  prop^- 
tion  to  that  obtained  from'  o'peii  works.  Tne 
actual  quantity  obtained  is  not  known*  but  an. 
estimate  of  its  value  has  been  made  by- 
assuming  that  each  person  employed  pro- 
duces annually  stone  or  other  mineral  of  a. 
definite  average  value.”  "Then  follows  a. 
table  based  on  the  census  returns- for  i8bi_ 
Now,  we  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  inaccurate? 
statement  that  the  report  contains  an  accounL 
of  all  minerals  wrought  in  mines  and  open 
works,  as  we  are,  unfortunately,  only  too- 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  such  returns, 
grandiloquent  introductory  observations  ares 
frec[uently  modified  as  the  subject  develops- 
■We  may  also  overlook  tire  somewhat 
apologetic  explanation  that  the  quantity  of 
stone  raised  in  open  quarries  is  unknown. 
But  when  we  find  that  a deliberate  attempt; 
is  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  stone 
thus  obtained  from  census  returns  ; 
and  that  the  stone  statistics  relating  to 
1892,  are  based  on  the  census  of  i88i,. 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  any  possible  value- 
can  be  attached  to  such  nonsense.  We  will 
assume  for  a moment,  however,  that  each 
person  employed  does  produce  annually 
stone  of  a definite  average  value  ; the  ques- 
tion then  arises  as  to  the  capability  ot  the: 
census  returns  to  accurately  state  the  nurnber 
of  quarrymen  in  the  kingdom.  What  is  a 
quarryman  ? Is  he  to  be  defined  as  a man- 
who  merely  dislodges  stone  fmm  the  parent 
rock,  or  as  one  who  works  in  a quarry  in 
any  capacity  ? From  our  knowledge  06 
various  quarrying  districts,  we  find  that  even 
the  men  employed  answer  such  questions  in- 
a very  uncertain  manner.  A man  who  in- 
one  district  is  styled  a quarryman,  might  be 
termed  in  another  a stone  labourer,  even 
though  they  both  do  the  same  class  of 
work.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
large  numbers  of  men  are  alternately  em- 
ployed as  stone  getters,  as  breakers,  as- 
rough  masons,  as  farm  labourers,  carters,  &c., 
according  to  the  time  of  year  and  state  of  . 
trade. 

If  everyone  who  works  in  a quarry  is  to  be  ; 
termed  a quarryman,  then  we  tail  to  see  in  1 
what  way  an  all-round  estimate  can  be- ; 
formed  as  to  the  average  annual  output  per  : 
man  over  the  country.  For  in  some  open  i 
workings  quite  half  the  men  are  employed  1 
in  ridding  overburden,  whilst  in  others  not  I 
more  than  one  in  twenty  is  so  engaged. 
Many  open  quarries,  by  reason  of  in-  - 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  otherwise,  have: 
to  be  closed  entirely  during  tlie  winter  months. 
Is  the  work  done  per  man  in  these,  allowed  . 
to  be  as  much  per  annum  as  in  cases  where-; 
operations  are  conducted  all  the  year  round  ? 

The  official  lists  of  stone  mines  are  by  rio-; 
means  as  complete  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  : 
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find  no  mention,  for  instance,  of  those  near 

Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire  ; and  whilst  a com- 
plete enumeration  is  made  of  the  stone  mines 
of  the  Bath  district,  those  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  arc  dismissed  in  one  line  as 
‘'Swanage  and  neighbourhood.”  Tlie  several 
categories  under  which  the  produce  of  the 
stone  mines  are  described  do  not 
appear  to  fallow  any  definite  scheme,  but 
vary,  apparcntl}’,  witii  the  caprice  of  the 
inspector  making  the  return.  At  least,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  attempt  at 
classification  in  the  form  in  which  the 
returns  are  ultimately  printed.  One  searches 
in  vain  for  the  relative  quantities  of  granite, 
sandstone,  limestone,  &c.,  produced.  Indeed,' 
we  do  not  find  the  word  “granite”  men- 
tioned, although  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
men  emjdoyed  as  quarrymen  are  engaged  in 
getting  that  class  of  stone.  We  obsen’e 
that  road-metal  is  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  building  sandstone.  Tlie  term 
freestone  in  the  volume  covers  a multitude 
of  inconsistencies  ; and  the  reason  why  lime- 
stone from  \Valsall  and  Dudley  should  be 
distinguished  by  its  geological  horizon, 

“ Silurian  ” being  prefixed,  whilst  others, 
irrespective  of  their  position  in  the  geological 
scale  have  to  be  content  with  being  called 
“ limestones”  simply,  is  perhaps  only  known 
to  the  compilers  of  the  statistics.  In  many 
instances  the  jiroduce  of  the  mines  is  merely 
referred  to  as  “building  stone.” 

I_he  whole  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the 
subject  are  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  those 
which  refer  to  sand,  chalk,  shale,  clay,  chert 
plc-spar.  Hint,  gravel,  &c.,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  ol  building  stone  raised  per  annum, 
or  of  its  value.  Neither  are  the  figures 
stated  in  such  a manner  that  these  particu- 
lars could  be  arrived  at  by  any  process  of 
selection  or  elimination. 

How  differently  they  do  these  things  in 
the  United  States.  There,  in  the  annual 
account  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country,  the  various  kinds  of  stone  are  divided 
into  sub-heads  and  treated  separately, 
turning  to  the  volume  for  1891,  which  was 
issued  only  a month  or  two  since,  we  observe 
that  the  subject  is  referred  to  under  (i) 
granite,  (2)  sandstone,  (3)  limestone,  (4) 
marble,  (5)  slate  and  (6)  bluestone.  In  the 
British  returns  the  only  one  of  these  divi- 
sions treated  separately  is  slate,  though  no 
bluestone  (as  the  term  is  used  in  America)  is 
lound  here.  Instead  of  regarding  the  section 
stone  as  a kind  ol  refuge  for  stray  earthy 
minerals,  the  compilers  of  the  United  States 
Report  have  rigidly  excluded  everything 
therelrom  that  does  not  appertain  to  the 
subject.  Thus  we  find  separate  sections  lor 
natural  and  artificial  cements,  buhrstones 

grindstones,  oilstones,  whetstones,  &c 

truly  a model  for  our  own  Government 
officials  to  work  from. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for 
so  little  attention  being  paid  by  the 
authorities  to  statistics  of  stone  raised  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom.  According  to  the  com- 
pilers own  showing,  the  minerals  included 
under  this  head  were  valued  in  1892  at 
8,667,736/.,  so  that  so  far  as  value  is 
concerned,  stone  is  the  most  important 
mineral  raised  in  the  whole  kingdom  with 
one  exception,  viz.,  coal,  which  in  the  same 
year  was  valued  at  66.050,451/.  Few  people 
would  imagine  that  the  annual  value  of 
stone  raised  is  much  greater  than  that  of  iron 
ore,  which  in  1S92  amounted  to  2,970,632/. 
The  yaliie  of  slates  and  slabs  was  more  than 
one-third  that  of  iron-ore — viz.,  1,025,922/. 
Taking  the  whole  mineral  produce  of  the 
country  we  find  tliat  the  most  important  in 
point  of  value  is  coal,  next  stone,  then  iron 
ore,  and  the  fourth  slate.  If  we  exclude 
coal,  the  value  of  stone  raised  in  1892  was 
more  than  half  that  of  all  the  other  minerals 
put  together ; that  is,  including  other  cognate 
materials  placed  under  the  term  “ stone  &c  ” 
by  the  compilers.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 

.rom  statistics  gathered  in  quarries  for  some 
r'ears,  that  the  Blue-book  has  altogether, 
inderestimated  the  number  of  men  employed] 


in  quarries  or  as  quarrymen,  and  that  tlie 
amount  of  stone  annually  turned  out  is  larger 
than  is  even  here  suspected. 

We  do  not  ask  that  every  little  wayside 
quarry  should  be  visited  by  the  inspector, 
no  good  could  possibly  come  of  that ; neither 
do  we  expect  that  every  Local  Board  whicli 
spasmodically  draws  a little  road  stone  from 
a hole  in  the  ground,  or  the  farmer  and  the 
local  carpenter  and  builder  who  employ  an 
occasional  labourer  to  get  out  small  quanti- 
ties from  a stone  pit,  shall  be  troubled  to 
furnish  an  accurate  account  of  their  doings. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  some 
statistics  of  important  stone  centres,  like 
Portland,  for  instance,  might  be  included  in 
the  annual  return.  There  is  not  a single 
stone  mine  in  that  island,  all  the  quarries 
being  open,  so  that  they  do  not  come  within 
the  operations  of  tlie  “Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,”  orthe  “Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation 
Act,”  and  no  statistics  of  the  same  are  pub- 
lished therefore  in  the  “Mineral  Statistics.” 
e.xcept  in  the  item  based  on  the  number  of 
men  employed,  to  whicli  we  have  previously 
adverted.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  such  statistics  from  Portland.  Apart 
from  the  figures  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  royalties,  S:c.,  paid,  a tolerably  accurate 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
sent  away  from  the  only  railwa}’-  station,  as 
well  as  that  sent  by  road  and  shipped  from 
the  piers.  Taking  another  district,  Bath,  ii 
certainly  seems  rather  anomalous  that  whilst 
die  stone  obtained  from  underground  quarries 
is  carefully  recorded,  that  from  open  quarries 
hard  by  is  practically  neglected.  We  refrain 
from  quoting  similar  instances.  We  cannot 
help  wondering,  however,  what  lias  been 
done  with  those  quarries  which,  like  Sea- 
combe— one  of  the  Purbeck-Portland  group 
are  worked  partly  in  the  open  and  partly 
underground.  Are  they  also  included  under 
the  general  heading  “ Chalk,  flint,  limestone, 
sandstone-slate,  sandstone-flags,  slate  and 
stone  of  other  kinds  from  openworks”? 

The  fact  is  that  in  their  present  form  the 
statistics  relating  to  stone,  as  published  in 
the  annual  Blue-book,  are  of  very  little 
use  to  anyone.  They  are  compiled  more 
from  theoretical  data  than  from  actual 
facts,  whilst  the  latter  are  not  set  out  in 
an  intelligible  manner.  They  include  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  minerals,  the 
respective  statistics  of  whicli  cannot  possibly 
be  differentiated  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
which  for  the  most  part  have  no  bearing 
whatever  011  stone,  or  the  stone  industry. 
Ro  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relative 
imjportance  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone; 
whilst  the  list  of  stone  mines  given  is  very 
meagre.  Until  something  of  a more  sub- 
stantial and  accurate  nature  is  capable  of 
being  drawn  up  by  those  responsible  for  the 
compilation,  it  would  be  well  to  withhold  the 
publication  in  future  of  that  section  of  the 
“Mineral  Statistics,”  entitled  “ Stone,  &c.” 


A CONFERENCE  was  held  at  the  end  of 
last  week  on  “ The  Christian  Organi- 
sation of  Labour.”  It  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  that  the  clergy  and  religious 
teachers  had  to  look  after  the  morals  of 
the  community.  It  now  appears  that,  having 
failed  to  bring  the  nation  to  a high  moral 
standard,  a body  ol  the  clergy  and  their 
supporters  have  decided  to  try  their  hands 
at  getting  a high  wage  for  persons  who  are 
unable  by  their  own  merits  to  obtain  it. 
Canon  Scott  Holland  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion, viz.,  “ 1 hat  the  Christian  Organisation 
of  Industry  involves  the  maintenance  of  a 
living  wage,  by  which  this  Conference 
understands  such  a wage  as  shall  enable  the 
workers  to  maintain  healthy  and  human 
homes.”  A good  many  of  the  homes  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  already  very  human 
indeed,  if  by  human  we  mean  what  is 
common  to  the  ordinary  human  being.  But 
as  a matter  of  fact  these  light-headed 
gentlemen  who  assembled  in  conference  did 
not  understand  in  the  least  what  they  meant. 

A number  of  sensible  persons  would  never 
ha\  e used  such  a ridiculous  phrase  as 
“ human  homes.’  We  only  dwell  on  this 
alliterative  duplication  of  words  because 
it  shows  the  kind  of  nonsense  which  men  of 
some  slight  note  can  talk.  What  we  object 
to,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  these 
impulsive  parsons  rush  in  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  artisan,  when  scores  of  their 
own  cloth  are  comparatively  worse  off  than 
many  manual  labourers.  Of  course,  the 
conlerence  talked  a quantity  of  nonsense 
about  the  “ living  wage,”  which,  they  said,  was 
such  as  would  enable  a man  to  maintain  a 
decent,  moral,  and  healthy  home.  The 
power  to  maintain  a decent  home  depends 
largely  on  the  individual  capacity  of  the 
head  of  it,  not  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  receives.  The  only  good  done  by 
such  a conference  is  to  show  how  utterly 
senseless  is  this  talk  of  a “ living  wage  ” 


NOTES. 

|HE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill  was  in- 
teresting chieily  for  the  light 
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which  It  threw  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Upper  House  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
contracting  out.  Any  doubt  is  now  set  at 
i^st  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Dudley,  by  which  not  only  are  members  of 
existing  industrial  societies  to  be  allowed  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  but  also 
such  as  may  be,  under  various  safeguards, 
formed  in  the  future.  We  have  more  thari 
once  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  M'Laren  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  deficient  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  If  the  Bill 
becomes  law  as  amended  by  Lord  Dudley,  it 
will  be  a useful  and  reasonable  measure, 
not  limiting  individual  freedom  too  much,  but 
allowing  friendly  arrangements  to  be  made 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarging  the  existing  law  in  a 
direction  favourable  to  the  artisan. 


SOME  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
Sion  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Laden  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
Heidelberg  Castle  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, owing  to  the  numerous  reproaches 
as  to  intended  acts  of  vandalism  made 
against  the  authorities.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  that  an  entire,  or  even  partial  restora- 
tion is  completely  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  the  works  to  be  undertaken  must  be  in 
e\^ry  case  directed  towards  preserving 
what  already  exists,  except  where,  in  any 
special  ^ instance,  restoring  is  rendered 
imperative  by  an  advanced  state  of  decay. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  a complete  nev\-  system 
of  drainage  will  be  inaugurated,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prevent  any  further  subsidence  of 
the  walls.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  plaster  casts  be  taken  of  the  decorative 
figures  on  those  parts  of  the  castle  which 
have  been  condemned,  so  that  reliable  copies 
shall  be  forthcoming;  but  the  old  figures 
patched  up,  are  for  the  present  to  occupy 
their  positions,  whilst  copies  in  stone,  ready 
to  take  their  place  on  their  complete  disin- 
tegration, \vill  be  kept  under  cover.  In 
order  to  bring  the  courtyard  into  greater 
accord  with  its  surroundings,  it  will  be  laid 
out  as  a garden,  and  the  old  fountain  will  be 
set  up  again  in  the  centre;  whilst,  finally, 
all  vegetation  will  be  removed  from  those 
places  where  it  either  hides  important  parts 
ot  the  building  or  endangers  the  existence  of 
any  portion  of  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  involved  is  about  12,500/. 

WE  learn  from  our  contemporary  the 
Ccniralblait  der  Bmivcrwnliuns 
that  a book  on  the  late  Theophilus  Hansen 
has  been  recently  published  at  Vienna  by 
his  disciples,  Messrs.  Niemann  and  v. 
Feldegg.  According  to  this  biography 
Hansen  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  modest 
circurnstances,  but  at  the  instance  of  an 
elder  brother,  at  an  early  age,  emigrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
future  greatness.  The  Observatory  there 
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was  planned  bv  him.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ments are  at  Vienna:  the  Exchange,  the 
Academy,  and  the  Houses  of  ParhaiMnt 
having  been  built  from  his  desips.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  ideal 
work  holding  aloof  from  all  competitions ; 
and  at  the  end  he  was  occupied  with  designs 
for  the  beautifying  of  his  native  town  and  ot 
his  beloved  Athens.  His  industry  was 
amazing;  even  in  bis  seventy-fifth  year  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  working  eight  hours  a 
day. 


TN  a pamphlet  under  the  title  ■■  O.xy-oil  I an  e.xquisitely  finished  little 

1 Gas  and  its  Use  for  purposes  of  Enrich-  in  an  old-fashioned 

..  ...  • Thnrnp  aivf?s  stvle.  Architectural  s 
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painting 
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WE  piint  in  our  Correspondence  column 
a letter  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson  with 
regard  to  Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  which  will 
probably  pretty  well  convince  all  our  readers 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Simpson  ori  the  same 
subject,  which  we  printed  a fortnight  mnce, 
was  not  written  without  good  cause.  F rom 
documents  and  newspapers  before  us  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  whole  inception  ot 
the  scheme  of  converting  Tullie  House  into  a 
School  of  Art  and  Free  Library  was  due  to 
Mr  Ferguson,  that  he  practically  designed 
the  whole  thing,  and  even  furnished 
full-sized  details  for  the  front  ; that  he 
gave  all  this  work  to  the  Corporation  as  a 
labour  of  love,  and  that  they  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  their  Surveyor  to  carry  out  because 
fas  publicly  stated  at  a meeting  in  December, 
1890)  the  Corporation  believed  that  they 
could  effect  a saving  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  by 
having  the  work  carried  out  by  their  own 
officials.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  plans,  published  m 
the  of  May  9,  1891.  are  in  all 

essentials  identical  with  the  illustraUons  of 
the  finished  work  published  in  the  Carlisle 
Journal  of  November  10;  the  new  street 
front  is  identical  with  a drawing  for  it  by 
Mr.  Ferguson  now  in  our  possession,  and 
we  have  actually  a letter  of  the  Corporation 
Surveyor  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  dated  January  10, 
1891,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  plans 
for  proposed  buildings  for  Public  Library, 
Art  Gallery.  &c.,  and  promising  to  consult 
him  and  receive  his  advice  in  case  of  any 
deviation  therefrom  ; and  another  letter  from 
the  Sun’eyor,  of  April  10  of  this  year,  asking 
Mr.  Ferguson  for  further  details  ot  the 
Castle-street  front.  And  after  all  this, 
the  Corporation  Surveyor,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  as  a matter  of  supposed  economy, 
is  ready  to  take  the  whole  credit  of  it, 
and  to  receive  (and  ciuote)  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Mayor  on  the  noble  building 
which  he  has  erected  ! This  kind  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a corporation  surveyor,  of 
making  use  of  the  ideas  of  an  independent 
architect  and  claiming  credit  for  them 
himself,  is  unfortunately  not  a novel  incident, 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  out  in  so  bare- 
faced and  unblushing  a manner  as  this. 


ment  (Tatham's  process),”  Dr.  Thorne  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Salomonsons 
observations  and  experiments  with  the  system 
of  enriching  coal  gas  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  oxy-oil  gas.  Oxy-oil  gas  itselt 
is  obtained  by  the  volatilization  and  decom- 
position of  shale  and  similar  oils  at  a com- 
paratively low  temperature' in  suitable  retorts, 
and  the  addition  to  the  hot  gas  of  about 
i;  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  According  to  Ur. 
Salomonson.  it  is  important  that  the  oxygen 
should  be  added  to  the  hot  gas.  a much  less 
satisfactoTV  result  being  obtained  it  the 
admixture  is  made  when  the  oil  gas  is  cold. 
Very  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained, 
which  seem  to  prove  the  surprising  perma- 
nence of  the  gaseous  mixture,  and  its  great 
enriching  power  when  added  to  a poor  coa 
gas  The  addition  of  about  6 per  cent,  ot 
oxy-oil  gas  to  a 16-5  candle  gas  brought  up 
the  illuminating  power  to  22  candles,  and 
this  at  a cost  per  candle  of  less  than  one- 
third  of  a penny,  a figure  far  below  the  cost 
of  enriching  by  any  other  process.  1 he 
economical  importance  of  a cheap  and 
effective  method  of  enrichment  will  be  better 
grasped  when  it  is  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dibdin,  the  Superintending  Gas 
Examiner  to  the  London  County  Council,  in 
London  alone  the  annual  value  of  a candle 
in  the  illuminating  power  of  16-candle  gas  is, 
in  round  numbers,  200,000/.  Some  authori- 
ties estimate  the  usual  cost,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  at  about  2d.  per  candle  for 
each  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  oxy- 
oil  gas  process  is  undoubtedly  a promising 
one,  and  if  no  unforeseen  difficulties  arise  it 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling 
a brilliant  illuminating  gas  to  be  supplied  at 
a cheap  rate,  even  when  coal  ordinarily  in- 
capable of  yielding  satisfactory  results  is 
employed.  


111  ail  wiki  - I 

Style.  Architectural  subjects  are  tolerably 
numerous:  among  them  "At  Tivoli,” 

(15),  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp;  “Charing  Cross 
Bridge”  (20),  by  Miss  Rose  Barton; 
Piccadilly”  (35),  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall ; 
Richmond  Bridge"  (119),  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Allan  ; “A  Street  in  Syracuse”  (124),  by  the 
same  artist  ; two  views  in  Ventimiglia 
(144,  160),  by  Mr.  Chas.  Gregory,  and  a 
beautiful  and  highly-elaborated  view  of  the  : 
town  of  “ Chinon  " (166),  by  the  same  artist,  , 
who  manages  to  combine  typographical  accu-  - 
rarv  with  artistic  effect : “ 1 he  Embankment  ; 


racy  with  artistic  effect ; “ The  Embankment 
—Winter  Study”  (i/S).  by  Mr.  Herbert  . 
Marshall ; “ Edinburgh  " (201 ),  by  the  same  ; 
“Primrose  Day "(225)  a study  ot  part  ot  l 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret’s  by  • 
Miss  Rose  Barton,  who  seems  to  take  Mr.  . 
Herbert  Marshall  as  her  model;  one  or  two  t 
bits  of  old  French  towns  by  Mr.  T.  M.  . 
Rooke;  “The  Strand,”  showing  St.  Marys- 
in  the  foreground  (340),  by  Mr.  Herbert  t 
Marshall ; two  curious  small  views  of  “ Salis-  • 
bury  ” and  “ Wells  ” (325.  346).  by  Mr.  Walter  i 
Crane,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  central  1 
tower  is  not  upright;  and  a set  of  “ Pencil  1 
Sketches  of  Verona”  (367),  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Hodson. 


Mr.  WALLACE  RIMINGTON’S  set  of. 
water-colour  drawings  in  Spain,  now  \ 


LTNDER  the  title  of  “Vanishing  London, 

} Mr.  R.  W.  Paul  is  about  to  publish, 

. _ ...r  /I  i-'i  iiri n fTC  ni 
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by  subscription,  a volume  of  drawings  ot 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  houses 
in  London  and  Westminster  whicli  are 
threatened  with  demolition,  or  probably  will 
be  so  before  long,  in  the  course  of  London 
improvements.  The  book  will  also  include 
drawings  of  some  buildings  which  have 
already  disappeared.  Mr.  Pauls  drawings 
are  sure  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  the  book 
ought  to  be  of  interest  as  a record  of  some 
of  the  picturesque  bits  of  Old  London  which 
are  every  year  disappearing. 


on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  ■ 
are  more  interesting  architecturally  and : 
typographically  than  in  a purely  artistic  1 
sense;  but  they  sum  up  a good  deal  ofi 
interesting  illustration  of  Spanish  architec-; 
lure,  some  of  it  in  out-of-the-way  and  little-' 
known  places.  Among  interesting  details; 
shown  in  the  drawings  are  the  picturesque  (and  1 
most  unsanitary)  enormous  projecting  carved  i 
eaves  in  Fontarabia  (29),  which  overshadow, 
the  whole  street;  the  gate  of  Fontarabia 
(ii)  the  Moorish  gate  of  Segovia  (56),  and. 
the  walls  of  Segovia  (60)  with  their  curiousi 
semicircular  buttresses.  The  excuse  forthei 
enormous  poppies  in  the  garden  of  an  Aldea; 
(14),  that  “ they  were  very  near,  hence  their 
apparent  size,”  will  hardly  do  : the  artist  has 
endeavoured  to  include  too  much  in  thei 
view,  and  the  flowers  in  question  do  not 
take  their  proper  place  in  the  perspective. 


Mr.  RICHMOND’S  lecture  on  Mosaic 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  or. 


A N application  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell 
j\  for  a patent  for  fire-proof  floors 
has  been  opposed  by  the  owners  of  Mark 
Fawcett  & Co.’s  patent  floors,  and  the 
opposition  has  been  admitted  and  the  patent 
refused  by  the  Comptroller-General  on  the 
ground  that  the  floor  is  substantially  the 
same  as  Mark  Fawcett  & Co.’s.  1 he  only 
difference  worth  mention  is  that  the  tubes 
are  bulged  outward  in  section  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  so  that  the  spaces  for 
concrete  between  them  become  of  a dovetail 
shape,  and  the  concrete  and  tubes  are  more 
completely  united  structurally.  This  is  an 
improvement,  as  the  tubes  benefit  by  the 
supporting  element  in  the  concrete,  but  it  is 
not  such  an  improvement  as  to  give  a new 
patentee  a right  to  practically  rob  the 
defendants  of  their  patent.  There  has  been 
far  too  much  of  this  system  of  getting  hold  of 
a good  existing  patent,  and  claiming  it  over 
again  for  some  small  improvement  in  detail, 
while  copying  all  its  essential  points.  This 
kind  of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped,  and  we 
quite  concur  with  the  Comptrollers  judg- 
ment in  the  case  referred  to. 


WE  hardly  find  the  present  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  (opened  last  Monday)  equal  to  the 
averat^e  The  best  men  are  not  at  their  best, 
and  There  is  a good  deal  of  work  wluch  is 
not  very  interesting  ; some  which  is  quite 
unworthy  of  the  Society's  reputation. 
Among  the  best  works  are  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin’s  grand  little  view  of  “ Whitby 
Abbey”  (13),  in  which  the  sky  is  perhaps  a 
little  overdone;  Mr.  Hemy’s  two  capital 
studies  of  sea,  “Wind  Westerly  ” and  “Wind 
Easterly”  (27  and  43); 

Thunder  Clouds”  (31):  Mr.  Eyre  Walkers 
••Autumn  Sunshine”  (39).  a grand  bit  of 
landscape;  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby s “ Tilberth- 
waite  Valley  ” (74).  remarkable  for  the  fine 
treatment  of  the  sunset  middle  distance ; 
Mr  Hemy’s  “Old  Warship’  (148).  a fine 
study  of  the  grand  old  sailing  hne-of-battle- 
ship  which  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things 
that  have  vanished  from  among  us ; Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt’s  "Windsor  Castle  (196: 
Mr.  Hunt’s  other  drawings  are  rather  slight 
and  repeat  old  subjects  of  his) ; Mr.  Lionel 
Smythe’s  " Rick  Building— Pas  de  Calais 
(10'^)  which  however  errs  in  the  direction  ol 
too  much  "breadth,”  and  is  obviously 
painted  under  modern  French  influence  ; 
Mr  A.  Goodwin's  bright  view  of  " biena 
(200)  ■ Mr.  C.  B.  Phillip's  powerful  hill  scene, 
"Rocky  Buttresses”  (259)’,  Mr  ’Walter 
r , . Song  (?87)j,a“d| 


iTX  UL  lUC  rilio  an--*  

Thursday  last  week  formed  an  excellen'i 
conclusion  to  a very  interesting  series  O' 
lectures.  The  lecture  was  a very  practica' 
one,  and  instead  of  mosaic  pictures  thd 
audience  had  presented  tothemasillustratiomi 
only  a series  of  various  arrangements  o 
bands  of  colour  in  parallel  strips,  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  one  colour  upon  another  ii 
juxtaposition,  which  is  such  an  importani 
consideration  in  every  work  of  colour  deco: 
ration  on  a large  scale,  especially  as  to  th'. 
manner  in  which  the  outlining  coloui 
affects  the  colour  of  the  enclosed  super, 
ficies  The  whole  lecture  was  evident!  i 
suggested  by  the  artist’s  experiences  i: 
the  work  on  which  he  is  now  engage; 
at  St.  Paul’s.  He  stated  that  for  decoratin 
a dome  he  preferred  concentric  treatment  t 
treatment  in  sectional  bands;  in  which  w 
quite  concur.  Mr.  Richmond  said  that  h 
had  found  the  faults  in  the  earlier  portion  c 
his  work,  before  he  had  quite  found  his  wa- 
in it,  chiefly  arose  from  too  weak  outline,  an 
too  small  tesseraj.  In  regard  to  soine  of  th 
special  experiences  on  the  effect  of  coloun 
on  one  another  he  had  found,  among  othe 
things,  that  white  tends  to  spread  very  mucL 
and  that  blue  in  mosaic  work  and  at 
distance  from  the  eye,  tends  to  look  bl^k 
that  a red  outline  round  blue  has  the  effeo 
of  turning  it  to  purple ; a black  outlini 
enhances  the  blue.  White  division  line 
on  gold  had  a feeble  effect  ; red  wa 
better  He  preferred  a crackled  gold  groun; 
to  a flashing  gold;  the  latter  tended  1 
reflect  darks.  He  had  found  much  assisi 
ance  in  his  designs  (as  we  should  expect)  i) 
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early  oil-paintings,  and  also  had  found 
Persian  carpets  very  suggestive  for  decora- 
tive work.  Mr.  Richmond  was  strong  in 
his  preterence  for  conventional  design  for 
mosaic,  and  the  entire  avoidance  of  what  is 
ordinarily  called  pictorial  effect ; in  which 
everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the 
matter  will  agree  with  him.  We  do 
not  feel  so  sure  in  regard  to  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  minuteness  and 
multiplicity  of  detail  in  mosaic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remark  that  mosaic  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  architectural  decoration 
because  it  was  itself  in  a sense  architectural 
work — a kind  ot  building  up  of  a picture  in 
separate  pieces,  as  a building  is  built  of 
separate  stones— ought  to  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  every  architect  present. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
the  session,  1S94. 

The  Council  have  published  statutory  notices 
of  their  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  Session  for  leave  to  bring  in  seven  Bills 
for  various  purposes,  whereof  we  give  a summary. 

A Bill  relating  to  streets  and  buildings  in 
London,  its  general  object  being — 

To  consolidate  in  a simpler  form,  but  with  various 
additions,  e.vtensions,  amendments,  and  alterations 
I the  e-Yisting  statutes  (partly  public  and  partly  local) 
i v/hich  are  now  in  force  regulating  the  management 
of  streets  and  roads,  the  formation  and  laying  out  of 
streets  and  roads,  and  the  construction,  alteration 
and  control  of  buildings. 

The  Bill,  which  is  of  a very  comprehensive 
character,  provides  also  for  the  appointment, 
control,  and  dismissal  of  District  Surveyors,  their 
qualifications,  fees,  and  salaries,  returns  made  by 
them,  and  generally  for  their  powers  and  duties  ; 
for  the  appointment  of  a Superintending  Archi- 
tect of  Metropolitan  buildings,  the  conduct  of  his 
department,  and  appeals  against  his  decisions  ; 
the  prevention  of  insanitary  dwellings  : the  pro- 
hibition or  regulation  of  dwelling-houses  on  land 
liable  to  floods  or  other  low-lying  land  j the 
prevention  and  control  of  “sky-signs”  and  other 
erections  or  things  over,  upon,  or  connected  with 
buildings;  and  the  lighting  of  staircases  and 
passages  in  flats  or  tenements  where  used  in 
common  and  open  at  night  ; also  for  the  estab- 
lishmerit  of  a paid  tribunal  of  appeal,  and  the 
imposition  and  recovery  of  penalties,  forfeitures, 
and  costs. 

— To  alter  and  reconstruct 
Highgate  Archway,  with  a widening  and  improve- 
ment of  Archway-road  beneath  ; contributions 
towards  the  cost  to  be  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  Middlesex  County  Council, 

Islington  Vestry,  and  Hornsey  Local  Board.  To 
widen  Wood-lane  (leading,  northwards,  from 
Shepherd’s  Rush  to  Wormwood  Scrubs)  for  about 
three  chains  in  length  from  its  south  (Uxbridge- 
road)  end  ; the  Hammcrsmilb  Vestry  to  contribute. 

I’urchase  of  four  houses  in  Warner-street  and 
Mount  Pleasant  for  an  enlargement  of  their 
Weights  and  Measures  Oflice,  Rosebery-avenue  ; 
and  of  new  sites  for  purposes  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  Acts  ; in  Edgware-road,  by 
Lvon’s-mews  ; at  their  present  station  in 
Simpson-street,  Battersea;  and  a plot  of  land 
(belonging  to  the  Corporation)  next  north  of 
Sion  College  and  the  new  offices  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  Victoria  Embankment. 

New  coroner’s  courts  and  mortuaries  in 
Virginia-road.  Bethnal  Green;  Coldhawk-road, 

Shepherds  Bush;  the  Manor  House  laundry, 

Manor  - place,  Paddington  : Culhbert  - street, 

Paddington  ; Church-court,  Nos.  9,  10,  at  back 
of  Kensington  Town  Hall.  Extension  of  time  to 
complete  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  the  purchase  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  bridges,  the  new  street  from  Evelyn- 
street  to  Creek-road,  Deptford,  and  widening  of 
St.  George’s-place,  Knighlsbridge.  To  acquire, 
compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
garden  as  an  open  space,  and  repeal  S Geo.  II., 
cap.  26:  “an  Act  to  enable  the  present  and 
future  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in 
Lincoln  s-inn-ficlds  to  make  a rate  on  themselves 
for  raising  money  suificient  tc  enclose,  clean,  and 
adorn  the  said  fields.” 

Tower  Bridge,  SoiUhem  Approach.— K new 
street  from  the  junction  of  Old  Kent  and  Ber- 
mondsey Ne%y  roads  to  Tooley-street,  opposite  the 
bridge.  This  thoroughfare  will  be  made  bv 
widening  Bermondsey  New-road  to  Star-corner, 
thence  to  Artillery-street,  at  a point  opposite 
the  end  of  Church-row  and  then  by  widening 
Church -row  into  Tooley . street.  The  new  desirable  slates  fr 
street  appropriates  the  ground  and  houses  of  exposed  pSon^ 


Bermondsey-square  {which  is  the  site  of  the 
court-yard,  or  main  quadrangle,  of  the  old  Cluniac 
monastery),  and  of  Providence-place;  it  also  takes 
m apart  of  the  ground  around  St.  Mary  Mngdalen 
church. 

Jl/arheis. — To  e.'lablish  and  maintain  markets, 
and  to  confer  on  the  Council  the  sole  right  to 
establish  additional  markets  in  London  : with 
powers  to  acquire  any  existing  markets  and  market 
rights,  and  require  owners  to  sell  to  them,  on 
agreement  or  by  arbitration,  the  following  : 
Borough  Market,  Southwark  ; Covent  Garden 
Market  : Spitalfields  Market  ; the  Shaclwell 
Market  of  the  London  Riverside  Fish  Market 
Company  ; and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany’s Market,  Stratford.  This  Bill  extends  to 
the  closing,  or  improving  (with  their  approaches) 
of  any  markets  of  which  the  Council  may  thus 
become  possessed. 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls.— Tq  consolidate  and 
amend  existing  Acts.  To  empower  the  Council  to' 
grant  different  kinds  of  licenses  for  (a)  theatres,, 
music-halls,  concert  and  dancing  rooms  (l>)  places 
reserved  for  different  classes  of  plays,  spectacles, 
and  entertainments.  To  regulate  conditions  of 
underletting;  regulate  sanitary  works;  revise 
and  control  condition  of  structures  ; with  regula- 
tions against  fire  and  accident.  To  control  the 
arrangement  and  sealing  of  visitors  and  their 
numbers  ; secure  proper  approaches,  with  adequate 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  provide  for  lighting 
passages  ; confer  powers  of  constant  inspection, 
and  to  appoint  inspectors.  The  Bill  provides 
that  no  such  building  shall  be  opened  until  the 
Council’s  certificate  shall  have  been  granted  ; that 
advertisement  be  made  before  building  is  begun, 
that  no  structural  alterations  be  made  until  the 
plans  are  approved  by  them,  and  that  no  license 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  given  before  the 
premises  are  duly  passed  as  fit  for  reception  of  the 
public. 

Water. — To  enable  the  Council,  with  a view  to 
the  future  supply  of  water  to  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  to  purchase  by  agreement,  or  take 
on  lease  any  lands,  houses,  &c.,  and  also  any 
waterworks,  wells,  waters,  and  rights  to  take  or 
convey,  or  sell  water,  and  any  rights,  &c.,  of  any 
company  formed  for  obtaining  or  supplying  water, 
as  they  may  deem  desirable  to  so  purchase  or 
lease  : to  enable  the  Council  to  make  contracts, 
for  water  supply,  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
company  ; and  to  themselves  sell  and  supply 
water  within  the  County  of  London  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

General  Towers. — For  further  powers  to  pre- 
vent, under  penalty,  the  closing  or  stopping-up  of 
streets,  without  their  sanction,  or  in  a way  to 
which  they  have  not  consented.  To  authorise  the 
u.se  of  fire-hydrants  by  the  Council  and  other  local 
authorities  for  flushing  and  other  purposes,  and 
provide  for  a re-adjustment  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  To  provide  for  the  lighting  of 
staircases  and  passages  in  artisans’ dwellings  and 
similar  tenements,  where  open  at  night  and  used  in 
common  by  occupiers— the  owners,  under  penalty, 
to  keep  the  same  lighted  during  the  stipulated 
hours  (see  also  above).  To  confer  further  pow  ersas 
to  by-laws  for  preventing  or  regulating  the  convey- 
ance  nr  placing  of  ex|)lo.sives,  or  other  dangerous 
articles,  on  the  Crauicil's  ferry-boats,  ard  lor 
appointment  of  persons  to  examine  and  open 
packages  tendered  for  conveyance,  with  powers 
to  arrest  offenders.  To  prevent,  under  penalties, 
the  introduction  of  injurious  or  obstructive  matters 
into  their  sewers,  and  for  preventing  the  sweeping, 
raking,  or  placing  of  soil,  rubbish,  mud,  or  other 
refuse  into  or  near  sewers  or  drains,  and  on  or  near 
gratings,  and  for  similar  purposes.  For  further 
powers  with  respect  to  poiling  districts,  stations, 
and  places,  and  to  enable  the  Council  (a)  to  re- 
arrange polling  districts  for  their  own  elections ; 
{b)  to  make  and  alter  regulations  with  regard  to 
a]>plications  for  the  alteration  of  polling  stations  ; 
and  (f)  to  arrange  polling  districts  for  Parlia- 
mentary and  County  Council  elections  where  the 
borough  is— as  well  as  where  it  is  not— in  one 
petty  sessional  division. 

^VIlh  other  Bills  relating  to  London,  the 
Thames,  and  the  provinces  we  will  deal  in  a 
further  notice. 


American  Roofing  Spates  in  Ireland.— 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Consular  Agent  at  Londonderry,  one  of  the 
largest  contractors  in  that  district,  who  has  had  a 
cargo  of  Pennsylvania  roof  slates,  asserts  that  for 
colour— deep  sea  green— quality,  and  uniformity  of 
dimensions,  these  slates  are  superior  to  any  others 
imported.  They  are  entirely  free  from  pyrites 
possess  extraordinary  toughness,  and  are  the  most 
desirable  slates  for  every  description  of  roofing  for 
exDQSed  nnsitinn*!.  ° 


THE  ELLIOTT’S  SMOKE  AND  FUME 
ANNIHILATOR. 

The  history  of  this  invention  is  interesting,  as 
fhe  struggles  of  an  inventor  with  the 
dimcuities  besetting  him  in  carrying  on  his  own 
business.  Mr.  ElliuU,  of  Newbury,  is  the 
priiprietor  of  the  steam  joinery  works  which  are 
well  known,  and  the  difficulties  which  arose 
between  him,  the  local  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
hisneighbours,  owing  tothe  smoke  from  his  factory- 
chimney,  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of 
smoke  abatement.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  the 
experiment  of  washing  the  smoke  first  occurred 
to  the  inventor,  and  during  that  period  continuous 
experiment  has  led  to  the  improved  apparatus 
which  was  shown  in  operation  last  week  to  a large 
party  of  engineers  and  members  of  the  Press  and 
others  who  were  invited  to  witness  the  experi- 
ments with  the  annihilator  at  the  works  of  the 
Birmingham  Mint.  This  factory-chimney  had  for 
a long  lime  been  a trouble  to  the  firm  and  to  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  adjoining  property,  and 
It  gave  the  opportunity  fur  severely  testing  the 
powers  of  the  annihilator. 

The  apparatus  is  not  complex  in  its  arrange- 
nients,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a chamber 
of  moderate  dimensions  into  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn  by  a fan  revolving  at  great  speed.  The 
chamber  is  fitteil  with  revolving  perforated 
j^ddles,  which  dip  a few  inches  into  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber ; the  consequence  is 
that  the  smoke  i.s  rapidly  churned  into  the  water, 
which  immediately  absorbs  the  acid  fumes,  the 
carbon,  and  other  dusty  particles.  The  smoke 
being  at  a high  temperature,  raises  that  of  the 
water  in  the  chamber,  and  the  steamy  vapour  that 
IS  carried  either  again  into  the  chimnej'-shaft  or 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  air  at  a lower  level  is  no 
more  noxious  than  the  steam  from  a locomotive 
which  may  be  met  with  on  any  bridge.  The  inter- 
ference with  the  draught  of  the  furnaces  by  the 
fi.xing  of  the  apparatus  required  a considerable 
amount  of  thought,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
extracting-fan,  driven  by  a belt,  became  a matter 
of  some  importance.  This  adjustment  has  now 
been  accomplished,  and  it  is  claimed  for  the  inven- 
tiori  that  high  chimneys  may  be  dispensed  with. 
In  developing  the  qualities  of  the  apparatus,  the 
value  of  the  residual  products  did  not  receive 
much  attention,  but  it  seems  probable  that  these 
may  prove  a considerable  source  of  income  and 
a valuable  adjunct  to  the  scheme,  which  is  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  a limited  company.  The 
product  from  the  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  frothy,  black  substance  ; the  solid  derived 
therefrom  is  a very  fine  putty  substance,  which 
seems  able  to  command  a sale  amongst  printers’ 
ink  and  pigment  manufacturers.  The  liquid  is 
also  valuable,  being  highly  charged  with  chemical 
qualities,  and  this,  it  is  said,  has  already 
been  proved  to  be  useful  as  a powerful  dis- 
infectant, and  to  have  considerable  properties 
as  a fertilizer  fur  agricultural  purposes.  The 
presence  at  the  experiments  at  Hirminghnm 
of  those  cunnert'.d  with  agriculture  au.l 
coal-mining  testifies  to  a cun.si.  erable  amount 
of  interest  in  ih-- deve]o|.menl  of  this  invaitioo. 
A'  to  the  disinfecting  and  ferti'izing  qualiii’ s,  t';c 

statements  of  ihuse  iniere>tirl  'an  \ In 

accepled  w.ih  cauiimi  Ji  pn-xuii  1 'ii.  ■ 

tlenionblniiuns  wni  be  avail'd  wi  I,  utLi 
this  d'rectiun,  and  there  is  likelihood  of  furtHci 
developments.  The  annihilation  of  sniohelrom 
factory  chimneys  can  be  more  definitely  spoken  of 
after  the  Birmingham  experiments.  The  invention 
undoubtedly  grapples  with  the  difficulty  and  over- 
comes It  in  a thorough  manner  by  agencies  which 
are  simple  in  themselves.  The  matter  may  be 
of  considerable  importance  to  coalowners,  as  many 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  coal  have  hitherto  been 
unsaleable  owing  to  the  resulting  sulphur  fumes 
and  smoke  producing  an  intolerable  nuisance; 
but  if  this  invention  will  facilitate  the  use  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  coal,  it  may  be  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  the  coalowner  and  the  consumer 
and  indirectly  to  the  public  at  large,  in  deferring 
the  exhaustion  of  the  country’s  coal  supply 
The  experiments  at  Birmingham  dealt  exclu- 
s^  ely  with  the  annihilation  of  smoke  from  factory 
chirnneys,  and  though  it  is  claimed  for  this  in- 
venlion  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  private 
dwelling  houses,  until  further  demonstration 
^epticism  on  the  point  at  present  may  be  excused. 
The  abolition  of  smoke  from  factory  chimneys  is 
no  doubt,  a step  in  the  direction  of  fog  abolition! 
blit  the  smoke  of  the  innumerable  domestic  grates 
will  require  to  be  coped  with  before  that  can  be 
attained. 

Mr.  Elliott  and  his  friends  hope  to  make  profit 
by  the  invention  and  the  sale  of  the  products.  It 
rs  undoubtedly  an  invention  with  a future  before 
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it  and  if  the  rights  of  the  patent  can  be  main- 
tained, and  the  concern  be  carefully  managed,  it 
should  bring  its  reward  to  the  promoters. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.’^ 

The  Art  Joimial  contains  the  continuation  o" 
“A  Painter’s  Pilgrimage”  by  Mr.  Schmalz,  the 
illustrations  to  which  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
architecture  in  the  Holy  Land,  while  Mr.  G,  L. 
Haitc  s second  article  “ On  the  Arun  is  accoin- 
nanied  by  some  pretty  sketches  of  scenery  and  old 
buildings.  Mr.  B.  C.  Saward  contributes  an 
illustrated  article  on  “ Ancient  and  Modern  Altar- 
Cloths,”  and  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  a well-timed 
one  on  “ Hints  for  Buyers  of  Gifts  ” in  the  way  of 
personal  jeweller)’,  in  which  he  repeats  the  con- 
demnation we  have  often  given  of  the  foolish 
fashionable  use  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  arranged  in  imitation  of  natural  objects,  and 
shows  some  examples  of  a better  taste.  Ihis  is 
to  little  purpose  however  ; women  in  these  matters 
prefer  fashion  to  good  art,  and  men  who  buy  gifts 
of  jewellery  for  them  will  in  most  cases  choose 
accordingly.  ..  . 

In  the  Afai^azitie  of  Art  Mr.  Telbin  treats  the 
question  of  ‘“Art  in  the  Theatre”  partly  in  the 
way  of  a criticism  of  Mr.  Herkomers  recent 
proposals  in  the  same  journal  ; not  that  Mr. 
Telbin  entirely  differs  from  Mr.  Herkoper,  hut 
that  the  latter  is  not  alive  to  the  difiiculty  of 
carrying  out  in  a large  public  theatre  alterations 
of  the  received  methods  which  it  may  be  easy  to 
practise  in  a small  private  theatre.  Mr.  Telbin 
defends  the  footlights,  and  states  that  his 
experience  of  a definite  attempt  at  side-lighting 
the  stage  was  that  the  result  was  most  unsatis- 
factory. To  our  thinking  the  great  value  of  the 
footlights  is  that  they  interpose  a slight  veil 
between  actors  and  audience,  and  give  a slightly 
unreal  effect  to  the  scene,  taking  it  out  of  the 
likeness  to  everyday  life.  Drama  is  not  reality, 
and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  so.  Mr.  Telbin’s 
practical  criticism  of  Mr.  Herkomer’s  diminishing 
proscenium  opening  is  quite  to  the  point.  An 
article  on  the  German  sculptor  Adolf  Hildebrand, 
by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  which  show  remarkable  power  and 
originality.  Miss  Harrison  contributes  a paper 
on  “ Myths  of  the  Dawn  on  Greek  Vase 
Paintings,”  with  illustrations. 

A short  paper  on  Etching  in  the  Studio  is  accom- 
panied by  some  slight  etchings  of  architectural 
subjects  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson  which  are  admirable, 
especially  one  of  the  facade  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont.  An  article  onbooklilnding  and  Mr.  Cobden 
Sanderson  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  now 
fashionable  worship  of  this  bookbinder,  who  seems 
to  be  taken  as  a critic  of  life  generally,  and  who 
in  this  article  informs  bis  interviewer  that  the 
expense  of  binding  by  his  hand-labour  method  is 
not  “too  dear  for  ordinary  purposes,”  because  “we 
have  no  need  of  a multitude  of  books  ” ; f.c’.  ,we 
are  to  be  content  with  a very  few  books,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  afford  Mr.  Cobden 
Sanderson’s  bindings.  No  one  loves  beautiful 
bindings  more  than  we  do,  but  we  are  still  of 
opinion  that  the  contents  of  a book  are  more 
important  after  all  than  its  cover. 

In  the  latest  number  of  the  Architectural 
Review  Mr.  R.  D.  Andrews  concludes,  we 
presume,  his  articles  on  the  “ Use  of  Precedent  in 
Architecture”  with  the  dictum  that  the  “ broadest 
use  of  precedent  is  self  culture,”  with  which  we 
shall  not  disagree ; we  cannot  quite  follow  him 
in  the  praise  which  he  gives  to  the  Crane 
Memorial  Library  at  Quincy,  and  iheMonadnock 
building  at  Chicago,  as  buildings  which  are  satis- 
factory and  original  wholes  without  being  in  the 
bonds  of  precedent ; we  should  not  call  the  Crane 
Library  a remarkable  building,  and  the  Monad- 
nock  is  only  remarkable  for  its  height  and  its  defiant 
omission  of  any  attempt  at  “architectural 
features.”  We  doubt  if  this  defiant  omission  is 
any  architectural  advantage  ; all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  an  erection  of  such  height  is  safe  to  be 
impressive,  in  a way,  however  poorly  treated. 
The  illustrations  in  the  number  are  largely 
geometrical  drawings  ; elevations  of  the  Life 
Building,  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Carrere 
and  Hastings,  which  we  cannot  admire — it  is 
what  we  should  call  rather  coarse  Renaissance 
work  ; and  a detail  elevation  of  a terra-cotta 
front  of  a carriage  warehouse  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Messrs.  Cope  and  Stewartson,  which  is  a good  deal 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  WhfU  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed]  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon 


more  refined,  and  shows  detail  suitable  for  terra- 
cotta. The  details  of  the  City  I lospital  at 
Boston,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  the  City  Architect, 
are  quite  unexceptionable,  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  there  is  enough  in  them  to  have 
been  worth  illustrating. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  a long  and  well- 
written  article  on  “ January  Days  in  Ceylon  is 
partly  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Anaradhupura. 

In  Afaciiiilla)i's  Magazine  o.x\  article  on  “ The 
New  Athens  ” gives  a sketch  of  the  Athens  of  to- 
day, the  ancient  charm  of  which  the  author  regards 
as  by  no  means  destroyed  by  modern  changes. 
He  comments  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  trench 
and  German  Governments  subsidise  their  respec- 
tive ‘ ‘ Schools  ” at  Athens,  the  British  Government 
declines  to  do  so  ; aud  in  reference  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  “School  at  Athens  ” had  better 
have  been  founded  at  some  archiuological  centre 
where  the  ground  was  less  occupied,  he  shows, 
we  think,  the  reasonableness  of  his  conclusion 
that  “ no  other  place  could  have  been  chosen  for 
the  British  School  without  sacrificing  advantages 
elsewhere  unattainable.”  We  may  also  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  who  can  take  interest  m such 
discussion  an  article  in  the  same  magazine  on 
“Descriptive  Music,”  or  rather  against  it,  urging 
that  music  has  its  own  powers  of  expression  with- 
out attempting  to  trench  on  what  is  properly  the 
field  of  painting. 

The  Atlantic  devotes  a short  article  to 

some  word-painted  landscapes,  “Western  Land- 
scapes,” by  Mr.  II.  Garland,  substituting 
short  descriptions  for  pictures;  a fancy  which  is 
not  worth  very  much.  In  an  article  on  “ Ideal 
Transit”  the  writer  sketches  a possible  future  ol 
electric  travelling,  in  which  great  speeds  are  to 
be  attained  by  conveyances  all  travelling  at  the 
same  speed  anti  kept  at  equal  distances.  That 
would  have  its  advantages,  but  it  would  destroy 
the  individuality  of  the  express  train  travelling, 
and  reduce  everything  to  a dead  level  which  might 
be  safer  but  would  be  most  uninteresting. 

In  Mr.  Nelson  Page  gives  a pleasant 

sketch  of  Virginia  and  its  country,  houses, _ and 
people,  under  the  title  “The  Old  Dominion. 
The  same  number  contains  the  continuation  of 
“ The  Comedies  of  Shakspeare,”  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Lang  and  illustrated  liy  Mr.  Abbey,  this 
month’s  being  “ The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,” 
Mr.  Abbey’s  illustrations  of  which  by  no  means 
satisfy  us ; in  the  study  of  costume  he  seems  to 
have  lost  the  interest  in  the  actual  characters, 
except  in  the  case  of  “ Lance  and  His  Dog,” 
which  is  a good  conception. 

The  Century  is  a good  deal  occupied  with 
Rembrandt,  on  whom  there  are  two  or  three 
short  articles,  with  some  illustrations.  In  this 
journal  we  have  the  same  fancy  as  in  Harper  of 
“ a set  of  sketches”  of  imaginary  scenes,  but  they 
are  illustrated  to  the  eye  also,  with  a more  satis- 
fying result. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  Marquand  gives  an  article  cm 
“A  Searcli  for  della  Robbia  Monuments  in 
Italy”  which  has  the  merit  at  least  of  lieing 
remarkable  even  among  the  leading  American 
magazines  for  the  prolusion  and  beauty  of  its 
illustrations.  “ The  Artist  among  Animals,”  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Church,  is  an  animal-painter’s  account 
of  some  of  his  experiences,  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  sketches.  An  article  on  Cc>n- 
stantinople,”  by  Mr.  Marian  Crawford,  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Weeks,  is  published  in 
the  same  number. 

l:\iz  English  Illustrated  contains  “An  Impres- 
sion of  Venice,”  with  a number  of  very  good 
illustrations.  In  a general  way  this  magaziiie  is 
not  keeping  up  its  former  prestige  in  an  artistic 
sense  ; some  of  the  illustrations,  notably  those  to 
the  “Ballad  of  the  White  Lady,”  are  very  bad.  A 
short  article  on  “Ancient  Earth-works  at  Cister- 
bridge  ” is  rendered  interesting  by  photographs 
taken  on  the  site,  showing  the  actual  state  of  the 
ground. 

In  the  New  Review  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Macdonald, 
M.P.,  treats  the  question  of  the  unemployed  in 
an  article  more  moderate  and  reasonable  than  is 
usual  with  those  who,  as  he  does,  advocate  State 
interference.  Professor  Max  Muller  gives  a short 
sketch  of  “Constantinople  in  1893.” 

The  Fortnightly  contains  an  article  on  “The 
Unemployed,”  by  Canon  Barnett,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  sensible  and  practical  contribution  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  which  we  have  come 
across,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

To  Longman's  Sir  John  Evans  contributes  an 
article  on  the  “Forgery  of  Antiquities,’'  which  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself  but  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  too  credulous  collector  on 
his  guard  on  many  points  connected  with  his 


pursuit.  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  contributes  a 
short  article  on  “Water  Bacteriology  and 
Cholera.” 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr,  E.  G.  Walker  on  “A  Visit  to  Rames- 
waram,”  with  a description  of  the  temples,  and 
the  legends  connected  wiih  this  holy  place  of 
Southern  India. 

To  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Hugh  Percy 
Dunn  contributes  an  article  which  is  of  interest 
to  Londoners  of  all  professions,  viz.,  “What 
London  People  Die  of.”  Among  other  things, 
the  writer  concludes  that  the  close  indoor  work  to 
which  many  Londoners  are  subjected  has  not  by 
any  means  so  deteriorating  an  effect  on  the 
physique  (except  in  appearance)  as  might  have 
been  expected.  He  admits  that  the  inherited 
bad  effects  may  be  serious  after  some  generations. 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent’s  article  on  “The  Origin  of 
the  Mashonaland  Ruins”  we  have  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

A Beautijul  World  is  the  title  of  a small  . 
quarterly  publication  which  has  been  started  by  ■ 
the  “ Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising”  to  assist  their  cause.  The  most  . 
amusing  thing  in  it  is  the  article  on  the  speeches  on  1 
the  subject  made  at  a dinner  of  the  “United  I 
Billposters’  Association,”  a short  lime  since,  ample  ■ 
quotations  from  which  are  given.  The  draft  of  a i 
Bill  to  regulate  public  advertisements  is  included  i 
in  the  contents. 

Illustrated  Archaologist  article  ; 

by  Mr.  Goudic,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Excavation  of  ! 
a Pictisli  Tower  in  Shetland,”  or  rather  what  the  ; 
author  assumes  to  be  a Pictish  tower,  as  that  is  : 
one  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Photographs  of  l 
remains  are  given  showing  their  actual  stale,  as  i 
well  as  a plan.  The  article  on  some  old  towers  i 
at  Liege,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  is  illustrated  by  y 
sketches  that  are  of  considerable  architectural  . 
interest.  The  editor  (Mr.  Romilly  Allen)  cun- 
tributes  an  article  on  “ The  Celtic  Brooch,  and - 
how  it  was  worn,”  accompanied  by  illustrations  : 
of  some  very  fine  examples. 

In  The  Antiquary  a review  of  Mr.  Carew  \ 
Hazlitt’s  book  on  European  coins  gives  occasion  r 
for  the  production  of  some  illustrations  of  re- : 
markable  coins.  The  other  articles  of  interest , 
to  us  are  mostly  the  serial  ones  which  we  have  <■ 
called  attention  to  before  on  various  subjects.  1 
We  learn  from  “ Notes  of  the  Month  ” that  Miss 
Emma  Turner’s  bequest  of  2,000/.  to  the  trustees; 
of  the  British  Museum,  to  enable  them  to  conduct; 
excavations  for  Greek,  l^oman,  or  Orientali 
antiquities,  is  to  be  used  in  exploring  the  site  of' 
Amathus  in  Cyprus. 


SANITARV  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION: 

INSANITARY  AREAS. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association,; 
held  on  Saturday  last,  the  President,  Sir  Benj.j 
Ward  Richardson,  in  the  chair,  a paper  which; 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Alderman  Beachcroft,i 
L.C.C.,  on  “ Insanitary  Areas,”  was  read  by  Mr.i 
II.  Alexander  in  the  absence,  through  jndisposi-. 
tion,  of  Mr.  Beachcroft.  By  the  term  “ insanitaiyi 
area”  the  lecturer  described  an  area  on  which: 
houses  were  built  too  defective  for  repair,  and  sa 
ill  placed  that  nothing  short  of  demolition  andi 
reconstruction  could  bring  them  up  to  a propen 
sanitary  standard.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewersi 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Board  of  Works, 
in  the  remainder  of  the  metropolis,  had  s-penti 
i,5cx3,ooo/.  on  twenty  different  schemes  of; 
demolition  and  reconstruction  between  1876  andi 
1888,  and  the  new  authority,  the  London  County; 
Council,  under  the  Act  of  1S90,  had  undertakea- 
one  large  scheme  of  the  same  kind  in  Bethnal: 
Green.  The  cost  was  enormous.  On  this  latter 
site  5,700  had  been  formerly  housed,  and  4,70c 
had  to  be  rehoused,  1,000  providing  for  them-; 
selves  elsewhere.  The  net  cost  was  280,000/.,  or 
at  the  rate  of  60/.  per  head.  The  cost  of  thd 
various  schemes  varied  between  21/.  per  head  ir 
Lambeth  and  108/.  in  St.  Giles’s,  the  average  o: 
the  schemes  devolving  upon  the  London  County 
Council  to  execute  being  go/,  per  head.  Thtl 
most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  large  clearances  war 
that  those  who  were  temporarily  housed  elsewhere 
often  did  not  get  back  to  the  renovated  sitesj 
although  the  Council  had  done  its  best  to  secure 
that  result.  The  author  remarked  that  “ haa  i' 
been  possible  to  condemn  the  whole  area  withoui 
purchase,  and,  while  insisting  that  every  house 
should  be  permanently  closed,  to  provide  coitag<i 
homes  in  a suburb  for  all  the  occupants,  it  woulo 
have  been  cheaper  for  the  ratepayers  to  have  given 
the  cottages  rent  free,  and  even  to  have  supplieci 
free  travel  to  and  from  London  for  the  bread^. 
winners,  than  to  carry  out  the  present  scheme.’: 


The  smaller  schemes  which  were  being  carried 
out  by  the  County  Council  in  various  districts 
of  the  metropolis  were  free  from  many  of  the 
objections  to  which  large  schemes  were  open,  but 
it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Council  would 
not  be  able  to  help  itself  in  the  matter  in  the  face 
of  the  multiplication  of  condemnations  of  large 
areas,  such  as  that  of  Somers  Town.  Here  the 
Council  had  decided  to  clear  an  area  which 
housed  1,266  persons,  but  the  site  would  only 
accommodate  650  persons  in  the  new  buildings 
and  the  cost  would  be  100/.  per  head.  In  London, 
as  a whole,  the  density  of  population  was  not 
inordinate  in  comparison  with  other  town  sites, 
but  that  was  the  result  of  including  7,000  acres 
absorbed  by  the  public  parks  and  the  numerous 
.s<|uares  and  gardens.  The  total  acreage  of 
London  showed  a population  of  54  persons  to  the 
acre,  against  116  per  acre  in  Liverpool.  But 
taking  separate  districts,  St.  George’s,  Southwark, 
had  210,  and  Whitechapel  and  Holborn  each  200 
per  acre.  The  density  would  increase  with  the 
multiplication  of  large  blocks  of  dwellings. 
The  10  acres  of  the  Millbank  site  were  to 
accommodate  3'7oo  persons,  or  370  per  acre, 
about  half  the  density  calculated  upon  by  the 
company  presided  over  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow. 
If  such  a state  of  things  became  general 
in  London,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be 
disastrous.  All  these  glarings  defects  had  been 
caused  by  the  absence  of  proper  building  regula- 
tions. Small  houses,  of  single  or  of  two  stories, 
with  large  gardens,  had  almost  disappeared. 
The  new  buildings  put  on  the  sites  were  three  or  ^ 
bur  times  the  height  of  the  oid  ones,  and  the 
leight  had  no  relation  to  the  width  of  the  surround- 
ng  streets.  Up  to  1855  there  was  no  minimum 
width  for  streets,  and  till  iS62no  maximum  height 
or  buildings;  but  in  187S  a great  improvement 
vas  effected  by  the  regulation  requiring  every 
house  to  be  set  back  at  least  20  ft.  from  the  centre 
if  the  roadway.  The  lecturer  contended  that  the 
ime  had  come  when  Parliament  should  be  asked 
o prevent  the  erection,  whether  on  old  or  new 
iles,  of  any  dwelling  houses  unless  adequate  pro- 
ision  were  made  for  air  spaces,  both  front  and 
ack,  m proportion  to  the  height  of  the  house. 

.n  nearly  all  the  provincial  towns  the  Model  By- 
aws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  in 
orce,  and  they  ought  to  be  extended  to  London. 
The  County  Council  ought  in  future,  when  areas 
vere  proved  to  be  insanitar>',  to  be  possessed  not 
inly  of  the  power  it  now  has  of  proceeding  by 
vay  of  a clearance  scheme,  but  also  by  way  of 
dosing  orders  and  demolition,  leaving  owners  to 
ebuild,  subject  to  the  proposed  new  restrictive 
irovisions  as  to  setting  back  and  the  provision  of 
.ir-space  in  the  rear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  Sir  Benjamin 
.^chardson  said  that  the  proper  cure  for  the  over- 
Towding  of  London  was  to  make  it  flow  over 
nto  the  fields  and  gardens  outside.  They  must, 
n short,  go  back  into  the  country.  Without 
lealthy  plant  life  there  would  be  no  healthy 
amily  life,  and  therefore  every  dwelling-house 
ihould  have  its  own  garden. 

! A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Alderman 
oeachcroftfor  the  paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  Mr 
jVest  (Walthamstow),  Mr.  H.  Alexander  (Shore- 
htch),  Mr.  Dee  (Westminster),  and  others  took 
lart  m the  discussion. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
nemonahse  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
avour  of  the  introduction  of  clauses  into  the 
.ocal  Government  Bill,  1S93,  for  the  followinc 
'urposes : — 

(i.)  That  sanitary  inspectors  shall  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

(2.)  That  sanitary  inspectors  shall  be  elected  to 
permanent  tenure  of  office— and  only  to  be 
(lismissable  for  proved  misconduct  or  in- 
competence. 

(3-)  That  sanitary  inspectors  shall  serve  notices 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  that 
such  notices  shall  be  a basis  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings, if  approved  by  the  local  authorily. 


COMPETITIONS  Council  as  to  the  desirability  of  opening  the 

envelopes  of  the  other  premiated  designs,  but  the 
Council  refused  to  adopt  this  course.  — Mr. 
Radway  said  the  Committee,  as  well  as  himself, 
had  taken  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  creating 
a competition  that  should  be  above  criticism.  A 
set  of  drawings,  sent  too  late  to  the  Town  Clerk’s 
office,  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  Committee 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  competition,  and  in  the 
present  case,  in  honesty  to  themselves  and  to 
tlieir  fellow  citizens,  he  thought  they  should 
discard  the  plan.— Alderman  Marshall  said  the 
Council  had  accepted  the  plans.  He  suggested 
that  it  might  be  an  error  oflhe  architect’s  clerk  to 
omit  to  put  the  card  in  the  envelope. — The 
Mayor,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  there  had 
been  no  tampering  with  the  seal.  After  an 
animated  discussion,  Mr.  Tonkin  seconded  Mr. 
Kadway’s  amendment  to  adjourn  the  opening  of 
the  other  envelopes  for  a week.  This  was  agreed 
to. 

Union  Infirmary,  Sunderland.— Sixteen 
sets  of  competitive  plans  were  sent  in  for  the  pro- 
posed Workhouse  Hospital  at  Sunderland,  and 
Mr.  Binyon,  architect,  was  appointed  assessor. 
He  has  awarded  the  first  premium  (50/.)  to 
No.  10;  the  second  (35/.)  to  No.  3;  and  the 
third  (157.)  lo  No.  6;  and  highly  commended 
No.  5.  The  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
are  :— First,  Mr.  Joseph  Shields,  of  Sunderland  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Lllison  & Sons,  Liverpool; 
third,  Messrs.  Bolton  k.  F6x,  Dewsbury ; and 
No.  5 was  by  Mr.  John  Eltringham,  of  Sunder- 
land. 


The  Tiiames  Conservancy.'— The  Conservancy 
card  will  shortly  remove  from  41,  Trinity-square, 
here  they  were  established  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
ilo  new  offices  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
hese  have  been  built  (of  red  brick,  with  stone  dres- 
ngs  and  doorway)  ne.xt  west  of  Sion  College,  with 
leir  front  in  Carmelite-street,  by  Messrs.  G.  Trollope 
Sons,  contractors,  after  the  designs  of,  as  we  are 
formed,  Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward,  architects. 
BiuCKM.tKiNn,  GAtN.SiiOROUGH.— A new  industry 
r Gainsborough  has  just  been  started,  viz.,  that  of 
•ickmaking  on  a large  Scale,  The  clay  is  taken 
Dm  the  bai>ks  of  the  Tient,  and  the  new  under- 
king  IS  known  as  the  Trentholrne  Brick  and  Tde 
Drapany. 


PuMi’-ROOM  Extension,  Bath.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  on  Tuesday, 
a report  from  the  Baths  and  Pump-room  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pump- 
room  was  presented.  The  report  stated  that 
fourteen  sets  of  competitive  designs  were  sent  in 
for  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pump-room, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee,  asked  to  name  an 
assessor  to  advise  the  Committee  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  the  premiums  olTered  for  the 
three  best  designs.  The  President  nominated 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A.  The  plans  had  been 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  as  each  set  wa=- 
unpacked,  each  drawing,  together  with  the 
envelope  containing  the  author’s  name  and  the 
report,  was  marked  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Subsequently  these  letters  were  sealed  in  an 
envelope  and  deposited  with  Prescott,  Dimsdale, 
Cave,  Tiigwell  & Co.,  Limited.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  explanation  of  the  various 
designs,  the  Committee  resolved  to  recommend 
that  the  premiums  be  awarded  as  follows  The 
first  premium  of  100/.  to  the  author  of  the  design 
marked  “ K,”  the  second  premium  of  75/.  to  the 
author  of  the  design  marked  “ 0,”  and  the  third 
premium  of^  50/.  to  the  author  of  the  design 
marked  “1.”  The  Committee  did  not,  however, 
recommend  that  the  design  to  which  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  be  adopted  for  the  new 
building  for  the  following  reasons  : — i.  The 
building  is  not  in  their  opinion  suitable  to  the  site. 

2-  The  treatment  of  the  Roman  bath  is,  in  design 
“ in  their  opinion  preferable  to  that  in  design 
“ K.”  They  recommended  that  subject  to  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  Government  Board  being  given 
and  a tender  obtained  for  the  work  approximately 
near  the  author's  estimate  of  about  26,000/.,  the 
building  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  design 
marked  “ O,”  subject  to  some  modification.'- 
to  be  hereafter  arranged  between  the  assessor 
and  the  author  of  the  design.  The  Town 
Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  was  aware  that  in  departing  from  the 
usual  procedure  of  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  first  premiated  design 
to  be  the  architect  of  the  building,  the  Committee 
were_  technically  within  the  lines  defined  in  the 
conditions^  of  competition.  But  one  of  the 
strongest  inducements  with  architects  to  enter  a 
competition  was  the  appointment  of  a professional 
assessor,  because  the  mere  fact  of  such  appoint- 
ment was  assumed  to  imply  that  the  competition 
would  be  decided  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  in 
spite  of  any  saving  clause  to  the  contrary.  Were 
this  not  so  the  inducement  would  not  exist.  If, 
in  an  important  competition  like  that  for  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Pump-room,  the  selection 
of  so  experienced  and  competent  an  assessor  as 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  made  without  hesitation,  was, 
virtually  set  aside,  the  confidence  by  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  respect  of  the  appointment 
of  assessors  in  future  competitions  could  not  fail 
to  be  rudely  shaken.  It  was  because  he  deplored 
such  a result  that  he  regretted  the  decision  at 
which  the  Committee  had  arrived,  and  he  ventured 
therefore,  to  urge  the  Council  to  give  the  matter 
grave  consideration  before  confirming  the  action, 
the  consequence  of  M'hich  would  inevitably  be 
serious.— Mr.  Rad  way,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Baths  Committee,  that  if  they  entertained  one 
strong  point  with  regard  to  the  competition,  it 
was  that  they  should  have  the  right  and  the 
privilege  of  selecting  from  the  three  premiated 
designs  such  an  one  as,  in  their  wisdom,  most  com- 
mended itself  lot  heir  judgment.  He  met  Mr.  Water- 
house  before  he  saw  the  dr.awings,  and  before  he 
moved  one  step  in  the  direction  of  acting  as 
as.'^essor.  After  a little  discussion  Mr.  Waterhou.se 
remarked  : “ I see  you  h.ive  a clau.se  in  tlie  con- 
chrions  of  competition  that  if  I had  seen  earlier  1 
might  perhajis  liave  hesitated  to  undertake  the 
as.sessorship.”  The  clause  to  which  lie  made 
reference  was  that  the  Baths  Committee 
should  _ recommend  to  the  Council  what 
in  their  judgment  most  commended  itself. — 
Alderman  Jolly  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
being  agreed  lo.  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. — The  Mayor  tlien  opened  the  envelope 
of  the  design  “ O,  ’ when  it  was  found  lobe  empty. 

Major  Davis,  the  City  Surveyor,  tlien  handed 
a letter  to  the  Mayor,  who  refused  to  open  it. — 
Major  Davis  said  he  had  handed  an  envelope  in, 
and  if  the  Mayor  would  open  it  it  might  explain 
somelhing.  — The  Ma)’br  took  the  vote  of  the 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  York.shire  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  Yorkshire  College,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Professor  Goodman,  C.E.,  g.ive  a 
practical  demonstration,  in  the  presence  of 
members  of  this  Society,  of  testing  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  .Mr.  G.  Bertram 
Bulwer  presided.  The  members  were  conducted 
to  the  engineering  department,  where  the  te.sting 
and  other  machinery  is  situated,  and  there 
Professor  Goodman  made  a number  of  tests,  and 
gave  information  relating  thereto. 

Ln'ERfOOi,  Architectural  Society. — The 
third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquilt-street,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Keef,  vice-Chairman.  The  principal  item 
of  the  evening  was  the  exhibition,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Thompson,  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association,  of  a series  of  lantern  slides 
illustrative  of  English  and  Continental  archi- 
tecture. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  winter  session  of  this  Association  was 
inaugurated,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  Art  Gallery, 
Newcastle,  by  an  opening  addre.ss  from  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  II.  Morton,  F.R.I.B.A.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  the  I’resident  .“aid  that 
they  were  able  to  congratulate  one  another  that 
the  work  of  the  past  year  had  not  been  marred 
by  any  general  or  combined  strike  in  the  liuilding 
trade,  but  that  on  the  contrary  there  had  been  a 
great  amount  of  quiet  activity  throughout  the 
kingdom  ; an  activity  which  they  trusted  would 
be  of  long  continuance.  lie  noticed  lliat  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  his  opening  addre.ss, 
said  tliat  “ Architects  liave  been  sometimes 
reproached  with  incapacity  because  they  fail  to 
attain  an  ideal,  which  the  public  chooses  to  esta- 
blish,” and  because  they  had  “not  created  a new 
style  of  architecture.”  As  they  existed  in  a great 
measure  by  the  approbation  and  support  ot  the 
public,  it  was  obvious  that  for  business  rea.sons 
they  were  obliged  in  some  measure  lo  consider 
its  criticism.  I3ut  though  this  proposition  might 
hold  good  in  a limited  sense,  they  must  no' 
forget  also  that  there  was  criticism  and  criticism 
It  was  not  for  them  to  submit  meekly  and  blindly 
to  the  dictation  of  vulgar  and  captious  censorship. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  an  advanced  know- 
ledge of  their  .art  had  ever  been  restricted  loa 
coiiip.aralively  small  portion  of  llie  community. 

In  deferring  lo  public  criticism  they  must  there- 
fore be  satisfied  that  the  counsel  given  m as  just, 
and  the  product  of  a cultivated  mind  competent  to 
instruct.  The  architect  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  dignity  of  Ids  calling  or  of  the  aspirations 
which  aroused  in  him  the  desire  to  devote  himself 
lo  noble  works.  It  was  for  him  lo  remember 
that  while  no  man  should  be  above  the  help  of 
criticism,  the  latter  must  proceed  from  the  well- 
informed  who  had  mastered  something  more  than 
a feeble  smattering  of  the  art  of  architecture,  and 
who  were  qualified  to  judge  of  excellencies,  to 
point  out  shortcomings,  or  suggest  ini'pfovements. 

In  modern  times  one  style  after  the  other  had 
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passed  into  vogue  ; and,  like  everj'thing  which 
was  the  result  of  ephemeral  fashion,  had  after  a 
while  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  discarded, 
without  leaving  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on 
the  national  architecture.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  e.xclusive  study  of  any  one  style  was  apt  to 
result  in  mere  servile  imitation,  which  was  so 
injurious  to  art.  Therefore,  it  was  the  mind 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  every  source  which 
was  the  best  capable  of  producing,  through  the 
process  of  its  crucible,  great  and  original 
results.  The  true  mark  of  progress  in  the 

present  day  was  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  students  and  patrons  of  all  styles  ; and 
this  practical  freedom,  together  with  the  require- 
ments and  inventions  of  the  age,  was  perceptibly 
changing  the  e.xpression  of  our  architecture,  and 
giving  it,  so  to  speak,  a kaleidoscopic  variety,  and 
a character  of  its  own.  They  were  informed  that 
a Bill  for  the  Legal  Registration  of  Architects 
had  again  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  and 
that  the  Institute  had  again  lodged  a petition 
against  the  measure.  Much  might,  of  course,  be 
said  both  for  and  against  the  question,  but  the 
statement  that  “by  adopting  a registration  bill 
we  are  sacrificing  our  independence  and  are 
dragged  into  the  vortex  of  legislation  ’’  was  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration.  It  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  experiment  with  State  legisla- 
tion, unless  the  urgent  necessity  for  it  was  demon- 
strated, and  the  utility  was  evident ; and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  demand  for  registra- 
tion had  not  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
general  public,  and  that  it  had  not  originated 
from  their  most  prominent  architects.  In  regard 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  labour  in  connexion 
with  the  various  tradesmen  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  designs,  the  subject,  though  not 
a new  one,  was  deserving  of  some  consideration. 
They  were  told  that  the  mutual  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  interest  which  formerly  existed 
between  employer  and  workmen  had  in  a great 
measure  disappeared,  and  that  some  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  trades  unions  had  a tendency  to 
bring  down  the  best  workmen  to  the  standard  of 
the  average,  and  to  grind  them  down  to  a dead 
level.  The  causes  he  had  alluded  to,  combined 
with  the  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  had 
resulted  in  increasing  the  difficulties  of  architects, 
as  well  as  contractors,  in  the  execution  of  satis- 
factory workmanship.  The  rapid  improvement  in 
machinery,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  em- 
ployers were  unwilling  to  take  apprentices,  might 
have  had  some  influence  in  changing  those  con- 
ditions. It  was  expected  by  many  that  technical 
education  would  l)e  the  compensating  medium  for 
some  of  the  changes  or  defects  mentioned. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  no  trade 
could  be  properly  learned  out  of  the  workshop  ; 
although  the  men  would  certainly  understan<l 
better  the  instruction  given  in  the  workshop  if 
they  had  had  the  benefit  of  a theoretical 
foundation  before  proceeding  to  practice.  It 
was  useless  to  expect  the  technical  school  to 
entirely  replace  the  apprenticeship  system,  but 
having  laid  the  foundation  before  entering  the 
workshop,  the  technical  education  of  the  artisan 
might  go  on  contemporaneously  with  the  work- 
shop employment.  Many  workmen,  of  excellent 
practical  skill,  worked  entirely  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  their  eft'orts  would  assuredly  prove  more 
successful  if  guided  by  fhe  enlightenment  and 
precision  of  scientific  knowledge.  Thus  technical 
education  might  be  the  means  of  exalting  lal)our, 
and  of  enabling  capable  workmen  to  raise  them- 
selves to  a higher  standard  by  the  acquisition  of 
a more  perfect  knowledge  i-f  the  art  of  building 
in  all  its  details  in  relation  to  architecture. 
Another  question  which  claimed  consideration 
was  that  of  the  disfigurements  of  streets  and 
buildings  with  advertisements,  sky-signs,  sign- 
boards, and  bill-posting  of  all  kinds.  It  was  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Newcastle 
Corporation  intended  to  limit  in  some  measure  an 
abuse  which  had  outgrown  toleration.  The 
Council  of  the  Leeds  and  Vorkshire  Architectural 
Society  had  recently  considered  the  matter  and 
obtained  from  various  Continental  cities  informa- 
tion^ respecting  their  methods  of  regulating  the 
posting  of  bills  and  mural  literature  of  all  sorts 
upon  erections  in  the  streets  of  their  cities. 
Copies  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  together 
with  a memorial  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Leeds  A rchitcclural  Society  were  submitted  to  the 
Leeds  Council  authorities,  and  were  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  them.  The  President  also 
referred  to  the  condition  of  the  Association,  the 
courses  of  study  available  for  young  members, 
and  the  importance  of  a study  on  the  spot  of 
Continental  art  and  architecture.  On  the  question 
of  competition,  he  said  that  professional  assessors 
should  always  be  sup’ffcHcd,  as  far  as  possible. 


and  added  : “ It  is  only  where  we  fear  the  resvdt 
is  arrived  at  in  bad  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  the  ! 
committee  is  suspected  that  our  services  are 
necessary,  and  will  ever  be  found  to  support  the 
interest  of  our  art.’’  Mr.  E.  Eugene-Brown, 
M.I.E.E.  {of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Holmes  Co.),  read 
a paper  on  “ Electric  Lighting.’'  At  the  close, 
votes  of  thanks  were  given,  to  the  President  for 
his  address-,  and  to  Mr.  Eugene-Brown  for  his 
paper. 

Carli.sle  Architectural,  Enc.i.nef.rinc, 
AND  Surveying  Association.  — At  a meet- 
ing of  this  Association  held  on  the  29th  ull. 
in  the  Town  Hall,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  Calderwood  entitled,  “Mapping  and 
Contouring.’’  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  contended  with  in 
the  carrying  on  of  a large  survey — through 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  rotundity  of  the 
globe,  and  showed  sketches  and  gave  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  national  surveys  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  method  of  measuring 
arcs  of  the  earth  by  Snell's  system  of  triangula- 
tion. He  showed  what  an  important  part 
astronomy  bears  in  such  surveys,  and  the  wonderful 
accuracy  with  which  long  distances  may  be 
measured  by  trigonometrical  surveying. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  William 
A.  McIntosh  \’alon,  J.P.,  President,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  past 
President,  on  ‘ Some  Practical  E.xamples  of 
Blasting.”  The  author  said  that  his  own  practical 
work  commenced  in  1872,  with  the  demolition  of 
a 20  ft.  span  masonry  bridge  and  a military 
structure  at  <,)uenast,  in  Belgium,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  the 
explosive  used  being  lilhofracteur,  a nitro- 
compound. In  the  following  year  he  removed 
some  rocks  for  the  late  Sir  John  Coode  in 
connexion  with  the  works  of  the  Jersey  harbour, 
and  also  at  Uougias,  Isle  of  Man.  Besides  small 
blasts,  the  author  described  two  carried  out  at 
Jersey  with  5olb.  charges,  and  one  with  a 115  lb. 
charge  of  lithofracteur,  all  under  water.  As  a 
result,  the  author  stated  that  the  latter  charge 
dislodged  at  least  400  tons  of  dense  syenite  rock, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  35  tons  of  rock  per  lb. 
of  explosive  used,  which  is  a fair  average  of  what 
such  an  explosive  should  do,  and  which  he 
showed  was  done  in  independent  practice.  The 
latest  operation  carried  out  by  the  author  was  the 
demolition  of  one  of  Brunei’s  brick  bridges  over 
the  Great  Western  Railway  in  a deep  cutting  at 
Reading.  The  work  was  done  in  connexion  with 
the  widening  of  that  line,  and  the  bridge,  which 
was  21  ft.  wide,  consisted  of  three  arches  of 
31  ft.  6 in.  span  each.  The  author  described  in 
detail  the  process  of  demolition,  which  was 
effected  by  means  of  13  lb.  12  02.  of  carbo- 
dynamite,  disposed  in  twenty  charges  in  the 
crowns  and  haunches  of  the  arclies. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  tlie  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  the  5lh  inst.,  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.  (Vice-President),  in  ihe  chair, 
it  was  announced  that  twenty-three  Associate 
Members  had  been  transferred  to  the  class  of 
Members,  and  sixty-nine  c.indidates  had  been 
admitted  as  Students.  The  first  ballot  for  the 
Session  1893-94  resulted  in  the  election  of  seven 
Members  and  122  Associate  Meinbeis,  and  of 
two  Associates. 

■ 1 I 

A R CH.E  OL  0 GIGA  L SOCIE  TIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held  in  their  library, 
(>ueen-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4lh  inst., 
Mr.  J.  R.  Findlay  in  the  chair.  Sixteen  new 
members  having  been  balloted  for  and  admitted, 
the  office-bearers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected.  The  list  of  members  deceased 
since  last  annual  meeting  included  two  honorary 
members  and  twenty-five  Fellows,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Francis  .\bbot,  who  had  been  ior  forty 
years  a Fellow,  and  served  successively  on  the 
Council,  and  as  curator,  librari.in,  and  vice- 
President  for  more  than  thirty  years  ; and 
IR.  Alexander  Laing,  of  Newburgh,  author  of 
“The  History  of  Limlorcs  .A.bbey,”  W'ho  had 
been  a Fellow  for  thirty-four  years,  and  had  also 
served  on  the  Council.  The  number  of  new 
Fellows  admitted  last  year  had  been  forty,  and  the 
total  number  of  Fellows  now  on  the  roll  was  720. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.— A 
ni'dnthly  meeting  of  members  of  the  Newcastle 


Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held,  on  the  29th  ult., 
in  the  Castle,  Newcastle,  Mr.  John  Philipson 
presiding.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  had  undertaken  to 
read  “ Notes  on  the  Roman  Military  Organisation 
and  the  Romans’  Daily  Life  in  Northumberland,” 
but  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  \V.  W. 
Tomlinson  read  a paper  on  “The  Advertisement 
Columns  of  Old  Newspapers,”  and  Mr.  W.^L. 
Charlton  read  “ Notes  on  Hesleyside  MSS.,” 
which  had  been  prepared  by  himself  and  Mr.  O. 
J.  Charlton. 


A PPOINTMENTS. 

City  Architect,  Dublin. — The  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  City  Hall.  The  first 
business  brought  before  the  Council  related  to  the 
election  of  City  Architect  for  a period  of  one  year, 
pursuant  to  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  and  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Council  at  a meeting  held  on  November  6,  1893. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  architects 
who  appeared  before  the  Council  as  candidates  ; — 
T.  F.  Beardwood,  16,  Leinster-road,  Rathmines  ; 
'i.  Kelly  Freeman,  30,  College  Green  ; Charles  J. 
'M'Carlhy,  25,  Suffolk -street  ; Laurence  A 
M'Donald,  54,  Dawson-street ; J.  M‘t>lougli* 
lin,  4,  Adelaule-terrace,  Clenageary  ; Ernest  H. 
Morris,  59,  Marlborough-road  ; ^^ichael  Tighe, 
8,  Upper  Sherrard-slreet  ; W.  Cranwill  Wilson, 
City  Hall.  On  the  first  ballot  the  voting  was 
Beardwood,  16;  M'Donald,  15;  M'Carthy,  13; 
Wilson,  6 ; Freeman,  5 ; Tighe,  2 ; Morris,  i. 
On  a second  ballot  being  taken  with  reference  to 
the  three  first  names,  the  result  of  the  voting  was 
as  . follows  : — M‘Donakl,  23;  M'Carthy,  18; 
Beardwood,  17.  A final  ballot  was  then  taken 
between  Mr.  M'Donald  and  Mr.  M’Carthy.  The 
result  was  Mr.  M'Carthy,  30  ; Mr.  M'Donald, 
28.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  declared  the  former 
duly  elected. 

Master  of  Works,  Paisley.— On  the  4i_l- 
inst.  at  a meeting  of  the  Paisley  Town  Council 
in  Committee,  Mr.  J W.  Moncur,  C.E.,  Perth, 
was  appointed  burgh  master  of  works.  Tht 
salary  attached  to  the  office  is  250/.  The  vacanc) 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  .Mr.  Rober' 
Sharp.  There  were  sixty-four  applicants  for  tht 
appointment. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londoi 
County  Council  was  held  at  the  County  Hall 
Spring  Gardens,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  John  Hutton 
Chairman,  presiding. 

T/ie  Tower  Bridge  and  its  Approaches. — Th 
Improvements  Committee  reported  that  they  hat 
settled  the  London  County  Council  (Improve 
ments)  Bill  and  the  London  County  Counci 
(Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach)  Bill,  and  tha 
they  recommended  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  b 
affixed  to  petitions  for  leave  to  bring  in  thes 
Bills,  and  that  they  be  deposited  pursuant  to  ih; 
standing  orders  of  Parliament  with  such  verbr 
alterations,  if  any,  in  the  Bills  as  the  Parliamentat 
Committee  might  consider  desirable. 

The  recommendation  referring  to  the  Improvr 
ments  Bill  was  agreed  to  with.iul  di-cussi'Ui,  hil 
on  the  Tower  Bridge  Bill  Sir  Ji>  n Lubborl 
Bart.,  M.P., proposed  to  refer  the  rerommendii 
lion  back  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Martinet 
seconded  the  amendment,  which,  after  some  cli; 
cu;>sion,  was  rejected,  and  the  rccotnmendatic 
was  agreed  to. 

Lamhelh  Bridge.— Bridges  Committee  r 
ported  in  reference  to  Lambeth  Bridge  that  sinii 
Sir  B.  Baker's  report  of  April  2,  1SS7,  the  worl 
which  he  then  recommended  for  strengthen 
ing  Lambeth  Bridge  had  been  carried  ou 
The  engineer  had  now  stated  that  he  considere 
the  bridge  safe,  as  no  load  was  allowed  to  p^ 
over  the  bridge  which  exceeded  three  tons  1 
weight,  and  as  men  were  employed  to  watch  tl 
bridge  day  and  night  and  to  close  the  gates  whi 
there  was  a probability  of  a crowd  assembling  r 
it.  The  Committee  had  considered  suggeslioi. 
for  strengthening  the  bridge  by  means  of  piliil 
driven  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  they  could  n 
recommend  this,  as  the  cost  would  probab 
exceed  20,000/.,  and  the  i>iling  would  be  .1 
obstruction  to  the  river  traffic;  moreover,  ti 
bridge  must  before  long  be  entirely  rebuilt.  (; 
June  14,  1892,  they  reported  to  the  CounciUhr 
in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  condjtionc 
the  bridge,  powers  would  have  (o  be  obtained  i 
the  next  Session  to  rebuild  it,  and  they  at  t 
same  time  proposed  that  Vauxhall  Bridge  shou 
be  repaired  pending  the  rebuilding  of  that  brid: 
in  five  years’  time.  The  Council,  however,  t, 
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not  accept  either  recommendation,  but  referred 
them  back  to  the  Committee  after  several  members 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Vauxhall  Bridge 
was  more  necessary  than  Lambeth  Bridge,  and 
therefore  should  lake  precedence  of  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  expression  of  opinion  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  to  the  Council  on  July  12,  1892, 
a^ scheme  for  rebuilding  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the 
Council  decided  to  apply  in  the  1893  Session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  to  remove  the  existing 
structure  and  to  put  another  in  its  place.  With 
regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  the 
Committee  were  considering  this  question,  and 
also  that  of  making  a new  northern  approach. 

Loudon  l-Vaten  Supply.  — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  with  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a Water  Bill,  and  they  recommended 
“ That  the  London  County  Council  (Water)  Bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  circulated  be 
approved  ; that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
to  a petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  ; and 
that  the  Bill  and  petition  be  deposited  pursuant  to 
the  standing  orders  of  Parliament,  willi  such 
verbal  alterations  (if  any)  in  the  Bill  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  may  consider  desirable.’’ 

After  a short  discussion  the  recommendation 
was  agreed  to. 


Temiering. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
submitted  a revised  report  on  the  tenders  which 
ffiid  been  received  for  the  supply  of  boilers  at  the 
Deptford  pumping-station.  The  question  at  issue 
was  whether  the  contract  should  be  given  to 
Messrs.  Spur,  Inman,  cS:  Co.  or  to  Me.s.crs.  Yates  & 
Thom.  As  the  first-named  firm  had  previously 
done  work  in  a satisfactory  manner  for  the 
Council,  and  as  they  paid  the  highest  wages,  the 
Commutee  recommended  that  olihough  their 
tender  was  24/.  los.  more  than  that  of  Messrs. 
^ ates  Thom,  the  contract  should  he  given  to 
them. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  hord,  in  the  interest  of  the 
ratepayers  and  contractors  alike,  moved  an 
amendment  that  the  contract  be  given  to  Messrs 
i ales  He  Thom. 

Mr.  1 orrance  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
alter  discus.sion,  was  rejected,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  adopted. 

Slree/  /Laming.— The  report  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  contained  the  following  para 

graph,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : 

''We  have  considered  the  petition  of  inhabitants 
of  Great  and  Little  gueen-streets.  requesting  that 
the  order  of  July  ii  last,  directing  the  incorporation 
of  the  two  streets  as  Atterbury-street,  and  the  re- 
numbering  of  the  houses  mav  be  rescinded,  and  we 
have  a so  heard  a deputation  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  subject.  We  are  now  of  opinion  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  Council's  order  should 
be  varied,  and  recommend — 

‘ That  “ Atierbuo’-street,"  tale  Great  and  I.'ttle  ( )ui 
Street,  be  re-named  “ Old  gueen-slrcet.”  ' " 

CaMi/y  «f  Water-dose!  Flushing  Cislerns.^ 
The  report  of  the  Public  Health  and  Ilousion 
ComniUlee  contained  thefoilowing  paragranh.  the 
consideration  of  which  was  adjourned  : 

hy  the  water  companies 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act.  1S71,  provides  that 
every  water-closet  cistern  or  water-closet  scrvice-box 
htted  or  fixed  after  the  confirmation  of  the  retrula- 
'“"li  supplied  by  the  companies  is 

to  be  Used,  shall  have  an  efficient  waste-preventing 
apparatus  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
d isi  haiging  more  than  two  gallons  of  water  at  each 
in  Ilw  r'-  ' ‘^“''enimeiu  Board  has  forwarded 
mss  d , ““"'■■'I  .a  copy  of  coi respondence  that  has 
tiefor'  If"  I"!  ‘Uesunilury  authori- 

ties of  Lonrion  and  the  water  companies  respecting 

lo  nmv?d"  HI",'  '''■f!u'u''°"  ='  should  be  altered  so  a! 
hoJ^Th  ll  J""  "ater-closet  cistern  or  service- 

chariin  J “ “"sdU'led  as  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
“1  water  at  eacli  flush.  The 

subiclt  M 'f'"i  ohservalions  on  the 

Ihai  H , ‘''■'".y  of  the  sanitary  authorities  consider 
that  a two-galloa  flush  is  inadetinate.  while  the 
water  companies  contend  that  two  gallons  are 
that  w'h'.  'f  upparatus  is  provided,  and 

If  S 'n  unsatisfactory  the  reason 

fh  ^ ‘"r  dmvn-pipe  from  the  cistern  to 

ine  pan  15  of  103  small  a diameter,  and  the  inlet  into 
he  pan  also  too  small.  This,  they  assert,  destroys 
t c effiricncv  of  the  flush.  The  companies  also  state 
Hu  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cisterns  as  suggested 
woulil  involve  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity 
HL',"'"''  Provided,  and  seriously  aflect  the 

present  undertakings  and  works  of  Ihe  companies,  in 
namiion  tocausmggreat  expenscand  inconvenience  to 
occupiers  of  dwelling  houses.  We  liave 

made  enquiries  of  six  municipalities  whicli  control 
supply,  and  learn  tliat  Edinburgh 
Md  Bradford  have  decided  that  three  gallons  should 
^ required,  while  Leeds  allows  two-and-a-lialf 
pllons  m special  cases.  At  Glasgow.  Liverpool, 
t-ceJs  and  Dublin,  two  gallons  arc  used,  but  the  city 
engineer  of  Dublin  is  of  opinion  that  this  quantity  is 


too  low.  We  also  asked  the  Sanitary  Institute  for 
their  views  upon  the  question,  and  have  received 
from  them  a detailed  report  giving  the  result  of  a 
large  number  of  e.xpcrinients  carried  out  by  the 
Institute,  and  concluding  with  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  regulation  should  be  altered  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  flushing  cisterns 
capable  of  discharging  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  three-and-a-half  gallons  of  water  at  each  flush. 
We  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  kindly  afforded 
by  the  Institute  of  seeing  their  experiments,  and  were 
impressed  by  the  fact  iliat  the  experiments  were 
conducted  under  much  more  favourable  conditions 

than  are  generally  found  in  London  houses 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  water  companies 
respecting  the  effect  of  imperfect  apparatus  upon  the 
flush,  we  recogni.se  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  companies 
and  the  amount  of  water  required  for  flushing,  but  we 
niust  point  out  liiat  jt  is  impossible  to  condemn  many 
kinds  of  apparatus  now  in  use  in  London,  although 
with  only  a two-gallon  flush  they  are  unsatisfactory. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  water-closet  cisterns 
should  be  cap.ible  of  discliarging  a three-gallon 
flush,  and  that  regulation  21  under  the  .Metropolis 
M'ater  Act,  1871,  should  be  amended  accordingly. 
We  are  advised  that  it  would  not  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  regul.alions  of  the  water  companies  to 
prescribe  a vihiimum  capacity  for  flushing  cisterns, 
but  that  section|fi9  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891,  enables  the  Council  to  make  a by-law  for 
this  purpose,  if  it  should  think  fit.  We  therefore 
only  propose  to  recommend  that  the  ma.ximum 
capacity  should  be  increased  from  two  to  three 
gallons,  which  would  at  any  rate  enable  the  occupier 
of  any  premises  to  have  a three-gallon  cistern  should 
he  so  desire.  In  addition  to  the  above  suggested 
amendment  of  regulation  21  there  are  a few  other 
amendments  of  the  regulations  which  we  think 
should  be  made,  and  which  we  now  submit:— i. 
The  requirements  as  to  the  supply  of  water  to  water- 
closets  should  apply  equally  to  the  supplv  of  water 
to  sinks  used  for  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid  filth, 
ii.  By-law  3 made  by  the  Council,  under  section  39 
of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  iSgr,  provides 
that  every  person  who  shall  construct  a water-closet 
in  connexion  with  a building  shall  furnish  such 
water-closet  with  a cistern  of  adequate  capacity  for 
the  purpose  of  flushing,  which  shall  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  cistern  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

think  it  necessary  that  a regulation  shall  be 
made  which  shall  prevent  cisterns  being  brought 
into  use  for  supplying  water  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  for  food  for  beasts,  so  long  as  they  directly  supply 
any  water-closet  or  .sink  used  for  receiving  any  solid 
or  liquid  filth,  iii.  We  also  think  that  in  all  cases 
where  any  premises  have  a constant  water  service 
there  should  be  a requirement  that  one  or  more  taps 
shall  be  provided  for  drawing  water  used  for 
domestic  purposes  from  the  rising  main.  W 
recommend : — 


Jllustrations. 


THE  “ RED  CASTLE  ” FLATS,  ZURICH. 


That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  report,  the  Council  is 
strongly  of  opinion— (<i)  That  regulation  21,  under  the 
Metropolis  Waier  .\ct,  1871,  should  be  amended  so  as  tc 
read  as  follow.s — “Every  water-closet  cistern  or  water- 
closet  service  box  hereafter  fitted  or  fixed  in  which  water 
supplied  by  the  company  is  to  be  used,  .shall  h.ave  an 
efficient  waste-preventing  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  discharging  more  than  i/ireic-  gallons  of 
water  at  each  flush.”  (6)  'lhat  the  reiiuirements  as  to  the 
supply  of  water  to  water-closets  should  apply  equally  to 
the  .supply  of  water  to  sinks  used  for  receiving  any  solid  or 
liquid  filth,  (c)  lhat  a regulation  should  be  made  which 
sh.TlI  prevent  cisterns  being  brought  into  use  for  supplying 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  or  for  food  for  beasts,  so  long 
as  they  directly  supply  anv  water-closet  or  .sink  used  for 
receivnrg  any  solid  or  liquid  tilth,  (d)  That  in  all  cases 
where  any  premises  have  a constant  water  service,  one  or 
more  taps  should  be  provided  in  connection  uith  the  rising 
ipply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes.’ '' 


Utilisation  of  Dust.- 
was  agreed  to — 


-The  following  resolution 


“ That  inasmuch  as  the  collection,  disposal,  and 
utilisation  of  the  refuse  of  the  County  of  London 
commonly  called  ‘dust'  is  .n  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  from  the  sanitary  and  financial 
point  of  view,  as  are  also  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  this  work 
labour,  the  Public  Health  Committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  and  rejioit  to  the  Council  (1)  as  to 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  various  authorities  in 
the  County  of  London  for  the  collection,  disposal, 
and  utilisation  of  refuse  or  dust  ; (2)  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  men  and  women  employed 
in  this  work  labour  ; (3)  what  alterations  and  im- 
provements are  advisable  in  the  present  system  ; and 
(4)  what,  if  any,  legislative  powers  are  needed  or 
desirable." 

Prefcntion  of  Smoke. — Tlic  following  resolution 
wa.s  also  agreed  to — 

That  wheieas  large  manufacturing  works  situate 
outside  the  limits  of  the  ' ounty  of  London,  but 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  same,  are  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  ke  Prevention  Act,  and 
dense  masses  of  smoke  from  the  same  are  daily 
blown  over  London,  it  be  referred  to  the  Public 
Control  Commitiee  to  consider  and  report  how  the 
Smoke  Prevention  Act  can  best  be  applied  and 
enforced  within  the  area  outside  but  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  County  of  London." 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven  o'clock. 

? 


■ HIS  extensive  block  of  some  forty  tene- 
ments, which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“ Red  Castle,”  stands  on  a commanding 
site  facing  the  embankment  of  the  Zurich  lake. 

The  position  of  this  block  is  probably  the  most 
unique  on  the  Continent  for  the  class  of  building, 
a.s  its  aspect,  besides  consisting  of  the  beautiful 
lake  to  the  south,  with  the  Alps  in  the  background, 
includes  a view  of  a park  to  the  north,  large 
private  grounds  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east  the 
prospect  of  a similar  view  on  to  some  pleasure 
grounds  which  are  being  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Assembly  Rooms  in  course  of 
erection,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Fellner  & Helmer,  of  Vienna. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Ernst  & Co.,  have  attempted  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  centralisation  with  those  of 
isolation.  The  block  has  been  divided  up  into 
nine  practically  separate  buildings,  with  strong 
divisional  walls  between  them,  and  in  each  case  a 
separate  flat  takes  up  the  whole  floor,  the  number 
of  tenants  to  each  building  hence  being  limited  to 
four  or  five.  Each  flat  is  complete  in  itself,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cellar  and  attic-rooms,  but 
everything  in  the  fiat  that  requires  motive  power 
of  any  description  is  supplied  from  a central 
station  situated  in  the  main  courtyard. 

The  healing  throughout  the  block  is  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  lighting  by  electricity,  a com- 
prehensive .system  of  taps  and  switches  respectively 
greatly  facilitating  regulation.  The  system  of 
ventilation,  which  is  a very  complete  one,  like- 
wise admits  of  exact  regulation  in  each  room,  and 
the  gas  service,  which  has  only  been  laid  on  for 
kitchen  use,  can  also  be  specially  treated  as 
regards  pressure.  &c.  The  large  jiassenger  lifts 
which  have  been  provided  in  most  of  the  staircases 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  likewise  the  coal 
lifts  which  run  up  to  the  different  kitchens,  and 
the  letter-box  lifts,  thanks  to  which  the  postmen 
need  not  lose  time  with  asc'-nts  to  every  tene- 
ment, but  can  leave  their  packages  in  the  outer 
vestibules  of  each  house,  knowing  that  they  will 
safely  reach  the  library  of  the  tenant  for  whom 
they  are  intended  without  passing  a third  party’s 
hands — as,  for  instance,  those  of  a hall  porter. 
The  kitchens,  bath-rooms,  and  lavatories  are  well 
supplied  with  cold  and  hot  water,  the  latter 
service  like  the  other.s,  being  direct  from  the 
central  station,  and  not  from  the  usual  boiler  in 
connexion  with  the  kitchen  range.  Each 
tenement  has  its  dust-shoot,  the  accumulations 
from  which  are  at  once  destroyed  at  the  central 
station,  being  used  as  fuel,  all  unpleasant  fumes 
iieing  carried  off  through  a high  factory  chimney 
at  the  back  of  the  block.  A great  feature  of  these 
flats  is  the  large  amount  of  storage  space  in  wall- 
cupboards,  built  on  the  Swedish  system.  These, 
together  with  the  numerous  chases  which  arc 
neces-ary  in  the  block,  have  been  built  into  the 
inner  partition  walls,  which  have  thus  actually  had 
to  be  constructed  of  a light  framework  with 
plaster  on  wire  lathing. 

The  plans  of  the  tenements  are  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  are 
locally  considered  to  be  practical  ; but  such 
arrangements  a.s  the  bath-cupboards,  or  so-called 
bath-rooms,  of  the  hou.ses  Kn.s.  2,  5,  6,  7,  S and 
9 would  be  severely  condemned  in  this  country, 
however  ingenious  and  economical  their  con- 
trivance may  be.  As  regards  protection  against 
fire  it  would  be  well  to  remark  that  the  divisional 
walls  and  floors  between  each  tenement  may  be 
considered  “ fireproof,”  but  the  granite  stair- 
cases by  which  they  are  approached  show  a dan- 
gerous construction.  No  hydrants  are  to  be 
found  on  the  premises. 

The  interior  decoration  does  not  call  for  atten- 
tion, being  of  tawdry  and  coarse  description. 

The  exterior,  however,  is  certainly  deserving  of 
note  as  a clever  attempt  to  break  the  monotonous 
and  barrack-like  appearance  which  blocks  con- 
taining flats  mostly  show. 

The  materials  used  on  the  facades  are  free- 
stone and  cement,  with  red  facing-bricks  for  the 
.surfaces,  a combination  whicli  compares  favourably 
with  the  stereotyped  Berlin  or  \’ienna  plaster 
facade. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  best 
flats,  on  the  first  floor,  are  let  at  5.000  francs,  or 
200/.  per  annum,  and  the  least  expensive,  on  the 
third  floor,  1,350  francs,  or  54/. 

Messrs.  Ernst  lV  Co.,  the  architects,  were  the 
actual  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  and  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  their  own  builders.  The 


rpponsibilily  of  the  design  rests  with  Herr  Hein- 
rich Ernst,  of  Zurich.  The  block  was  practically 
completed  on  October  i of  this  year. 

DESIGN  FOR  THE 

PAINTED  DECORATION  OF  THE  ROOF 
OF  A UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

By  Gerald  C.  Horsley. 

This  is  p^rt  of  j design  Hir  the  painted 


decoration  of  the  domed  ceiling  of  a large  hall  of  a 
northern  university  ; a building  intended  for 
meetings  of  convocation,  and  for  use  on  occasions 
when  degrees  and  other  honours  would  be  con- 
ferred. Nine  figures  were  designed,  to  represent 
the  principal  arts  and  sciences  taught  in  the 
University,  Philosophy  occupying  the  central 
position,  and  the  kinship  between  it  and  the 
other  sciences  being  represented  by  rap  spreading 
frWm  its  head  to  each.  . • • 


The  figures  stand  on  globes  floating  in  a clouded 
' sky,  typifying  the  universal  range  of  each  science.  . 

! Behind  them  is  a wall  in  which  are  openings, 
showing  the  Promised  Land  attainable  through, 

■ knowledge,  a clear  blue  sky  surmounting  thei 
I whole.  II 

] The  hall  is  of  large  size,  ami  the  ceiling  somei 
, So  to  90  ft.  from  the  floor  level,  and  it  wasi 
1 intended  that  the  figures  should  be  in  scale  with  ‘ 
the  building. 
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Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  189<S. 
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" BLAWITII/’  GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 

This  house  stands  on  a narrow  platform  on  the 
side  of  a steep  hill  overlooking  Morecambe  Bay. 
This  position  explains  the  somewhat  extreme 
length  of  the  plan  in  relation  to  its  width. 

1 he  style  of  the  exterior  is  in  many  respects, 
notably  the  chimneys,  that  of  the  old  buildings  of 
the  district,  such  as  Levens  Hall,  Sizergh,  &c. 
hollowing  this  precedent,  also,  all  the  chief  rooms 
are  elaborately  panelled  with  oak  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  the  staircase  being  a special  feature. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Enoch  Denny,  of  Grange- 
over-Sands,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Willink  & 
Thicknesse,  of  Liverpool.  The  drawing  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


DESIGN  FOR  NEW  CHAPEL,  GRAYS 
INN  GARDENS. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  designs  which  were  evoked 
by  a recent  abortive  or  mismanaged  competition, 
and  is  a pleasing  design  showing  a quiet  Classic 
treatment  suitable  to  the  proposed  situation.  It 
is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


LODGE  AND  GATES,  “ MONGEWELL,’’ 
WALLINGFORD. 

The  lodge  is  built  with  red  bricks  and  Portland 
Slone,  and  the  loof  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
A plan  is  apjiended. 


the  builders  Messrs.  Kinninmont  & Sons.  The 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 


Boohs. 


J/0/7^ac £//,’'  ]VaUiifford.—J lav. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Selden  Worrum,  and 


Egyptian  Art : an  Elementary  Handbook  for  the 
the  of  Students.  By  Chas.  Rva.v,  late  Head 
Master  of  the  Ventnor  School  of  Art.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall,  Limited.  (Science  and  Art 
Series.) 

^■^HIS  is  a small  book  upon  a very  large 
ISHI  Ryan  hardly  treats  the 

art  of  Egypt  from  the  mere  standpoint 
of  a teacher  of  design,  but  has  grouped  together 
in  a few  short  chapters  a very  readable  and 
instructive  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  land  of 
Etiypt,  notes  of  its  geographical  extent,  and  of 
its  religions  and  its  literature.  The  chajjlers 
are  arranged  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  iropular 
lectures  ; and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  imparting  the 
information  contained  in  the  little  work  in  this 
form  appears  to  have  been  in  its  author’s  mind 
from  _ beginning  to  end.  Starting  with  brief 
description  of  the  small  extent  of  the  country,  ihe 
inhabited  area  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  not 
equal  to  Ireland,  while  the  population  never 
appears  to  have  exceeded  .seven  millions,  which  is 
less  than  that  of  Ireland  in  1844,  the  progress  of 
the  country  from  its  earliest  records  to  later  times 
is  rapidly  traced.  The  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants, isolated  from  other  peoples,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  agriculture,  is  illustrated 
on  the  monuments:  while  the  development 
of  warlike  spirit  among  the  people  in  later 
times,  and  their  campaigns,  occasioned  a 
change  of_ pictorial  representation  which  contrasts 
in  a striking  maimer  with  the  earlier  representa- 
tions. .The  remarkable  evidence  rendered  of  the 
remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilisation  is  very 
properly  dwelt  itpon,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
inscription  of  Seneferu,  in  Syria,  probably  the 
oldest  known,  to  which  an  age  of  about  6,000 
years  may  be  assigned.  It  indicates  that  the 
Egyptians  were  then  a people,  with  their  .system 
of  pictorial  writing  defined  and  developed,  v/ith 
the  arts  of  life  in  full  action.  The  excellence  of 
the  earliest  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  is 
pointed  out,  but  we  are  sorry  not  to  see  any  notice 
of  the  little  temple  recently  unearthed  in  front  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Medum,  the  earliest  known  build- 
ing. where  every  block  of  masonry  is  admirably 
worked  at  tlie  remote  period  of  Seneferu. 
There  arc  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  latest  dis- 
coverie.s,  and  tin-  celebrated  “ wooden  ir.an  ” is 
figured,  but  there  is  only  the  Ixavest  allusion  to 
ilie  portrait-group  of  Neler-t  and  Ra-Hotep,  one 
o!  the  finest  pieces  of  realistic  sculpture  that  has 
yet  been  unearthed  in  Egypt.  Nor  is  there  refer- 
ence to  the  important  style  of  art  found  at  Tell-el 
Amarna,  where  the  painted  iiavement,  recently 
illustrated  in  our  pages,  shows  a return  to  natural 
forms  after  a period  of  retrogression.  But  then, 
how  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Land  of  Egypt  in  a small  book  of  1 15  pages? 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  fifty-five  engravings 
or  figures,  which  rather  poorly  help  the  text,  for 
Ihey  inight  have  been  better  selected.  But  repro- 
ductions of  the  examples,  familiar  tc  many,  are 
certainly  better  than  none.  One  of  the  nvosf 


interesting  divisions  of  the  work  is  the  appendix 
devoted  to  ornamental  decoration.  The  most 
frequent  patterns  and  modes  of  treatment  are 
pointed  out,  and  many  emblems  which  constantly 
occur  on  the  monuments  are  illustrated  and 
briefly  explained. 

We  have  doubts  as  to  the  actual  amount  of 
benefit  that  may  accrue  from  the  treatment  of  an 
important  subject  with  the  amount  of  brevity 
shown  by  the  little  book  before  us.  But  we  must 
speak  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Ryan  has  performed  his  task, 
supposing  as  we  may  that  the  intention  was  to 
write  a book  of  small  size  only.  It  is  an 
admirable  example  of  compression,  and  a reader 
perusing  it  as  his  first  book  on  Egyptian  art  will 
learn  more  of  the  subject  than  from  many  another 
work  of  more  ambitious  form  and  of  greater  bulk. 
We  hope  that  when  a second  edition  is  called  for, 
it  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  that 
the  illustrations  may  be  in  like  manner  materially 
added  to  in  number,  so  as  to  include  more  of  the 
recent  discoveries. 

The  value  of  the  work  as  a rudimentary 
treatise  is  materially  increased  by  references 
again  and  again  to  the  superb  Egyptian  collection 
in  the  British  Museum  ; and  we  can  but  endorse 
the  recommendation  that  those  who  would  know 
more  of  the  art  of  the  remarkable  land  treated  of, 
should  examine  the  Museum  Collection  Catalogue 
in  hand. 


The  Legendary  Lore  of  the  Holy  Wells  of  England, 
i7icludt7ig  Rivers,  Lakes,  Foimtai7is,  a7id 
Spritigs.  By  R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Hope’s  book  is  interesting, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  untouched,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  it  is  inadequate  and  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. The  ample  promise  of  its  title  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Far  more  research  must  be  expended 
on  the  matter  than  it  has  hitherto  received — 
research,  not  confined  to  the  pages  of  county 
histories,  local  guide-books,  and  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  but  pursued  personally  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a genuine  antiquarj'.  It  is  from 
the  peasantry,  more  than  from  any  other  source, 
that  the  legendary  lore  of  tlie  country-side  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  where  Mr.  Hope  has  thus  obtained 
it,  even  though  at  second  - hand,  it.s  value  is 
at  once  manifest.  In  fact,  what  Mr.  Wilson 

has  done  for  Cumberland  ought  to  be  done 
for  other  counties  by  equally  competent  col- 
lectors, and  the  sooner  the  task  is  underlaUen  the 
larger  will  tlie  results  be.  In  the  present  volume 
(which  we  can  only  regard  as  the  precursor  of  a 
larger  work)  a few  counties— Cf)rnwall,  Cumber- 
land, Derbyshire,  and  Salop-  meet  with  some- 
thing like  adequate  treatment,  but  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Hope  roust  have  been  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied at  having  to  limit  his  notes  on  Cambridge- 
shire to  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  to  dismiss  Wiltshire 
with  a scrap  or  two  from  Aubrey's  “Natural 
History.’'  Mr.  Hope  is  not  very  accurate  in 
his  knowledge  of  north  - country  topography. 
Houghton-le-Spring  and  Monklon  are  'in  the 
county  of  Durham — not  in  Northumberland — and 
Tatterdale  has  no  claim  to  be  placed  in  Cumber- 
land. Imperfect  as  this  volume  is,  we  welcome 
its  publication',  for  it  will  dire'et  attention  to  an 
intere'sting  subject,  and  b’e  the  m'e'ans  of  elicifing 
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much  information,  of  which  Mr 
doubtless  avail  himself. 


Hope  will 


History  of  Freemasonry  in  the  Province  of  Rox- 
burg,  Peebles,  and  Selkirkshires  from  1674  to 
the  Pesent  Time.  By  W.  Fred.  ^ ernon. 
London:  G.  Kenning.  1893. 

The  connexion  between  Freemasonry  and  the 
building  craft  is  remote  and  obscure.  There  are 
not  wanting  in  a sceptical  age  those  who  assert 
that — whether  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past — at  the  present  time  the  connexion  is  even 
less  than  that  which  exists  between  a City  Livery 
Company  and  the  trade  from  which  k takes  its 
name — nay,  that  the  Grand  Master  himself, 
though  the  possesor  of  countless  “presentation’ 
trowels,  never  well  and  truly  laid  a stone  in  his 
life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Vernon’s  book, 
which  shows  much  careful  research  and  labour, 
proves  that  operative  masons  were  members  of 
the  fraternity  well  on  in  the  last  century. 
“ Speculative  Masonry”  (as  the  term  is),  that  is 
to  say,  the  freemasonry  of  Symbolism,  scarcely 
existed  before  1700,  and  many  years  elapsed  before 
it  attained  the  ascendency  which  it  now  possesses  ; 
but  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  form  the  craftsmen 
made  benevolence  and  good-fellowship  the  chief 
objects  of  their  union.  Mr.  \ernon  has  repro- 
duced the  masons’  marks  that  are  to  be  found  on 
the  ancient  work  in  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Melrose 
Abbeys.  The>  differ  according  to  the  age  of  the 
building,  except  that  the  simpler  forms  are  cotr- 
stantly  recurring.  Apprentices  selected  their 
marks  when  they  were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the 
lodge  as  late  as  1734,  but  what  the  practice  was 
at  early  dates  does  not  appear.  In  fact,  the 
records  of  masonry  are  not  very  ancient,  and 
Scotland  has  the  larger  number  of  them.  The 
oldest— that  of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh — dates 
from  1599,  so  that  Melrose,  with  minutes_  made 
in  1674,  can  lay  claim  to  a respectable  antiquity. 
Nay,  some  stronger  term  must  be  employed  if  we 
accept  the  testimony  of  an  inscription  in  the 
lodge-room,  which  commemorates  “John  Mordo, 
First  Grand  Master  of  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Melrose, 
anno  dom.  1136.”  There  was,  it  seems,  a John 
Morow,  “ master  of  work  ” in  Melrose  Abbey  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  ante-date  his  ex- 
ist ence  and  invest  him  with  a title  unknown  till 
1764,  was  a bold  stroke  even  for  a Borderer  to 
make.  Mr.  Vernon's  book  will  interest  others 
besides  Freemasons. 


Sir, 


(torresponoencc. 

To  the  Editor  o/Thb  Builder. 

TULLIE  HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 
•Shortly  after  reading  Mr.  Howard 


UNREASONABLE  DEM.\NDS  BV 

ARTISANS. 

Sir,— Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  appeal 
to  working  house-painters  for  a little  consideration 
to  whether  the  action  of  their  unions  in  initiating 


or  supporting  such  an  action  us  ' 


; heard  at  the 


The  Cube  Calculator,  giving  at  a glance  the 
Cubical  or  Solid  Contents  of  any  piece  op 
Squared  Scantling  from  l in.  by  l in.  to  12  in. 
by  12  in.,  and  from  l ft.  to  1,000  ft.  long.  By 
John  Whitinu.  London:  McCorquodale  & 
Co  , Limited. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  cubing  up  timber  as  does  the  ordinary 
ready-reckoner  in  extending  prices.  The  calcu- 
lations are  carried  to  three  places  of  duodecimals, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them, 
are  accurate.  Whether  any  ready-reckoner  is 
worth  buying  is  indeed  a moot  point.  ready- 
reckoner  is  not  usually  the  readiest  way  of  reckon- 
ing, at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  arithmeticians  of 
average  skill.  As  in  bookkeeping  misiakes  often 
occur  in  carrying  forward  totals  from  the  foot  of 
one  column  to  the  head  of  the  next,  so  here  they 
would  arise  in  the  process  of  transcription.  Cal- 
culations made  with  the  assistance  of  this  work 
wi'uhl  therefore  require  checking  just  as  much  as 
any  others,  especially  as  for  any  item  exceeding 
50  ft.  run  two  or  more  results  must  be  collected 
from  the  book  and  added  together.  The  philo- 
sophy of  checking  is  that  although  both  the 
checker  and  the  sqiiarer  make  misiakes,  they  will 
probably  not  make  the  same.  Thus  a result 
obtained  by  an  entirely  different  method  affords 
the  best  kind  of  check.  Here  it  must  he  recog- 
nised the  “ Cube  Calculator  ” will  sometimes  be 
found  useful,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  where  the 
services  of  a checker  are  not  for  the  moment 
available. 


Quantity  Surveyors'  Tables  and  Diary.  Revised 
and  rewritten  by  a Fellow  of  the  Sur- 
VF.YORs’  Institution.  London  : Mctchim  & 
Son  : 1894. 

This  is  a small  thin  pocket  diary  with  about  fifty 
pages  prefixed  to  it  containing  a great  deal 
of  practical  information  and  memoranda  as  to 
measurements,  properties  of  materials,  formulre, 
building  legislation,  district  surveyors’  duties  and 
powers,  &c..  &c.  In  short,  a really  remarkable 
amount  of  information  to  be  compressed  into  so 
small  a space.  It  wuuld  be  more  useful  in 
nvore  durable  cover. 


Smith’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last,  I ha.d 
occasion  to  walk  down  Castle-street  past  Tullie 
House.  I there  saw  workmen  engaged  in  fixing 
a great  lead  spout-head.  I,  Sir,  am  convinced 
that  I designed  that  spout-head — that  I drew  it 
full  size— and  that  the  head  was  made  from  a 
copy  of  that  drawing ; and  when  I look  at  the 
front,  I am  convinced  that  I designed  the  front, 
that  I furnished  a working  drawing  of  it  to  a scale 
of  4 ft.  to  I in.,  and  that,  from  tne  plinth  at  the 
bottom  to  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  clock- 
tower,  I furnished  full-sized  details  for  every 
moulding  or  ornament  upon  it,  and  that  the  work 
has  been  executed  from  copies  of  these  drawings, 
though  I am  told  that  from  these  copies  my  name 
was  omitted. 

On  returning  to  my  office,  I asked  for  a return 
of  the  time  expended  on  the  drawings  of  Tullie 
House,  and  find  it  recorded  as  1,348  hours, 
exclusive  of  my  own  time,  which  I should  be 
afraid  to  compute. 

I do  not  want  to  occupy  your  space  with  the 
history  of  Tullie  House.  I send  you,  therefore,  a 
book  of  cuttings  from  the  local  papers,  showing 
its  history  from  the  commencement.  You  will 
gather  from  it  that  the  scheme  was  inaugurated 
by  a letter  from  me,  that  a large  subscription  was 
raised,  and  an  influential  committee  formed,  of 
which  I was  treasurer,  and  Tullie  House  w^  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
Carlisle  as  a Home  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
That  for  the  j^urposes  of  that  Committee  I made 
certain  plans  to  show  how  the  work  could  be  done. 
These  plans  I propose  to  call  plans  A.  \ ou  will 
also  see  that  when  the  buildings  were  transferred 
to  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Free  Library  formed,  that  I,  at  the  request 
of  that  Committee,  made  further  plan.',  which 
they  considered  and  approved.  These  I propose 
to  call  plans  B.  From  the  same  report  you  will 
also  see  the  nature  of  Mr.  Howard  Smith’s 
appointment  “to  prepare  working  drawings  from 
these  plans.”  I enclose  you  copy  of  his  letter 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  plans,  and 
particulars  connected  with  them. 

I send  you  a copy  of  the  drawings  sent,  plans 
B,  and  a copy  of  the  Carlisle  fournal  and  of  the 
Carlisle  Patriot  of  November  10  last,  giving 
illustrations  of  the  buildings  as  carried  out. 

You  will  be  able  to  see,  by  comparison  of  the 
two,  whether  Mr.  Simpson’s  letter  is  not  a correct 
statement  of  fact 

With  regard  to  the  Castle-street  front,  the  case 
is  still  more  strong,  for  when  the  first  portions  of 
the  buildings  were  somewhat  advanced,  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Building  Committee  called  on  me, 
and  asked  me  to  prepare  a more  importa.nt  design 
for  that  front,  and  to  furnisli  the  details  for  it. 
Acting  under  a great  sense  of  my  responsibility 
to  our  first  subscribers,  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  chief  of  them,  I consented  to  do  so. 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  so  little  is  architects’ 
work  understood  that  few  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration know  the  work  involved,  not  in  doing 
the  Castle-Street  front,  which  is  a comparative 
trifle,  but  in  threshing  out  the  essentials  of  a large 
plan — the  access,  the  lighting,  jhe  roofing  ii 
looks  so  simple  when  done,  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  a little  alteration  here  and  there. 

If  I regarded  the  matter  merely  on  private 
grounds,  I should  be  sorry  that  any  contro- 
versy has  arisen — it  is  a source  of  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  think  that  I have  in  any  way  been 
instrumental  in  gaining  for  the  citizen.'  of  Carlisle, 
and  especially  for  its  artizans,  so  great  a boon  as 
the  erection  of  such  a building  affords;  but  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  design  of  the 
building  is,  I take  it,  one  of  professional 
importance. 

The  only  ground  stated  by  any  members  of  the 
Corporation  for  placing  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  their  official  is  that  they 
would  save  thereby  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

I hardly  think  that  that  is  still  their  opinion, 

Mr.  Howard  Smith's  reference  to  Mr.  Simijson 
requires  no  comment  from  me — it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  case.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
how  well  qualified  Mr.  Simpson  is  to  judge  in 
such  a matter,  and  having  been  for  several  years 
a next-door  neighbour  in  London  and  a personal 
friend,  he  has  many  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  work  I have  in  hand. 

Ch.vrles  J.  Ferguson. 

Carlisle,  December  4.  1893. 


Marylebone  County  Court  last  week  is  not  most 
likely  to  prejudice  their  interests. 

.•\*  journeyman  painter  had  been  engaged  lor  a 
West  End  firm  of  decorators  on  a job  about  three 
miles  and  a half  from  Worcester  Station.  In  going 
to  the  job  he  and  three  others  were  taken  in  a con- 
veyance provided  by  the  firm.  V hhe  engaged  at 
the  job  he  was  allowed  to  work  69^  hours  per  week, 
and  paid  a halfpenny  per  hour  more  than  the 
unions  have  recently  declared  to  be  the  standard 
wage.  He  received  6s.  6d.  per  week  lodging  and 
allowance  in  addition.  Ori  leaving  the  job  he  was 
paid  by  the  foreman  on  Friday  night,  gs.  6d.  rail- 
wav  fare,  3s.  for  incidental  travelling  expenses,  and 
is.'ed.  cab  fare  in  London,  together  with  nine  hours 
wages  for  the  Saturday.  The  railsyav  journey  is 
under  four  hours.  Further,  he  was  n.formed  that 
a conveyance  would  leave  the  job  at  nine  o clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning  to  take  him  and  others  to 
the  station,  or  would  call  for  him  at  his  lodgings, 
which  were  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the 
station.  The  man  refused  this  offer,  demanding  4s. 
cab  fare,  which  was  not  paid.  The  wages  and  ex- 
penses he  actually  received  for  the  four  hours 
journey  on  Saturday  amounted  to  iis.  6d.  over  and 
above  the  railway  fare.  This  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient. The  firm  were  summoned  for  4s.  cab  lare 
from  job  to  station,  together  with  2^  3d.  alleged 
incc  nf  time  attending  at  the  works  of  the  firm  to 


loss  of  time  attending  at  the  works  c 
demand  payment.  _ . 

Fortunately,  the  Judge  decided  justice  was  with 
the  defendant  firm. 

In  conclusion,  what  possible  gain  can  accrue,  or 
what  amount  of  mischief  may  not  be  done,  by  such 
treatment  of  employers  who  pay  the  highest  wages, 
and  who,  as  the  above  facts  show,  arc  willing  to  pay 
fairly  all  round  ? 1-^-  J- 


CONDENSATION  GUTTERS. 

Sir.- I shall  be  much  obliged  if  one  of  your 
numerous  readers  will  give  me  an  idea  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  practical  usefulness  in  condensation 
gutters,  as  used  so  often  on  rafters  (wood  and  metal), 
to  skylights,  conservatories.  &c. 

I have  lately  been  informed  by  a well-known 
patent-glazing  firm  that  the  grooves  are  quite  useless 
(although  this  very  firm  make  metal  rafters  with  the 
customary  channels  in  them),  and  they  will  go  so 
far  as  to  guarantee  one  against  drips  if  )’ou  use  their 
non-grooved  rafters.  , 

They  argue  that  the  one  thing  to  prevent  drips  is 
to  use  good  glass,  and  that  if  the  glass  is  defective, 
with  irregularities  on  its  surface,  no  amount  of  con- 
densation channels  or  grooves  will  prevent  drips. 

Driim’V. 

MR.  CRANE'S  LECTURE  ON 
ORNAMENT. 

Sir, —In  your  notice  of  Mr.  Waller  Cr-me’s  inte- 
resting lecture  on  the  use  of  ornament  at  the  Art.s 
and  Crafts  Exhibition,  published  in  the  Builder  oi 


the  2nd  inst.,  the  figure  , 


I is  described  as  the 


key  fattern.  which  appears  in  many  countries 
from  early  times  till  1617."  This  is  known  to  anti- 
quaries in  this  country  as  the  '' .Swastica."  the 
''  Signuni  salutis,  " which  the  Buddhist  Priests  used 
to  mark  on  the  forehead  of  their  neophytes,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  Cross. 
It  is  found  on  many  of  the  ancient  monuments  in 
Iieland,  and  a valnab’e  paper  on  this  sub;ecl,  with 
ilUislralions,  appeared  in  the  Jciurnrd  of  the  “Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,”  No.  5,  vol.  i..  fifth  series,  first  quarter, 
tSoi,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon. 
Pellow.  CiiAKi.cs  Gi-.ogheu.\n. 

Dublin,  December  5,  1893. 


Examinations  in  Building  and  Sanit.vry 
CoN-STKUfUioN. — We  understand  that  the  entries 
for  the  above  examination.',  t®  be  held  under  the 
auspices  oftlie  Carpenters’  Company  at  their  hall  in 
London  Wall  on  December  8 and  9.  amount  to 
twenty-eight.  The  list  comprises  candidates  from 
several  large  country  centres,  and,  in  fact,  this 
examination  is  now  becoming  well  known  and  apore- 
cialed.  The  number  of  enlries  afford  evidence  ihat 
the  high  standard  required  by  the  examiners  before 
granting  the  certificate  is  lieconiing  well  known  to 
architects,  builders,  local  boards,  ikc. , ^kc.  The 
names  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Company 
are  as  follows : -Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  Pro- 
fessor Banister  Fletcher,  I'R.I.B.A.,  Professor 
Henry  Robinson.  M.I.C.E.,  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Smith, 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  l-’.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  President  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  the  President  of  the 
In'tiiutc  of  Builders,  and  the  Piesident  of  ihc  Gerk 
of  Works  Association.  Tlie  questions  and  a list  of 
the  successful  candidaici  will  appear  in  our  adver- 
tisement coUunns  on  December  i6. 
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?tl5c  Stu^cut’s  (Eoluinn. 

GEOLOGY.— XXIV. 

(water  -supi’I.v — continued). 

■ OW  as  to  quantity.  The  quantity  of  water 
available  at  the  surface  during  a given 
period  is  determined  from  the  rainfall 
in  the  drainage,  or  catchment  area,  the  geological 
structure  of  the  ground,  and  theoccurrenceof  strong 
springs.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  basin  between  the 
watersheds  of  any  river,  we  can  derive  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  amount  of  water  falling  in  the  area 
per  annum.  But  only  a portion  of  this  is  actually 
available,  as  explained  in  the  last  article,  by 
reason  of  so  much  soaking  into  the  ground  ; whilst 
a very  large  quantity  is  evaporated  and  returned 
to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  futile  to  make  any 
general  estimate  of  the  quantity  available  unless  a 
definite  area  be  specified ; but  confining  our 
attention  to  water  which  simply  flows  over  the 
surface  of  the  land  to  an  adjoining  stream,  we 
find  that  the  greatest  discharge  is  obtained  from 
clay  land,  or  where  the  solid  rocks  are  covered  by 
an  impervious  superficial  layer.  Where  hard  rocks 
occupy  a considerable  area  in  the  basin  there  is 
a great  discharge  also,  unless  large  joints  are 
prevalent  in  the  stone. 

_ A much  greater  quantity  of  water  comes  off  a 
district  containing  porous  rocks  than  would  be 
imagined  at  first  sight.  Very  few  rocks  are  so 
absorbent  that  they  are  capable  of  at  once 
securing  the  whole  of  a steady  downpour  of  rain. 
Then,  again,  a great  deal  depends  on  the  slope  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Where  this  slightly 
undulates,  the  rain  has  abundant  time  and  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  any  joints,  or  places  that  are 
capable  of  taking  up  water  ; but  where  the  slope 
is  a high  one,  the  rain  is  hurried  away,  it  may  be 
on  to  entirely  impervious  land,  and  at  once  adds 
its  volume  to  the  neighbouring  river. 

In  estimating  the  (|uantity  of  water  absorbed  by 
strata  in  a catchment  basin  the  geologist,  therefore, 
has  to  take  cognizance  of  the  respective  areas  of 
rocks  that  are  (i)  very  porous;  (2)  partially 
porous,  and  (3)  impervious;  and  the  relation 
these  rocks  bear  to  each  other.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  the  w'ater  from  an 
impervious  area  is  discharged  on  to  a pervious 
one,  when  large  quantities  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  at  the  surface,  disappear. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  certain  parts  of 
the  Thames.  Limestones  and  other  porous  rocks 
alteruaie  with  thick  clays  along  the  course  of  that 
river  in  its  higher  reaches.  If  the  river  is  gauged 
on  flowing  over  a thick  clay  bed  just  beiure  it 
enters  on  to  a stretch  of  earthy  limestones,  and  is 
re-gauged  at  the  point  where  it  is  about  to  leave 
the  latter,  it  will  often  be  found  to  be  diminished 
in  volume,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
tributaries  were  received  between  the  points 
gauged.  No  question  can,  of  course,  arise  as  to 
what  has  become  of  the  lost  water— it  has  soaked 
into  the  ground. 

_ It  is  perfectly  possible,  however,  under  certain 
circumstances,  lor  a normally  porous  bed  to 
become  impervious.  The  rainfall  in  an  area 
might  be  so  heavy  and  so  continuous  as  to  com- 
pletely saturate  the  parous  bed,  when  it  becomes 
of  coun-e,  mm-ahsorbent  for  the  time  being.  The 
same  thing  might  happen,  also,  with  reference  to 
a pervious  stratum  in  the  bed  of  a river. 

There  are  two  circumstance.s  which  are  rarely 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  quantity  of 
water  a certain  area  will  uelci-the  number  of 
days  on  which  ram  fails  therein,  and  the  average 
duration  of  the  showers  and  storms.  We  submit 
that  these  are  important  elements  in  the  discussion 
Given  two  drainage  areas,  with  exactly  similar 
geological  and  physical  conditions  in  each,  both 
with  a rainfall  of  25  in.  per  annum,  we  may  get 
totally  different  relative  results  as  to  (luantity  of 
water  available  at  the  surface  and  underground 
respectively  in  each,  which  difference  is  brought 
about  by  the  manner  in  which  the  rain  falls  in  the 
two  areas.  In  one,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  falls 
in  a month  or  two,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  fairly 
distributed  over  the  year.  It  may  descend  as 
gentle  showers,  which  the  porous  rocks  eagerly 
drink  m,  or  in  torrents  so  that  they  do  not  get 
their  full  share.  ^ 

riic  principal  value  of  geology  to  the  engineer 


simple.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case.  It  most  no  part  of  the  subject  is  beset  with  so  many 
frequently  happens  that  a considerable  quantity  of  uncertainties  as  this.  It  is  easy  to  average  the 
the  water  escapes  underground  into  other  districts,  j amount  per  head  per  day  for  large  cities,  but  that 
Very  few  instances  of  this  nature  could  arise  with- 1 has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  requirements  of  a 
out  the  knowledge  of  a practical  geologist ; his  I country  house.  The  garden,  stable,  and  pro- 
chief  difficulty  would  be  to  estimate  the  amount  visions  for  fire  of  the  latter  are  prime  factors,  and, 
of  wa'cr  thus  lost.  A glance  at  the  section  in  fig.  1 as  may  readily  be  imagined,  they  are,  in  the 
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I'ig.  /. — Section  across  three  drainage  a^eas.  A,  B,  C. 
a and  c. — Impervious  beds.  b. — Pervious. 


will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
difficulty.  Here  we  have  a pervious  bed  (^) 
cropping  out  at  the  surface  in  the  drainage 
area  A.  and  absorbing  a large  proportion  of  the 
rain  falling  therein.  By  reason  of  the  inclination 
of  the  pervious  bed,  the  water  thus  derived  rapidly 
flows  underground  out  of  the  area,  passing  under 
B,  where  it  is  covered  by  an  impervious  bed  {a), 
and  finally  crops  out  in  the  basin  C.  From  this 
it  will  be  observed  that  a large  body  of  water 
drains  into  C from  A,  and  this  circumstance  would 
be  of  much  importance  to  the  engineer  when 
designing  a general  water-supply  scheme,  or  to  the 
architect  if  about  to  sink  a well  in  a country 
discrict.  The  bed  b forms  a good  water-bearing 
stratum  under  B,  and  a well  sunk  into  it  in  that 
area  would  arrest  a certain  quantity  of  the  water 
which  would  otherwise  find  its  way  out  in  C. 

Slight  faults,  barely  recognisable  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  however,  might  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs,  as  will  be  gathered  from  fig.  2. 
Water  from  A in  b will  be  arrested  on  arrival  at  the 
fiult  under  B by  that  portion  of  a,  which  abuts 


majority  of  cases,  unknown  quantities.  In  a 
town,  from  20  to  30  gals,  per  head  per  day  is 
generally  regarded  as  a liberal  supply,  and  we 
have  seen  it  stated  that  20  to  25  gals,  per  head 
should  be  sufficient  for  country  mansions  also. 
This  quantity  might  possibly  do  where  very  little 
is  used  in  the  garden,  and  where  no  fire  service  is 
installed ; in  other  ^ca-es  we  do  not  think  30  to 
40  gals,  per  head,  per  day,  an  extravagant  estimate. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

I.NDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  KNOWLE,  BRISTOL. — 
St.  Agnes'  Industrial  School  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Upper  Knowle,  was  openeil  on  tlie  30th 
ult.  by  the  Viscountess  Halifax.  Designed  by  the 
late  J.  D.  Sedding,  the  buildings  are  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chapel,  practic-aliy  completed. 
We  gave  a short  description  and  an  illustration  of 
the  building  in  our  issue  for  June  14,  1890. 

Church,  Horrabridge,  Devon.shike.  -On  the 
30th  uU.  the  new  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
erected  at  Horrabridge,  was  consecr.ated  by  the 


against  it.  If  a spring  did  not  issue  at  the  surface 
along  this  line  of  fault,  the  water  could  be  made 
available  in  drainage  area  B with  but  little  engineer- 
ing skill.  It  would  form  an  excellent  spot  for  sink- 
ing an  artesian  well.  Very  little  water  would  he 
found  issuing  from  b in  C,  as  will  readily  be 
understood.  From  the  foregoing  illustrations  the 
student  will  perceive  the  immense  importance  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  geological  structure  in 
well-.hnking ; examples  of  the  same  kind  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

In  regard  to  the  geological  aspects  of  water- 
supply  to  country  mansions  and  villages,  the 
chief  points  are  to  examine  the  water-bearing 
capacity  of  any  hills  that  may  be  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  the  house,  and  especi- 
ally to  note  the  position  and  volume  of 
springs.  These  latter,  with  but  little  handling,  can 
frequently  be  made  to  yield  much  more  than  their 
normal  capacity,  and  could  be  supplied  by  gravi- 
tation. Storage  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
springs,  or  water-bearing  beds  at  high  levels, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  underground  sources.  In 
a populated  district  many  wells  will  probably  have 
been  already  made,  and  the  architect’s  first  care 
will  be  to  make  enquiry  concerning  these.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  both  quality  and  quantity 
le.ave  nothing  to  be  desired,  he  has  next  to  con- 
sider whether  the  actual  spot  whereon  he  proposes 
to  have  a well  dug  has  the  same  geological 
structure  and  hydrological  conditions  as  the  places 
where  the  successful  wells  exist.  If  he  is  clear  on 


in  dealing  vi'iih  lhe>c  points,  the  success  of  his  own  proposed  well 

waterconKmed  o^^er  districts, 

of  V „ be  resolved  with 

aLount  ofXi  The  diffic.dly  arises  when 

account  of  what  becomes  of  that  which  jienetratcs  the  site  of  the  proposed  well  is  far  away  from 

geo  ogical  structure  of  the  ^ others,  or  where  new  geological  conditions  set  in. 
ca.tchment  basin  were  ; Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Geological 


underground, 
area  comprised  within 


such  that  no  rain  falling  in  that  area  could  Survey,  however,  there  arc  very  few  spoS  in 

irfach  The  nroHrin  “'“I’!  '=>'  btanncls  at  the  England  of  which  the  structure  is  unknown, 
surlace,  the  problem  would  be  comparatively  ) As  to  the  quantity  of  water  rerpiited  ; probably 


BiShop  of  Exeter.  The  new  church  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  roads  to  Horrabridge  and 
Walkhampton.  An  old  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  in 
the  excavations  for  the  new  church  the  jambs  and 
head  of  a granite  donrway,  the  mutilated  cusped 
heads  of  several  windows,  a fragment  of  stained 
glass,  and  a curious  old  corbel  and  other  relics  of 
tlie  ancient  edifice  have  been  discovered,  and  as  far 
as  possible  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new 
building.  The  church  has  been  built  bv  Mr.  H.  B. 
Fuge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes 
Pryniie,  architect,  of  London  and  Plymouth.  It  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  a nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles. 
Gabled  transepts  are  placed  north  and  south,  and 
there  is  a bell  turret  at  tlie  apex  of  the  chancel 
transepts  and  nave.  The  character  of  the  architec- 
ture is  a rather  free  treatment  af  the  Perpendicular 
period.  Stone  from  local  quarries  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  building,  'Aith  Doulung  free- 
stone for  external  dressings  and  windows,  and  Bath 
stone  for  internal  dressings.  The  principal  entrance 
is  at  the  west  end  facing  the  Hoi  rabridge-road.  and 
there  are  other  entrances  to  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  Two  arches  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  nave  open  into  small  aisles,  and  the  columns  are 
octagonal  in  shape,  with  moulded  capitals.  In  the 
nave  and  aisle  the  roofs  are  of  open  pine  timber,  but 
the  ch.ancel  is  provided  with  a wagon  roof,  divided 
from  tlie  nave  by  an  ornamental  oak  archway,  and 
the  beam  supporting  a large  carved  o.ik  cross. 
Adjoining  the  chancel  are  a vestry  and  organ 
chamber,  which  communicate  with  it  through  arches 
on  either  side.  The  east  window  comprises  five 
lights.  The  altar  has  been  rais-  d seven  steps  from 
the  nave  level.  Seating  accommodation  is  provided 
for  300  persons,  the  scats  being  of  calc.  The  altar 
nails,  choir  stalls,  and  vestrv  screen  .are  all  of  oak. 
carvedhyMr.  Northcott,  of  A.shwater.  Thepulpiiis 
of  stone  and  wrought-iron.  'I'he  font  is  composed 
mainly  of  Caen  stone,  being  octagonal  in  plan,  and 
jilaced  on  steps  of  Portland  stone.  From  the 
moulded  base  are  columns  of  polished  Devonshire 
marble,  supporting  moulded  caps.  This  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  thearchitcct'sclesigns  by  Messrs. 
Hai:ry  Hems  & Sons,  of  E.xeter.  The  rood  cross  is 
in  oak,  and  has  also  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hems 
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& Sor.s.  In  the  central  foriion  in  a c.rca'ar  panel 
is  the  sec--ed  morogram  I.H.tf. 

Boys’  .Sciiuol,  n.LSKCAK,  Vorkshikf,. — On  the 
4lh  inJt.  new  boys’  schools  were  opened  at  Elsecar. 
Mr.  William  Dickie,  sen.,  was  the  architect,  while 
the  various  works  were  entrusted  to  : — Messrs.  John 
Hague  & Son.  Hoyland,  masons;  Mr.  Bower, 
Wentworth,  joiner  ; Mr.  MacFarlane,  Birdwill. 
ji'asterer;  Mr.  Cooper,  Wentworth,  slater;  and 
.\Ir.  Carr.  Rawmarsh,  painter,  &c.  The  school, 
vvliich  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  2,500/.,  consists 
of  four  rooms,  accommodating  respectively  100,  60, 

50.  and  40  children. 

Restoration' ov  Benth.\i.l  Church,  S.\loh. — 
Ti.is  church,  which  has  been  closed  for  two  months 
whilst  undergoing  alterations  on  a large  scale,  was 
opined  on  the  3rd  insl.  Mr.  R.  Bateman  was  the 
;o-chitect.  the  building  work  being  done  by  Mr.  R. 
Nevett,  Ironbridge,  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
C'urzon,  Madeley  Wood. 

Workhouse  Chapel.  Birkf.nhkad.  — The 
foundation  stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
rhapel  at  Tranmere  Workhouse.  The  architect  of 
the  building  is  Mr.  James  Francis  Doyle,  of  Liverpool ; 
the  surveyor  is  Mr.  Sidney  Walter  Doyle.  Robey; 
c’erk  of  the  works,  Samuel  Gunning.  Liverpool ; 
rontractor,  John  Thomas,  Oxton  ; foreman,  Charles 
Corcoran.  The  work  now  to  be  tlone  consists  of 
building  a new  chapel  on  a site  adjoining  and  to  the 
north  of  the  present  workhouse  to  accommodate  300 
worshippers,  at  a cost  of  about  1.968/. 

.■Xltf.katioxs  to  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cardiff. — Additions  and  alterations  have  been 
c.irned  out  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Cardiff, 
during  the  past  six  months',  and  the  church  has  just 
l>een  re-opened.  The  additional  space  has  added 
lUo  sittings  to  the  church,  which  is  now  seated  for 
ov.  r 800.  The  old  gallery  has  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  at  the  west  end.  ,‘\  new  three-storied 
wing  has  been  also  added,  adjoining  the  church 
hall.  The  work  lias  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  D. 
Davies,  contractor,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 

)■*,.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  architect.  The  decoiations 
and  new  windows  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
ivll,  of  Bristol.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  exceed  3.500/. 

Vane.  Sr.  lA.vtF.s'.s  Church.  Cardiff.— St. 
lames's  Church,  Cardiff,  was  extern.ally  completed 
on  the  27lh  iilt. , when  the  vane  which  surmounts 
the  spire — which,  with  the  tower,  is  160  ft.  high — 
was  placed  on  the  top.  The  new  church,  which 
.H.inds  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parish,  is  in  the 
Eirly  I-'ngli«h  style,  and  has  been  built  from  a 
design  by  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  architect,  of 
Cardiff,  at  a cost  of  nearly  to, 000/.  It  will  afford 
accommodation  for  800  persons.  It  was  commenced 
two  years  ago,  but  was  delayed  owing  to  the  long 
sirike  among  the  masons  at  Cardiff. 

pROPO.sEt)  hospital.  South  Stoneham, 
Hampshikf:. — .A  public  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
South  Stoneham  Workhouse,  West-end,  recently, 
by  Dr.  .Svvecting,  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spector. in  respect  to  an  application  made  by  the 
(iuardians  to  borrow  2,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  an 
infectious  hospital.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect, 
produced  plans  for  administrative  buildings  in 
connexion  with  the  hospital,  to  include  accommoda- 
tion for  six  nurses,  porter,  laundry,  and  disinfecting 
npraratus. 

Mission  Hai.l,  Christ  Church,  Everton, 
Lancashire. — On  the  3'd  inst.  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  opened  the  new  mission-room  and  Sunday 
school  in  Howe-street.  which  has  recently  been 
erected  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church,  Everton. 
The  architects  of  the  building  were  Messrs. 
Duckworth  & Metcalf,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Lawrie  & Briniley. 

Churc  h.  LfA’Ton.stonk. — A new  church,  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  junction  of  Hainault  and 
I'.iirlop  roads,  Leytonstonc,  was  consecrated  recently 
lo  the  Bishop  of  .“^t.  .Albans.  The  church  consisi.s 
nf  one  nave  and  two  aisles.  Local  bricks  were  used 
in  the  construction,  faced  with  Weldon  stone. 
S«“.ning  accommodation  is  provided  for  600  persons. 
The  church  is  healed  by  Flrundy’s  hot-air  system. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Richard  Creed,  of  Little 
Bardfield  Hall,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  S.  C. 
Parmenter,  of  Braintree.  The  total  cost  of  the 
ihurch  wfis  alxjut  7.000/.  .A  stone  pulpit  has  been 
given  to  the  new  church  by  the  architect. 

Chapf-l,  Hesvyall  Churc  h.  Cheshire.— On 
the  25th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Chester  consecrated  the 
new  side  chapel,  built  in  connexion  with  Heswall 
I'.irish  fiuirch  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.rocklc- 
btiik.  Tl,'- chapel  faces  the  chief  entrance  to  tin; 

< laiKlivatd.  The  chancel  has  Ik'cu  extended  about 
■ • II.  'I'iie  Iwtiy  of  the  church  was  recently  rebuilt, 
lifter  l)cing  partially  de-stroyed  by  lightning.  It  is  a 
building  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  architect 
lieing  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle,  who  is  also  the  architect 
••if  the  Brockleb-ink  Chapel.  The  new  structure  is 
tiiidt  on  the  south  side  of  the  extended  chancel,  and 
i-  in  llte  Perpendicular  style.  T.hc  walls,  both  inside 
and  out,  are  faced  with  a.sblar  stone,  and  the 
windows  will  eventu.tlly  be  tilled  in  with  stained 
ghnss  bv  Kemp,  of  London  The  roof  is  of  English 
oak.  and  the  screen,  which  ditides  the  chapel  from 
the  chancel,  is  of  carved  masonry.  The  pavement 
surrounding  (he  altar  is  laid  with  mosaics,  and  ihe 
fittings  throughout  are  of  oak.  TRe  altar,  by  Nor- 
bury,  Liverpool,  is  of  the  same  material,  the  centre 
panel  being  filled  by  a painting  of  the  Saviour. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

W.ater  Supply,  Kingsbridge  (Devon).— The 
District  Local  Board  have  instructed  Mr.  Frederick 
Beesley,  C.E. . of  Westminster,  to  prepare  a scheme 
for  the*  water  supply  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke. 

Drainage,  Water  Orton,  Warwickshire.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  .-Authority  for  the 
Union  of  .Aston,  held  at  the  Workhouse,  Gravelly 
Hill,  on  the  28th  uh.,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Willcox,  C.E., 
furnished  a report  with  reference  to  the  drainage  at 
Water  Oiton.  He  stated  that,  both  in  construction 
and  design,  the  existing  sewers  and  drains  were 
altogether  unfitted  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage. 
They  were  laid  with  insufficient  fall  to  be  self- 
cleansing, and  he  found  them  tilled  in  many  places 
with  solid  sewage  matter  and  road  detritus.  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  surface- 
water  by  the  introduction  of  storm  overflows,  he 
strongly  advised  the  disuse  of  the  existing  drains  for 
sewage  purposes,  and  that  a separate  system  of 
small  pipe  sewers,  with  self-cleansing  gradients,  be 
laid  down  for  the  sewage  alone,  leaving  the  present 
drains  and  culverts  for  the  surface-water.  The  cost 
of  the  works  he  estimated  at  1,200/.  The  report 
was  accompanied  by  plans  and  estimates  setting 
forth  all  the  details  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  AVillcox 
also  laid  before  the  authority  plans  for  providing  a 
water  supply  for  Water  Orton  by  the  Birmingham 
Corporation. 

Sewerage  AVorks,  Rhyl. — .At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Rhyl  Improvement  Commissioners, 
on  the  4th  inst. . the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  that  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  proposed  new  sewerage  works  be 
approved  of  was  adopted ; and  the  Clerk  was 
instructed  to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  a loan  of  18,455/.  carrying 
out  the  works. 

Water  St’fi’LY.  Ackworth,  A'oRK.sHtKE. — 
The  Hemsworth  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  having 
successfully  negotiated  with  the  Pontefract  Cor- 
poration for  a supply  of  water  to  Ackworth  from 
their  works  at  Roall,  Colonel  Ord  Hasted,  R.E. , 
held  an  inquiry  recently,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  as  to 
application  by  the  Sanitary  .Authority  for  a loan  of 
4,400/.  for  the  necessary  work.  Mr.  G.  Hodson, 
C.  E. , is  the  engineer  to  the  scheme. 

Sewage  Sctieme,  Middleton.  Lancashire.  - 
Major-General  H.  D.  Crozier  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Pearse  Burd  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Middleton,  a few  days  ago,  relative  to  an  application 
by  the  Middleton  Corporation  for  powers  to  borrow 
55,000/.  to  accjuire  land  and  erect  sewace  work 
thereon.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  Entwistle 
(Town  Clerk).  Mr.  Hinnel  (who  prepared  the 
scheme),  and  Mr.  W.  Wilburn  (Borough  Surveyor). 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  stated  the  objections  they  had  to  the 
scheme.  .At  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  the 
inspectors  made  an  inspection  of  the  site  and  its 
surroundings. 

Seweragf.  Schemes,  Wakefield  District. — 
On  the  4th  inst.  Colonel  Ord  Hasted.  R.E. , held  an 
inquiry  at  Tetley  House,  AA’akefield,  wiih  reference 
to  an  application  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  Wakefield  Union,  for  sanction  to  borrow 
IT. 000/..  the  cost  of  proposed  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  works  for  the  townships  of  Alverthorpc, 
Stanley,  and  East  .Ardsley.  The  scheme,  devised  'ov 
Mr.  T.  Massie,  the  Engineer  to  the  Authority,  deals 
with  certain  parts  of  the  three  townships  which 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  existing  drainage  works. 

Proi'OSKD  Reconstruction  ok  the  North 
Bridge,  Edinburgh. — On  the  29th  ult.,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lcrd  Provost's  CommiUee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  North  Bridge  came  up  for 
consideration.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  tiial  Sir  William  .-\rrol,  who  is  acting 
as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Corporalion,  is  at 
present  considering  among  other  mailers  the 
advisableness  of  widening  the  bridge  by  "ekes.” 
From  the  point  of  view  of  cheapness,  the  process  of 
'*  eking"  the  bridge,  it  is  said,  would  have  much  to 
commend  it.  for  the  present  bridge  and  piers  would 
remain,  but  there  might  be  other  reasons  whii.h 
would  have  weight  with  the  committee  in  considering 
the  matter.  .A  plan  has  been  prep-ared  by  the 
Burgh  Ivngineer  showing  how  North  Bridge-street 
might  be  widened  to  75  or  80  ft,  by  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  west  side  at  a cost  of  70.000/. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fr.\nck. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  having 
been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  prov- 
isional covering  in  the  Cour  Louis  X!V.  at  the  H6tel 
de  A'ille,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Russi.in  f/-tes,  has 
commissioned  M,  Rouvarrt  to  make  a study  for  a 
permanent  roof  of  glass  and  iron  over  the  court,  and 
for  a monumental  staircase  similar  to  the  one  erected 
bv  Ballard  in  the  corresponding  court  of  the  old 

Hotel  de  Ville. .-A  new  hippodrome,  intended  to 

replace  that  of  the  Avenue  de  I'Alma.  is  to  be  con- 
'■irucred,  it  appears,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parc  des  Buttes-Chaiimont,  from  the  plans  and  under 

the  direction  of  M.  I.abro.  An  interesting 

exhibition  of  stcnewaic  has  been  organised  in  the 
Georges  Petit  Gallery,  by  M.  Dalpeyrat  and  Mdme, 


Lesbros. A series  of  drawings  by  old  German 

masters — Albert  Durer,  Cranach,  Hans  Raldung, 
and  others — is  being  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  in  a 

room  adjoining  the  Pastel  Gallery. In  the  Cour 

de  Depot  of  llie  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris,  where 
some  new  building  work  is  going  on,  foundations 
have  been  discovered  of  buildings  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste,  along  with 

coins  stamped  with  the  etligy  of  that  king. At 

Viiry  on  the  Seine  works  will  shortly  be  proceeded 
with  which  will  involve  the  demolition  of  a whole 
quarter  of  that  little  township,  in  order  to  complete 
the  " route  stratL^gique”  of  18  kilometres,  which  will 
unite  the  forts  of  A'incennes  with  the  forts  of  Palaiscau 
and  A’errieres.  The  entrenched  camp  of  Paris  will 
then  be  completely  united,  on  two  of  its  faces,  with 

the  works  of  defence. M.  Bourmann,  an  architect 

who  was  sent  out  to  Con.stanlinople  to  construct  a 
F'rench  hospital  there,  has  died  there  from  an  attack 

of  cholera. The  new  cathedral  of  Marseilles  was 

solemnly  inaugurated  last  week.  In  1887  we  published 
a view  of  this  fine  monument,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1852.  It  was  designed 
by  L6on  Vaudoyer,  who  was  succeeded  on  his  death 
by  M.  Esp^randieu.  architect,  of  Revoil.  It  is  the 
most  important  religious  edifice  raised  in  France  in 

the  present  century. It  is  stated  that  an  authentic 

painting  of  Paul  A'eronese  has  been  discovered  at 
Tunis,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  Paris. The  Munici- 

pality of  Perigueux  are  about  to  open  a competition 

for  the  design  for  a Museum  of  Art. The 

" Service  des  Monuments  Hisloriques  de  I'.Alg^rie 
has  discovered  at  Timcgad  some  Roman  baths 

with  a well-preserved  mosaic  pavement. The 

" Soci6t6  Centrale  des  Architectes  Fran9ais  ” met  on 
Sunday  the  3rd  for  tbe  election  of  officers  and  com- 
mittee ; the  following  were  chosen  ;— President, 

M.  Daumet  ; Vice-presidents,  MM.  Guadet  and 
Corroyer  ; Principal  Secretary,  M.  Roux  ; Assistant 
Sccrelarv,  M.  Boileau  ; Editing  Secretary,  M. 
Pompinel  ; Archiviste,  M.  Bartaumieux  ; Treasurer. 

M.  David  de  Penanrun. 

Gek.manv.— Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  for  next  year's  ‘‘International”  Art  Exhibi- 
tion at  Berlin,  though  the  undertaking  does  not 
promise  well,  as  there  are  to  be  similar  exhibitions  at 
Vienna,  Antwerp,  Munich,  and  Milan,  where  the 
Berlin  artists  generally  prefer  to  be  well  represented. 

The  designs  for  the  proposed  Provincial  Museum 

at  Berlin  are  an  excellent  example  of  what  competi- 
tion estimates  mean  abroad.  According  to  the 
competition  design,  this  building  was  to  cost  50,000/. 
'I'he  first  proper  estimate  obtained  shows  a figure 
nearly  95,000/.  This  reminds  us  of  a theatre  at 
Halle ;— According  to  the  competition  drawings  it 
was  to  cost  22,500/.  The  actual  cost  was  60,000/. 
This  is  worse  than  England. .A  limited  competi- 

tion has  been  opened  for  some  smimming-batbs  at 
Berlin.  One  premium  only  will  be  given  of  300/. 

Stuttgart  is  to  have  a memorial  monument  to 

the  late  Emperor  William.  Eight  sculptors  have 
been  invited  to  send  in  designs.  The  premiums  have 
a value  of  150/. , 100/. , and  50/.  respectively.  There 
has  already  been  an  unsuccessful  open  competition, 

in  which  Herr  Klein  took  the  first  premium. The 

old  University  Buildings  at  Leipsic  are  to  imdergo 
a thorough  renovation.  The  Saxon  budget  includes 
voles  for  this  purpose,  which  show  a proposed 

expenditure  of  over  65,000/. The  old  city  of 

Rostock  is  to  have  a new  municipal  theatre,  with 
some  900  seats.  Herr  Seeling,  the  architect  of  the 
Halle  theatre,  Herr  M.  Semper,  the  son  of  the  late 
Gottfried  Semper,  and  Messrs.  Schiiter  and  Becker, 
of  Berlin,  have  been  invited  to  compete  for  the 
design.  Each  competitor  receives  a fi.xed  fee  of  75/. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  bronzes 

belonging  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Springer  hits  been  recently 
exhibited  at  the  Figyplian  Museum  in  Berlin.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  temple  of  Sal's  ; 
and  are  nearly  all  figures  of  the  Gods  worshipped 

there.  Three  of  the  figures  measure  2 ft.  in  height.  On 

most  of  the  pedestals  are  votive  inscriptions.  One  of 
these,  according  to  the  National  Zeituug,  is  most 
inteicsting.  as  it  is  shown  in  hitherto  unknowii 
hieroglyphics.  The  writing  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  Carian  people,  who  in  663  B.C.  assisted  to 
e.stablish  Psammetichus  I.  on  the  throne.  The  figure 
on  the  pedestal  in  question  is  considered  to  date  from 
bis  reign, 

Bia.fiit'M.— The  arrangements  for  electric  lighting 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels  are  now  practically 
complete. The  Brussels  Municipality  has  com- 

missioned M.  Mellery  to  paint  a large  allegorical 

iiicture.  " Communal  Power.” M.  A.  J.  AAanters 

is  about  tn  publish  an  illusiraied  work  on  Memling 

and  his  pictures. Mr.  G.  R.  <le  < onrcv-l‘en\ , 

the  Brilisli  1 'onsiil-General,  will  repre^^n^  English 
interests  at  the  Antwerp  International  E.xhibilion. 
He  will  act  in  his  private  capacity  as  the  agent  of 
the  British  e.xhibitors.  Our  Government  will  not  be 
officially  represented. Though  the  English  com- 

pany in  charge  of  the  electric  lighting  of  Brussels  is 
already  making  rapid  progress  in  fulfilling  private 
demands,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  rnodern 
illuminant  being  introduced  by  the  Municipality  for 
street  purposes.  The  gasworks  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Municipality,  and  the  price  of  gas  has  always 
been  so  fixed  that  the  profits  made  by  supplying  the 
private  wants  of  the  inhabitants  cover  tbe  e.xpense  of 
lighting  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Russia.- The  sb-call^d  international  cb'mp’etition 
for  the  design  of  children's  hospital  for  Riga  has 
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been  decided.  Only  five  designs  had  been  sent,  and 
none  of  the  proposals  were  considered  deserving  of 
the  first  premium.  The  value  of  the  premiums  has 
been  distributed  ecjually  between  Messrs.  Pelzl 
(Odessa),  Dessien  (Moscow),  and  Messrs.  Fclsko 
and  Neuburger  (Riga).  Non-Russians  are  seldom 
tempted  to  send  work  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Czar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New  Si’ECi.-m.ity  : Juggling  with  Dkain- 
Pil'ES. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Harrow  Local 
Board  a nice  bit  of  trickery  was  disclosed  on  the 
part  of  a m.ason  wlio  had  been  engaged  to  put  in 
the  drains  to  some  new  houses.  When  the  Surveyor 
went  to  apply  the  water  test  he  found  that,  instead 
of  the_  whole  drain  being  filled  with  water,  only  the 
last  pipe  was  so  charged,  a slate  having  been 
ingeniously  placed  across  the  bottom  of  it  so  as  to 
prevent  the  test  water  ever  getting  into  the  drain  at 
all.  T he  water  stood  and  maintained  its  level,  and 
a less  careful  Inspector  might  have  gone  away 
satisfied  that  the  drains  were  perfect.  Fortunately, 
he  ordered  the  plug  at  the  sewer  end  to  be  removed 
and  waited  to  see  the  water  flow  away,  which,  how- 
ever, it  declined  to  do,  and  then  the  whole  trickery 
was  laid  bare.  A letter  from  the  builders  was  read 
to  the  Board,  stating  that  they  "immediately  dis- 
charged the  bricklayer."  The  Chairman  very  rightly 
remarked  that  " a bricklayer  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  deceive  our  Inspector  on  his  own  account.” 
But  it  was  afterwards  explained  that  the  man  they 
c.alled  a bricklayer  was  a London  specialist  who  had 
done  work  for  vestries  in  London,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  laying  drains  is  a special  job, 
having  a special  line  of  .scamping  of  its  own;  and 
we  may  fairly  opine  that  this  is  not  the  first  time, 
nor  Harrow  the  first  place,  where  this  little  trick 
has  been  performed.  Clearly,  an  Inspector  must 
not  only  understand  drains,  but  possess  a deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  particularly  as  de- 
veloped in  the  building  trade.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  accept  with  thankfulness  the  very  simple  lesson 
that,  if  the  water  test  is  to  be  of  any  service,  the 
process  must  he  watched  from  the  beginning  to  the 
very  end.  — British  Medical  Journal. 

Ihe  Welsh  Slate  Tkade. — Ashort  timesince 
the  ss.  Dinoi-wic  created  a record  by  discharging 
in  the  Pool  300  tons  of  Bansor  roofing  slates  con- 
signed to  Messrs.  Bingley,  Son,  & Follit,  from  Mr. 
Assheton-Smitli’s  Dinorwic  quarries.  The  im- 
po'tance  of  this  innovation  may  be  gauged  when  it 
is  known  that  water-borne  slates  had  previously 
been  conveyed  by  sailing  vessels  only,  that  occa- 
sionally such  voyages  had  extended  to  over  two 
months,  but  that  under  the  new  system  three  days 
suffice  for  the  journeys  to  be  completed.  On 
the  ist  inst.,  tlie  ss.  Wiynol,  specially  built  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Dinorwic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, arrived  at  Messrs.  Bingley’s  wharf,  adjoining 
Vau.xhall  Bndge,  with  200  tons  of  slates  from  the 
same  quarries  ; this  being  the  first  steamer  to  pass 
the  London  bridges  with  such  a freight. 

Science  and  Art  Department. — Tlie  list  of 
students  who  passed  in  the  Honours  Stage  of  the 
various  subjects  at  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
FCxaminalions  last  May  has  just  been  issued.  The 
only  Loudon  man  who  takes  first-class  honours  in 
Building  Construction  is  Mr,  M.  I.  Palmer,  a student 
under  Professor  Henry  Adams  at  the  City  of  London 
College.  Mr.  Palmer  is  therefore  the  winner  of  the 
5/.  5s,  prize  offered  to  the  student  of  the  college  who 
takes  the  highest  place  in  this  examination,  and  only 
missed  the  10/.  los.  prize  for  the  first  place  by  a very 
narrow  margin,  tieing  bracketed  third  on  the  list. 

Dlscovery  of  an  Olo  Church  at  Hertford. 

— The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John's  parish.  Iiad  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  eye  of  the  public  for  very  many  years.  In 
October,  the  Corporaiion  having  called  upon  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  old  site  to  lay  on  water  and  do 
other  work  to  some  cottages,  the  ground  was  opened 
for  that  purpose,  and  disclosed  two  thick  flint  walls, 
separated  by  a certain  interval.  The  adjoining 
owners  (Messrs.  Andrews)  then  took  up  the  search, 
and  by  means  of  extensive  excavations  they  gradually 
found  the  western  angle  and  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
south  transept,  tlien  the  north  wail  of  the  nave,  thus 
establishing  its  width  inside  at  29  ft.  ; then  its  north- 
west angle,  which  they  found  to  be  very  much 
broken  down,  because  originally  the  ground  at  the 
west  end  was  a very  steep  slope.  By  this  it  appeared 
that  the  length  of  the  nave  inside  from  its  junction  with 
the  transept  was  87  ft. , or  exactly  three  times  its  width, 
and  that  the  walls  were  uniformly  4 ft.  in  thickness  ; 
and  .as  all  this  occurred  upon  Messrs.  Andrews’  own 

e remises  no  one  but  themselves  were  inconvenienced. 

ut  they  felt  tliat  the  north  transept  and  chancel 
should  also  be  sought  for.  They  therefore  approached 
their  neighbour  to  obtain  his  leave,  wliich  he  at  once 
accorded,  to  enable  them  to  do  whatever  they  thought 
necessary  in  searching  for  the  ruins.  They  then  soon 
found  the  angle  of  the  nave  and  north  transept,  and 
expecting  the  north  transept  to  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  inside  as  that  on  the  south  side — viz., 

30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide  inside — made  a series  of 
excavations,  and  established  that  fact,  but  found  the 
walls  on  the  north  and  east  sides  so  far  gone  that 
only  the  materials  (viz, , flints  and  alight-coloured 
brownish  mortar)  were  left  to  show  where  the  walls 
originally  were.  After  this  the  pier  at  the  angle  of 


the  chancel  and  north  transept  was  recovered,  with 
three  tiers  of  clunch  stones  in.  situ  and  in  a good 
state  of  preservation.  This  not  only  established  the 
fact  of  a nortii  transept,  but  showed  the  width  of  the 
chancel  to  have  been  24  ft.  8 in.  inside.  In  addition 
to  this  a small  fragment  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  was  found,  wliicli  also  proved  its  width.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  excavations  were  found  many 
pieces  of  highly  - glazed  ornamental  paving-tiles, 
from  which  the  several  patterns  liave  been  built  up. 
and  appear  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  tiles  were  of  red  ware  and  had  their 
edges  much  bevelled  or  undercut. 

Destruction  uf  Bearrark  Ruins.  Durham, 
—For  many  years  past  all  that  has  remained  of 
licarpark  was  the  south  gable  of  what  was  probably 
the  dining  hall  or  refectory,  standing  out  amidst 
grassy  heaps  of  ruin.  Tliis,  says  the  Ncivcast/e 
Chronicle,  has  succumbed  owing  to  the  recent  storms, 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  now  of  what  was 
once  a summer  palace  of  the  priors  of  Durham. 
Bearpark  became  the  property  of  the  convent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  as  its  n.ame 
seems  to  signify,  it  was  then  the  haunt  of  animals  of 
the  chase.  When,  in  1258.  Bertram  de  Middleton 
resigned  the  priorate,  Bearpark  and  other  places 
were  granted  to  him  for  his  maintenance,  and  we  are 
told  that  lie,  probably  after  bis  retirement,  " erected 
a residence  (camera)  as  well  as  a chapel,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  were  inferior  to  few 
structures  in  the  bishopric.  The  earliest  domestic 
buildings  of  Bearpark  were  probably  destroyed  by 
the  Scots  during  their  invasion  in  1315.  It  does  not 
appear  what  state  the  house  was  in  when  Edward 
III.  passed  a night  there  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land in  1327.  In  1346  Bearpark  became  the  scene 
of  another  and  more  memorable  occupation  by  the 
Scots.  During  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of 
Neville’s  Cross,  the  Scotch  forces  encamped  within 
the  park,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  com- 
mitted much  damage,  for,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
works  carried  out  by  Prior  Fossour  (who  ruled  from 
1342  to  1374),  the  repair  of  the  whole  manor  hou.se 
of  Beaurepaire,  "after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  "is 
mentioned.  In  the  account  rolls  of  the  Bursar  of 
the  Church  of  Durham  in  1531,  there  are  payments 
to  the  carpenter  for  work  on  the  hall,  and  for  works 
of  the  prior  in  the  park,  and  at  the  lodge  within  the 
park,  at  the  byre,  and  the  buttery  and  kitchen.  The 
buildings  were  evidently  extensive,  and  Bearpark 
probably  resembled  an  abbey  in  miniature,  witli  its 
hall  and  chapel  and  domestic  buildings  standing 
within  the  flanking  walls.  But  its  glory  departed  at 
the  Dissolution,  and  although  it  was  thcrealter  occa- 
sionally inhabited  by  the  early  deans  of  Durham, 
the  buildings  were  gradually  suffered  to  decay,  and 
their  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Scots  in  1640  and 
1644. 

The  Treatment  of  Town  Refuse.— paper 
on  "The  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of  Town 
Refuse"  was  read  by  Messrs.  C.  Rawson  and 
C.  Smithson  at  a meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  in  the 
Yorkshire  College.  Leeds,  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
town  refuse  referred  to  was  the  solid  matter  forming 
the  contents  of  ashpits  and  middens.  In  Leeds  (lie 
cost  of  disposal  by  means  of  desinictors  is  is.  2d. 
per  ton,  in  Bradford  is.  yd.,  and  in  Newcastle 
IS.  4jd.  Three  principal  factors  in  the  disposal  of 
refuse  required  consideration— (i)no  nuisance  should 
be  created  ; (2)  the  combustible  matter  or  fuel  should 
be  separated,  and  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
production  of  steam  ; (3)  the  finer  portion  should  be 
separated  in  such  a manner  lliat  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  land  as  a fertiliser.  .An  apparatus,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  Smithson,  of  Heckmondwike, 
fulfilled,  it  was  said,  these  conditions.  The  crude 
refuse  was  brought  up  an  inclined  plane  in  carts, 
tipped  into  a large  hopper,  from  which  it  passed 
into  a large  revolving  cage,  which  separated  all  the 
heavy  and  bulky  material,  The  other  portion  passes 
into  a hopper  fi’xed  to  one  end  of  a large  revolving 
cylinder,  into  which  it  is  pressed  by  means  of  a 
piston.  This  cylinder  is  connected  with  the  boiler 
furnace  flues,  the  hot  gases  from  which  drive  off  the 
water,  and  thoroughly  dry  the  material.  This  dried 
material  is  divided  into  two  portions ; the  fine 
portion  descends  into  a shoot,  from  which  it  can  be 
carted  and  used  as  manure ; the  coarse  portion 
passes  down  another  shoot,  and  is  ready  for  burning 
in  the  boiler  furnaces.  Experiment,  it  was  stated, 
proved  that  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  destructors,  the  crude  refuse 
gives  six  limes  the  yield  in  power. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art.— The  third  lecture 
of  a series  by  Mr.  William  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B..A,, 
on  the  "Architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,’’ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday  night  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries.  The  division  treated  of  was  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Florence.  The  lecturer  attempted  to 
defend  the  earlier  Renaissance  from  the  imputation 
of  being  wholly  an  imitative  style,  pointing  out  that 
e|niilation  rather  than  imitation  was  its  ruling  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  was  a true  reflection  of  the 
temper  of  the  times.  In  sculpture  it  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  a closer  insight  into  nature,  as  in 
the  works  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  Ghiberte, 
illustrations  of  whose  work  were  given,  while, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Brunelleschi^ 
Donatello  was  the  first  who  attained  fine  sculptural 
qualities,  and  rivalled  the  antique.  The  lecturer 


alluded  to  the  Goldsmith-sculptor  shops  of  the  time 
from  which  so  many  of  the  architects  were  drawn, 
believing  that  in  their  training  there  was  part  of  the 
explanation  of  their  great  versatility.  Then,  as 
now,  the  technical  part  of  their  education  was 
derived  from  a study  of  the  best  models  in  Rome, 
and  as  tlie  palaces  attest,  of  the  ancient  Etrurian 
buildings.  The  rest  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  Early  Florentine  style,  with 
upwards  of  forlyillustrative  examples  by  laniern. 

Carriage-Way  Pavement.s  for  Large  Cities. 
— At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  be  held  at 
their  rooms  in  the  Adelphi  on  the  13th  in.st.,  a paper 
on  " Carriage-way  Pavements  for  Large  Cities  " will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  Surveyor  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Holborn  District,  in  which 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
systems  of  road-paving  now  in  use  will  be  described. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— .At  an  examination 
(or  local  surveyors,  held  in  London  on  291)1  and  301)1 
ult.,  ten  candidates  presented  themselves.  Questions 
were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  29th,  and 
the  candidates  were  examined  viva  vocc  on  the  30th. 
The  following  eight  candidates  were  certified,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  local  surveyor; — Henry  C. 
Adams,  60.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  ; Charles  F. 
Ball,  51,  Prince-street,  Bristol ; William  Henry  Hill, 
jun.,  Audley  House,  Cork  ; William  Henry  Killick, 
Borough  Surveyor's  Office.  Southampton ; Lennie 
Henry  Lee,  Supervi.sor,  Public  Works  Department. 
Calcutta,  India;  Thomas  L,  Perkins,  1,  West 
Shrubbery,  Redland,  Bristol  ; William  B.  Seward, 
120,  Camberwell-roacl,  S.E.  ; Edward  Willis,  124, 
High-street,  Eton. 

Business  Changes. — The  business  of  architects, 
surveyors,  and  land  agents  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Chadwick,  at  No.  17,  Parliament-street,  S.W. , will, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Chadwick,  be  conducted  in  future  by  Mr.  P.  E. 
Pilditch,  F.S.I.,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  the  last  eleven  years,  under  the  style  of 

Spencer  Chadwick  & Pilditch. Mr.  Pilditch  has 

been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Chadwick  as 
Surveyor  to  the  London  Estates  of  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  K.G. , and  to  the  other  estates  hitherto 

managed  by  the  firm. We  are  informed  that  Mr. 

Philip  D.  Tuckett,  auctioneer  and  surveyor,  of  No.  2, 
Basinghall-street,  E.C. , has  taken  into  partnership 
bis  son,  Percival  Fox  Tuckett,  and  that  their  practice 
will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of 
Tuckett  & Son. 


LEGAL. 

TRAVIS  V.  UTTLEY. 


The  case  of  Travis  v.  Uttley  came  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wills,  on  Monday  last,  the  4th  inst., 
for  judgment. 

The  case  came  on  as  an  appeal  by  way  of  special 
case,  stated  by  the  Justices  of  Halifax,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  a 
question  of  law.  Ihe  facts  of  the  case  were  as 
follows  :— At  the  Petty  Sessions,  held  on  August  18 
last,  an  information  and  complaint  was  preferred  by 
David  Travis,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Halifax, 
against  Samuel  Uttley,  under  the  I’ublic  Health 
Act,  1875.  charging  him  with  having  the  drains  in 
and  upon  certain  premises,  Nos.  105  and  107,  I’ern- 
streei,  Northowram,  in  sueffi  a condition  as  to  be  a 
nuisance,  on  August  7 last.  The  Justices  dismissed 
the  summons. 

From  the  facts  of  the  case  it  appeared  that  the 
respondent  was  the  owner  of  three  cottages.  Nos. 
105,  1C7,  and  109.  Fern-street,  and  he  deposited 
plans  with  the  Halifax  Corporation  showing  that  the 
drain  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  three  cottages  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  sewage,  which  by  this 
drain  was  conducted  into  the  public  sewer  in  the 
adjoining  street.  In  the  cellar  of  each  of  the  three 
cottages  there  was  a slop-stone  and  a water-closet, 
the  slop-water  and  refuse  from  which  were  conveyed 
in  the  pipe  into  the  drain,  running  through  the  base- 
ment of  the  houses,  and  then  discharged  into  the 
sewer.  It  was  proved  that  the  nuisance  which 
existed  in  the  cellars  of  Nos.  105  and  107  was 
caused  by  reason  of  the  basement  drain  in  No.  loc 
being  defective.  The  cellar-floor  of  No.  105  had 
been  opened,  and  the  drain  was  found  to  be  in  a 
defective  condition,  one  of  the  pipes  which  should 
have  joined  the  main  drain  being  practically  an 
open  end,  and  the  obstruction  was  caused  by  tlie 
connexion  not  being  good. 

On  behalf  of  the  respondent  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  paid  the  Halifax  Corporation  the  sums 
demanded  for  flagging,  paving,  and  channelling 
I-ern-street,  and  it  was  contended  on  his  behalf  that 
the  basement  drain  complained  of  was  vested  in  the 
Local  Authority,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  repair 
the  drain  and  remove  the  nuisance.  The  question 
for  the  Court  was  whether  the  drain  was  "a  sewer  " 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  4 of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  1875. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Forbes,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Maemorran  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Tindal 
Atkinson  Q.C,,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  for  the 
respondent. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS, 

COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised.  | Ptemiuma. 

De.sl^s 

deliverer 

Hartlenool  Sch.  Bd.  ..  

Jan.  I'EU 

•School  Biiil'liiutf.  Ac 

Clenchwarton  8ch.  Bd.  101.  N 

Runcorn  U.R.3.A .V 

Jan.  HI 
fel>.  28 
No  date 

Water  Supply  xinl  Sewerap-  Scheme 

•Two  New  Fever  Hospitals 

Met.  Asyltiins  Board  2001.  150/.  auil  100/... . . 

CONTRACTS— Confmucii. 


Nstnre  ol  'Work  or  MaUtlaJa. 


By  whom  Kequired. 


it  Workhonae.. 


CONTRACTS. 


Natnre  of  Work  or  Materiala. 


ir  Eilin- 


Bewrraco  Work,  0(3<l  Down  ...... 

Widrniiiif  Oliapel-rnml,  Llanlshrn 
Vcntilallug  Slwfl.  «•-.  Seaflrld.  ne 

Road' Mela)'.  No wowtlr-on-^Tie - . • 

Uooila  Storo.  Station  Biuldinga.  So. 

Auu-ighmorr.  IreUnd  

•nurnisoy  Spalls  

B.Mid  Works  Ltanfair-road.  io.  

Drainage  Works,  Garden-street.  4c 

Granite  Kerb,  So • 

Villa.  Castle  Hajtga.  hendal 

Draining  anil  flagging  several  Paaaagea, 

Manchester  

Sewerage  Works.  Siddickj_8ea^ton 
Sewage  Disposal  W 
Boiler  Honsc,  “ 


By  whom  Required, 


I.eith  Water  Commrs. 
Northumberland  C.  C. 
G.  N.  K.  Co.  of  Ire- 


Cardltr  Corporation  .. 
Bolton  Town  Council 
Northampton  Corp.  .. 


, Market-st; 


Kerbing,  P-aving.  Sc.  8t.  Leonard's-road 
and  tiUtion  sqiiare.. 
four  Shops  and  House 

Mllnsbridge  • • 

Three  Houses.  Lighteliffe.  Halilax 

•Gas  Pipes  and  fittings  

«Hct- water  Supply.  Sc. 


Bexhlll  Local  Board  .. 
Llathwaite  Local  Bd. 
St,  Saviour's  Union 


Hooiii  Closets,; 

Somers  Town 

•Cast-ii-ou  Pipes.  Sc 

Road  Metal -•••■. 

Vestry  OlB.vs,  Moorgate-street  

Ir.ui  Palisading  and  G-tes 

Levelling,  Paving,  Kerbing.  Sc.  Hartlng-. 


do. 


Midland  Railway  .... 
fulkeHtone  Corp.  ..  . 
Rugby  Local  Board  . . 
Kutlierham  Union.... 
ShelBeld  Corporation 


••road  .. 


Southend  Corp. 


C.  R-  fortune  .... 

.Ins.  Holden 

Cooper  S Beatson 

H.f.Bneyd.Kymieraley 

O/IMal  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Stephen  Shaw 

Mr.  Royle 

Mr.  Wilson  

H,  Masterton  

Jos,  Shackle}' 

M.  D.  Graves  

Abl>ey  S Hanson 

: C.  H.  Hebblethwalte. 

H.  Jarvis  s Son  

do. 

Qflcitd  

do. 

do. 

! B.  Hutchinson 

C.  f . Wlke  

C.  T.  Copley 


Drainage,  So. 

Pipe  Sewer.  Sc 

*Brlck  Sewer,  Lancaster-road  .. 

•Sewerage  Works 

School  Buildings.  Chaddesley, 

(Worcestershlrel  

♦Additional  School  Buildings.... 
•Maklng-upaiid  Paving  Passage 
Stone  Bridge  over  River  Sai 

andrews-on-E^k  

•Drill  Shed,  Ac.  Hove  

•Sorting  Office,  South  Norwowl. . 

•SilicaW  Stone  Pipes  

•Making-'ip  Street 
Pipeaand  Drain. 

•New  ■-  " 


k at  Workhouse 


•k.Grantowu,  N.B. 


•New  Baths.  Winter  Gardens,  Ae 

Waterworks,  frodsham  ■ • - 

•Liiundry  Appliances,  Heating  Apparatus, 


hitecroft.  near  Newport  . 


Restoration  of  Church,  Caerwys. 

Holywel' 

•Asylum,  Ac 

Additions  to  Schools,  Llouellen,  Wales  — 
Hotel.  ■•Farmers'  Artus,"  and  Six  Shops. 

Preston  • 

Pier  foundations.  Ac,  Ross.  Herefordshire 

HasUngden  flagging  (1,000  sq.  yds.) 

■Technlcj)  School,  Preston 


Lymingtcn  Union  .... 
Baniet  Local  Boiinl  .. 
Kensington  Vestry. . . . 

Stockport  Corp 

Trustees  of  Endowed 
School  Foundation  .. 
Dartford  School  Bo.ard 
fulhaio  Vestry  

Cumberland  C.C.  Ac. . . 

Aditili-Hlty 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works.. 
Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 
do. 

Parochial  Authorities 
St.  Mary  Ablmtts,  " 

sington 

Harrogate  Corp,  . 
BuncnruU.R.B.A. 

Islington  Vestry. 

Isle  of  'wight  County 

Asylum  

The  Vicur 

Rev.  A.  Lay 

Manchester  Corp 

TnisteeH,  Harris  In- 
stitute   


Sir  Thos,  N.  DeaiiP  A 

Dec.  IS 

OffleirU  do 

do.  do 

do.  [ do. 

M.  Fowler do 

J.  T.  Meredith ' Dec.  19 

G.  H.Talt I do, 

W,  Sykes . Dec.  20 

Qfflcial  Dec.  22 

do.  do. 

do,  do. 

0.  W.  Holmes do. 

A.  Mackenzie  Dec,  2n 

T.  W.  Aldwiuckle  Dec.  2.S 

Baggallay  A Bristow, 

OJjicial  

A.  H.  Tiltman do. 

W.  H.  SiKiull Jan.  31 

B-  S.  Jacobs  No  d.ite 

do 

Waller  Barrow do. 

OficUU  ' do. 

Jas.  Aspinall  do. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natare  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


Applica- 
tions tc 
; be  in. 


Dec.  15 
do. 

Dec.  18 


•Surveyor  

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Engineer's  Assistant 


Teignmouth  Loc.  Bd.  1501 

Tottenham  Local  Bd,  'At.  10s 

Wakefield  R.8  A j 1001 

Keighley  Corp | .... 

Leicester  C.C ' 200’.  each  . 

Beckenliam  Loc.  Bd.  ..  , 230/ 


Thute  narked  tcilh  an  Altaruk  (>)  are  aieertised  in  this  number  Ctrmpelilione,  p.  Iv,  Cmtrarti,  iv- , 


vlll.,  iK.and  xsi.  Public  Appoinlments,  pp.  xviii.  and  xxi. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  f 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  ■ 


' SPECIFICATIONS. 


Architichiral  Association.—’^l'c.  Fleming  on 

" The  Inefficiency-  of  the  Modern  Workman.  7.^  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  en  the  San'Mwn  oy 
Industries  and  C?cc«/afww).— Professor  T.  Oliver  on 
“ Metallic  Poisons,  Lead  and  Arsenic.  8 p.m. 

lunior  Ens'neerine  S.  Cutler,  Jun.,  on 

“Coal-Gas  Manufactnre  and  Recent  Improvements  of  the 
Plant  employed  therein.’  8 p.m.  . 

Institution  p/Crt/iVAV^-««rx. -Students  Visitto  mspea 
the  Cask-making  Machinery  at  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & 
Co.'s  Works,  King's-rd.,  Chelsea.  2.30  p.m. 


Monday,  December  11. 

London  Institution.— yit.  Arnold  Mitchell  on 


j.onui/n  1 y.  — -- 

Buildings  and  the  Story  they  tell.  --lllustratcd._  5 P J"- 
Cur/:s  0/  Works  Association  (^Carpenters  Hall).— 

^^ywr/’v  ^0/  ^ Lectures).— Vk.r.  Henry  of  hydroch'loric  acid,  tin,  and  sal  ammoniac,  arid  a powder 

Blackburn  on  " The  .\ri  of  Book  and  Newspaper  lllusira-  j formed  of  pulverised  ^ freestone 


7,676. — Ventilating  Fans:  James  D.  Cngkton. 
is  patent  relates  to  fans  for  ventilating  mines,  &c.,  and 
consists  of  an  inner  fan  and  an  outer  concentric  annular  fan, 
both  mounted  co-axiaily.  . „ , tu 

12,679. — Window-Sashes:  Frederick  A.  Sinale.  Ihe 
objects  of  tills  invention  are  to  facilitate  the  cleaning, 
gla7ing,  and  painting  of  window-,sa.shes  The  lower  halves 
of  the  inner  and  parting  beads  are  hinged,  and  the  sash- 
lines  attached  by  forming  a kind  of  bayonet  slot,  an 
inverted  cup  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  line  to  hang 
the  sashes.  , 

15,008. — Fire-Resksting Doors  : HughStanton. — Ih 


invention  consists  of  the  using  of  beams  and  girders  made 
of  cement,  or  cement  mixed  with  broken  bricks,  sand, 
ballast,  coke,  &c.,  such  girders  being  placed  between  and 
supported  by  floor-joists. 

16,840.  — Co.MfOSlTION  FOR  _ STONE, 

Statuary,  &c  : A.  Clery. — Consists  of  a liquid  composed 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  tin,  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  a powder 


PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

20,080,  P.  O’Connar,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings 
for  Structures. — 20,730,  T.  Crook,  Latches  and  Bolts. — 
,762,  T.  Green  and  C.  Walker,  Gas  Lighting. — 20,772, 
...  Holland.  Fixing  Door-knobs  upon  Spindles.— 21,167, 
J.  Westwood,  Corrugated  Flooring  for  Bridges  and  other 
Structures. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

23,311,  D.  Doyen  and  J.  Didion,  Sliding  Doors  and 
Means  for  Closing  the  Same.— 1,399,  J-  Sykes,  Press 
Centre  Cupboard  Fastener. — 1,703,  T.  Blow,  Saws. — 
15,616,  .S.  Feake,  “Slip"  Kilns,  ffcc. — 19,444,  'f-  Cohn, 
Protective  Paint. — 19,707,  W.  Thompson,  Safely  Work 
Bench. — 19,753,  A.  Bodenstedt,  junior  Ratchet  Braces. — 
19,867,  W.  Shoosmith,  Gully  Trap. — 19,961,  I..  Royle, 
Packing  Cases.— 20,070,  H.  Lake,  Wood-cutting  Machines. 


Tuesday.  December  12. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers.-  Vix.  Lewis  H.  Ran- 
some  on  “Cask-making  Machinery.  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  December  13. 

South  Kensington  Museum  (Lecture  Theatre).— 
Lecture  ori  "Greek  Sculpture"  by  Miss  L.  Sellers:  IV. 

^oe'e^ o/zlrfr.- Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  on  “ Carriage- 
way Pavements  for  Large  Cities.  8 p.m. 

Society  0/ Engineers. — Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaur- 
ant. 6 p.m.  . . -n  V 

Si.  Paul's  Ecclesioloeicai  Society.— meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul's,  when  objects  of 
ecclesiological  interest  will  be  exhibited  and  described. 

'^'^orTliern  Architectural  Association  (Ne^ucastle).—)s\r. 
H.  W.  Chubb,  Assoc.M.Inst  C E.,  on  “ The  Construction 
of  Locks  and  Safes."  7.30  p.m.  _ -r,  v.  , 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— is\x.  Robert 
Munro.  F.S.A.(Scot.).  on  “The  Structural  and  -Ychi- 
tcciural  Features  of  Lake  Dwellings."— Illustrated  by 
diagrams.  8 p.m. 


forming  together  a paste  capable  of  being  applied  to  wall: 
&c.,  with  a trowel,  or  moulded  and  setting  as  hard  as 
flint. 

18,040. — Ventilated  Fireproof  Floors:  A.  J. 
Bewick  Consists  in  using  celluless  slates  com- 

posed of  fireproof  plaster,  cement,  &c. , between  steel 
joists,  so  as  to  ensure  free  passage  of  air  throughout  the 
floor.  „ „ 

16,958.— Burglar  and  Fireproof  Shutters;  A.  H . 
LunJeen. — Consists  of  a combined  grating  and  shutter 
composed  of  a series  of  parallel  oscillating  metal  bars, 
and  a series  of  slates  secured  to  such  bars  and  actuated  by 
their  oscillations.  Means  for  oscillatirig  the  bars  simul- 
taneously and  for  locking  them  are  provided. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

BSTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nove.mber  10. — By  {K.  W.  Jenkinson : Seven  plots  of  f. 


NSW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
Xov'EMBER  20. — 22,146,  J.  Eason,  Lock-back  Tiles, 


Thursday,  December  14. 


Sanilarv  Institute  (Lectures  on  the  Sanitation  of 
Industrie's  and  Occu6aiions).—Vxo(e'SAOx  Watson  Smith  on 
“ Manufacture  of  Alkalis  and  Acids.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Annual  General 

Meeting  (1)  Reception  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
and  the  election  of  Council  and  Officers  for  the  year  1894. 
(2)  Continuation  of  Discussion  on  Professor  George  Forb« 
paper  on  “ The  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— % p.m. 

Society  Of  Antiquaries.  8.50  p.m. 


Friday,  December  15. 

Institution  of  Ch’il  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).^ 
Mr.  H.  J.  Orlord  on  “Continuous  Automatic  Railway 
Brakes."  7.30  p.m. 


Mouldings,  &c.,  made  from  dust.  _ 

NovfeMnER  21. — 22.227,  M.  Williams,  Cement  Mortar.— 
22,240,  W.  Wise,  Frame  Saws.— 22,250,  S.  Johnston, 
Sewer  Clearing  Brush. — 22,265,  W.  Monro,  Earthenware 
Drain-pipe.~22,273,  F.  Rumball,  Windows  with  Re- 
versible Sashes.— 22,275,  E.  Morgan,  Chimney 
22,278,  F.  Pilcher.  Construction  and  Laying  Wood  Block 
Roadways.— 22,280,  C.  Schuckey.  Sen.,  Bricks,  Terra- 
cotta. (fee.— 22,294,  E.  Waller,  White  Lead.— 22,303.  J. 
Jacobs,  Coin  Released  Locks  for  Closet  Doors,  &c. 

November  22. — 22,332,  M.  Trearson  and  J.  Orton, 
Screws  and  Screw-drivers.  — 22,308,  W.  Marshall, 
Fastenings  especially  suitable  for  Casements.  — 22,418, 
D.  Buchan,  Deodorising  and  Disinfecting  Water-closets. 

November  23.-22.457,  P.  Windebank,  Draught  Ex- 
cluder for  Doors.  — 22,489,  R.  Robinson,  Brick-cutting 
Tables. —22,494,  A.  Boult,  Construction  of  Ceilings, 
Floors,  &c.— 22,505,  A.  Pages,  Sawing  Machines. 

November  24, 22,507,  J.  Stables,  Window-bolt  Fastener. 
—22,531,  A.  Clark,  Mechanism  for  Moving  or  Adjusting 
Skylights,  Fanlights,  Windows,  &c. — 22,580,  A.  Jewers, 
Window-fasteners. 

Novembp:r  25.  22,613.  J.  Holdcroft.  Jun.,  Potters  Kilns, 
—22.623.  J.  Hewitt,  Glazier's  Wheel,  Glass  Cutters.  — 
22,630,  W.  ^ J.  Hulme,  Connecting  Pipes. — 22.632,  J. 
Fielding,  Joints  for  Pipes.— 22,628,  J.  Toft,  Street  Gulleys. 
—22,677,  ZOppl,  Construction  of  Roofs.— 22,680,  A. 
Waterhouse,  Flushing  Tanks. 


land,  Hanwell,  448/. 

November  27. — By  Dann  Lucas:  The  f.  residence 
“St.  Michael's,"  Bexley,  Kent,  r.  80/.,  i,too/'. 

Nove.mber  28.- By  Bread  {s’  Wiltshire : 10  to  24  (even) 
George-st.,  Silvertown,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  510/.— By 
Weston  &>  Sons  ; 156,  162,  to  172  (even),  Loughboro'-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  296/.,  1,900/.  ; 23,  25, 
Leader-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  6/. , 225/. — By/. 
Hibbard  Sons : 51,53,  Kenilwonh-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  05 
5TS.,  g.r.  13/.,  445/. — By  Harman  Bros.  : 80,  Fairhoh-ra., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  45/.,  440/.  ; 201, 
Jubilee-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g r.  61.  los.,  r.  40/., 
305/.  ; 101,  The  Grove,  Camberwell,  f.,  780/. — By  Ellis 
Son:  F.g.r.  of  14/.  12s.,  Staveley-rd.,  Peckham,  reversion 
in  51  yrs.,  490/.  ; f.g.r.  of  29/.  os.  6d.,  Brimmington-rd., 
ditto  in  51  yrs.,  705/.  ; fg.r.  of^  26/.  8s.,  WhitUngton-rd., 
ditto  in  51  yrs.,  575/.  ; f.g.r.  of  14/.,  Savernake  Cottages, 
ditto  in  51  yrs.,  325/. 

November  29. — By  H.  Griffin:  34,  36,  Church-rd., 
B.ittersea,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  4s.,  320/.  ; 65,  67,  Church- 
rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  4s.,  370/.  ; 23,  Kensall-rd., 
Westbournc-pk.,  u.t.  74  yfs.i  g-f-  9^-i  r-  58/.,  500/.— By 
Matthexus  Matthews:  I. g.r.  of  126/.  los.,  St. 

Andrew-st.,  &c.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  910/. ; 
.r.  of  60/.,  St.  Andrew-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  los., 
5/.  ; 120,  122,  Stepney  Green,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 
76/.,  700/.  ; 12,  14,  16,  Usher-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  69  yrs., 
12/.,  550/.  ; 23  to  29  (odd),  Ballance-rd.,  Homertoo, 
sold  after  auction  ; f.g.r.  of  240/.,  Fleet-st.,  reversion  in 
30  yrs.,  10,700/. — By  Egerton,  Breach  Sj  Galsworthy: 
Fee  farm  rent  of  8/.  a year,  Mark  Lane,  City  of  London, 
225/.  ; fee  farm  rent  of  3/.  4s.  a year,  Horsham,  70/. ; 

f. g.r.  of  266/.,  Leinster  Gardens,  Hyde-pk.,  reversion  in 
56!  >TS.,  11,685/.  ; f-g-i"-  of  35<'-,  reversion  in  57}  yrs., 
1,390/.  ; f.g.r.  of  765/.,  Kensington  Gardens-sq.,  reversion 
in  6iiyrs.,  25,780/.  ; f.g.r.  of  136/.,  reversion  in  6ii  and 
59}  yrs.,  9,500/. 

November 30. — By  SeardSrSon : 10,  High-st.,  Netting 
Hill,  u.i.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  160/.,  2,010/. ; 12,  High-st., 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  150/.,  1,950/.— By  W.  K. 

Willoughby:  132,  Norwood-rd.,  Norwood,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

g. r.  14/.,  r.  65/.,  820/. — By  B-'.  J.  Newell:  5,  Deynslord- 
' rd.,  Camberwell,  sold  after  auction.— By  Stimson  ^ Sons  I 
I 80,  Landor-rd.,  Clapham,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,300/.  ; 1,  Branksome- 
1 rd.,  Brixton,  u.t  56  yrs.,  g.r.  61,  6s.,  165/.  : 12,  14,  Elsted* 
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St.,  Walworth,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  6s.  Sd.,  140/.  ; Nos.  218, 
220,  Clapliam-rd.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  no/.,  180/. — By 
Neiubon  &■'  Co.  : 53,  St.  Peter-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  52  yrs., 
g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  345/.  ; 250,  Liverpoohrd.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  r.  46^.,  230/.  ; 35,  37,  Alma-st.,  Ho.'tton,  u.t.  42  yrs.. 
g.r.  10/.,  r.  74/.,  700/.  ; 3,  Wyatt-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  77 
yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  32/.,  340/.  ; 1,  Huntingdon-st.j  Ivingsland, 
u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s.,  r.  48/.,  400/.  ; 97,  Kingsl.and-rd., 
u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  50/.,  17/. 

Decemrer  I.— By  K <Sr>  S.  Smith:  I.g.r.  of  42/.  los., 
Pine-st.,  Clerkenwell,  u t.  40  jts.,  g.r.  6/.,  4‘;o/. ; 17,  Fine- 
st., u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  t-  SS/-,  35o/.  ; 40,  Wharton-st.,  u.t. 
33  ys.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  40/.,  330/.— By  E.  Evans : 84,  Railton- 
rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  45/..  350^.  ; “ Chesnut 
Villa"  and  “ Lilac  Lodge,"  P.ndua-rd.,  Penge,  f.,  r.  51/., 
600/. — By  Dunn  Soman:  118,  Arlington-rd.,  Camden 
Town,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  ^.r.  5/.,  r.  42/.,  175/.  ; 22,  Rt.  John's 
Wood-pk.,  St.  John  s Wood,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  120/., 
1,500/.  ; 22,  .^bbey-rd.,  u.t.  24  yrs..  g.r,  40/.,  1,750/.  ; 
I to  4,  The  Parade,  Acton,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  215/. 
960/. ; 5,  Newburgh-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  350/.  ; i,  2, 
and  3,  Guildford-st.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  22  jts.',  g.r.  21/.. 
r.  128/.,  510/.  : 14.  Upper  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  and 
stabling,  u.t.  31  yrs., g.r.  60/.,  r.  250/.,  2,150/.  ; 14A,  Upper 
Wimpole-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  150/.,  1,200/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists, — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpircd  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greeolieait,  B.G. 

tem  4/0/0  

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/13/0 
Sequola,U.S.ft.cu  9/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  9/5/0  3/1.,  _ 

Birch,  do 9/5/0  3/5^0 

Elm.  do 30/0  4/5/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  1/5/0  9/10/0 

Oak,  do 9/13/0  5/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  9/15/0  3's/o 

Do.  Yellow  ....  9/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  D’nulc,  lath  4/10/0  s/io/o 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log a/ro/o  4/15/0 

Odessa,  crown  .. ..  9/10/0  4/15/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  Si  rststd  100  8/0/e  10/10/0 

Do.  4th  &3td  ..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7I10/0  9'o/o 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  10/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow..  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  99/10/0  ag'io/o 
Do.  do.  and  ....  17/Wo  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  9'o/o  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

6/id/o  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3'Q/a  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

b/’o/6  0/15/0 

0/7/3  0/12/6 

Other  qualities—  0/5/3  0/7/0 
Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft.  u /4l 

Honduras,  ..&c  lA 

Mahogany,  Cuba  Ia  /e* 

St  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /3  j/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  /ti  /4^ 

Tobasco  do.  do.  Aj  /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  14 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 8/0/0  Bo/0/0 

Bahia  7/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo..— 0/0/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  (eofftinueti). 

Sarin,  Porto  Rico  e/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 


Iron— Plg.InBcot- 

land  ton  9 3 ol  o/o'D 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 
_ London 5/17/6  6'o/o 


COPPER— British 
cake  and  ingot  46  s 0 4S  15/0 
Rest  selected  ..  470/047/100 
Sheets,  strong..  54‘o/o  55/0/0 

Chill,  bars 43  is  o 44  0/0 

YBLLOWMETALlb  o,-/4»  0/0,0 
LEA.D-Ptg, 

Spanish ton  9/100  00/0 

brands  9/126  000 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards.. ..  ii/o/o  o'o/o 

ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  9Q’i</o  n/n/c 

Vleille  Mon- 

Tin— Straits.. .... 

English  Ingots.. 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  at 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  1 

Do.  Ceylon 90 

Palm,  Lagc 
Rapeseed, : 

Do.  brown  ..... 
Cottonseed  ref. ., 


c other  roads,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  A.  P.  J.  Cotterell,  C.C..  Lonsdale 


Fiee  A-  Son 

W.  H.  Smith  

W.  Mereweather  , 

F.  Martin 

J.  Perkin.s 

W.  Collison  

W.  Rogers  


'.  Tl 


Nix 


CLEATOR  MOOR  (Cumberland).— For  the  supply  of  i.eoo 
yds,  granite  kerb,  and  50,000  blue  chequered  paving  tiles  I9  in.  by 
4 in.  by  2 in.)  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  F.  J.  Edge.  Surveyor, 
Public  Offlees,  Cleator  Moor 

Delivered  at  Cleator  Moor. 


J.  D.  'Whitfield,  Work- 
inuion  (Buckley 

& Tile  Co.»). . E3  : 


Parker  A-  Co 

W.  Hill  & Sons 

G.  Wooli-.crolc  & Son 

Woo<l  & Ivery 

W.  Turner  A Co 


S.  I.  Sad 

P.  S.  Wood  

C.  H.  Broodtiank.. 
Ketley  Brick  Co.. . 

Uoiilton  & Co 

J.  Hainblett  

Hockley  Hall  ' 


Graniti  AVrA. 


Straight 
Flint  per 
Yard. 


A.  Robinson 2 4 

Gordon  A- McUutnic 2 4 

R.  Snwerby  , 3 6 

Ord&Maddison | ro 

Threlkeld  Granite  Co 3 6 

• Accepted. 

Prices  delivered  at  Cleator  Moor. 


Circular 
Flint  per 
Yard. 


GREAT  BADDOW  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  an  infectious 
diseases  hospital,  for  the  Chelmsford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Amlio- 
riiy.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  architect.  Upper-terrace,  Springfield,  Clielnis- 
ford.  ijuantilies  by  ihe  architect  - 


LONDON.-For  providing  and  fixing  healing  apparatus  on  Die 
low-pressure  hot.water  systeni  (with  the  necessary  bXffor  the  old 
portion  of  the  Gloucester-road  School.  Peckimm,  and  also*  (or 
extending  the  apparatus  to  the  enlargement  of  the  school.  Xh  is 
cnitVet'--"’  ‘ f'”’  London.  Mr. 

■£733  < 


^myn,  Cliing*  Co £519  t, 


T.  J.  Bail. 

J.  Gibb  A- 

Wenliam  A Waters „„ 

A.  M.  Perkins  A Son  . ...  560 

A-  F.  May  550 

J.  P'.  Clarke  & Sons  ....  533  _ 

• Kccomnieiided  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Sliaf- 


■195 


water-closets  for  hovs'  and  infants'  departin 
Bo.ard  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architeci 


For  brick- 
work in 

-£1/18 


Hollosvay  Bros...., , 

isi'&r 

C.Cox 'iSo®  >30 

J.  Marsland  f >3>’ 

Co-operativeBiiilders.  Ltd,,  Brixtoii'  4,o^»  J||, 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  ilie  Works  Committee. 


;tmg  the  first  portion  of  a school  to  provide 
children  on  tlie  site  in  Fair-street  Horsell- 
ir^s,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 


Choa 


5 Son  . 


Sams  A Woodward  .. 

Frank  Johnson 

II.  Lindsell 

Silas  I'amiinter 

John  Gozzetc 


Ernest  West  

John  Kayner  

Wiiliani  Drury  

Henry  Potter 

HenryKennell,Wriltle« 
• Accepted. 


sngllsb 


Oleii 


0/0  21/10/0 
1/0/0  94/0/0 


Lubricating, 

Do.  refined  5/0/0  lalo/o 

Tar  — Stockholio 

barrel  0/18/6  o/rq'o 
Archangel 0/19/6  o/o/o 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

BLOCKLE\  (Worcestershire).— For  the  works  of  drainage  and 
w’*'-  supply  to  he  carried  out  at  Blockley.  Mr.  J.  Edward 
'bers.  Temple. row,  Biriiiinghaiii 

£=.390 


Willcox, 

F.  C.  Caftin  . 
R.  Jeacock  .. 


■ •-fkS/S  2 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants).— For  forming  and  making  roads 
laying  sewers,  Ac..  Fairfield  Estate.  Messrs.  Hankinson  A Son! 

surveyors,  Ridiiiiond  Chambers.  Boiitiicmoiiili  • 

C!iarl«Stickland  ....jCSssn)  6 | William  IJ. 

<’•  T- Bildden 720  0 0 Asiilialtic 

Samuel  Huntv 607  2 g|  Conciete  Co..  Ltd. 

George  Troke 682  z 9 I M.ark  Loader  \'ictor 

John  Lock  529  18  6 1 Works.  Bourni 

Saunders  & Co. 520  16  6 | mouth' 


LLAN/VRTHNEV  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  vicata 
bilildmgs.  Mr.  U.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llsndilo 

Brick  walls.  Stone  walls. 

Thomas  Brothers  — ....  /.i  4-^3  o o 

H.  Billings  ...  - - - Ai  o o 

Mumford,.... 

Davie  A Son  . 

Jenkins,  Brecc 


LONDON-— For  engineering  work  to  new  laundry,  viz.,  boilers, 
engine,  laundry  inachiiierv  and  fittings,  at  the  Western  Hospital. 
•Sesgrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  l-oadcnhall- ’’ 


Rainbow  Engineering  Co.. 

■-“i-,- £7.903 

Wood  Bros 7,650 

Murrtock  A Cameron  ....  6,725 

Braithwalte  A Son 6.7C0 

J.  Frazer  81  Son 5.687 

Cl.arke  A Sons 5.500 


Clements,  Jeakes.A  Co.  . .i 

Bradford  A Co 

Wenham  A Waters,  Ltd. 

J.  A F.  May 

lienliam  A Son,  Ltd 

Easton  A Anderson, 
Ltd.  (accepted) 


LONDON.-For  t 
fittings.  Ac.,  at  the  in 
Hammersmith,  for  t: 
Snell,  Architect,  2: 
London.  W.C. ; — 


! execution  of  drainage  works  and  sanitary 
unary  and  workhouse.  Fulham  Falace-road, 
■ Union  i.uardians.  Mr.  A.  Saxon 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery -lane, 


S.  J.  Jerrard 4- 

W.  Downs  !!!!!!  '^ 

J.  M.arsland  

HollowayBrot  

Kirk  A Randall  ..!!!!!.!!!!!!  • 
J.  Smith  A Sons,  South  Nor- 


6,967  c 


• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Comniiti 


Messrs.  Hammack  "A^'L^bert,'' , 

Hcnrle  A Farrow £2  650  I Wood 

=.624  Smith  Sons..,.! 

AshbyA  Homer 2.585  I Calnar.  A Co. 


/.a65 


fy  E("r.  I? n....-  w ito 

J-  w.  Fisher jo,  0 


•.\ccepted. 


supplying  650  t 

Northuniberland-Whinstone  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  4^278  ,0 


Tribe  A Crosse  

A.  Wills  A Son 

Wenliani  A Waters 

I. esHe  A Co 

W GibbinASoii  

Sharieii  A Co 

W.  M.arks  

H.  Wall  A Co 

W,  G.  Dixon  A-  Co 

J.  E.  Brodrick  A Co 

W.  Mills 

Vigor  A Co 

J.  Fleming 

G.  A F.  Kent  

R.  Heywood,  Hammei 

smith  (accepted) 

fArchiteci's  1 


COVENTRY,  — For  the  works  of  drainage,  Ac.,  to  be  carried  o 
at  the  Coventp/.and  Warwickshire  Hospital  Mr,  J.  Edward  WiUco 
Engineer,  Union  Chambers,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

The  Sanitation  Iin-  |J.  Jameson  £1350  o 

provemenls  Co.  ..£1.670  o o Kv.  J.  Harding  0 

C._  Haywood 1,450  0 0 Llggmgs  A Strong, 


'.  Johnson  .. . 


1,445 


, Covt 
• Accepted. 


ury*. 


I unbroken  Guernsey 


William  Griffiths 

A.  A F.  Manuelle  .... 
John  MowleiiiACo. . 

Charles  Abell 

Ireland  A Knight  .... 


BUchfeldt  A Co 

Nowell  A Robson 

R.  L.  A J.  Fennings, 
London  Bridge,  S.E.* 
• Accepted. 


EALING.-Forthe  erection  of  two  houses  in  the  Gordon-road. 
Ealing,  for  Mr.  G.  Gosney.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  aa  New 
Bndge-street,  EC.:— 

Holliday  A Greenwood  ..£3,419  I Penny  A Co £3,793 

* . J.  Jones  2,750 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  laundry  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Metropolit.an  Asylums 
Harston,  Architects,  rs.  LeadenhaU- 
u r yuantilies  by  Mr.  W.T.  F.arthing:— 

, • -jiafign  jjQ -••.£7.359 


£9.2841  --- 

Rochelle.  Cover,  st  Smith  8,167  | Johnson  st  Co 

J.  st  M.  Patrick  8,c6t  Win,  Wells 

H.  Wall  A Co 8,050  I Holliday  st  Greenwood, 

•Newntans,  Ltd 7 ftAa  J • 


6.950 


NORTHAN  (Herts).-For  building  new  h 
-olesdale  1-ami.  Norilian.  for  Mr.  F.  Rumii 
^y'Jemaii.  architect,  W.aliham  Cross:— 

£475  I W.  Lawre 

■ 350  I Abbey  |4C 


W.  Puvey.. 


PETERBOROUGH - 

for  Mr.  Baker,  ' 
Peterliorough :— 


' I Nichols  ajo 

Bridgefoot  (accepted)  ..  174 
1 (All  of  Peterborough.] 


Leak  A Son 6,617  «S  o I J.  L.  Wright  

f 146  o o I H.  Arnold  A Son. 


J.  Pickard 

C.  Vickers  A Son  . 
W.  Kaddiffe  A Co. 


-£S.92 


e.037  I' 
S.933  < 


Doncaster' 


7.636  I 


Brixton* 


•Accepted. 


LONDON.--Accepted  at  per  schedule  ofprice.s  for  supplying  and 
"?.9.««,  yils.  of  4 by  7 new  Aberdeen  granite  pitching,  for  tJie 
Mile  End  ^ estry.  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  surveyor  : 


W,  H.  Wheeler  Sumner-sti 


t,  Southwark. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  "Plough"  inn,  High-road 
Tottenham,  for  Mr.  J.  Dunham.  Mr.  John  E Finder  surveyor' 
Bridge  House,  S.  Tottenham,  N. :—  ^ ’ 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  ofiices  for  all  departments  of  the 
Marner-sireet  School.  Bromley,  and  also  for  providing  a new  systeni 


of  dr.alnage  . . 

Mr.  T,  J,  Bailey.  Architect 
G.  S.  S.  Williams  A Son£i.325  1 
E.  Lawrence  A Sons  . . 1,303  1 
M.  Calnnn  A Co.  ......  1.225  < 

J.  T.  Robey  . - 


e School  Board  for  London. 

I A.  Salter £1,099  0 

Peaitie  A Axiell 1,090  o 

H.  Knight  A Son,  Tot- 


3.730 


• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  f 


Accepted! 

T . . fttorts  Flooriiir 

Wood  Block  nooring 


5,820 


, Niglitingale  'a 

303  I o|  Grimsoy  (accepted)  311 
• Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate  for  the  whole  of  work,  £6,850.] 


£543  < 


PORTLAND,— For  the  extension  of  headings  in  well 
la-iiich  tube-lined  bore.  Ac.,  for  the  Urban  ka.,i,=L,  « '• 

The  Vivian  Boring  Company  ..£2,897  10, 

Thomas  Tilley  A Sons,  15,  Wal-  \ 

brook.  E.C.* a Jd- 

HalhornACo i-. £2,650  0 , 

♦ .vecepted  according  to  schedule  ofprii 


e House,  Portland:- 
ist  Schedule. 


and  Schedule. 
Informal. 


H^^^sey-.o^d,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  L Sy!  Surgh:- 


fro^J'lSidf  «^r^oiV“-|rfh°e  toi^'°?o"';i  “°'l  ^ 

Messrs.  Carter  A Penman.  C.e’.  r 1. 


5>  or-  Andrew-square, 


Issac  Dixon  A Co..  Windsor  Iron  Works,  Liverpool,  £336  14s,  each,  j r!  Common  A'son'.’l'^fl^  [7  6 K’ ' 


fii 


t • ! 


..£i,69S 
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The  Causes  of  Bad  Work. 

HE  opening  chapter 
of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of 
modern  English 
novels  contains  an 
incident  and  a brief 
conversation  which 
goes  to  the  root  of 
the  subject  which 
was  discussed  at  the 
Architectural  Association  last  week.  Adam 
Bede,  at  work  on  a door  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  at  which  he  was  engaged,  has  his 
attention  attracted  by  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  sound  of  work  all  round  him,  and 
looking  up  for  the  reason,  finds  that  the  hour 
for  leaving  off  work  having  struck,  every  man 
had  thrown  down  his  tool  as  if  it  burnt  his 
hand ; one  man  having  flung  away  his  hammer 
in  the  very  act  of  lifting  it.  " Ah  ” ! exclaims 
Adam  contemptuously,  " I can’t  abide  to 
see  men  throw  away  their  tools  i'  that  way, 
the  minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  as  if 
they  took  no  pleasure  i’  their  work,”  The 
habit  of  mind  in  regard  to  one's  work  which 
roused  Adam  Bede’s  disgust  is,  we  believe, 
at  the  bottom  of  three-fourths  at  least  of  that 
deterioration  of  workmanship  which  Mr. 
Owen  Fleming  commented  on  and  deplored 
an  the  able  and  evidently  sincere  paper 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussion  at 
the  Association  meeting.  The  discontinuance 
to  a great  extent  of  the  apprentice  system, 
whereby  a youth  had  the  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  become  thoroughly  cou- 
i/ersant  witih  the  practical  details  of  his 
trade,  and  was  compelled  to  stick  at  it  as  a 
learner  for  an  extent  of  time  which  gave 
him  full  opportunity  for  learning,  is  no 
doubt  answerable  to  some  extent  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  really  competent 
hands  in  many  trades.  But  we  believe  that 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  deterioration 
of  workmanship  which  seems  to  be  uncon- 
tested and  incontestable,  is  the  fact  that 
under  the  in-fluence  of  the  new  trades- 
unionism  men  are  encouraged  to  regard  it  as 
the  main  object  not  to  do  their  work  as  well 
as  possible,  but  to  get  paid  as  much  as 
possible  for  it.  Professor  Garnett,  the  first 
speaker  in  the  discussion,  evidently  recog- 
nised this  element  as  the  most  important 
one  in  the  case,  and,  though  specially  con- 
cerned himself  with  technical  education, 
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went  straight  behind  that  to  the  moral  ques- 
tion, how  we  are  to  educate  boys  to  take  a 
pride  in  their  work  and  to  think  it  a disgrace 
to  do  it  badly.  We  may  educate  the  boy  to 
this,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a man  is 
to  have  much  chance  of  keeping  it  up  after- 
wards, when  he  is  taught  by  a trade-union  to 
regard  the  obtaining  a standard  rate  of  wage 
as  the  main  object  of  life;  when  he  can  be 
admitted  to  the  trade  - union  without 
showing  any  proof  of  competency  in  his 
craft ; when  he  is  taught  to  regard  a member 
of  a union  as  a “ respectable workman,  and 
one  who  is  not  a member,  even  though  he 
is  a better  workman,  as  not  respectable  ; * 
when  he  may  work  alongside  a drunkard  who  . 
is  a unionist  without  derogation,  but  must 
regard  a good  workman  who  is  a non- 
unionist  as  a discreditable  companion  ; and 
when,  if  he  is  an  exceptionally  clever  and 
industrious  man,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
expected  to  curb  his  industry  and  his  ability 
down  to  the  average  level  of  those  around, 
and  that  he  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  looked 
upon  with  distrust  and  suspicion  if  he  does 
not.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  trade- 
union  leaders  or  officials  are  more  touchy 
than  in  regard  to  this  accusation  ; but  with 
other  evidence  than  theirs  before  us,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  their  resentment  against  it 
arises  from  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  it 
is  too  true.  Alderman  Taylor,  we  observe, 
indignantly  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  any 
regulations  tending  to  such  a levelling  down 
of  workmanship,  and  asserts  that  “nothing 
of  the  kind  had  ever  emanated  from  any  of 
the  trade-unions.”  Of  course  not ; it  would 
be  the  worst  possible  policy  to  give  such  a 
handle  to  adverse  criticism  as  would  be 
furnished  by  the  existence  of  a definite  order 
or  instruction  against  working  too  fast  or  too 
well.  But  evidence  that  such  ah  influence  is 
exercised,  indirectly  and  under  the  rose,  by 
modern  trade-unionism,  reaches  us  not  in- 
frequently from  one  quarter  or  another  ; and 
it  is  one  of  those  abuses  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  everybody  knows  of  it  though 
everybody  interested  in  denying  it  denies  it. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  evidence  given  by 
large  employers  of  labour  before  the  Labour 
Commission,  and  see  what  they  think  about 
it.  Mr.  Bird  says  in  his  evidence:  “The 
action  of  trade-unionism  is  to  fix  not  only 
the  minimum  but  also  the  maximum  ofwage- 


• Se«  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 
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I earning,  and  the  maximum  of  hours  that  a 
man  may  work.  Therefore  if  a man  is  ever 
so  industrious  and  ever  so  expert  the  trade- 
union  would  not  allow  him  to  exert  his 
abilities  and  earn  a penny  more  than  his  less 
industrious  fellows.”  Mr.  Bridgman,  another 
witness,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  gave 
evidence  as  follows  : — 

" I say  that  the  unionists  do  prevent  the  masters 
giving  the  man  who  is  a superior  workman  more 
money  for  his  superiority,  for  this  reason,  that  they 
object  to  the  man  being  a superior  workman  and 
doing  more  work  than  his  neighbour  ; they  con- 
tend that  if  he  is  a superior  workman  and  so  does 
more  work  in  the  day,  he  to  a certain  extent  is 
depriving  that  other  workman  of  the  extra  amount 
of  work  which  he  does,  therefore  you  cannot  pay  the 
superior  workman  for  his  superiority,  that  is.  you 
cannot  pay  hiaii  for  the  extra  quantity  of  work  which 
he  does,  and  therefore  you  level  them  all  down  to 
one  level.  Of  course  they  fix  the  standard  of 
wage.” 

We  may  next  direct  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Mr.  Bird’s  evidence  ; — 

"Men  do  a great  deal  less  work  now  than  they 
ever  did.  Where  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  a good 
bricklayer  to  lay  a thousand  bricks  a day,  300  or  400 
is  about  the  usual  thing  now  ; the  cost  of  labour  has 
increased  from  40s.  a rod,  which  it  was  thirty-five 
years  ago,  to  80s.  or  90s.  now. 

32.197.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  due  to 
the  increase  of  wages  per  hour,  or  to  the  diminished 
work  done  by  the  workmen,  or  both  ? — Both. 

32.198.  You  mean  to  say  that  a workman  doe.s  not 
do  as  much  in  an  hour  now  as  he  formerly  did? — I 
say  he  does  not  do  half.  He  does  less  than  half 
now. 

32. 199.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  when  you  contract 
with  a man  to  serve  you,  we  will  say  at  a given  wage 
per  hour,  8d.  or  gd.  an  hour,  he  does  not  give  you 
his  best  energies  during  that  hour?— I say  so 
distinctly,  and  I shall  be  borne  out,  I should  think, 
by  every  builder  in  London. 

32.200.  You  mean  to  say,  instead  of  doing  a 
regular  fair  hour's  work,  he  does  as  little  as  he  can? 
Yes. 

32.201.  That  is  rather  a serious  allegation? — Yes, 
very  serious,  and  1 make  it  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  I am  saying.” 

The  questions  were  put  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
who  did  the  greater  part  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses  in  this  portion  of  the  evidence, 
and  who  appears  to  us  to  have  examined 
with  a very  obvious  advocate's  bias  on  the 
side  of  the  workman.  Evidence  to  the  same 
effect  is  given  in  regard  to  the  joinery,  only 
that  here  comparison  is  between  work  done 
before  the  days  of  machinery  and  work 
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done  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  joinery 
machines : — 


"Now,  with  regard  to  jo'nery,  we  use  machinery, 
and  give  the  use  of  machinery,  and  we  pay  just  as 
much  for  making  a four-panel  door  as  we  did 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

32.209.  — Then,  the  joinery  is  the  same,  is  it? — 
The  joinery  is  the  same,  but  we  give  the  joiners  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  I say  that  the  labour  costs 
just  as  much  now  as  it  did  then,  when  the  men  had 
to  cut  the  stuff  out  of  the  deal,  strap  it  up,  and 
square  it  up,  and  work  it. 

32.210.  — That  is  a general  statement? — It  is;  to 
our  cost  we  know  iL" 


It  appears  to  be  a favourite  method,  when 
it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of  or  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  a foreman  who  is  too 
energetic,  to  raise  a cry  that  he  scamps  the 
work,  and  this  kind  of  charge  is  unblushingly 
got  up,  it  would  appear,  by  men  who  are 
themselves,  on  principle  (if  one  may  use  the 
expression  about  so  unprincipled  a business), 
doing  their  work  slackly  in  order  to  spin  it 
out,  and  make  the  most  they  can  out  of  it, 
and  who  do  not  scruple  to  pose  as  the 
virtuous  advocates  of  honest  workmanship. 
On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burt  as  to 
the  cause  of  a strike  which,  took  place  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  is  worth  noting.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  the  strike  was  the 
subletting  of  the  plasterers’  work.  Mr.  Burt 
says  : — 

"We  engaged  a foreman,  Thompson,  at  a weekly 
wage,  to  do  such  work  as  was  not  let  by  the  archi- 
tect The  work  under  his  direction  commenced  in 
March.  The  plasterers  struck  against  this  foreman 
after  the  work  had  been  in  progress  about  a montli. 
-•Vs  at  that  time  the  joiners  bad  just  struck,  we  took 
no  active  steps  to  controvert  the  action  of  the 
plasterers,  and  they  remained  out  for  two  months  or 
™orc.  when,  having  obtained  a considerable  number 
of  joiners,  the  plasterers  started  again  under  a new 
foreman.  Mr.  Olley  says  that  they  struck  because 
of  piecework.  We  do  not  know  really  why  they 
stmck,  e.xcept  that  they  did  not  like  the  foreman, 
who  made  them  do  a day's  work.  The  statement  I 
have  made  will  show  that  Answer  17,324  is  di'^ectly 
^posed  to  the  facts,  as  is  also  the  assertion  that 
Thompson,  the  foreman,  was  one  of  the  biggest 
pampers  in  London.  That  was  the  charge  made. 
He  did  work  for  us  fora  number  of  years,  during 
which  we  did  not  have  a single  instance  of  his  work 
having  failed,  or  been  found  fault  with.  Answer 
17.328  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
work  was  not  sublet  when  the  men  struck.  The 
men  struck  against  Thompson  because  he  insisted 
upon  their  doing  a fair  day's  work.” 

y\  e will  give  one  more  quotation  from  the 
evidence  of  the  builders  ; the  question  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Austin — 


Am  i to  understand  from  you.  gentlemen,  that 
'he  workmen  in  the  building  trades  have  deteriorated 
to  that  extent  which  you  have  mentioned,  as  com- 
ago?— [.Answer,  by  Mr. 

Vrigh^  I The  whole  object,  at  the  present  day,  is  to 
do  as  little  work  as  possible  * 

\ou  say  that  they  do  not  do  as  much  work 
to-day  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago;  is  that  the 
^Ve  find  that  tlie  work  costs  us 
double  now  what  it  did  twentv  years  ago,” 

experience  of  the  employers 
ot  building  labour  at  the  present  day  ; and  it 
certainly  affords  a significant  commentary  on 
tne  claims  ol  the  labour  representatives,  that 
they  are  all  in  favour  of  e.xcellence  of  work- 
manship. Still  more  significant,  perhaps,  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bridgman,  another 
^ Central  Association  of  Master 
Juilders,  as  to  the  degree  of  interest  which 
the  trades-unions  feel  in  securing  excellence 
of  workmanship — 


that  ^ out  what  the  previous  witnesses  have  st 
hat  the  trades-unions  do  not  discriminate  bet« 
tae  good  workman  and  the  bad  workman.  I b 

a wVrIli*  delegates  from  the  Uni 

a,king  them  ff  they  can  guarantee  that  the  n 
examined  andare  g< 
.h  they  say  that  they  cannot  do  so.  : 

Mter  w''  but  that  we  have  the  pov 

after  we  have  employed  a man  or  have  engagec 
man.  to  discover  whether  he  is  a good  or  bad  wc 
man.  and  we  have  the  power  of  discharging  him. 

Just  so;  and  then,  as  has  actually  be 
known  (we  are  confident  some  of  our  readi 
can  recall  more  than  one  instance),  the  otl 
men  will  strike  because  the  incapable 
Jdle  one  has  been  turned  off.  However  t 


trades-union  leaders  may  evade  the  point, 
and  declare  that  they  have  never  formally 
given  instructions  to  do  work  slackly,  it  is 
evident  that  it  practically  comes  to  that,  and 
that  the  organisation  of  the  unions  is 
directed  not  to  secure  good  work  but 
to  secure  good  pay.  This  latter  is  a 
perfectly  justifiable  end  in  itself,  if  there  is 
an  equal  desire  that  the  work  should  be 
well  done  ; but  the  policy  of  combination  to 
secure  good  wages  entirely  irrespective  of 
good  work  is  one  of  the  meanest  and  m,ost 
contemptible  policies  that  any  class  of  men 
could  espouse ; and  we  say  that,  on  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  is  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  new  trades-unionism.  If  they  wish 
their  good  intentions  to  be  credited,  let  them 
proceed  at  once  to  alter  all  that;  let  them 
teach  their  members  that  the  first  and  highest 
duty,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  highest  pride, 
of  men  engaged  in  any  work  whatsoever,  is 
to  do  their  work  as  vvell  and  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  that  only  when  that  condition  is 
fulfilled  have  they  a moral  right  to  agitate  for 
the  best  pay  possible.  When  that  position 
is  fairly  taken  up  and  professed,  then  we  may 
be  ready  to  believe  in  their  professions  of 
anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  workman- 
ship— and  not  till  then. 

That  this  organised  indifference,  as  it  may 
be  called,  as  to  the  paramount  duty  of  doing 
one's  work  as  well  as  possible,  is  responsible 
for  a great  deal  of  the  bad  work  that  is  done, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  quite  concur  with  the  remark 
of  Alderman  Taylor  that  the  workman  must 
not  bear  the  whole  brunt  ; that  if  there  are 
bad  workmen,  there  are  also  bad  architects 
and  bad  builders;  though  in  regard  to  these 
again  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a good 
deal  of  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with 
individuals  as  with  a system.  We  have 
before  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  a great 
deal  of  bad  architecture  and  bad  building  in 
the  present  day  the  commercial  system  of 
rapid  building  for  the  sake  of  quick  returns 
is  responsible.  It  is  impossible  that  good 
architecture  can  be  designed  in  a hurry  and 
against  time,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  good  building  under  those  circum- 
stances ; while  in  regard  to  the  builders 
we  have  also  to  take  into  account  the  baneful 
effect  of  this  hurried  building,  and  of  the 
competition  for  low  prices,  on  the  execution 
of  the  work.  In  the  present  day,  with  regard 
at  all  events  to  all  buildings  which  are  erected 
with  a view  to  a commercial  return,  quan- 
tities are  everything,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  many  cases  the  nominal  "builder”  hardly 
sees  the  drawings  at  all — certainly  has  not 
time  to  study  them  ; he  estimates  on  the 
quantities  merely,  and  has  to  cut  down  his 
prices  as  close  as  he  can  to  have  a reason- 
able chance  of  obtaining  the  work.  If  the 
public  want  this  they  must  have  it ; but  it  is 
not  the  way  to  secure  either  sound  building 
or  good  architectural  design.  In  regard  to 
the  architects  one  important  point  is  touched 
on  in  Mr.  Fleming's  paper,  and  returned  to 
by  Mr.  Verdon  in  the  discussion,  viz., 
that  architects  are  in  the  present  day  far 
less  in  touch  with  the  working  man  than 
formerly.  Mr.  Verdon  says  that  it  often 
occurs  that  a workman  engaged  on  a building 
knows  of  something  which  the  architect 
ought  to  know  about,  "but  the  architect 
would  be  very  chary  of  speaking  to  the  work- 
man.” If  that  means  that  the  architect 
would  think  it  beneath  him  to  discuss  a 
matter  with  a man  working  on  his  building, 
or  hear  what  practical  suggestion  the  work- 
man had  to  make,  we  should  think  such 
architect  a fool  for  his  pains,  or  his  false 
pride.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
encountered  that  sort  of  architect ; we  have 
no  doubt  he  exists ; those  whom  we  have 
known  most  about  would  think  it  both  a 
pleasure  and  an  interest  to  hear  what  a good 
workman  had  to  suggest  about  the  work  he 
was  engaged  upon,  and  would  have  sense 
enough  to  know  that  they  might  very 
probably  get  something  useful  from  him 
(unless  he  were  a nevv-school  unionist, 
thinking  more  of  his  pay  than  his  work! 

Granting  that  the  higher  moral  standard 


in  the  workman,  which  Professor  Garnett 
desires,  were  established,  we  should  still 
have  before  us  the  question  of  his  technical 
training.  Most  people  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject  seem  to  be  of  opinioni 
that,  however  we  may  regret  the  decay  of 
the  apprentice  system,  we  are  not  likeW  now 
to  see  it  revived  to  any  great  extent.  To- 
supply  its  place  we  must  liave  technical 
training,  and  in  regard  to  this  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  Garnett  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration ; that  the  technical  training,  to  be 
of  the  best  effect,  ought  to  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  each  trade,  and  not  as  a theo- 
retical training  apart  from  the  trade,  a kind! 
of  preparation  for  taking  up  handicrafts 
generally.  For  one  thing,  it  does  not  appear 
that  youths  who  intend  going  into  handi- 
crafts take  kindly  to  abstract  or  theoretical 
training  in  geometry,  mathematics,  &c. ; very 
naturally,  they  do  not  see  the  immediate 
connexion  between  this  and  the  business  ot 
learning  a handicraft  and  making  a living. 
Teach  them  the  theory  along  with  the  craft 
as  Professor  Garnett  puts  it,  bring  the  cb«s 
into  the  shop  or  the  shop  into  the  class,  and 
there  would  be  much  more  interest  taken  in 
the  theoretic  training,  because  its  practicall 
application  could  be  demonstrated  on  the 
spot ; and  moreover  the  learners  would  be 
caught  by  the  theoretic  teaching  in  the 
middle  of  their  handicraft  work,  instead  o£ 
having  to  make  a special  e.xcursioni  to  seek 
for  it.  This  suggestion  seems  to  us  one  of 
the  most  valuable  which  was  thrown  out  ini 
the  discussion  at  the  Association. 

One  other  point  we  may  allude  to ; the 
testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Fleming — a testimony 
which  we  did  not  require,  but  which  he  was- 
quite  right  in  accentuating — as  to  the  really 
practical  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Rumbers’’ 
Company  to  improve  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge and  of  work  in  their  trade.  There  is  no- 
doubt that  the  effects  of  their  efforts  are  real 
and  important ; and  what  they  have  been- 
able  to  do  other  companies  could  do  for  their 
respective  trades,  if  they  went  to  work  in  the 
same  spirit  and  with  the  same  energy. 


THE  FLUSHING  CISTERN  QUESTION. 
1,E  have  already,  in  last  week's  report 
I of  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
1 County  Council,  quoted  the 
I recommendations  made  by  the 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  as  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  should  be  required 
to  be  provided  in  Hushing  cisterns  for  water- 
closets,  and  including  the  recommeudatioii 
that  the  maximum  of  "two  gallons”  at 
present  prescribed,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  the  London  districts,  should  be 
altered  to  "three  gallons."  Since  then  we 
have  received  a copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  experiment 
upon  the  action  of  various  charges  of  water 
in  clearing  water-closets  and  drains.  This- 
report  was  communicated  to  the  County 
Council,  and  is,  we  may  probably  assume, 
the  real  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee,  but  it  gives 
much  more  detailed  information  than  was 
included  in  the  latter  report. 

The  special  experiments  for  the  purpose 
were  carried  out  as  follows  (we  quote  from, 
the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Com- 
mittee) : — 

" Aseries  of  drains  was  laid  50  ft.  in  lei^th,  partly 
pipes  and  partly  half-pipes  or  open  channels,  of  the 
following  sizes  and  gradients  : — 

4 in I in  30  I 6 in i in  30 

, , I , , 40  I , , 40 

I M 75  1 

At  the  bead  of  each  drain  was  fitted  a simple  short 
hopper  basin  of  a good  type,  with  an ‘'S"  trap 
having  a 2-inch  seal,  leading  with  a bend  into  the 
drain,  the  lop  of  the  closet  basin  being  2 ft.  3 in. 
above  the  drain.  A good  syphon  waste  preventer,  dis- 
charging two  gallons  in  5seconds  and  three  gallons  in 
7 seconds,  was  placed  4 ft.  3 in.  above  the  closet  basin, 
and  connected  to  the  basin  with  a in.  flush-pipe, 
care  being  taken  that  there  should  be  a clear  water- 
way of  this  diameter  from  the  cistern  to  the  basin  ; 
at  the  lower  end  of  each  drain  a disconnecting  trap 
was  fixed — two  different  forms  of  trap  in  ordinary 
use  were  employed  to  each  gradient,  Si.x  hundred! 
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experiments  were  made  in  this  series.  Tables  A and 
R and  diat,mams  .A  and  B show  the  results  of  these 
experiments,  first  with  a two-gallon-flush,  secondly 
with  a two-and-a-half-gallon  flush,  and  tiiirdly  with 
a three-galion-tlush.  the  quantity  of  water  in  each 
case  being  carefully  measured. 

.\  further  series  of  drains  was  laid  26  ft.  long, 
partly  pipes,  and  partly  open  channels,  of  the 
lollowing  siites  and  gradients  : — 

4 in 1 in  40  | 6 in i in  40 

The  same  closet  and  waste  preventer  were  used, 
and  the  experiments  were  conducted,  as  in  the 
longer  drain.',  with  two  diflerent  forms  of  trap,  240 
experiments  being  tried. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  experiments  have  been  conducted  under 
certain  conditions  only,  with  respect  to  water-closet, 
(lush  pipe,  application  of  flush,  and  gradient  of 
drain.  Time  has  not  sufficed  to  extend  the  experi- 
ments beyond  the  scope  so  far  adopted,  but  the 
Committee  think  that  further  e.vperiments  on  a 
more  extended  scale  would  be  of  service  in  eluci- 
dnting  the  entire  question. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  to 
place  in  the  basin  throe  lumps  of  artificial  excreta 
(a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  cocoa  fibre,  and  clay)  and 
five  jiieces  of  paper  (newspaper).  The  contents  of 
the  flushing-cistern  were  tlien  discharged,  noting  in 
each  case  how  much  material  was  loft  in  tin:  closet 
trap,  bow  much  in  the  drain,  liow  much  in  the  dis- 
connecting trap,  and  how  much  passed  through. 
AH  the  materials  were  removed  before  tlie  next 
experiment, 

With  reference  to  the  materials  used  in  the 
experiments,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  would 
be  more  easily  flushed  out  than  actual  healthy 
excietal  matter." 

1 lie  results  of  the  experiments  are  stated 
as  a general  average,  but  are  further  illus- 
trated in  a series  of  tables  appended  to  the 
report,  giving  the  results  in  diagram  form, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed ill  the  experiments.  These  ought  to  be 
studied  by  those  who  are  concerned  in 
sanitation:  some  of  the  results  are  rather 
startling.  It  appears  that  with  a two-gallon 
ilush,  with  a good  type  of  short  hopper 
closet,  an  average  of  5 per  cent,  of  the 
material  is  left  in  the  trap,  while  with  a 
three-gallon  flush  the  trap  is  practically 
cleaved,  the  retention  being  only  i per  cent. 
In  regard  to  the  drains  the  results  are  even 
more  important  to  notice.  More  than  once 
we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  only  the  cleansing  of  the  closet 
basin  and  trap  that  is  to  be  looked  to, 
but  the  cleansing  of  the  house  drain  and  the 
adequate  carriage  of  matter  to  the  sewer. 
The  experiments  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
Committee  show  tliat  with  a two-gallon  flush 
an  average  ot  21  per  cent,  of  the  matter  in 
the  closet  basin  is  retained  in  the  drain-pipe, 
lor  the  time  ; of  course  it  will  be  cleared  out 
more  or  less  by  subsequent  flushes,  bringing 
liowever  fresh  matter  down  to  supply  its 
place,  and  ensuring  a permanently  foul  con- 
dition of  the  house  drain.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  London  a large  majority 
of  the  house  drains  necessarily  and  un- 
avoidably run  under  the  houses,  it  will 
be  recognised  what  a serious  matter 
thi.s  is.  The  experiments  further  showed 
that  with  a three-gallon  flush  only  3 
per  cent,  of  matter  is  left  in  tlie 
drain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliese  plain 
facts,  brought  out  by  a series  of  experiments 
conducted  under  the  management  of  compe- 
tent experts,  will  render  it  impossible  for  the 
London  water  companies  (or  some  of  them) 
any  longer  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
imposing  upon  their  customers  a limitation 
of  the  water-supply  for  closets  which  has  now 
been  slmwn,  on  unimpeachable  evidence,  to 
cause  foul  traps  and  foul  drains.  No  one 
who  understood  anything  of  the  subject 
could  liave  any  doubt  of  this,  but  the  facts 
arc  now  to  be  had  in  black  and  white  in 
the  Sanitary  Institute  report;  and  in  the 
face  of  tliat  report  v/e  repeat  with  the 
more  emphasis  the  advice  we  have  before 
given  to  householders,  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  demands  of  water  companies  to 
restrict  themselves  to  two-gallon  flushing 
cisterns.  By  doing  so  they  are  creating  a 
sanitary  danger,  and  it  seems  to  us  impossible 
that  any  Court  could  support  the  demands 
of  the  water  companies  in  the  face  of  such  a 
report  as  this,  as  it  is  equally  impossible  that 
the  law  on  the  subject  can  be  allowed  any 
longer  to  stand. 


We  may  observe  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  Institute  committee  go 
farther  than  those  of  the  London  County 
Council.  They  recommend  that  a minimum 
of  three  gallons  should  be  fixed,  so  as  to 
compel  all  householders  to  use  an  adequate 
quantity  of  water,  and  tliat  to  prevent  waste 
oJ  water  it  should  be  limited  to  a maximum 
of  3^  gallons.  We  should  have  preferred 
four,  as  a safer  margin,  but  we  hope  that  at 
least  tlie  recommendations  of  this  committee 
may  be  speedily  acted  on  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  will  fail  in  its 
duty  to  the  public  if  it  delays  taking  action 
on  a matter  so  important  to  public  health  in 
crowded  cities. 

• \ \ 

NOTES. 

H E betterment  question  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monda}'  last,  on  a motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  made  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
practical  object  of  wliich  was  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  refusing  to  join  in  a Joint  Committee  with 
the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject,  and  to 
urge  a reconsideration  of  tlie  position.  At 
present  the  Government  will  not  give  way, 
and  between  their  obstinacy  and  the  childish 
pique  of  the  County  Council,  London  is  likely 
to  have  none  of  its  necessary  improvements 
carried  out.  For  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  raising  of  some  part  of  tlie  required 
funds  by  means  of  a betterment  rate  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
these  improvements.  Ev^n  if  we  assume 
that  such  a rate  is  desirable,  that  is  no 
reason  why  London  improvements  should  be 
at  a standstill  because  such  a rate  cannot 
yet  be  levied.  The  County  Council  can 
raise  all  the  necessary  money  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  should  do  so,  endeavouring 
meanwhile  to  obtain  a legislative  sanction 
for  the  principle  of  a betterment  rate.  We 
believe  that  the  best  course  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a competent  and  impartial 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
and  to  report  whether  such  a rate  is  desir- 
able, and,  if  it  is,  how  it  can  be  worked  out 
in  practice.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  points 
out  in  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  if 
a property  is  improved  it  pays  a higher  rate 
in  consequence,  because  its  rateable  value  is 
sooner  or  later  raised.  But  if  a property  is 
to  be  loaded  with  a betterment  rate,  must 
not  its  rateable  value  be  kept  from  being 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  improvements? 
In  other  words,  a property  must  not  be  twice 
rated  for  the  same  thing.  Meanwhile  the 
deadlock  continues,  and  the  most  practical 
step  is  for  Londoners  to  assemble  in  public 
tneeting  and  urge  on  the  County  Council  to 
go  on  with  improvements  whether  a better- 
ment rate  is  allowed  or  not. 


The  Bath  Town  Council  seem  in  the  way 
to  add  another  to  the  list  of  mis- 
managed and  discreditable  competitions,  in 
the  case  of  the  designs  for  the  Pump-room 
extension.  After  declaring  loudly  that  this 
was  to  be  a competition  conducted  on  the 
most  straightforward  lines,  they  are  now 
apparently  desirous  to  adopt  the  design 
which  was  placed  second  by  the  assessor, 
which  was  sent  in  irregularly  (the  envelope 
containing  no  name  or  address)  and  which 
it  seems  to  be  now  generally  known  is  the 
work  of  their  own  Surveyor,  whose  duty  it 
had  been  to  draw  up  the  instructions 
for  competitors,  and  who  by  all  rules 
of  honour  ought  to  have  stood  aloof 
from  the  competition.  It  seems  to 
be  disputed  whether  Major  Davis,  the 
Surveyor,  was  or  was  not  formally  instructed 
that  he  was  debarred  from  competing ; it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  he  was  not  so 
instructed  lie  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  if 
the  Council  intended  to  allow  him  to  compete 
they  were  playing  false  with  the  other 
competitors  ; and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  any  honourable  man  to  have 
recognised  that  under  such  circumstances  he 


had  no  right  to  compete.  The  ex-Mayor  of 
Bath,  Mr.  Murch,  in  a letter  on  the  subject 
written  in  a very  proper  spirit,  asked  very 
pointedly  whether  Major  Davis,  as  a member 
of  an  honourable  profession,  could  possibly 
value  success  obtained  in  this  way.  As  to 
tlie  action  of  the  Council  in  retaining  the 
right  to  make  their  own  clioire  from  among 
the  three  designs  placed  first  hy  Mr.  Water- 
house,  we  see  nothing  to  blame  in  the 
abstract.  We  liave  always  maintained  that 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  for  a building  should  give  up 
all  choice  about  it  absolutely  to  any  assessor, 
however  eminent,  unless  the  assessor  has 
made  that  a condition  of  acting,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  sensible  men  would 
recognise  that  they  would  probably  be  doing 
best  lor  themselves  in  following  the  assessor’s 
advice;  they  would  probably  be  doing  so  in 
this  case  ; but  we  do  not  blame  them,  on 
principle,  for  reserving  a riglit  of  choice.  But 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
second  design  appears  to  liave  been  sent  in, 
and  under  which  the  Council  seem  disposed 
to  insist  on  its  adoption,  the  matter  is  dis- 
creditable botli  to  the  Council  and  their 
Surveyor. 


Though  expressed  in  language  some- 
what unnecessarily  wordy  and  florid, 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton’s  estimate  of  German 
Medireval  architecture,  included  in  his 
address  to  the  Royal  Academy  students  last 
Saturday,  is  a very  sound  and  judicious  piece 
of  criticism.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  pretty  much 
what  Fergusson,  in  mncli  simpler  language, 
has  said  already,  but  we  presume  Royal 
Academy  students  (unless  the  architectural 
onesjarean  exception)  do  not  read  Fergusson, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  well  that  they  should 
have  had  a just  view  of  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  German  architecture,  not  ignoring 
its  merits,  from  their  President. 


The  students’  designs  exhibited  to  the 
public  this  week  at  the  Royal  Academy 
rooms  are  above  the  average  in  one  or  two 
departments,  and  perhaps  rather  below  it  in 
others.  The  designs  for  historical  painting 
—‘‘Joseph  Interpreting  Pharaoh’s  Dream” 
— are  perhaps  rather  above  the  average, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  painting 
by  Mr.  Speed,  to  which  the  gold  medal  has 
been  awarded,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
and  is  a picture  of  great  promise.  Among 
the  other  designs  No.  6 is  clever  and  spirited, 
though  rather  stagey,  the  common  fault  of 
young  artists  in  paintings  of  this  class. 
The  landscape  - paintings  for  the  Cres- 
wick  and  Turner  prizes  are  at  least 
quite  up  to  the  average  ; the  greens  seem 
to  be  the  great  difficulty.  In  these  two 
competitions  the  prize  has  been  gained  by 
the  same  man,  Mr.  Harold  Waite,  who  in 
each  case  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  the 
other  competitors,  and  of  whom  we  ought  to 
hear  inore  in  the  future.  The  subject  for  the 
Turner  Prize  was  "Moonrise  before  Sunset,” 
a difficult  subject  in  the  way  of  lighting. 
No.  30,  with  a pale  moon  rising  over  a river, 
is  a meritorious  one;  still  more  so,  perhaps, 
No.  32,  a scene  in  an  inland  harbour;  Nos. 
35  and  38  also  deserve  mention.  The 
decorative  designs — “design  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a public  building  ” — are  not  as  good 
as  they  sometimes  are,  and  the  one  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Liston  Shaw,  to  which  the  prize  is 
awarded,  though  perhaps  the  best  drawn 
as  far  as  the  figures  go,  is  not  interest- 
ing in  subject,  and  not  very  deco- 
rative in  effect  ; in  a decorative  sense 
No.  109  is  better  both  in  line  and 
colour,  though  marred  by  the  mistake  of  intro- 
ducing a strongly-marked  mosaic  floor  design 
in  perspective  in  the  foreground,  which  of 
course  interferes  with  the  “ one-plane  ” effect 
proper  to  decorative  painting.  In  the  prin- 
cipal sculpture  subject,  “The  taking  down 
of  St.  Sebastian  after  Martyrdom,”  the  gold 
medal  has  been  given  to  a very  weak  design, 
certainly  inferior  to  its  neighbour,  No.  176. 
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We  have  heard  the  explanation  suggested : 
that  while  the  painters,  who  are  in  a large 
majority  in  tlie  Academy,  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  architecture,  and  therefore  seek 
the  advice  of  an  architect  member  in  regard  to 
the  architectural  prizes,  they  consider  that 
they  understand  sculpture,  and  make  the 
award  irrespective  of  the  sculptois.  In 
architecture  the  gold  medal  has  been 
given  to  the  only  design  which  has  any 
claim  to  it.  that  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart 

subject,  a provincial  town  hall ; the  other 

designs  are  nowhere.  Among  the  designs 
done  as  classwork  at  the  Academy  are  some 
good  things,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  done  ; several  of  the 
sketch  designs  for  market  halls  are  good, 
particularly  No.  219  ; the  25/.  prize  is  given 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Baker  for  a very  good  '‘design 
fora  morning  chapel.'  Among  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  collection  are  the  English 
travelling  student's  sketches  of  last  year,  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal 
this  year  ; and  the  very  fine  set  of  sketches, 
chiefly  of  Greek  and  Renaissance  work,  by 
Mr.  Hart,  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal  and 
travelling  studentship  in  1891.  Some 
measured  drawings  of  Newgate.^  by  _Mr. 
G.  J.  J.  Lacey,  which  gained  the  first  silver 
medal,  are  well  executed,  and  of  interest  as 
representing  a historical  building  which  will 
probably  soon  be  destroyed. 


discussion  of  the  composition  of  the  Gjbl- 
baschi  frieze. 

'X'XTE  hear  that  the  experiment  of  setting 
V v'^  apart  a special  room  for  architecture 
at  the  E.xhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  last  year  proved  a complete 
success,  and  a committee  has  been  lormed 
to  carry  out  the  same  scheme  this  year,^  in 
the  hope  of  having  an  even  better  collection 
than  last  year.  Circulars  have  been  sent 
round  to  a number  of  leading  arcltitects 
asking  their  co-operation.  One  advantage 
for  architectural  dra^vings  in  the  case  of  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  is  that  the  architectural 
room  is  not,  as  at  tlie  Royal  Academy,  a 
ail-dc-sac,  which  visitors  hostile  to  archi- 
tectural drawings  can  avoid  altogether. 
Drawings  are  to  be  sent  in  on  January  10. 
Mr.  Alexander  N.  Paterson,  of  136,  Welling- 
ton-street,  Glasgow,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  the  architectural  committee. 


charge  is  in  the  hole  are  frequently  set  at 

defiance.  The  cool  manner  in  which  quarry- 
men  will  proceed  with  their  work  when  a 
steam-crane  is  lifting  heavy  stones  over  their 
heads  is  astonishing.  A huge  mass  of  over- 
hanging rock  has  no  terrors  for  them.  They 
seem  quite  oblivious  of  danger;  and  more 
sober  minds  must  therefore  devise  methods 
to  prevent  them  trom  running  needless 
risks.  If  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  is  instrumental  in  minimising 
these  dangers  it  will  have  done  very  useful 
work  ; at  any  rate  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
means  of  furnishing  more  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  open  quarries. 


IT  must  be  confessed  that  persons  often 
seem  to  go  to  law  upon  questions  as  to 
which  there  ought  to  be  no  kind  ol  doubt. 
Thus,  in  the  recent  case  of  Haynes  v.  Ring, 
the  rights  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  quite 
clear.  The  plaintiff  was  lessee  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
lease  was  a stipulation  that,  "notwithstand- 
ing anything  herein  contained,  the  lessors 
shall  have  power,  without  obtaining  any  con- 
sent from,  or  making  any  compensation  to 
the  lessee,  to  deal  as  they  may  think  fit  with 
any  of  the  premises  adjoining,  and  to  erect. 


■\  T JE  have  received  some  jiarticulars  also 
\ V in  regard  to  an  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Glasgow  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  of  next  year,  under  the  title 
of  "Old  Glasgow.”  This  is  to  be  a kind  of 

i:„crs,  proCaZion.  ^ f 

<S:c.,  enjoyed 


The  Prussian  Royal  Academy  has 
decided  on  having  a special  exhibition 
of  works  by  its  members  and  honorary 
associates.  Herr  Wallot,  the  architect  of  the 
new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament,  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
show,  which  is  to  be  open  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  he  has  had  a suite  of 
rooms  specially  arranged  for  this  purpose  in 
the  old  Academy  buildings  at  Berlin. 
Practically  all  the  members  will  be  repre- 
sented by  their  best  works,  which  are  being 
brouglit  together  with  much  difficulty. 
English  art  will  be  represented  by  works  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  Mr. 
Ouless.  As  there  are  several  architects 
among  the  members  and  foreign  associates, 
there  will  also  be  a small  architectural 
exhibit,  principally,  however,  of  German 
work.  

IN'  the  current  number  of  tlie  Athenian 
Mittheilungen,  Dr.  Kurte  has  a paper 
on  the  recently-excavated  shrine  of  Asklepios 
between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Acropolis.  This 
shrine,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  found 
quite  unexpectedly  during  the  excavations  in 
search  of  the  Enneakrunos.  Dr.  Kurte  gives 
a plan  of  the  whole  precinct,  which  consisted 
of  an  irregular  quadrangle  space  of  about 
17  inches  length  by  13  broad.  The  entrance 
was  at  the  N.-W.  corner,  where  the  main 
carriage  road  to  the  Acropolis  intersected  a 
more  direct  pathway  for  loot  passengers. 
Within  this  space  were  found  the  founda- 
tions of  a small  shrine,  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a sacrificial  table  still  m siiu,  a huge 
stone  forming  the  mouth  of  a well,  the  bases 
still  in  situ  of  many  votive  reliefs,  and  a 
number  of  reliefs,  one  of  which  bore  a dedica- 
tion to  Asklepios  himself.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  reliefsarepublishedinthepresent 
article — one,  of  quite  unique  type,  represents 
a bearded  man  holding  in  front  of  him  a 
colossal  leg,  on  which  is  depicted  in  salient 
relief  a very  obviously  varicose  vein.  The 
relief  was  probably  dedicated  by  a successful 
physician.  The  remainder  of  the  reliefs 
follow  the  already  familiar  type,  i.e.,  pro- 
cessions of  worshippers  approaching  the 
god,  and  facsimiles  of  portions  of  the  body 
liealed.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
discovery  is  that  from  the  early  character  of 
the  masonry  it  is  clear  that  the  shrine  was 
in  existence  long  before  the  worship  of  the 
canonical  god  of  healing,  Asklepios,  was 
introduced  at  Athens.  It  therefore  took  its 
rise  from  the  worship  of  some  earlier  local 
"medical  man."  The  same  number  of  the 
Mittheilungen  contains  a paper  with  a full 


proclamations,  &c.  ; spinning 

machinery,  ship  models,  early  Clyde  steam- 1 . .u  “r  w 

boats;  old  charters,  banners,  and  insignia  ; I diminish  the  light  or  air  ,u„ 

regalia,  plate,  and  weapons,  personal  orna- ; hy  the  lessee  On  the  other  side 
mfnts  and  other  such  memorials.  There  , strf  t in  which  the  plaintiff  s houses  stood, 
ou^ht  tobe  a great  deal  of  interest  in  such  ' ai'd  opposite  to  them,  were  four  other  houses 
an  exhibition  considering  the  important ' also  the  property  ol  the  Commissioners ; and 
position  which  Cdasgcw  has  so  long  held  as  i these  houses  were  pulled  down  by  the 
a city.  


N our  article  last  week  0. 
Statistics  ” we  complained 
reliable  figures  respecting  the 


defendant,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  new  ones  were  being 
" Stone  ' erected  by  him  which,  it  was  admitted,  would 
that  no  ' interfere  with  the  plaintiff's  light,  and  the 
tout  of  arose  whether  such  interference 
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We  further  showed  that 
to  the  circumstance  that  open  quarries  aie  “J 


. , , J - *u  *•  .A-  H,,.  ..  is  to  exist  only  until  the  lessors  shall  require 

not  included  in  the  operations  ot  the  Coal  , ^ J expressly  given  to  them 

im”“,  A?,^!lfRNnlntinn  Act.”  ThJe  nmv  ; hy  the  contract.”  The  plaintiff  may  not  have 


liferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,”  There  now 
seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  more  detailed 
information  on  the  subject.  We  learn  tliat 
the  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  a 
short  time  since  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  under  wliich  the 
quarrying  of  stone,  &c.,  is  conducted,  with 
tlie  object  of  diminishing  any  proved  dangers 
to  the  life  or  health  of  the  workpeople 
engaged,  has  reported  in  favour  of  placing 
open  quarries  in  the  same  category  as  metal- 
liferous  mines,  and  making  the  inspection  ot  | 
such  workings  a part  of  the  duties  of 
the  District  Mining  Inspecior.  The  Com- 
mittee states  that  the  percentage  of  accidents 
in  quarries  is  extremely  high,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  remedial  measures  should  at 
once  be  taken.  It  is  suggested  that,  as  a 
commencement,  all  quarries  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing.  It  is  certainly 
high  time  that  something  was  done,  but  we 
fear  that  the  love  of  danger,  so  characteristic 
of  quarrymen  in  general,  will  never  be 
stamped  out  by  Act  of  Parliament  ; the 
majority  of  accidents  are  clearly  traceable  to 
the  men's  own  foolhardiness.  Only  the 
other  day,  on  visiting  a quarry  in  the 
Sherborne  district,  where  rough  road  metal 
is  blasted,  we  discovered,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
powder  used  was  ordinarily  kept  in  a lime- 
kiln, and  within  5 ft.  of  the  furnace  doors  ! 
On  another  occasion,  when  witnessing  some 
stone-blasting  experiments  in  North  Wales, 
the  fuse  used  was  so  short  and 
burnt  so  quickly^  that  there  was  barely 
time  to  clamber  up  the  sides  of  the 
quarry  out  of  the  way,  before  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  and  large  pieces  of  the 
stone  fell  within  a few  feet  of  us.  The 
ladders  and  ways  down  to  hole-quarries  are 
generally  of  the  most  rudimentary  descrip- 
tion, and  often  dangerous.  We  have  occa- 
sionally seen  a man  with  powder  and  fuse 
under  his  arm,  smoking  a short  clay  pipe ; 


understood  the  effect  of  the  proviso,  but  to 
ordinary  minds  it  is  plain  enough. 


The  collection  of  pictures  at  Mr.  Maclean's 
gallery  in  the  Hayinarket  includes  a line 
replica,  on  a smallerscale,  of  .Mr.  (Jrchardson’s 
picture  “The  Young  Duke,"  which  will  be 
remembered  a few  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  colour  the  repetition  is 
perhaps  superior  to  the  larger  painting. 
Among  the  water-colours  are  some  interesting 
studies  by  Landseer,  Holland,  Wm.  Muller, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  Thos.  Collier,  and 
others. 


A 


COLLECTION  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Weedon,  at  the  Fine  Ait 
Society's  gallery',  consists  of  sketches  in 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Scotland,  not  re- 
markable for  very  high  artistic  power,  but 
showing  a broad  water-colour  style,  and  a 
fine  treatment  of  landscape  composition  in 
several  instances.  We  may  notice  especially 
“Rye  Marshes’’  (28)  and  “Downs  above 
Chichester”  (41);  the  latter  a charming 
work. 

WE  are  frequently  under  the  impression 
that  we  have  come  across  the  most 
unreasonable  possible  specimen  of  the 
demands  that  are  made  on  competing 
architects,  but  there  always  comes  another 
behind  to  beat  the  record.  The  committee 
for  the  new  Sandown  Conservative  Club 
competition  seem  to  have  achieved  tins. 
The  club  is  to  cost  1,000/.  (a  sum  which,  by 
the  way,  looks  as  if  Conservatism  was  not  in 
a very  flourishing  state  at  Sandown);  the 
plans  are  to  be  drawn  to  working-drawing 
scale  of  eight  feet  to  an  inch  ; the  architect 
whose  design  is  accepted  is  to  have  the 


^ is  to 

_ -J  magnificent  sum  of  five  guineas,  and  the 

and  all  directions  as  to  tamping  when  the  [ next  in  order  of  merit  two  guineas.  “ The 
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plans  obtaining  the  first  prize  are  to  remain 
tlie  absolute  property  of  the  club,  no 
guarantee  being  given  to  employ  the  archi- 
tect of  the  selected  designs.’’  Such  is  the 
simple  statement  issued  to  competitors. 
What  sort  of  “ architect  ’’  does  the  committee 
expect  to  attract  by  such  a bait  ? 


WE  have  received  at  the  last  moment, 
and  too  late  to  print,  a very  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  the  Corpora- 
tion Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  on  the  subject  of 
Tullie  House;  which  however  is  little  more 
than  a lengthened  setting-out  of  tlie  fact, 
which  is  not  disputed,  that  the  working 
drawings  for  the  building  were  made  in  his 
office,  and  the  erection  of  it  supen-ised  by 
him.  There  are  only  two  new  facts  in  the 
letter,  and  one  of  them  is  of  no  consequence. 
One  is  that  he  sent  to  Mr.  Ferguson  a 
sketch  for  the  Castle-street  front,  and  tliat  it 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  one 
designed  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  similarity,  though  the  difference  is  that 
between  a surveyor's  design  andan  architect’s, 
as  far  as  details  are  concerned  ; but  as  Mr. 
HoAvard  Smith  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never 
wished  to  claim  credit  for  the  Castle-street 
front  (the  only  part  of  the  design,  apparently, 
for  which  he  might  have  made  some  claim 
as  to  origination),  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  about  that.  His  other  correction  is  that 
the  illustrations  in  the  Carlisle  Jotirnal  are 
not  “taken  from  the  finished  building,”  as 
we  concluded,  but  from  sketches  which  he 
made  two  years  ago.  These  are  simply  the 
elevations  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  “plan  B,”  which 
are  now  at  our  office,  put  into  perspective, 
with  some  unimportant  variations,  and  the 
plan  is  nearly  identical  with  Mr.  Ferguson's 
plan.  Mr.  Howard  Smith  states  that  his 
letter  is  intended  as  a justification  of  the 
statement  that  “the  plans  and  drawings  for 
the  alterations  and  additions  to  Tullie  House 
were  prepared  by  the  City  Surveyor.'"  No 
one  has  disputed  that  they  were — from  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  original  design.  That  is  the 
point  which  has  been  omitted,  and  that  is 
just  the  important  one.  We  have  the  whole 
evidence  before  us,  and  our  view  of  the 
matter  has  been  confirmed  by  two  other 
independent  correspondents. 


Tin-;  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
London  Workmen : theif  Education  and 
I Vorkmansh  id'- 

Till!  orcinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  in  the 
Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Dennis,  T.  li.  Russell,  J.  Bennett, 
and  A.  Brycr. 

The  President  said  that  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  Mr.  Owen  Fleming,  who,  although 
present,  had  attended  that  evening  at  great 
personal  risk,  the  senior  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  F.  T.  \V. 
Goldsmith,  would  read  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  on 
“ London  Workmen  : their  Education  and  Work- 
manship.” 

Mr.  Goldsmith  then  read  the  paper,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

The  decision  of  the  Architectural  Association 
to  set  apart  a day  for  the  consideration  of 
modern  workmanship  should  be  a matter 
for  sincere  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
all  those  who  have  the  great  question  of  good 
building  at  heart.  The  discussion  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  this  Association,  for  it  has  by 
its  recent  energetic  and  thorough  reorganisation 
of  the  educalion  of  young  architects  shown  that  it 
appreciates  the  lines  upon  which  large  schemes  of 
teaching  organisation  should  be  framed,  and  that, 
if  it  considers  a certain  course  to  be  necessary, 
it  is  not  deterred  from  undertaking  that  course  by 
its  magnitude  or  apparent  difficulties. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  architects  is  to  obtain 
thoroughly  good  building.  Our  very  motto 
proves  this.  We  are  now  daily  engaged  in 
showing  those  studying  our  art  how  to  design  in 
beauty.  What  will  be  the  practical  result  of  our 
labours  if  wc  are  not  able  to  complete  our  task  by 


obtaining  buildings  built  in  truth  ? It  may  be 
urged  that  the  responsibility  of  architects  ceases 
with  the  education  of  themselves.  Surely  this  is 
a narrow  and  indefensible  position  to  take  up.  If 
architects  fail  to  assert  their  rightful  position  as 
arbiters  and  leaders  of  workmanship,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  assume  that  others  will  fill  their 
places,  and  it  is  a serious  question  whether  any 
persons  are  as  qualified  to  direct  workmanship 
as  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  a study  of  the 
question.  If  historical  prece<ient  is  of  any  value, 
our  existing  knowledge  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  architects  of  the  great  Classic  and  Mediitval 
monuments  which  command  our  admiration  and 
respect  were  in  far  closer  touch  with  the  work- 
men than  we  architects  are  to-day.  The  present 
position  is  mischievous  in  many  ways.  The  archi- 
tect, for  example,  is  the  person  who  creates  in  his 
mind  the  ideal  building.  He  shows  the  nature  of 
that  building  by  his  drawings,  and  describes  its 
method  of  construction  by  his  specification.  But 
the  actual  realisation  of  his  ideal  must  necessarily 
be  the  task  of  others,  and  the  success  of  his  work 
is  fre({uently  saclly  marred  by  the  carelessness 
or  incapacity  of  the  operatives.  Criticisms  of 
workmanship  are  now  so  frequent  that  they  are 
almost  regarded  as  commonplaces  in  most  of  our 
professional  assemblies,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
I am  asking  the  honour  of  your  close  attention 
this  evening. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  submit  to  an 
audience  of  professional  men  any  extensive 
evidences  of  the  way  in  which  the  average 
modern  operative  performs  his  duties,  but  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  presence  with  us  to- 
night of  representatives  of  the  various  Trade- 
Unions  and  others  interested  in  this  question, 
and  I propose  therefore  to  deal  with  this  portion 
of  the  subject  more  fully  than  I otherwise  would 
have  done.  I do  not  wish  to  say  that  there  are 
not  a large  number  of  thoroughly  efficient  and 
earnest  workmen  to  be  obtained  at  the  present 
time.  I would  not  even  assert  that  workmanship 
has  deteriorated  materially  during  the  last  decade; 
but  speaking  of  the  capacity  of  the  average  build- 
ing mechanic  in  London,  I feel  I am  but  the 
mouthpiece  of  my  professional  colleagues  when  I 
state  that  his  work  is  very  far  below  the  standard 
it  ought  to  reach.  Let  me  ask  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  representative  whether  even  25  per 
cent,  of  the  men  who  present  themselves  on 
a job  are  capable  of  executing  a piece  of  good 
face  brick-work.  Even  among  these  compara- 
tively capable  men,  how  many  are  able  or  willing 
to  do  a piece  of  really  first-class  work  without 
constant  supervision.  Perpends  are  not  truly 
kept.  The  headers  are  not  central  over  the 
stretchers.  The  joints  are  of  uneven  thickness. 
Bricks  chipped  and  with  angles  knocked  off  are 
built  in  without  thought.  Care  is  not  taken  that 
the  best  face  shows  outside.  Even  with  interior 
work,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  the  work  done 
properly.  The  average  bricklayer  seems  to 
imagine  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  sides  of 
bricks  to  be  covered  with  mortar.  A little  scrap 
of  mortar  on  the  front  edge,  and  some  thrown  into 
the  joint  from  above  when  the  brick  is  laid,  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  make  a good  joint,  and 
the  architect  who  ventures  to  ask  for  this  system  to 
be  altered  does  not  meet  with  a cordial  reception. 

I came  across  a man  the  other  day  who  had  built 
a wall  so  carelessly  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  a heading  and  a stretching 
course,  and  yet  even  this  man  was  a member  of 
the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society.  An  architect 
told  me  that  he  had  to  employ  five  men  before  he 
could  get  some  salt-glazed  brickwork  decently 
executed.  With  regard  to  joiners,  I fully  recog- 
nise the  difficulties  under  which  the  modern 
joiner  does  his  work,  but  even  on  this  basis, 
capable  joiners  are  as  difficult  to  find  as 
capable  bricklayers.  The  shop  foreman  of  one  of 
the  largest  London  contractors  told  me  that  he 
only  accepted  one  out  of  every  four  men  who 
applied  to  him  for  work.  The  others  were  not 
able  even  to  put  together  machine-made  joinery 
to  his  satisfaction.  To  obtain  a joiner  able  to  in- 
telligently set  out  full-sized  rods  is  a matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  we  are,  alas  ! too  familiar 
with  ill-fitting  joints,  badly-mitred  mouldings, 
badly-fitting  doors  and  windows.  The  joiners’ 
show  at  the  recent  Workmen’s  Exhibition  at 
Islington  appeared  to  me  very  unworthy  of  the 
trade.  Compare  the  joinery  of  an  average  subur- 
ban  house  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  Queen  Anne 
and  early  Georgian  houses  of  the  same  positioi;, 
and  see  if  the  two  will  really  bear  comparison.  I 
cannot  deal  with  all  the  trades,  but  on  all  sides 
we  find  evidences  of  u ant  of  knowledge  or  want 
of  care.  The  only  trade  where  we  find  any 
evidence  of  progress  is  the  plumbers’,  where  the 
average  quality  of  the  work  is  distinctly  high,  but 


this  is  probably  owing  to  the  energetic  policy  of 
the  Plumbers’  Company,  ^^ffien  we  turn  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trades  we  find  the  same 
lamentable  story.  An  hour’s  walk  through  the 
principal  streets  of  London  is  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  a conclusion  on  tliis  point,  and  the  work 
of  the  average  brick-carver,  stone-carver— and  to  a 
less  extent  the  workers  in  metal  and  plaster,  must 
be  held  to  compare  most  unfavourably  with  the 
ex(|iusile  work  that  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

There  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  great  rapidity 
of  work  to  offer.  Work  is  really  done  at  a much 
slower  rate  than  it  used  to  be.  Several  con- 
tractors have  assured  me  that  the  price  of  labour 
to-day  is  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  used  to  be,  owing  principally  to  the  length  of 
time  men  take  in  their  work,  and  I have  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  bricklayers  are  practically 
compelled  not  to  lay  more  than  an  average  of  400 
to  500  bricks  per  day,  whereas  ten  years  ago  the 
average  per  man  was  nearer  1,000.  Acomparison 
of  priced  bills  of  quantities  of  the  present  day  with 
those  of  fifteen  years  ago  is  an  instructive  opera- 
tion. I am  not  complaining  of  this  slow  progress 
of  work.  That,  regarded  on  its  merits,  may  or 
may  not  be  desirable.  I only  refer  to  it  to  show 
that  men  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  their  work 
properly  if  they  can  and  will. 

This  stale  of  affairs  seemed  to  me  so  serious  that 
I have  taken  great  pains  to  verify  my  own  experi- 
ences by  conversations  with  all  classes  of  workmen, 
foremen,  and  others  engaged  on  buildings,  and  I 
am  prepared  if  necessary  to  give  other  evidences 
of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  modern  work- 
manship. If,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  matter 
I have  presented  is  accurate,  1 submit  that  some 
definite  steps  should  be  taken,  and  I therefore 
propose  at  the  close  of  this  discussion  to  ask  this 
Association  to  appoint  a Special  Committee  to 
investigate  the  matter  from  the  architect’s  point 
of  view,  and  to  see  in  what  way  the  collective 
influence  of  architects  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  artificers  of  London.  I entirely  refuse 
to  believe  that  any  large  body  of  men  following 
an  honouralde  calling  would  knowingly  or 
willingly  practice  that  calling  in  a slip-shod  or 
inefficient  manner.  Mr.  Llew'ellyn  Smith,  in  his 
most  able  and  exhaustive  report  upon  technical 
education  in  London,  tells  us  that  the  w'orkmen 
"are  now  keenly  alive  to  the  evil  of  the  present 
state  of  things,”  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  I can 
imagine  that  architects,  who  are  by  their  position, 
uninfluenced  by  political  and  economic  considera- 
tions and  whose  only  object  is  to  secure  good 
work,  will  be  able  to  exert  a wonderful  influence 
towards  the  levelling-up  of  workmanship.  The 
fault  is  not  the  workman’s,  but  the  difficulties 
which  beset  his  path  while  he  was  being 
trained. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  question 
of  apprenticeship.  For  many  years  past  this 
has  been  steadily  declining  in  London,  and  now 
it  may  be  said  to  be  practically  dead.  In  some 
trades,  we  learn,  it  is  replaced  by  a sort  of 
quasi-apprenticeship,  but  in  the  majority  of  the 
building  trades  nothing  has  taken  its  place. 
Boys  are  taken  as  errand  boys,  and  have  to  pick 
up  the  work  as  best  they  can.  I am  informed  by 
jiersons  whose  knowledge  of  this  question  is 
great,  that  the  average  native  London  bricklayer 
begins  as  an  odd  boy,  becomes  a labourer,  gets 
on  to  some  speculating  work  in  the  suburbs, 
picks  up  some  rough  notion  of  bricklaying  there, 
drifts  back  into  the  metropolis,  and  offers  him- 
self as  a competent  bricklayer,  and  on  cross-ex- 
amining two  or  three  groups  of  bricklayers  I 
concluded  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. Many  of  the  best  mechanics  working  in 
London  are,  however,  not  Londoners  at  all.  I 
have  evidence  of  a convincing  nature  to  show 
this,  and  in  some  cases  the  proportion  of  country- 
men is  fixed  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  This  is  a 
statement  which  must  be  a cause  of  grave  concern 
to  the  London  School  Board  and  the  newly- 
formed  London  Technical  Education  Board,  for 
it  shows  that  the  London  boy  is  apparently'  unable 
to  obtain  the  information  necessary  for  him  to 
take  his  place  as  an  efficient  workman. 

This  conclusion  is  strikingly  emphasised  by 
some  statistics  prepared  by  M.  Llewellyn  Smith 
of  the  percentage  of  boys — not  even  apprentices, 
but  only  boys— to  the  total  number  employed  in 
the  different  trades.  We  learn  that  among  brick- 
layers the  percentage  in  London  is  nine  against 
twelve  in  the  whole  country,  among' carpenters 
eleven  against  sixteen,  among  masons  ten  against 
thirteen,  among  plumbers  twenty-three  against 
twenty-six,  and  among  painters  eight  against 
thirteen.  If  the  apprenticeship  in  the  London 
building  trades  is  dead  or  dying,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  the  highest  moment  as  to  what  is  to 
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lake  its  place.  Matters  cannot  remain  in  their 
present  condition,  or  the  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  affairs  will  assume  disastrous  proportions. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  survey  of  this  character 
to  avoid  a consideration  of  the  trade-unions. 
These  organisations,  founded  originally  on  an 
avowedly  protective  basis,  now  practically  have 
become  repre-entative  institutions,  and  in  address- 
ing them  we  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  addressing 
the  workmen  themselves.  With  the  many  economic 
(piestions  that  hover  round  trade-unions  I have 
nothing  to  do.  My  object  in  referring  to  them  is 
to  indicate  the  enormous  influence  they  might 
e.xercise  on  the  question  of  workmanship  if  they 
chose.  I have  l>een  told  over  and  over  again 
that  trade-unions  are  not  formed  to  deal  with 
workmanship,  but  I submit  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  take  up  this  question.  In  fact,  I 
hardly  see  how  they  can  escape  it  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  I do  not  know  by  what  restriction  the 
f-ntrance  to  these  societies  is  fenced  about,  but 
1 imagine  that  some  steps  are,  at  all  eveiits, 
supposed  to  be  taken  to  see  that  men  entering 
their  ranks  have  a right  to  do  so,  and,_  once 
admitting  the  elementary  principle  of  selection,  it 
is  not  difticult  to  conceive  that  this  entrance 
selection  might  be  made  of  real  and  great  value. 
Surely  the  competency  of  the  individual  concerns 
the  societies  who  represent  the  trades  quite  as 
much  as  the  competency  of  aspirants  for  member- 
shipconcernsourown  representalivebody,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  and  to  allow  half-educated  men 
to  “slide  in'’ — to  use  the  expression  of  a meeting 
ofworkmen  with  which  I argued  thisqueslion — is  to 
seriously  discredit  the  position  of  the  trade-unions 
themselves.  In  many  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to 
fix  the  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  a man 
should  have  to  entitle  him  to  call  himself  a brick- 
layer or  a joiner.  We  see  an  example  of  what 
may  be  Hone  in  this  direction  by  the  recent  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  examination  and  registration 
of  plumbers.  Not  only  is  this  test  largly  under- 
taken voluntarily,  but  the  action  of  some  of  the 
piovincial  County  Councils  in  determining  that 
their  work  shall  only  be  executed  by  registered 
plumbers  is  now  being  followed  by  the  London 
County  Council,  r.nd  legislation  is  contemplated 
on  the  subject.  I commend  this  line  of  thought 
to  the  Trade  Union  delegates  here  this  evening. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times, 
which  deserved  far  more  attention  from  architects 
than  it  received,  was  the  recent  National  Work- 
men's Exhibition  at  Islington.  This  exhibition 
was  promoted  by  the  London  Trade  Council. 
The  object  of  the  exhibition  w'as  officially  declared 
to  be,  to  exliilut  individual  handicrafts,  to  encourage 
skill  and  artistic  taste  in  the  worker,  and  to  impart 
a desire  to  excel  in  the  work  undertaken.  The 
idea  of  such  a national  competition  as  this, 
promoted  by  the  men  themselves,  is  altogether 
excellent,  but  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  building  trades — again  with  the 
exception  of  the  plumbers — jarred  on  my 
architectural  feelings  and  showed  me  what  an 
immense  field  for  reform  lay  open  if  only 
architects  and  workmen  would  consent  to  work 
together  in  cordial  and  sympathetic  co-operation. 

Turning  to  the  City  Companies,  I desire  to  offer 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  good  work  being 
done  l)y  the  Plumbers’  Company.  I have  found 
evidences  of  the  influence  of  this  Company  in  most 
unexpected  quarters.  I do  not  know  on  what 
lines  this  Company  frames  its  policy,  except  so  far 
as  the  presence  of  workmen  on  its  Registration 
Committee  discloses  it,  but  it  is  doing  very  real 
good,  not  so  much  by  a lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  but  by  exercising  a far-reaching  influence 
over  the  trade  as  a whole  with  an  admirable  result. 
Another  Company  which  displays  great  activity  is 
the  Carpenters’  Company,  although  their  influence 
on  the  lra<le,  as  a whole,  is  not  very  apparent.  I 
Iiave  tried  to  discern  tlie  cause,  and  I would 
venture  to  ask  those  guiding  the  policy  of  this 
Conjpany,  whether  the  advantages  of  the  high 
theoretical  standard  that  they  maintain  does  not 
lend  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  main 
question  before  them,  into  channels  not  directly 
bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  the  ordinary 
carpenter  and  joiner.  Other  Companies  that  are 
free  from  the  reproach  of  doing  nothing  in  this 
direction  are  the  Joiners’,  Painters’,  Plasterers’, 
Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’,  and  Blacksmiths’.  I am 
sorr)-not  to  be  able  to  include  the  Masons’,  and 
as  to  the  Pavinrs’,  I have  no  information. 

But  however  great  the  influence  of  these  Unions, 
Exhibitions,  and  Companies  may  be,  they  can 
after  all  only  encourage  the  production  of  good 
workmen,  they  cannot  themselves  produce  them. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  definite  teaching,  and 
a.s  the  revival  of  apprenticeship  seems  at  least 
improbable,  we  must  look  for  organised  technical 
instruction  in  another  direction,  viz. , the  technical 


classes  rapidly  springing  up  around  us.  I cannot 
pretend  to  deal  with  individual  institutions 
to-night,  with  one  exception,  the  Shoreditch  Muni- 
cipal Technical  School.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  which  I am  aware  in  which  a metropolitan 
governing  body  has  itself  established  and  main- 
tained a technical  school,  and  its  striking  success 
during  the  short  time  it  has  been  established  is  a 
testimony  to  the  need  of  such  an  institution.  A 
municipal  school  of  this  nature  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  private  institutions,  as  it  is  more  in 
touch  with  those  for  whom  it  is  founded.  If  it  is 
strongly  felt,  for  example,  that  the  teaching  is 
unpractical,  the  complaint  can  be  brought  before 
the  member  representing  the  complainant,  who 
would  be  able  to  investigate  the  matter.  I am 
informed  that  the  establishment  of  this  municipal 
school  has  not  entailed  any  charge  upon  the 
rates. 

Dealing,  however,  with  the  technical  classes  as 
a whole,  I am  afraid  that  their  present  influence 
on  the  question  under  discussion  is  of  quite  an 
unimportant  character.  The  following  statistics 
published  last  year  are  instructive  : — 9S  carpenters 
were  learning  theoretical  carpentry  at  the  difierent 
London  classes,  and  65  were  learning  practical 
carpentry;  51  bricklayers  took  up  theoretical, 
and  42  practical  bricklaying ; 33  masons  were 
learning  masonry  ; 341  plumbers  were  studying 
theoretical,  and  247  practical  plumbing  ; while 
40  painters  took  up  house  decoration.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  becomes  fully  appa- 
rent, when  we  realise  that  there  are  136,000  men 
and  boys  employed  in  the  Building  Trades  in 
London.  Probably  this  year  these  figures  would 
be  greater,  but  it  is  evident  that  these  classes  as  a 
whole,  from  some  cause  or  other,  do  not  attract 
the  average  boy.  Whether  prejudice  is  to 
blame,  or  want  of  funds,  or  insufficient  advertise- 
ment or  unpractical  teaching  I cannot  say.  Lach 
particular  class  requires  to  be  considered  on  its 
merits,  and  possibly  the  different  causes  I have 
indicated  may,  with  others,  be  found  operating  in 
different  degrees,  according  as  the  class  is  orga- 
nised and  managed.  There  is,  however,  a vast 
field  of  work  urgently  needing,  I submit,  the  active 
intervention  of  the  architect. 

Now,  Sir,  we  come  to  the  crucial  question  upon 
which  we  are  met  together  to  confer.  What  is  to 
be  done  ? I anticipate  a practical  unanimity 
from  nearly  all  speakers,  that  matters  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  drift,  but  I am  too  well  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  situation  to 
attempt  to  prescribe  a universal  remedy.  This 
can  only  be  done  after  a long  and  patient  inquiry 
by  persons  far  more  able  to  undertake  such  a task 
than  I have  been.  I appeal,  therefore,  for  any 
suggestions  to  be  taken  purely  as  tentative  ideas 
that  I have  been  led  to  form  as  to  the  lines  upon 
which  our  future  action  should  be  based. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  my  remarks 
that  I feel  that  it  is  time  for  architects  to  collec- 
tively move  in  the  matter  through  the  agency  of 
this  Association.  I propose  presently  to  ask  this 
Association  to  sanction  the  appointment ofa  Special 
Committee  of  Inquiry  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  matter  from  the  architect’s  point  of  view, 
upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Special  Architectural 
Education  Inquiry  Committee.  I would  refer  to 
this  Special  Committee  the  question  of  appointing 
a Standing  Technical  Education  Committee, 
composed,  if  possible,  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  of  this  Association  ; and  I would 
define  the  functions  of  this  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee somewhat  as  follows  : — (i)  To  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Building 
Trade  Federation  and  the  different  building  trade- 
unions,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  knowledge 
a man  should  possess  to  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  unions.  (2)  To  supervise  the  organisation  and 
working  of  the  various  trade  classes  in  the  Metro- 
polis, and  to  indicate  where  there  appears  to 
be  a need  for  lurther  classes.  (3)  To  approach 
the  Technical  Education  Board  and  ask  that 
their  position  may  be  officially  recognised  by  that 
Board,  either  by  being  permitted  to  elect  a repre- 
sentative on  the  Board,  or  by  being  regarded  as 
its  professional  adviser  on  questions  affecting  the 
Education  of  the  Building  Trades,  and  that  the 
Board,  when  allocating  the  grants  in  aid  of 
Technical  Education  made  by  the  London 
County  Council,  will  give  due  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee. (4)  To  ask  the  London  Trades  Council 
to  be  allowed  to  act  as  Jury  in  any  further 
Workmen's  Exhibition  so  far  as  the  Building 
Trades  are  concerned,  and  to  set  subjects  for 
competition  in  the  various  trades.  (5)  To  assist 
in  the  organisation  of  meetings  of  workmen  to 
discuss  questions  bearing  upon  the  workmanship 


of  the  various  trades,  and  to  arrange  for  architects 
to  be  present  and  take  part  in  those  discussions. 
These  draft  references  will  serve  to  indicate 
briefly  the  lines  upon  which  our  professional 
action  should  run. 

The  power  we  architects  have  in  this  matter  is 
considerable.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  satisfied 
to  stand  aloof  and  watch  the  progress  of  events. 
I do  not  say  now  that  the  task  I have  sketched 
out  should  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  involves  far 
too  much,  and  will  need  all  our  energy  and 
strength  if  we  are  to  show  much  result.  Bui  I 
do  submit,  Sir,  that  I have  made  out  a case  f-r 
a most  exhaustive  and  stringent  inquiry  by  some 
of  your  ablest  heads.  If  the  delibemle  rejiort  of 
this  Inquiry  Committee  is  that  wo  ought  to  inter- 
vene, then  let  our  action  be  swift,  decisive,  and 
determined.  Do  not  let  us  swerve  from  our  set 
purpose  till  we  have  set  London  workmanship,  so 
faras  it  concerns  buildings,  on  a thoroughly  sound 
basis,  and  one  worthy  of  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


The  President  said  it  was  a matter  of  regret  that 
the  opener  of  the  debate,  Mr.  John  Burns,  M P. , 
was  unable  to  be  present.  lie  was  sure  that  all 
would  join  with  him  in  expressing  their  regret  at 
his  (Mr.  Burns’s)  indisposition.  Letters  had  also 
been  received,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting,  from  Mr.  Carbe,  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  and  Colonel 
Bird,  all  of  whom  were  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
the  debate.  He  called  upon  Professor  Garnett  to 
open  the  discussion. 

Professor  Garnett  said  that  he  felt  that  the  evils 
of  which  Mr.  Fleming  complained  in  his  able 
paper  were  not  to  be  cured  by  one  sovereign 
remedy — any  kind  of  quack  medicine.  As  they 
would  all  readily  believe,  he  was  naturally  a 
strong  advocate  of  technical  education,  liut  he 
did  not  think  that  technical  education  was  going 
to  get  over  all  their  difficulties,  and  secure  for 
them  first-rate  workmanship  They  wanted  to 
start  earlier  than  technical  education  began,  and 
they  should  make  first  the  man  and  then  the 
workman.  What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to 
provide  such  education  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  as  to  induce  boys  to  enter  into  industrial 
pursuits,  and  lake  a pride  and  delight  in  work, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  what  it  would  bring. 
The  man  who  worked  under  the  pressure  of  dire 
necessity  to  provide  the  needs  of  nature  for 
himself  and  for  those  depending  upon  him  was 
little  better  than  the  slave  who  worked  under  the 
slave-driver’s  whip.  He  only  was  a free  man 
who  did  his  work  because  he  delighted  in  it ; and 
who  did  his  work  as  well  as  he  possibly  eould 
because  he  would  have  thought  it  a disgrace  to  do 
it  in  any  other  way.  lie  was  not  prepared  to  say 
how  industrial  morality  was  to  be  brought  about. 
Anything  that  tended  to  raise  the  moral  standard 
of  their  children  would  help  them  towards  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  He  thought  they  might 
look  with  a great  deal  of  hope  in  one  direction, 
viz.,  in  that  of  manual  instruction  in  their 
elementary  schools  and  in  their  continuation 
schools.  If  they  could  there  get  children  to  work 
for  the  love  of  that  work — and  to  lake  a delight 
and  pride  in  that  work  which  they  did,  they  would 
clearly  not  be  working  for  what  they  obtained 
from  it — then  the  pleasure  in  manual  work  would 
become  a habit  and  second  nature.  There  were 
many  causes,  he  thought,  which  tended  to  produce 
indifferent  workmanship,  and  Mr.  Fleming  had 
told  them  that  bricklayers,  for  instance,  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  bricks,  the  arrisses  of  which  had 
been  chipped  and  the  corners  knocked  ofl‘— 
bricks,  in  fact,  not  suited  for  first-class  face-work. 
He  (Professor  Garnett)  had  had  a long  and  biller 
experience  in  work  of  that  kind.  Some  brick- 
layers were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  use  up  all  the  material  brought  on  the 
site — viz.,  making  their  employers’ interest  their 
own.  But  they  did  ill,  and  not  well,  fi>r  ilie 
employer  in  doing  that.  Of  course,  the  habit  of 
carelessness  was  one  of  the  things  they  had  to 
deal  with,  and  that,  again,  was  a habit  they 
ought  to  try  and  cure  in  their  elementary  schools. 
It  was  just  as  easy  for  a man  to  set  a brick  so 
that  the  best  ^ace  showed  in  the  front  of  the 
wall.  Over  and  over  again  they  saw  the  bricks 
set  the  other  way  about  for  no  reason  except 
out  of  the  habit  of  pure  carelessness.  One 
noticed  sometimes  a kind  of  code  of  honour 
amongst  workmen  to  help  one  another,  and 
in  many  cases  they  agreed  that  to  do  their  work 
badly  was  good  for  trade.  Professor  Garnett 
then  mentioned  the  case  of  a working  plumber 
who  did  his  work  in  first-rate  style  in  all  jolis 
on  which  he  was  employed,  excepting  in  one 
particular  instance,  and  then,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  bad  work,  he  replied, 
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“Did  you  think,  sir,  I was  going  out  of  this 
building  without  leaving  anything  behind  for  the 
mate?”  They  might  look  to  the  schools  to  educate 
the  rising  generation,  but  they  must  look  to  the 
trades  unions  to  improve  all  those  who  were 
already  in  the  trade.  It  was  a good  thing  perhaj)s 
for  tlie  trades  unions  to  look  after  the  rales  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  work,  and  that  now  and 
then  a strike  should  take  place  in  one  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  ; but  it  w'ould  be  a good  thing 
if  the  trades  unions  were  to  devote  a good  deal  of 
their  energies  towards  educating  the  workers  up 
to  a high  moral  standard.  Although  he  did  not 
think  that  technical  education  was  going  to  cure 
every  fault,  it  did  nut  diminish  the  necessity  of 
technical  instruction  amongst  workmen.  lie 
thought  that  technical  education  had  interested 
workmen,  but  the  question  was,  how  were  they  to 
encourage  them  to  go  into  schools  in  wliich 
thoroughly  scientific  education  was  provided? 
He  thought  educationalists  had  made  a great 
mistake  in  forcing  their  apprentices  to  attend 
classes  in  mathematics  and  geometry.  If  they 
wished  to  get  the  boys  interested  in  their 
education  they  must  teach  the  trades  sepa- 
rately. They  must  have  a class  of  geometry  for 
the  metal  trade  workers  and  for  carpenters 
and  joiner*:,  and  similarly  they  must 
leach  artificers  mathematics,  and  so  on. 
If  they  were  to  teach  elfeclually  they  must 
bring  the  class  into  the  shop  or  the  shop  into  the 
class.  If  the  blackboard  and  the  machinery  were 
separate,  the  education  would  be  a failure.  The 
skilled  student  could  attend  a lecture  on  geometry 
and  take  notes  of  that  lecture,  and  home  and 
in  a few  weeks  reproduce  that  lecture  in  an 
e.xamination.  But  the  average  workman  could 
nut  do  that,  as  he  has  not  been  trained  to  lake 
notes  and  to  remember.  He  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  the  details  of  making  a thing, 
and  then  he  would  never  forget  how  he  used  his 
hands  in  that  particular  work.  They  must  teach 
the  workman  to  use  his  hands,  and  not  simply  his 
ears  and  his  eyes.  With  the  student  it  was  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  brain  ; but  with  the  work- 
man it  was  the  hand  to  a great  extent  that  took 
the  place  of  all  the  other  organs.  If  they  were  to 
make  a success  of  technical  education,  then  they 
must  carry  the  trades  along  with  them.  He  hoped 
that  if  technical  classes  were  developed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Architectural  Association,  or  any 
other  institution  in  London,  that  they  would  never 
lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  com- 
mittees of  masters,  foremen,  and  journeymen 
builders  who  would  superintend  the  classes  and 
work. 

Major  Isaacs  said  that  Mr.  Fleming  very  pro- 
perly devoted  one  paragraph  to  noticing  what  had 
been  done  by  the  City  Companies  in  regard  to 
technical  education,  and  had  referred  to  the 
riumbers'and  other  Companies.  He  (the  speaker) 
wished  to  say  a few  words  about  the  Paviors’ 
Company,  as  Mr.  Fleming  had  told  them  that  he 
pos-sessed  no  information  about  that  Company, 
hive  years  ago  the  Pavior.s’  Company  were  abso- 
lutely without  funds,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
quite  an  extinct  corporation.  Somemembersof  the 
paving  trade,  and  notably  Mr.  George  Burt  at  the 
head  of  tliem,  very  much  desired  that  it  might  be 
resuscitated,  and  they  set  themselves  to  work  to 
discover  what  could  be  best  done.  They  offered 
])ri7.es  for  essays  on  making  carriage  ways,  their 
oflers  being  largely  re.sponded  to,  and  they  were 
still  devoting  their  energies  to  fostering  technical 
education.  Mr.  Fleming  had  referred  to  the 
influence  trade  unions  could  exercise  with  respect 
to  the  technical  education  of  the  working  men. 
He  (Major  Isaacs)  might  tell  the  members  of  the 
trade  unions  who  M'ere  present  that  night  that 
they  had  tu  devote  themselves  to  uneducating  the 
British  public  as  to  rerlain  matters  They  had 
got  to  remove  prejudices  which  were  fixed  in  ' 
the  public  mind  and  also  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  in  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  wanted  them  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  the  idea  that  they  did  not  er^courage 
individual  excellence.  That  had  been  urged 
against  them  over  and  over  again.  It  had  been 
.said  that  they  had  tried  to  bring  every  one  down 
to  one  level.  They  knew  that  was  a grave  and 
crying  accusation.  Trade  unions,  if  they  would 
take  a word  of  warning  from  him,  would 
endeavour  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  and  the 
members  of  the  architectural  profession,  of  that 
opinion.  The  trade  unions  of  the  present  day 
were  charged  with  laying  it  down  as  an  instruction 
to  those  who  were  members  of  the  union  that 
beyond  a certain  amount  of  work  no  more  should 
be  done.  He  gave  the  statement  as  he  had  heard 
it,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  public  mind 
should  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  such  teachings 
prevailed  in  the  tradeunions.  Hewassurprised  that 


Mr.  Fleming,  whilst  referring  to  brick  and  joiner’s 
work  which  was  done  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  did  not  go  a little  further 
and  take  them  to  the  time  of  their  great 
master,  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  wondered 
that  he  did  not  tell  them  to  look  at  work,  not 
only  ecclesiastical,  liut  also  work  of  a domestic 
character,  some  of  which  might  now  be  seen  in 
the  City  of  London.  He  wondered  that  Mr. 
Heming  had  not  asked  them  to  delight  their  eyes 
with  evidences  of  exquisite  brick  and  joinery 
work  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  lanes  and  courts 
and  alleys  in  the  City  of  London.  Where  were 
those  bricklayers  educated  ? He  thought  it  was 
a pity  that  the  good  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  being  allowed  to  die  out.  lie  thought  that 
there  was  a great  deal  in  a re.speclable  boy  being 
sent  to  a respectable  member  of  the  craft  and 
being  Iwund  for  seven  years  and  taught  his  craft 
and  coming  out  an  accomplished  and  efficient 
workman.  I low  craft  education  was  given  at  the 
present  day  passed  his  understanding.  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  new  institutions  which  had  been 
started.  He  had  listened  to  all  that  fell  from 
Professor  Garnett  as  to  the  class-room  and 
workshop,  and  he  believe<l  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  was  to  be  found  in  the  polytechnic 
institutions.  They  had  received  a very  large 
amount  of  assistance  from  the  public  companies 
and  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  from 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  J.  \’erdon,  Secretary  of  the  Building 
Trades’  Federation,  said  if  it  were  a fact,  as 
Mr.  Fleming  staled,  that  there  were  not  25  per 
cent,  of  bricklayers  who  were  efficient,  it  was  to 
be  deplored  all  round.  Mr.  Fleming  had  stated 
that  he  had  seen  a wall  so  carelessly  built  that  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a heading 
and  a stretching  course.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
that  was  a very  bad  case  indeed.  Probably  Mr. 
Fleming  saw  that  wall  in  some  speculative  work 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Going  a little  further 
as  to  the  question  of  trade  unions,  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  trade  union  of  the 
present  day  that  did  not  advocate  or  believe  in 
technical  training  for  working  men.  As  work- 
men, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have 
technical  education,  and  that  technical  knowledge 
of  their  craft  which  would  enable  them  to  follow 
out  the  instructions  of  the  architect  and  builder. 
With  reference  to  Professor  Garnett’s  assertion 
that  some  workmen  did  bad  work  because  they 
thought  it  was  good  for  trade,  he  (Mr.  Verdon) 
could  only  say  that  he  never  saw  any  working 
men  who  believed  that  ))ad  workmanship  made  it 
good  for  trade.  He  could  only  say  that  the 
representatives  present  that  night  denied  that  hi 
tolo.  They  did  not  believe  it.  He  thought  that 
the  project  under  consideration  would  be  the 
means  of  drawing  the  three  classes,  viz.,  the 
architect,  the  contractor,  and  the  working  man, 
more  closely  together,  and  so  bridge  over  the  gulf 
that  had  divided  them  in  the  past.  He  noticed 
that  Mr.  Fleming  very  often  took  the  opinion  of 
a contractor.  It  very  often  occurred  that  when 
a workman  wa.s  engaged  on  a buikiing  that  he 
knew  of  something  wliich  he  knew  it  was  necessary 
to  send  to  the  architect  about,  but  the  architect 
would  be  very  chary  of  speaking  to  the  workman. 
The  workman  must  keep  on  with  his  work,  and 
the  fact  was  that  neither  the  architects  nor  the 
master  builders  were  in  touch  with  the  workmen. 
With  reference  to  piece-work,  a man  generally 
was  obliged  to  take  work  at  such  a price  that  he 
could  not  do  full  justice  to  it.  With  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  boys  or  the  workmen,  he 
believed  that  was  a question  which  the  trade 
unions  took  a great  interest  in.  As  to  the  boys, 
he  could  not  see  anything  at  present  to  induce 
him,  as  a father,  to  put  his  boy  into  the  building 
trade.  A father  would  like  to  know  that  his  son 
was  learning  a trade  and  gaining  a sound  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  that  trade,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a pride  in  his  work,  and  which  any 
employer  would  be  proud  of  having.  Nobody 
realised  the  necessity  of  educating  the  workmen 
more  than  they  did  themselves.  They  realised 
that  there  was  more  education  and  more  technical 
knowledge  required  in  the  trades.  Then  came 
the  question  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  that 
was  a difficult  matter.  He  might  say  that  he 
believed  there  was  not  a working  man  in  that 
room  who  would  not  support  any  suggestion 
which  would  have  a tendency  to  draw  the  three 
classes  together,  and  then  the  friendship  would 
grow  and  continue. 

Mr.  Alderman  Taylor  said  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  question  of  technical  education  wa; 
somewhat  one-sided,  because  it  seemed  that  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  evil  that  the  building 
trade  was  suffering  from  was  endeavoured  to  be 
fixed  uppn  t]ie  shoulders  of  working  men. 


was  an  argument  which  he,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Mr.  Fleming  and  to  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  Master  Builders’  Association, 
entirely  repudiated.  Working  men  were  children 
of  circumstances.  It  was  necessary  to  probe 
that  question  so  that  they  could  get  at  the 
cause  of  the  evils  complained  of.  lie  considered 
there  were  several  causes,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  not  very  far  to  seek.  The  cause, 
in  his  opinion,  rested  with  the  British  public. 
The  British  public  had  first  to  demand  good 
work,  and  they  would  get  it.  The  question 
certainly  lay  more  with  the  British  public  than  it 
did  with  the  British  working  man.  He  had 
served  twenty-two  years  as  a practical  workman 
in  London,  and  he  claimed  to  know  something 
about  their  trade.  lie  certainly  thought  that  the 
workers  were,  in  a measure,  responsible  for  some 
of  the  evils  complained  of,  but  so  also  were  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  the  master 
workmen.  If  there  were  inferior  workmen  so 
there  were  inferior  masters  and  inferior  architects 
as  well.  He  did  not  tiiink  that  the  inferior 
working  man,  who  was  certainly  the  weakest  ami 
the  least  educated,  ought  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  that,  but  he  thought  that  they  ought 
to  all  be  prepared  to  share  it  ecjuaily. 
Ilemiglit  say  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  Mr. 
Fleming’s  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  joint 
committee,  because  he  thought  it  was  more  a 
([uestion  of  misunderstanding  than  anything  else. 
What  had  been  said  as  to  orders  and  instructions 
going  out  from  the  various  trades  unions  was 
certainly  a misunderstanding  and  a very  grave 
one,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  emanated 
from  any  of  the  trade  unions.  If  the  trade  union 
to  which  he  belonged  were  to  do  such  a thing  he 
' should  wash  his  hands  of  it  to-morrow.  He 
trusted  that  all  present  would  lake  it  from  him 
that  such  instructions  as  those  which  had  been 
mentioned  had  never  been  given  out  from  any  of 
the  trade  unions  connected  with  the  Lomlon 
building  trades.  They  all  lelt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  technical  education,  but  good  work- 
manship did  not  rest  half  so  much  with  technical 
classes  as  with  the  British  public,  the  builders 
and  the  architects  who  should  insist  upon  good 
workmanship.  lie  did  not  wish  to  say  anyliiing 
against  the  builders  or  architects,  but  what  was 
the  good  of  technical  education  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  put  that  knowledge  into  the  work? 
He  thought  that  if  they  would  teach  the  British 
public  that  cheapness  was  not  everything,  it 
would  do  much  more  than  anything  else  to 
educate  workmen  generally.  The  railways  had 
done  mere  to  make  nferior  workmen  than  any- 
thing else  owing  to  the  sub-letting  to  various 
building  contractors,  and  he  believed  that  the 
London  School  Board  had  had  more  to  do  with 
the  demoralisation  of  the  working  men  than 
anything  else,  for  nobody  else  had  been 
mere  instrumental  in  introducing  fourth  and 
fifth-rate  builders  into  the  trade.  It  was 
simply  a question  of  competition  with  the 
architects,  and  it  was  simply  a question  of  com- 
petition with  the  builders  and  the  workmen. 
The  public  having  reijuired  buildings  the  archi- 
tects in  order  to  make  the  jilans  and  designs 
look  as  well  as  they  could  when  they  were  sub- 
mitted, made  them  as  elaborate  as  possible. 
When  the  tenders  came  in  there  were  the  builders 
one  after  another  cutting  down  the  prices  instead 
of  arriving  at  one  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  the  work.  He  had  known  a case  in 
which  there  liad  been  a difference  of  100  per  cent, 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  tender  out  of 
twenty.*  He  thought  there  was  a mistake  some- 
where. They  found  then  that  when  the  builder 
had  secured  a tender  it  was  almost  a matter  of 
imjiossibilily  fr.r  him  to  bring  the  workout  at  a 
profit.  Who  was  the  sufferer  in  tlie  long-run? 
The  jioor  British  workman!  They  knew  from 
experience,  and  very  bitter  experience,  that  very 
often  the  foreman  of  the  job  was  responsible  for 
the  work  which  was  not  carried  on  as  it  should 
be.  What  were  general  foremen  supposed  to  be? 

A general  foreman  was  expected  to  be  a dis- 
sembler. The  question  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  had  been  cheapness  and  facility  to 
get  over  the  work  ; Imt  it  did  not  matter  how  it 
was  got  over.  They  might  depend  that  as  soon 
as  the  British  public  had  been  educated  up  to 
demanding  good  workmanship  the  supply  would 
be  equal  to  the  demand.  Drawings  looked  very 
well  on  paper,  but  when  they  came  to  the  execu- 
tion of  them  it  was  a different  matter  altogether. 
They  had  no  quarrel  with  good  employers.  They 
often  sympathised  with  them.  He  sympathised 
with  good  employers  because  there  were  plenty  of 
them  who  would  be  only  too  ready  to  have  their 

• Alderman  Taylor  may  find  such  caSes  freciueolly 
enough  in  ciur  “ Tenders  " column. — Ed. 
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work  done  as  it  should  be  done.  They  sympathised 
with  the  contractors  who  would  do  justice  to  their 
workmen.  He  thought  that  if  something  could 
be  done  in  the  direction  mentioned  for  technical 
education  he  felt  that  a great  deal  of  good  would 
accrue  from  it,  and  certainly  to  the  working  man 
as  well  as  to  the  British  public  generally. 

Mr.  Henry  Holloway,  who  represented  the 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  said  in  the  first 
place  he  should  like  to  say  how  much  they,  as 
master  builders,  appreciated  the  opportunity  that 
had  been  given  them  of  being  present  at  that 
discussion,  which,  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  felt 
sure  would  result  in  good  in  the  end.  With 
reference  to  technical  education  and  training  he 
believed  in  the  boy  or  student  being  allowed  to 
carry  out  in  practice  what  had  been  put  on  paper, 
so  that  he  should  thoroughly  understand  the  trade 
to  which  he  was  apprenticed.  Let  the  boys  have 
some  material  to  work  with.  Dealing  with  the 
question  of  apprenticeship  he  did  not  know  that 
the  working  man  was  altogether  at  fault.  A man 
with  a family  of  six  or  seven  children,  with  a 
weekly  wage  of  30s.  or  40s.,  could  not  apprentice 
a boy  unless  he  was  prepared  to  pay  a premium. 
Masters  could  not  be  bothered  with  boys  as 
apprentices,  and  give  them  wages,  unless  they 
had  a premium.  A man  who  was  in  the  position 
he  had  indicated  could  not  afford  to  put  his  boy 
into  a shop  where  he  would  only  earn  3s.  or  4s.  a 
week  for  a few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
master  could  not  afford  to  give  the  boy  6s.  or  7s. 
a week  when  the  boy  was  doing  ])ractically 
nothing,  fie  thought  that  some  of  the  City 
Companies  having  large  sums  at  their  disposal 
could  do  something  towards  helping  parents  to 
apprentice  their  sons.  He  had  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  that  general  decay  in  workmanship 
existed.  He  would  take  one  illustration  with 
regard  to  joinery.  The  foreman  of  some  large 
London  works  told  him  not  long  ago  that 
there  were  not  six  men  in  the  place  who 
could  go  and  carry  out  a job  properly. 
He  considered  that  the  trade  unions  in  some 
respects  were  answerable  for  the  decay  in  work- 
manship, and  he  would  tell  them  why.  A few 
years  ago  a man  would  never  have  what  they 
called  a full  wage  until  the  foreman  was  satisfied 
he  thoroughly  understood  his  work.  What  was 
the  present  position?  He  could  give  them 
instances  in  his  own  personal  knowledge  where 
trade  unions  had  compelled  masters,  or  at  any 
rate  the  young  men,  to  insist  upon  having  full 
money  or  leave  the  job.  It  came  to  tliis  ; if  men 
could  have  full  money  without  being  efficient, 
there  was  no  reason  to  be  efficient.  He  main- 
tained that  if  the  unions  insisted  upon  all  the  men 
having  the  full  rate  of  wages  they  ought  to  see 
that  all  the  men  were  thoroughly  efficient.  What 
he  thought  they  wanted  was  a better  feeling 
between  the  men  and  the  masters.  When  the 
recent  increase  of  wages  was  discussed  the 
masters,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
think  there  was  any  justification  for  it,  but  know- 
ing that  there  was  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
could  meet  the  men  in  something  like  a 
liberal  spirit  there  would  be  a belter  feeling 
of  contentment  among  the  men,  and  that 
the  work  would  be  done  better.  What  was 
the  result  ? Instead  of  that  he  diil  not  believe  that 
any  master  or  master  builder  had  ever  had  such  an 
awful  lime  as  they  had  had  since.  When  a work- 
man was  labouring  under  a feeling  of  discontent- 
ment he  could  not  do  his  work  well.  'I'here  was 
one  question  which  might  appear  perhaps  beside 
the  mark,  and  that  was  drink.  It  was  a very 
curious  thing  that  some  of  the  best  workmen  were 
men  who  became  victims  to  the  habit,  which,  if 
they  wished  to  make  themselves  efficient,  they 
would  have  to  get  over. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  that  the  very  worst  job 
he  had  ever  seen  was  a building  which  was  not 
by  contract,  but  upon  a schedule  of  prices  on 
which  there  was  a very  large  commission.  He 
could  say  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  badly  done. 
Whether  that  was  attributable  to  the  men  nr  the 
builder  he  could  not  say,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
depend  on  the  money.  If  bricklayers  got 
notions  into  their  heads  that  brickwork  should  be 
done  in  one  way,  and  the  architect  thought  that 
it  should  be  done  in  another,  it  wa-,  a most 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  He  quite  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Fleming  said  about  the  joiners' 
work  at  the  Workmen's  exhibition.  There  was 
no  doubt  whatever  in  his  mind  that  the  very  best 
workmen  drank  the  most,  and  exactly  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  inconvenient.  His  belief  wa.s 
that  men  from  the  North  of  England  were  much 
more  provident  and  indu.stricus  than  London  men. 

?Ir.  Thomas  Blaihill  said  that  he  heartily 


agreed  with  nearly  every  word  of  Mr.  Fleming’s 
paper,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  discussion 
had  reached  such  a high  level  from  every  point  of 
view.  He  should  not  mention  any  details  which 
might  have  occurred  to  him  as  to  the  habits  of 
masters  and  workmen,  feeling  that  if  they  were 
to  have  the  propo.sed  committee,  things  of  that 
kind  could  very  properly  be  threshed  out  then. 
He  was  fully  convinced,  from  his  own  experience, 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  workmen  and 
work.  He  thought  that  if  they  wanted  good 
workmen  they  would  have  to  do  in  the  future 
what  they  had  done  in  the  past,  and  take  them 
from  the  country,  ready  made.  Now  and  then 
they  came  to  London  to  belter  themselves.  If 
they  could  get  the  committee  together  he  was 
certain  that  good  would  come  of  it,  not  only  to 
those  trades,  but  to  London  also. 

Mr.  Searles  M'ood  having  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  S.  Beale  in  seconding  said  that  he  thought 
they  were  altcmpiing  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  They  were  seeking  to  have  a first-class 
technical  education  for  the  working  man,  and  they 
had  the  South  Kensington  and  the  whole  of  the 
City  Guilds  working  together  to  advance  technical 
education,  but  they  found  from  Mr.  Fleming’s 
statistics  that  only  a proportion  of  i in  150  of 
the  workmen  attended  those  classes  last  year.  If 
that  was  the  result,  with  the  forces  at  work,  there 
was  undoubtedly  something  very  wrong  in  the 
way  they  had  approached  the  question.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  inability  of  the  men  to 
produce  good  work  did  not  rest  on  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  but  on  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  care  whether  they  did  it 
properly  or  not.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
wages,  although  it  had  been  touched  upon,  he 
had  not  heard  a word  on  the  subject  which  was 
ringing  in  many  ears  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  “living  wage.”  If  they 
considered  the  question  in  that  light  bethought 
they  would  gel  near  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  question  of  the  living  wage  was  the  key  to 
the  whole  position,  for  without  it  no  man  would 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  his  work.  The 
working  man  must  have  a fair  share  of  the  work 
he  produced  ; a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s 
work. 

Mr.  Sidney  Wells,  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic, 
said  that  the  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with 
was  to  get  workmen  to  follow  the  proper  trade 
course.  It  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  persuade 
men  to  follow  a properly  organised  course  in 
which  things  could  be  learned  in  their  proper 
order.  Without  that  they  could  not  make 
technical  education  a success.  He  hoped  that 
in  any  movement  which  was  taken  that  the 
London  Polytechnics  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  who  was  called  on  by 
the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Discus- 
sion Section,  said  that  he  should  like  to  say 
that  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  clue  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  able  chief  secretary  of  the 
discussion  section,  Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell.  Mr. 
Salchell  had  not  wished  to  take  any  part  in  the 
debate,  and  he  had  asked  him  (Mr.  Brodie)  to 
read  a letter  which  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Stanley  Bird,  as  follows  : — “ I should  very  much 
like  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  to-morrow,  as 
the  matter  is  one  in  which  I lake  great  interest, 
but,  unfortunately,  I am  unwell,  and  not  allowed 
out.  With  regard  to  head  No.  3,  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  I proposed  to  the  Company  of 
Tylers  and  Bricklayers  to  revive  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  among  bricklayers  (in  a modified 
way)  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  finding 
masters  who  would  take  boys  to  live  with  them  as 
in  the  olden  times,  but  I grieve  to  say  that  the 
proposal  has  most  miserably  failed  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  boys  who  were  willing 
to  bind  themselves  for  a term  of  years  and  who 
would  take  to  manual  work,  the  majority  of  them 
wi.shing  to  become  clerks,  and  a much  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  men  capable  of  instructing 
them.  Also  when  the  boys  obtained  a smattering 
of  their  trade  they  thought  that  ‘ Jack  is  as  go<}d 
as  his  master,’  and  either  became  unmanageable 
or  absconded.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 
issued  a circular  to  the  building  trades  throughout 
the  kingdom  asking  for  their  co-operation  ; they 
also  issued  a form  of  apprenticeship,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  that  too  fell  as  flat  as  the  efforts 
of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company.  With 
regard  to  head  No.  4,  overtures  were  then  made  to 
the  Bricklayer’s  Trades  Union.?  with  a view  to 
obtaining  its  assistance,  but  the  letters  have  been 
merely  acknowledged  and  no  further  interest  taken 
in  the  matter.  An  opportunity  has  again  offered 
itself.  The  Carpenters’  Guild  have  taken  a building 


(recently  used  as  a school  of  art)  in  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  and  have  opened  classes  for  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  wood-carving.  They  approached 
the  Tilers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company  with  a view 
to  co-operation,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  a 
bricklaying  class,  supported  by  the  latter  com- 
pany, has  now  been  opened,  where  bricklaying  is 
taught  technically.  It  is  a sine'  tjud  non  that  no 
one  shall  join  the  classes  unless  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in,  or  intends  to  take  up,  the  particular 
trade  as  a means  of  livelihood.  The  Carpenters’ 
Company  are  spending  a large  sum  on  this  very 
desirable  object.” 

The  President  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Alderman 
Taylor  say  that  the  interests  of  the  workmen  and 
the  architects  were  identical,  because  that  was 
one  of  his  (the  President’s)  very  strongest  beliefs. 
They  both  desired  what  they  ought  to  desire,  viz., 
to  get  the  best  work  obtainable,  and  if  the 
workmen  were  as  anxious  to  do  it  as  the  archi- 
tects were  to  obtain  it,  they  would  be  getting  into 
. a better  line  shortly,  lie  thought  that  in  every- 
thing that  conduced  to  the  well-being  of  workmen, 
no  matter  in  what  way  it  might  be  considered 
necessary,  architects  ought  to  support  them.  He 
was  very  glad  to  say  that  he  had  had  very  little 
experience  of  the  incompetence  of  the  workmen 
they  had  heard  of.  Perhaps  he  had  been  fortunate. 
He  had  never  seen  much  work  to  which  he  could 
take  any  proper  objection.  He  did  not  say  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  work  that  was  bad, 
because  that  would  be  impossible,  but  taking  the 
mass  of  the  work,  he  h.aci  had  very  little  to  com- 
plain of,  as  far  as  the  workmen  were  concerned. 

A good  deal  was  charged  against  them,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  said,  very  unfairly.  Mr.  Fleming  com- 
plained, for  instance,  about  chipped  bricks. 
Those  were  very  annoying  to  architects,  and 
nothing  could  spoil  the  etVect  of  work  more,  but, 
he  (the  president)  could  not  imagine  a working 
man  complaining  to  his  foreman  that  the  bricks 
were  chipped,  because,  no  matter  how  much  it 
might  annoy  him,  it  would  not  l>e  worth  his  while 
to  complain  a second  lime.  It  had  been  said 
also  that  the  North  of  England  men,  in  his 
opinion,  were  better  than  London  men.  That 
was  not  his  opinion,  and  he  had  had  experience, 
and  was  still  havang  it,  of  both  London  men  and 
northern  men,  and,  taking  them  all  round,  he 
preferred  London  men  to  any  men  he  knew.  On 
the  question  of  drink,  he  rather  wished  it  had  not 
been  referred  to. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming,  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  coupled, 
was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  propose 
at  that  late  hour  to  go  into  all  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised  that  night.  The  subject  was  loo 
great  to  be  dealt  with  in  a light  way.  He  had  been 
looking  into  that  question  for  a long  time,  and  had 
been  over  London  investigating  all  the  different 
shops  and  technical  classes,  and  talking  to  the  men 
and  contractors.  Hecouklsay  lhatsomeofhis  most 
interesting  conversations  had  been  with  the  men, 
and  the  intelligence  of  some  of  nur  workmen  was 
very  remarkable,  and  he  was  sorry  that  it  was 
not  more  fully  utilised.  The  decay  of  api)renlice- 
ship  was  very  much  to  be  deplored.  It  was  a 
great  pity.  They  could  never  expect  to  have 
apprenticeship  again  as  it  was  formerly.  It  became 
a great  question  as  to  what  was  to  take  its  place, 
and  that  was  why  he  gave  them  the  figures  as  to 
the  technical  classes.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
technical  classes  did  not  at  present  cope  with  the 
difficulty,  and  he  thought  that  was  partly  because' 
architects,  builders,  and  workmen,  for  whose! 
benefit  the  classes  were  run,  were  not  activelyl 
interested  in  their  success.  He  wanted  to  seejhe 
reorganisation  of  the  London  classes.  The)'  l-.ad 
three  branches  of  the  great  building  induslr>-— 
viz.,  the  builders  on  the  one  si<lc,  the  men  on  the 
other,  and  in  the  centre  the  architects.  He 
wanted  the  three  classes  to  combine  together  and 
make  ^le  British  public  have  good  work.  He 
would  give  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
should  move  the  fijllow'ing  resolution  “ That  a 
special  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  facilities  in  London  for  the  training 
of  apprentices  engaged  in  the  building  trades, 
and  to  consider  and  report  if  and  in  what 
manner  the  Architectural  Association  can  usefully 
exert  its  influence  towards  the  org^'nisation  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  education  and  its  future 
supervision  by  architects. 

The  meeting  tlien  terminated. 


Barracks,  Biilfast.— New  barracks  for  two 
battalions  are  about  to  bo  erected  at  Holywood^ 
ncai  Belfast,  the  plans,  delaiU,  and  estimates  being 
preoared  bv  the  R.E.  Civil  Staff  at  that  station. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Flail,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Capacity  of  Water-closet  Flitshi/i^  Cisterns. — 
The  adjourned  report  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  respecting  the  capacity  of 
water-closet  flushing  cisterns,  the  substance  of 
which  we  published  last  week,  was  again  brought 
up,  the  Committee  recommending — 

“ That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed 
that  the  Council  is  strongly  of  opinion  : — (it)  That 
regulation  No.  ar,  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act, 
iS7r.  should  be  amended  so  as  to  rea.d  as  follows— 

‘ Every  water-closet  cistern  or  water-closet  service 
box  hereafter  fitted  or  fi.xed  in  which  water  supplied 
by  the  company  is  to  be  used,  shall  have  an  efficient 
waste-preventing  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  discharging  more  than  three  gallons  of 
water  at  each  flush.'  [h]  That  the  requirements  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  to  water-closets  should  apply 
equally  to  the  supply  of  water  to  sinks  used  for 
receiving  any  solid  or  liquid  filch,  (r)  That  a regu- 
lation should  be  made  which  shall  prevent  cisterns 
being  brought  into  use  for  supplying  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  for  food  for  beasts,  so  long  as 
they  directly  supply  any  water-closet  or  sink  used 
for  receiving  any  solid  or  liquid  filth,  (if)  That  in 
all  cases  where  any  premises  have  a constant  water 
service,  one  or  more  taps  should  be  provided  in 
connexion  with  the  rising  main  for  the  supply  of 
water  fordrinkiiig  purposes." 

Mr.  Westacott  moved  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  words  “not”  and  “more  than”  in 
recommendation  (a),  as,  in  his  opinion,  water- 
closet  cisterns  should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
discharge  at  least  three  gallons  of  water. 

Alderman  Fleming  Williams  seconded  the 
amendment,  wliich  was  adopted,  and  the  recom- 
mendation, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  other  recommendations  were  also  agreed  to. 

London  Streets  and  Buildinf^s  Bill.  --  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report  : — 

"We  h.ive  finally  settled  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  last  week  and  approved  on 
the  5ih  instant.  W'e  have  directed  a copy  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  10  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Council,  and  we  recommend — 

*{<*.)  Thnt  Parts  III.  to  XV.  of  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill  be  approved  ; that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
atfixed  tj  a Petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill;  and 
that  the  Bill  and  Petition  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  with  such  verbal  altera- 
tions (if  any)  in  the  Bill  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
may  consider  desirable.' 

In  connexion  with  this  Bill  we  have  considered 
the  petition  (referred  to  us  by  the  Council  on  the 
5tii  instant)  from  the  Society  of  Architects,  asking 
the  Council  to  include  in  it  a power  to  the  council  of 
the  society  to  nominate  one  person  to  sit  upon  the 
tribunals  provided  for  under  tlie  Acts  53  and  54  and 
56  and  57  Vic.,  caps.  243  and  221,  or  upon  any 
tribunal  or  tribunals  created  in  substitution  thereof. 
The  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects appoints  one  member  of  the  existing  tribunal, 
and  provision  is  made  in  tlie  Bill  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  appointment.  We  are  of  opinion,  after 
full  consideration,  that  tliis  representation  of  the 
profession  is  sufficient.  We  accordingly  recommend 
. ' {h)  Th.it  the  Society  of  Architecl.s  be  informed  that  the 

Council  cannot  see  its  way  to  alter  the  consliuuion  of  the 
tribunal  provided  for  under  the  Bill.'” 

I’arts  HI.  to  X\'.  leaving  been  gone  through 
and,  after  ^•arious  alleralions,  agiecd  to,  the 
l ocommendations  of  the  committee  were  carried. 

The  Christmas  Holidays.—On  the  proposition 
of  Dr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cornwall,  it  was 
resolved  : — 

" That  no  meeting  of  the  Council  be  held  after 
Tuesday,  December  19.  1893,  until  Tuesday, 

January  16,  1894  ; and  that  there  be  no  meeting  of 
committees  between  Friday,  December  22,  and 
Wednesday.  Januarj"  10,  unless  in  a case  of  urgency  ' 
which  Hill  not  lulniit  of  delay." 

The  Council  adjonrneil  shortly  liefore  seven 
fi’clock. 


Sanit.vkv  Institute  E.ka  mi  nation. —At  an 
examination  for  Inspectors  uf  Nuisances,  held  in 
London  on  the  ist  and  2nd  inst.,  131  candidates 
presented  themselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be 
answered  in  writing  on  the  ist.  and  the  candidates 
were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  2nd.  Sixty -seven 
candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regard.s 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. 

".A.  A.”  Lyric  Club. — We  may  draw  attention 
to  the  special  smoking  concert  of  this  club,  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  Association  are  invited, 
and  at  which  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Mountford,  will  preside.  This  concert  takes  the' 
place  of  the  one  originally  fixed  for  the  15th. 


C0MPE7'ITI0NS. 

Board  School,  London. — At  lire  meeting  of 
the  London  School  Board,  held  on  the  7th  inst., 
General  F.  J.  Moberly,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Works  Committee,  presented  the  award  of  the 
assessor,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  the 
competition  for  new  schools.  The  assessor’s 
report  was  as  follows  : — “ Having  carefully 
studied  the  sixty-one  sets  of  designs  which  have 
been  submitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
Board  school  in  Fulham  Palace-road,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  issued  by  you  to  architects, 
I have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  design 
numbered  22  should  be  placed  first,  the  author 
of  which  is  thereby  entitled  to  the  first  premium 
of  150/.,  with  the  condition  attached  thereto  as  to 
employment;  the  second  place  to  the  design 
numbered  53,  the  author  of  which  is  thereby 
entitled  to  the  second  premium  of  100/.  ; and  the 
third  place  to  the  design  numbered  37,  the  author 
of  which  is  thereby  entitled  to  the  third  premium  of 
50/.  The  cost  of  these  three  designs  is  re- 
spectively estimated  by  their  authors  to  be  : — No. 
22,  22,13s/.  ; No.  53.  18,965/.  ; No.  37,  19,850/., 
in  each  case  the  estimate  being  for  the  school  for 

1,200  children,  without  the  extensions ” 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
architects  who  submitted  the  plan.s  which  have 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Anderson  : — Plan  No.  22  : 
architects,  Messrs.  Arnold  Mitchell  and  Alfred 
M.  Butler,  of  16,  Finsbury  Circus,  Iv.C.  ; Plan 
No.  53  : architects,  Me.ssrs.  Crickmay  lA'  Sons,  of 
17,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; Plan 
No.  37  : architects,  Messrs.  Leeming  & Leeming, 
Victoria  House,  117,  A’ictoria-street,  S.W. 

I.Ni'iRMARY,  Bridgnorth,  Shhopshire. — As 
the  result  of  an  invitation  to  architects  to  lake 
part  in  a competition  for  a new  infirmary  at 
Bridgnorth,  South  Shropshire,  forty-four  archi- 
tects responded,  and  from  this  number  tlie  com- 
mittee selected  the  following  ten  : — Messrs. 
Stephen  Salter  & Adams,  nf  London  : Messrs. 
Ixichmond  & Cooper,  of  Westminster ; Messrs. 
John  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope,  of  Charing 
Cross,  ; Mr.  W.  C.  Pile,  of  Bloomsbury-square  ; 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Woodroffe,  of  London;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Worthington  & Son,  of  Manchester  : 
Mr.  William  Henman,  of  Birmingham  ; Mr. 
Edward  C.  H.  Maidman,  of  Edinburgh  : Messrs. 
Meredith  &:  Lunn,  of  Kidderminster ; Messrs. 
Waddinglon  & Son,  of  Manchester.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  was  asked  to  appoint  an 
assessor  to  help  the  committee  to  draw  up  condi- 
tions of  competition  and  to  select  the  most  suit- 
able design  out  of  those  submitted  by  the  com- 
peting architects,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
Vice- President  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed. 
Acting  upon  his  advice  the  committee  have 
approved  of  and  accepted  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  lidward  C.  H.  Alaidman.  The  assessor 
awarded  the  second  place  in  the  competition  to 
Messrs.  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
third  place  to  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope, 
of  London. 

The  PuMi’  Room  E.xtension,  Bath.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Batii  Town  Council  011  Tuesday, 
the  Mayor  said  they  were  all  aware  that  lhat 
was  an  adjourned  meeting,  and  they  would 
remember  the  occasion  wliy  it  was  adjourned, 
lhat  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Chaiimanof  the  Baths 
Committee,  and  liimself  might  consult  together 
and  bring  up  to  the  Council  further  information 
than  they  had  at  the  moment.  He  need  hardly 
say  lhat  counsel’s  opinion  had  been  taken.  From 
the  inejuiries  he  had  made  he  found  that  their 
whole  body  was  more  or  less  mixed  up  in 
a matler  which  would  seriously  affect  the 
hitlierto  untarnished  honour  of  the  city. 
A letter  from  the  ex-Mayor,  Mr.  J.  Murch,  was 
read,  in  which  that  gentleman  said  : — “To  me 
the  most  olndous  breach  of  faith  is  this  Majur 
Davis  certainly  rcceiverl  the  commission  to  pre]iaie 
the  instructions  to  arcliitccls  on  the  tiiulerslancling 
lhat  he  would  not  compete.  A.s  a member  of  the 
committee  I assented  on  that  condition.  I did  so 
because  I thought  it  would  be  irregular  and 
unfair  that  he  should  prepare  instruction.s  to 
himself  and  ]3ossess — from  his  position — know- 
ledge on  points  not  included  in  the  instructions 
but  extremely  useful  to  a competitor.  Again  and 
again  I was  told  in  the  months  that  followed, 
Major  Davis  had  repeated  his  determination  not 
to  compete.  Now,  however,  we  see  the  result; 
there  are  the  designs  of  ‘ O,’  with  all  the 
obvious  proofs  of  superior  advantage.  The  com- 
jietitors  who  could  only  be  guided  by  tiie  instruc- 
tions lo.se  their  chance.  But  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  ‘O’  does  not  declare  himself.  . . . At  all 
events  it  seems  lu  me  the  duty  of  our  CoimtiJ  is 


clear  — to  pronounce  disqualification  on  two 
grounds,  the  omission  of  the  name  and  the  breath 
of  faith  as  to  competition.”  The  recommendation 
from  the  Baths  Committee  was  then  presented  : — 
“That  provided  the  Council  are  satisfied  that  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  design 
marked  ‘O’  was  accidental,  this  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  such  omission  should  not  disqualify 
him,  the  same  not  having  been  detrimental  to  the 
other  competitors.”  Mr.  Chivers  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  better  that  they  should  be  quite 
sure  who  was  the  author  of  “ O.”  Captain  Teel- 
Floyd ; There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I met 
Major  Davis  yesterday,  and  he  asked  me 
as  a friend  and  something  else  to  support  him. 
That  shows  that  Major  Davis  is  “O.”  Aider- 
man  Tolly  then  handed  in  the  following  notice  of 
motion: — “That  the  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  i)lans  marked  ‘O’ as  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  the  5tli  inst.  be  rescinded  as  far 
as  it  authorises  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
out.”  Alderman  Chaffin  asked  if  it  was  not 
impossible  without  notice  to  move  that.  The 
Town  Clerk  said  it  was  quite  competent  for 
Alderman  Jolly  to  give  notice  of  his  resolution  to 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  next  meeting, 
while  the  discussion  on  the  motion  before  the 
Council  could  l)e  proceeded  with.  Alderman 
Chaffin  moved  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned. 
Mr.  Ricketts  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  London  Institution. — On  Monday 
evening  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  delivered  a lecture 
at  the  London  Institution  upon  “The  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Church  Window.” 
Commencing  with  the  narrow  arrow  slit  of 
Norman  castles,  he  showed  how  it  had  been  used 
by  the  earliest  church  builders  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, and  the  successive  stages  by  which  it  had 
grown  into  such  perfections  as  the  lovely  great 
windows  of  York  Cathedral  and  King’s  College, 
Cambridge.  The  following  stages  showed  two 
arrow  windows  close  together  ; then  separated  by 
tliicU  mullions,  next  an  arch  above  uniting  them, 
and  the  space  above  punchctl  through  with  a 
circular  hole,  which,  in  course  of  time,  as  the 
“arrow  slits ” increased  in  number,  was  entirely 
composed  of  light  tracery  in  stone.  Other  varia- 
tions which  followed  were  the  introduction  of  the 
trefoil  and  the  quatrefoil.  The  width  of  the 
windows  increased,  until  in  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  tlie  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln  there 
were  eight  lancet-headed  windows,  or  “ arrow 
slits,”  close  together,  while  the  tympanum  above 
was  full  of  exquisite  geometrical  tracery. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on 
Tuesday  night.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  presided.  A 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  Anderson,  of 
F'irth  College,  on  “ The  Architecture  of  Dalmatia, 
Roman  and  R.enaissance  ” The  lecture  was  well 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  from  photographs  taken  by  the  Pro- 
fessor during  a recent  visit  to  the  district 
described.  The  lecturer  commenced  with  a 
short,  liislorical  account  of  the  country,  describing 
its  position  and  character,  and  the  important 
part  it  ]3liiyed  during  Classical  and  Medireval 
times.  He  noticed  especially  the  importance  of 
the  Venetian  influence  as  testified  in  many  of 
the  buildings  during  Mediieval  and  later  times. 
Tlie  buildings  in  the  various  towns  were  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  ILngineering, 
AND  Bur\'f.ying  Association. — On  the  6th 
inst.  a meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle,  when  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johnston  gave  a paper  entitled  “ Styles  of 
Architecture,”  in  which  he  reviewed  the  various 
styles  from  the  Early  Grecian  period  down  to  the 
present  lime. 

Glasgow  Ari.'Hitecti'Ral  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  inccling  of  lliis  Association 
was  held  in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell- 
street,  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  a paper  on 
“Hospital  Planning,”  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Paterson,  M.A. , A*.  K.  I.B.A.  After  alluding  to 
the  component  parts  and  details  of  design,  the 
lecturer,  by  reference  to  hospitals  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere,  described  the  varieties  in  plan  from 
the  double  ward  to  the  pavilion,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  The 
general  principles  governing  the  planning  of 
hospitals,  he  said,  though  few,  admit  of  great 
variety  of  outline,  resulting  from  peculiarities  of 
site,  <S:c.,  and  in  all  cases  architectural  effect 
must  be  striclly  subordinated  to  the  various 
rerjuiremcnls.  A discussion  fallowed,  and  at  the 
cl.ise  a vote  cf  I'nanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 
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portion  of  the  grille,  the  decoration  committee 
decided,  however,  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Skipworth,  and 
the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  this  year. 

ENTRANCE  LODGE,  EATON  HALL. 

This  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year,  gives  a view  of  the 
new  lodge  and  gates  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  Eaton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
Cheshire  estate,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis.  A plan  is  subjoined  (page  453.) 


'' Bauacle  Edge”  Witley,  Snrrey. 


3lIu6trattons. 

NEW  CHURCH,  HUYTON.  [ 

HIS  is  the  interior  view  of  the  church 
which  we  published  the  exterior  per-  , 
spective  view,  and  a plan  and  description, 
in  the  Builder  for  September  2 of  this  year,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe  is  the  architect. 


“BANACLE  EDGE,”  WITLEV,  SURREY. 

This  picturesque  country  house,  designed  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  was  built  in  1891  and  1892, 
on  a beautiful  spot  in  Witley,  commanding  fine 
views  of  Blackdown  and  Hindhead.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Millar,  of  Witley. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  arrangement 
of  the  house  and  out-buildings  is  somewhat 
unusual,  and  certainly  effective. 

The  perspective  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year. 


PROPOSED  BUSINESS  PREMISES, 
EXETER. 

The  materials  intended  fo  be  employed  in 


carrying  out  this  design  were  grey  granite,  Portland 
stone,  and  red  brick,  the  arch,  piers,  and  cornice 
to  the  ground  floor  being  of  tooled  grey  granite, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  facade  being  of 
Portland  stone  and  red  brick.  The  width  of. 
frontage  is  24  ft. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  K.  (irccnsUulc,  and  the 
design  was  e.\hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year. 


DESIGN  FOR  FRIEZE. 

This  frieze,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  this  year,  was  designed  for  a bath- 
room, to  be  executed  in  low  relief  plaster,  silvered, 
and  coloured  with  various  coloured  lacquers.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  Paton  Wilson. 


DESIGN  FOR  IRON  GRILLE  FOR 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

This  design,  representing  one  of  three  schemes 
in  wrought  iron  for  treatment  of  the  quarter 
domes,  was  intended,  as  is  seen  from  the  drawing, 
to  fill  up  the  semicircular  openings,  40  ft.  long, 
at  base,  and  was  to  have  been  entirely  gilded  on 
the  htt.  After  seeing  a full-size  mode}  of  a 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Enoineerin*’.  S<v’ie'1'V. — .\t  the 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  6ih  inst., 
Mr.  F.  M.  Evanson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  read 
a paper  “On  Water-saving  machinery.”  The 
greatest  improvement  in  this  direction,  he 
said,  was  the  introduction  by  Lord  Arm- 
strong of  the  accumulator  system,  though 
it  was  a mistake  to  reprd  accumulators  as 
any  appreciable  “reservoir”  of  power.  They 
were  merely  “regulators”  of  the  pressure. 
Passenger  lilts,  a very  important  branch  of 
hydraulic  engineering,  might  be  divided  into  two 
main  types,  vi?.,  direct-acting  ram  lifts  and 
suspended  lifts,  the  former  being  most  generally 
adopted  by  engineers  and  architects.  A most 
important  step  in  the  matter  of  water-saving  was 
the  introduction  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellington  of  his 
patent  hyilraulic  Ixilance,  since  which  many  forms 
of  hydraulic  balances  have  been  constructed  by 
all  the  principal  lift  manufacturer.,;  the  main 
object  of  the  balancing  cylinder  being  to  obviate 
the  use  of  balance  weights  attached  to  the  cage 
by  either  chains  or  ropes,  also  all  overhead 
sheaves,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  water  used  to  the  smallest  practRal 
amount.  In  the  case  of  direct-acting  lifts  working 
from  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  mains,  the 
chief  advantage  was  the  reduction  of  water  used. 
Of  these  balances,  the  most  recent  type  was  that 
known  as  the  “ patent  double  hydraulic  balance,” 
introduced  by  Messrs.  C.  & A.  Musker,  Bootle, 
the  principle  of  which  was  there  were  two  rams, 
equal  in  aggregate  area  to  the  one  in  Ellington  s 
type.  To  raise  (say)  two  or  three  passengers, 
according  to  what  is  desired  as  the  load  for  the 
“ single  ” power,  water  is  admitted  to  one  ram 
only,  whilst  for  any  greater  number  of  passengers 
water  was  admitted  to  both  rams.  This  arrange- 
ment involved  no  complication  of  valve  gear,  as 
only  one  hand-rope  was  adopted,  and  in  order  to 
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Lodge,  Ealon  Hall, 


open  Ihe  second  port  to  admit  the  water  to  the 
second  cylinder  it  was  only  necessary  to  pull  the 
hand-rope  another  18  in.  or  so  further. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — The  annual  address  of  the  President 
(Mr.  Reginald  Bolton)  of  this  Society  was 
delivered  at  the  opening  meeting  of  its  session 
on  the  14th  insl.,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  “The  Literature  of  Engineering.’' 
After  reference  to  the  value  of  technical  book 
study  in  connexion  with,  or  in  addition  to, 


east  side  of  the  Castle  enclosure,  buried  beneath 
earthen  banks  of  later  date,  on  which  a Medieval 
wall  had  been  erected.  Excavations  elsewhere 
indicate  the  existence  of  a similar  return  wall  o 
the  north  side.  Mr.  Loflus  Brock,  F.S.A.. 
exhibited  a piece  of  fine  black  Roman  ware,  with 
patterns  traced  by  hand,  found  in  London.  Mr. 
Earle  Way  described  some  remarkable  Roman 
bracelets  of  bronze  which  have  recently  been 
found  at  Bankside,  Southwark,  with  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  cemetery ; 


practical  education,  Mr.  Bolton  considered  the  j examples  were  of  Kimmeridge  jet.  Mr. 


difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  technical 
student  by  reason  of  the  vast  amount  of  material 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  absence  of  any  standard 
catalogue  of  works,  and  of  any  system  of  cata- 
loguing and  indexing  the  same.  A bibliography 
of  applied  science  works,  and  glossaries  of 
technical  terms,  were  shown  to  be  needs  of  the 
present  day,  and  their  publication  under  the 
authority  of  the  learned  societies  was  held  to  be 
the  proper  course.  A system  of  guide-books  to 
study,  or  condensed  bibliographies,  several  of 
which  were  suggested  to  the  respectively  in- 
terested organisations,  was  advocated.  The 
question  of  what  not  to  read  was  gone  into,  and 
led  to  a consideration  of  periodic  literature,  and 
some  of  the  systems  followed  in  it  were  con- 
demned. The  question  of  opening  and  rendering 
accessible  scientific  libraries  was  dealt  with,  as 
was  the  need  for  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of 
certain  societies  in  purchasing  books.  The 
address  closed  with  an  outline  of  suggested 
reading  for  the  young  engineering  student. 

The  Institution  ok  Civtl  Engineers.— 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  12th  inst.,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
K.C.M.C.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  dealing  with  “ Cask-making  Machinery,” 
by  Mr.  Lewis  II.  Ransome,  Assoc. M.  Inst. C.E. 
The  chief  diflicullies  to  be  overcome  in  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  barrels 
were  stated  to  be,  ist,  the  different  sizes  and 
varying  shapes  of  barrels  ; and,  the  diversity  of 
the  materials  employed  ; and,  3rd,  the  difficulty 
of  working  wood  by  machinery  without  undue 
waste. 


A R CIEEOL  OGICA  L SO  C/E  TIES. 
British  Arch.eologicai.  Association. — 
The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  C.  Brown  reported  the 
discovery  of  an  inscribed  Roman  stone  in  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  tower  called  Pem- 
berton’s Parlour,  Chester,  which  latter  fell  down 
early  in  the  year,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt.  By 
permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  plans  were 
exhibited  of  the  excavated  remains  of  the  Black 
Priar  s Priory,  Cardiff,  which  have  recently  been 
entirely  laid  open  to  observation.  The  remains 
are  within  the  Castle  enclosure,  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  town,  and  the  entire  ground  plan 
has  been  recovered.  Other  extensive  excavations 
within  Cardiff  Castle,  carried  out  by  the  direction 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  a few  years  ago,  were  also 
iridicated  on  a plan  of  the  Castle  sent  for  exhi- 
bition. A long  continuous  wall  of  Roman  date, 
with  Angular  towers,  has  been  met  with  on  the 


Davis  exhibited  an  earthenware  matrix  of 
the  arms  of  London,  found  at  Hampstead.  A 
paper  was  then  read  on  the  discovery  of  part  of 
the  Saxon  .\bbey  Church  at  Peterborough,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J,  T.  Irvine,  and  read  in  his 
absence  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock.  The  discovery 
was  made  after  the  demolition  of  the  central 
tower,  when  certain  foundations,  evidently  of  early 
date,_  were  met  with,  cut  into  by  those  of  the 
existing  Norman  church.  The  piers  of  the  tower 
recently  removed  were  found  only  to  stand  upon 
the  plaster  floor  of  the  Saxon  buildings,  without 
any  more  solid  base.  The  ancient  walling  was 
traced  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  outlines  of  two 
transepts  and  of  a square  presbytery  have  been 
determined.  These  are  exactly  parallel  to  the 
existing  Norman  walls,  but  the  axis  is  more  to 
the  south  than  that  of  the  present  church.  The 
discoveries  were  shown  on  a large  plan.  Some 
of  the  Saxon  stonework  bears  evidence  of  its  pre- 
vious use  in  some  more  ancient  building.  A 
paper  was  then  read  on  the  excavation  of  the 
Stadium  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  Rome,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Russell  horbes.  The  works  undertaken 
in  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  King 
and  Oueen  of  Italy  are  now  brought  to  a close, 
and  the  enormous  building  can  now  be  inspected. 
The  walls  were  partially  lined  with  maride  and 
partly  coloured.  The  ranges  of  arches,  the 
galleries,  and  the  other  architectural  features 
were  described  in  detail. 

Society  ok  Antiouarif.s  ok  Scotland. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  for  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  Library,  (}ueen-slrcet,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  iith  inst.,  Mr.  Italfour  1‘aul,  Lyon  King  of 
Arms,  in  Ihe  chair.  The  first  paper  read  was  an 
account  of  the  preliistoric  fortified  town.s  of 
Eildon,  Roxburghshire,  and  Treceiri,  Carnarvon- 
shire, by  Dr.  D.  Christison,  Secretary.  In  the 
second  paper,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  of  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  gave  some  additional 
notes  on  the  heraldic  glass  at  Stobhall  and  in  the 
Magdalen  Chapel,  Cowgate.  He  said  the  stained 
glass  in  St.  .Magdalen’.s  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate 
had  been  recently  releaded,  and  placed  in  a state 
of  thorough  repair.  The  tomb  of  Janet  Rhind, 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  had  also 
been  protected.  These  measures  for  the  pro-  ' 
tection  and  ])reservation  of  ihe  window  and  tomb 
had  been  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  six 
h'ellows  of  the  Society,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  who  own  the 
chapel.  In  the  third  paper,  Mr.  John  N. 
Macleod,  of  Saddell,  discussed  the  question  of 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Delgon  or 
Kindelgen,  the  seat  of  Conall,  King  of  Dalriada, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 


Corresponoence. 

Te  ihe  Editor  a/The  Builder. 

DECORATIVE  ART  AND  THE  ROYAL 
ACADE.MV. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  your  short  notice  of  Mr. 
Richmond’s  lecture  at  the  “Arts  and  Crafts” 
Exhibition — a lecture  which  was,  I believe,  made 
unusually  interesting  to  the  audience,  not  only  by 
the  illustrations,  but  by  the  fresh  and  intelligent 
explanations — the  personality,  indeed,  of  the 
lecturer. 

But  it  certainly  has  struck  me  as  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  “ innocency,”  if  one  may  say  so, 
of  English  painters,  even  of  distinguished  ability, 
with  regard  to  all  that  side  of  their  art  which  is 
outside  the  usual  gilt  Dame,  that  here  is  a man, 
worthily  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
only  after  being  entrusted  with  a decorative  work 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  discovers,  as  if 
quite  previously  unknown  facts,  a whole  series  of 
perfectly  well-known  and  much-written-about 
phenomena,  familiar  to  every  decorative  colourist, 
and  mentioned  by  most  writers  on  decorative 
colour.  I think,  perhaps,  the  most  recent  explan- 
ations of  the  effects  of  outlines,  or  superimposed 
lines,  of  colour  in  altering  the  apparent  tones  of 
the  ground-colours  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  are  in  the  admirable  little  book  on 
colour  which  was  published,  about  1S87,  by 
Professor  Church,  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a book 
quite  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  I know 
that  I have  myself  laid  stress  on  these  very  facts 
(not  as  discoveries)  in  every  lecture  I have  ever 
given  to  students  on  architectural  colouring  : and 
that  I prepared,  at  least  as  long  ago  as  1S74,  a 
whole  series  of  illustrations  of  those  effects  for 
lectures,  one  of  which  I find  in  the  Builder  for 
that  year. 

It  is,  to  me,  tjuite  amazing  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made,  in  the  teaching  of  our  young 
painters,  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  these,  and 
such  as  these,  phenomena  of  colour,  which  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  very  backbone  of  the  art  of  colouring 
applied  to  architecture.  Even  Royal  Academicians 
cannot  always  go  on  ignoring  that  side  of  their 
art  which,  after  all,  is  the  one  in  which  the 
greatest  men  have  found  the  noblest  field. 

J.  D.  Grace. 


LABOUR  V.  BRITISH  WORKMAN. 
Sir, — At  the  excellent  and  interesting  discussion 
at  the  Architectural  Association  on  Friday  evening 
two  most  important  phases  of  the  subject  were 
very  inadeqately  treated — namely,  the  question  of 
“ levelling  up,” and  that  of  “drink.”  The  labour 
representative,  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  assured 
us  that  all  of  the  better  sort  were  desirous  of  proper 
education,  perfection  of  workmanship,  a proper 
day’s  work  for  a proper  day’s  pay,  and  the  general 
advancement  of  those  who  join  the  Union.  And, 
far  as  profession  goes,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  and  encouiaging.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  policy  pursued  by  their  organisations  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult — nay,  impossible- — to  recon- 
cile the  one  with  the  oiher.  The  men  deceive 
themselves  and  each  other  into  believing  this 
to  be  really  the  case.  Men,  if  of  sufficient 
respectability,  are  attracted,  coerced  when 
possible,  to  join  a trades'  union  absolutely 
without  any  proper  test,  or  trade  qualification, 
under  the  assurance  that  they  shall  not  receive 
less  wages  than  their  more  competent  or  more 
industrious  neighbours.  Under  the  name  of 
brotherhood  and  good  fellowship,  young  men 
who  have  nut  learnt  their  business,  and  older 
men  who  h.ave,  are  dragged  in,  whilst 
the  best  men  arc  tlenied  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  best  of  their  own  abilities  and 
attainments.  The  inevitable  tendency  is  to 
reduce  all  men  to  a meagre  mediocrity.  It  is  the 
interest  neither  of  the  competent  nor  of  the 
incompetent  workman  to  advance  : and  many  of 
the  best  men  who  will  not  be  kept  down  are 
practically  driven  out  of  the  trade,  to  become 
supervisors  in  some  capacity  or  other.  It  is  not, 
surely,  to  the  true  interests  of  good  brotherhood 
that  a man  with  superior  capacities  should 
be  debarred  or  discouraged  from  advancing  him- 
self as  best  he  can  by  means  of  his  natural 
endowments.  And  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  board 
school  education  will  enable  the  rising  generation 
to  look  at  this  in  a different  light?  Can  the 
industrial  schools  and  colleges  so  revolutionise 
the  present  state  of  things  as  to  lead  to  a rever- 
sion of  a base  and  degrading  policy,  whilst  only 
I in  150  of  working  men  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  ? Then,  indeed, 
trades  unions  might  look  forward  to  enjoying 
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the  confidence  of  employers  and  the  public 
generally  : and  the  good  work  prophesied  for  the 
future  might  have  some  hope  of  fulfilment. 

A similar  evidence  of  good  brotherhood  is 
professed  in  a practice  which  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  followed ; but  which  demonstrates  its 
absolute  falsity.  The  men  on  a job  agree 
together  to  have  so  much  beer  served  round 
daily  at  certain  periods.  This  is  all  very’ 
well,  though  I may  question  the  individual 
benefit  to  any.  But  then  all  are  made  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  beer,  whether  they  drink  it  or 
not ; and  some  are  found  with  the  moral  courage 
to  decline  it,  leaving  to  others  the  benefit  (?)  of 
theiir  share.  Is  it  possible  that  sensible  men 
should  not  see  the  immorality  and  the  cruelty  of 
such  a course  ? It  is  now  well  known  that 
alcohol  acts  as  an  actual  deterrent  to  labour.  The 
permission  of  this  practice  does  not  indicate 
much  progress  in  “levelling  up,”  whatever  niay 
be  the  desires  or  the  professions  of  those  who  con- 
stitute themselves  leaders  of  their  policy  and 
action.  For  all  waste,  of  whatsoever  description 
(even  the  lost  labour  and  deprivation  caused  by 
strikes),  is  a serious  loss  and  injury  to  the  whole 
community.  W ili-Iam  hitk,  F.S.A. 

30.\,  Wimpole-st. 


“AMKRICAN  ROOFING  SLATES  IN 
IRELAND.” 

Sir, — I must  notice  a reference  in  the  Bnilder 
to  a “recent  report  of  a Consular  Agent” 
advertising  the  use  of  American  Sea-green  Slates 
in  Ireland.  That  humbug,  allowed  to  fall  into 
oblivion  for  twenty  years  or  more,  should  be 
exploded. 

About  1S70  lots  of  American  sea-green  slates 
came  into  this  country  unfortunately.  Owing  to 
the  vagaries  of  Welsh  slate-winners  in  that  year 
sixty  miles  across  the  Channel  they  were,  pro  tern., 
comparatively  cheap. 

Mr.  Street,  wdth  characteristic  inconsistency 
and  obstinacy,  must  have  American  slates  in  his 
restoration  of  Christchurch,  Dublin.  Tliey  are  as 
bad  slates  as  I have  had  the  experience  to  know- 
in  Ireland.  They  grow  bad-coloured,  brittle, 
and  earthy  in  Irish  climate.  They  are  a perpetual 
nuisance  and  annual  expense  in  renewals  and 
repairs  on  the  cathedral  and  synod-house.  This 
new  importation  of  Pennsylvania  slates,  “free 
from  pyrites  and  of  extraordinary  toughness,” 
will  want  a twenty  years'  character  before  any  one 
here  would  look  at  them. 

Thomas  Drew,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Christchurch^  Dublin. 


VANDALISM  AND  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  in  the  hope  that 
publicity  may  obviate  similar  action  in  future,  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unnecessary  act  of  \’andalism  now 
being  perpetrated  by  the  London  School  Board 
in  the  demolition  of  what  is  known  as  “ The  Old 
Palace,”  Bromley,  near  the  Church  of  Str.allfurd- 
atte-Buw  ? 

This  historic  building,  date  1606,  apart  from 
the  associations  connected  with  it,  contains  within 
some  twenty  panelled  rooms  of  various  periods, 
and  examples  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Elizabethan  carving  and  plaster  work  in  England, 
the  design  of  the  latter  being  as  refined  and  the 
execution  as  perfect  as  any  at  Hardvvicke, 
Iladdon,  or  Hatfield. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  old  house, 
which  is  in  admirable  preservation,  should  not 
have  been  adapted  or  at  least  incorporated  into 
the  new  building  which  the  School  Board  are 
proposing  to  erect.  The  instructions  of  the  Code 
as  to  buildings  will  probably  be  pleaded  against 
this,  but  a little  care  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
ihe  Board,  and  a little  “ enlightened  Conserva- 
tism " instead  of  the  present  doctrinaire  ignorance 
and  wastefulness  might  have  prevenleil  the  re- 
placement of  a beaulifiil  building  by  the  regula- 
tion Board  School. 

Instead  of  this  we  are  using  the  ratepayers’ 
money  for  the  destruction  of  work,  the  mere 
commercial  value  of  which,  when  removed,  may 
be  estimated  in  hundreds  of  pounds,  to  the  great 
benefit  ot  the  Wardour-slreel  harpies,  who  will 
reap  their  500  per  cent,  on  the  deal. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  case  which 
\vill  appear  to  many  to  be  more  serious  still. 

The  educational  value  of  a great  Elizabethan 
landmark,  with  its  historic  associations,  would 
have  been  incalculable  on  the  minds  of  the 
children,  and  the  neglect  of  this  by  a public  body 
like  the  London  School  Board  appears  un- 
pardonable. C.  R.  A.'HFF.e. 

Dssc.y  House,  Bovs. 


ORIENTATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
Sir_As  one  who  is  neither  architect  nor  astro- 
nomer. but  merelv  an  interested  outsider,  may  I be 
allowed  to  make  a few  remarks  and  inquiries  upon 
this  interesting  and  far-reaching  subject,  suggested 
by  your  leading  article  of  last  week?  I have  seen 
\Ir.  Penrose’s  suggestive  essav,  and  I followed  with 
interest  the  correspondence  on  the  orientation  of 
churches  which  was  carried  on  in  these  columns  in 
the  earlier  p-art  of  this  year. 

1.  As  regards  Mr.  Penrose's  position.  Stellar 
orientation  is  one  thing,  solar  another.  Mr.  Penrose 
combines  them,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  that  as 
obviously  the  priests  would  desire  to  have  due 
warning  of  the  sun’s  approach,  it  was  arranged  that 
some  bright  star  should  rise  or  set,  &c. , &c. , and 
he  calls  the  star  in  each  case  a *'  time-warning  star. 
That  is.  Mr.  Penrose  makes  the  st.ar  subservient  to 
the  sun,  so  tiiat  at  this  rate  the  building  was  set  out 
primarily  towards  the  sun,  not  the  siar.^^  But  was 
the  star  needed  at  all?  Is  it  “obvious  that  the 
priests  would  require  to  observe  a particular  star  to 
know  when  night  was  passing  and  day  approaching  ? 

I cannot,  for  my  part,  believe  that  the  star  was 
wanted  for  that. 

2.  As  I understand  Mr.  Penrose’s  argument,  he 
distinctly  starts  with  solar  orientation,  and  only 
proceeds  to  investigate  for  a corresponding  star  on 
the  strength  of  his  above-mentioned  hypothesis  that 
a star  would  have  been  desirable  as  a “ lime- 
warner.’'  He  then  has  first  to  consider  what  dates 
archmology  will  allow  him  to  deal  w ith  (although  his 
whole  object  is  to  fix  o date  by  means  of  the  orienta- 
tion, so  that  this  is  certainly  very  like  arguing  in  a 
circle),  and  next  to  investigate  whether  within  those 
dates  any  bright  star  was  in  or  close  to  the  sun  s 
path,  and  so  situated  as  either  to  rise  in  the  eastward 
line  of  the  temple  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun,  01 
to  set  in  the  westward  line  about  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Penrose  claims  that  in  every  one  of  twenty-eight 
temples  which  he  has  examined  such  a star  is  to  be 
found,  and  points  out  that  in  view  of  the  limitations 
imposed  bv  the  above  conditions,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  in  all  these  cases  a bright 
star  should  be  found,  in  the  right  position  at  a 
pxDssible  date,  merely  by  accident.  But  he  goes  back 
a long  way  for  some  of  his  dates,  as,  to  mention  one 
or  two,  1275  n.C.  for  the  Temple  of  .F.sculapius  at 
Epiclaurus,  1445  for  the  Hera;nni  at  Olympia,  and 
T530  for  the  archaic  temple  on  the  .•\cropolis.  Also 
his  ■'  bright  stars  ''  are  not  all  of  the  first  magnitude, 
e.;'.,  a .Arietis,  y Pegasi,  ^ Aquarii.  If  time-warning 
stars  were  really  required,  surely  conspicuous  stars 
would  have  been  chosen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stars  themselves  were  the  real  objects  of  the  orienta- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  could  have  been 
the  significance  of  such  a dim  and  inconspicuous 
star  as  ^ .\quarii. 

3.  What  was  the  arrangement  of  Greek  temples 
in  the  matter  of  doorways?  Was  there  commonly 
a door  at  each  end?  Mr.  Penrose  often  calculates 
his  dates  by  a star  which  was  to  be  observed  from 
the  adytum  setting  an  hour  or  so  before  the  sun 
would  be  rising.  This  he  does  with  the  temple  at 
.Egina,  where  the  remarkable  eccentric  western 
doorway  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  But  a door 
at  the  west  as  well  as  at  the  east  end  must  have 
abolished  most  of  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  the 
sanctuary. 

4.  The  little  temple  at  Rassm  was  set  out  due 
north  and  south  : is  it  then  reason.able  to  talk  of  its 
being  “oriented”  at  all?  .\iui  if  lliere  was  an 
eastern  doorway  specially  opened  for  the  admission 
of  the  morning  sunbeams,  why  was  the  building  not 
set  out  east  and  we-'t  to  start  with?  Is  not  this 
mther  suggestive  of  an  orientation-at-aiiy-cost 
theory  ? 

5.  Is  the  opinion  of  Fergusson  and  others  as  to 
the  irregular  disposition  of  the  Greek  buildings,  as 
on  the  -Acropolis,  to  be  considered  as  out  of  date — 
the  theory,  that  is,  that  they  were  placed  irregularly 
to  secure  picturesqueness  of  general  effect  and  to 
accentuate  the  independent  value  of  each  building? 

6.  Is  it  known  with  what  object  the  Egyptians  set 
out  their  temples,  or  some  of  them,  towards  certain 
rising  .stars,  as  it  certainly  appears  they  did?  Was 
ihe  “ Bull’s  Thigh  ’’  a sacred  constellation,  or  had 
they  a merely  practical  object,  to  make  the  temple  a 
sort  of  observatory  for  the  observation  of  the  re- 
appearance of  a star  (after  its  annual  ronjimclion 
with  t’le  sim)  in  order  to  mark  off  as  it  were  a certain 
important  dale  in  the  natural  year  ? We  are  told,  1 
believe,  that  the  re-appearance  (heliacal  rising)  of 
Sirius  was  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  Nile 
flood. 

7.  The  direction  of  sacred  buildings  towards  the 
cast  -seems  to  ’ue  a world-wide  practice.  Nor  does 
it  appear  surprising.  They  must  he  set  out  in  some 
direction,  and  what  point  more  proper  than  the  east, 
the  most  important,  so  to  say,  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  horizon— certainly  the  most  inspiriting.  But 
we  know  that  sun-worship  is  widespread  among 
primitive  religious  forms,  and  that,  in  this  particular 
of  orientation,  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  modem 
Christianity.  The  general  rule  now  is  that  the 
eastern  end  of  Christian  churches  is  closed,  but  I 
have  read  that  prior  to  the  fifth  century  the  rule 
was  that  the  altar  was  .it  the  west  end,  i!ic  celebrant 
standing  behind  It,  facing  at  once  tow.yds  the  east 
and  the  congregation,  but  that  about  the  above- 


mentioned  period  tiie  ends  of  llie  church  were 
transposed  (the  altar  end  and  the  entrance  end),  so 
that  the  officiating  priest,  retaining  his  eastward 
position,  hud  now  his  back  turned  towards  the  con- 
gregation. Is  anything  definite  known  about  the 
history  of  this  particular  point  in  our  church  ritual 
and  planniim? 

Many  otfier  interesting  queries  and  points  for 
investigation  suggest  ihemstlves  in  connexion  with 
this  obscure  subject  of  orientation,  but  I have 
already  trespassed  enough  upon  your  space,  and  shall 
be  well  satisfied  if  some  uf  your  nr^hmological  readers 
will  be  kind  enough  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the 
points  I have  mentioned.  ENQUIRER. 


CONDPINSATION  GUTTERS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “Drippy,'  condensation  on 
glass  results  from  the  contact  of  the  vapour  in  an 
artificialiv- heated  building  with  glass  which  has 
been  suflkier.tly  cooled  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  outer  air. 

This  condensation  is  liable  to  take  place  on  all 
parts  of  the  glass. 

When  it  happens  from  any  cause  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  glazing  bar,  it  is  apt  to  trickle 
perpendicularly  down  the  outer  side  of  tliis  bar.  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom  edge  thereof  to  fall  by  gravita- 
tion to  the  ground  (or  on  any  plant  which  intercepts 
it).  AA'ere  a properly  arranged  drip-groove  there  it 
would  catch  such  water  and  carry  it  down  its  channel 
to  the  caves’  gutter.  But  besides  this,  the  condensa- 
tion water  formed  on  other  parts  of  the  glass  runs 
down  until  i' comes  in  contact  with  the  overlapped 
edge  of  the  square  below.  Here  the  water  globules 
are  likely  to  be  retarded  and  to  run  along  the  edge 
of  the  glass  until  they  also  come  into  contact  with  the 
bar,  when  they  would  drop  as  above  described  were 
no  drip  groove  there.  The  contact  of  one  globule 
with  another  also  often  diverts  their  course. 

For  the  above  reasons  I think  “Drippy”  will  see 
that  condensation  gutters  are  of  very  practical 
usefulness,  and,  indeed,  essential  if  drip  is  to  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  lime  it  is  quite  true  that  good 
glass  is  also  essential.  Where  glass  has  irregularities 
on  its  surface  liiey  check  the  condensed  moisture, 
which  is  liable  to  drip  from  them  directly.  Evidently 
condensation  gutters  would  not  prevent  this.  But 
this  inferior  glass  should  never  be  used. 

Wm.  Barham. 

Xorthgate  1 1 'orks,  Baih. 
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GEOLOGY.— XXV. 

ROADS. 

HE  influence  of  geology  in  determining 
the  nature  and  cost  of  maintenance  of 
, roads  must  be  manifest  to  every  road  sur- 
veyor. As  the  physical  features  of  a district  aie  to 
a large  extent  due  to  its  geology,  the  action  of  the 
weather  on  the  rocks  producing  characteristicslopes, 
it  follows  that  the  gradients  of  roads,  and,  to  some 
extent,  locally,  their  direction  also,  are  almost 
entirely  governed  by  geok'gical  considerations. 
To  a certain  extent,  it  is  true,  improved  methods 
of  road-making  have  had  their  influence  in  over- 
coming Nature  where  she  is  unkind.  The 
cnf’ineer  has  modified  natural  gradients  by  making 
cuttings  and  embankments.  The  sun  eyor  has  so 
constructed  the  surface  of  roads  and  maintains 
them  in  such  excellent  order  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  relapsing  altogether  into  their  pristine 
condition.  But,  in  spite  of  these  allerarions, 
geology  yet  exerts  considerable  influeneeon  them. 

Let  us  quote  one  of  numerous  examples  that 
might  be  given  in  proof  of  this.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bennett,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  stales"'  that 
some  years  ago  a friend  of  his  went  on  a bicycle 
tour  from  Norfolk  into  Derbyshire  and  back,  anti, 
on  learning  the  route  taken,  Mr.  Bennett  raliier 
surprised  him  by  drawing  uji  in  tabular  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  gradients,  road  material, 
general  condition  and  average  riding  stale  of  the 
roads  on  eacli  of  the  geological  formations  lidden 
over  during  the  journey.  This  was  done  by 
consulting  a general  geologim!  map  of  tingland, 
but  it  of  course  rcipiired  some  considerable  icnow- 
ledge  of  the  science  also. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  where  a thick 
Slone  coating  is  not  used  on  the  surfaces  of  roads, 
their  condition  will  vary  with  the  subsoil, 
especially  where,  as  in  many  country  districts, 
the  metal  is  very  thinly  laid  on,  and  the  incor- 
. poration  of  the  stone  with  the  underlying  ground 
is  left  to  local  traffic,  and  not  properly  rolled  in. 
For  example,  in  a case  where  a road  jiasses  over 
a clay  and  sand  subsoil,  and  i.s  mctalleil  with  <>ne 
description  of  stone,  it  will  be  found  that  during 
wet  w'eather  tlie  clay  subsoil  portion  will  be  mucli 
softer  than  that  part  on  the  sandy  subsoil,  and  in 
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dry  weather  the  portion  on  the  former  will  keep 
firm  much  longer  than  that  on  the  latter. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  memoir  previously  alluded 
to,  remarks  that  roads  running  over  oolite  are,  as 
a rule,  very  bad — in  fact,  they  are  the  worst  roads 
known,  especially  if  metalled  with  the  same  rock. 
Such  ways  are  slippery  and  muddy  in  wet  weather, 
and  dry  into  ruts  under  the  action  of  the  sun, 
wind,  and  frost : whilst  in  very  dry  weather  they 
become  extremely  dusty.  The  gradients  are  usually 
long,  and  but  slightly  inclined,  except  at  a scarp. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  roads  on 
the  Chalk  formation  in  regard  to  gradients,  but 
where  well  metalled  with  flint  and  passing  over 
an  open  country,  they  soon  become  dry  after  a 
shower,  and  keep  firm  a long  time  in  fine 
weather.  Roads  on  Carboniferous  Limestone  as 
a rule  have  very  long  and  very  steep  gradients, 
and  unless  well  metalled  become  muddy  and 
greasy  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  dusty.  Roads  on 
the  Bagshot  Sand,  or  similar  formations,  are  usually 
dry,  even  in  fairly  wet  weather,  unless  the  sand 
contains  much  clay  : in  times  of  drought,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  become  dusty.  Roads  on 
strong  clay  land,  unless  well  metalled,  occasionally 
develop  more  or  less  extensive  ciacks  after  a spell 
of  dry  weather,  and  small  subsoil  slips  may 
take  jilace  on  them  after  heavy  rains,  especially 
where  the  gradient  is  rather  steep,  as  in  some 
London  Clay  distiicts.  In  certain  jiarts  of  the 
country,  the  lanes  and  roads  are  much  deeper 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  during  wet  weather  they  are  more 
or  le.ss  converted  into  river  courses,  and  have  thus 
been  excavated  by  the  erosion  due  to  flowing 
water.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  such  ways 
in  good  repair,  except  through  the  medium  of 
effective  drainage.  We  often  find  long  stretches 
of  roads  on  hard  rock  of  such  a durable  nature  that 
the  District  Surveyor  is  content  to  leave  them 
alone  ; such  a policy  is  very  short-sighted,  as 
in  time  the  surface  becomes  rough  and  undulating, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  repair. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked — What  are 
the  essential  characters  of  a good  road  metal? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  give  ; it  should  he 
hard,  lough,  and  of  durable  mineral  composition. 
The  vast  majority  of  road  metals  used  in  tliis 
country,  ex'cept,  perhaps,  in  large  towns,  have 
none  of  these  attributes,  and  are  generally  of  the 
worst  possible  description.  As  might  be  surmised 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  the  principal 
road  metal  in  country  districts  is  that  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roads.  The 
average  Local  Board  prefers,  when  possible,  to 
obtain  the  material,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  it 
may  be,  from  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Thus, 
we  could  point  out  enormous  tracts  of  country 
where  the  metal  employed  is  an  earthy  description 
of  limestone  raised  from  the  Lias  or  one  of  the 
oolites.  In  a certain  part  of  Wiltshire  the  other 
day  we  noted  that  a rough  Jurassic  limestone  was 
carted  at  least  six  miles  from  a stone  pit  to  be 
laid  on  a high  road  ; irs  character  was  such  that 
it  is  sure  to  become  utterly  rotten  in  the  course  of 
a year.  On  inquiry,  \se  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  were  mended 
with  the  same  material.  It  is  not  that  District 
Surveyors,  as  a body,  are  unaware  of  the  worth- 
lessness of  such  “metal”;  it  is  that  in  too 
many  instances  it  is  cheap  ; wliilst  a sentimental 
feeling  sometimes  prevails  that  the  local  stone 
trade  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  occasionally 
vested  interests  may  have  some  influence  in  the 
choice  of  material. 

^^'e  venture  to  point  out,  however,  that  in  the 
long  run,  such  road  metal  as  that  just  alluded  to  is 
not  cheap— in  fact  it  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
Roads  that  are  strongly  and  well  made  in  the  first 
instance  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  reijiiire 
but  little  attention.  Contrast  the  oJd  Roman 
ways  with  those  made  at  the  present  day.  The 
late  Sir  W.  Guise  thus  described*  the  condition 
of  that  part  of  the  Roman  military  road  from 
(■loucesler  lo  Caerleon,  between  Soudley  and 
Blackpool  Bridge,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  (the 
Via  Julia).  Where  it  remains  perfect,  he  says, 
it  consists  of  roughly-squared  blocks  of  con- 
glomerate, or  of  Millstone  Grit,  of  10  in.  to  a foot 
cube  each,  vith  a well-set  line  of  marginal  stones, 
about  15  in.  long  by  5 in.  wide,  and  "10  in.  deep. 

“ The  strength  of  the  work  is  such  that  after  the 
lapse  of  all  these  centuries,  but  for  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it  as  a quarry  for  roads,  fences, 
and  buildings,  it  would  have  been  in  good  order 
still.”  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  local 
authorities  at  the  present  day  will  construct  such 
roads  as  this  ; but  they  should  at  any  rate  possess 
sufficient  public  spirit  lo  insist  tliat  good  and 
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durable  macadam  only  should  be  employed.  We 
know  of  a case  where  a tolerably  crystalline 
limestone  was  used  on  a certain  road,  and  the 
scavenging  was  such  that  a crop  of  500  tons  of 
mud  per  mile  was  produced  proportionately 
against  60  tons  of  mud  per  mile  when  it  was 
subsequently  replaced  by  a belter  class  of  metal. 
Comment  is  needless. 

We  have  said  that  a good  road  metal  should 
be  both  hard  and  tough.  Some  of  our  readers 
might  imagine  that  where  one  of  these  properties 
is  present  in  a stone,  the  other  must  of  necessity 
follow  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many 
of  the  hardest  stones  in  existence  are  very  brittle, 
so^that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  the  hardness  of  a stone 
and  its  toughness.  Again,  the  same  kind  of 
material  varies  in  respect  of  both  these  qualities. 
I'lint,  for  example,  is  a very  hard  stone,  but 
when  freshly  quarried  is  extremely  brittle  ; after 
a time,  however,  it  begins  to  lose  this  detrimental 
chaiacter,  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  a much 
better  metal  for  the  average  country  road.  In 
certain  districts  Chalk  Hints  are  full  of  little 
cracks,  which  render  them  comparatively  useless. 

The  specific  gravity  of  stones  is  frequently- 
quoted  in  matters  relating  to  road  metalling  ; but 
we  submit  that  it  is  of  no  real  use  in  this  con- 
nexion. For  instance,  igneous  rock,  containing 
a large  proportion  of  silica,  would,  ciFleris  parilnts, 
be  ol  less  specific  gravity  than  another  in  which 
magnetite,  or  some  other  form  of  iron,  was  present 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  former  may  be  a 
compact  rock,  and  the  other  comparatively  loone. 
No  one  shouhl  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  two  materials  as  road  metals. 
Some  quartzites  (rocks  made  almost  entirely  of 
crystalline  silica)  are  very  suitable  ; but  they  are 
often  rather  brittle. 

“ Resistance  to  crushing” is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a criterion  in  selecting  road  metal  ; but  we 
do  not  think  the  actual  facts  sufficiently  support 
this  view.  The  steady  pressure  of  machinery  on 
a plane  surface,  as  in  experiments  on  crushing, 
must  not  be  compared  with  that  uncertain,  uneven, 
grinding  action  to  which  road  metal  is  subjected. 

That  road  metal  should  be  composed  of  durable 
minerals  goes  without  saying  ; and  these  should 
be  so  disposed  with  reference  to  each  other  that  a 
species  of  binding  or  interlocking  is  set  up. 
Materials  on  roads  are  often  subjected  to  very- 
severe  chemical  tests.  On  some  country  roads, 
the  stones  after  a rain  might  be  described  as 
being  literally  in  a chemical  solution  of  great 
strength,  which  is  trying  its  best  to  disintegrate 
them. 

If  we  had  lo  select  classes  of  stone  specially 
suitable  for  macadam  on  roads  of  great  traffic,  our 
choice  would  unhesitatingly  fall  upon  the  finer- 
grained  hornblendic  granites  and  syenites.  They 
seem  to  answer  to  all  the  primary  qualifications  of 
good  metal,  and  have  been  well  tried  for  many 
years  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  We  do  not 
say  that  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  rock  best 
suited  to  the  purpose — indeed,  we  have  already- 
mentioned  a few  others— but  they  seem,  as  a 
whole,  to  be  uniformly  good.  We  must  caution 
the  student  in  this  connexion  to  be  certain  that 
he  is  actually  dealing  with  hornblendic  granites 
and  syenites,  not  merely  with  rocks  bearing  these 
names  for  commercial  jiurposes,  and  which  some- 
times are  totally  different  classes  of  materials. 
We  have  ]->reviousIy  described  the  essential 
features  of  the  two  igneous  rocks  mentioned,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  them.  An  instance 
lias  recently  come  under  our  notice  where  a 
crystalline  limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion is  sent  extensively  to  the  market  as  “ granite.” 
This  is  a flagrant  case  that  ought  to  be  widely 
known.  We  are  aware  that  for  years  a similar 
rock  has  been  exploited  as  “granite”in  Belgium, 
but  were  not  altogether  prepared  to  find  it 
quarried  also  in  Fngland.  Crystalline  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  is  a good  road  metal  enough  in 
its  way,  but  it  is  entirely  difl'erent  in  chemical 
composition,  structure,  durability,  and  otherwise 
to  granite.  The  only  points  of  similarity  are  that 
bolli  are  hard  and  crystalline— the  very  characters 
that  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  road 
surveyor. 


The.xtre  of  Varieties,  Shoredm'ch.  — A 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  “London  Music 
Hall  Company.  Limited,"'  is  about  to  be  formed  for 
purchasing  the  London  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Nos. 
yS-99.  Ili.gh-street,  tihoreditch.  The  present  build- 
ing has  a frontage  of  70  ft.,  an  area  of  8,000  ft. 
superficial,  and  a capacity  of  1,330  seats.  The 
freehold,  goodwill,  and  licences  arc  valued  by 
Messrs.  J,  T.  \'\':niperis  be  Arl)er,  architects,  at 
So, 00c/..  which  is  the  purchase  price  fixed  bv  the 
vendors. 


OBITUAR  Y. 

Mr.  Ai.ex.\nder  Leseik. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Ml.  Alexander  Leslie,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  & Leslie  & Reid,  C.E.,  Edinburgh. 
Deceased,  who  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Leslie,  engineer,  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  and  University.  He  became  a partner  in 
his  father's  business  in  1870,  and  since  that  time  has 
taken  part  in  most  of  the  undertakings  in  which  the 
firm  has  been  concerned.  After  Mr.  James  Leslie's 
death  in  1889  the  firm  was  continued  as  engineers 
for  the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust,  and 
the  Water  of  Leith  Purification  and  Sewerage 
Commission,  and  they  have  been  consulting  engineers 
in  most  new  water  supply  schemes  introduced  by 
Scottish  Corporations  of  recent  years.  During  the 
past  year  Mr.  .-Mexander  Leslie  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

CiiUKCii  OF  St.  Andrew's,  Paioni'on. 
Devonshire. — The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
Sands-road,  Paignton,  was  opened,  and  dedicated 
as  to  its  chancel  and  gifts  a few  days  ago.  The 
new  church  is  only  completed  so  far  as  the  chancel 
and  eastern  end,  which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Bovey,  of  Torquay,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Fulford, 
Tail  & Harvey,  architects,  Exeter,  at  a cost  of 
about  3,000/.  'i'he  whole  structure  is  designed  to 
cost  8,000/.,  and  pending  the  raising  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  completion  a temporary  wooden 
nave  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Drew,  ot"Paignton. 
'1  he  finished  eastern  end  comprises  the  sanctuary, 
clioir,  morning  chapel,  organ  chamber,  and  clergy 
and  choir  vestiies.  The  style  is  based  upon  the 
French  fourteenth-century  period.  The  building  is 
executed  in  local  red  rock,  with  box  ground  stone 
dressings  externally,  and  Hamhill  stone  dressings 
internally.  The  liooring  ol  the  chapel  and  vestries 
is  of  oak  blocks,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  marble 
mosaic,  while  the  steps  and  sanctuary  are  of  Devon 
shire  marbles.  Behind  the  altar  space  is  allowed 
for  the  erection  of  a reredos.  'I'he  roof  over  the 
chancel  and  morning  chapel  is  of  oak,  while  that 
portion  of  the  latter  which  is  situated  in  the  lower  is 
covered  by  groined  .stone  vaulting.  The  metal 
work  in  the  church  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Singer,  of  Frome.  A bell  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  belfry  chamber  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor, 
of  Loughborough. 

Proi'OSED  New  Free  Chcrch  at  Peter- 
CULTER,  N.  B. — The  Deacon's  Court  of  this  con- 
gregation have  now  selected  one  of  the  three  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rust,  jun.,  architect,  Aberdeen,  for 
the  new  free  church  to  be  erected  in  the  village  of 
Culler. 

EXTICNSION  Ol-  THE  BEArKfOOL  CONVENT.— A 
new  wing  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  Layton  Hill,  Blackpool. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Councillor  R.  B. 
Mather,  architect,  for  a new  wing  to  be  added  at  the 
south  end  of  the  convent.  In  the  basement,  provi- 
sion will  be  made  for  thirteen  music-rooms,  as  well 
as  accommodation  for  a gymnasium.  On  the  first 
floor  a room  some  78  ft.  lung  by  31  ft.  6 in.  wide 
will  be  available  for  school  purposes,  whilst  on  the 
second  floor  will  be  a chapel,  with  sacristy  and  inner 
sacristy.  The  present  chapel  will  be  transformed 
into  a sleeping  dormitory,  and  other  internal  re- 
aiT.ingements  will  be  made. 

Theatre  and  Hotei-,  Norwich.— Mr.  J.  B. 
Pearce,  J-'. R.  I,  B..A. , of  Norwich,  has  prepared 
designs  for  a tiiealre  and  hotel,  which  the  Norwich 
Grand  Hold  and  Empire  Theatre  Company  propose 
to  erect  in  that  city,  The  site,  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Red  Lion-street  and  Orford-hill,  and  between 
Thorpe  and  \'ictoria  railway-stations,  covers  a 
superficial  area  of  20,860  ft. , and  is  now  occupied  by 
some  freehold  property.  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  of 
C'ueen  \'ictoria-street,  land  agents  and  valuers,  have 
estimated  that  the  buildings  designed  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  together  with  the  freehold  site,  will  be  worth 
90, 000/. 

Schools,  Warrington. — Lord  Cross  recently 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  schools  which 
are  being  erected  in  Manchesier-road,  V/arrington, 
and  which  are  to  be  known  as  the  F'airfield  National 
Schools.  The  buildings  are  estimated  to  entail  a 
cost  of  6,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Owen. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Cardiff.— According 
to  the  Wi'-iti'ni  Mail,  the  old  Merchants'  F..xohange 
Wits  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1892, 
arid  the  new  exchange  whicli  is  lo  be  built,  and  which 
will  occupy  tliesite  of  iheold  building  at  the  Pier-head, 
with  froiilages  to  Bute-street,  Bute-crescent,  and  the 
Pier-head,  is  estimated  lo  cost  ne.irly  30,000/.  The 
basement  will  contain  a large  entrance-hall,  on  the 
left  of  which  iliere  is  to  be  a coffee-room,  33  ft.  by 
40  ft.  L'n  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  there  will  be 
a grand  staircase,  leading  to  the  billiard-room,  34  ft. 
by  34  ft.,  and  also  to  the  restaurant,  which  will  be 
30  ft.,  by  59  ft,,  and  lighted  by  skylights  on  both 
sicle.s.  "This  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  supported 
by  iron  columns.  An  onlside  entrance  to  the 
restaurant  will  be  provided  at  the  north-west  portion 
of  the  building.  The  remainder  of  the  space  will  be 
utilised  for  cellars,  to  be  used  in  conne.\ion  with  the 
shops,  which  will  be  erected  on  the  ground-floor  to 
face  Butc-street.  On  this  floor  will  be  provided- two 
mam  entrances,  6 ft.  in  width,  leading  to  the  grand 
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staircase.  In  the  front  of  the  building  facing  the  Pier- 
head large  offices  will  be  partitioned  off,  the  two  in 
the  centre  being  18  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  the  two  on  either 
side  18  ft.  by  17  ft.  On  the  side  facing  the  dock 
there  will  be  two  suites  of  offices,  which,  if  necessary, 
can  be  converted  into  ten  rooms  by  extending  tlie 
hall.  On  the  north  side  therewill  be  accommodation 
for  five  offices.  The  first  and  second  floors  are 
arranged  in  a similar  manner  to  the  ground  floor, 
with  the  exception  that  offices  will  be  provided 
instead  of  shops.  There  will  also  be  a central 
corridor,  5 ft.  wide,  and  in  addition,  on  the  second 
floor,  well  holes  intended  to  give  light  to  the  corridor 
below.  The  third  floor  is  to  l)e  principilly  devoted 
to  kitchen  purposes.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
will  be  worked  in  red  brick  and  terra-cotta,  arid 
Forest  grey  and  red  stone.  The  entrance  steps  will 
be  of  granite,  the  chimney  stacks  of  red  brick,  and 
the  roof  will  be  covered  with  green  slates.  Mr. 
E.  W.  M.  Corbett  is  the  architect. 

Hall,  Prksiiytkri.an  Church,  Newc  astle. — 
The  foundation-stones  of  a new  hall,  in  connexion 
with  the  Joiin  Knox  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elswick- 
road,  were  laid  recently-  A hall  is  to  be  first 
erected,  and  when  that  is  completed  a new  church 
will  be  built.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Lister  Newcombe,  architect,  Newc.astle,  and  the 
contract  was  let  to  Mr.  f.  H.  Mauchlan,  Newcastle. 
The  front  of  the  building  will  be  of  polished  stone. 
On  the  basement  there  will  he  a gymnasium  37  ft. 
by  17  ft..  There  will  also  be  a storage-mom  and  a 
chamber  for  beating  aj)paratus.  On  the  first  floor, 
in  the  front  part  of  the  building  there  \\  ill  be  a hiill, 
and  a library,  which  will  be  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  At  the 
rear  of  this  will  be  the  hall,  which,  until  the  new 
church  is  completed,  will  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
place  of  worship.  This  hall  will  be  50ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  will  accommodate  400  persons.  .V>OYe  these 
rooms  will  be  the  caretakers  house  anti  vestrv.  The 
cost  of  the  hall  is  estimated  at  2,300/.,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  work  when  completed  will  cost  7,500/. 

The  Restoration  ok  Aruroath  Town 
Church. — .At  a meeting  of  the  Arbroath  Presbytery, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  plans  by  Mr.  Burnet,  architect, 
Glasgow,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  church, 
destroyed  by  fire  upwards  of  a year  ago,  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  town-clerk  and  approved  of. 

Gasholder,  Newcastle.— The  new  gasholder 
for  the  Redheugh  G.os  Works  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Gas  Company  has  just  been  completed. 
The  holder  has  a capacity  e.xceeding  three  millions 
cubic  feet,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  plans  and 
specification  of  Mr.  V.  Wyatt,  the  Engineer,  by  the 
contractors,  the  Whessoe  Foundry  Company,  of 
Darlington.  The  floating  or  storage  portion  of  the 
gasholder  weighs  about  600  tons,  and  the  guide 
framing,  exterior  to  the  holder,  weighs  about  400 
tons.  The  gasholder  is  divided  vertically  into  three 
sections  which  are  telescoped  together.  The  outer 
section  is  180  ft.  10  in.  in  di.^meter  by  43  ft.  9 in.  in 
depth  ; the  middle  section  is  177  ft.  4 in.  diameter 
by  42  ft.  9 in.  deep ; and  the  inner  section  is 
174  ft.  4 in.  by  42  ft.  9 in.  deep.  The  latter  has  a 
domed  crown  with  a rise  of  ir  ft.  at  the  centre. 
When  the  three  sections  of  the  holder  are  telescoped 
and  raised  together,  the  total  height  is  136  ft.  9 in. 
from  the  tank  coping  to  the  top  of  the  dome. 
The  top  curb  to  the  inner  or  upper  section  of  the 
holder,  and  which  takes  the  compression  strain  of 
the  crown,  is  formed  of  steel  plates  in.  thick, 
curved  to  form  a quadrant,  into  which  are  fitted  the 
vertical  stiffeners  and  gussets,  and  the  plates  are 
double  covered  at  the  butt  joints,  and  rivetted  in  four 
lines  of  rivets  throughout.  On  the  top  of  this  curb 
are  rivetted  and  fitted  the  sixteen  pairs  of  guide 
carriages  and  rollers  to  control  the  movement  of  the 
holder.  The  other  sections  or  lifts  of  the  holder 
have  a corresponding  number  of  pairs  of  guides. 
The  pair  of  carriages  and  rollers  for  each  standard 
are  arranged  at  right  - angles  to  each  other. 
There  are  three  rows  of  horizontal  girders  to  the 
guide  framing,  corresponding  to  the  three  sections 
or  lifts  of  the  holder,  of  the  single  lattice  type.  The 
steel  is  of  the  Simens  Marlin  quality.  The  gasholder 
tank  is  184  ft.  in  diameter  by  44  ft.  3 in.  in  depth, 
is  constnicled  of  Portland  cement,  concrete,  and 
brickwork.  The  contract  for  the  tank  was  entru.sted 
to  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  & Co., 
contractors,  of  Newe.istle-on-Tyne.  The  sp«'cia1 
ironwork  built  into  the  tank  was  supplied  .mil  fixed 
by  the  Whessoe  Foundry  Company,  and  the  whole 
was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Moodie  and  Mr.  Gibb,  the  company’s  managers  at 
Redheugh.  The  cost  of  the  gasholder,  with  tank 
.and  connexions,  will  be  nearly  30,000/. 

Restoration  ok  Gketton  CnuRrn,  Nokth- 
a.mktonshiRK.— On  the  5th  inst.  the  Church  of  St. 
James',  Grettcn,  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  afler  restoration.  The  building, 
which  is  chiefly  of  the  Norman  period,  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Talbot,  Brown,  & Fisher,  archi- 
tects. of  Wellingborough,  the  builder  being  Mr. 
George  Henson,  also  of  Wellingborough,  the  total 
cost  having  been  about  i.ooo/.  The  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  south  transepts,  which  weie  much  decayed, 
have  been  renewed  in  oak  and  re-leaded.  The 
clearstory  windows  have  been  restored  to  their 
original  design  and  re-glazed.  The  north  wall  of 
the  nave,  which  was  in  the  most  dangerous  state,  has 
been  rebuilt  and  strengthened,  and  a buttress  has  been 
built  outside.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  have 
also  been  restored  and  re-glazed,  whilst  in  the  south 


transept  new  lour-iigm  winoows  uavc  uccu 
and  the  interior  restored,  new  oak  seats  of  the  same 
pattern  as  those  in  the  other  part  of  the  church  being 
provided.  Several  other  parts  of  the  church  also 
require  restoration — tlie  chancel,  which  needs  re- 
roofing,  new  choir  stalls,  and  east  window,  whilst 
the  tower  requires  attention,  one  of  the  pinnacles 
having  already  had  to  be  removed  to  prevent  it 
falling  and  causing  damage. 

Alterations  at  the  Tyne  Theatre.  New- 
castle.— The  alterations  at  the  Tyne  Theatre, 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  lime  past, 
have  just  been  completed.  The  most  important 
structural  alteration  h.as  been  made  in  the  entrances. 
Every  department  of  the  theatre  has  now  a clear 
entrance  of  its  own.  A new  staircase  has  been  built 
outside  the  theatre  from  Wesigate  to  the  gallery. 
This  staircase  has  doors  entering  from  it  to  the 
dress  circle,  the  upper  circle,  and  the  gallery.  It  is 
constructed  of  stone,  cement,  and  iron,  and  is  only 
intended  to  be  used  as  an  exit.  Precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  fire.  Alarm-bells  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  fire  brigade  are  placed  on  the  stage 
and  on  every  circle.  The  dressing-rooms  and  saloon 
have  been  warmed  by  liot  water,  and  the  electric 
light  added  to  some  parts  of  the  house  in  addition  to 
gas.  The  saloon  and  the  boxes  and  pit  entrances 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Moor,  carpenter  ; the 
now  staircase  by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Lowry,  con- 
tractors ; the  sanitary  arrangements  and  gas-fittings 
bv  Mansfield  Gibson  ; the  electric  lighting  by 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Charlcton  & C'o.  the  hot-water 
apparatus  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke ; the  new 
iron  balcony  by  Mr.  Thomas  .Aider,  of  Gallowgale ; 
and  the  painting  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  John 
Richardson  & Co.  The  whole  of  the  alterations 
have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  architects, 
Newc.astle,  and  carried  out  under  their  supervision. 

Chancel,  St.  Alban's  Church,  Strkatham 
P4RK.— The  new  chancel  at  St.  .Alban's  Church. 
Streatham  Park,  was  consecrated  recently  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Seven  years  ago  a portion  of 
the  church  was  erected  at  a cost  ol  about  7,000/, , 
and  the  chancel  now  added  will,  with  its  vestries, 
cost  over  2,000/.  Messrs.  Gregory  & Co.,  of 
Clapham  Junction,  have  executed  the  whole  of  the 
works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  K.  H.  Martinvau. 
The  tower  and  spire  extension  at  the  west  end,  fence 
walls,  gates.  &c. , require  to  be  completed. 

Club  Pke.mises,  Wolverhampton.— .A  work- 
ing men’s  club  is  being  erected  in  North-road, 
Wolverhampton.  Messrs.  C.  Manton  & Sons,  of 
Wolverhampton,  are  the  architects.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  concert  room,  with  elevated  plat- 
form extending  across  the  west  end,  near  which 
is  the  retiring  room.  I.avatories  and  other  re- 
quisites are  provided.  Immediately  under  the 
room  is  situate  the  smoke-room,  and  adjoining 
, is  the  stewards’  room  and  bar.  The  lower  or 
basement  story  consists  of  cellarage,  boiler-room. 
&c.  Messrs.  Jones  & Attwood,  engineers,  of  Stour- 
bridge. will  supply  the  beating  apparatus.  Messrs. 
Butler  Brothers,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

School.  Kirkintilloch,  Dumbarton.— An 
addition  to  Lairdsland  School,  Kirkintilloch,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  new  school  runs  parallel 
with  the  old  one,  but  is  considerably  longer.  It  is 
Gothic  in  style  and  the  building  is  140  ft.  long  by 
32  ft.  broad,  li  is  divided  into  ten  class-rooms — five 
on  each  flat— each  of  them  to  acconunodaie  sixty- 
four  pupils.  The  dimensions  of  each  room  are 
27  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  broad.  The  whole  length  is 
divided  by  sliding  partitions,  and  can  be  thrown  into 
one  large  room  if  required.  A corridor  runs  along 
the  line  of  the  building,  dividing  it  from  llie  old 
school.  It  has  entrances  at  each  end  with  stairs  to 
the  fiat  above.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Coatbridge,  is  the 
architect. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Dodworth,  York- 
shire.— On  the  4th  inst.  a mechanics'  institute  was 
opened  at  Dodworth.  The  building  has  been  erected 
under  the  supeivision  of  Mr.  Moxon,  the  architect, 
Barnslev,  by  the  following  contractors  Masons  and 
bricklayers,  Mellor  & Moorhouse,  Barnsley;  car- 
picnier  and  joiner,  h'.  W.  Ownsworth.  Dodworth  ; 
si, iters,  I’ickles  Broiliers,  Leeds;  plasterer,  '1. 
Lindley,  Barnsley ; p]umb<‘r  ami  glazier,  B. 
Denison.  Barnsley;  painier,  William  Todd,  Barns- 
ley; heating,  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  Thorn- 
cliffe.  The  erection  is  constructed  of  brick,  relieved 
by  stone  dressings,  pressed  brick  being  used  for  the 
facing  of  the  main  frontage.  In  addition  to  care- 
taker's house,  lavatory,  heating  chamber.  &c.,  the 
accommcdalion  includes: — Downstairs:  A billiard 
room,  a reading  room,  and  a room  for  games. 
Upstairs;  Two  classrooms  over  the  reading  room 
and  games  room  respectively,  and  a lecture  ball 
over  the  billiard  room. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Buildings,  Birmingham. 
—On  Monday  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Lozells-slreet  Wesleyan  Mission, 
Birmingham.  The  plans  for  the  new  building  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Crouch  & Butler.  The  central 
hall  of  the  building  will  seat  about  1,200  people,  and 
in  addition  to  this  meeting-house  there  will  be  a 
lecture  hall  to  accommodate  500  persons.  Two 
rooms  partly  in  the  basement  of  the  building  will  be 
used  as  a gymnasium.  The  structurewill  be  built  of 
red  brick  wuh  stone  dressings,  will  be  S:  ft.  by  76  ft. , 
and  the  various  roomswill  be  laid  with  wood  blocks. 


S ANITA  R y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the  North 
Bridge,  Edinburgh. — .Ameeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  Parliamentary  powers 
should  now  be  obtained  for  the  improvement  and 
widening  of  North  Bridge  and  North  Bridge-street. 
Sir  William  Arrol  was  present  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a report  on  the  subject,  and  he  reported  that 
be  had  carefully  examined  the  state  of  the  masonry 
of  the  North  Bridge,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  it 
was  at  present  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition  for 
carrying  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  city.  His  plan 
>fo.  I — widening  the  bridge  to  75  ft.^  within  the 
parapets— involved  a cost  of  45,000/.  The  second 
plan,  involving  a cost  of  about  62,000/. , included 
extensive  alterations  at  the  north  end  amounting  to 
26.000/..  which  would  be  borne  by  the  railway 
company.  The  third  plan  provided  for  the  removal 
of  the  present  structure  and  the  substitution  of  an 
entirely  new  bridge  of  three  spans,  of  which  the 
principal  part  would  be  steel.  The  cost  of  this  new 
bridge  erected  complete  would  be  about  80,000/. 
'I'be  bridge  was  so  designed  that  it  could  be  erectexi 
without  the  necessity  of  providing  a temporary 
bridge  or  interfering  with  the  traffic  of  the  street. 
All  three  plans,  he  staled,  wexe  of  the  same 
width,  75  ft.  To  erect  a two-span  bridge  would 
cost  iO|OOo/.  more.— The  Lord  Provost  moved  ibe 
adoption  of  the  report  by  the  Lord  Provost’s  com- 
mittee, which  recommended  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Corporation 
affected  by  the  proposed  Bill  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  that  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  should  meantime  resolve  to  proceed  with  a 
Bill  in  terms  of  the  notice  already  given.  such  Bill  to 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  thcMagistr^es 
and  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  His 
object  was  to  keep  the  question  open.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  did  not  think  either  the 
plan  No.  I or  the  plan  No.  2 would  do  at  all.  It 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  plan  No.  3 that  they 
must  go  on  with.  1 reasurer  Macrae  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


foreign  and  colonial. 

FRANCE.-M.  Spuller,  member  of  the  Senate, 

IS  been  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
id  Fine  Art.  in  place  of  M.  Poincaree,  resigned. 

lules  Cousin,  the  well-known  Curator  of  i^e 

irnava’let  Museum,  has  retired,  and  is  replaced  by 

Lucien  Faucon,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Mum- 

pal  collections. The  Acad.5mie  des  Beaux-Aris 

is  awarded  the  Chaudesaigues  prize  to  M.  Binet, 
mil  of  M.  Laloux.  The  Acaddmie  has  given  as  a 
iffiect  for  the  Achille  Lecl^re  prize  for  1893-4, 

Une  Sacrislie." An  exhibition  has  just  been  . 

lened  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  of  the 
lintings  and  water-colours  of  the  late  Louis 
abal  The  family  of  the  painter  liave  offered 
, the  State,  for  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  one 
■ the  best  of  the  painter’s  works,  '‘  Le  Cfiemin 

loniant  " The  Conseil-G6ndral  of  the  Seme  has 

immissioned  the  military  pai«fer.  M.  -yos  to 
lecute,  for  the  decoration  of  the  ^falne  of  Alfort- 
lle,  a large  picture  representing  '‘  Manceuvres  of 
ontonniers  on  the  Marne.’’— -It  is  proposed  to 
•ganise  at  Dieppe  a museum  of  furniture  and  other 
Djccls  of  artistic  workmanship,  offered  to  lhal  town 
/M.  Sainl-Saens.-  The  jury  <if  the  competition 
jened  at  Suresnes  for  the  construction  of  a balle 
=s  Fetes  and  an  Ilcole  Maternelle  has  awarded  the 
rst  prize  to  MM.  Bauhain  and  Codefroy,  the  second 
, M.  Dauvergne,  the  third  to  M.  helix  Boutron 
-all  of  Paris  - — The  Orleans  Railway  Company 
to  open  on  the  i8lh  of  the  month  ti™  new  lines 
lat  from  Bourges  to  Cosnes,  and  that  from  Horenl 

1 Lssoudim. Important  worhs  are  to  be  under- 

iken  shortlv  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 

lice A' rope  railway  is  to  be  established  to 

snnect  tlie  town  of  Havre 

larie The  death  i.s  nnnounceil  of  M.  Alexandre. 

luillaume,  principal  engineer  to  the  railway  corn- 

anv  "de  rP.st." The  sea- painter  Vincent 

hrdouan  has  died  at  Toulon  at  the  age  of 
•venty-seven.  Tlie  works  of  tins  arlist  who  was 
idefatigalile  in  liis  laliciirs,  are 
:iUlerfd  throughout  all  the  museums  of  the  South  o 

•ranee. 'We  learn  also  of  ihe  death  of  M.  Georges 

lillouin.  a painter  of  landscape  and  pupil 

f Drolling  and  Calxit.  He  entered  the  Ecole 
leaux-Arts  in  1840.  and  obtained  medals  in  1865, 
86n  and  1874.  He  has  painted  numerous  Imle 
istoric  scenes  in  which  known  personage  were 
-iiroduced,  such  as  " Les  Predictions  de  Nostra- 
lainus."  •'  Tintoret  Giving  a Lesson  to  Ins 
daughter,"  '•  The  .\teher  of  Reubens.  •' Remyandc 
n his  Atelier.”  &c..  and  was  an  able  and  very 

lainstaking  arlist. It  is  proposed  to  remove  he 

irtistic  collections  of  ihe  City  of  Pans  into 
lavilion  of  the  Champs  Elysees.m  order  o 
lermit  the  National  Society  of 
lontinue  its  annual  exhibitions,  which  were  former  y 
•ery  successful.  . . „ . 

Germany. — Professor  Rasbchdorff,  the  architec 
>f  the  new  Berlin  Cathedral,  who  holds  a professor- 
ihip  at  the  Royal  Technical  College,  has  celebrated 
ns  70th  birtbdav.  A banquet  was  given  in  his 
lonour  at  which  the  Government, 
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Ttie  Dresclt-n  municipality  has  endowed 

travelling  studentship  for  architects  as  a memorial 
to  Gottfried  Semper.  Its  value  is  3o/.  It  will  be 

open  to  competition  next  year. Munich  is  to 

have  some  extensive  covered  markets.  Designs  have 
been  prepared  by  Herr  Reltig.  the  City  Aichiiect, 
and  by  Herr  Eggcrt,  of  the  lioard  of  Works'  olTice. 
Either  designs  will  require  an  expenditure  of  about 

81,000/. Bonn  is  apparently  about  to  show  an 

unprecedented  activity  in  its  public  works.  G 
petitions  are  to  be  opened  for  a new  Town  Hall, 
costing  about  12,000/.  .-X  new  concert  hall  with  a 
theatre,  and  a new  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  are  also 
to  be  built. 

Belgium. — According  to  the  Bels^inn  AVwj  an 
influential  committee  has  now  been  formed  for  the 

creation  of  a new  "Art"  Theatre. Count  de 

Lalaing's  new  pictures  on  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Hbtel  de  Ville  being  completed,  the  redecoration  of 
the  large  Council  Chamber  is  to  be  commenced 

next  year. The  Municipality  of  Laeken  has  voted 

150,000  francs,  or  6,000/.,  for  the  erection  of  a local 
museum. 

X'lENN.A. — The  new  Raimund  Theatre  has  been 
opened  at  Vienna.  It  is  a "People's"  Theatre 
built  without  much  elaboration.  According  to  the 
local  press  there  are  serious  defects  in  the  plan. 

JUHlLEE  OF  SiiANiJiiAi.  -The  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China — viz. 
Shanghai,  celebrates  its  jubilee  this  year.  In  com 
niemoration  of  the  event  a presentation  medal  has 
been  struck,  and  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  medal  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Gratton  (of  the  firm  of  Morrison  & Gratton,  archi- 
tects, Shanghai).  It  presents  on  the  obverse  an 
ornamental  shield,  supported  by  Chinese  dragons, 
and  bearing  the  words  "Shanghai  Jubilee,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1893,"  with  sprays  of  the  cotton  and  tea 
plants  as  ornamental  fillings,  and  on  the  bend  thi 
name  of  the  recipient.  Above  the  shield  is  a steamer 
directed  towards  the  rising  sun.  Tlie  reverse  bears 
the  Shanghai  municipal  coat  of  arms,  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  port,  "November  17,  1843,"  and 
a half-wreath  composed  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle.  On  the  rim  are  to  be  engraved  the  words 
• '■  Presented  by  the  Shanghai  Municipality."  The 
dies  have  been  engraved  and  the  medals  struck  by 
Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  of  London. 


MISCELLANEO 
The  Roman  Wall.  NEvvfASTr.c.— .Xccording 
to  the  Mam  hes/er  (iuardiati,  a discovery  has  lately 
been  made  on  the  Roman  XX'all  near  Newcastle. 
The  Wall  consists  of  two  parts — a stone  wall  built 
by  Hadrian  to  keep  back  northern  barbarians,  and 
a Vallum,  or  earthwork,  running  parallel  to  it 
its  south  side,  of  which  the  origin  and  object  are 
disputed.  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  the  Newcastle 
archiuologi-st,  maintained  that  this  earthwork  was  a 
rear  defence  for  the  stone  wall,  a protection  against 
possible  onslaughts  by  unquiet  southern  Britons. 
Ihis  theory  has  lately  been  challenged,  notably  by 
Mr.  Haverfield,  who  believes  the  earthwork  to  be 
devoid  of  military  purpose,  and  probably  to  be  older 
than  the  stone  wall.  Some  sections  cut  through  the 
earthwork  by  the  Newcastle  antiejuaries  now  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  At  one  point, 
it  is  said,  a road  has  been  found  which  provided 
communication  along  the  stone  wall,  and  this  road 
crosses  over  the  earthwork  to  run  along  its  south 
.side.  In  other  words,  during  the  existence  of  the 
stone  wall  the  earthwork  was  so  little  regarded  that 
a road  was  taken  across  it  and  continued  along  its 
southern  or  e.xposed  face.  Further  excavations 
may,  of  course,  show  that  this  discovery  is  some- 
thing exceptional,  and  not  characteristic  of  the  wait 
or  earthwork  as  a whole.  If.  however,  further 
investigations  confirm  it,  the  conclusion  we  have 
indicated  must  inevitably  follow,  and  the  problem 
of  the  Vallum  will  be  one  step,  and  that  a long  step, 
nearer  to  solution.  It  will  be  a striking,  though 
perhaps  a pathetic,  testimony  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  excavation  if  the  long  labours  of  Dr. 
Bruce  shall  be  shown  to  have  just  failed  of  success 
because  be  neglected  the  easy  task  of  a few  weeks’ 
spade-work. 

MemorialSt.-vtue,  Manchester  Town  Hall. 
— On  the  8th  inst.  I.ord  Kelvin,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  unveiled  the  Joule  Memorial  Statute, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Mvinchester  Town 
Hall.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Albert 
Gilbert,  and  the  statue  forms  a companion  to 
Chantrey's  statue  of  Dr.  Dalton.  | 


Svkes’  Patent  Joint  - Pii'ES.- 
This  pipe-joint,  made  by  the  Albion 
Clay  Co. , is  an  ingenious  and  elaborate 
contrivance  for  securing  a perfectly 
gas-tight  and  water-tight  junction,  and 
in  that  sense  appears  to  be  a complete 
success.  The  spigots  and  sockets  o( 
the  pipes  have  a large  thread-screw 
formed  upon  them  in  a composition 
wiiich  is  keyed  on  to  the  pipes  by  a 
toothed  key  (see  lower  diagram),  and 
hardens,  leaving  exterior  surfaces 
with  tlie  screw-thread  formed  by  an 
undulating  section  as  shown  by  the 
white  line  on  the  diagrams.  The  pipes 
are  screwed  together,  but  a jointing 
material  in  a soft  state,  composed  of 
Portland  cement  and  tar,  is  placed 
between  the  dange  of  the  one  pipe  and 
the  end  of  tlie  socket  of  the  other,  and 
squeezed  up  as  the  pipes  are  screwed 
together,  which  operation  drives  part 
of  the  jointing  material  into  whatever 


Jointing  Material 


■Pifts. 


space  may  be  left  between  the  two  screws,  which  of  1 workmen,  and  all  other  persons  employed  by  him  in 
course  require  to  be  left  in  the  first  instance  with  a ■ conne.xion  with  his  contract,  not  less  than  the 
certain  amount  of  play,  but  are  by  this  means  filled  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages,  which  may,  for 
up  solid,  and  the  material  sets  hard.  1 1 is  impossible  . the  time  being,  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where 
to  imagine  how  anything  can  gut  through  this  ! such  workmen  are  employed."  That  the  rates  are 
joint.  There  is  however  one  defect,  whicli  ; liable  to  variation,  and  therefore  a schedule  might 
may  be  got  over  with  care,  but  which  will  not  have  force  during  the  two  or  three  years  which 
have  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  specimen  left  are  occupied  in  building  a school,  3.  The  Board's 
at  our  office  we  find  that  the  jointing  material  has  i Architect  reports  that  subletting  is  not,  and  never 
been  so  far  rebellious  that  it  has  not  allowed  the  end  has  been,  allowed  to  a workman  or  workmen,  but  if 
of  the  spigot  to  come  dose  up  to  the  llange  of  the  | at  all,  only  to  some  firm  of  experienced  and  acknow- 
socket,  consequently  a nick  about  a quarter  of  an  ledged  position  in  the  special  line,  with  whom  the 
inch  wide  is  left  round  the  interior  surface  where  the  I same  conditions  are  insisted  upon.  4.  That  no 
pipes  butt.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  patentees  ' part  of  tlie  work  can  now  be  sublet  without  the  per- 
say,  that  their  joint  prevents  or  renders  improbable  ; mission  of  the  Architect,  who  reports  his  action  to 
the  formation  of  any  interna!  ridge  at  the  joints  (by  ' the  Works  Committee.  The  Board  would  have  to 
wet  cement  coming  through  and  setting);  but  a obtain  the  opinion  of  that  officer  (their  professional 
furrow  at  the  joints  is  onlya  degree  less  mischievous : j adviser),  and  except  that  some  considerable  delay 
it  checks  the  flow  of  the  sewage  and  catches  small  would  occur,  probably  little  or  no  change  in 
solids,  and  it  may  lay  the  foundation  for  building  1 procedure  would  ensue.  5.  That  the  workmen 
up  a ridge  which  will  be  as  mischievous  as  the  employed  by  the  Board  are  now  paid  the  recognised 
cement  ridge.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  may  have  j hourly  rales  of  wages  for  the  London  district. 


been  badly  joined,  but  there  is  the  furrow  there,  and 
it  is  a defect. 

Builders'  Work  and  the  London  School 
Board, — At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  held  at  the  Board-room,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, on  Thursday,  the  Works  Committee  reported 
that  the  Board,  on  November  9,  1893,  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report  the  following 
Memorial,  which  had  been  presented  to  them  from  the 
London  Building  Trades  Federation:  — " 1.  That 
the  recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  the 
London  district  has  not  been  adhered  to  by  the 


" Fire-i'hoof  and  Sound-proof  P.\RTiTiONS.” 
— The  “Fire-proof,  Cementing,  and  Plastering 
Company  ” send  us  under  this  heading  sections  and 
a description  of  their  form  of  partition,  which  is 
built  up  of  blocks,  preferably  about  6 ft.  by  10  in. 
by  2 in.  thick,  formed  of  hollow  tubes  embedded  in 
and  faced  with  the  company's  patent  fire-proof 
cement,  They  claim  for  this  method  the  advantages 
of  being  light,  sound-proof  (owing  to  the  interior 
hollow  lubes)  and  a very  little  thickness.  We  should 
doubt  the  sound-proof  quality  being  complete,  as 
there  is  a continuous  thickness  of  cement  between 


builders  doing  the  Board's  work.  2.  That  the  , the  tubes,  but  no  doubt  the  hollow  tubes  will  to  an 
Board  should  insist  on  all  contractors  tendering  for  appreciable  extent  diminish  the  transference  of 
the  Board’s  work  supplying  a schedule  of  wages  paid  I sounds  through  the  partition.  The  blocks  are 
to  their  finploycs,  and  if  found  less  than  the  Trade  ! clamped  at  intervals  to  the  framing.  The  partition 
Union  rate  of  wages,  the  tender  be  not  entertained,  seems  a good  sound  one,  fire-resisting  and  eco- 
3.  That  the  Bo.ard  do  insert  a clause  in  all  contracts  nomical  of  space  ; but  we  confess  we  are  in  favour 
to  the  effect  that  no  portion  of  the  contract  work  be  | of  a partition  which  is  solid  throughout  rather  Chan 
sublet  to  any  workman  or  workmen.  4.  That  ' one  with  hollow  spaces  in  it. 

in  such  parts  of  the  work  appertaining  lo  a|  Art  Exhirition  at  Douglas.— The  sixth  ex- 
contract  as  cannot  be  done  entirely  by  the  hibition  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 

contractor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  , Guild  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the  Palace, 

sub-contracting  be  only  allowed  by  the  direct  Douglas.  Oil  paintings,  water-colours,  and  deco- 
sanction of  the  Board.  5.  That  the  workmen  rative  painting  are  exhibited  ; and  other  exhibits 

employed  directly  by  the  Board  are  not  paid  the  i comprise  carving,  needlework,  school  work,  laundry 

recognised  minimum  rale  of  wages  for  the  London  ; work,  &c.  Specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  brick 
district.  The  Memorialists,  therefore,  pray  that  the  making  on  the  Ruabon  principle  were  introduced  by 
School  Board  for  London  will  favourably  consider  ' Mr.  A.  C.  Kelly,  of  Ballanard,  who  opens  out  a new 
their  requests  embodied  in  this  Memoriil."  The 'industry  in  the  island. 

Committee  were  of  opinion  that  a reply  should  be 

forwarded  to  the  Memorialists  to  the  following  1 | . 

effect  : — i.  That  all  cases  of  complaint  to  the  Works 

Committee,  some  even  made  anonymously,  have  LEGAL, 

been  investigated  immediately  by  the  officer  of  the  : T-vf  T.'i’  <i-  envQ  Qu\r>ni.'  norAc  0 nr^ 

Architect's  Department,  and  that,  generally,  if  not  ^ f.  SHARPL  BROS.  & CO.; 
universally,  the  complaints  have  not  been  estab-  j alleged  infringement  of  a registered 
lislied.  The  wage  books  have  shown  that  the  men  design. 

have  signed  for  the  amount  which  is  either  at  or , The  case  of  J.  Tyler  & Sons,  Limited,  v.  Sharpe 
above  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  officers  of'  Bros.  & Co.  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  the 
the  Board  have  no  means  of  testing  the  correctness  Chancery  Division  on  the  8lh  inst.,  it  being 
of  the  information  for  or  against  ; whereas,  the ' an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  London^ 
matter  is  easily  settled  in  a magistrate's  court,  against  the  defendants,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  for  an 
That  the  contract  already  contains  the  following  injunction  and  damages  in  respect  of  an  alleged  in- 
clause : — " Where  the  London  scale  of  wages  shall  fringement  by  the  defendants  of  a registered  design 
"pply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen 'of  the  plaintiffs',  in  respect  to  water-closet  basins, 
inployed  by  him  not  less  than  the  minimum  the  registration  of  which  was  effected  in  1890.  The 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  the  trade.  ' defendants  denied  the  infringement,  and  also  sug- 
In  all  other  districts  where  the  London  Scale  of . gested  that  the  plaintiffs' design  had  been  anticipated 
Wages  shall  not  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the  in  respect  to  basins  by  their  own  water-closets,  and 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS— Cmiimirerf. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  wliom  Advertised. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


•School  Buildiurrs  

•School  BiiiHiiigs.  Ac 

•Itiol.-rtioii  Hospital 

•Public  Hall.  Library,  iv.  . . 
•Two  Sew  Fever  Hospitals  . 


....  Hsrtlepool  Sell.  IW.  ..  . .. 

....  Clenchwartoii  Scb.  Bd.  lUI.  .V.  .. 

....  E.iatGriii-tva.il-.R.3.A.  .1'.  A-.  ... 

....  Kirk.aldy  T.C 3"'.  201 

....  Met.  .Asylums  Board  aW.  ISW.a 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Pewerajte  Works 

Stair*.  «C.  at  Workliou**  

• A.lditional  School  Buildings 

Stables.  Fire  Engine  StiitionYard  ••••.•• 
Storage  Tank.  OutfaH  Pipe,  Ac.  Ireland  . 


siiient  Works.  Tliackndi-atreet. . . 

kving  (three  years),  Ac 

Klagging.  Channelling.  Ac.  ivarlou. 

Drainage  Work.  .Mursh-lane.  Ac 

Street  Work*  (Large  contract!.... . 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Mineral  Waterworks 

Workington 

•Rul-bl»h.  Hard  Core,  and  Sand  

Re-liulldlng  Chimneys.  Ac.  atWorklioiu. 


•Drill  Shed.  Ac.  Hove  

•SlUealod  Stone  Pipes  

•Making-up  Street 

Sewers' and  Purification  Woi-l 
Dwelling-house,  Kilteely.  co. 

Cemetery  Chapel  Works 

Granite  for  Various  Purposes 


By  whom  Required. 


StockpciTt  Corp 

Bellast  Union 

Dartford  School  Board 
■ BnrnleyCurporation.. 


Birkenhead  Corp.  

Sontbowrmi  (tliiifax) 

L-iickl  Board  

Nelson  (Lancs.)  Corp, 


. Shiulfortli'  Durha 


Connery 

. . Triiwliridge  Burial  Bd. 
. ' Leiecster  Corporation 


Architect.  SurTeyor, 


A.  SI.  Fowler  

Young  A Mackenzie  . 

G.  H.Tuit 

K,  S.  Button 

W.  O.  Strype  

E.  R,  8.  Eseott  


C.  Browuridge 

W.  H.  D.  Horsfall  ... 


Improvement  Works.  Boutlii«ni-roa<l  .... 
Paving  Worksaud  Sewcciigo,  Orchardflcld- 

Water  Supply  Works,  Kiicliatteu  Bay.... 
Pipe  Sower,  Ac.  d.lil  yards',  Hayward's 

H.*Hll.  

•New  Block  at  Workhouse 

Bridge  (15  spano,  Ac.  Broomhlll,  N.B 

New  Streets  and  Sewering,  Kenton  iStaffs.' 

•Electric  Light  Statnm 

M.ause,  Downpatrick  

•Urinal  

CaelKilder,  Tank,  Ac 

•Engine  and  Boiler  at  Pumping  Stetioti  , . 
InfeotioUB  Diseases  iluspilal.  Bast  PLItcjii 

•Sewerage  Works  

Flint,  Ac.  Road  Mehil 

Two  Cottage*,  ne.ar  Calder  Ablwy  (Cum- 
berland!   

Concert  Hall.  Newtown  Mill.  Burnley.... 

Villa  Resideuces,  Twickenham  

•Tochnlcal  School.  Preston 


Cleitor  Moor  Loc.  Bd, 

Leith  (N.U.iTwiifoun. 
Buteshire  C.  C 

Ei»t  Sussex  C C 

at.  Mary  .Abbotts,  Ki-ii- 

Badcioch  District  ! 
Committee 

Wolverhampton  Corp. 
First  Preel>yteriaiiCon- 

gregation 

Islington  Vestry 

Welliiigtnu  'iSotuerset! 

Gas  and  Coke  Co 

Cliiswick  Loc.il  Board 
Leith  Town  Council  .. 

lUiyl  U.S.A 

Bognor  Town  Council 

T.  Ryiiier  

Trustees,  Harris  In- 


OJtclal  

do. 

W,  J.  Millar 

Henry  Card 

T.  W.  Aldwiackle  . . . 

Alex.  Mackenzie 

.r.  T.  Brealev  

A,  P.  Brevitt  

W.  A B.  Corry 

Official  

till. 

Mr.  Simpson  

B. Latiiam 

Clias,  Adcock  

Pickering  A Croinptt 

G.  n.  Rawcllire  

R.  F.  .Anderson  

Jas,  .Aspiuall  


Dec.  tS 
do. 

Dec.  I!7 


Mdl-y  . , 


do. 


W.  (}.  Scott I do. 

Official  i do. 

do.  ) do. 

do.  Dec,  22 

O.  W.  Hobnes j do. 

Oeo-  Oregson  [ do. 

W.  (».  Dca.Hn  j Dec.  23 

C-  E.  Pouting do. 

E.  I'r.  Maw]>ey do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•.Sewage  Farm  Muuagrr  .. 
•County  District  Surveyor 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


. ' Keighley  Cnrp.  .. 

,!  Leicester  C.C 

. \ Beckenlianr  Loc.  Bd. . . 


Those  worked  with  an  Asterisk  ('")  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions, p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.  and  vili.,  Public  Appointments,  pp. 


in  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  combination  by 
other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  I’letcher  Moulton,  Q.C.,  anii  Mr.  J.  L. 
Graham  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  Mr. 
Neville.  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Frank  Evans  for  the 
defendants. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  evidence,  that 
the  plaintiffs'  design  was  novel  and  original,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  to  which 
it  was  applied.  He  was  much  impressed  in  con- 
sidering the  question  bv  the  undoubted  fact 


strip  of  babe  is  employed  a.s  the  preventer.  This  is  Siphon  Cisterns  and  Water-waste  Preventers. — 21,499,  ^ 
governed  by  a lever  and  .'■pring,  which  lifts  the  Strip  clear  Brown,  Water-tight  or  Fire-proof  Doors.— 21,562,  T. 
of  the  floor  when  the  door  is  opened,  and  return.s  it  to  it.s  Houghton,  Improved  Joint  to  Meeting  Rails  of  Sashes. — 
place  as  the  door  is  closed.  ai,688,  J.  Geggie,  Window  Sashes. — 21,867,  E.  Green, 

515. — Water-Closets  : /.  Pay. — This  invention  con-  Drain-traps. — 21,900,  J.  Sharp,  Fire-grates. -^21,007,  C. 
sistb  of  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  and  constpc-  .McDonald,  Grinding  and  Working  Reciprocating  Saws. — 
tion  which  greatly  reduces  the  liability  of  the  closet  pipes  | 21,984,  C.  Kiirte,  Starting  Siphon  in  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
to  foul,  and  reduces  the  difference  of  level  between  the  , 22,015,  J.  Lowe,  Flooring  Cramps.— 22,072,  j.  Slater, 
flushing  supply  and  the  outlet  sj-phon.  ; Fiw-grates.— 22,093,  W.  Bannochie,  Fire-grates.- 22,103, 

'•  T-i  . . - - Defrie.s,  Window-frames. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

7, 4S6,  J.  Whittaker,  Brick-presses,— 9,131,  J.  Kunz  and 
Hofgraff,  Portable  Building  as  a Military  Hospital. — 


so-called  anticipations  of  that  design,  so  far  as  proved 
before  him,  were  never  practically  sold  at  all,  and,  m 
his  opinion,  on  the  evidence,  it  was  established  that 
the  plaintiffs'  design  had  distinct  advantages  over 
the  prior  design  for  similar  articles  which  had  been 
put  in  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  defendants.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  ]daintiffs  had  established 
their  case  and  were  entitled  to  the  usual  injunction 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  damages  and  the  costs  of  the 
action. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


Adams,  Ventilating  and  Disinfecting 
814,  W.  Wat.son,  Man-hole  Frames  and 


743.— DooK  Bolts:  J.  Cathrein  (/wwi/rweXO  — This  is 
a plan  for  operating  the  bolts  of  a door  by  mean.s  of  two 
cords,  which  are  placed  in  any  part  of  the  room  desired. 

One  tassel  closes  and  the  other  opens  the  holt  and  the  door. 

6.143.— Nails  or  Tacks  : 7'.  (/.  Tarhinson  and  others. 

‘till  directly  ll.e  plamtilT.-  j -The  -J;  ';_hich  are  the  .9.=...  H.  Proees,  for^inishing  Wood  Veneers, 

design  was  put  on  the  market  it  at  once  acquired  ^ -20  360,  D 

considerable  popularity  and  a large  sale.  ^hc,  . , _ Apphances.- 

ii,8og. — .Stair-treads,  Door-stei’s,  Sic.:/.  ^Filling,  their  Covers. 

— A perforated  piece  of  suitable  material  is,  according  co 
this  invention,  made  to  lit  over  small  oval  or  circular  blocks 
of  india-rubber,  the  blocks  being  kept  in  place  by  the 
perforations.  The  pl.Tte  may  be  changed  or  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  or  renewing  the  blocks  as  they  become 
worn. 

17,923.— Ventilators  ; F.  and  L.  A'or7?<rn— According 
to  this  invention,  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  flaps,  the 
series  is  united  by  a brass  rod  and  controlled  with  a worm 
and  snail-wheel  which  operates  all  the  flaps  at  once. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
November  27. — 22,696,  J.  Mitchell  and  W.  .Morrison, 
.'itoves,  Register  Grates,  &c. — 22,727,  H.  Collett,  Sanitary 
Closet  Basin  and  Trap.  — 22,730,  A.  Buecher,  Rust- 
preventive  Paints. — 22,738,  J.  Worsfold,  Heating  Build- 
ings, &c.— 22,747,  M.  V^an  der  Peck,  .Automatic  Flushing 
Apparatus. 

November  28.-22.778,  W.  Bodin,  Flushing  .Appar.atus. 
—22,781.  W.  Allen,  Water-closets  or  Water-closet  Basins. 
- 22,790,  W.  Osment,  Hanging  of  Sliding  Window  Sashes. 
— 22.818,  H.  Mork,  Holding  or  Supporting  Devices  for 
Gas-pipes,  S:c. — 22,873,  J-  ^‘loore.  Step-ladders. --22, 892, 
E.  Halmshand,  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Paviors  and 
Slabs,  with  Slag  or  Granite  Chips. — 22,897,  B.  Brameld, 
Baths  and  Lavatories. — 22,924,  T.  Mills,  Silent  Draught- 
preventing  Rolling  Doors. — 22,935,  J.  Fenton,  Dr.tuglu- 
preventers  for  Doors. — 22,940,  T.  Hildebrand,  Roofing 
Tiles  or  Plateo. — 22,961,  F.  Crane,  Paints  or  Driers. 

November  30. — 22, 978, T.  Potter,  Fire-resisting  Floor.s. — 
. r-ii'  22,986,  T.  Atkins,  Detachable  Sash-hfter  Lever. — 22,989, 

Institution  0/  Ch'il  Engineers. — Mr.  E.  B.  Ellington  ^ Ingr.am.  Wood  Paving. — 22,991,  A.  Jones,  Door 
on  " Hydraulic-power  Supply  in  London/'  8 pm.  Handles  and  Catches. — 23,012,  J.  Stephenson  and  .A. 

A.  A.  Lyric  C/kA— .'Special  Smoking  Concert,  to  be  held  , jjornan.  Sliding  Windows.— 23.018,  L.  King,  Wood,  Tile, 
■■  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  Charing  Cross.  8 p.m.  ! and  Panel. — 23,024,  J.  Neal,  Handle  for  Tools.— 23,033, 

C.  Mathias,  Self-closing  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. — 23,038,  R. 
Robinson  and  R.  Buck,  Brick  Cutting  Tables. 

December  i. — 23,097,  J.  Wallace  and  N.  McCreedy, 
Saw. — 23.090,  B.  Duclos,  Iron  Buildings. — 23,100,  F.  Dy* 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  15. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  .Meeting).— 
Mr.  H.  J.  Orlord  on  “Continuous  Automatic  Railway- 
Brakes."  7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  December  j8. 

Royal  Inslitute  p/  British  Atchiiects.—'Sl's.  William 
Simpson  on  “ The  Classical  Influence  in  the  Architecture 
of  the  Indus  Region  and  Afghanistan."  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Vlx.  E.  J.  Castle,  Q.C.,  on 
“ The  Valuation  {.Metropolis)  Bill,  1893."  8 p.m. 

l^eds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  - Mr. 
F.  W.  Troup  on  " The  Use  of  Seconds."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  December  19. 


Glasgow  Architectural  AssoctaUon.—%  p. 

Wednesday,  December  20. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Adjourned  Meeting  for  further 
discussion  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs's  paper  on  “ Carriage- 
way Pavements  for  Large  Cities."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  lYorks'  Institution. — 
.Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  G.  L.  Burton  on 
“ A Tour  in  South  .Africa."  8 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

, ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  29. — By  A.  Richards  (at  Tottenham) ; 15  to 
25  (odd),  Park-lane,  Tottenham,  f.,  1,000/. 

Dece.mber  4.— By  P.  G.  Geen  : Nos.  23.  24,  Newing- 
ton Green,  f.,  r.  84/.,  1,250/. — By  Norman  &•  Son:  2 to 
16  (even),  Lamprell-st.,  Victoria  Pk.,  and  i,  Jodrel!-rd., 
u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.  los.,  300/.;  67,  Abhey-rd.,  St.  John's 
Wood,  u.t.  57  3TS.,  g.r.  15/.,  810/. — By  Walker  ir  Runts: 
10,  New-rd.,  Whitechapel,  u.t.  73  j-rs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  175/.; 
7,  Walden-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  28/.,  42/.;  144, 
Jubilee-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  92/. — By  F. 
Parley:  Two  plots  of  f.  lan(S,  Highfie!d-rd.,  Bounds' 
Green,  60/.  ; 18,  20,  Compton-st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t.  17  yrs., 
g.r.  31/.  los.,  r.  110/.,  305/.  ; 168,  Fairbridge-rd.,  Holloway, 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  26/.,  150/.  ; 53,  Vorley-rd.,  u.t.  57 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  26/.,  i6o/. 

Dece.mher  5.— By  lY.  /.  Coltman:  6,  Barnet-ter., 
Leytonstonc,  f..  r.  22/..  230/. — By  Debenham,  Tervson,  <5rt 
Co.  : 39  to  51  (odd),  Higbgale-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  f.,  area 
32,900  ft..  6,250/. ; 44,  Rushton-st.,  Ho.vton,  u.t.  47  yr.s,, 
g.r.  4/.  ijs.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — Mark  Licit  ^ Son  : 21  to 
07  (odd),  Bow  Lane,  Poplar,  f.,  750/.;  31,  Zetland-st. , 
Bromley,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  260/.  ; 33,  35,  Zetland-st., 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  520/.  ; 42,  West-av.,  Walthamstow, 
u.t.  01  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  26/.,  235/. — By  Brougham,  Rogers, 
6r*  Co.  : 13,  Boyson-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 
r.  38/.,  350/.  : 70,  Inville-rd.,  u.i.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  220/.  ; 
iQi  to  107  (odd),  Inville-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  1,115/.  • 
67  to  73,  and  109,  III,  and  113,  Inville-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
26/.  15s.,  1,415/. 

December  6. — By  Ellis,  Morris,  ^ Co. ; 24,  Aylesford- 
st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  350/. — By /enkins  &• 
Sons:  55,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  Peckhain,  f.,  r.  32/.,  450/.; 
23,  25,  Douglas-st.,  Deptford,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r. 
82/.  los.,  585/.  ; 6,  Creek-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/., 

10/.  ; 31,  Westeria-road,  Lewisham,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

.^64.— Flushing  Closets:  /.  -V^rr///.— According  to 
this  invention  a syphon  trap  is  fixed  at  the  outlet  of  the 
foot  pipe,  and  an  air  pipe  is  connected  with  the  outlet 
syphon  and  the  water  level  in  the  flush  lank  for  the  purpose 
of  economising  the  water  and  securing  an  efficient  flush. 

^06. — Draught  Pre\estf-RS:  L.  L.  Gough.— .\ccotd- 
ing  to  this  invention  a strip  of  wood  to  which  is  affixed  a 


and  J.  Wells,  Chimney  Pots. — 23,111,  H.  Lake,  Setting  r.  24/.,  180/. — By  A.  ^ H.  Potter^:  4,  Chapel  Row, 
Saws. — 23,i'2,  H.  Lake,  Apparatus  for  Closing  Doors. — Willesden,  f.,  130/.  ; 4,  5,  Bridge-st.,  Kilhurn,  u.t.  65  yrs., 
23,120,  W.  Wilson  and  W.  Priest,  Manufacture  of  Paints  ■ g.r.  lol.,  r.  58/.,  320/.  ; 6g,  Brondesbury-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs., 
or  Paints  MateriaK.  g.r.  10/.  los.,  r.  60/.,  450/. — By  D.  ] oung ; L.g.r.  of 

Df-CEMber  3. — 23.168,  H.  Lanchester,  Construction  of  1 99/.  6s.,  Siewart's-rd.,  &c.,  Wandsworth-rd.,  u.t.  S4  yrs., 
Fireproof  Floors,  (itc. — 23,208  and  23,209,  W,  .AUen,  ' g.r.  30/.  los.,  1,300/.  ; i4,  16,  28  or  36  (even),  Arlington- 
Chimney  Cowls.  rd.,  Ealing,  f.,  r.  196/.,  2,515/-  i a plot  of  f.  land,  .Arlington- 

rd.,  lot. ; 10,  A’icior  Parade,  H.arrow-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  760/.  J 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  Victor  Parade,  f.,  r.  40/.,  460/.  : 1-,  Secker-st., 

18,798,  T.  Martin,  Pipe  Wrenches. — 19.681,  H.  Barrance  Waterloo-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  430/.,  200/.— By 
and  K.  Simmons.  Attachment  of  Knobs  to  Spindles. — W.  A.  Blakemore:  17,  19,  53.  55.  57.  Mayfield-rd., 
20,093,  A.  Marchant,  Window  Ventilator.- 20,780,  W.  Walthamstow,  f.,  550/.  ; i,  2,  3,  Prospect  Cottages,  f-,  420/.; 
Cruikshanks,  Syphons  for  Cisterns.— 20,832,  J.  .-Atherton,  1 188  to  190,  West  Green-td..  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  52/.,  855/.  ; 
Waste  Water-closets. — 21,304,  D.  McLean,  Waste-Pre-  , 486,  488,  West  Green-rd.,  f.,  r.  49/.,  720/. ; f. g.r.  of  12/.,  West 
verting  Valves  for  Water-closet  Service  Cisterns,  &c. — Green-rd.,  reversion  in  74  yrs.,  240/.;  “Mary’s  Cottage' 
,394,  T.  W.  Keith,  Testing  and  Flushing  of  Drain-pijws,  I and  garden,  f.,  785/.;_44^lo  58  (even),  Willow-rd.,  f., 


Soil-pipes,  S:c. — 21,477,  W.  Lindsay,  Treads  or  Wearing  | 1,055/.  t 44.  Cornwall-rd.,  Westbourne-pk., 
Surfaces  for  Floors,  Staircases,  iSic.— 21,472,  W.  Wheeler,  ' g.r.  13/.,  r.  75/.,  550/. 


Li.t.  69  yrs., 


Dec.  1 6,  1893.] 
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pECESiiiEK  7. — By//.  J.  Bromley:  Two  f.  houses  with 
hiiilder'.s  premises,  Chapei-rJ.,  Norwood  ; and  i to  5, 
Orchard  cottai^es, 1,680/ — By  Holcombe  <5^  Belts : 5J,  .St. 
Jame.s’s-sq.,  Notcinj;  Hill,  f.,  r.  50/.,  650/ — By  Ntivhon 
<£h  Co.  : T.g.r.  of  10/.,  Baih-rd.,  Chiswick,  reversions  in 
81  yrs.,  255/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10.'.,  Waldo-rd.,  Kensal  ( heen, 
ilitto  in  81  yr.s,,  235/  ; f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Ho.\ton-st.,  Ho.tton, 
diuo  in  27_  yrs.,  950/.— ]>y  IK  T.  Marsh-.  12,  Clifton 
Villas,  T^laida  Vale,  11. 1.  48  yrs.,  g.r  loi.,  700/ — By  JioucH 
Purk/tousc : s,  Hugo-rd.,  Tiifnell  I’ark,  ii.t.  75  yrs., 
g.r.  6/.,  355/  — By  Poster  <5?*  Cranjicld:  79,  81, 

<'>leiiarni-rd..  Hackney,  and  plot  of  land,  f.,  560/ — 
By  Messrs.  Chadtvick : 69,  Robcri-st.,  Hampstead-rd.,  u.t. 
29  yrs.,  g.r.  41'.,  r.  50/.,  435/.;  i.g.r.  of  64/  as.,  Drummoiid- 
.si.,  u.t.  25^  yrs.,  g.r.  ii4,  8to/.;  i.g.r.  of  3J7/.,  George-st., 
u.t.  2o3  yrs.,  g.r.  69/,  2,640/.;  i.g.r.  of  56/.,  u.t.  16? yrs., 
g.r.  29/.,  215/. ; i.g.r.  of  109/.  Ss.,  u.t.  35^  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.  8s., 
885/.;  i.g.r.  of  35/.,  Ku.ston-st.,  u.t.  25 J yr.s.,  g.r.  los.,  330/.; 
i.g.r.  of  20/.,  Cobourg-rd.,  u.t.  25^  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  140/.;  i.g.r. 
of  75/.,  William-st..  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  igL,  595/.:  i.g.r.  of 
^/.  18.S.,  Munsler-sq.,  &c.,  u.t.  28^  yrs.,  g.r.  41/.  6s.,  450Z.; 
I.g.r.  of  248/.,  Clarence  Gardens,  &.C.,  u.t.  29,1  yrs.,  g.r. 
74/.  12s.  6d.,  1,670/.:  i.g.r.  of  96/.  6s.  6d,,  Roben-st.,  u.t. 
29!  jTS.,g.r.  32/.,  650^.;  i.g.r.  of  186/.  8s.,  Red  Hill-st., 
&c..  u.t.  29S  yrs.,  g.r.  60/,  1,245/.;  t-g-r-  of  183/.,  Princes.s- 
St.,  u.t.  2C  yrs.,  g.r.  6cl.,  1,210/.:  i.g.r.  of  2i/.,  Little  Grove- 
st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  140/. — By  IK.  Bradley  (at 
Woolwich):  137,  Parkdale-rd.,  Plumstead,  f.,  370/. 

DECKMUiii?  8. — By  IK.  B.  Halleti:  75,  Oakficld-rd., 
Pence,  f.,  r.  42/.,  550/.  ; No.  427,  Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  28 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/,,  r.  40/.,  560/.— By  (7.  A.  M'ilkinson  Son  : 
i68,  170,  Seven  Sisters '-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  82  yrs., 
g.r.  8i.  8s.,  r.  105/.,  485/.  ; 59,  61,  Warwick  Gardens, 
Kensington,  u.t.  56  jts.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  165/.,  1,345/.— By 
Green  Son:  2 and  4,  Triniiy-rd.,  Penge,  f.,  r,  57/., 
8^0/.  ; 6 to  58  (even),  Trinity-rd.,  f.,  4,193/.  ; 31  1045  (odd), 
Trinity-rd.,  f.,  1,393/.;  “ Pir  Villa,”  Crampton-rd.,  f., 
285/.  ; 68  and  71,  King.swood-rd.,  f.,  643/.  : 55  to  67  (odd), 
Kingswood-rd.,  f.,  1,490/.  ; 71  to  79,  Ridsdale-rd.,  f.,  510/. ; 
140,  142,  and  144,  and  stabling,  Gipsy  Hill,  u.t.  76  yrs., 
g.r.  21/.,  r.  73/.  I2S.,  430/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
vd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.C. 

ton  9/0/a  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/1  ‘ 
Sequoia,  U.S, ft, cu  3/3 
Ash,  Canada  load  s/io/o  3/15/0 

Birch,  do a/19/0  3/10/0 

Ehn,  do 3<yo 

Fir.  DaaCslc,  &c,  1/5/0 

Oak.  do s/iS/o  5/0/0 

Canada  S/10/0  7/0,0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/ic/o  3/5/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  9/5/0  4/10,0 

t-ath,  D’ntsic,  fath  4/to/o  S/io/o 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  S/to/o 
Wainscoi,  Riga, 

&c..log o/e'n  x/.o’r 

Odess.a,  crown  .... 

Deals,  Finland 
and  St  1st  std  loo  S/o/o  lo/io/o 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  7/10/0  9'o/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

yellow  ....  to/0/0  i3'io/o 
■"  8/0/0  g/o/o 

- 8/10/0  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  i6,'o/d 

Whn»  8/0/0  i6/to/o 

aa/io/o  39/10/0 


9/5/0  4/10/c 


Do.  and  yellow.. 


White  Sea...., 
Canada,  Pine  it 
Do.  do.  and  .... 
Do.  do.  3rd  Stc. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3td 
and  . 


6/10/0  7/15/0 
6/0/0  7/5/0 
3/0/0  15/0/0 


0/5/3  0/7/0 

ft  /!! 


New  Brunswick 
I Battens,  all  kinds 
I Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 (n.  prep. 

ist o/'o/fi  e/15/0 

Do.  and  0/7/6  0/13' 

Other  qualities—  ' 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Henduras,  ..&c 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio . 

B.ahla  7/0/0  18/0/0  I Tar 

Satin,  St.  Do-  1 

mingo  ....  0/0/6  0/1/3  I 


TIMBER  (conrfnurd). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0I0/7  o/t/e 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3)  e^/7 

METALB. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 


a/3’9  0^0/0 


Copper— British 

cake  and  ingot  46/5/0  46  lo/o 
Best  selected  ..  47  o/o  47/10/0 
Sheets,  strong..  55/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bats 437,6431*6 

YHLLOWMHTALid  0/0/4J  0/0/5 

---  9/8/9  9'»o 


LEA 


BK  AUFORIJ  (Votks.).— For  the  erection  of  Weslevati  chapel  .ind 
-Schools.  Siimiiierliridge.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morlc-y,  architect,  209,  Swan 
Arc.ide,  Braiifortl:— 

.Masons' -n'ork. — AUieniian  Simpson.  Harrog.ite..  "1 

yoiiters'  7ivrt. — Settle,  Summerbridqe  

7'/«'«/iri-j'7£,(7r/’.— I.indley,  Leeds  I Total 

/’An.Vrr/'i' tcyrX'. — Laycock,  ilarrogatu (*  ,£1,974 

Siafors' — Ua^  nes,  Harrogali; I 

y’a„/(’frj’7iyr-4'.— Varlev  & RoeDiick,  Thornton  ..  I 


CAMBRIIK'rK. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  resit 
l.ymlenode-road.  for  Mr.  Allred  Kett.  Mr.  Frank  Waters,  arc 
( . aniliridge 

W.  Saint,  CamI.rAlge  £i,543  o 

[No  competition, J 


C.'WIiRSIi.AM  (l)xonl.  — I'or  excavating,  road-iiiaki 
faveishain  HiU,  lor  the  Local  Hoard 

•fCC  iSr  sons £455  o | Collier&  Catley  

k,  liridgeman  450  o G.  S.  Lewis,  Reading •. 

‘.Talbot  360  o|  •Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estim.-ue,  £342.) 


COV'ENTKV.  — For  c.anying  out  additions  to  Messrs.  Pool, 
Loriimer.  & Tabberer's  lactory  at  Foleshill.  near  Coventry.  Mr.  T. 
K.  Tickiier,  arcldtect,  7,  HUliop-sircet.  Coventry  ; — 

W.  Starkie £t.3S4  I W.  H.  Littler  £1.080 

W,  Hanson  1.350  C.  Gailick 1,070 

T.  iSc  H.  Herhert  1.225  U.  Kelley  >.020 

C.  Haywood 1.190  [ C.  Wiight 1,017 

1,117  D.  Clarke.  Foleshill*  925 

1,110 1 •Accepted. 


T.  Glover  & Son. . 


DORCHESTER.-Accepted  for  th 
yards  ot  rough  gravel.  Sic.,  lor  the  To’ 
Borough  Surveyor,  Dorchester;  — 


n Sand  and  Gravel  Co.,  Moreton 

n,  near  Dorchester  4s.  id. 

Delivered  at  Dorchester  Station. 


DKOITWICH. — For  the  supply  of  2,oco  yds.  blue  vitrified  kcr 
also  Rowley  Rag  cubes,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  ii.  Godlrt 
Borough  Siirvejor,  Droitwicli 

AVfA. 

J.  T.  Wood  iSr  Bros.,  Wordsley 6s.  per  doz.  pieces. 

I13  Ollier  tenders,  ranging  from  55.  lod.  to  gs.  per  doz.J 
Setts. 

A.  Alien,  Worcester .ras,  3d.  per  ton. 

U other  lenders  at  14s.  6d.  pet  ton.J 


LONDON.— For  exterior  cleaning.  See.,  at  Middle-row  Schools. 

for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr,  T.  j.  Bailey,  Arthitect ; 

Kady  £212  5 o I Marchatit  & Hirst ..£i6g  o o 

Cowley  Jkllmke  ....  178  4 6 F.  T.  Cliinclien*  ....  159  o o 


LONDON,  -For  remtnlng  four  partitions  on  tlie  first  flour,  ami 
two  on  the  second  llour,  of  the  Old  Castlo-strect  School,  White- 
chapel. and  providing  and  living  six  new  giazed  partitions  m lieu  of 
them,  for  the  School  Board  lor  London 

W.  Neil £714  o 1 [ W.  Cregar  A:  Son £—8  o 

D.  Gibb  & Co 288  10  I Caliian  & Co.,  Commer- 

J.T.  Rol»cy 2R0  0 cial-road* 182  0! 

F.  J.  Coxhead 241  o | 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Coiimiitlec  for  acceptance. 


I.ONDt)N.— For  rebuilding  the  hoys'  offices  nt  the  I.cndoii 
l ields  School  at  a lurther  distance  from  tlie  school  building,  ami 
for  roaking  the  necess.iry  connexions  to  the  existing  drainage,  for 
ihejjchool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  j.  Hailey,  Architect 

- ..£233  I Stevens  Bros..  Finsbury- 
...  187  park,  N.* £156 


McCormick  ft  Sons  . . . 


• Recommended  by  the  Works  Corainiltee  for  acceptau 


LCINDON.-For  erecting  a manual  ti 
Gainsborough-road,  Hackney  Wick;  f< 
present  used  for  this  purpose  into  a laum..,  ...  ... 

■Ij®  cO'’'-i’ed  playgrounds,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 


ining  centre  on  the  .site  in 
convening  the  room  at 
.and  for  altering 


For  brickwork  in 
cement,  add. 

£7  IS  o 


E.  Proctor  £r,i28  18 

F.  G.  Minler 1,115  o - u u 

McComiick  & Sons  .......  1,114  Q o 10  o o 

M’m.  Grcgar  it  Sons  1,019  0 o 30  o o 

E.  Houghton*  Son,  Stroud 

( .reen.  N,»  003  0 o 9 o o 

• Kecomniended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


EALING.— For  the  electric  lighting  station,  Ealing.  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Buddings,  Ealing:— 

W.  Gibbm  * Son  ..£0,761  0 li  | J.  Allen  & Sons  . . ..£8.426  13  0 
J.  Mowlem  & Co. ..  8,003  o o iJ.Dotey&Co,  ....  7,9:0  o o 

S.  iSf  W.  Patlmson  8,584  0 o Henry  Vernon 7,610  6 lo 

W.  H.  Lordoti  & 1 Wilkin.son  Bros.*  ..  7,38t  o o 

Son 8,461  0 0 I • Accepted. 


GUSPORT  (Hants). — l-'or  the  erection  of  new  voluntary  schools, 
for  the  Gosport  and  Alverstoke  School  Council.  Mr.  Harry  A,  F. 
Smith,  architect,  Star  Chambers,  Gosport  1 — 


I.  B.arton  ., 

J.  Croad.... 
•f.  P.  Hall  .. 


Wm.  Kapley  i Son.  3,657  1 

H.  J.  Evans 3,644  1 

W.  £.  Lane  & Son, 

Gosport  (accepted)  3,489  1 


ao/is/o  0/0/0 


brands  

Sheet,  Eng(Uh, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft, 
and  upwards.... 

Pipe 

: l^N  c — English 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagno  et/5/0  0/0/c 

Tin — Straits 76/0/0  76/10  0 

Australian 76/5/0  76, '15/0 

English  Ingots..  8i/o/o  81/10/0 

Banca 79/10080/0/0 

BUllton  ........  76111/0  77/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed too  90/0/0  3o.’2  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  55  o.'o  o'o'o 

Do.  Ceylon 96  15/0  o'oo 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  26  13/a 

Rapeseed,  English 

...pale 93/0/0  23'5'o 

Do.  brown  ai/io,lo  o/o/o 

/3a  /6  Cottonseed  ref....  ao  lo/o  si/o/a 

I*  /si  Oleine 92/0/0  94/0/0 

4/0/0  13/0/0  Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  s/0/0 

8/0/0  *0/0/0  I Do,  refined ^0/0  la/o/o 

-I-.-  _ Stockholia 

barrel  0/18/6  o/rg'o 

Archangel  0/19/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

tCommunicaiions  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
mot  later  than  10  a.m.  an  Thursdays.] 


GREAT  TOTMAM  (Essex). — For  the  enlargement,  &c.,  of 
school  buildings,  ilc..  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Cliiia.  Pertwee. 
arcliiluct,  Chelinsford  i— 

W.  E.  Letch  £»6o  I Jolin  Gozzett  £220 

Hy.  Potter  330  Josli.  Smith 316 

ThOi.  Wilding 225  I Ward,  Great  Tolham  • 210 

• Accepted. 


HARRnW.ON-THE-HIL 
Mr.  J.  S.  Blake,  surveyor:— 

Joseph  Dorey £4:2  c 

F.  T.  Chinchen 385  ; 


—For  additions  to  I-angdalc  House. 
0 I A.  Potter £372  o 0 


IPSWICH. — For  about  ninety  tons  of  y-in.  c.i.  pipes 
ive  tons  of  conucxions,  for  the  Corporation,  Mr.  H.  K< 
iigineer,  kVateiworks,  Ip.swicii  : — 


J.  Romans  & Son  .. . 
Newton  Chamliers  . 

E.  * W.  Haley 

Liuilaw  * Son 

Silverters 

ClayCross  Iron  Co... 

J.  * S.  Roberts 

Hampton  & Co 

Finnstown  Bros 

Birtley  Iron  Co 

C.  S.  Mailett  & Co... 

J.  Gibbs  & Co 

Cochrane  * Co 

Daks  * Co 

J.  Skelton  & Co 

Staveley  Iron  Co 

Stanton  Iron  Co.,  ne.-i 


LONDON.-For  interi..  

Gardens  Schools,  Netting  Hill,  for 

£229 

Sealey 153 

Macey  * Son  148 

I’cattie  * Axtilc 143 

Itady  ,27 


cleaning  and  painting  at  the  Oxford 
11  e—  sciiooi  Board  for  London 

Po'd'-’n £iis  o 


Clif.on  

Head  * Son  

F.  T.  Cliinchen  • 

•Accepted. 


LONDON-— For  interior  cleaning.  &c.,  ;it 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Architect 

-^350  o I Clifton £248  ■ 


t"T°: 


Head  & Sons  . . 
90  o I F.  T.  Chinchen*. 
•Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  at  Duckiiigham-road  Schools, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London  : 

Peattic  &Axtile  £215  ol  Lyford  £136  0 

Polden  189  o(  F.  T.  Chinchen 135  n 

Cowley  & Drake loS  s | He.ad  & Son  123  5 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  at  Kenmont  Gardens,  for  ll 
School  Board  (or  London 

1-yford £271  2 B I F.  T.  Chinchen  ....£124  o 

Peattie  & Axtile 168  o n Marchaiit  i:  Hirst  ..  118  0 

Cowley  & Drake..,.  133  16  8{ 


LONDtlN.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  for  the  Governors  of  Clirist's  Hospiwl  .Mr.  Henry  S.  Lciri;. 
arcliitect.  (Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Theobalds 

Perry  * Co.  £3.750  I Nighting.alc £3,393 

Bywaiers  & Sons  3,507  Ch.arteris  3.363 

AshliyBros 3.493  llall,  Beddall,  * Co i.ato 

Dove  Bros 3.44S  I 


LONDON.— For  i 
Willesden-liine,  for  t 
architect;— 

J.  Dorey*  Co.....  i 
G.  Lyford  

Rochdale,  Cover, 

& Smith 

J.  S.  Davis 

J.  Honour  & Son 


Mr.  D.  J. 

Penny  & Co £1. 

D.  Cronin  i. 

T.  Nye i, 

H.  Morecroft 1,1 

T.  Bendon  t, 

S.  Hipwell,  Wis- 
bech*  I,, 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— For 
atcr-tank  at  tlie  st 
\*estrj;  of  St.  Panci 
Victoria-street,  Londi 

Holme  & King 

Moivlem  & Co 


dford  Pitcher .. 


ig  and  canstructing  an  underground 
jii  i.i  Kmg's-road,  Camden  Town,  lor  the 
Professor  Henry  Robinson,  C.E..  13, 

..£1.262  [ Ballard  £i,oflo 

..  r,344  I Mellor 1,076 

..  t,i9S  I Jackson  & Son  1.055 

..  r,t43  I Killingback  & Co.»  902 

•Accepted. 


• Accepted. 


ASPATRIA  (Cnmberlaud).- 

boandary  walls,  nnd  master's  I-. 

School  Board.  Messrs.  Molfat  & Rentley.  architects,  Whiteha 
Quantities  supplied 


ami  Manches 


William  Beaty  ....£6,8c6  _ , 
ijoseph  Coulthard  6,406  16  r 
IS.  MeWhinney  ..  6,204  6 0 
lames  J.  Wilson  ..  6.090  0 iS 
ILance  Ferguson  ..  6.083  >6 
iCray,  Mason,  & Co.  5,761  16  6 


Maxwell  &Toppm 

•Accepted, 


CoUrge-chainbcrs,  Richmc 

Sweet  * Loder  £r.479  I Lillywhite 

Lansdowne  * Co. i..»93  Hunt  (accepted 


:hester-road.  

:hambcrs.  Bradford 

Mason. — Phineas  Diake 
yoiKcr.—V/.  C.  Bogg.... 
Shn/t  Fitters.— CB.7e  Bros., 


FtU7’. 


Towi 


Plasterer.  — ]6tm  Leman 

5/nAr.i-.-IIiii&  Nelson  

i'’ai»irrr.f,-Wm.  Hifd&Sun  

Iron/onnders.—V..  * W.  U.  Haley  . 


LIMAVADV  (Ireland).— For  providing  and  l.aying 
i.  water-pipes.  Dungiven,  for  the  Union  Guardians. 

Macassey,  C.  E..  Bel/ast  i— 

Work  and  Material.  — Daniel  Christln, 

Coleraine ;£r,c 

H'ort  and  Material. — R.  Rogers,  Liiiiavady  . . i,c 
Work  and  Material. — Deceny,  Dungiven  ....  i,c 
/fork  and  Material. — W.  Williamson,  Coleraine  £ 
//'or-t.— James  McLatnon,  Belfast  (accepted)  . . 
Material.— Vimts,  Belfast  . 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  offices,  i 
connexion  with  the  Central-street  School.  St.  Luke's,  and  for  pre 
vidmg  a new  system  of  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for  Londor 
Mr.  I . J.  Hailey,  Architect 

G,  S.  S.  Williams  & Son£r, 039  o I H.  Knight*  Sons,  Tot- 
E.  Houghton  & Suns  ..  957  o|  tenhaiv' 

• KeconuiiendeU  by  tlie  Works  Commit 


LONDON.— For  erecting  a deaf  centre  and  a laundry  centre  on 
the  site  in  Stanhope-street : and  also  for  enclosing,  draining,  and 
tar-paving  the  additional  land  which  has  been  aenuired,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Uailey.  -Vrchiiect 

For  brickwork  in 

17  3 £94  15^0  ■ 

McConmek  * Sons  2,142  0 o r6  o o 

A.  Salter  a.ica  o 0 33  0 o 

Cowley  * Drake 2,095  0 0 24  ro  o 

H.  Knight  & Sons 2,032  0 o 30  10  0 

F.  G.  Minter :,938  o 0 35  o o 

E.  Houghton  & Son,  Stroud 

Green,  N.» i,88o  o o -9  o 0 

• Recommended  by  the  AVorks  Committee  for  acceptance. 


C.  Lyford £3.564 

AV,  Richardson  3,378 

T.  Bendon 3.023 

R.  Ballard 2.929 

Rochelle,  Gover,  & Smith  ....  2.72t 

G.  Wiinpey  & Co 2.718 

C,  Hooper 2.^5 

J.  Dorey  * Co„  Brentford*  ..  2,734 
• Accepted. 


Extra  for  Stone. 
....£829  18  8 
....  134  9 9 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  erecting  sick  horse  infirmary,  for  the 
A’estry  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  AV.  Mr.  William  Weaver, 
architect : — 

Bucketidge  Bros..  Kensington  £467  17  0 


Mr.  William  Weaver,  architect 

Buckeridge  Bros,.  Kensington  

Five  other  fenders. 


LONDON.— For  re-lniilcling  Heath's 
Kensington.  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Archibald  G 
architect.  3.  Crosveiior.sireet,  W.  <Ju 
Dunk  & Bousfield.  Bllliter-square-buildings.  RC.  1— 

AVetherilt,  Lee.  & Martin  £2,355  | Gregory  & Co £2,177 


s Livery  Stables,  H.ans-rond, 
'■ — a.  M.P.  Mr.  Basil  Slade. 
' 's  supplied  by  Messrs. 


■.049 


Bush  *Sons. . 


J.  Holmes,  Tcrrace-road,  South  Hackney £205  , 


iNDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  "Albion 
rn.'  Lviiristoii-road,  South  Hackney  for  Mr.  C.  Holland  :— 

Harvey  AValworth  £202  10  I J.  Holmes.  Terrace-road, 

’'  ■'I  ’."a®  South  Hackney* £18815 
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LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  waler.closeis  and  sanitary  v 
It  St.  Matthews  Schools.  Canonbury:— 

lioskins,  Westminster  ° ° 


NI-WCASTLE-i'>N-TYNE.— For  the  construction  of  foimdalions. 

City  Asvlum  extension,  Gosfonh,  for  the  \ isiting  Committee.  Mr. 

1.  W,  Dyson,  architect,  18.  Grali(^r-sireel.  NewcaStle-on-T>nc. 
■(  iiiantities  by  .Mr.  George  Connell,  42,  Crainger.'treet,  Newcastle : 
iJitk  Brown.  j;  L Simpson. 

W C Tvric  D.  N.  Bnins. 

I L 'Millar.'  'o^n  Ferguson.  Newcastle.* 

L & W,  Lowry.  ijos.  E'liott 

» Accepted  on  schedule  of  prices.  Comparatis^  approximate  esti- 
mates ranged  from  to  over  ,£13,000. 


SOl’THAMPTON.— For  road-making,  kerbmg.  channellmg.  and 
fencing  no  the  Hev.iis  Hilt  House  F.simc.  Mr  William  Burroiiuh 
Hill  F.S.l  . sur\eyor.  Southampton 
Joseph  Butt  1 j D Osman 


, William  Burroiigh 
..^274 


Crook  A;  Batten  . 


SUTTON  ISurrev'.— For  making  up  Lewis  and  Bumell-roads^  01 
the  Sutton  Local  Board.  Mr.  Albert  D.  Greatorex,  C.L. 


E.  lies  £451  >3  6|J;B.  Potter 

W.  l^ngridge 414  7 >0  o- Osenton 

R.  Ballard 439  6 6 I Mayo  i Co. 

G.  Whimpey  43«  o ’ 

1.  MowlcmiCo 429  4 

'T.  Adams 


LSun 


ft.  Wiinpey  A:  Co 31s  10 

R.  Ballard  308  *3  ■ 

ISurveyors 


Burrage 

5 0 *0  I W.  E.  Wlieeler  .. 
vor's  estimate,  £4M'] 

J.  Mowlem  A:  Co. 

G-  Osenlou 

G.  Burrage 

Mayo  & Go 

W.Jenner  

W.  H.  Wlieeler  .. 
dinate,  £483,] 


£4=4  0 . 
39>  >9  ' 
.G7  19 


WATFORD.— For  the  supply  of  paving  slabs  for  eight  n 
streets,  for  the  Local  Board:—  j 1 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company,  283A.  Kitigsland-road, 
London,  3s.  9ld.  per  yard  super. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning  s Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  I 

J.  C.  K.  (thanks ; not  rcquiredl.— W.  K.  (yhur  question  was  duly 
answered  in  the  last  niimberl. — E.  W.  W. — J.  D.  C. — J.  P.  (no space).  [ 
All  statements  of  facts,  lists  ot  tenders,  &:c.,  must  be  accompanied  ; 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publfca. 

e are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  ' 
addresses.  1 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

U’e  aintiot  undertake  to  remm  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
Oeen  dupdicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  conununications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements  ' 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  bo  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE 
SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Stx  lines  jatMiut  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  addItloDal  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d, 

Terms  lot  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver* 
C'SMnents  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
See.,  may  be  obtalnra  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  woriU)  os.  Ad. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,«  Stamps  must  net  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  G-xsh  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  parable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOUUDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  PubOsher 
of  '•  The  Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine.sircct,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  np  (o 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY  but  " Classification  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m  on  that  day,  I'hose  Intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  ia  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


cpFrTAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

O r TISRMRNTSorORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 


MONIALS,  itc.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  senL 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,  "may  have 
la  the  Offiet.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  fru  oj 
ikarge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


"THE  Bl'ILDFR"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

the  cathedr.a,ls 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891.  to  June.  >893.) 

In  each  cxie— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series, 
CKOrSO  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  tr.indkaie  the  date  and 
style  of  ihe  several  parts:  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 


sketches  of  details.  &e. 
•t.  Canlerluty 
*2.  Liclilietd 
•3.  St.  .klhan's 
•4.  Peterboro' 

•S.  Wells 


9.  Norwich  I 17.  Llandaff  | 74.  Truro 
;o.  Rochester  18.  Oxford  24.  St.  David  s 

. I,  I.incoln  I 19.  Southwell  I *26.  k ork 

' Gloucester  I so.  Worcester  | a?.  Ripon 

- - . - Chester 

Manchester 
Carlisle 

„ _ Durham 

Post.fte-  Fl)i’R'PEN'’CE-HALFPENNYeacli,  exe'ept  1.2,3. 4.  S. 
6 7,  II,  and  26.  the  numbers  of  "TllK  Bt  ildkk '•  containing  these 
heintf  out  of  trint  : but  reprints  of  the  VIEW*.  PLAN.  AM> 
DESCRIPTION  t'K  CANTERBGRV.  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALKAN  .1, 
PETERBOROUGH,  WELLS,  EXETER,  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage^ and 
packing  of  reprints  extra ; sioglesets,  ad  ortheni 

[The  whole  ■ 


Established  1866. 


1.  Bristol 


i3;St.  PauN  121.  Bangor  \ \ e8.  Cf 

14.  Hereford  and  > 29.  Ms 

15.  Chichester  22.  St.  Asaph  ) 30.  C a 

iS  Ely  ! 24.  Winchester  I 31.  Di 


IS  (iucluding  reprints)  i< 


-pHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  series,  whfch  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  .tbove,  will  be 
continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month  until  March  next. 

'S93- 

I.  Aberdeen  Sett.  2!  5.  Iona  Ai-t'.  4 
i,  Kirkwall  Oct.  7 | 0.  Dunblane  Dec.  2 

J894. 

7 Dunkeld  yan.  6 [ srAndre^}^'^'  3 ] 3 

Post-free  FOURPENCIi  HALFPENNY  each. 


L KEREDOS  ST.  PAUL’S. 

1:5  in.  by  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post,  8d. 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


PORTFOLIOS. 

for  Presers  ing  tlie  Plates  unfoltletl,  3 


/.■yrliion : Publisher  aj'“THIZ  Bt'lI.DKK,"  Cn/herinr-sl.,  Il'.l 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

' Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents- 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PKKI’AID.  To  all  parts  of  Eurepe,  America,  Australia,  New 
.Zealand,  India.  China,  Ceylon.  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Keinittances 
(pay.able  to  DOUGLAS  FtfURDRlNIER)  should  be  addressed  lo 
tlie  Publislierof  "TheBi’II-UI'.k.  " No.4fi,  Catlietine-strcet,  W.C. 


TEE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd- 

BATH, 

rOR  AiL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONS. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcaieous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HAM  HILL  STOITB. 

7*he  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
■ invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
; of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
, despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
' and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 

I Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke* 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  i Mr.  E.  A. 
i "Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C,  [Advt, 


I Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
j Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  II.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
j Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
I damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
I flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
I granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
] Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


'quantities,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
I accurately  and  with  despatch. 

! mSTCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 

I “QUANTITY  SURVEYORS' TABLES  AND  DIARY, 

! For  1854,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/x.  [Advt. 


SFKAGUB  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for. 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


THE 

Freficli  AspMllii 

, COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House^  Ccinnon-sireeti  E.C, 

! SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
I WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
1 important  hnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

ZINC  AND  COFFEE  EOOFING. 

Fx  BRABY  Sl  CO. 

loitijOit.  a-LA^sa-ow. 


352  to  364,  Eustou-road,  N.W, 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E, 


47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 


6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUrACTURINB  AGENTS. 

NO  SOIiDEN,.  NO  ENTliRNAI.  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Woj'ks,  EXJSTON  ROAD,  LONDOX,  X,W, 
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“ London  Streets  and  Buildings  " Bill. 

HE  proposed  Bill  of 
the  London  County 
Council  under  this 
title,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  a 
necessarily  rapid 
perysalofit,  appears 
to  be,  in  the  main, 
a good  practical 
measure,  drawn  up 
so  as  to  provide  as  lar  as  possible  for  all 
contingencies  which  can  be  legally  dealt  with, 
and  its  machinery  seems  less  complicated 
ithan  might  have  been  expected  in  a Bill 
designed  to  deal  with  sucli  an  immense 
variety  of  work  and  such  a number  of 
conflicting  interests.  A certain  degree  of 
•elasticity  in  its  working  is  provided  for  in 
the  insertion  of  clauses  empowering  the 
Council  in  various  instances  and  under 
special  circumstances  to  relax  the  letter  ot 
the  general  regulations. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  and  widening 
of  streets  properly  comes  first  in  the  Bill. , 
In  providing  that  no  person  shall  commence 
to  lay  out  any  street  for  carriage  or  foot 
traffic  without  having  first  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Council,  the  ‘‘commencement’’ 
of  a street  is  prudently  defined  “as  indicating 
the  course  or  direction  thereof  either  by 
erecting  posts  or  a fence  or  other  boundary 
or  by  laying  down  lines  of  kerbing  or 
removing  .the  surface  of  the  ground;”  thus 
providing  against  that  appearance  of  a 
kind  of  right  in  virtue  of  commencement 
of  work  which  .is  sometimes  not  without  its 
influence  .in  a couj't  ot  law.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find,  alter  the  policy  which  the 
Council  has  already  displayed  in  regard  to 
gates  and  bars,  that  the  idea  of  semi-private 
streets  is  entirely  discountenanced.  Among 
the  grounds  for  refusing  to  sanction  a plan 
of  a street  are  named,  when  the  street,  being 
3.  carriage-way,  does  not  form  a connexion 
between  two  streets  of  similar  class,  and 
when  any  street  is  proposed  to  be  formed 
"without  being  open  at  both  ends  from  the 
ground  upwards.”  As  far  as  the  latter 
provision  refers  to  a street  closed  by  a wall 
or  a building  at  one  end  we  should  of  course 
entirely  concur  in  it,  on  sanitaiy^  grounds  ; 
but  with  that  exception  both  these  are  what 
Ave  should  call  doctrinaire  clauses.  They 
urould  prevent  for  .all  .time  that  occasional 


formation  of  retired  and  semi  - private 
streets  which  is  one  of  the  privileges 
most  valued  by  wealthy  residents  in 
a great  city,  and  the  present  existence  of 
which  to  a certain  extent  is  one  of  the 
agreeable  features  of  London ; and  there 
are  certainly  special  occasions  when  the 
enclosure  of  one  end  of  a street  by  an  open 
railing  (so  as  not  to  interfere  with  ventila- 
tion) would  be  a concession  which  might  be 
made  without  any  detriment  to  the  general 
public,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
tenants  of  the  street.  But  these  days  are 
over,  and  the  interest  of  those  who  traverse 
the  streets  is  to  be  considered  solely,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the 
residents  in  the  houses  which  line  them. 
Are  not  these  latter  also  a portion  of  “the 
public?”  We  do  not  see  any  provision  for 
the  occasional  relaxation  of  this  regulation 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  but  such  a 
provision  might  well  have  been  made.  The 
provisions  as  to  the  width  of  streets  seem  on 
the  other  hand  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little 
liberality.  The  average  requirement  for  a 
carriage-way  is  40  ft.  clear,  or  20  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  the 
nearest  external  wall  or  fence  boundary  ; but 
when  the  Council  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
the  special  importance  or  length  of  the  street 
render  it  desirable  “in  the  public  interest” 
to  increase  this  normal  width  they  may 
require  an  increased  width,  “but  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  authorise  the  Council  to 
require  a greater  width  than  60  ft.”  In  whose 
interests  are  these  limitations  inserted? 
Certainly  not  “ in  the  public  interest  ’’  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  words.  We  hope  these 
clauses  will  be  attacked  in  Parliament;  they 
are  almost  ludicrously  inadequate.  The  whole 
thing  is  turned  the  wrong  way  about.  Forty 
feet  is  a sufficient  width  for  certain  classes  of 
streets,  no  doubt,  but  to  take  it  as  the  average 
width  to  be  contemplated  is  absurd;  and 
where  the  Council  are  to  be  empowered  to 
require  a greater  width,  why  have  they 
tied  their  hands  to  60  ft.  ? Think  of 
the  noble  wide  streets  of  Paris,  with  their 
ample  foot  pavements,  and  see  what  such 
a regulation  reduces  the  future  of  London 
streets  to.  One  of  the  worst  points  about 
the  general  aspect  of  London  is  the  miserable 
narrowness  of  the  majority  of  her  streets, 
an  evil  which  the  Council  are  thus  proposing 
to  perpetuate  by  Act  of  Parliament.  What 
makes  it  more  absurd  is  that  it  is  universally 


held  by  all  who  have  considered  the  subject 
of  the  ratio  of  height  to  width  in  streets,  that 
a street  should  not  be  lined  with  buildings  the 
height  of  which  is  greater  than  thespace  which 
separates  them,  and  this  Act  contains  a clause 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  (except  unde** 
special  permission)  to  75  ft.,  the  Council 
have  actually  limited  the  width  of  streets 
to  60  ft.,  and  this  width  to  be  required 
i only  in  special  cases.  The  passing  of 
such  regulations  would  be  disastrous  as 
regards  all  future  attempts  to  give  greater 
dignity,  beauty,  and  spaciousness  to  London 
streets  ; we  say  beauty,  for  the  best  archi- 
tectural design  is  half  thrown  away  when 
inserted  in  a street  too  narrow  for  it  to  be 
properly  seen.  One  can  hardly  be  surprised 
at  these  provisions,  for  the  London  County 
Council  after  all  is  only  a large  vestry,  and 
has  the  typical  vestry's  indifference  to  mere 
questions  of  dignity  and  stateliness  in  cities ; 
and  we  presume  these  narrow  ideas  on  road- 
ways are  framed  on  the  vestryman's  notion 
of  economy  in  compensation  for  properly 
taken  for  streets,  and  in  street-cleaning  after- 
wards ; but  the  passing  of  such  clauses  would 
be  most  detrimental  to  the  future  of  London, 
and  we  hope  the  Council  -wilt  hear  some 
plain  criticisms  on  them  from  those  who 
know  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Council  will 
not  leave  themselves  the  liberty  to  allow  us 
streets  of  decent  width,  we  observe  that  they 
are  careful  to  provide  a clause  (12)  empower- 
ing them  to  consent  to  erection  or  retentioii 
of  buildings  within  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway. 
They  put  the  width  of  a road  as  low  as  can 
possibly  be  accepted,  and  then  retain  the 
right  to  restrict  it  still  further.  All  this  will 
not  do,  and  a determined  stand  ought  to  be 
made  against  it. 

The  power  to  decide  on  the  naming  of 
streets,  and  to  re-name  and  re-number  them 
where  necessary,  and  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  though  they  are  likely 
to  be  unpopular,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
power  generally  causes  a good  deal  of  public 
irritation,  are  we  think  quite  necessary. 
The  naming  of  streets  is  properly  a matter 
for  the  municipal  governing  body  to  decide  ; 
it  is  so  in  other  capitals,  and  a good  deal  of 
trouble  would  have  been  saved  if  it  had 
always  been  authoritatively  supervised  in 
London. 

The  provisions  for  open  spaces  and  the 
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height  of  buildings  appear  to  be  adequate, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  rule  for 
determining  the  re'ation  between  the  height 
of  a building  and  the  width  of  the  open  space 
at  the  rear  of  it  is  very  clearly  expressed  : — 

■■  (4)  The  relation  between  the  height  of  any  new 
building  and  the  space  required  in  the  rear  thereof 
shall  be  fi.xed  and  ascertained  as  follows  ; — 

(a)  A line  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ‘ the  horizontal 
line  ')  shall  be  drawn  at  right-angles  to  the  roadway 
formed  or  to  be  iormed  in  front  of  the  building  and 
through  or  directly  over  a point  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  building  ; 

(^)  The  horizontal  line  shall  be  produced  to  inter- 
sect the  boundary  of  the  open  space  furthest  from 
ihe  said  roadway  ; 

(f)  The  horizontal  line  shall  be  drawn  throughout 
at  the  level  of  the  pavement  formed  or  to  be  formed 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  building  unless  the  site 
of  the  building  incline  towards  the  roadway  or 
site  of  the  roadway  in  which  case  the  horizontal 
line  shall  be  drawn  directly  over  the  said  point 
m front  of  the  centre  of  the  building  at  the 
natural  level  throughout  of  the  ground  at  the 
boundary  of  the  space  furthest  from  such  roadway 
where  such  boundary  is  intersected  by  the  horizontal 
line  : 

(o')  A second  line  (in  this  part  of  this  Act  called 
‘ the  diagonal  line’)  shall  be  tlrawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  building  above  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
with  the  horizontal  line  and  inclined  .thereto  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  meeting  the  horizontal 
line  where  it  intersects  the  boundary  of  the  space 
furthest  removed  from  such  roadway." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  height  of  the 
building  is  to  fall  within  the  diagonal  .line, 
but  no  further  explanation  is  given  ; if  the 
diagonal  line  is  to  be  drawn  “ in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  building,"  fiom  the  centre  of  the 
boundary  of  the  space  in  the  rear,  then 
■‘meeting  the  horizontal  line’’ at  that  poiat 
is  a misleading  expression,  as  it  is  drawn 
from  that  point.  We  can  imagine  that 
clause  causing  much  searching  of  heart 
among  the  ranks  of  speculating  builders; 
what  is  generally  intended  by  it  is  obvious 
enough,  but  it  certainly  might  have  been 
more  clearly  ‘ expressed.  Nor  do  we  ver)’ 
well  understand  the  provision  in  regard  to 
the  courts  and  shafts  of  a building 

"Whoever  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
construct  for  purposes  of  light  and  air  a court  or 
shaft  enclosed  wholly  or  partly  on  four  sides  shall, 
if  the  depth  of  such  court  or  shaft  measured  from 
the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground  story  to  the 
eaves  or  top  of  the  parapet  exceed  the  length  or 
breadth  of  such  court  or  shaft  provide  a clear 
opening  or  openings  for  ventilation  having  a total 
sectional  area  of  not  less  than  50  ft.  the  whole  of 
which  opening  shall  be  within  20  ft.  of  the  level  of 
the  pivement  of  the  adjoining  street  and  such 
openings  shall  at  no  time  be  closed  otherwise  than 
by  open  iron  doors  or  grids  whereof  the  collective 
openings  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  such  doors  or  grids. " 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Are  the  openings  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  court  or  shaft  ? And  if  the 
court  or  shaft  is  within  the  building,  liovv  are 
the  openings  to  introduce  ventilation  ? Or 
are  they  for  the  ventilation  ot  the  building  ? 
The  whole  thing  is  most  vague.  Another 
clause  we  notice  in  this  section  is  that  no 
one  shall  rebuild,  alter,  or  enlarge  houses  so 
that  they  stand  wholly  or  in  part  back  to 
back  " without  the  consent  of  the  Council  ’’ ; a 
liberty  of  concession  which  is  not  desirable, 
because  it  is  one  that  ought  never  to  be 
granted.  The  section  concludes  with  a 
clause  providing  that  no  building  shall 
exceed  in  height  the  width  of  space  to  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ; 
but,  as  before  remarked,  this  clashes  with  the 
75  ft.  height  limitation  and  the  limitations  as 
to  width  of  street ; the  two  might  liave  been 
drawn  up  by  two  different  bodies. 

In  the  section  on  the  construction  of  build- 
ings  we  note  that  while  the  old  provision  that 
woodwork  in  an  external  wall  shall  be  set 
four  inches  back  from  the  face  of  the  wall  is 
retained  as  a general  regulation,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council 
by  by-law  to  exempt  from  this  provision  oak, 
teak,  or  other  wood,  "provided  the  work  be 
constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Surveyor.  ’ This  is  an  innovation  which  has 
long  been  called  for.  The  time-honoured 
requirement  that  all  beams,  bressummers, 
&c.,  should  have  a bearing  of  at  least  four 
inches  on  the  walls  might  very  well  have  been 


altered  to  six  inches  as  a general  requirement, 
with  power  to  relax  it  in  case  of  small  work. 
There  are  certainly  many  cases  in  which 
four  inches  bearing  on  the  walls  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  best  construction,  but  builders 
of  a certain  class  will  always  avail  themselves 
of  the  legal  liberty  to  reduce  it  to  this. 
The  requirement  that  every  building  above 
60  ft.  in  height  shall  be  provided  on  the 
stories  above  the  60  ft.  with  such  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons 
dwelling  or  employed  thereon  "as  can  be 
reasonably  required  under  the  circumstances 
ot  the  case,”  is  at  all  events  a recognition  of 
one  important  requirement  in  lofty  buildings, 
though  the  clause  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  be  very  drastic  in  its  wording.  The  regu- 
lation about  habitable  rooms  over  stables 
also  comes  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
required  : " the  floor  shall, have  in  every  part 
not  occupied  by  a joist  a layer  of  concrete 
pugging  of  good  quality  3 in.  in  thickness.’’ 
The  provision  ought  to  be  that  the  floor 
should  be  a solid  one  of  concrete  and  iron, 
or  at  all  events  a solid  concrete  floor,  how- 
ever constructed,  shutting  off  the  stabling 
from  the  apartment  over  it  as  completely  as  a 
wall. 

Under  the  heading  "Construction”  we 
notice  also  the  exemption  from  the  rule  as  to 
the  limitation  of  cubical  contents  to  216,000 
cubic  feet,  any  buildings  used  wholly  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  machinery  and  boilers 
of  steam  vessels,  or  for  a retort  house  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  or  for  generating 
electricity,  provided  that  such  building 
consist  of  one  floor  only  and  be  constructed 
of  brick,  stone,  iron,  or  other  incombustible 
material  throughout,  and  shall  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  those  specified. 
Such  buildings,  however,  are  required  to  be 
situated  more  than  two  miles  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  Council,  however,  reserve 
the  right  to -license  . larger  cubical  contents 
in  special  cases,  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  such  e.xtension  of  the  cubical  space  is 
necessary,  and  that  proper  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  lessening  danger  from 
fire,  "so  far  as  reasonably  practicable.’’ 
This  is  a proper  provision,  as  cases  may 
certainly  arise  in  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  otherwise 
salutary  rule,  which  has  already  been  the 
cause  of  difficulty  in  some  instances. 

The  sections  as  to  rights  of  adjoining 
owners  and  as  to  dangerous  structures 
are  clearly  worded.  A section  in  regard  to 
"dwelling-houses  on  low-lying  land"  is 
important  as  dealing  with  a subject  which 
has  caused  many  difficulties  in  drainage  in 
certain  quarters  of  London.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  erect  any  building  which  is  to  be 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a dwelling-house, 
or  adapt  any  existing  building  as  a dwelling- 
house,  which  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be 
drained  by  gravitation  into  an  existing  sewer 
of  the  company,  except  by  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  Council  and  in  accordance 
with  such  by-laws  as  the  Council  may 
prescribe  for  buildings  so  situated.  One  of 
the  sub-sections  of  this  clause  empowers  the 
Council  to  prescribe  the  level  at  which  the 
under  side  of  the  lowest  floor  of  such  a 
building  should  be  formed.  No  suggestion 
is  made  as  to  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  site  is  to  be  treated  where  the 
level  of  the  lowest  floor  may  be  ordered  to 
be  kept  above  the  ground  level ; that  we 
presume  is  regarded  as  a matter  to  be  con- 
sidered-according to  the  circumstances  of 
each'case  ; but  the  general  clauses  on  this 
subject  are  certainly  to  be  approved. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  first 
clause  in  the  section  relating  to  "Superin- 
tending architect  and  surveyors,” — " The 
Council  may  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
execution  of  this  Act  appoint  some  fit  person 
to  be  called  the  ‘ Superintending  Architect 
of  Public  Buildings’” — implies  the  creation 
of  any  new  professional  officer,  but  we 
presume  it  is  only  a formal  confirmation  of 
the  existing  power  of  appointment.  One  of 
the  clauses  in  this  section  provides  that 
where  by  reason  of  any  emergency  any  work 


is  required  to  be  done  immediately  and 
before  notice  can  be  given  it  may  be  done, 
on  condition  that  notice  is  given  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  has  been  begun.  This  is 
a reasonable. provision,  and  in  general  there 
seems  to  be  a desire  throughout  the  Act 
to  avoid  tying  people  up  too  closely  irv 
the  bonds  of  red  tape.  .As  to  the  questior> 
about  which  there  was  a discussion  at  the 
Institute  the  other  day,  in  regard  to  the 
hardships  involved  to  builder  and  building- 
owner  in  not  notifying  a contravention  of 
the  by-laws  till  after  it  has  been  carried  out, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  District  Surveyor 
notifying  on  the  basis  of  furnislied  plans,  no 
suggestion  is  made,  the  Council  probably 
being  of  the  same  opinion  which  was 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
alluded  to,  that  a magistrate  can-  ta^e  no 
action  against  a breacli  of  the  law  until  the 
breach  has  actually  been  made.  After  all,  ie 
is  possible  for  any  builder  to  know  whether 
lie  is  breaking  the  law,  and  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  answer  to  that  kind  of  complaint  is. 
the  one  we  once  heard  made  by  a municipal 
official  in  response  to  an  appeal  as  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  he  was  causing — 
“ People  who  do  wrong  generally  do  get  into 
trouble.’’ 

In  regard  to  details  of  wording  there  may 
be  occasion  for  further  criticism  of  this-Act 
than  we  have  been  able  this  week  to  go  into- 
In  the  main,  as  we  have  said,  it  seems  a 
well-worded  and  a practically  workable  Act, 
the  great  defect  in  it  being  the  provision  for 
permanently  fixing  on  London  the  defect  of 
narrow  streets. 


ABOUT  THE  FALL  OF  A FACTORY 
CHIMNEY. 

ct^^^URIXG  the  disastrous  gale  oC 
rj  ) November  18,  which  caused  so- 
□ much  destruction  to  shipping  and 

loss  of  life  on  the  British  coasts, 

' a factory  chimney  35  yards  high  was  blown 
down  at  Huddersfield,  killing  two-  men  who- 
were  working  in  an  adjoining  shed.  From 
the  evidence  produced  at  the  inquest  it 
appears  that  the  chimney,  which  was  square: 
on  plan  and  constructed  of  brick,  was  erected 
nineteen  years  ago,  but  was  at  that  time 
only  carried  up  to  a height  of  25  yards- 
The  chimney  was  6 ft.  in.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  was  carried  up  vertical  to  a height 
of  21  ft.  6 in.,  and  18  in.  in.  thickness, 
including  a firebrick  lining,  which  was  built 
in  as  part  of  the  structure  to  a height  of 
1 1 ft.  From  the  level  of  21  ft.  6 in.  above 
the  ground,  the  chimney  was  of  14  in.  brick- 
work, and  was  " battered  ” to  the  summit^ 
where  the  width  was  4 ft.  6 in. 

About  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  a greater 
draught  being  required,  the  chimney  was 
raised  10  yards  more,  the  new  part  being  oC 
9 in.  brickwork,  and  "battered”  tci.3  ft.  6 in. 
at  the  top. 

The  original  chimney  h-ad  therefore  a. 
height  equal  to  about  twelve  times  the  widtli 
of  the  base,  while  the  raised  chimney  had  a 
height  equal  to  about  seventeen  times  the 
base.  The  safe  proportion  for  such  a struc- 
ture is  considered  by  good  authorities  to  be 
ten  to  one.  The  place  where  the  fracture- 
took  place  was  32  ft.  above  the  ground-line, 
and  was  abutted  to  a height  varying  froma 
30  ft.  to  40  ft.  by  adjacent  buildings  on  three 

Mr.  John  Waugh,  C.E.,  of  Bradford,  who. 
had  been  appointed  assessor  by  the  Coroner, 
under  an  authority  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
attributed  the  disaster  partly  to  the  height 
of  the  chimney  being  too  great  as  compaared 
with  the  width  of  the  base,  which  should 
have  been  10  ft.  instead  of  6 ft.,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  that  it  was  abutted  against 
by  the  walls  and  roofs  c£  the  adjacent: 
buildings  on  three  sides,  which  gave  rigidity 
to  the  structure  for  a height  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft. ; 
whereas  such  a chimn^  should.be  perfectly 
free  to  oscillate  in  all  directions  when  shaken 
by  the  wind.  The  chimney  was  also 
weakened  to  some  extent  by  having  openings 
near  the  base  on  three  sides,  two  of  which 
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were  4 ft,  3 in.  high  by  i ft.  5 in.  wide,  and 
the  other  6 ft.  high  by  i ft.  10  in.  wide.  The 
chimney  also  liad  a decided  cant  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  fell,  either  from  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  it  or  from  a sub- 
sidence in  the  ground. 

Having  these  data  to  go  upon  we  can  with 
tolerable  accuracy  calculate  the  force  that 
was  required  to  overturn  the  chimney  about 
the  point  of  fracture,  which  we  take  as  32  ft. 
from  the  ground,  at  which  height  the  width 
would  be  5 ft.  9 in. ; and  the  area  of  one 
face  from  this  point  to  the  height  of  75  ft.  is 

43  X 51  = 248  sq.  ft. 

The  area  of  one  side  of  the  upper  part,  or 
addition,  is 

30x4=120  sq.  ft., 

so  that  we  have  a total  of  368  sq.  ft.  of 
surface  acted  on  by  the  wind  when  blowing 
directly  upon  one  side. 

The  cubical  contents  of  the  14-in.  work 
is  796  cubic  feet,  and  of  the  upper  30  ft.,  or 
9-in.  work,  is  293  cubic  feet.  Taking  the 
weight  of  the  brickwork  as  i cwt.  per  cubic 
foot,  we  have  for  the  total  weight  of  the 
chimney  above  the  point  of  fracture 
1,089  CWtS.=:I2I,968  lbs. 

Tliis  mass  would  have  a leverage  of  half 
5 ft.  9 in.,  or  2 ft.  loi  in.  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture ; so  that  the  moment  of  resistance  taken 
about  that  point  is  350,658. 

If  is  the  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface 
which  would  just  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
weight,  then  we  have  for  the  fnoment  of  the 
pressure  on  one  side  of  the  chimney  supposed 
to  act  at  its  centre  of  gravity  (which  is  33  ft. 
above  the  point  of  rupture) 

j^x368x33=j2Jx  12,144. 

Kquating  this  with  the  of  resistance, 

we  have 

;>x  12,144=350,658 
or/  = 28-87  lbs., 

which  is  the  pressure  per  ft.  on  the  surface 
which  would  just  be  on  tlie  point  of  causing 
rupture.  This  would  give  a velocity  of  75 
miles  an  hour  for  the  wind. 

Scientific  observations  on  the  force  of  the 
wind  at  a station  200  ft.  above  the  base  of 
chimney,  showed  that  on  that  day  the  wind 
pressure  registered  was  18  lb.  per  square  foot, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  sixty  miles  an 
hour;  but  the  observer  considered  that  the 
pressure  would  be  greater  down  in  the 
valley  where  the  chimney  stood.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  on  December  12  a 
pressure  of  37  lbs.  per  foot  was  registered  at 
Greenwich  Observatory,  although  the  force 
of  the  gale  on  that  day  was  rather  less  than 
on  November  18  ; and  this  would  be  much 
more  than  sufficie.it  to  overthrow  such  a 
structure. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  of  opinion  that  a properly- 
built  and  proportioned  chimney  ought  to  be 
able  to  resist  a pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  foot,  or 
nearly  double  that  which  w'e  have  shown 
would  cause  this  chimney  to  fall ; but  this 
would  only  be  produced  by  wind  moving  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour,  a velocity 
never  approached  in  this  country,  although 
one  of  120  miles  was  recorded  during  tlie 
hurricane  in  Florida  a few  weeks  ago. 

\ ♦ t 

NOTES. 

lE  print  in  another  column  a letter 
from  an  architect  (Mr.  Swinfen 
Harris)  apropos  of  the  Bath  Pump- 
room  competition,  repeating  the 
view  which  other  correspondents  have  occa- 
sionally set  forth,  that  unless  the  decision  of 
the  assessor  in  an  architectural  competition 
is  absolute  and  binding  there  is  no  use  in 
having  an  assessor;  and  we  received  the 
other  day  a private  and  strongly-expressed 
letter  to  the  same  effect  from  an  architect 
who  we  conclude  (though  he  did  not  say  as 
much)  is  the  author  of  the  design  selected  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  in  the  Bath  competition. 
We  have  before  endeavoured  to  persuade 
architects  that  this  view  is  hardly  reasonable, 
unless  the  assessor  has  accepted  the  office 
on  those  terms.  It  is  open  to  any  eminent 
architect  who  is  invited  to  act  as  assessor  in 
a competition  to  decline  to  act  unless  lie  has 


the  written  undertaking  of  the  Committee 
that  they  will  abide  by  his  decision  abso- 
lutely. It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  in 
that  case  he  would  not  be  engaged.  As  we 
have  before  said,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  people  who  are  going  to  pay  for  and  use 
the  building  should  surrender  their  right  of 
choice  absolutely  to  an  outsider.*  The 
argument  that  in  that  case  the  appointment 
of  an  assessor  is  of  no  use  is  quite  a mistake. 
The  probability  is  that  the  Committee  will 
make  a great  deal  better  choice  with  the 
assistance  of  the  assessor’s  advice,  and  that 
in  most  cases  they  will  accept  his  advice, 
believing  that  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do. 
Occasionally  they  will  not,  and  then  we  hear 
the  cry,  “What  is  the  use  of  an  assessor?” 
The  use  has  been  that  in  a majority  of  cases 
the  Committee  have  accepted  the  assessor's 
award  ; and  even  where  they  have  not,  it  is 
very  possible  that  without  him  they  would 
have  made  a still  worse  choice.  The 
assessor  has  certainly  been  an  influence,  in 
spite  of  this  occasional  departure  from  his 
ruling  ; if  architects  try  to  set  up  the 
demand  that  in  all  cases  the  assessor 
shall  have  absolute  right  to  impose  his 
choice  on  the  Committee,  the  result  will  be 
very  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  assessor 
altogether  ; and  although  it  is  probable  that 
an  able  architect  acting  as  assessor  would 
select  the  best  design,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  he  \vould  ; he  is  only  mortal; 
and  people  of  average  sense  and  education 
will  claim  to  have  some  opinion  of  their 
own  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  money  on.  Wliat  we  do  hold,  how- 
ever, is  that  every  one  who  is  invited  to  act 
as  an  assessor  should  first  distinctly  ask  the 
Committee,  “ Do  you  wish  me  to  make  the 
award,  or  do  you  wish  me  only  to  report  and 
advise  ? ” And  in  the  former  case  he  should 
have  a distinct  understanding  that  his  award 
will  be  upheld.  But  he  may  do  a great  deal 
of  good  in  the  latter  case  also,  with  no  such 
formal  stipulation,  if  he  is  dealing  with  an 
honest  and  well-intentioned  Committee. 


PROFESSOR  OVERBECK’S  pupils  have 
celebrated  his  “ Jubilee  ” by  dedicating 
to  him  a “ Festschrift  ” consisting  of  eighteen 
important  archaiological  monographs.  Two 
out  of  these  relate  to  the  Parthenon  marbles. 
Dr.  Bruno  Sauer,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  pediment 
figures,  publishes  two  recently-discovered 
fragments,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum.  One  is  a female  figure 
from  the  nineteenth  metope,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple,  easily  identified  by  com- 
parison with  Carrey’s  drawings.  It  is  the 
finest  draped  figure  that  remains  from  the 
metope  series.  The  second  fragment  is  that 
of  a colossal  female  head,  of  pentelic  marble. 
It  bears  clear  marks  of  having  been  fastened 
behind,  and  Dr.  Sauer  attributes  it  to  the 
east  pediment.  So  very  little  remains  to  us 
of  the  centre  group,  that  the  smallest  contri- 
butions must  be  thankfully  received.  Of  the 
six  figures  which  Dr.  Sauer's  previous  inves- 
tigations on  the  attachment  marks  prove  to 
have  occupied  the  centre  of  the  pediment, 
we  have  only  three  actual  fragments  remain- 
ing, the  torso  of  a male  figure,  the  present 
fragment  of  a head,  and  a female  hand  carry- 
ing the  remains  of  a torch.  The  head  bears 
obvious  traces  of  having  worn  a metal  crown 
and  a veil,  and  to  be  brief.  Dr.  Sauer  inclines 
to  think  it  belongs  to  a seated  Hera  on  the 
right  side  of  the  composition.  The  second 
’ paper  on  the  Parthenon  is  by  Professor 
Mirhaelis,  and  deals  with  the  still  vexed 
question  of  the  central  group  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  frieze.  The  old  interpretation, 
i.C;  that  this  slab  represented  the  offering  of 
the  Panathenaic  peplos,  has  of  late  years 
been  discredited  in  favour  of  the  newer 
hypothesis  that  the  scene  represented  is  a 
priest  laying  aside  his  himation,  which  he 
gives  to  an  attendant  boy.  We  may  note 


* We  nre  not  saying  this  as  arv  defence  of  the  special 
case  of  the  Bath  compeiiiion,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
thoroughly  bad  : we  are  considering  only  the  gcner.al 
principle. 
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that  the  British  Museum  authorities.  Sir 
Charles  Newton,  and  later  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 
have  always  adhered  to  the  older  inter- 
pretation. Professor  Michaelis  hopes  to 
set  the  question  at  rest  by  a very  simple 
observation.  The  priest,  he  holds,  has 
given  the  boy  his  himation,  but  it  is  not 
the  carefully-folded  object  that  is  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  That  is  the 
peplos.  But  the  boy  has  already  over  his 
shoulder  a long  heavy  himation,  and  as  this 
is  considered  unappropriate  to  his  youth  and 
position,  it  must,  according  to  Professor 
Michaelis,  belong  to  the  priest.  He  had  not 
two  cloaks  to  part  with,  so  the  large  folded  one 
must  be  (?>.,  if  the  boy  may  not  have  a cloak 
of  his  own)  the  peplos  itself. 


A MOST  interesting  article  is  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  C.  Davison,  the  well- 
known  seismologist,  to  this  month’s  Geo- 
logical Magazine,  dealing  with  the  results 
of  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  level  and  rate  of  move- 
ment of  ground-water  on  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Farm,  and 
at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  These  results 
are  of  more  than  local  interest  as  leading  up 
to  certain  general  principles  concerning  the 
rise  and  fall  of  underground  water.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  fifty-four  wells 
sunk  for  the  purpose.  A simple  recording 
instrument  was  employed  in  each,  consisting 
of  a copper  float  connected  with  the  short 
arm  of  a lever,  the  long  arm  of  which  carried 
a pen  which,  on  a scale  three  times  the 
natural  size,  traced  the  fluctuations  in  the 
water-level  on  paper  moved  by  clockwork. 
By  this  means  the  slightest  movement  was 
detected.  Summarising  the  results,  we  may 
say  that  as  a general  tendency  the  water- 
level  stood  highest  under  the  highest 
ground,  but  there  were  certain  exceptions  to 
this  rule  after  prolonged  drought  followed 
by  heavy  rains.  This  observation  is  not 
new,  though  it  serves  as  a general  confirma- 
tion of  the  works  of  others.  The  rate  at 
which  the  ground-water  rose  and  fell  varied 
between  rather  wide  limits,  but,  speaking 
generally,  a given  rise  occupied  a much 
shorter  time  than  the  same  fall.  After  a fall 
of  rain  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rise  of  the 
ground-water  took  place  almost  immediately 
in  the  shallow  wells,  but  two  or  three  days 
were  required  before  the  level  was  affected 
in  tlie  deeper  ones.  The  experiments  also 
showed — and  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
most  important  conclusion — that  the  rate  at 
which  the  water-level  falls  is  much  greater 
when  the  barometer  is  rising  than  when  it  is 
falling.  During  the  three  years  1888-50  the 
mean  daily  fall  was  0-224  wiih  a 
rising,  and  o’ooi  in.  with  a falling  baro- 
meter. Moreover,  the  water-level  fell 
more  rapidly  during  the  day  than  during 
the  night,  the  average  fall  for  a number 
of  wells  being  8 583  in.  per  1,000  day- 
hours  (6  a.m.  to  6 p.m.)  and  1-309  in. 
per  1,000  night-hours  (6  p.m.  to  6 a.m.).  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned,  in  face  of  the 
foregoing,  that  a rise  in  the  barometer  is  also 
associated  with  a diminution  in  the  rate  of 
flow  of  water  from  tile-drains,  springs,  and 
artesian  wells.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena, but  they  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  student  of  certain  water-supply 
questions ; and  we  trust  that  the  work  so 
ably  carried  out  by  Professor  King  at  the 
American  Experiment  Station  alluded  to, 
will  be  continued  for  some  years  to  come. 
It  cannot  fail  to  shed  much  light  on  the  flow 
of  underground-waters,  a subject  still  very 
imperfectly  understood,  in  spite  of  the 
researches  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter. 


The  case  of  Marlin  v.  Price,  decided  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  shows 
the  expense  to  which  parties  may  be  put  by 
a judge  who  with  well-meaning  zeal  tries  to 
conclude  a dispute  by  a short  cut.  Tlie 
plaintiff  proved  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich 
U 
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that  his  ancient  light  had  already  been 
partially  diminished  by  the  defendants  nevv 
buildings,  and  would  be  still  further  lessened 
as  the  latter  grew  higher.  The  Judge  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  awarded  the 
plaintiff  120/.  for  damages,  past  and  prospec- 
tive. As  the  Court  of  Appeal  pointed  out,  it 
is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  a legal  tribunal 
can  properly  give  damages  for  a prospective 
injury.  In  truth,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  assess  them.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  therefore,  allowed  the  appeal, 
granted  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
defendant  from  further  obscuring  the 
plaintiff’s  light,  and  ordered  an  inquiry 
before  an  official  referee  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  damages  already  sustained.  If  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  had  adopted  the  same 
course,  which  is  the  usual  one,  he  would 
have  prevented  the  costs  of  an  appeal,  and 
have  done  justice  in  the  ordinary  way.  To 
give  a rough-and-ready  decision  such  as  he 
did  is  all  very  well  for  an  arbitrator  against 
wliose  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal,  but 
is  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  a Judge,  unless 
the  parties  consent  to  abide  by  such  a 
decision  in  order  to  prevent  further  litigation. 


The  Railway  Reform  Association,  and 
other  bodies  who  insist  upon  the 
necessity  for  wholesale  reductions  in  railway 
rates,  will  not  derive  much  encouragement 
from  the  perusal  of  the  current  half-year’s 
traffic  returns.  Of  course,  these  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  a most  gloomy  outlook  is  pre- 
sented by  the  figures  for  the  five  months 
ending  December  3.  The  following  decreases 
in  gross  receipts  are  shown—  ^ 

Great  Eastern 157.072 

Great  Western  210,740 

Great  Northern . -_•••  250,644 

Manchester,  Sheffield.  & Lincolnshire  255,93^ 

London  and  North-Western  . — 435.9i^ 

Midland  820,649 

This  is  truly  a most  disastrous  state  of 
affairs,  for  it  is  certain  that  working  expenses 
have  not  decreased  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  Various  public  bodies  have  passed 
resolutions  urging  reductions  in  rates,  the 
Association  we  have  already  alluded  to 
declaring  their  conviction  that  unless  the 
railway  rates  for  coal  are  materially  reduced, 
“another  and  still  more  disastrous  lock-out 
in  the  inland  colliery  districts  is  inevitable.” 
Railway  directors  and  officials,  in  common 
with  coal  owners  and  manufacturers,  will 
have  to  direct  their  attention  to  regaining 
lost  trade ; but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  make  any  very  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  their  charges  in  order 
to  effect  this.  A contemporary  states  that  in 
a town  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  with  a 
population  of  150,000,  the  local  gas  company 
has  made  a contract  with  a firm  in  Belgium 
for  the  supply  of  coal  for  twelve  months ; 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  the 
natural  results  of  such  suicidal  struggles  as 
the  late  coal  war.  These  things  should  have 
great  weight  in  determining  the  attitude  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Conciliation  Board 
towards  the  questions  with  which  they  will 
have  to  deal. 


The  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  Mr.  Evan  Evans  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Amlwch, 
and  on  prevalence  of  “ fever  ” there,  tells  the 
usual  story  in  such  cases  in  regard  to  water- 
supply,  drainage,  and  disposal  of  refuse. 
As  to  water-supply  we  read  that  the  town  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  supply  of 
water  on  shallow  dip-wells,  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  so  that  water  for 
drinking  purposes  has  often  to  be  conveyed 
in  buckets  and  carts  a distance  of  a quarter 
of  a mile  or  more  to  the  dwelling.  From 
their  situation  these  dip-wells  are  fairly 
removed  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
specificially  contaminated  with  the  drainage 
of  yards,  middens,  and  privies,  and  the  well- 
waters  therefore,  if  properly  protected,  would 
be  of  good  quality.  But  there  is  utter 
disregard  of  the  most  elementary  precautions 


in  this  respect.  The  wells  are  merely  dry- 
steined,  and  are  unprotected  against  surlace 
washings  ; moreover  they  are  uncovered  and 
are  often  freely  resorted  to  by  animals. 
In  regard  to  sewerage  we  read  that,  \vith  the 
exception  of  some  private  drains  which 
empty  into  the  Afon  Wen  (out  of  which  river 
water  is  taken  for  drinking  to  a certain 
extent),  the  only  attempt  at  sewering  the 
town  has  been  in  connexion  with  a number 
of  houses  around  the  Castle  Hotel.  The 
only  other  sewer  of  any  importance  drains  a 
few  houses  in  Dinorben-square  and  the 
vicinity,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Afon 
Goch  near  the  bridge.  Occasionally  small 
rubble  drains  are  placed  in  the  yards,  and, 
passing  underneatli  the  houses,  discharge  on 
to  the  street  in  front,  but,  on  account  ol  the 
nuisance  resulting  therelrom,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  roadside  channels,  they  are 
mostly  purposely  blocked  up,  the  slop  water 
which  used  to  be  discharged  into  them  being 
thrown  into  the  garden,  on  to  the  refuse 
heap,  or  over  the  wall  into  an  an  adjoining 
field.  It  is  in  regard  to  excrement  disposal 
that,  as  usual,  we  find  the  talc  worst : — 

'■  In  the  houses  which  are  provided  with  means  of 
drainage,  water-closets  are  often  found  ; but 
soil-pipes  are  generally  unventilated,  while  the 
closets  themselves  are  sometimes  placed  in  improper 
positions.  In  one  instance  a hand-flushed  and 
unlrapped  long  hopper-closet  was  found  placed  in  a 
small  unventilated  recess  leading  out  of  a bed-room, 
the  soil-pipe  discharging  under  a grating  in  a urinal 
outside.  The  usual  method  of  excrement  disposal, 
however,  is  by  means  of  privies,  which  are 
almost  invariably  in  a filthy  condition  and  often 
dilapidated,  while  their  contents  are  often 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  a year  or  more  before 
removal.  For  many  of  the  smaller  cottages  there 
is  not  even  an  apology  for  a privy,  and  the 
male  inhabitants  have  to  resort  to  the  fields, 
while  the  excreta  of  the  old  and  infirm  and  of  the 
women  and  children  are  passed  into  pails,  and  have 
to  be  thrown  on  the  refuse  heap  or  into  the  neigh- 
bouring brook.  These  conditions  are  common 
throughout  the  whole  town,  and  many  were  the 
complaints  concerning  this  want  of  privy  accom- 
modation. The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  do  not 
undertake  the  removal  of  house  refuse,  which,  in  the 
common  absence  of  asbbins  and  ashpits,  is  mostly 
piled  up  in  the  garden  or  against  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling." 

We  observe  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
every  rural  district  where  the  Sanitary 
Authority  does  not  undertake  the  removal  of 
the  contents  of  privies.  The  people,  if  left 
to  themselves,  have  not  apparently  spirit  or 
sense  to  attend  to  this.  It  ought  to  be  made 
legally  compulsory  on  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities  to  undertake  it. 


'"pHE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  has  issued 
X a Commission  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  uniting  the  benefices  of  St.  Michael, 
Bassishaw,  and  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  to 
which  latter  is  already  joined  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk-street.  Of  the  former  church 
we  gave  a short  description  in  a “Note”  on 
March  4 last,  when  a faculty  had  been 
granted  for  removal  of  the  remains  beneath 
the  floor.  At  a subsequent  sitting  (June  5) 
of  the  Consistory  Court,  the  Chancellor  of 
London  made  an  order  to  suspend  the  exca- 
vations, which,  it  was  found,  could  not  be 
continued  with  safety  to  the  fabric  in  its 
present  condition.  So  the  vestry  passed  a vote 
for  union,  since  to  place  the  structure  in  proper 
repair  would  cost  about  meet 

which  a rate  would  fall  upon  some  seventy  or 
eighty  parishioners.  The  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  designed  by  Wren,  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  11,870/.,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
City  church  by  him.*  In  the  old  church  were 
buried  Sir  Richard  Gresham  (i549); 
according  to  Timbs’s  “Curiosities of  London,” 
Anne  Boleyn’s  father,  Thomas,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  Ormonde,  and  Richard  Rich, 
mercer  (1469),  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick.  Stow  and  Weever  mention  the 
interment  of  Geffrey  Boleyn  (grandfather 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn),  who  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  in  1457 ; the  Haliday  rnonu- 
ment  commemorates  William  Haliday’s 
widow  Susannah,  who  married  Robert, 

* St.  Mar>’-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  cost  8,072^.,  the  steeple  a 
further  sum  of  7,388^. 


Earl  of  Warwick.  The  late  George 

Godwin,  in  his  “Churches  of  London,” 
commends  the  east  end,  in  King-street, 
of  Wren’s  fabric;  he  writes:  “The  de- 
tails of  this  facade  are  boldly  designed, 
and  display  a purity  of  feeling  almost 
Grecian.”  Its  interior  was  adorned  and  re- 
arranged in  1867,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield ; a few  years 
later,  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison  fitted  an 
entirely  new  interior  to  the  organ,  by  Hairis, 
1627;  the  case  is  said  (as  also  the  pulpit 
sounding-board)  to  be  by  Gibbons,  lillot- 
son.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  married 
and  buried  here;  he  had  been  Tuesday 
Lecturer  when  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
the  mathematician,  was  rector.  There  are 
several  windows  by  Cox,  Clayton  & Bell, 
and  Heaton  and  Butler;  Thornhill  painted 
the  vestry  ceiling. 


By  a Bill  to  be  promoted  next  Session, 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  propose  to  acquire  a plot  of 
ground,  about  four  acres,  on  the  south  side 
of  St.  John’s  Wood-road.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  Red  Hand  Farm,  or  Barn,  which  is 
marked  by  name  on  Cross’s  map  of  1836,  by 
which  time,  however,  the  avenue  of  trees, 
known  as  the  Grove,  leading  from  Lisson 
Green  to  the  Barn,  had  been  cut  down. 
Seventy  years  ago  Edwin  Landseer  lived 
with  his  father  at  No.  83,  Queen  Anne-street 
East,  since  Folev-street.  a street  in  which 
Richard  Cumberland,  Malone,  and  Fuseli 
had  resided.  At  that  time  Landseer  tenanted 
a studio  in  Southampton,  formerly  Upper 
Conway,  street,  Fitzroy-square.  He  then 
took  a small  house,  being  part  of  the  Red 
Hand  Farm,  and  there  he  ultimately  settled, 
converting  the  premises  lor  his  own  require- 
ments, and  passed  the  latter  forty-five  years 
of  his  life.  The  present  house,  No.  18,  of 
two  stories,  and  built  in  the  Italian  style,  of 
brick,  stuccoed,  has  grounds  covering  two 
acres,  and  stands  next  west  of  the  Female 
Orphans’  Home,  Grove-road. 


IT  is  announced  that  the  house  which  was 
Handel's  birthplace  is  offered  for  sale. 
The  house— wherein  Handel’s  spinet,  a clavi- 
chord, was  discovered— is  now  No.  6,  in  the 
Nicolai-strasse,  on  the  large  Schlamm,  at 
Halle-on-Saale,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  grounds.  The  buildings  are  stated 
to  be  in  good  condition,  having  been  repaired 
and  decorated,  with  due  regard  for  the  older 
portions,  at  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
jubilee,  of  the  composer.  We  understand 
that  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians, 
whose  annual  congress  will  shortly  be  held, 
have  undertaken  to  place  tablets  upon  houses 
in  London  wherein  certain  eminent  com- 
posers died. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  numerous 
playhouses  of  'Vienna  is  the  new 
Raimund  Theatre,  which  has  been  erected 
in  the  Mariahilf  district,  and  is  intended  for 
the  representation  of  Classical  drama  at 
popular  prices.  Its  auditorium,  which 
measures  22  metres  by  20  metres,  or  72  ft. 
by  65  ft.,  holds  an  audience  of  about  1,800, 
half  of  which  number  have  seats  on  the  floor 
of  the  house.  The  cost  of  the  building,  for 
which  Herr  F.  Roth  acted  as  architect,  was 
450,000  florins,  or  37,500/.  Only  nine 
months  were  required  for  its  erection. 
Referring  to  the  financial  aspect  of  this 
“people's  theatre,”  our  contemporary  the 
Deutsche  Bauseitiaig  publishes  some  interest- 
ing data  on  the  cost  per  seat  of  the  largest 
theatres  of  the  Continent.  A seat  in  the 
Paris  Opera  House  cost  16,466  francs,  or 
658/. ; in  the  Vienna  Opera  House,  2,000 
florins,  or  166/. ; in  the  Budapest  Opera 
House,  2,525  florins,  or  210/.;  and  in  the 
Frankfort  Opera  House,  2,356  marks,  or 
1 17/.  The  seats  at  the  Schwerin  Theatre 
cost  125/.  each  ; at  the  Bruenn  Theatre,  35/. ; 
at  Rouen  the  figure  was  40/-  ; and  in  Halle 
and  Berlin  49/.  and  60/.  respectively.  At  the 
Worms  People's  Theatre  the  cost  was, 
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however,  reriuced  to  35/.  15s.  per  seat,  and 

at  the  new  Raimund  Theatre  to  about 
21A  5s.  English  figures  are,  mifortunatelv 
difficult  to  obtain. 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  a report  to 
the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  by  their 
Surveyor,  Mr.  Higgens,  in  regard  to  the 
neglect  of  the  London  .County  Council  to 
put  up  ventilating  shafts  in  connexion  with 
the  low-leval  sewer  at  Chelsea.  It  appears 
that  the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  in  a 
letter  to  the  Vestry  dated  November 
rather  rashly  committed  himself  to  tlie 
opinion  that  "a  little  persuasion  is  all 
that  IS  occasionally  required  to  have  pipes 
erected,  at  the  Council’s  expense,  against  the 
fronts  or  sides  of  adjacent  houses  ” for 
pntilating  sewers.  Ever  since  the  Council 
have  been  in  office  the  Vestry  have  urged 
on  them  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer'^in 
question,  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  ^ poisonous  _ smells  ” arising  from 
the  Councils  main  sewer  ventilators  at 
the  western  end  of  Cheyne-walk ; and  in 
September,  1890,  Mr.  Higgens  wrote  to  the 
Council  to  say  that  he  had  obtained  four 
consents  for  fixing  ventilating  shafts,  and 
that  there  were  two  other  possible  positions 
on  sites  belonging  to  the  Council,  so  that  six 
ventilators  were  thus  provided  for.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  the  attention  of 
the  Council  was  called  to  the  matter  again 
and  they  were  asked  when  the  shafts  would 
be  proceeded  with.  In  reply,  the  Council 
informed  the  Vestry  that  they  had  instructed 
their  Engineer  to  try  three  shafts,  not  at  the 
places  where  consents  had  been  obtained, 
but  along  the  footway  of  the  Embankment 
and  Cheyne-walk.  These  shafts  have  not 
yet  been  constructed.  In  April,  1891,  the 
attention  of  the  Council  was  again  called  to 
complaints  of  smells  from  the  Embankment 
and  Cheyne-walk  sewers,  and  in  May  1891 
the  Council  replied  that  its  efforts  in  the 
matter  of  sewer  ventilation  would  be  greatly 
.assisted  if  vestries  would  arrange  with 
persons  about  to  construct  new  sewers  to 
make  provision  for  theirventilation  by  means 
of  shafts.  Inpecember,  1891,  the  Vestry  again 
intimated  to  the  Council  the  necessity  lor 
ventilating  the  low  level  sewer,  and  suggested 
that,  when  certain  land  was  let,  the  Council 
should  make  a condition  that  the  lessees 
should  allow  ventilating  shafts  to  be  fixed 
alongside  the  new  houses.  They  consented 
to  this,  and,  in  February,  1S92,  when  the 
land  _ was  advertised  for  sale,  one  of  the 
conditions  provided  for  a ventilating  shaft 
which  was  to  ventilate  the  wrong  sewer ! 
Fortunately,  the  Vestry  discovered  tins  error 
and  communicated  with  the  Council,  and  at 
tile  sale  a fresh  clause  was  inserted,  con- 
taining the  necessary  provision  for  ventilating 
the  low  level  sewer.  Since  February,  1892 
no  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Council,  nor  have  any  houses  been  erected 
on  the  Beaufort-street  site  in  question 
It  appears  further  that  all  the  consents  for 
ventilating-shafts  wiiich  have  been  obtained 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Vestry  and  not  by 
die  County  Council,  in  spite  of  their  belief 
m their  powers  of  “persuasion,”  and  they 
are  accused  of  having  ignored  the  consents 
obtained  by  the  Vestry,  and  that  even  when 
the  owner  of  new  premises  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  erecting  a shaft  they  have  been 
unable  to  utilise  it,  though  they  have  subse- 
quently put  on  record  their  opinion  that 
“only  a little  persuasion  is  needed,”  &c 
These  bitter  words  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  County  Council,  who  seem  at  all  events 
to  need  a good  deal  of  “ persuasion  ” them- 
selves before  they  can  be  induced  to  take 
action. 


Tup  Electric  Light  at  Chat.sworth.— The 
dectnc  light  has  just  boen  supplied  to  Cbatsworth 
House,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Derbyshire  resi- 
dence.  Tlie  work  has  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Mr  Bernard  Drake,  of  the  firm  of  Drake  & 
Oorham,  66,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Erratum.  —In  the  note  on  the  shrine  of  Asclcpios, 
words  "17  in.  length,”  &c., 
should  have  been  " 17  metres.” 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  confirmed, 

The  President  announced  that  70  persons,  of 
whom  22  were  relegated  from  previous  occasions, 
had  applied  for  admission  to  the  Examination 
qualifying  for  candidature  as  Associate,  and  that 
59  had  been  admitted.  Two  of  these  did  not 
attend,  51  were  examined  in  London,  and  27 
passed  ; 6 were  examined  in  Manchester,  and  4 
passed.  Of  the  24  in  London  who  were  unsuc- 
cessful 6_  were  relegated  in  all  subjects  of  the 
examination,  and  18  in  certain  subjects;  of 
the  remaining  2 in  Manchester,  i was  rele- 
gated in  all  subjects,  the  other  in  certain 
subjects.  The  names  of  the  31  successful  candi- 
dates  were  as  follows  William  Henry  Ashford, 
Rhayader  ; Roger  Francis  Bacon,  Reading  ; 
\\ilham  Tillott  Barlow,  23,  Finsbury  - circus, 
E.C.  ; Harry  Barnes,  Sunderland  ; Phnest 
Robert  Barrow,  76,  Mount-street,  W.  ; Alfred 
Kirk  Brown,  Preston,  Hull  ; William  John 
Childs,  Putney  Bridge-road,  S.W.  ; Henry 
Dearden,  Bailey,  Yorkshire  : John  Robert 
Earnshaw,  Manchester  ; Ernest  Edward  Fetch 
Last  Dulwich,  S.E.  ; Arthur  James  Forge, 
Woodford,  Essex  ; Francis  Peter  Halsall,  South- 
port  ; Charles  Spencer  Haywood,  Accrington ; 
Harry  Evan  Jones,  Dalston,  N.E.  ; Charles 
Kempson,  Leicester;  Franklin  Kaye  Kendall, 
Blackheath  ; Harold  Claphani  Lander,  Tunbridge 
V\  ells  ; . William  Arthur  Lewis,  W'althamstow  ; 
^rank  Lishman,  Clapham  Common,  S.Wh  ; John 
Remson  Little,  Bolton  ; John  Archibald  Lucas, 
Exeter  ; Arthur  Hill  Morgan.  Chester  : John 
Ernest  Mowlem,  13,  Osnaburgh  Street,  N.W.  ; 
John  Newnham,  61,  Palace  Gardens-terrace,  W.  ; 
George  Ernest  Nield,  Tottenham  ; Douglas 
George  Saber,  ii,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.  ; 
Arthur  William  Sheppard,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W  • 
David  Forbes  Smith,  Kirkcaldy ; Alfred  Wright 
loynton,  23,  Duke-street  Chambers,  Blooms- 
bury, W.C.  ; George  Harry  Male  Trew, 
Lavender-Hill,  S.W.  ; Edward  Box  Wetenhall 
Pinsbury  Park, N. 

The  Presidentalso  announced  that  theCouncil  had, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
u ^ Ashpitel  prize  for  the  present  year 
(which,  as  they  were  aware,  was  given  to  the 
candidate  who  most  highly  distinguished  himself 
m the  examinations  throughout  the  year)  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Robert  Barrow,  and  they  had  awarded  an 
additional  prize  of  books,  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Edward  Fetch  and  to  Mr. 
John  Alexander  Russell  Inglis. 

The  President  also  said  that  he  regretted  to 
intimate  that  Mr.  Whlliam  Simpson  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  read  his  paper.  Mr.  White,  the 
Secretary,  had,  however,  consented  to  read  the 
paper,  the  subject  of  which  was  “ The  Classical 
Ini  uence  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Indus  Region 
and  Afghanistan  ” 

The  Secretary,  at  the  outset,  explained  that  the 
paper  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Simpson  some 
months  ago,  and  was  due  to  a piece  of  work 
which  he  possessed  in  his  own  house  on  his 
mantelpiece  (a  photograph  of  which  was 
handed  to  the  members  for  inspection).  This  was 
a piece  of  Indian  sculpture,  showing  portions  of 
temples,  <xc.,  containing  details  which  must  have 
been  derived  from  a classic  source.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  who  followed 
Alexander,  had  been  the  means  of  introducing 
Greek  detail  into  India;  that  Greek  architects 
had  come  to  Bactna,  during  the  time  when  the 
-Satraps,  after  Alexander,  ruled  at  Balkh.  It  was 
suggested  that  these  architects  practised  in  that 
repon,  until  the  (Ireek  style  had  been  more  or  less 
established  ; that  it  afterwards  crossed  the  Hindoo 
Kush  and  attained  more  or  less  to  the  Indus, 
becoming  in  the  process  mixed  with  native 
features  of  construction,  and  thus  producing  that 
peculiar  jumble  of  forms  with  which  we  were  now 
amih^.  As  almost  all  the  remains  in  which 
this  Greek  influence  had  been  discovered 
Leitner  called  it  Grteco- 
Buddhist ; Sir  Ale.xander  Cunningham  at  first 
called  It  Aryan* j at  a later  date  he  called  it 
Indo-Grecian.  Fergusson  suggested  that  it  might 
be  cias^d  as  Indo-Roman,  or  even  Indo-Byzan- 
tme.  The  term  classical  had  been  employed  in 
this  paper  to  avoid  any  assumption  as  to  the  source 
ot  the  influence.  Mr.  Simpson  then  gave  a slight 


Vi*  .vs  spelt  in  the  Institute  Transactions' 

^ he  Anans  were  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  centurj’. 


sketch  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  this 
classical  influence  in  India.  The  first  hint  of  it 
he  had  met  with  was  given  by  Mountstuart 
Elphmstone  in  1809.  Among  the  first  to  realise 
distinctly,  however,  the  classic  character  of  much 
of  the  work  in  the  Indus  region  was  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningham,  who,  in  1S88,  published  a work  on 
ancient  remains  in  Kashmir,  where  classic 
influence  could  also  be  traced  ; but  the  extent  of 
this  classic  influence  was  not  realised  till  the 
exploration  of  the  Peshawar  Yalley.  On  his  (Mr. 
Simpson  s)  first  visit  to  India  the  conclusion  was 
forced  upon  him  that  such  an  influences  could  be 
traced  on  the  details  of  the  monuments.  He  had 
still  a sketch  made  at  that  time  of  a capital,  which 
seeined  to  him  conclusive  on  the  point.  Visiting 
Kashmir  m the  following  year  he  also  noticed  the 
classic  character  of  the  details,  which  confirmed 
his  previous  convictions.  It  was  about  1870  thatDr. 
Leitner  made  excavations  in  the  Peshawar  Valley 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a considerable 
number  of  sculptures.  It  was  to  these,  which 
were  exhibited  for  some  time  at  South  Kensing- 
gave  the  name  of  Grceco- 
Buddhist._  As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  senii-classical  monuments,  there  were  but  a 
tew  in  the  Punjaub,  between  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Jhelum.  The  temples  in  Kashmir  were 
almost  all  Brahminical,  but  in  those  he  had  seen 
the  c assic  influence  could  be  traced  on  many  of 
the  details.  The  locality  which  had  produced 
most  of  the  sculpture  was  the  Peshawar  Valiev, 
i he  influence  was  also  to  be  traced  in  Buddhist 
remains  in  Afghanistan,  but  there  were  con- 
siderable districts  in  which  no  remains  had  been 
reported,  probably  because  they  had  not  been 
n°A  f linowletige  of  the  remains 

in  Afghanistan  was  due  to  Mr.  Masson,  but  his 
acquaintance  with  architecture  was  not  sufScient 
to  enable  him  to  observe  the  classical  influence, 
and  his  drawings  were  so  small  that  the  peculiari- 
distinguished  in  them. 

In  1S7S  he  (Mr.  Simpson)  made  sketches  of  the 
remains  of  Buddhist  architecture  and  of  its  details 
m such  a manner  as  to  convey  its  character,  and 
these  left  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the 
classical  influence  upon  them.  I-Ie  could 
not  speak  of  the  Kabul  Valley  from  Ids 
r M drawings 

“d  from  these  he  presumed 
that  the  style  in  both  cases  was  the  same.  In 
Kashmir  and  the  Salt  Range  there  were  still 
remaining  a few  temples  with  columns  which  had 
been  described  as  Doric  ; but  if  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  forms  had  not  been  recognised  in  this 
'^’oubted  if  anyone  would  have  given 
the  title  Done  to  these.  The  absence  of  the  frieze 
and  architrave  peculiar  to  the  Doric  order  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which 
the  originals  were  cojiied.  Alexander’s  stay  in 
the  I unjab  was  too  short  to  leave  any  permanent 
impression  The  date  of  Alexander’s  invasion 
was  also,  he  thought,  too  early,  it  being  generally 
accepted  that  the  remains  they  were  considering 
belonged  principally  to  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  theory  held  up  to  the 
present  had  been  that  this  classic  influence 
originated  from  Bactria,  where  a Greek  Govern- 
ment  was  established,  with  Balkh  as  its  capital. 

A large  and  important  city,  which  was  the  seat  of 
government,  would  no  doubt  attract  artists  who 
would  remain  permanently.  They  had  evidence 
that  Greek  artists-or  at  least  artists  familiar  with 
Greek  art— did  exist  in  Bactria  : the  coins  of  the 
early  rulers  afforded  evidence  of  this.  There 
might  also  have  been  others  who  were  architects 
and  builders  as  well  as  sculptors.  This  Bactrian 
dynasty  appeared  to  have  lasted  a century  and 
a-half  when  it  was  swept  out  of  existence,  but 
150  years  would  be  quite  sufficient  time  for  the 
introduction  of  new  forms  in  architecture  and 
sculpture.  Being  once  established  the  suimo- 
sitiori  was  that  the  style  in  course  of  lime 
found  its  way  to  Afghanistan,  and  passed 
first  view 

of  the  subject  tne  Greek  origin  of  the  details  was 
assumed,  but  later  on  doubts  arose,  and  for  some 
time  past  the  question  had  been— Is  the  influence 
Greek  or  Roman  ? When  he  had  written  before 
upon  this  subjccct  he  accepted,  after  consideration, 
the  theory  that  it  was  Greek,  and  used  that  word 
along  with  the  word  “ classical.”  In  the  present 
paper  he  had  adopted  the  term  “classical,”  but 
the  aim  of  the  paper  would  be  to  show  that  the 
influence  was  Roman  and  not  Greek.  He  would 
add  some  slight  evidence  which  would  go  to  show 
that  this  former  conclusion,  which  had  been 
generally  accepted,  and  which  even  Ferguson 
supported,  was  very  doubtful.  Thismight  biseen 
m details  which  pointed  to  Palmyra  as  the  source 
from  which  the  classical  influence  came  to  the  ' 
north  of  India,  and  that  when  it  reached  the 
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Indus  it  went  from  that  region  into  Afghanistan, 
and  probably  it  never  crossed  the  Koh-i-baba  range 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  do  belter  than  relate  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  him  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  winter  ot 
1SS4-8;,  when  he  accompanied  the  Alghan 
Boundary  Commission,  he  kept  a very  watchful 
eve  upon  the  architectural  monuments.  ine 
fluted  column,  the  sculptured  frieze,  or  the 
Corinthian  column,  would  have  been  welcome  to 
his  sketch-book.  But  he  only  saw  mounds  o 
various  sizes  where  cities  had  been  at  different 
limes.  They  seemed  to  contain  nothing  but 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  at  times  large 
«,^are  bricks  could  be  seen  scattered  abou  . 
Ilis  own  impression  was  that  these  mounds 
were  the  remains  of  towns  constructed  like 
those  seen  in  the  present  day,  which  were  nearly 
all  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried  bricks.  Aot  the 
sliirhlest  trace  of  anything  classical  was  visible. 
.Some  caves  were  discovered,  but  they  were  also 
free  from  the  touch  of  anything  that  had  Greek 


or  Roman  origin. 


When  he  returned  home, 


llaior  Talbot,  of  the  Royal  tngincers,  "Os  sent 
on  an  expedition  to  survey  eastward  through  the 
Koh-i-baba  range.  He  sent  him  a number  of 
ilrawings  and  descriptions  of  these  caves,  as  well 
as  of  others  at  Ilaibak.  In  the  expedition  there 
was  a young  Brahman.  He  made  a sketch  of 
the  great  statue  at  Bamian.  This  sketch  was  sent 
hom'e  to  him,  and  he  was  astonished  to  hnd 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  Greek  or 
classical  influence  upon  it.  If 
the  centre  from  which  the  classical  influence 
started  and  found  its  way  to  the  Indus 
region,  then  Bamian  was  just  the  spot  where  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  found  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  statues  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  that 
influence.  The  details  of  these  caves  had  been 
accepted  as  Sassanian,  with  nothing  either  Greek  or 
Roman  in  them.  On  his  mantelmecehe  had  a very 
fine  piece  of  sculpture  found  at  Hada,  near  Jellala- 
had,  which  contained  some  of  the  main  features  of 
classical  architecture.  It  would  be  seen  from  the 
photograph  that  there  were  pilasters  with  quasi- 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  it  might  also  be  noticed 
that  on  each  of  these  pilasters  a panel  was  repre- 
sented. This  panel  was  the  first  point  he 
took  up  when  asking,  were  there  panels 
in  Greek  pilasters?  He  could  find  none. 
He  consulted  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  _ on 
the  subject,  and  he  confirmed  his  conclusion. 
Another  point  was  the  absence  of  fluted  columns, 
and  a third,  that  there  were  no  modillions  in  the 
Greek  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  It  had 
already  been  shown  that  there  was  a strong  pro- 
bability that  the  classical  influence  did  not  come 
by  way  of  Baclria.  They  must,  therefore,  look 
for  a trade  route.  There  was  the  Egyptian  route 
by  which  120  ships  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea 
every  year  in  connexion  with  the  commerce  of 
Rome  : but  these  vessels  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  so  that  that  route  would  not 
supply  what  was  wanted.  The  presumption 
would  naturally  be  in  favour  of  the  other  route,  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  they  required  a much  later 
date  than  the  time  when  the  Phtcnicians  traded  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  the  descendants  of  those  people  who 
rieveloped  the  trade  of  Indii  through  Palmyra. 
Here  they  had  a trade  route  at  a date  near 
enough  for  their  purpose.  The  trade  lasted  up  to 
the  year  272  .\.D.  There  they  knew  there  were 
examples  of  Roman  architecture,  and  these 
examples  were,  he  thought,  the  nearest  in  point  of 
situation  to  India  of  any  that  they  knew  of.  In 
the  Roman  aichitecture  of  Palmyra  they  found 
almost  all  the  architectural  features  of_  the 
sculptures  in  the  Indus  region  and  Afghanistan. 
The  Corinthian  order  predominated.  Beyond  the 
reference  already  made  to  the  absence  of  the 
classical  influence  in  the  great  statues  of  Bamian 
he  (lid  not  propose  to  touch  upon  the  figure 
subjects  of  the  sculptures,  nor  the  coins,  although 
he  recognized  their  great  importance.  One 
obvious  reason  for  silence  on  bis  part  was  that  his 
want  of  knowledge  did  not  entitle  him  to  speak 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 


The  Secretary  then  read  two  communications 
received  from  Dr.  Burgess,  formerly  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Archaiological  Survey  of  India,  and 
Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis.  Dr.  Burgess,  writing 
from  Edinburgh,  sta’ed  that  Mr.  Simpson's  paper 
was  an  eminently  clear  statement  of  the  question 
of  classical  influence  on  the  architecture  of  the 
North-West  cf  India  and  Afghanistan — a question 
on  which  the  last  word  had  perhaps  not  been 
spoken.  Whether  the  influence  traceable  in  the 
rem-ains  was  to  be  called  Roman  or  Greek  was  a 
matter  of  subordinate  importance,  dependent 
chiefly  on  the  source  to  which  we  directly  traced 


the  influence  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  felt, 
Roman  was  here  only  a later  form  of  Greek  art. 

In  the  first  formation  of  hypotheses,  we  were  apt 
to  assume  more  than  was  necessary.  The  theory 
that  if  Greek  die-sinkers  found  their  way  to 
Bactria  there  might  also  have  been  others  who 
were  architects  or  builders,  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors, was  uncalled  for.  In  those  early  times  the 
artist  was  sculptor,  architect  and  engraver  in 
one.  Nor  need  they  suppose  that  because  no 
remains  had  yet  been  reported  from  beyond 
Bamian  of  a similar  type  to  those  of  Gand- 
hara,  that  none  existed.  Remains  of  the  sort 
were  usually  found  in  certain  limited  areas.  Nor 
should  they  make  out  the  hypothesis  that  Balkh 
was  only  the  capital  or  mint  city  of  most 
of  the  princes.  Under  these  princes  there 
seemed  no  sufficient  argument  for  concluding  that 
their  artists  did  not  influence  the_  art  of  the 
region  over  which  they  ruled.  M helher  that 
influence  had  been  fully  developed  long  before 
the  execution  of  the  special  group  of  monuments 
under  construction,  or  whether  it  took  hold  of  the 
art  just  about  the  time  of  their  construction,  might 
not  be  clear  yet.  From  what  Mr.  Simpson  said 
it  was  evident  that  no  conscious  effort  was  made 
to  mould  the  forms  under  classical  influence.  _ 

The  President,  previous  to  inviting  discus.sion. 
read  part  of  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Simpson, 
in  which  he  said  his  first  connexion  with  this 
peculiar  architecture  dated  as  far  back  as  1S60. 
Since  then  he  had  seen  and  sketched  monuments 
in  which  the  influence  existed  in  Kashmir  and 
Afghanistan.  The  paper,  he  believed,  was  about 
the  first  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
analyse  the  details  of  this  architecture,  and  he 
had  all  but  avoided  the  sculpture  with  the  view  to 
determine  whether  it  came  from  a Greek  or 
a Roman  source.  The  style  itself  was  such  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  forms,  the  Classical  details 
were  so  debased  and  so  arranged  in  their  parts, 
that  to  call  it  either  Greek  or  Roman  architecture 
might  seem  a doubtful  use  of  words.  This  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  influence  through  some  source, 
and  it  was  that  source  that  had  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Pardon  Clarke  said  that,  having  in  1870 
and  1871  been  stationed  in  Rome  engaged  upon 
the  superintendence  of  the  reproduction  of 
Early  Christian  works  of  art,  he  formed  a 
pretty  good  mental  impression  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Roman  art,  and  especially  of 
that  of  the  later  period.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  in  India  at  the  Lahore  Museum,  Mr. 
Kipling  showed  him  a collection  fromTakht-i-bhai. 
His  first  impression  was — and  it  had  remained  a 
very  strong  one  ever  since — that  in  some  way 
these  so  - called  Grmco  • Buddhist  sculptures 
were  connected  more  with  Roman  than  with 
Grecian  art.  In  reference  to  the  statue  before 
them  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
for  Minerva.  It  looked  very  much  like  a work 
of  Roman  art,  and  on  two  or  three  of  the  casts 
there  would  be  found  figures  which  were  very 
much  like  Roman  soldiers  in  the  costumes 
of  Roman  soldiers  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
Cashmere  the  buildings  were  pretty  well  known. 
Some  of  them,  however,  had  escaped  observation. 
In  an  island  in  the  lake  at  Shinugger  there  were 
foundations  of  a building  of  very  classical  details, 
which,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  never  been 
drawn.  Half-way  between  Palmyra  and  India  on 
the  old  trade  route,  and  not  far  from  the 
city  where  Queen  Esther  was  buried  there 
was  the  remains  of  a Greek  temple  still 
standing— a building  which  had  never  been  well 
explored.  He  did  not  think  any  of  the  columns 
carried  their  capitals.  They  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  huts  had  been  built  all  round  them, 
but  in  several  places  they  could  trace  them 
through  the  buildings.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a perfectly-formed  temple  of  the  first 
class,  and  its  plan  had  been  traced  by  M.  !•  landrin 
to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra,  Quantities  of  Greek  and  other  coins 
had  been  found  there. 

Mr.  Leonard  remarked  that  he  could  not  say  a 
single  word  which  would  be  of  use  in  settling  the 
question  whether  Greek  or  Roman  influence  was 
at  work  among  these  buildings  in  the  North  of 
India  and  Kashmir.  When  he  was  at  Lahore  it 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  established  thing 
that  it  was  Greek  influence.  The  ordinary  class 
of  people  looked  upon  the  sculptures  and  the 
remains  in  the  Lahore  Museum  as  having  been 
influenced  by  Greek  art,  and  in  Kashmir  the 
same  theory  prevailed,  although  he  thought  the 
Kashmir  buildings  were  much  more  Roman  than 
Greek  in  style.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Simpson  had  quite  established  his  point  that  it 
was  Roman  and  not  Greek  influence  tbat_  had 
been  at  work.  It  was  very  likely  that  Gre-ek 


influence  was  the  prevailing  influence  at  work 
there. 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  asked  if  he  might 
enlarge  on  the  theory  suggested  by  Mr, 
Simpson,  the  farther  east  they  went  the 
richer  they  found  the  so-called  Corinthian  style. 
The  farthest  east  they  went  was.  he  thought, 
Palmyra,  and  there  they  came  into  the  great 
break  of  Persia,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  revolution 
in  Persia  which  stamped  out  the  Greek  influence 
at  a later  period.  But  they  found  in  Palmyra 
and  westwards  again  the  richest  examples  of 
Corinthian  architecture  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  this  was  the  result  of 
Eastern  influence  upon  Western  art  rather  than 
Western  influence  upon  Eastern  art  ? 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  referring  to  the  collection  of 
examples  at  the  Oriental  Institute,  said  they 
appeared  to  have  more  of  Greek  influence  than 
that  of  Roman,  but  there  were  some  examples 
which,  like  the  one  Mr.  Simpson  called  his 
mantel-piece  portion  of  sculpture,  certainly  repre- 
sented a great  deal  of  Palmyrian  influence,  but 
his  impression  was  that  the  buildings  of  I’almyra 
did  not  all  dale  from  the  lime  of  Hadrian.  The 
bulk,  he  took  it,  were  much  later  ; but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  he  thought  their  best  course  in  a study  so 
interesting  as  this  would  be  to  collect  examples 
before  they  dogmatised.  It  was  far  more  easy  to 
say  that  there  was  influence  from  Europe  in  these 
countries  in  the  East  than  it  was  to  determine 
whether  that  influence  was  Greek  or  Roman ; and 
the  subject  being  so  much  in  its  infancy  he  thought 
they  had  hardly  enough  data  to  enable  them  to 
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determine.  The  examples  at  Woking  were  not 
only  architectural  features,  but  they  were  examples 
of  sculpture,  and  certainly  sculpture  which 
appeared  to  be  far  more  Greek  in  character  than 
the  architecture.  It  might  be  that  the  architec- 
tural features  were  more  in  smaller  detail  than  in 
any  piece  of  an  actually  completed  building. 
From  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  coins  in 
India  which  indicated  Greek  influence  it  really 
seemed  no  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Greek 
artists  designed  the  coins  than  that  Greek  artists 
were  at  work  among  the  other  artists.  With 
regard  to  Palmyra,  he  might  say  that  the  influence 
of  Palmyra  was  entirely  that  of  a trading  city. 

It  existed  not  only  in  the  lime  of  Hadrian,  but 
for  hundreds  of  years,  it  might  be,  before  Hadrian, 
so  that  whatever  influence  there  might  have  been  , 
in  Roman  limes  was  but  the  counterpart  which 
might  have  proceeded  for  a long  period  when 
Greek  influence  would  be  paramount. 

Mr.  William  While,  F.S.A.,  'said  he  had 
followed  with  great  interest  the  account  which 
had  been  given  in  the  paper,  and  it  would  be  rather 
presumptuous  in  him  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  were  rather  a Greek  than  a Roman 
influence  which  had  predominated.  From  what 
had  been  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  very 
possible  that  there  had  been  an  early  Greek 
influence,  and  a subsequent  one  from  the  Roman, 
met  with  perhaps  some  centuries  later.  He 
gathered  that  from  what  had  been  said  by  several 
of  the  speakers,  and  not  from  the  details  them- 
selves. He  wished  to  ask  if  any  one  could  give 
any  account  of  the  photograph  which  had  been 
handed  round,  because  it  seemed  to  be  a con- 
glomeration of  various  styles — Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Gothic  all  piled  together  in  one. 

Mr.  Plu*  Spiers  said  his  impression  was  that 
the  influence  had  been  not  only  Roman,  but 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Sassanian,  and,  finally, 
Byzantine.  He  was  extremely  sorry  that  Mr. 
Simpson  was  not  present;  but  he  was  w.ll 
acquainted  with  his  (the  speaker’s)  opinions,  as  he 
had  already  quoted  many  of  Mr.  Fergusson’.s 
views  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  quite 
agreed  with  what  Mr.  Fergusson  had  said  on  the 
subject.  Of  course,  Mr.  Simpson  was  acquainted 
with  the  theory  that  the  influence  referred  to  might 
possibly  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  works 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  settle  one  difficulty  which  seemed  to 
be  hanging  over  them — it  might  be  debased 
Roman  and  debased  Greek  as  well.  Mr. 
Simpson,  by  restricting  himself  to  Palmyra,  in 
which  he  said  trade  existed  up  to  273,  confined 
his  period  to  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
From  a careful  examination  of  photographs,  and 
research  into  the  developments  of  the  Sassanian 
and  Byzantine  styles  of  architecture,  he  (.Mr. 
Spiers)  had  'come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Buddhist  sculptures  had  infinitely  more  connexion 
with  those  two  later  styles,  and  that  in  their 
character  they  differed  widely  from  the  Roman 
work  at  Palmyra.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  could  not 
accept  Mr.  Simpson’s  theories  as  regarded  tlie 
date  of  the  Dactrian  work,  seeing  that  it  possessed 
features  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  a date  as 
late  as  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  or  even 
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iter.  Mr.  Simpson  had  pointed  out  that  the 
ich,  as  shown,  need  not  have  had  a Byzantine 
'rigin,  because  it  was  like  the  Chaitya  arch  of  a 
luddhist  cave.  It  was  not  the  arch  alone, 
.owever,  which  decided  the  question  ; it  was  the 
lose  assemblage  of  arches,  and  their  support  on 
'orinthian  pilasters  with  wide-spreading  capitals, 
^hich  denoted,  he  ventured  to  think,  their 
lyzantine  origin.  Arches  carried  on  columns 
•ere  not  found  in  Palmyra,  in  the  buildings  in 
'hich  Mr.  Simpson  took  for  his  models, 
ut  they  were  adopted  as  the  principal  charac- 
■ristics  of  the  style  in  'Byzantine  buildings 
I the  East  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
ipilals  of  the  pilasters  were  of  two  designs, 
hich  might  be  either  Persian  or  Byzantine, 
ointing  to  a photograph  of  two  niches,  he  said 
ley  were  of  that  symmetrical  form  which  they 
>und  in  the  Sassanian  buildings,  but  the  whole 
holograph  was  a jumble  of  various  forms.  There 
'ere,  however,  two  decorative  details  on  which 
e mainly  relied  to  show  the  later  date  of  the 
'ork.  One  was  Sassanian  and  the  other  Byzan- 
The  Sassanian  detail  was  the  moulding 
ran  round  every  one  of  these  arches  ; and 
le  second,  the  Byzantine,  was  the  string  course, 
hich  was  a leaf  decoration  of  the  ogee  moulding, 
le  thought  the  subject  was  an  extremely  inieresl- 
ig  one,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
impson  should  give  his  reply,  which  might  be 
ublished  along  with  any  of  the  photographs.  In 
jnclusion  he  begged  to  propose  a hearty  vote  of 
lanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  the  trouble  he  had  j 
iken  in  preparing  the  paper.  | 

Mr.  \V,  Emerson,  in  seconding  the  vote  of ! 
lanks,  said  he  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  I 
jpling,  who  w'as  there  from  Lahore  but  was  ) 
lable  to  speak  on  account  of  his  health,  would  j 
5 very  pleased  to  give  the  members  some  [ 
imarks  in  their  journal  next  month.  Mr.  i 
impson,  in  his  paper,  seemed  to  endeavour  to  j 
rove  that  the  Greek  influence  from  Bactria  could 
at  have  penetrated  into  the  Punjaub  and  Central 
idia,  and  therefore  used  that  as  a peg  to  hang 
is  argument  upon  that  Greek  influence  could 
ive  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  Alexander,  it 
as  well  known,  crossed  the  Indus  himself  at 
place  called  Altock,  and  not  very  far  from 
lat  region,  he  believed,  some  time  ago  some 
igineers,  in  making  a railway,  discovered  an 
icicnt  Greek  burial-place.  A report  of  this  was 
iven  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Archreo- 
gical  Survey  in  India,  and  it  was  expected 
I appear  in  one  of  their  books.  This 
icmed  to  show  that  Greek  influence  was  in 
le  neighbourhood,  at  any  rate.  While  he  was 
: Lahore  Museum  he  saw  some  of  the  sculptures, 
here  was  a large  representation  of  Buddha, 
hich  gave  him  a very  strong  impression  of 
reek  influence,  certainly  more  Greek  than 
Oman  ; and  he  thought  the  sculptures,  in  some 
ises,  did  show  more  Greek  than  Roman  influence 
ith  regard  to  the  folds  in  the  drapery.  They 
id  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  prove  how 
this  influence  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
fected  the  art  and  architecture  in  that  part  of 
idia,  but  everything  in  the  West  had  proceeded  ' 
Dm  the  East.  The  East  was  the  cradle  of  the  ! 
ligions  and  beliefs  and  the  arts  and  architec-  j 
res  ; in  fact,  it  was  also  the  cradle  of  the  human  \ 
ce  according  to  Scriptures.  Was  it  not  likely, 
at  some  of  these  type's  of  a.its  which  they  were  ' 


' trying  to  prove  wholly  originated  from  Greece — 
i that  the  germ  of  them  had  been  originated  in 
I these  localities  and  started  westward,  and  were 
! there  perfected  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
j and  perhaps  came  back  again  ? He  did 
j not  think  they  could  find  a specimen  of 
j ancient  Indian  architecture  in  which  there 
' were  not  numberless  little  details  which  were 
j very  closely  similar  to  some  details  in  Roman 
land  Greek  work.  Might  it  not  be,  therefore, 
that  the  origination  of  these  types  really  came 
front  the  East  ? With  regard  to  the  point  men- 
tioned that  certain  of  these  sculptures  looked 
very  like  early  Christian  work,  the  Nestorians 
penetrated  into  both  India  and  China.  In  China 
at  the  present  moment  there  were  remains  of  cer- 
tain buildings  which  were  known  to  be  Nestorian. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  they  might  have  taken 
some  suggestions  of  art  into  India  at  that  lime? 

The  President  sa'd  that  Mr.  Simpson  had 
supplied  a very  able  and  exhaustive  paper — a 
paper  displaying  great  research,  and  to  which  he 
had  evidently  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and 
thought — in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  influ- 
ence to  be  traced  in  the  art  of  Central  India  was 
derived  from  Roman  influence  and  not  from 
Greek  influence.  Others  were  directly  of  an 
opposite  opinion.  He  confessed  that  the  im- 
pression left  upon  his  mind  was  this — that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  influence 
was  derived  either  from  Greece  or  Rome.  What 
Mr.  Emerson  had  said  appealed  to  his  sym- 
pathies. He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why 
they  should  not  give  some  credit  to  the  earlier 
Indian  artists  for  some  amount  of  originality. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


TILES  FOUND  AT  WINCHCOMBE  ABBEY. 

These  are  drawings  of  the  designs  on  a few 
tiles  which  were  come  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  Winchcombe 
Abbey,  described  in  our  issue  of  October  28. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ox  the  15th  inst.  a special  general  meeting  of 
members  of  this  Association  was  held  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  ladies  as  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association. 

The  President,  Mr.  H W.  Mountford,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
propo-sed  : — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
ladies  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  archi- 
tecture are  eligible  for  election  on  the  same  terms 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell  in  opening  the  debate, 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  general  body,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  following 
gentlemen  supported  the  resolurion  : — Messrs. 
F.  R.  Farrow,  B.  F.  Fletcher,  and  E.  Woodlhorpe. 

The  following  gentlemen  spoke  against  the 
resolution  : — Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams,  W.  II. 
Atkin  Berry,  H.  N.  Kerr,  H.  Lambert,  S. 
Perks,  and  others. 

The  resolution  was  put  by  the  President,  when 
thirty-seven  members  voted  in  fevour  of  . the 
resolution,  and  seventy-eight  against,  several 
memt)ers  npt  voting,  The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  given  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  13th  inst.  The  President,  Mr. 
W.  A.  McIntosh  Valon,  J.  P.,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  amongst  a large  company  present  were  Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.  (Vice-President, 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers);  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction to  the  Admiralty)  ; Mr.  W.  Worby 
Beaumont,  Mr.  E.  K.  Blyth,  Mr.  II.  J.  Chaney, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  Mr.  I"',  h'anta,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Glen,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Walter  King, 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Pease,  Mr.  J.  Rexworthy,  Dr. 
L.  T.  Thorne,  Mr.  W.  11.  Webber,  Mr.  11. 
O’Connor,  Mr.  W.  Spon,  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodwin 
(President-elect),  Mr.  Henry  Faija  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Peirce  (Vice-Presidents) ; Mr.  J.  Bernays, 
Mr.  Chas.  Gandon,  Mr.  Perry  T'.  Nursey,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.  (J’ast  Presidents); 
Mr.  S.  H.  Cox  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Lawford  (Members 
of  Council);  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  (Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer),  Mr.  Samuel  Wood  (Hon. 
Auditor),  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson  (Secre- 
tary). 

The  President  gave  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  responding 
for  the  Navy,  said  that  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  resources  of  this  country  were  match- 
less. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening — “The  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
President,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
the  Secretary.”  In  his  boyhood,  he  said,  such 
engineering  as  now  existed  was  in  its  infancy. 
Railways  had  scarcely  been  commenced,  gas- 
lighting, except  in  one  or  two  places,  was  an 
unknown  matter,  and  mercantile  shipbuilding  was 
on  a very  small  scale.  The  changed  circum- 
stances had  now  opened  up  enormous  fields  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  that  during  his 
year  of  office  every  member  of  the  Council  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Society 
by  self-^acrifice  and  attention  to  their  duties,  anil 
they  weregreallyindebled  to  their  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  as  well  as  the  active  assist- 
ance of  their  excellent  secretary,  Mr.  Pryce 
Cux'on.  He  further  said  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Society  had  been  assured  for  years  past  ; in 
their  lifetime  of  forty  years,  like  other  institutions 
or  persons,  they  had  their  times  of  depression  and 
anxiety,  but  today  they  stood  in  a more  pros- 
perous position  financially  and  numerically  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  their  history.  He  also 
remarked  on  the  opportunities  given  to  the  younger 
engineers  to  visit  works  and  learn  from  the  great 
teacher  “Observation.”  They  were  reminded 
in  Lord  Kelvin’s  recent  Presidential  address  to 
the  Royal  Society,  that  the  received  facts  of 
to-day  are  often  the  fictions  of  to-morrow,  which 
proved  the  necessity  for  constant  discussion  of 
accepted  theories  as  well  as  the  strict  examination 
of  new  ones.  The  President  then  referred  to  the 
hon.  members,  of  whom  they  had  lost  during  the 
year,  Dr.  Frantz  Grashof,  Director  des  Vereins 
Deutscher  Ing^ieure,  the  Council  having  filled 
the  vacant  place  by  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
■\Mtite,  C.B-i  of  Naval  Con, 
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struction  to  the  Admiralty.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  one  of  the  hon. 
members,  had  for  years  given  a donation,  the 
value  of  which  had  been  conferred  as  a premium 
to  the  reader  of  one  of  the  papers  during  the 
year.  He  had  now  generously  signified  his 
intention  of  making  arrangements  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  premium  in  perpetuity,  and  the  Society 
lay  under  a deep  obligation  to  him  for  his  kind 
and  generous  act.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  had 
also  agreed  to  give  a premium  for  a paper,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  direction  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  I’rj'ce  Cuxson  also  replied,  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Council.  At  the  same  lime,  all  that  work 
would  be  useless  unless  done  for  something  of  real 
value,  and  the  fact  of  the  long  and  continued 
success  of  the  Society,  and  its  largly-increased 
membership  during  the  last  six  years,  showed  that 
it  supplied  a real  want. 

Professor  Robinson  gave  the  toast  of  “ Kindred 
Institutions,”  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Binney  (Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council) 
and  Mr,  West,  of  Manchester. 

The  remaining  toast  was  that  of  “ The  President- 
Elect,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Members  of  the 
Council,  the  Hon.  Solicitors,  and  the  Hon. 
Auditors.” 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

An  election  of  two  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  at 
the  offices,  35,  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  W.C.,  Mr.  George  Haward  Trollope 
(President)  in  the  chair.  There  were  two 
vacancies,  for  one  man  and  one  woman.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  poll,  the  scrutineers,  Messrs. 
T.  Stirling  and  E.  S.  Rider,  declared  the  result 
to  be  as  follows  : — Alfred  Clement,  1 15,  Bedford- 
road,  Brixton,  builder,  aged  73  (second  applica- 
tion), 1,999  votes  ; Jack  Taylor,  14,  St.  James’s- 
road,  Bermondsey,  aged  62,  master  slater  (second 
application),  1,348  votes  ; Sarah  Elizabeth  Drake, 
Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Almshouses,  Balls  Pond, 
aged  63,  widow  of  Francis  Dmke,  builder  (sixtt 
application),  3,035  votes ; Susannah  Mansell, 
20,  Bridge-road,  tlammcrsraith,  aged  70,  widow 
of  William  Manaell,  builder  (fifth  application), 
4,119  votes;  Mary  Ann  Healing,  20,  Curtain- 
road,  Shoreditch,  aged  63,  widow  of  Samuel 
Thomas  Healing,  builder  (fourth  application), 
312  votes;  and  Maria  Elizabeth  Powell,  2S1, 
Albany-road,  Camberwell,  widow  of  (ieorgt 
Thew  Powell,  late  a pensioner  of  the  Institution, 
and  who  subscribed  to  the  charity  for  some  years 
(first  application),  700  votes.  The  successfu- 
candidates,  therefore,  are  Alfred  Clement  and 
Susannah  Mansell. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  President, 
the  scrutineers,  and  the  check-takers,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


THE  PODEWIL  SYSTEM  OF  TRE.\TING 
F.ECAL  MATTER. 

The  Danish  technical  journal,  the  In^^nior,  thi 
organ  of  the  Copenhagen  Society  of  Engineers, 
gave  recently  an  article  on  the  Podewil  system  o 
treatinc  flecal  matter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation. 

*•  I'ropusals  having  been  made  to  arrange  for  the 
treatment  of  the  fiecal  product  in  Copenhagen 
according  to  \’on  Podewil’s  system,  it  may  be  01 
interest  briefly  to  describe  the  same,  the  more  so 
as  most  of  what  has  previously  appeared  on  this 
subject — even  as  late  as  1889,  in  Muspratt's 
‘ ‘ 1 echnische  Chemie  ” — is  very  inaccurate.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  system,  or,  more  particularly,  its  details, 
has  been  steadily  improved  of  late  years  : 
in  fact  the  details  have  only  been  exactly- 
settled  since  then.  The  principle  of  this 
system  is  that  the  fecal  matter  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a powder-like  poudrette 
is  obtained,  in  which  all  the  valuable  original 
substances  are  retained  in  a form  easy  of  absorption 
by  plants.  The  evaporisation  with  sulphuric  acid 
Itself  is  not  peculiar  to  this  system  alone,  as  similar 
processes  are  adopted  with  the  Liernur  system 
and  at  the  tormer  Hanover  Poudrette  Factory; 
but  what  is  new  with  the  Podewil  system  is  that  the 
process  is  much  more  simple,  and  the  heal  utilised 
so  well  that  the  production  is  a financial  success, 
t.e.,  when  the  fe-cal  matter  is  obtained  gratis.  If 
the  Von  Podewils’sche  Facal-Extract  Fabrik, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Augsburg,  be  visited, 


^ clear  idea  is  obtained  of  the  experiments  which 
^ave  been  made  here,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
’•he  manufacture  has  been  developed.  The 
apparatus  now  in  use  stand  tightly  fixed  side  by 
side  with  Roberts’s  vacuum  apparatus  and  drying 
cylinders  of  various  construction,  of  which  triere 
are  a lot  of  worn-out  ones,  too,  in  the  yards.  The 
entire  factory  is  encircled  with  a network  of  pipes. 
Naturally,  the  old  boilers  are  utilised  as  long  as 
possible,  but  when  these  are  worn  out  or  a new 
factory  is  to  be  established  in  any  town  the  modus 
operaudi  is  as  follows.  Through  iron  bars,  which 
retain  larger  objects,  such  as  old  boots,  tins,  bits 
of  wood,  lie.,  the  barrels  with  the  excrement  are 
emptied  into  two  reservoirs  into  which  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  ejected  through  pipes;  the  mixing 
is  then  effected.  Hence  the  mass  is  drawn  by 
suction  into  the  so-called  ftecal  boilers,  i.e., 
rotating  cylinders  of  forged  iron,  embedded  in 
brickwork,  and  directly  acted  upon  by  the  fires, 
each  from  its  own  fireplace,  and  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  acid  latrine  matter  is  obviated  by 
the  insertion  therein  of  iron  blocks  ora  network  of 
pipes.  The  fecal  matter  thus  dried  so  far 
is  next  drawn  by  a similar  operation  into  the 
drying  cylinders,  where  the  process  is  completed. 
The  latter  are  rotating  and  double,  and  made  of 
cast-iron,  into  the  outer  chamber  of  which  the 
waste  steam  from  the  engine  and  the  acid  vapours 
from  the  fecal  boilers  are  conducted,  whilst  in 
the  inner  chamber  the  vapours  developed  from 
the  fecal  product  are  drawn  off  and  condensed 
by  an  injecting  condensor,  so  that  the  evaporation 
here  takes  place  in  a vacuum.  In  these  cylinders, 
too,  lumping  and  adhesion  of  the  mass  to  their 
sides  have  been  obviated  by  the  introduction  of 
loose,  heavy,  iron  chains.  The  final  pulveri- 
sition  and  mixing  of  the  product  is  effected 
by  a disintegrator.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  even  in  close  vicinity  of  the  factory  no  bad 
smells  are  noticeable — not  nearly  so  bad  as,  for 
instance,  near  a chicory  factory  or  a mallery. 
The  condensation  water  runs  clear  into  a little 
stream,  and  is  perfectly  clean,  almost  free  from 
odours.  If  a Podewil  factory  be  compared  with 
a jioudrette  factory  on  the  Liernur,  Buhl,  or  Keller 
system,  the  great  simplicity  of  the  arrangements 
and  method  in  the  former  are  strikingly  appart?nt, 
whilst  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  the  last- 
mentioned  system  that  all  the  plant-feed- 
ing substances  found  in  the  raw  material 
are  equally  found  in  the  poudrette,  partly  in  a 
form  easier  of  assimilation.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  when  it  has  been  publicly  stated 
that  the  evaporation  of  the  latrine  product  with  sul- 
phuric acid  causes  a loss,  thereby  that  a portion  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  same  would  be  present 
in  the  form  of  acid  of  saltpetre,  which  would  be 
ejected  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  thereby  be 
lost,  this  theory  is  quite  erroneous ; for  the 
raw  latrine  product  does  not  contain  acid  of 
saltpetre;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  inconsider- 
able quantities  of  ammonia,  which  become  bound 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  just  thereby  preserved 
in  the  poudrette.  That  the  evaporation  with 
sulphuric  acid  causes  a complete  sterilisation  of 
the  fecal  matter  is  self-evident,  and  if  only  the 
removal  of  the  barrels  for  holding  it  be  effected 
in  a careful  manner,  the  poudrette  manufacture 
by  which  the  mixing  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
process  of  boiling  are  effected  immediately  after 
their  emptying,  affords  the  greatest  possilile 
guarantee  in  sanitary  respects.  The  only  system 
which  might  be  said  to  offer  greater  protection  is 
the  water-closet  system,  but  only  when,  in  a city 
like  Copenhagen,  such  closets  were  compttlsory. 
Otherwise  they  would  lose  all  importance.  But 
there  must,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  former 
systems,  besides  the  important  sanitarj-  points,  also 
be  considered  the  economical  ones,  and  it  has  been 
complained  of  the  Podewil  systeni  that  its  introduc- 
tion would  be  attended  with  increased  expenditure 
for  householders.  But  this  objection  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  as  when  at  a future  time  it  will 
become  necessary  to  demand  a higher  tax  rate  for 
the  removal  of  the  latrine  barrels,  this  will  be 
necessary  in  any  case,  whatever  system  be  adopted  ; 
so  when  there  shall  be  a reform  of  our  “night 
renovation  system  ” the  municipal  authorities  wilf 
be  obliged  to  demand  various  important  improve- 
ments, such  as  a quicker  clearing  of  the  barrels, 
and  most  probably  the  adoption  of  closed  steel 
barrels,  and  their  regular  and  proper  cleansing 
outside  and  inside,  so  that  the  rates  for  this  work 
must  be  raised  in  any  lase.  To  conclude, 
the  Podewil  system  must,  all  details  considered, 
be  >aid  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  i.e.,  the  fiecal 
system  which  satisfies  most  satisfactorily  the 
demands  of  hygiene,  the  householders,  the 
agriculturists,  inasmuch  as  it  ensures  a complete 
sterilisation  of  the  latrine  matter,  and  only  costs 
the  householders  the  removal,  whilst  at  the  same 


time  benefiting  agriculture  by  producing  a manure 
easy  to  handle  and  free  from  the  objections  to  the 
raw  material.  In  addition,  it  is  delivered  in  a 
state  in  which  it  contains  in  volume  six  times  as 
much  plant  nutriment  as  the  fresh  and  untreated 
latrine  product  which  fanners  spread  on  their  land, 
and  which,  through  fermentation,  has  lost  a great 
deal  of  its  most  valuable  properties.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Floodings  at  the  Calcdonian-road. — Tlie  Main 
Drainage  Committee  reported  that  they  had  from 
time  to  time  received  complaints  of  floodings 
from  residents  and  occupiers  of  property  in 
Caledonian-road,  north  of  the  Regent’s  Canal. 
The  4 ft.  by  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  sewer  in  that  road 
forms  a branch  of  the  Fleet  sewer,  and  the 
Engineer  informed  them  that  opposite  Charlotte- 
street  there  is  a sudden  fall  of  9 ft.  in  the  sewer, 
and  that  during  rainfall  a large  quantity  of  water 
passes  quickly  into  it  from  the  sewers  in  the  cross 
streets  which  have  steep  gradients,  and  thus  cause 
it  to  fill  rapidly  and  to  flood  the  deep  basemenis 
on  the  east  side  of  Caledonian-road.  He  now 
suggested  that  in  order  to  improve  the  sewer  by 
giving  it  a more  gradual  fall  and  constructing  it  as 
low  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  basements  and 
various  house  drains,  the  invert  should  be  lowered 
from  the  point  near  Charlotte-street  as  far  as 
Richmond-road,  or  for  a length  of  about  1,350  ft. 
The  Committee  had  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  and  were  of  opinion  that  with  the  view 
to  avoiding  floodings  in  the  locality  the  work, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  3,600/,,  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council,  and  they  recom- 
mended— 

“ That  the  Council  do  approve  of  the  deepening 
of  the  Caledonian-road  branch  of  the  Fleet  sewer 
north  of  the  Regent's  Canal  as  suggested  by  the 
Engineer,  and  that  he  be  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plans,  specification,  &c. , with  the  view  to 
the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Progress  of  Works  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel. — 
The  Bridges  Committee  reported  in  regard  to  the 
works  connected  with  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  that 
with  the  exception  of  filling  up  the  old  low-level 
line  of  sewer,  the  sewerage  works  are  finished, 
the  fireproof  galvanised  iron  fence  and  ihe 
approach-road  at  Ordnance  Wharf  are  completed, 
and  at  Northumberland  Wharf  nearly  all  the 
river  wall  is  executed.  The  caisson  for  No.  i 
shaft  is  sunk  to  a depth  of  10  ft.  6 in.,  and 
rivelted  for  an  additional  height  of  42  ft.  6 in.  ; 
that  for  No.  2 shaft  is  lowered  16  ft.  6 in.,  and 
rivetted  for  a height  of  36  ft. ; that  for  No.  3 
shaft  is  sunk  to  a depth  of  77  ft.,  or  within  21  ft. 
of  its  full  distance,  with  all  the  rivetting  done, 
and  that  for  No.  4 shaft  is  practically  finished. 
With  regard  to  the  cut-and-cover  jiorlion  of 
the  tunnel  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  for  some  time  past.  All 
the  excavation  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
for  the  original  cut-and-cover  is  executed,  the 
arch  has  been  keyed  in  for  a length  of  120  ft.  ; 
the  remaining  length  is  complete  to  springing, 
and  the  arch  is  being  turned  thereon  for  30  ft.  In 
that. portion  of  the'cut-and-cover,  substituted  for 
cast-iron  lined  tunnel,  the  trench  is  formed  for  the 
whole  length,  viz  , 570  ft.  to  an  average  depth  of 
40  ft.,  and  the  concrete  foundation,  including  a 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  same  material,  is  built  for 
a distance  of  160  ft.  The  clearing  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  trench  which  lately  collapsed  is 
being  proceeded  with,  and  a row  of  piles  is  being 
driven  at  each  side  of  the  excavation  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  timbering.  Of  the  cast-iron 
lining  165  rings,  being  a length  of  412  ft.  6 in., 
hav'C  been  erected,  and  only  60  more  rings  have  to 
be  placed  in  position  to  complete  No.  3 shaft. 
The  subway  for  the  pipes  in  the  original  cut-and- 
cover  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  finished. 
In  the  raised  approach  on  the  south  side  of  the 
proposed  tunnel,  a length  of  about  1,300  ft.  of 
3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  sewer  has  been  formed, 
the  connection  thereof  with  the  southern  outfall 
sewer  in  Woolwich-road  is  commenced  ; a length 
of  543  ft.  of  the  iS-in.  pijie  sewer  is  comiileted, 
an<l  the  18  pipes  for  tidal  irrigation  drains  have 
been  laid  ; the  bank  for  the  road  has  been  tipped 
for  a distance  of  Goo  yds.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  work  executed  is  230,810/. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  until  January  16. 
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Edinburcui  Architecturai.  Association. 
— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Edinburgh,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Robert  Munro 
{F.S.A.,  Scot.)  read  a paper  on  “ The  Structure 
and  Architectural  Features  of  Lake  Dwellings.” 
The  lecturer  said  that  the  system  of  lake  habita- 
tion, so  prevalent  in  Central  Europe  during  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  had  so  completely 
disappeared  that  scarcely  a trace  of  it  survived  in 
the  traditions  of  the  countries  in  which  formerly 
lake  dwelling  were  most  abundant.  The  pre- 
liminary problem  which  lake  dwellers  had  to 
solve  before  lacustrine  habitation  became  possible 
was  how  to  construct  a level  platform  on  which 
the  huts  could  be  erected.  This  was  effected  in 
three  ways — by  driving  long  piles  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  leaving  their  tops  projecting  at  a uniform 
level  above  the  water,  and  then  placing  over  them 
transverse  beams,  so  as  to  form  a firm  platform 
capable  of  supporting  dwelling  • huts.  The 
habitations  so  constructed  were  called  pile  struc- 
tures. Substituting  for  piles  a solid  sub-structure 
of  wood  or  mixed  materials — wood,  stones, 
earth,  &c. — was  the  method  most  commonly 
adopted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  their 
remains  are  known  as  crannogs ; and  the 
third  method  was  to  construct  in  close 
jiroximity  to  each  other  a set  of  rectangular 
basements  of  wood,  each  side  being  composed  of 
horizontal  beams  overlapping  each  other  at  the 
four  corners,  like  the  logs  of  a Swiss  chalet.  As 
regarded  the  huts  of  the  pile  structures,  the  only 
reliable  data  consisted  of  clay  mouldings,  hearth- 
stones, culinary  implements.  But  that  kind  of 
evidence  gave  little  information  in  regard  to  the 
size,  form,  or  internal  structure  of  the  huts  them- 
selves. On  these  points  archeologists  had  to  go 
to  lake  dwellings  which  had  more  permanent 
foundations  than  piles.  Two  important  dis- 
coveries bearing  on  these  points  had  come  to 
light  in  more  recent  times.  One  was  the  entire 
foundations  of  a cottage,  with  portions  of  its 
walls  still  standing,  e.xposed  in  the  peat  on  the 
site  of  the  well-known  lake  dwelling  at  Schussen- 
ried,  in  Wiirtemburg.  The  other  was  the  ruins  , 
of  a circular  wooden  house  in  a crannog  hear 
Balinakile,  Argyllshire.  From  the  general  review 
of  the  subject,  Dr.  Munro  concluded  that  the 
flooring  of  the  huts  in  the  Pfahlbauten  was 
formed  of  clay  mixed  with  rushes,  or  sometimes 
with  gravel,  over  which  a few  flat  stones  were 
placed  as  a hearth.  The  walls,  probably  of  no 
great  height,  consisted  of  a skeleton  of  timbers 
and  wicker-work,  daubed  over  with  a thick  coat- 
ing  of  puddled  clay.  The  roofs  were  made  in  a 
pointed  fashion,  and  covered  with  layers  of  straw 
or  rushes.  The  crannogs  supported  large  wooden 
houses,  either  circular  or  rectangular.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Dr.  Munro. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
IltELANU. — On  the  i6th  inst.  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  I 
of  Ireland  was  held  at  37,  Dawson-street,  Mr.  I 
Thomas  Drew,  R.IL.-V.,  President,  in  the  chair!  I 
The  Plon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray,  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  the 
position  of  the  Institute  in  the  country  was 
steadily  improving  and  its  members  increasing. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  coming  generation 
of  Irish  architects  would  be  left  behind  in  the 
race  as'  compared  with  their  brethren  in  Great 
Britain  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  study  placed  before  them. 

It  was  a cause  of  much  regret  that  some 
great  teaching  body,  such  as  one  of  their 
Universities,  did  not  include  a course  of  archi- 
tectural education  in  its  curriculum.  ~ The 
President  said  this  had  been  a very’  blank 
year  in  the  profession  in  Ireland.  He  had 
literally  no  incident  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  architecture  in  Ireland  to  discuss  with  his 
fellow  members.  They  were  never  politicians  in 
their  Institute  of  Architects,  but  one  and  all  of 
them  admitted  to  each  other  that  a year  of 
political  unrest  was  always  bad  for  architectural 
progress.  In  this  past  year,  while  Irish  politics 
were  very  much  uppermost,  architecture  and  all 
the  arts  had  languished.  There  had  been  less 
new  work  started  this  year  than  he  could 
remember  in  a retrospect  of  forty  years.  There 
was  avowedly  great  want  of  employment  in  the 
building  trade,  and  there  was  a pinch  coming 
on  the  artisan  class.  They  all  knew  of  the 
numbers  of  architects’  assistants  who  were 
vainly  seeking  employment,  and  of  the  stag- 
nation in  most  of  their  offices  during  the  svimmer. 


lie  could  not  even  point  to  a competition  that  | advanced  sanitary  knowledge  the  architect  who 
had  stirred  them,  or  to  litigation  which  had  was  not  fit  to  attend  to  the  sanitation  of  a house 
enlivened  them.  There  was  no  worse  sign  of  the  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  and  if  he  knew  his 


prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  business  for 
architects,  than  the  absence  of  litigation.  They 
had  not  had  even  an  arbitration  on  record  in  this 
extraordinary  and  unexampled  inactive  year.  He 
might  point,  however,  to  one  legal  case  in  the 
local  courts,  not  one  in  which  the  monetary 
interests  were  large,  but  in  which  the  ruling  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Irish  judges  confirming  that 
of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  was  a really  important 
one  as  following  up  the  ruling  of  English  judges 
as  to  the  legal  rights  of  an  honest  architect  in  the 
exerci.se  of  his  peculiar  (luasi-judicial  functions. 
Ill  the  case  of  ■'i'erschoyle  v.  Parry,  which  had 
been  before  the  local  courts,  the  law  had  been 
again  vindicated.  The  judgment  of  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin,  supported  on  appeal  by  Mr.  Justice 
Gibson,  was  a valuable  decision  for  Irish  archi- 
tects. In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  who  sought  to 
impugn  the  hona  fides  of  the  architect’s  certificate, 
and  to  review  the  petty  items  of  account  as  between 
him  and  the  builder,  was  promptly  informed  by  the 
Recorder  that  he  did  not  hold  a court  for  any 
such  purpose.  On  the  appeal,  taken  by  the  dis- 
satisfied plaintiff,  Mr.  Justice  Gibson’s  judgment 
was  to  the  following  effect : — “ It  was  clear  that 
an  action  did  not  lie  against  an  architect  for 
negligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  super- 
vising a work  and  seeing  that  the  contractor 
carried  out  the  specification  and  contract.  He 
had  never  heard  before  of  an  action  against  an 
architect  for  certifying  wrongly,  assuming  that  a 
certificate  was  given  in  good  faith.  The  position 
of  the  architect  was  to  a certain  extent  a judicial 
one,  and  he  had  to  steer  an  even  keel  between 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions  of  the  con- 
tractor on  the  one  side  and  of  his  employer 
on  the  other,  and  if  he  were  at  all  a good 
judge,  he  was  certain  to  dissatisfy  each. 
Of  course,  if  he  were  one-sided  and  in- 
capable, he  would  go  altogether  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  litigants,  but  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  where  an  architect  acting  honestly  had 
done  his  best  to  solve  a controversy  between 
two  disputants  that  he  should  be  personally  liable 
merely  because  a jury  or  a court  afterwards — or 
even  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal — should 
decide  that  he  was  wrong  in  point  of  law  or  fact. 
There  was  no  imputation  against  the  honesty  or 
desire  to  do  what  was  right  by  Mr.  \V.  Kaye 
Parry,  and  there  w’as  no  wilful  or  gross  miscon- 
duct on  his  part  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  to  make  him  personally  liable.”  The 
action  was  dismissed,  with  costs  against  the 
plaintiff.  There  were  few  architects  long  in 
practice  who  had  not  had  an  occasional  experi- 
ence of  a bullying  employer  who  questioned  his 
certificate  and  threatened  pains  and  penalties  with 
a view  of  reducing  the  builder’s  claims  and 
discounting  the  architect's  fees.  Let  no 
honest  young  architect  be  intimidated  by 
such  mean  procedure.  The  law  was  with 
him,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his 
professional  brethren  was  at  his  call,  and  on  his 


honest  certificate  the  employer  must  certainly  pay. 
The  President,  speaking  in  favour  of  stone  build- 
ing, said  that  the  entire  sympathy  of  every  archi- 
tect in  that  room  was  with  the  employment  of  cut 
stone  work  as  the  art  of  all  others  bound  up  with 
the  perpetuation  of  noble  architecture  and  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  In  the  progr('Ss  and 
development  of  this  century  the  scientific  and 
industrial  production  of  artificial  building 
materials,  and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  skilled 
labour,  were  developing  building  changes  which 
architects  could  not  influence.  What  architect 
was  there  who  would  not  wish  to  realise  noble 
architecture  in  native  cut  stone  ? Who 
was  there  who  deliberately  took  kindly  to 
the  mechanical  and  frivolous  material  of 
lerra-colta?  It  was  degrading  to  the  archi- 
tect. He  did  not  even  design  it.  It  was 
found  for  him  in  the  terra-cotta  manufacturers’ 
pattern-book.  The  building  result  was  generally 
no  characteristic  design  of  his.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, real  architects  in  Dublin  were  met  with  the 
very  embarrassing  position  that  the  cost  of  cut 
stone  work  had  somehow  reached  a figure  that 
made  it  prohibitive  to  employ  it  in  any  but  monu- 
mental building,  where  cost  was  no  object.  On 
the  subject  of  delays  in  building  he  might  allude 
to  an  evil  from  which  their  profession  suffered  in 
Ireland — the  leisurely  tardiness,  increasing  year 
by  year,  with  which  building  operations  were 
carried  out.  It  was  not  so  elsewhere.  It  was 
not  so  in  olden  times  with  them.  He  thought 
they  had  much  of  the  remedy  for  this  in  their 
,own  hands  if  they  were  of  'one  mind  about  it. 
On  the  question  of  the  employment  of  sanitary 
specialists  his  view  was  that  in  these  days  of 


business  the  intrusion  of  a specialist  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  a superior  and  peculiar 
genius  which  no  household  could  dispense  with 
was  uncalled  for.  The  President  then  formally 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr.  Carroll 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Owen  presented  the  auditor's  report,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Geoghegan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  it  was  adopted.  The  ballot  for  the 
Council  resulted  as  follows Messrs.  Thomas 
Drew,  President  ; Albert  E.  Murray,  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Sandham  Symes,  J.  I. 
O Callaghan,  J.  R.  Carroll,  George  C.  A.shlin, 
Charles  Geoghegan,  William  M.  Mitchell,  Sir 
Thomas  N.  Deane,  J.  L.  Robinson,  R.  C.  Millar, 
J.  ri.  Pentland,  and  R.  O’Brien  Smyth  and  C.  A. 
Owen,  Auditors.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
President  and  the  Ilort.  Secretary  having  been 
passed,  the  proceedings  concluded. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
On  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  periodical  meeting  ol 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  a paper 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Chubb,  Assoc. 
Mem. Inst. C.E.,  of  London,  on  “The  Construc- 
tion of  Locks  and  Safes.”  The  lecturer  said  the 
subject  had  two  branches — first,  locks,  and  then 
the  outcome  of  locks — strong  rooms.  These  two 
branches  had  each  two  aspects — the  mechanical 
and  the  artistic.  Certainly  there  was  not  much 
about  strong  rooms  that  was  artistic,  but  as  to 
locks  and  keys  there  had  been  more  art  than 
mechanism.  The  ornamentation  of  locks  and 
keys  had  never  been  erratic.  It  had  altered  in 
exact  knowledge  with  the  ornamentations  of  the 
periods  of  art.  Whenever  architecture,  the 
parent  of  the  constructive  arts,  changed  its 
character  for  better  or  for  worse,  it  elevated  or 
depressed  the  character  of  its  subsidiary  arts,  and 
these  little  metal  objects  took  their  share  of  the 
change.  But,  when  viewed  from  the  mechanical 
side,  we  saw  no  such  guiding  or  controlling 
influence  : indeed,  but  little  rule  at  all  except  the 
operation  of  evolution. 

Glasgow  MasterWrights’  Association. — 
The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Master  Wrights’  Association  was  held  on  the  14th 
inst.  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  64,  West 
Regent-street  — the  President,  Mr.  William 
Livingstone,  in  the  chair — when  Mr.  William 
Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  delivered  an 
address  on  “The  Master  Wright  and  the  Archi- 
tect.” Mr.  Salmon  spoke  of  ihe  affinity  of  the 
master  wright  with  the  architect,  and  showed  how 
architecture  in  its  initial  efforts  was  indebted 
largely  to  the  carpenters  of  primeval  times,  and 
as  master  wrights  had  all  down  the  centuries 
borne  a certain  share  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  various  styles,  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  devote  themselves  to  a study  of  the  art, 
and  to  endeavour  to  assist  to  the  utmost  the 
present  eager  desire  for  improvement  in  all  matters 
connected  with  building.  He  insisted  that  the 
master  wiight  and  the  architect  were  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  cause ; that  where  an 
architect  is  aiming  at  high  excellence  he  ought  to 
be  aided  in  his  endeavours  by  the  various  crafis- 
men  he  employs.  The  craftsman  ought  to  so 
qualify  himself  that  he  can  interpret  the  archi- 
tect’s drawings  and  give  exjiression  to  his  design. 


Electric  Lighting  of  Fleetwood.— On  the 
13th  inst.  a report  on  the  electiic  lighting  question 
was  laid  before  the  Fleetwood  Improvement  Com- 
missioners. It  was  the  opinion  of  ihe  Committee 
that  the  to*al  capital  required  for  a complete  instal- 
lation would  hot  exceed  xx.ooo/.  The  system 
recommended  for  adoption  is  the  high  tension 
alternating  system,  with  suitable  transformers. 
Tenders  were  received  from  the  following  selected 
firms,  viz.— C.  A.  Parsons  & Co.,  Newcastle; 
Siemens  &'  Co.,  London;  Greenwood  & Bailey, 
Leeds;  Andrews  & Pfeece,  Bradford;  and  the 
Brush  Electrical  Ifngineering  Co..  London.  The 
tenders  ran  between  6,500/.  and  8,700/.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Brush  Company's 
tender  be  accepted,  but  the  board  decided  to 
consider  the  question  at  a special  meeting. 

Iafts. — We  understand  that  Messrs.  R.  Waygood 
& Co.  are  now  manufacturing  a “Patent  Economic 
Lift,”  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Carey,  in  which  by 
means  of  a suitable  and  simple  arrarigement  of 
cylinders  and  rams,  and  a very  ingeniously  con- 
structed starting  valve,  the  consumption  of  water  is 
approximately  proportioned  to  the  actual  load  lifted 
each  particular  trip  of  the  lift.  This  arrangement 
adapts  itself  automatically  to  .the  work  to  be  done, 
without  any  effort  on  the.  part  of  the  attendant 
working  the' lift,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a saviog  of 
50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  effected 
by  it. 
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3IIu0tration0. 

VIEW  IN  NORTH-WEST  TR.-VNSEPT, 
LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

HmS  fine  drawing;,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cresswell, 
should  perhaps  be  more  correctly 
entitled  “ View  Looking  from  North- 
West  Transept,’"' across  the  crossing,  and  showing 
a portion  of  the  nave  on  the  right.  It  is  a very 
good  position  for  securing  an  effective  interior 
composition,  and  Mr.  Cresswell  has  done  justice 
to  it. 

A historical  account  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
with  plan  and  further  illustralions,  will  be  found 
in  the  Builder  for  November,  1891. 


Nos.  52  AM)  53,  PARLIAMENT  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

We  give  the  perspective  view  and  plans  of 
basement  and  ground  floors  of  this  building, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
ground  floor  has  been  arranged  for  banking 
premises,  with  general  offices,  measuring  about 
40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  well  lighted  both  in  front  and  at 
back  ; a managers’  room  is  in  connexion  there- 
with, and  the  large  office  in  the  basement  is  to 
accommodate  a portion  of  the  staff.  There  is  a 
strong-room  in  the  basement,  with  book  and 
bullii'n  lift  to  the  ground  floor,  and  a trolly-track 
and  turntable  leads  from  the  strong-room  to  the 
lift. 

The  upper  floors  are  arranged  for  separate 
tenancies,  each  floor  being  served  by  a passenger- 
lift.  There  is  ample  lavatory  acconimodation  for 
the  bank  in  the  basement,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  tenants  on  the  ground  floor ; housekeepers’ 
apartments  are  placed  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  internal  fittings  will  be  of  polished  walnut. 
The  wrought-iron  halustrading  of  the  staircase, 
also  the  grilles  and  lift  enclosures,  will  be  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 

The  fa9ades  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
will  be  faced  with  an  entirely  new  material,  a 
grey  terra-cotta,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
warm-tinted  Portland  stone,  somewhat  aged  ; the 
texture  is  granular ; the  wall  surface  will  be 
treated  with  9 in.  by  4^  in.  by  2 in.  special  bricks 
of  a rich  purple  red  colour.  The  whole  of  the 
terra-cotta  and  brickwork  is  being  made  and  will 
he  fixed  by  Mr.  5.  H.  Leech,  of  Harroway 
Morks,  iork-road,  Battersea.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered  lhal  it  was  Mr.  Leech  who  read  a most 
interesting  paper  upon  Terra-cotla  at  thp  Insiitute 
early  in  this  ) ear.  - • • . .s  . 


The  drawing  of  this  building,  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Hunlly-Gordon  is  the  architect,  was 
exhibited  at  this  year's  Royal  Academy. 


A SMOKING-ROOM  IN  A LONDON 
MANSION. 

After  this  mansion  was  built,  but  before  the 
internal  finishings  were  begun,  the  owner  bought 
the  deal  skirling,  door-cases,  chimney-piece,  and 
panel  over  another  ornamental  panel,  wdth  a 
looking-glass  and  the  mahogany  doors,  from  a 
demolished  house  in  the  City  of  London  ; the 
room  from  which  these  details  came  being  higher 
than  the  new  one.  Some  little  ingenuity  was 
wanted  to  fit  the  ornamental  parts  to  the  room 
already  built,  and  to  panel  it  becomingly,  and  an 
ornamental  cornice  and  ceiling  were  wanted. 

The  chimney-piece  was  made  for  a higher  and 
wider  opening,  and  could  not  be  cut  without 
destroying  it,  so  a boldly-moulded  panel  in 
Pavonazzets  marble  was  inserted  between  the 
wooden  chimney-piece  and  the  grate. 

To  give  a little  more  interest  and  variety  to  the 
room,  which  was  only  about  19  ft.  by  17  ft.,  the 
ceiling  had  pendants  and  panels  ornamented  with 
scroll-work. 

As  the  room  in  summer  time  was  the  owner’s 
favourite  sitting-room,  and  the  light  coming  from 
a narrow  courtyard  was  not  too  good,  the  whole 
interior  was  painted  white. 

Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  GL.\SGOW 
ART  GALLERIES. 

These  plans  were  prepared  for  the  preliminary 
competition.  The  intention  was  to  design  a 
building  suited  to  the  rapidly-increasing  wealth 
and  importance  of  Glasgow  as  a great  commercial 
centre,  and  to  show  a plan  which  could  be  erected 
in  clearly-defined  portions. 

The  central  feature  is  the  music  hall,  and  its 
elliptical  form  was  adopted  for  acoustic  reasons, 
and  because  also  curved  lines  seem  the  most 
appropriate  in  appearance  for  a concert  or  music- 
room.  On  either  side  on  the  ground  floor  are  the 
museum  galleries,  and  above  the  picture  and 
sculpture  galleries. 

The  three  principal  frontages  show  similar 
horizontal  lines  but  varied  in  detail,  a broad  and 
continuous  frieze  binding  the  composition 
together.  Externally  also,  the  central  feature  is 
the  dome  of  the  music  hall,  and  its  construction 
lines  have  been  rigidly  expressed,  while  its 
cupper-covered  loqf  would  have  contrasted  well 


with  the  red-tile  roofs  surrounding  it,  and  the 
cream  colour  of  the  stone  of  the  buildings.  The 
whole  design  was  governed  by  the  fact  that  the 
site  is  dominated  by  Gilmore  Hill,  and  the 
university  with  its  high  Gothic  tower  and  spire. 

The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Morris  iS:  Hunter, 
and  the  drawings  of  the  elevations  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year, 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DIRECTORV. 

“ Thf.  Post  Office  London  Directory  for  1894” 
(London  ; Kelly  & Co. , Ltd. ),  which  has  just  l>cen 
published,  is  the  95th  issue  of  that  useful  and  indis- 
pensable compilation.  As  in  previous  issues,  it  is 
corrected  close  up  to  date,  and  the  large  ma])  which 
accompanies  it  has  been  mounted  on  linen.  For 
so  large  and  for  such  a work  the  Directory  is 
singularly  free  from  mistakes,  a fact  which  says 
much  for  the  care  be.stowed  upon  it  by  its  editors  ; 
but  we  notice  that  the  name  of  the  hon.  sec.  of 
the  Royal  Insiitute  of  British  Arcliitecls,  Mr. 
William  Emerson,  appears  in  the  Commercial 
Section  with  one  more  “ m ” than  it  is  entitled  to, 
although  in  other  sections  the  name  is  printed 
correctly.  We  have  tested  the  work  in  other 
respects  and  have  found  it  remarkably  accurate. 
The  Directory,  the  price  of  which  is  32s.,  has 
increased  by  twenty-five  pages  since  last  year 
(2,883  poges  against  2,858}. 


ALMANACKS  AND  DIARIES  FOR  1894. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hudson  & 
Kearns,  of  83,  Southwark-street,  S.E.,  a parcel 
of  their  well-known  diaries,  which  are  adapted 
for  use  by  architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  and 
builders.  ‘‘The  Architect’s  Diary,”  Nos.  12  and 
13,  “The  Builder’s  Diary,”  No.  ll,  and  a 
“Diary  and  Note-book,”  No.  9,  contain  useful 
matter  for  architects  and  others,  bound  in  a very 
serviceable  manner.  The  scope  and  general  get- 
up  of  these  diaries  must  be  so  well  known  to  our 
readers  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make 
further  mention  of  them.  The  same  firm  also 
send  us  some  of  their  date-indicating  blotting- 
pads,  in  various  sizes  and  styles,  and  possessing 
many  useful  features.  The  Banker’s  Pad  is  appa- 
rently a new  style  of  pad,  and  has  been  made  to 
take  a folded  section  of  blotting-paper,  which  can 
be  replaced  without  trouble  when  spoilt  by  use — 
a practical  advantage  for  more  reason  than  one, 
as  we  feel  that  users  of  these  pads  will  take 
advantage  of  the  means  thus  afforded  of  inserting, 
in  place  of  the  paper  which  is  supplied,  a material 
possessing  some  power  of  absorption.  The  daily 
calendar  memo  tablets  which  form  part  of  the 
pads  are  useful  features. 
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‘•The  British  Almanac  and  Companion''  for 
1894  (London  : The  Stationers’  Company)  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  Calendar,  and  the  usual 
contents  relating  to  public  olbces  and  depart- 
ments, a list  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
last  Session,  with  abstracts  of  the  more  important 
ones.  The  work  also  contains  useful  information 
respecting  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  with 
name.s  of  officials,  and  the  year's  events  and 
occurrences.  Information  is  also  given  as  to 
railways,  State  pensions,  police,  and  the  govern- 
ment, die.,  of  foreign  countries.  Mr.  K.  Langton 
Cole  contributes  a review  of  architecture  in 
1892-3.  In  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
architecture  of  to-day,  he  cjuoles  the  remark, 
made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  during  a discussion  at 
the  Royal  Institute  on  the  use  of  terra-cotta, 
“We  are  not  doing  great  things — we  are  doing 
little  things  on  a big  scale,”  and  further  says 
“the  words,  if  true,  are  applicable  to  modern 
architecture  in  other  materials.  That  there  is  a 
tendency,  in  the  work  of  leaders,  to  smallness  of 
parts  as  well  as  refinement  of  detail,  is  undoubted, 
but  that  the  buildings  so  designed  are,  therefore, 
not  great,  may  with  confidence  be  denied  . . . 
the  combination  of  boldness  and  refinement  . . . 
has  become  one  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
works  of  recent  architecture  which  are  most  truly 
modern.”  Other  reviews  in  the  almanac  are 
“Art,”  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse ; “Engi- 
neering,'’ by  Mr.  R.  Langton  Cole  ; “ Drama,” 
by  Mr.  T-  Knight;  “Music,”  by  Mr.  T.  P.  M. 
Betts  ; and  “ Science,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  2s.  6d. 

“The  City  Diary,  1894”  (London:  W.  II. 
& L.  Collingridge,  City  Press  Office  ; published 
at  IS.),  is  the  thirty-first  annual  issue  of  a cheap 
and  useful  almanack  and  diary.  As  one  might 
expect,  judging  from  the  title  of  the  diary,  it 
contains  a mass  of  information  relating  to  the 
Corporation  of  London,  City  institutions  and 
officers,  City  parishes  and  churches,  and  other 
information  useful  to  City  men.  The  diary  is 
interleaved  with  blotting-paper. 

“The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory 
for  1894’'  (London:  McCorquodale  & Co.)  is 
another  cheap  and  useful  diary,  which  contains 
a great  deal  of  information  relating  to  railways. 
It  is  very  clearly  arranged,  and  forms  a handy 
work  of  reference  for  ail  who  are  interested  in 
railways.  It  is  published  at  is. 

“ The  Indian  Engineers'  Diary  and  Reference 
Book,  1S94,”  (London:  Victoria  Mansions,  28, 
^'ictoria•street,  S.W.)  is  the  yearly  issue  of  a 
puolication  which  is  presented  to  subscribers  to 
the  Indian  Engineer  (Calcutta).  It  is  an  admir- 
abl}'  got-up  work,  and  contains  information  for 
carpenters  and  builders ; founders  and  smiths  ; 
glaziers  and  painters ; plasterers  ; plumbers : 
slaters ; also  facts  and  formula;  relating  to 
hydraulics,  water-supply,  ropes  and  chains,  rails, 
and  ship  canals.  And  besides  the  postal  and 
other  information  which  is  usually  found  in  a 
diary,  the  one  before  us  coniains  rules  for  finding 
areas,  solidities,  &c.  ; electrical  notes ; the  metric 
system  ; and  a short  article  on  the  preservation  of 
timber.  The  diary  is  interleaved  with  blottinc- 
paper. 


(Torrcsponoencc. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thz  Bdilder, 

TULLTE  HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 

SiK, — In  reference  to  the  statement  in  a letter 
from  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  referred  to  in  your 
last,  I must  ask  permission  to  state  that 
I never  received  from  Mr.  Howard  Smith  any 
sketch  or  design  for  the  Castle-streel  front,  or 
any  suggestion  from  him  upon  it,  until  after  the 
second  design.  The  one  now  carried  out  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Corporation,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  hands,  for  upwards  of  a week. 
The  suggestion  then  made  was  in  the  form  of  a 
tracing,  stated  by  the  surveyor  to  be  taken  from 
my  design,  with  certain  modifications  of  his  own. 
It  was  handed  to  me  by  the  surveyor  in  the 
presence  of  the  then  Mayor,  and  you  will  see  by 
the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Mayor,  dated 
October  3,  1892,  that  I could  not  accept  those 
modifications,  and  that  I stipulated  before  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  drawings  for  the  front, 
that  I should  furnish  all  details  for  its  execu- 
tion, including  particulars  of  the  colour  and 
materials  of  the  roof,  the  glazing  of  the  windows, 
the  nature  and  materials  of  the  down  spouts,  and 
the  inside  of  the  archway  as  far  as  the  inner  or 
west.  wall. 

If  you  compare  design  No.  2,  the  one  submitted 
to  the  Corporation,  with  the  working  drawing  of 
the  front  as  carried  out,  you  will  see  that  they  are 


virtually  the  same,  and  I cannot  find  in  the 
Castle-street  front  any  suggestions  or  hints  that 
emanated  from  Mr.TIow'ard  Smith,  except  the 
vane  on  the  top  of  tlie  clock-tower  which,  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  included  in  the  bond. 

I send  you  particulars  to  verify  my  statement. 
Design  No.  I in  possession  of  the  Corporation  for 
nearly  two  years.  Design  No.  2 practically  the 
same  scheme,  modified  to  take  an  additional 
story  ; and  I should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Smith,  with  access 
to  these  designs,  should,  even  with  the  help  of  an 
accomplished  architectural  assistant,  independently 
conceive  a design  like  them — should,  as  far  as  I 
know,  only  produce  it  now,  and  should  claim  no 
credit  for  it.  Charles  J,  1'KRGUSON. 

Cai/is/e,  December  19,  1893. 

The  following  is  the  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Castle-street  front  included  in  Mr.  Howard 
Smith's  letter,  to  which  we  referred  last  week  : — 

“ The  facts  as  to  this  front  are  as  follows  : — When 
the  property  was  presented  to  the  Corporation,  by  a 
condition  in  the  deed  of  gift,  the  elevation  to 
Castle-street  was  to  be  erected  according  to  a sketch 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
(illustrated  by  you  on  May  9,  1P91)- 

This  elevation  was  based  upon  a plan  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's,  which  showed  the  Castle-street  building  ; 
utilised  as  a coffee  tavern. 

I afterwards  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  build  a librarian's  residence  here,  and  prepared 
plans  accordingly;  ihe  proposition  was  approved 
by  my  committee,  and  a member  thereof  and  myself 
were  deputed  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Ferguson  an 
amended  design  for  this  fa9ade.  M’e  saw  Mr. 
Ferguson,  and  having  explained  the  proposed 
alteration,  left  him  a tracing  of  a suggested  design 
(copy  enclosed)  I had  picpared  for  the  front  to 
accord  with  the  altered  plan. 

This  design,  as  you  will  see,  was  not  very  dis- 
similar to  what  has  been  carried  out ; but  I do  not. 
and  never  have  desired  to  claim  credit  for  this 
particular  fa9ade." 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  most  readers 
would  draw  from  this  is  that  Mr.  Howard  Smith 
had  handed  to  Mr.  Ferguson  a design  of  his  own 
for  the  alteration  to  the  Castle-street  front,  that 
this  was  “ not  dissimilar  to  the  one  carried  out’' 
(in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Ferguson  had  practically 
adopted  it),  but  that  the  Surveyor  was  too 
magnanimous  to  take  any  credit  for  it.  It  now 
appears  that  Mr.  Ferguson’s  second  design  had 
been  in  existence  and  in  the  Surveyor's  possession 
for  a week  before  the  latter  presented  his  tracing, 
and  that  Mr.  Ferguson  refused  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  the  design  on  the  tracing.  As  to  the 
motive  of  the  sentence  we  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Howard  Smith's  letter,  and  the  conclusion  he 
intended  should  be  drawn  from  it,  we  may  leave 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. — Ed. 


TREATMENT  OF  COMPETING 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I have  noticed  in  the  Builder  of  the  i6th  inst. 
that  the  Sandown  Conservative  Club  Competition  is 
considered  to  have  beaten  tbe  record  for  a close- 
fisted  manner  of  dealing  with  the  expected  com- 
petitors. I think,  however,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
take  up  the  question  I can  show  that  it  is  by  no 
means  such  a comparatively  bad  case.  In  the  first 
place  no  deposit  is  required.  Then,  as  far  as  not 
committing  themselves  to  be  necessarily  bound  to 
employ  the  winning  competitor,  the  committee  are 
only  following  the  usual  form  of  conditions  in 
England.  The  Americans  seem  to  be  the  first  to 
give  an  undertaking  to  employ  a successful  cotn- 
pelitor.  The  scale  8 ft.  to  an  inch  is  not  unusual. 
The  fact  of  tbe  plans  becoming  the  property  of  the 
promoters  is,  unfortunately,  a condition  too  well 
known  to  need  Comment,  but  in  this  case  it  is  only 
the  plans  taking  first  prize  that  are  confiscated  ! 

The  prizes  oflered  are  miserable,  no  doubt — in  fact, 
quite  unprecedented.  Now,  Sir,  may  I draw  3-our 
attention  to  the  competitions  just  advertised  for  the 
Beveridge  I’ublic  Hall,  Free  Library,  and  Adam 
Smith  Memorial  Hall,  Kirkcaldy.  Here  the  pro- 
moters want  \l.  IS.  to  begin  with,  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  7/«successful  competitors,  then  plans 
and  specifications  are  required.  Finally  ihe  success- 
ful competitor  is  mulcted  of  his  guinea  and  is 
offered  4 per  cent,  commission.  VViiy  should  the 
“ cannv  Scot  " always  want  “ anilher  saxpence?  " 
Fair  Play. 

•**  It  was  specially  in  regard  to  tbe  ridiculous 
amount  of  premium  offered  (5/.  and  2/.)  that  we 
considered  this  competition  exceptional.  The 
demand  for  competition  drawings  to  a working- 
drawing  scale  is  no  doubt  an  increasing  habit,  and 
ought  to  be  protested  against  on  every  occasion. 
The  writer  does  not  mention  the  amounts  of  the 
premiums  in  the  Kirkcaldy  competition ; they  are 
50/.,  30/.,  and  20/.,  which  rather  weakens  his  point. 
On  the  other  hand,, the  offer  of  one  per  cent  belosv 
the  customary  commission  is  no  doubt  another  roost 
objectionable  innovation,  and  architects  of  anystand- 
ing  ought  to  refuse  to  compete  under  such  condi- 
tions.— Ed. 


BATH  PUMP-ROOM  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Much  as  I admire  the  straightforward  tone 
of  your-Note  in  page  445  of  last  week’s  Builder  on 
what  appears  to  be  a very  pajnful  story,  1 still  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  sirhple  logic  of  the  office  of 
professional  assessor  must  be  to  give  a final  and 
binding  choice  ruling  equally  both  sides.  If  archi- 
tects in  competing  pledge  themselves  (as  I believe 
they  do)  to  loyally  accept  the  ruling  of  the  profes- 
sional assessor,  surelv  the  committee  who  invite  the 
competition  and  employ  the  assessor  should  do  the 
same;  if  not,  why  appoint  such  an  official  at  all? 
Unless  this  point  is  fairly  met  and  accepted  by  both 
sides,  there  is  but  the  barest  chance  of  escaping  the 
heart-burnings  of  that  old  condition  of  things  (from 
which  we  should  by  this  time  be  free)  when  those 
who  invited  competitions  were  the  sole  arbiters,  not 
only  on  the  question  of  taste,  but  also  of  what  is/irv 
more  important — suitability  of  plan,  and  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  competitors  to  the  instructions  laid  down 
as  to  scale  and  outlay, 

E.  SwiNFF.N  Harris,  F.  R.I.B..^. 

***  See  our  Note  on  page  463.— Ed. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  BAD  WORK. 

Sir  _Are  you  not  somewhat  unfair  to  a large 
class  of  skilled  craftsmen  when  you  attribute  the 
deterioration  of  workmanship  to  the  influence  of 
trades  unions?  'lou  are  surely  upon  much  firmer 
ground  when  you  “ are  inclined  to  ihink  that  a good 
deal  of  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  individuals  as 
with  a system." 

Many  years'  praclical  experience  has  taught  me 
to  consider  the  causes  w hich  produce  bad  workman- 
ship in  connexion  with  buildings  may  be  roughly 
classed  under  four  heads  : — 

1.  The  system  of  rapid  building  where  quality  01 
workmanship  is  sacrificed  to  rapidity  of  execution. 

2.  The  system  of  shoddy  speculative  building  by 
which  men  are  trained  to  put  as  little  labour  and 
skill  as  possible  into  their  work,  but  to  make  the 
work  look  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  to 


be  what  it  looks  like. 

3.  The  system  of  unlimited  compelilion  which 
fosters  a class  of  builders  and  foremen  who  have  no 
knowledge  or  experience  oi goad  work. 

4.  The  system  of  “building  committees,"  com- 
posed in  loo  manv  inst.ances  of  persons  ignorant  of 
building  and  unable  to  understand  plans,  but  with 
keen  commercial  instincts  which  urge  them  to  accept 
the  lowest  tenders  in  unlimited  competition,  assuming 
that  the  architect  is  bound  to  get  best  work  done, 
whatever  kind  of  builder  is  employed. 

I believe  the  average  artisan  earns  and  enjoys  the 
respect  of  those  who  fairly  regard  his  work  and  the 
condhions  under  which  it  is  done,  and  the  skilful, 
painstaking  woiks  produced  in  some  of  the  best 
builders’  shops  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration 
and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  The  shoddy  and 
scamping  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  quarters 
where  quantity  is  lietter  appreciated  than  quality. 

Tbe  real  evil  is  deep-seated  in  the  region  where 
simplicity  has  been  dethroned,  and  is  not  confined 
to  trades-unionists.  , • , , -r 

The  men  would  be  weak  and  foolish  indeed  if 
they  did  not  combine  to  protect  themselves  to  obtain 
reasonable  rates  of  remuneration.  Although  trades- 
unions  have  acted,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
act,  unwisely,  the  results  and  tendency  of  the  com- 
bination has  been  good,  and  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  community.  In  time,  no  doubt,  these  organisa- 
tions will  ijnprove,  and  the  evils  incidental  to 
youthful  organisms  will  disappear  with  increaseil 
e.xperience  and  just  treatment.  , 

I know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  bad  workmanship  than  cen- 
ferences  and  discussions  such  as  the  one  which  gave 
rise  to  your  comments.  You  are  usually  so  ftiir 
nnd  impartial  that  I venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  systems  I have  mentioned 
are  much  more  to  blame  for  bad  workmanship 
than  what  you  describe  as  tbe  “organised  indiffer- 
ence" of  trades  unionists. 

J.  OsnoRNE  Smith. 


* * To  our  correspondent's  three  first-mentioned  , 
causes  we  have  several  limes  drawn  attention  ; 
among  other  occasions  in  tbe  very  article  to  which  | 
he  refers.  Our  opinion  as  to  the  bad  influence  on 
work  of  modern  trades-unions  was  based,  as  he  | 
might  have  seen,  on  the  evidence  of  several  large  , 
employers  of  labour.  We  do  not  for  a moment 
suggest  that  bad  workmanship  is  not  to  be  found 
as  well  outside  as  inside  the  ranks  of  unionists.  But 
we  say  that  the  trades-unions  have  placed  before  I 
their  members  the  object  of  getting  as  mch  as] 
possible  for  your  work,  not  that  of  doing  it  as  well 
as  possible. — IvO. 


Sir  —The  apparent  partisanship  that  you  refer  to  | 
in  your  article  of  last  week  of  Mr.  Mundella  in^ 
naming  the  witnesses  of  the  Royal  Commision,  wasj 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  absurd  answers  to  hisj 
questions.  , , , . i 

However,  thev  were  fitting  replies  to  Mr. 
Fleming’s  lament  of  the  decadence  of  skilled! 
workers  ; for.  in  answer  to  every  one  of  ibej 
questions,-  the  reply  was  not  so  much  an  one| 
deploring  the  lack  of  quality  as  quantity-more, 
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niore  was  wanted.  You  could  read  between  the 
Jincs  the  familiar  complaints,  “get  it  done,"  “it 
will  not  pay.”  “shall  lose  money  by  the  job." 
] have  lieard  the  same  cry  for  thirty  years,  so  you 
see,  when  men  did  more  than  twice  as  much 
(according  to  Mr,  Bird)  as  they  do  now,  the 
complaint  was  the  same.  A Joinek. 


Sir,— In  commenting  on  the  very  interesting 
discussion  which  took  place  on  the  above  subject  at 
the  Architectural  Association,  you,  in  common 
with  many  others.  “ nin  amuck  " of  what  is  known 
as  the  levelling-down  policy  of  Trades  Unions. 
I ray  permit  me  to  explain  the  real  position. 

Vears  ago,  before  the  Unions  weilded*  the  power 
and  induence  they  do  to-day,  various  methods  were 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  e.xecution  of  the  work  in 
the  cheapest  manner  possible.  Men  were  paid  all 
sorts  of  prices  UEi.ow  what  was  recognised  as  the 
ordinary  rate.  The  best  men  only  were  paid  this 
rate,  and  these  were  invariably  told  off  to  get  up  the 
quoins,  cut  and  set  the  arches,  &c.,  and  in  fact  do 
all  the  work  where  the  most  skill  was  necessary ; 
the  inferior  hands  at  the  inferior  prices  done  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  work  where  less  skill  was  required. 
When  the  front  was  up.  or  the  most  difficult  and 
important  work  was  finished,  the  men  paid  at  the 
ordinary  rate  were  paid  off  and  those  who  worked 
lor  less  wages  were  kept  on.  This  system  militated 
agazrtsl  the  best  mechanics  who  frequently  had  to 
walk  about  the  streets  in  search  of  other  employment 
whilst  the  less  skilled  workmen  were  at  work. 

Under  these  conditions  there  was  every  incentive 
lor  a man  not  to  become  a skilled  mechanic  ; side  by 
side  with  this  came  the  sub-contracting  system, 
wnere  the  same  methods  were  adopted,  though 
generally  m a much  worse  form,  where  every  incen- 
tive was  given  to  scamp  the  work  ; then  came  the 
introduction  of  tliat  sham  called  ‘•pointim;'' 
whereby  rough  and  shoddy  material  and  inferior 
workmanship  was  smudged,  daubed,  and  veneered 
over  with  a view  to  making  it  look  as  near  like  a 
genuine  article  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a counterfeit 
appear,  these  and  many  other  evils  were  allowed 
to  grow  year  after  year  untill  not  only  did  the  work- 
men become  demoralised,  but  the  employers  and  all 
connected  with  the  Building  Tracies  became  of  one 
leather.  Cheapness,  the  idol  of  the  British  Public, 
became  the  first  and  generally  the  only  consideration, 
wffilst  quality  was  seldom  considered  at  all 
For  a 1 the  :^ars  that  this  has  been  going  on,  and 
he  Building  Trades  fast  going  to  the  dogs,  prac- 
ticaUy  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  quality  of  the 
work  deteriorating,  untill  it  is  discovered  that  the 
men  do  not  lav  as  many  bricks  as  they  formerly  did, 
when  the  Architects  discover  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  and  then  both 
Builders  and  Architects  (with  a few  brilliant  e.xcen- 
tions)  agree  that  the  Unions  are  responsible  for  all 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain.  A greater 
mistake  than  this  has  never  been  made.  ^ 

It  IS  the  action  of  tiie  Unions  in  endeavering  to 
remedy  the  evils  from  which  (we  know  we  suffer) 
that  has  brought  about  the  clima.v.  The  Unions 
have  recognised  that  unless  something  was  done  to 
K standard  of  workmanship  and  crush  the 
e\il5  by  which  we  have  too  long  been  cursed,  that 
\\e  should  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  and  they  there- 
fore determined,  by  a vote  taken,  not  to  countenance 
the  production  of  shoddy  or  inferior  work  in  any 
shape  or  lorm,  and  the  result  is  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  London  this  last  eighteen  nioriths 
has  generally  improved,  and  the  quantity  performed 
IS  naturally  somewhat  less,  and  this  is  therefore  the 
whole  crux  of  the  question.  The  old  system  meant 
the  suruxal  of  the  unfittest,  but  the  new  system 
means  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  By  fixin'^  a 
mmimum  wage  the  best  skilled  has  the  best  chance 
as  it  is  his  reward  to  be  chosen  and  to  be  kept  at 
Si  discharged  first,  which 

fact  should  certainly  act  as  an  incentive  to  the 
mfeiior  io  become  a superior  workman,  and  I may 
here  add  that  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  a man 
receiving  more  than  the  minimum  wage  e.xcept  the 
rule  of  the  employers  not  to  give  niore.^  ^ 

I presurne,  Sir.  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
Isay  that  m discussing  these  questions  it  is  always 
best  to  discuss  them  from  a purely  scientific  point  of 
prejudice  and  personality,  and 
them^at^au'  bottom  if  we  would  deal  with 

Mr.  Fleming  complains  (and  justly  so)  of  the  slio- 
shod  character  of  the  work  .and  the  faulty  material?, 
but  he  must  remember  workmen  have  to  obey 
mstructions.  and  they  have  no  choice  in  what 
materials  they  use. 

Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  plumbers 
having  made  progress  during  the  last  few  ySrrs  and 
why  have  they  been  able  to  do  so?  Because  pub“ 
attention  has  been  nvetted  to  the  fact  that  bad 
sanitary  arrangements,  bad  joints  in  soil  pipes,  &c 
with  typhoid  fever  and 
diptheria,  .and  most  of  the  terrible  scourges  that 
desh  IS  heir  to  Once  persu.nde  the®  public 
conscience  that  bad  joints  in  brickwork  or  wood- 
dire  result,  and 

shoddy  building  and  inferior  workmen  will  speedily 
become  things  of  the  past.  -P<-cuiiy 

The  Unions  have  heavy  responsibilities,  and  they 
We  print  this  letter  as  sent,  spelling  included.— ETir*  : 


can  bear  them ; they  are  making  for  progress,  and 
we  sincerely  believe,  prosperity.  Thanks  to  them 
the  workers  are  slowly  but  surely  working  out  their 
own  emancipation,  and  if  their  aims,  objects,  and 
methods  aie  not  in  accordance  with  every  one’s  ideas 
that  is  no  concern  of  ours,  we  shall  still  go  on  our 
way  we  have  Time  on  our  side,  and  we  are 
working  to  mould  a brighter  and  happier  Future. 

Our  critics  must  condemn  us  if  they  will,  and 
believe  we  are  as  black  as  we  are  painted,  th.at  we 
are  as  demoralised  as  represented,  but  I do  hope 
they  will,  nevertheless,  remember  how  little  they 
have  done  to  make  us  otherwise. 

PI.  R.  T.VYI.UK. 


SiK, — .Apropos  of  the  discussion  as  to  London 
Workmen,  reported  in  your  last  issue;  having  Just 
completed  a contract  within. the  London  district, 
we  are  in  a position  to  confirm  the  remarks  made  as 
to  the  large  percentage  of  incompetent  workmen 
and  enormous  cost  of  work  generally. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  our  books  for 
this  one  contract  only,  may  be  of  interest : — 
Bricklayers — 85  men,  out  of  a total  of  215  set  on, 
discharged  for  incompetency,  not  earning  their 
wage,  or  keeping  bad  time.  Carpenters— 18  out 
0(53.  Plasterers  — 14  out  of  22.  Plumbers— 2 out 
of  r6.  Labourers — 77  out  of  212. 

The  percentages  in  the  various  trades  can  be 
easily  calculated,  and.  with  regard  to  the  brick- 
layers especially,  more  would  have  been  discharged 
had  we  been  less  pressed  for  lime. 

\yith  regard  to  cost,  the  plastering,  all  of  the 
plainest  description,  proves  to  have  cost  just  half  as 
much  again  as  a fair  piece-work  price,  and  the 
labour  on  the  brickwork,  inclusive,  at  least  3/. 
per  rod  more — after  allowing  for  difference  in  rate 
of  wages — than  exactly  the  same  description  of  work 
cost  us  in  the  country. 

_ In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  no  amount  of 
indignant  protestation  on  the  part  of  Alderman 
laylor  or  other  officials  connected  with  trades 
unions  will  alter  our  conviction  that  there  is  a rule- 
unwritten,  perhaps,  but  strictly  enforced— which  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  energies  of  the  workmen 
to  a certain  low  standard,  fixed,  we  should  say.  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  the  irreducible  minimum. 

Broadmeah. 


To  put  the  case  shortly,  from  the  experiments  it 
would  appear  that  the  advantages  of  a 4-in.  pipe 
oyer  a 6-in.  pipe  in  a aS-ft.  length  of  drain  are  but 
slight,  and  that  in  a so-fc.  length  of  drain  a 6-in. 
pipe  has  distinct  advantages  over  a 4-in.  pipe  as  far 
as  the  scouring  power  is  concerned.  If  this  deduc- 
tion is  correct,  then  it  would  be  an  advantage  in 
future  to  employ  6-in.  pipes  instead  ol  4-in.  pipes, 
as  the  area  of  a 6-in.  pipe  is  more  than  twice  that  uf 
a 4-in.  pipe,  and  its  extra  cost  over  a 4-in.  pipe  not 
very  considerable. 

As  this  result  is  somewhat  contrary  to  what  has 
generally  been  accepted,  and  as  this  matter  has 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  see  its  way  to 
take  up  these  experiments  again,  and  enlarge  their 
scale  so  as  to  throw  lull  light  upon  this  important 
question.  H.  Alereu  Roeculinu. 

Leicester,  December  19,  1893. 


Sir, — As  one  who  for  years  back  has  been 
condemning  the  dangerous  and  unhygienic  pseudo- 
water-saving policy  of  restricting  the  water-fiiish  of 
a closet  to  only  two  gallons,  will  you  permit  me  to 
express  the  satisfaction  I felt  at  reading  the  article 
on  this  subject  in  pp.  444-5  of  the  Builder  {ox  the  i6th 
inst.  '1  he  experiments  made  bv  the  Sanitary  1 nstilute 
amply  confirm  what  I often  have  said,  that  the 
two-gallon  Hush  did  not  cleanse  the  closet  properly, 
while  it  often  simply  deposited  the  soil  in  the  drain, 
and  left  it  there  to  generate  foul  gases,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  atmo-phere  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I sympathise  entirely  with  you  in  your  advocacy  of 
the  four-g.illon  Hush  as  the  maximum,  while  no  Hush 
should  be  less  than  three  gallons. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
OPERATIVE  P L A S T E R E RS . 

Sir, — Tile  above  high-sounding  title  may  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  this  Association  for  March 
last  they  give  2,448  paying  members  for  London  and 
the  suburbs,  and  4,034  for  the  provinces  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yet.  at  the  Workmen's 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  .Agricultural  Hall,  when 
prizes  were  offered  for  exhibits  of  superior  workman- 
ship only  one  plasterer  sent  in  a bona-fide  exhibit  of 
plasterers’  work,  and  he  might  not  have  been  a 
Unionist.  Further  comment  would  be  useless. 

A Visitor. 

QUANTITY  OF  WATE^  REQUIRED  FOR 
P'LUSIIING  WATER-CLOSETS. 

Sir,— In  your  last  week's  edition  you  draw 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  set  of  experiments 
made  by  a Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at 
the  request  of  the  London  County  Council  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  required  to 
efficiently  flush  a water-closet,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted  that  these  experiments  have  not  been 
further  extended.  Apart  from  the  quantity 
necessary  for  an  efficient  flush,  they  also  throw  light 
on  the  relative  merits  of  4-in.  as  against  6-in  pipes 
and  it  IS  in  reference  to  this  point  that  more  informa- 
tion is  required.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  experiments  does  not  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion 
frequently  held,  that  the  flushing  power  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  and  the  same  gradient,  is 
greater  in  a 4-in.  than  in  a 6-in.  drain.  If  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a 4-in.  pipe,  26  ft.  and  co  ft 
long,  and  laid  at  a gradient  of  i in  40,  is  compared 
with  that  of  a 6-in.  pipe  under  like  conditions  it  will 
be  found  that  a 4-m.  pipe,  26  ft.  long,  has,  with  a 
Hush  of  2 and  2A  gals.,  a slightly  greater  scouring 
power  than  a 6-in.  pipe,  but  that  this  advantage 
disappears  as  the  length  of  the  drain  increases,  and 
that  when  this  has  reached  50  A.  the  6-in.  pipe  has 
a distinct  advantage  over  the  4-in.  pipe.  With  a 
flush  of  3 gals.,  however,  the  4-in.  pipe  maintains  its 
slight  superiority  over  the  6-in.  pipe,  even  when 
extended  to  50  ft,,  as  the  following  table  shows  • — 


REDRESSED  SANDSTONE. 

Sir, — I shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  tell  me  how  to  preserve  the  face  of  redressed 
sandstone,  and  if  linseed-oil  is  a good  thing. 

.1.  G.  Ai.lott. 


ANTWERP  I N T K R N A T I O N A L 
EXHIBITION,  1894. 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  under  the 
heading  “Belgium,"  you  give  certain  information  in 
regard  to  the  Antwerp  Universal  Exhibition  next 
year,  and  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  de  Courcy- 
Perry  you  state  that  “he  will  act  in  his  private 
capacity  as  the  agent  of  the  British  exhibitors." 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioner-General  to 
say  that  you  have  been  misinformed. 

_ As  H.B.M.  Consul-General  in  Belgium,  Mr.  de 
Courcy-Perry  cannot  undertake  any  private  business 
of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

With  the  authorisation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, the  Consul-General  has  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner-General of  the  British  section,  and  in  this 
capa.city  will  watch  over  British  interests  at  the  forth- 
coming exhibition.  He  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  private  interests. 

Kindly  publish  this  letter  in  your  next  number,  of 
which  the  Commissioner-General  will  be  glad  to 
recei\'e  a copy. 

W11.1.1AM  Layton, 
Secretary  to  the  British  Commissioner. 


Hhe  Stuhent’s  Colunin. 

GEOLOGY.— XXVI. 

ffl^IE  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  various  miscellaneous 
minerals,  rocks,  and  substances  used  by 
architects  either  in  the  manufactured  form,  or  in 
the  natural  state,  and  which  have  not  Ijeen 
previously  adverted  to  in  the  connexion  indi- 
cated. 

Sand  is  typically  comiiosed  of  minute  grains  of 
quartz  loosely  compacteil,  which  may  lie  angular, 
sub-angular,  or  rounded.  It  is  commonly  mixed 
with  more  or  less  foreign  matter,  such  as  particles 
of  felspar,  mica,  &c.  When  very  pure  it  may  be 
manufactured  into  glass,  and  has  been  largely 
exploited  for  that  purpose.  The  principal  use  of 
sand  to  the  builder  is  in  making  mortar,  when  the 
angular  (sharp)  varieties  are  chiefly  called  into 
requisition — at  least  in  making  good  mortar.  As 
an  ingredient  of  artificial  building  stones  it  is 
extensively  used,  especially  on  the  Continent.  A 
mixture  of  fine  sand  with  a very  small  proportion 
of  clay,  is  dug  for  casting  purposes.  Sharp  sand 
IS  much  employed  in  sawing  certain  building 
stones.  Firmly  compacted  by  pressure,  or  bound 
together  by  some  cementing  mineral  it  forms  sand- 
stone ; when  the  latter  has  frequent  beds  (deter- 
mined in  many  instances  by  ]ayer.s  of  flakes  of 
mica)  and  is  more  or  less  fissile,  w-e  get  flag- 
stones. ^ 

Clciy^  when  pure,  is  a hydrous  silicate  of 
alumina,  perfectly  white,  and  has  resulted  from 
the  ■'decomposition  of  felspar.  - The  majority  of 
clays,  however,  contain,  much  foreign  material, 
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and  are  mostly  stained  by  iron.  The  white  or 
light  grey  varieties  are  largely  manufactured  into 
terra-cotta,  and  great  care  is  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material  for  that  purpose. 
Certain  clays  are  suitable  for  making  bricks,  tiles, 
earthenware  drain-pipes,  &c.  Brick  clays  are 
very  widespread  ; they  contain  sand,  lime,  iron 
and  a host  of  impurities.  The  proportion 
of  free  quarlzose  sand  in  the  clay,  as  well  as  the 
actual  composition  of  the  clay  itself  admit  of 
great  variety.  A good  brick  clay  should  not 
contain  much  iron,  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  but 
sand  is  essential. 

Fire-clay  is  a name  given  to  varieties  of  clay 
that  will  bear  intense  heat  without  running  or 
melting  in  the  kiln,  and  the  fire-bricks  made  from 
it  will  also  bear  exposure  in  llie  interior  of 
furnaces.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  and 
is  extensively  worked  near  Stourbridge,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow — 
also  Jn  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Glamorgan- 
shire*. In  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland it  usually  lies  beneath  the  Coal 
Measures  in  layers  varying  in  thickness  from  i ft. 
to  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  Chemically,  it  is  composed  {like 
ordinary  clay)  of  silica  and  alumina  ; the  refractory 
character  of  any  sample  of  fire-clay  is  determined 
by  the  proportions  in  which  these  two  ingredients 
are  contained  and  by  the  absence  of  lime,  iron, 
or  other  easily  fluxible  substances.  According  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,*  the  best  descriptions  of  tire- 
clay — those  which,  when  manufactured,  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  greatest  heat — always 
contain  a large  proportion  of  silica.  The  follow- 
ing chemical  analyses  refer  to  the  composition  of 
the  material  raised  ( i,  2 and  3)  near  New''astle-on- 
Tyne,  (4)  at  Stourbridge,  and  (5)  at  Glasgow  : — 


Chemical  composition  of  Fire-clays. 
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It  is  not  only  for  lining  furnaces  and  making 
retorts  that  fire-clay  is  employed  ; the  low-priced 
fire-bricks  have,  for  many  years,  been  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  and  the  raw  material 
in  the  manufacture  of  chimney-tops,  flower-vases, 
pipes,  &c. 

Lime  is  made  by  calcining  limestone  ; as  there 
are  different  kinos  of  limestone,  more  or  less 
impure,  it  necessarily  follows  that  limes  are  also 
very  variable,  having  widely  differ*  nt  qualities 
and  properties.  They  require  special  treatment 
to  obtain  from  them  the  best  result.  The  purest 
carbonates  of  lime,  such  as  statuary  marble  or 
chalk,  make  what  is  called  a rich  lime,  setting 
firmly  only  in  dry  air,  whilst  the  impure  carbonates, 
in  which  clay  is  largely  mixed  with  the  limestone, 
result  in  the  production  of  what  are  known  as 
hydraulic  limes,  which  set  more  or  less  rapidly  in 
moist  air,  or  even  under  water.  The  student  will 
understand  from  this  that  special  properties  may 
be  imparted  to  a lime  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
substances  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  mortar, 
and  stucco.  The  late  Professor  Ansted  dividedt 
limes  into  five  classes,  as  follows  : — (1)  Rich  limes, 
(2)  poor  limes,  {3)  moderately  hydraulic  limes, 
(4)  hydraulic  limes,  and  (5)  eminently  hydraulic 
limes.  Rich  limes  are  obtained  from  the  purest 
and  hardest  limestones  that  do  not  contain  more 
than  from  i to  6 per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  iron,  or  other  foreign  substances.  Poor 
limes  are  obtained  from  limestones  in  which  these 
impurities  are  present  to  the  extent  of  from  15  to 
30  per  cent.  It  is  considered  that  fossiliferous 
limestones  make  bad  mortar,  as  the  slacking  is 
irregular.  Limes  containing  much  silica  swell  in 
setting  ; on  the  other  hand,  where  alumina  is  in 
excess,  the  lime  is  apt  to  shrihk  and  crack. 
Hydraulic  limes  are  of  many  kinds,  and  of  great 
value  for  constructional  purposes,  They  are 
obtained  (a)  by  burning  certain  varieties  of 
calcareous  rock  ; or  (i)  manufactured  artificially 
bv  mixing  limestone  with  the  requisite  foreign 
ingredients  or  (r)  by  combining  quicklime  with 
other  mateiials.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
from  15  to  25  j'er  cent,  of  a limestone  should 
consist  of  silicate  of  alumina,  in  order  that  it  may 
burn  into  a good  hydraulic  lime.  The  concretions 
called  “septarian  nodules”  in  the  London  Clay, 
and  in  several  clays  of  Jurassic  age,  are  eminently 

* '■  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Tyne,  Wcaj  and  Tees  ” 
S64.  p.  > 
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suited  to  the  purpose  ; whilst  the  hard  calcareous 
bands  in  the  Lias  at  Barrow-on-Soar  and  else- 
where have  for  many  years  yielded  cement  of 
excellent  quality.  Very  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
made  by  the  artificial  admixture  of  the  river  mud 
coming  from  calcareous  and  argillaceous  districts, 
with  chalk  before  burning. 

Iron  is  very  widely  disseminated  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  though  except  as  museum  specimens 
it  is  rarely  seen  in  its  native  condition,  occurring 
mostly  as  oxides,  carbonates,  tic.  Valuable  ores 
of  iron,  however,  are  not  particularly  common. 
The  richest  are  the  protoxides ; the  next  the 
peroxides  ; and  the  least  rich,  but  most  abundant, 
the  carbonates  of  the  oxide.  Magnetic  iron,  a mix- 
ture of  protoxides  and  peroxides,  is  not  abundant 
enough  in  this  country  to  be  worked  as  an  ore  ; but 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ru.ssia,  and  the  United  States, 
it  commonly  occurs.  Haematite,  a peroxide,  is 
found  principally  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  the  North  of  England,  especially  in  Cumber- 
land. Hrematite  is  also  obtained  from  Derby- 
shire, the  Forest  of  Dean,  Somerielshire,  and 
South  Wales.  It  is  a very  rich  ore,  but  is 
frequently  mixed,  for  commercial  purposes,  with 
the  carbonates  and  poorer  classes  of  iron.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  iron  ores  are  impure, 
earthy,  and  carbonaceous  minerals,  amongst 
which  iron  oxide  occurs  to  so  large  an  extent  as 
to  be  worth  reducing ; they  are  worked, 
principally,  in  the  Coal  Measures  and  Lias 
formation.  The  clay  ironstones  are  various 
shades  of  brown  and  orange,  to  purple  and 
black,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  found 
in  such  close  proximity  to  coal.  The  iron- 
stone of  the  Lias  in  the  Cleveland  district 
is  Well-known  ; the  main  seam  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  The  relationship  exist- 
ing amongst  the  earthy  constituents  of  this 
ore  varies  somewhat  in  different  localities ; 
indeed,  the  seam  itself  in  the  same  section  is 
by  no  means  uniform  in  composition.  The 
Northampton  Sand,  a member  of  the  Jurassic 
series,  contains  an  iron  ore  which  is  raised  near 
Kettering,  and  other  parts  of  the  county  whence 
the  formation  derives  its  name.  At  Westbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  beds  of  Corallian  age  are  also 
actively  exploited  to  obtain  iron  ore  ; it  is  put 
into  tlie  furnaces  with  a certain  amount  of  coke, 
and  some  of  the  Coralline  oolite  as  a flux.  The 
slag  is  u'ilised  for  building  purposes  and  road 
metal,  whilst  paving  material  is  made  with  the 
help  of  cement. 

Lead  is  for  the  most  part  found  in  veins  or 
lodes.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  the 
metal,  but  by  far  the  most  abundant  is  galena, 
or  sulphide  of  lead,  the  chief  commercial  ore. 
A chemical  analysis  of  this  shows  : — 

Lead  SS'ij 

Iron  *50 

Sulphur I3'02 

Galena  occurs  in  rocks  of  different  geological 
ages  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Triassic  ; also  in 
granite.  Cornwall,  Cardiganshire,  Cumberland, 
Denbighshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Flintshire,  Shrrjpshire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Yorkshire  are  counties  in  which  it  is  at  present 
being  extensively  worked  ; but  a large  proportion 
comes,  in  addition,  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
parfs  of  Scotland. 

Tin  is  obtained  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  from 
lodes,  or  veins.  In  times  gone  by,  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  derived  from  super- 
ficial deposits,  &c.,  and  this  is  called  stream  tin. 
The  method  of  washing  the  tin  streams  was  very 
simple,  and  the  rude  utensils  employed  were 
usually  fashioned  out  of  hard  wood.  The  whole 
of  the  tin  found  in  the  drift  was,  like  the  drift 
itself,  the  product  of  denudation,  the  tin  having 
come  from  the  decomposition  of  the  lodes  that 
once  contained  it.  The  stream  tin  generally 
reposes  directly  on  solid  rock,  and  is  often  in  a 
remarkably  clean  condition,  with  but  little  ad- 
mixture of  gravel.  The  ore  from  some  lodes* 
is  30  rich  as  to  require  but  little  preparation  for 
the  smelter;  but  practically  all  the  tin-stone  has 
to  be  stamped  and  dressed.  As  many  mines 
produce  tin-stuff  containing  only  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  tin,  the  numerous  washings  which  it 
undergoes  result  in  a considerable  loss  of  fine  tin- 
ore,  which  certainly  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
a fifth  of  the  tin  that  the  vein-stone  originally 
enclosed.  The  metal  is  largely  employed  in  the 
tin-plate  trade  ; is  mixed  with  lead  to  firm 
pewter ; with  copper  to  make  bronze ; and  with 
copper  and  zinc  to  make  brass,  bell-metal,  &:c. 

Copper  is  more  widely  diffused  than  tin  : is 
much  more  malleable  than  ductile.  The  richest 
of  the  ordinary  Pres  appear  under  two  aspects; 
the  first  has  a metallic  lustre,  a copper  red, 

*Sce  Brenion  Symon.',  “ Gcologyof  Cornwall,"  iSSj,  p.  170. 


brass  yellow,  iron  grey,  or  blackish  grey  colour, 
sometimes  inclining  to  blue  ; the  second  is  with- 
out metallic  appearance,  has  a red  colour,  verging 
upon  purple,  blue,  or  green,  the  last-mentioned 
tint  being  the  most  usual.  The  deposits  of  copper 
in  Cornwall  occur  as  veins  in  granite;  those  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
and  Cumberland,  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  south-east  of  Ireland  occur 
in  the  Archiean  and  older  Primary  rocks,  some- 
times in  masses,  but  more  frequently  in  veins. 
Practically  all  the  copper  ore  mined  in  England 
at  the  present  day  comes  from  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

Zinc  is  raised  principally  in  Cumberland, 
Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  may  be  described  as  a bluish- 
white  metal,  of  considerable  lustre  when  broken, 
but  easily  Wirnished  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Commonly  known  as  “spelter”  ; when  pure  it  is 
malleable  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  com- 
mercial cast-zinc  is  brittle.  * Zinc  forms  with  other 
metals  a most  important  class  of  alloys,  such 
as  brass,  German  silver,  &c.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  sheets,  worked  into  a variety  of  shapes  ; it 
protects  iron  from  rusting,  as  in  galvanised  iron  ; 
whilst  it  forms  the  electro-positive  element  in 
many  batteries. 

Arsenic  occurs  native,  in  veins  in  very  ancient 
rocks  ; it  is  found  in  the  slate  of  oxide,  also  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  &c.  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
the  only  counties  producing  it  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  employed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  to  a certain  extent  also',  by  some,  ;n 
colouring  wall-papers. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Public  Baths,  Bacub.  — These  baths  were 
opened  on  toe  i6th  inst.,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maden,  M.P..  having  been  presented  to  tlie  Bornugh 
of  Bacup  by  his  late  father.  The  baths  have  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewoods,  architects,  Manchester,  selected  in  a 
competition,  the  cost,  including  land,  being  about 
TO, 000/.  They  are  situated  in  Rochdale-road,  and 
include  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths,  first 
and  second  class  men  and  women’s  slipper-baths, 
and  Turkish  baths,  the  contractor  for  the  main 
structure  being  Mr.  James  Hargreaves,  Bacup  ; hot 
and  cold  water  engineering,  Messrs.  Jaffry  & Co., 
Manchester;  steam  service  and  laundry  engineer- 
ing. Messrs.  Elliott  & Sons,  Manchester  ; the  steam 
boilers  and  pumps.  Mr.  Edward  Wood.  Man- 
chester; Mr.  Corcoran,  of  Manchester,  acting  as 
clerk  of  works.  Each  entrance  is  of  sufficient 
width  for  double  turnstiles  in  and  out.  The 
women  and  first-class  men  use  one  entrance  and  the 
second-class  men  the  other.  The  laundry  ar  d 
washhouse  with  drying  closet  are  placed  over  the 
boiler  house,  which  is  provided  with  two  boilers. 
There  are  six  slipper-baths  for  women.  The 
first  - class  swimming  bath  is  60  ft.  3 in.  by 
37  ft.  5 in.,  with  a water  space  of  50  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  dressing-boxes  on  each  side,  also  foot-bath  and 
shower,  with  water-closets  and  urinals.  The  second- 
class  bath  is  89  ft.  by  42  ft.,  with  a water  space  of 
75  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  a sufficiency  of  dre.ssing-boxes 
arranged  on  each  side,  also  with  foot-bath 
and  shower,  and  two  water-closets  and  urinals 
convenient  thereto,  and  narrow  staircase  to 
approach  the  gallery.  Each  swimming-bath  is  lighted 
from  the  roof  with  inclined  and  vertical  lights, 
A narrow  gallery  has  been  erected  on  each  side 
of  the  second  - class  baths  for  visitors.  The 
laundry  is  placed  over  the  boiler-house,  and  has 
a concrete  floor.  'It  is  fitted  with  drying  clo.set. 
The  design  of  the  building  is  English  Re- 
naisance.  The  front  and  two  principal  side 
elevations  are  faced  with  Yorkshire  parpoinls, 
backed  up  with  common  brickwork — and  Yorkshire 
stone  used  for  the  Ashlar  work.  The  steps,  flags,  and 
copings  are  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 

Parish  Hall,  Ryton,  Di  rha.m.— .-\  new  Parish 
Hall  has  just  been  opened  at  Ryton.  The  building, 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  Station  Bank,  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  1.350/.  Sitlmg  accommodation 
is  provided  for  about  400  people.  The  hall  lias 
been  erected  bv  Mr.  VV.  IJshman,  of  B^aydon,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Crawford  Hicks,  architect, 
of  Newcastle. 

Catholic  Church,  Sudbury.— This  church, 
of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Dr. 
Riddell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Northampton, 
on  June  27,  was  opened  a few  days  ago.  The 
building  consists  of  the  church  itself,  with  lady- 
chapel  adjoining,  and  a large  room  beneath, 
which  can  be  used  for  various  purposes.  It 
communicates  with  the  presbytery  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  mission  priest.  Mr.  L.  Stokes,  of 
London,  wasthe  architect,  and  Messrs.  Grimwood& 
Sons,  of  Sudburv,  the  builders. 

School  Buildings,  Wolstanton'.  — The 
Wolsianton  School  Board  have  instructed  M*". 
A.  R.  Wood,  of  Tunstall,  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
new  boarrl  school  at  Wolstanton.  and  another 
school  at  Tunsiall— each  for  about  800  children. 

• A K-  Hiern's  “ Mixed  Meuls/’  1590,  p.  55. 
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New  Police  Okkices,  Rotherham. — Fifteen 
Cells,  Police  and  Sessions  Courts.  &c.,  together 
with  Municipal  Offices  and  Council  Chamber  for 
43  members,  are  about  to  Ije  erected  at  Rotherham, 
^ orks,  from  the  drawings  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lo#ll,  of  London,  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

Church,  Rttos,  PEMtiKOKi-;. — The  new  church 
of  St.  David,  Rhosllcnerchrugog,  Was  conse- 
crated on  St.  Andrew’s  Day  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  The  church  is  situated  in  central  Rhos, 
and  is  intended  for  Welsh  services.  It  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  architects,  Chester, 
and  built  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  & Jones,  of  Johnstown. 
The  Bishop  also  re-opened  St.  Mary's  iron  church, 
Johnstown.  This  church  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Sothern.  of  Wrexham,  and  is  intended  to  serve  the 
English  population  at  Johnstown.  The  gross  cost 
of  the  two  churches  and  sites  is  2,300/. 

Nurses'  Home,  Burmantofts.  Leeds.— The 
four  corner-stones  of  the  new  Nurses’  Home,  which 
is  being  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Leeds  Union 
Infirmary,  were  laid  on  the  14th  l.nst.  Mr.  Thomas 
Winn,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect.  The  building  will 
he  on  the  block  or  wing  principle.  There  are  to  be 
forty  separate  sleeping  apartments,  located  for  the 
most  part  in  the  two  wings.  The  matron's  rooms 
will  be  in  the  centre,  one-story  block  ; and  in  this 
portion,  too,  will  be  two  sitting-rooms,  one  for  the 
regular  trained  nurses  and  the  other  for  the  pro- 
bationers. In  a separate  one-story  block  behind  the 
main  building  will  be  a kitchen,  scullery,  and 
dining-room.  The  corridor.s  will  be  fireproof,  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  two  wings  iron  fire-escapes  will 
be  placed.  Water  mains,  with  proper  fii'e-extin- 
guishing  appliances,  will  also  be  provided  on  the 
several  landings  in  the  building.  The  total  cost, 
including  furnishing,  is  expected  to  be  rathc-r  under 
10,000/.  The  contractors  nre — Messrs.  Thompson 
& Sons,  building  ; Mr.  Banks  Mawson.  joinery  and 
carpentry  ; Mr.  George  Thompson,  plumbing  and 
glazing  ; Mr.  Robert  Branton,  plastering  ; Messrs. 
Walker  & Sons,  painting ; Mr.  James  Seasons, 
slating  ; and  Messrs.  J.  & U.  Smith,  ironfounding. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Boothman  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

DisPENSARy.STOUKBRiDGE.— Thenewdispensary 
in  Worcesier-street,  Stourbridge,  was  opened  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  building,  which  has  been  erected  by 
Mr.  North  from  plans  by  Mr.  Tom  Grazehrook,  is 
of  red  brick,  relieved  with  stone  facings  and  carved 
bricks. 

Proposed  Free  Lihrary,  Newcastle. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corpom- 
tion,  a letter  was  read  from  Alderman  Stephenson, 
offering  to  build,  at  liis  own  cost,  a branch  free 
library  on  the  north  side  of  Elswick  Park.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  The  building  will  be  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dyson,  architect,  of  New- 
castle, and  will  provide  on  the  ground  floor  public 
restaurant,  conversation-room,  large  reading-ioora. 
two  ante-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.,  and  on  the  upper 
floor  a hall  70  ft.  by  35  ft.  for  branch  library  and 
public  meetings,  and  also  two  small  rooms.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  4,500/. 

Lecture  Hall,  Mountpottinger,  Bei.fast. 
— The  new  lecture-hall  in  connexion  with  the  Mount- 
pottinger Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast,  was  opened 
on  the  14th  inst.  The  hall  is  a two-story  structure, 
erected  at  the  rear  of  the  church  by  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell & Lowry,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Roe, 
architect,  and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  hall 
proper,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  a minor  hall, 
a committee-room,  a minister’s  room,  a library,  and 
a kitchen. 

New  Wing.— Stafford.shire  General  In- 
fir.mary,— The  new  north  wing  of  the  Staffordshire 
General  Infirmary  at  Stafford  has  just  been  opened. 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  of  London,  has  been  the  architect, 
and  the  builder  was  Mr.  F.  Espley,  of  Stafford. 
The  new  building  has  a total  frontage  of  about 
85  ft.  to  the  main  street,  and  is  a two-storied 
building,  being  erected  on  an  under-structure  of 
arches.  The  front  elevation  is  of  red  brick  and 
cement  .stucco,  with  twelve  narrow  windows  on  each 
floor,  10  ft.  3 in,  by  3 ft.  The  building  is  connected  to 
the  old  infirmary  by  a covered  passage,  and  can  be 
entered  also  from  ‘the  grounds  at  that  end  by  a 
staircase,  whilst  at  the  othee  end  at  the  rear  there 
is  an  external  winding  staircase  of  iron.  There 
are  two  wards,  one  above  and  one  below,  58  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  each  containing  fourteen  beds.  The 
wards  are  13  ft.  high.  At  the  end  of  the  building 
adjoining  the  old  infirmary  are  ward  kitchens. 

Alterations  to  Hospital,  Torbay.— On  the 
15th  inst.  Torbay  Hospital  was  re-opened  after  alter 
aliens.  The  outer  walls  and  the  basement  remain 
the  same,  but  so  complete  has  been  the  remodelling 
that  the  hospital  is  practically  a new  one.  The  first 
and  second  floors,  with  the  ground  floor,  have  been 
entirely  remodelled,  while  a third,  consisting  solely 
of  bedrooms,  has  been  constructed.  Upon  the 
ground  floor  is  placed  the  Board-room,  the  sittint^- 
rooms  for  the  house  surgeons,  the  matron's  store  aiTd 
sitting-room,  a waiting-room,  and  a minor  accident 
operating-room,  while  at  the  southern  end  there  is  a 
ward.  45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  capable  of  accomodating 
thirteen  beds.  Above  this  is  another  ward  for 
twelve  beds,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building 
a third  for  eleven  beds.  Between  these  are  rooms 
for  the  matron  and  nurses. 


called  the  "Florence  Nightingale”  ward,  is  over 
this,  as  well  as  the  principal  operating-room'and  t 
isolated  wards.  The  floors  and  skirtings  of  all  the 
wards  are  of  teak.  Tobin's  system  for  the  inlet  of 
fresh  air  has  been  adopted,  whilst  the  vitiated  air  is 
conveyed  from  the  ceilings  of  each  ward  by  zinc  pipes 
to  the  lower,  where  an  up-draught  is  created  by  coils 
of  hot-water  pipes.  Dinner-lifts  are  attached  to 
each  end  of  the  building,  the  grates  are  fitted  with 
Dr.  Teale's  patent  for  heating  the  rooms,  and  the 
wards  are  connected  by  speaking-tubes.  At  the  rear 
a new  mortuary  has  been  erected.  The  contract 
price  was  6,201/  , but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  alterations  and  furnishing  will  reach 
9,000/.  Altogether  60  beds  are  provided,  and 
accomodation  for  twelve  nurses.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  London  ; Mr.  J. 
Chudd,  Torquay,  was  contractor,  and  Mr.  Jackman, 
St.  Marychurch,  did  the  carving, 


St.  Hugh’s  Church,  Lincoln.— This  church 
was  opened  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  Gothic.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  faced  externally  with  Grcetweil  stone  ; 
the  inside  is  plastered,  to  admit  of  future  coloured 
decoration.  The  dressings  are  of  Doulting  stone  ; 
the  columns  on  the  exterior  and  to  the  nave  are  of  red 
Corsehiil  stone,  the  latter  having  Portland  stone  caps 
and  bases.  There  is  seating  for  500  worshippers. 
The  nave  is  87  ft.  long,  with  processional  aisle  and 
chapel  on  each  side.  The  sanctuary  is  30  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  giving  a total  internal  length  of  1x7  ft.  The 
organ  chamber,  o%’erlooking  the  sanctuary,  is  2x  ft. 
by  20  ft.  The  baptistery,  sacristies,  &c.,  are  suitable 
to  the  church.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  140  ft. 
above  the  ground.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Albert 
V'^icars,  of  London,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
H.  S.  & W.  Close,  of  Lincoln. 

S.mlors’  Home,  Aberdeen. — The  directors  have 
approved  of  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
Sailors'  Institute,  in  James-slreet,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  suitable  as  a sailors’  home.  The  scheme  in- 
volves the  erection  of  a new  block  fronting  Mearns- 
street  and  the  heightening  of  the  connecting  wing 
from  one  to  three  stories.  According  to  the  new 
iflans,  the  ground  floor  will  contain  a large  sailors' 
caf^,  lounge,  smoking,  waiting,  and  luggage-rooms, 
lavatories,  &-c.,  with  kitchen  and  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  the  keeper.  The  first  floor  contains  a hall, 
chapel,  and  board-room,  with  retiring-rooms,  lava- 
tories, SiC. ; the  second  floor,  navigation  .school  and 
class-rooms,  eleven  private  bedrooms  for  sailors  and 
officers,  with  bath-room  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion : the  third  floor  contains  additional  dormitories 
.suitable  for  shipwrecked  crews.  The  new  front  to 
Mearns-street  will  be  built  entirely  of  white  granite. 
The  front  to  James-street  will  he  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  large  bay  windows.  The 
chairman  of  the  directors,  who  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  matter,  is  Sir  William  Henderson. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Souttar,  Aberdeen. 

The  "Hugh  Myddelion”  School.- Thi^ 
school,  which  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  13th  inst.,  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
House  of  Detention,  in  Clerkenwell,  which  was  built 
to  replace  the  old  Bridewell  Prison  in  the  vear  1775, 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1818,  and  was  further  enlarged 
in  1845.  The  prison  being  very  old  and  in  a crowded 
neighbourhood,  and  subject  to  many  disadvantages, 
was  closed  in  1886  ; and  as  school  accommodation 
was  needed  in  the  loc.a'ity  of  the  prison,  the  School 
Board  agreed  to  ask  the  Home  Office  to  reserve  for 
sale  to  them  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  House  of 
Detention  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a school 
upon  it.  After  prolonged  negotiations  with  the 
Home  Office,  the  Treasury,  and  also  with  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  the  Board  succeeded,  in 
December,  1887,  in  arranging  for  the  purchase  of 
the  freehold  of  the  whole  of  the  site -of  the  House 
of  Detention,  containing  an  area  of  2'.  acres,  with 
all  the  buildings  thereon,  for  the  sum”  of  20.000/. 
This  purchase  was  completed  in  June,  iSSs!  and 
the  buildings  standing  on  the  site  were  pulled  down 
in  1890,  that  portion  of  the  old  materials  not  uulise«l 
by  the  Board  being  sold  for  1,288/.  los.  The 
erection  of  a school  for  2,000  children  on  this  site 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Education  Depattment  in 
January,  1888,  the  contract  price  being  41,492/. 
'I'he  school  is  built  in  three  departments — for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants— each  department  being  on  a 
separate  floor,  and  access  to  each  floor  being 
obtained  by  two  staircases.  Each  department  of 
the  ordinary  day  school  consists  of  ten  class-rooms, 
with  a large  central  hall,  about  79  ft.  long  by  37  ft. 
wide,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  cloak-rooms,  lava- 
tories, rooms  for  teachers,  &c.  The  scliool  is 
heated  throughout  by  low-pressure  steam-pipes  and 
ventilating  radiators,  extracts  for  foul  air  being  pro- 
vided by  brick  shafts.  Each  class-room  i.s  well 
lighted  from  the  left.  The  two  lower  stories  are  of 
the  usual  London  stock  brick,  wiih  red  brick 
dressings  and  window  arches,  the  upper  stories 
being  of  cream-coloured  terra-cotta  with  red  tile 
roofs.  The  main  building  is  erected  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  prison,  some  of  the  cells  of  which 
have  been  preserved  intact.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  were  Messrs.  Bull,  Sons,  & Co.,  Limited,  the 
Architect  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  F.  R.  I,  R.A..  the 
Architect  to  the  B.-^ard,  and  tlie  clerk  of  the  works 
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Water  Supply,  Longton,  Lancashire.— At 
the  Poor  Law  Offices,  Longton,  on  the  5th  inst., 
Major-General  H,  P.  Crozier,  R.E.,  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
application  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for 
power  to  borrow  10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  a water 
supply  to  Howick  Hutton,  Little  Hoole,  Longton. 
Much  Hoole,  and  Penwortham.  Mr.  Myres,  of  the 
firnt  of  Messrs.  Myres.  Veevers,  & Myres,  engineers, 
explained  the  scheme,  which  included  the  laying 
down  of  a 9-in.  pipe  over  Penwortham  Bridge  to 
Cop-lane,  a 6-in-pipe  on  to  the  " Golden  Bail  Inn,” 
and  4-in.  pipes  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the 
district.  The  cost  of  the  work  would  be  9,144/. 
There  would  be  about  3,000  people  along  the  lines 
of  pipes  and  595  houses  would  be  served.  Witness 
was  of  opinion  that  the  water  supply  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  district  as  a suburb  of 
Preston.  During  the  proceedings  the  Inspector 
remarked  that  the  Local  Government  Board  knew 
the  need  of  a water  supply,  and  the  only  surprise 
was  chat  the  Sanitary  Authority  had  not  met  it.  The 
Clerk  said  the  people  of  the  district  were  afraid  that 
a water  sujtply  would  increase  their  rents,  and  that 
was  the  chief  reason  the  work  had  not  been  done. 
The  estimate  of  the  cost  was  made  up  by  7,051/.  for 
the  work,  353/.  engineer’s  fees,  740/.  'for  contin- 
gencies, and  i,coo/.  for  an  extra  6-in.  main  down 
Pope-lane  and  Sheep  Hill-lane.  Dr.  Trimble, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district,  spoke  of 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  water  supply.  He 
said  that  in  Longton,  with  a population  of  7,000, 
there  were  only  two  wells,  one  at  the  brewery,  and 
the  other  at  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  brev\’erv. 
Mr.  Cox  said  there  was  already  loo  much  good 
water  at  Walmer  Bridge  if  people  would  only  look 
after  it.  They  should  take  it  off  the  slates.  The 
Inspector  : My  good  man  ! Rain  water  in  the  year 
1893  ! The  Inspector  afterwards  visited  the  dis’irict 
proposed  to  be  supplied  with  water. 

Proposed  R a i l \v  a Extension  at 
Warringto.v. — It  is  expected  that  not  very  long 
after  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
the  first  stage  in  another  somewhat  large  under- 
taking will  be  entered  upon  in  \\’arrington.  \\'i; 
(llie  \\‘ ayrington  stated  some  time  ago 

in  these  columns  that  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Companies  had  under  consideration  a proposal  im 
expend  a sum  of  70,000/.  in  alterations  at  Bank 
C>uay  Station,  and  we  now  understand  that  the  plans 
for  the  work  have  been  approved,  and  as  soon  as 
the  award  in  the  arbitration  case  between  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Winmarleigh  and  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railwav  Company  is 
announced,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night, a commencement  will  be  made. 

Radstock  Water  Supply. — For  several  ye.irs 
past  the  water  supply  of  this  little  Somersetshire 
town  has  been  very  deficient,  and  the  I.ocal  Board, 
after  giving  careful  consideration  to  several  scheme.s 
submitted  by  the  Surveyor  (Mr.  Martin),  insiriicleil 
him,  in  February  of  this  year,  to  prepare  plans  for 
a sujiply  by  gravitation  from  Downhead,  a village 
on  the  Mendips,  situate  about  seven  miles  froiu 
Radstock.  Ihis  scheme,  after  being  favourably 
reported  on  in  April  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Willcox,  C.E.,  of 
Hirniingbam,  was  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  A public  inquiry  was  held  on  July  28 
by  General  Carey,  R.E,,  and  a provisional  approval 
of  the  works  was  given  the  following  October.  The 
springs  are  situate  on  lands  belonging  to  Lord  Fort- 
man,  who  has  leased  them  for  a term  of  seventy-five 
years.  Their  height  is  666  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
their  minimum  volume,  as  registered  in  Seplcmher 
of  this  year,  was  160,000  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  works  comprise  a small  storage ‘reser- 
voir to  contain  one  day's  supplv,  but  sufficient  land 
has  been  acquired  to  construct  a large  one  when 
necessary.  The  main  will  be  just  over  six  miles  in 
length,  beginning  at  10  in.,  having  an  intermediate 
length  of  8 in,,  and  finishing  at  Radstock  with  pipes 
6 10.  in  diameter.  The  distributing  mains  range 
from  5 in.  to  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  comprise  a lengtii 
of  over  four  miles.  The  head  of  water  in  the  town 
will  range  from  400  ft.  to  200  ft.  Tenders  for  the 
varidus  works  were  opened  on  November  24.  and. 
after  being  tabulated,  were  settled  at  a meeting  of 
th*  Local  Board  held  on  December  15.  A list  of 
the  tenders  will  be  found  in  another  column.  The 
scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  lo.coo/.,  and  the  district 
contains  less  than  4,000  inhabitants. 


single-bed  ward,  and 

servants’  .stores,  and  a corridor  runs  the  whole  I was  Mr.  J.  McKillop.’  The  warming  arrangement^ 
length  of  the  floor.  Another  eleven-bed  ward,  ( have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Grundy. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 
France.— The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
voted  a gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  M.  Jules 
Cousin,  the  founder  and  curator  of  the  Carnavalet 

Museum,  on  his  retirement  from  office. The 

competition  for  the  diploma  of  architecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Braiix-Arts  this  year  has  been  a remark- 
able one.  Eighteen  competitors  have  been  admitted 
and  among  the  works  exhibited  we  mav  espociallv 
meniion  a design  foraclinicalho.spital  bylM.  'Valentin 

and  one  for  a church  by  M.  de  Mourclos. An 

interesting  exhibition  of  photographs  of  Roman 
remains  in  Algeria  has  been  organised  at  the 
Trocad(?ro.  The  collection,  which  will  be  open  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  commenced  in  the  first 
instance  to  furnish  illustrations  for  M.  Albert 
Ballu's  lecture  on  the  architectural  remains  at 
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Tebessa,  Lambessa.  and  Timegad. The  Greek 

church  at  Paris,  rue  Bizet,  is  shortlyto  be  opened. 

M.  Bouillon,  the  sculptor,  has  just  completed 

the  model  for  the  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Guillotin, 
commissioned  by  the  Jr'tate  for  the  Galerie  de 

la  Revolution  at  the  museum  of  Versailles. At 

Pau  a statue  of  Marechal  Bosquet  is  to  be  erected, 
which  will  be  a reproduction  in  sculpture  of  the 

portrait  of  him  by  Horace  Vernet. M.  Marcel 

Jacques,  the  sculptor,  is  at  work  on  a monument  to 
the  painter  Millet,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Gr«5vil]e, 

Millet's  birthplace. Tlie  town  of  Remiremont 

(Vosges)  has  opened  a competition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a theatre,  a group  of  schools,  and  a 

gymnasium.  The  town  of  Aurillac  has  put 

up  to  competition  the  restoration  of  its 
H6tcl  de  Ville  and  the  construction  of  three 

school-house.s. At  Perigueux  a competition  has 

been  opened  for  the  construction  of  a public  museum 

and  library. MM.  Pierre  Gavault  and  Bruno 

Jouve,  architects  practising  in  .Algeria,  have  obtained 
the  first  premium  in  the  competition  opened  by  the 
town  of  Djelfa  for  the  construction  of  a new  H6tel 

de  Ville. M.  Du  Bousquet,  chief  engineer  of  tlie 

Nord  Railway  Company,  has  been  elected  President 

of  the  " Soci^t^  des  Eng^nieurs  Civils." The 

works  necessary  for  deepening  the  harbour  of 
Toulon  will  be  commenced  shortly.  -There  is  talk 
of  transporting  to  the  Place  du  Panthfen,  to  form  a 
pendant  to  the  statue  of  Rousseau  there,  the  statue 
of  Voltaire  now  at  the  angle  of  the  Institut.  This 
statue  would  in  that  case  be  replaced  by  that  of 
d'.Aleinbert,  as  a pendant  to  that  of  Condorcet 
whicli  is  to  be  placed  at  the  opposite  side.  The 
changes  will  probably  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 

spring. A competition  has  been  optened,  for  all 

architects  and  engineers  of  France,  for  de-signs  tor  the 
buildings  for  the  General  Industrial  and  .Art  Exhi- 
bition which  is  to  be  held  at  Bordeaux  in  the  spring  of 

1895 The  members  of  the  Jury  of  the  Section  of 

.Architecture  in  the  ficole  des  Bsaux-Arls,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  pupils  in  architecture,  have  presented  a 
gold  medal  to  M.  Ginain,  the  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, to  celebrate , the  fiftieth  year  since  his 
admission  into  the  Ecole. The  death  is  an- 

nounced, at  P.aris.  of  Mdme.  Calamatta,  nie 
Houdon,  a talented  painter,  widow  of  the  celebrated 
engraver  Calamatta. 

Gekm.vny. — Berlin  is  to  have  its  special  technical 
school  for  women.  According  to  the  plans  now 
before  the  authorities  the  managing  committee  will 
be  made  up  of  lady  members,  and  the  curatorship 
will  likewise  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a lady.  The 
instructors  will,  however,  at  first  probably  have  to  be 
recruited  from  the  other  sex. The  average  tomb- 

stone in  the  German  cemeteries  is,  as  a rule,  an 
eyesore.  The  Hamburg  .Arts  and  Crafts  Society  has 
now  opened  a competition  for  designs  for  tomb- 
stones of  the  simplest  kind,  the  cost  of  which  is  to 

range  between  15/.  and  30/. The  competition  for 

the  sculptural  decorations  of  tlie  new  theatre  at 
Wiesbaden  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  a design 

by  Professor  Volz,  of  C'arlsruhe. The  Bavarian 

Government  has  given  Messrs.  Thiersch  and 
Hauberrisser,  the  two  leading  architects  of  Munich, 
some  valuable  decorations  in  appreciation  of  their 

services  in  the  National  Museum  Competition. 

Stettin,  on  the  Baltic,  is  to  liave  some  extensive 
public  sea-baths  at  a cost  of  over  lo.oco/.  A 
competition  for  the  design  has  been  opened,  with 

premiums  ranging  from  50/.  to  150/. The  Vice- 

Mayor  of  Berlin,  Herr  Dunckcr,  has  died  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  after  having  served  some 
thirty  years  in  the  Common  Council.  He  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  management  of  nearly 
all  the  more  important  improvements  of  his  city. 

There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  American  wood- 

cuts  at  the  Berlin  National  Gallery.  The  "Society 
of  American  Wood-engi-avers,"  according  to  the 
Government  Gazette,  has  decided  to  send  over  the 
complete  exhibit  which  was  shown  at  Chicago.  A 

number  of  other  contributions  are  expected. 

Cologne  Cathedral,  which  did  not  receive  a new 
organ  at  the  time  of  its  recent  restoration,  is  now  to 
have  one  with  some  125  stops.  Its  dimensions  will 
be  about  ii  metres  by  6 mitres,  with  23  metres 
height.  The  funds  for  it  will  be  subscribed 
voluntarily. 

Belgium. — Tlie  results  of  the  e.xcavations  made 
by  M.  Louis  Cavens  at  Mons  are  now  exhibited  at 
the  Brussels  Museum  of  Antiquities.  The  e.xhibit 
includes  a number  of  interesting  relics  of  the  Belgo- 

Roman  period. According  to  the  Belgian  .Wau, 

a company  is  being  formed  in  Brussels  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  on 
the  Boulevard  Anspach,  and  transforming  it  into  an 
Eden  Theatre.  If  the  project  is  carried  out,  as 
there  appears  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be,  the  works  will  be  commenced  at  once,  so  that 
the  opening  may  take  place  in  Mav  next,  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Antwerp  Exhibition.  The 
plans  are  already  prepared,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  London.  The  direction  of  the 
artistic  department  will  be  entrusted  to  Sir  .Augustus 
Harris : so  we  read,  but  can  this  be  true  ? 

S\viTZERL.\ND. — The  international  competition 
for  a design  of  the  proposed  new  Central  Railway 
station  at  Lucerne  has  been  decided.  The  first 
premium  was  not  awarded,  the  second  (3,000  fr.) 
fell  to  Herr  Mbssinger.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  third 
to  Professor  Stier,  of  Hanover,  both  Germans. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Samit.ary  Lnstitute  Examination.— -At  an 
examination  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at 
Manchester  on  December  15th  and  i6th,  forty 
candidates  presented  themselves.  By  permission  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  the  examination 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Written  questions 
were  set  to  be  answered  on  December  15th,  from 
I to  4 p.m.,  and  the  vivi  voce  examination  took 
place  on  December  i6th,  commencing  at  9 a.in. 
The  following  fourteen  candidates  were  certified  to 
be  competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  : — 
John  Brooke,  Northwich  ; Eli  Bryan,  Liverpool; 
William  Cook,  Askam-in-Furness ; Albert  John 
Davies,  Cardiff;  Joseph  Henry  Fowles,  Heywood, 
Lancashire  ; James  Graham,  Blackburn  ; Frank 
Higginson,  Bolton;  Jonathan  P.  Horsfield,  Eccles ; 
John  Hutton,  Kendal;  Henry  Livesey,  Fulwood, 
Preston  ; Charles  William  Marks,  Eccles  ; William 
John  Reid,  Belfast;  John  Terry,  Bury;  Thomas 
Waters,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Stafford  and  the  Electric  Light. — On  the 
13th  inst.  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.E. , on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Guildhall,  Stafford,  concerning  the  application  of 
the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  20,000/. 
for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  2,000  for 
purposes  of  extending  the  public  baths.  Dr.  J. 
Hopkinson,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Corporation,  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
being  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  to  work  the  electric 
lighting  apparatus  in  conjunction  with  the  Gas 
Works,  where  the  buildings  for  machinery,  &c., 
would  be  erected.  He  thought  that  the  scheme  as 
at  present  suggested,  which  would  embrace  the 
centre  of  the  town,  would  cost  about  12,000/.,  but 
in  view  of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  which  he 
thought  certain,  and  the  increased  demands,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  make  provision  at  the  outset  for 
such  extension. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — .At  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, on  the  19th  inst. — Mr.  Giles,  President,  in  the 
chair— a communication  was  read  treating  the  subject 
of  " Hydraulic  Power  Supply  in  London,"  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Ellington,  M.Inst.C.E.  The  paper  first 
recorded  the  considerable  progress  made  in  the 
distribution  of  hydraulic  power  during  the  past  five 
years — the  number  of  machines  worked  from  the 
system  in  London  having  risen  from  609  in  December, 
1887,  to  1,755  December,  1892,  and  the  length 
of  mains  laid  from  27  to  58  miles  in  the  same 
period,  whilst  the  available  horse-power  had  in- 
creased from  800  to  2,600.  A public  supply  was 
now  given  in  Liverpool,  and  works  were  in 
progress  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  seveial 
foreign  towns.  Tlie  first  pumping  - station  in 
London,  at  Falcon  Wharf,  Blackfriars,  was 
described  by  the  author  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Institution  in  1887.  Since  that  time  other  pumping- 
stations  had  been  erected  at  Millbank,  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  Wapping,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  while  a fourth 
station  was  in  course  of  erection  at  City-road,  near 
the  Regent's  Canal.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  latter  stations  was  much  the  same  as  tlial  at 
Falcon  Wharf,  except  that  at  Wapping  triple- 
expansion engines  had  been  employed  with  a steam- 
pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  water 
used  was  obtained  at  Millbank  from  the  gravel-bed 
overlying  the  London  clay.  Through  this  bed  about 
150  ft.  of  headings  had  been  driven.  The  water 
contained  iron,  which  was  deposited  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  For  getting  rid  of  this  iron  and  filtering  the 
water,  the  Porter-Clark  lime-process  was  employed 
at  a cost  of  I'osd.  per  1,000  gallons.  The  average 
output  from  the  station  was  1,500,000  gallons 
per  week.  The  water  at  the  Wapping  pumping- 
station  was  obtained  partly  from  the  gravel-bed,  as 
at  Millbank,  and  partly  from  the  London  Dock. 
The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  water  was  much  less 
than  at  Miilbank,  and  the  Pulsometer  Company’s 
' • Torrent " charcoal  filters  were  used  at  that  station. 
For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  " AIumino-Ferric  ” 
had  been  successfully  employed.  The  capacity  of 
the  Wapping  station  was  800,000  gallons  in  24 
hours.  The  water  used  at  the  several  stations  was 
pumped  into  tanks  situated  over  the  engine  and 
boiler-houses  by  pumps  worked  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. These  pumps  had  proved  to  be  economical 
machines  and  possessed  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  work  by  the  pressure  in  the  mains 
when  the  main  engines  and  boilers  were  stopped 
during  the  night.  The  only  station  worked  continu- 
ously was  that  at  Falcon  Wharf.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  accumulators  in  connexion  with  the  system 
was  1,600  gallons,  while  the  capacity  of  the  pumping- 
plant  was  3.500 gallons  per  minute.  This  showed  that 
the  accumulators  acted  almost  exclusively  as  regula- 
tors of  the  pressure  and  had  little  effect  in  respect  of 
storage.  Particulars  were  furnished  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  supply  of  hydraulic  energy  for  the  years  1884  to 
1892  under  the  headings  (i)  Station  and  Distribution 
Expenses;  {2)  Repairs;  and  (3)  General  Charges. 
In  the  result  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  the 
supply  was  unlikely  to  affect  the  working  cost  favour- 
ably to  any  substantial  extent.  The  experieijcg  of 
ihe  cost  of  supply  in  London  showed  that  ihp  total 
expenses  had  increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
total  output,  added  to  a constant  representing 
the  minimum  cost  of  working  the  undertaking 


irrespective  of  the  output.  There  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  experience  in  relation  to 
hydraulic  supply  in  London  was  likely  to  differ 
materially  from  t^at  of  other  undertakings  esta- 
blished for  supplying  energy  in  towns  from  artificial 
sources.  If  works  were  planned  on  a moderate 
scale  in  relation  to  the'  probable  output  and  would 
allow  of  extensions  as  required,  the  minimum  cost 
of  supply  would  be  approximated  to  within  a com- 
paratively short  period,  and  further  development 
was  unlikely  to  exercise  any  material  influence  on 
the  cost.  The  influence  of  capital  expenditure  on 
plant  in  relation  to  output  was  as  important  as  the 
actual  expense  in  determining  the  cost  at  which  the 
consumer  could  obtain  energy.  The  capital  outlay 
for  hydraulic  supply  in  London  had  fallen  from 
2/-8  per  1,000  gallons  in  1885  ^^'24  in  1892,  and  a 

further  reduction  was  anticipated  in  the  future. 

Change  of  Address.— Mr.  Geo.  D.  Oliver, 
architect,  Carlisle,  has  moved  his  offices  to  No.  5, 
Lcfwther-street,  Carlisle,  where  all  communications 

should  be  addressed  in  future. Messrs.  Gibson  & 

Russell,  architects,  ask  us  to  mention  that  on  and 
after  January  i proximo,  their  offices  will  be 
removed  to  No.  11,  Gray’s-inn-square,  W.C.,  where 
thev  request  all  communications  to  them  may  be 
addressed. 

Ashton-under-Lyme. — The  parish  church  of 
Ashlon-under-Lyne  has  just  received  a large  four- 
light  window  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & 
Co.,  of  Munich  and  London.  The  window  is  Per- 
pendicular in  style,  with  elaborate  tracery,  and  the 
subject  selected  for  representation  is  the  Nativity. 


LEGAL. 

STEVENSON  v.  'WARD. 

The  case  of  Stevenson  v.  Ward  & Humphrey 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a common 
jury  on  Monday,  it  being  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
William  Stevenson,  the  secretary  of  the  United 
Builders’  Labourers'  Union,  against  Mr.  John  Ward, 
the  President  of  the  Navvies',  Bricklayers’ 
Labourers’,  and  General  Labourers'  Union,  and  Mr. 
A.  Humphrey,  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  to 
recover  damages  for  an  alleged  libel.  The  plaintiff's 
case  was  that  the  defendants  had  published  a 
handbill  in  March,  1893.  which  imputed  that  he  had, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Masters’  Association,  secretly 
signed  an  agreement  witli  reference  to  the  payment 
of  labourers  who  had  left  their  employment  of  their 
own  accord,  which  deprived  the  whole  of  the 
labourers  of  London  of  a jiortion  of  the  substantial 
benefits  obtained  in  the  previous  June. 

The  handbill  ran  as  follows: — 

FEDERATED  UNION.  No.  5. 

navvie.s‘,  bricklayers’  labouricr.s,’  and 

GENERAL  LABOURERS'  UNION. 

Registered  Office.— i,  Argyle-street,  King's 
Cross,  W.  C. 

TO  THE  LABOURERS  IN  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
TK.VDE. 

" Comrades, — Wewish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  General  Secretary 
of  the  United  Builders'  Labourers’  Union,  who,  by 
signing  the  following  agreement  of  the  masters  on 
March  3,  1893.  has  deprived  the  whole  of  the 
labourers  of  London  of  a portion  of  the  substantial 
benefits  obtained  in  June  of  last  year.  His  action 
is  the  more  remarkable  for,  at  a meeting  of  the 
London  Building  Trades  Federation,  held  in 
February  of  this  year,  be  positively  denied  that  he 
had  or  ever  intended  to  sign  such  a disgraceful 
document.  Yet  a few  days  later  he,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Masters'  Association,  secretly  signed  the 
document  he  had  previously  condemned  without 
even  consulting  any  of  the  important  Labourers' 
Unions  connected  with  the  building  trades. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  agreement  : — 

"Proposed  by  Rider  (builder),  seconded  by  H.  R. 
Taylor,  O.  B.S.  Any  workman  desiring  to  leave 
work  during  the  week  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his 
wages  at  5 p.m.,  as  provided  for  by  the  Rules  sand 
7.  subject  to  his  having  given  the  foreman  notice 
before  twelve  noon. 

"Notwithstanding  the  above  arrangement,  in  the 
event  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of 
each  trade  employed  at  the  shop  or  job  giving 
notice  to  leave  during  the  week  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  their  money  until  the  usual  time 
on  the  following  Saturday." 

Signatures  of  masters  follow. 

Signature  of  W.  Stevenson  on  behalf  of  the 
labourers. 

The  first  clause  abolishes  the  one  hour  and  sub- 
stitutes five  hours'  notice.  The  second  clause  is  to 
place  the  unions  at  a disadvantage  in  a contemplated 
strike. 

(Signed)  John  Ward,  President. 

A.  Humphrey.  General  Sec. " 

The  defendants  pleaded  privilege  and  justifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C,,  and  Mr.  E.  Morton  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  plainiiff,  and  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case,  said 
that  in  May,  1892,  a strike  was  pending  in  the 
building  trade,  and  notices  were  given  by  the 
bricklayers  to  terminate  their  engagements.  A 
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conference  of  masters  and  men  was  held,  with  the 
result  that  certain  rules  were  agreed  to.  While 
these  rules  specified  the  time  at  which  workmen  who 
were  discharged  hy  their  employers  were  to  be  paid 
their  wages,  no  special  .jirovision  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  those  men  who  left  their 
work  of  their  own  accord.  In  the  following 
February  there  appeared  in  the  Builder  a paragraph 
stating  that  it  had  been  decided  that  a workman 
leaving  work  of  his  own  accord  after  having  given 
one  hour's  notice  was  to  be  paid  on  ilie  following 
Saturday  with  the  other  men.  The  plaintiff  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Masters’  Association  pointing 
out  that  he  had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  contents 
of  the  paragraph  published  in  the  Builder,  and  on 
March  3 there  was  a further  conference  between  the 
masters  and  the  men  toapprove  an  additional  rule  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  workmen  who  left  their 
employment  of  their  own  accord.  At  that  conference 
the  masters  proposed  that  men  leaving  their  work 
of  their  own  accord  should  receive  their  money  on 
the  following  Saturday ; hut  the  plaintiff  opposed 
the  proposal,  and  in  the  result  it  was  agreed  that  any 
workman  desiring  to  leave  work  during  the  week 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  5 p,  m.  on 
the  day  he  gave  notice,  provided  he  gave  formal 
notice  before  12  noon.  It  was  also  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  workmen 
of  each  trade  employed  at  a shop  or  job  giving 
notice  to  leave  during  the  week  they  should  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  their  money  until  the  usual  time 
on  the  following  Saturday.  On  .March  24  tlie 
members  of  the  plaintiff  s Union  held  their  annual 
meeting,  and  on  that  day  the  defendants  issued  a 
circular  containing  the  alleged  libel. 

The  plaintiff,  e.xamined  by  Mr.  Morton,  said  that 
in  May,  1892,  there  was  the  danger  of  a strike  in  the 
building  trade,  and  the  bricklayers  had  sent  notices 
to  the  master  builders  saying  that  they  intended  to 
strike,  and  thereupon  a conference  took  place 
between  the  master  builders  and  the  bricklayers. 
'I'here  had  been  also  a conference  early  in  May 
between  certain  Unions  representing  the  labourers 
and  others  in  the  building  trade.  He  attended  tbe 
conference  of  the  masters  on  June  10,  and  ilic 
printed  report  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  which 
was  put  in  as  evidence,  was  correct.  There  was  no 
rule  for  time  payments  when  a man  discharged 
himself.  He  and  some  others  called  attention  to 
that  facial  the  time  of  tlie  conference,  but  they  could 
not  make  any  headway.  In  the  Builder  for 
February  ii,  1893,  there  appeared  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

“3.  The  Council  having  empowered  the  .Strike 
Committee  to  deal  with  any  questions  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  new  rules,  they  conferred 
witii  representatives  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’ 
vSociety,  the  Operative  Stone  Masons'  Society,  and 
I the  United  Builders’  Labourers’  Union,  and  it  was 
' decided  ; — 

‘(a)  A workman  leaving  work  of  his  own  accord,  after 
having  given  cne  hour’s  notice,  is  ‘to  be  paid  on  the 
following  Saturday  with  the  other  men,  but  where  a man 
shows  reasonable  cause  for  quilting  his  employment  during 
the  week,  it  is  customary  for  him  to  receive  a ticket  for 
payment  at  the  yard,  but  in  this  case  no  walking  time  is 
allowed. 

{b)  Banker  masons  at  work  in  shops  on  jobs  where  there 
IS  artiticial  light,  shall  be  subject  to  the  sames  rules  as  such 
men  working  at  the  builders’  yard-’  " 

On  February  17  there  was  a meeting  held  of  the 
London  Building  Trades  Federation,  and  at  that 
meeting  attention  was  called  to  what  was  stated  in 
Ihe  Builder  of  February  ii.  Tbe  defendant 
Humphrey  was  there.  He  (witness)  roseand  stated 
that  what  he  had  seen  in  the  Builder  had  taken  him 
by  the  greatest  surprise,  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  and  had  not  been  consulted  on  the 
question.  He  stated  then  that  he  should  not  agree 
to  any  arrangement  by  which  a man  was  to  give  one 
hour’.?  notice  and  then  wait  until  Saturday  for  his 
money.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw,  the 
secretary  of  the  Master  Builders’  FAssociation  on 
the  subject,  and,  on  the  24th  Mr.  Henshaw  replied, 
asking  him  (the  witness)  to  attend  a conference  on 
March  3 to  approve  of  an  additional  rule  dealing 
with  a workman  leaving  his  employment  of  his  own 
accord.  He  laid  the  letter  before  his  e.vecutive 
society,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  attend 
the  conference,  and  he  was  given  instructions  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do.  The  proposal  made  by  the 
masters  was  that  the  men  should  wait  until  Saturday 
for  their  money.  He  (witness)  opposed  that  with  all 
the  force  of  language  he  could  produce  at  that  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  the  same  rule  ought  to  apply 
whether  the  master  discharged  the  man  or  the  man 
discharged  himself.  The  rule  as  finally  proposed  and 
passed  at  the  conference  held  on  March  3 was  that  a 
man  was  to  receive  his  wages  on  the  day  he  gave 
notice.  The  rule  passed  on  March  3 was  not  the 
same  rule  as  liad  been  referred  to  in  the  Builder  of 
February  11.  On  March  24  the  annual  meeting  of 
his  Society  was  held  at  the  Lambeth  Baths.  At  the 
meeting  the  operatives  of  the  Society  were  elected. 
When  the  members  of  the  Union  came  into  the 
room  a number  of  them  had  the  defendants'  leaflets 
in  their  hands.  The  rules  which  he  signed  on 
March  3 bad  not  interfered  with  the  rule  which 
provided  for  a workman  leaving  of  his  own  accord. 

He  signed  the  agreement  in  the  presence  of  every- 
body there,  and  not  secretly. 

Mr.  A.  Humphry,  one  of  the  defendants,  said  that 
the  handbill  in  question  was  issued  without  his 


save  Mr.  Ward  authority  height.  On  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  was  con- 
to  attach  his  name  to  It.  He  thought  that  the  new  tended  that  the-learned  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
.oH  \v-ich)  had  jurisdiclion-to  do  what  he  did.-,  -- 

Lord  Justice  Lindley,  in  giving  judgment,  said 


rule  which  the  plaintiff  liad  signed  had  abolished 
the  one-hour  notice  and  compelled  the  labourers  to 
give  five  hours’  notice.  He  believed  that  its  effect 
M'ould  be  to  place  the  unions  at  a disadvantage  in  a 
contemplated  strike,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
labourers  of  London  would  lose  a portion  of  the 
substantial  benefits  which  they  had  obtained  in  the 
previous  June. 

The  Jury  eventually  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  30/. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS: 

MR.  JUSTICR  ROMI'.K  ON  EXPERT  EVIDENCE. 

I ni',  case  of  the  London  Labourers’  Dwellings 


that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Court  had  juris- 
diction to  award  damages  by  way  of  compensation 
for  an  injury  nQt  yet  committed,  but  only  threatened, 
was  by  no  means  free  fro'ni  difficulty.  The  question 
was  one  of  very  great  importance.’  In  his  opinion 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  injunction,  and  that 
the  order  appealed  from  must  be  discharged  so  far 
as  it  awarded  damages  only  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  the  order  would  be  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  building  higher  than  the 
old  building  above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  costs 
as  to  the  inquiry  as  to  damages— which  would 
probably  be  before  an  official  referee — would  be 
reserved. 


before  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  Wednesday,  the  2olh  inst. , it  being  an  action 


accordingly  allowed  with  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


ABSTRACTS  C 


SPECIFICATIO.VS. 
Sawing 


inclusive,  in  Wu.son's-place,  Ware-street,  ®ki„ss  ' 3”fend“nt.  ^ ' ^ 
land-road,  N. , for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  erecting,  or  continuing  to  erect,  on 
a piece  of  land  fronting  on  Wilmer-gardens  any 
buildings  so  as  to  obstruct  or  diminish  the  access  of 
light  to  the  plaintiff's  ancient  windows.  There  was 
also  a claim  for  damages. 

The  plaintiffs  case  was  that  they  had  eighteen 
windows  ancient  lights  on  the  ground  floor,  first 
floor,  and  second  floor,  and  twelve  staircase  windows, 
all  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  looking  out  into  land 
in  M'llmer-gardens,  Kingsland-road,  and  si.x  scullery 
windows  looking  westwards  also  ancient  lights,  and 
they  alleged  that  the  defendants  were  erecting  a 
building  in  Wilmer-gardens  which  would,  if  not 
slopped,  materially  diminish  light  and  air  coming 
to  their  (the  plaintiffs’)  windows. 

The  defence  was  a general  denial  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  statement  of  claim. 

Mr.  Cozens  Hardy.  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Norton 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 

Neville,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  O.  Leigh  Clare  for 
tbe  defendants. 

The  e.xpert  evidence  called  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiffs was  given  by  Messrs.  Charles  King  Bidells, 

Ernest  Augustus  Runtz,  Alexander  Flemming,  and 
William  P'roud  Young,  and  that  for  the  defend-ants 
by  Messrs.  Edw.  Jas.  Gadney,  Henry  Cully,  and 
Thomas  Batterbury. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  to  his  mind,  after  having  heard  the 
evidence,  that  there  had  been  substantial  injury 
the  plaintiffs’  lights,  and  the  only  question  was  as 
the  amount.  He  had  to  try  and’  settle  that  question 
as  a jury  would,  and  he  assessed  the  damage  at 
240/.,  for  whicli  amount  he  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs,  with  the  costs  of  the  action. 

His  Lordship,  during  the  course  of  the  case,  called 
attention  to  the  very  serious  discrepancies  between 
the  evidence  of  the  plaintiffs'  expert  witnesses  and 
that  of  the  defendants'.  The  plaintiffs'  witnesses 
stated  that  the  damage  done,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
plaintiffs’  premises  by  reason  of  the  alleged  obstruc- 
tion of  light  was  between  400/.  and  540/.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defendants’  expert  evidence  was  tliat 
there  w-as  no  injury  of  any  kind  done  to  the  plain- 
tiffs’ premises.  His  Lordship  slated  that  he  did  not 
think  that  such  a state  of  things  was  very  creditable 
to  the  profession  generally. 


A niRMINCHAM  ARCHITECT’S  APPEAL. 

A CON.SIDERED  judgment  was  delivered  on  Tues- 
day, the  igtli  inst. , in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting 
of  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith, 
and  Lord  Justice  Davey.  in  the  case  of  Martin  z-. 
Price,  it  being  theappeal  of  the  plaintiff— a Birming- 
ham architect— from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich,  who  awarded  him  120/.  damages  and 
the  costs  of  the  action,  which  he  brought  against  the 
defendant  for  the  infringement  of  his  ancient  lights. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of  a house  in  Temple- 
street,  Birmingham,  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
twenty-nine  years.  The  plaintiff  did  not  occupy  the 
house  himself,  but  sub-let  it  to  several  persons. 
Some  of  the  windows  in  the  plaintiff’s  house  were 
injured  by  the  building  which  the  defendant  was 
jiroceeding  to  erect  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
The  defendant  proposed  to  erect  a building  25  ft. 
higher  than  the  old  house,  and  when  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  front  building  had  been  erected  to  24  ft. 

6 in.  higher  than  the  old  building,  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced an  action  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the 
defendant  from  erecting  a house  higher  than  the  old 
one.  so  as  to  obstnict  or  injure  his  ancient  lights, 
and  the  writ  also  asked  for  an  inquiry  as  to  damages! 
The  motion  by  consent  was  treated  as  the  trial  of 
the  action.  Evidence  was  taken  orally  before 
the  learned  Judge,  and  on  November  18  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  120/.  as  liquidated 
damages  and  as  compensation  for  the  actual 
and  forcible  interference  with  his  ancient  lights 
according  to  the  building  plans  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  thereupon  appealed,  his  conten- 
tion being  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion, and  that  the  learned  Judge  had  no  juris- 
diction to  award  damages  in  lieu  of  an  injunction 
in  respect  of  the  injury  he  was  likely  to  suffer  if  the 
defendant’s  building  were  taken  to  the  contemplated 


23,6^5. —■  Machinery  for  _ Sawing  and  Borin-c 
UMBER  : (f.  W.  Pearce. — The  invention  relates  chiefly  to 
machinery  for  sawing  to  length  or  width  and  boring  holes 
for  dowels.  Two  sets  of  apparati  are  used  and  two  sets  of 
boring  machinery  with  a sliding  table  or  support  between 

24,117-— Seats  for  Water-Clo.sets  : /.  Parker.— 
'xhich  form  the  subject  of  this  patent  are  made 
to  slide  in  rails,  and  have  a strengthening  piece  to  prevent 
warping  and  to  economise  cost  in  manufacture. 

357;— Ventilator  OH  Chimney  Cowi.:  IV.  J.  Taylor. 
— ihis  invention  consists  of  a series  of  cones  with  outside 
jackets  of  various  shapes,  acting  as  conductors  and  non- 
condensers  of  air  and  smoke,  enabling  ihe  same  to  retain 
Its  warmth  and  tendency  to  ri.se  until  it  has  escaped  from 
the  shaft  into  the  open  air,  rendering  a down  draught 
impossible.  “ 

. 1,471-— Closets,  Sinks,  &c.  : S.  T.  Accord- 

in^g  to  tins  invention  the  basin  proper  and  the  lower  portion 
of  th^e  trap  is  made  in  one  piece,  and  the  back  portion  in 
another,  the  interior  of  the  base  receiving  the  trap  portion 
of  the  basm.  The  lower  edge  of  the  outside  of  the  basin— 
that  part  which  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  Ease  portion— 
IS  formed  with  a part  which  is  supported  by  and  overlaps 
the  edge  of  the  base.  The  lead  trap  is  ' 
side  the  trap  portion  of  the  closet,  i ’ 
upper  part  or  edge  of  the 
basin  is  put  in  plac 
lead  turned  o 


i continued  upo... 
is  turned  over  the 
: base  portion,  so  that  when  the 
-■erlapping  part  sits  upon  the 


6.447.-C0UPLING  Joint  : T.  J.  ZJarvj.-The  joint, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent,  is  to  be  used  for 
flexible  tubing,  and  is  automatic,  i.e.  " that  the  flow 
through  the  tap  or  valve  must  be  shut  off  before  the  con- 
nexion can  be  broken,  and  the  tap  or  valve  must  be  open 
when  the  connexion  is  made.”  This  is  done  by  utilising 
two  or  more  inclined  planes  upon  tbe  tap  or  valve  in  the 
form  of  wedges. 

:2,88o.  — Marcle-like  Plaster;  R.  Baumann 
A composition  for  the  production  of  plaster 
Ihe  improved  proces.s  consists  in  adding  silicate  of  zinc  to 
a mixture  of  gypsum  and  lime,  whereby  the  plaster,  which 
IS  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  receives  a marble-like  lustre 
and  appearance. 

13,649.— Roofing  Tiles  : /.  //.  Olsen  and  others.— 
^"5  are  the  subject  of  this  p.-itent  are  square 

and  flat  like  slates,  but  one  end  is  furnished  with  a rib  and 
two  corners  cut  off.  They  are  laid  on  the  laths  so  that  the 
L ‘J"?  with  the  edge  of  the  roof, 

the  laths  being  laid  at  the  same  angle 

is.368.~Stench  Trap;  /.  ^awf/rj-.-According  to 
IS  invention,  an  elongated  opening  is  made  either  at  the 
sides  or  underneath  the  trap,  to  clear  out  the  refuse  which 
may  accumulate.  The  lid  or  cover  for  this  has  a groove  to 
•e  an  indiarubber  band,  .so  as  to  make  it  watertight 
fastened  on  by  wing  nuts  or  screws 


NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

December  4.— 23,233,  A.  and  L.  Poffley,  Glass-glaring. 
— *3,249,  E.  Halmshaw,  Frames  and  Moulds  for  making 
blag  or  Granite  Bricks,  Paviors'  Tiles,  &c.— 23.2,8  H 
Dickinson,  Reversible  Metallic  Lathing  and  Machinery  for 

December  s-— 23,317.  W.  Bartholomew,  Water-closets 
•23,350,  J.  Beckett,  Draught  and  Weather  Excluder  for 
Dqoi^  and  \Vindows.— 23,356,  J.  Brown  and  D.  Simpson, 
Adjusting 


H.  Biirneq  Drain  and  Soil-testing  Apparatus.— 23,382^1’ 
Pollock,  Securing  Windows,  Casements,  Doors  &c — 
,*.3-390,  C.  Jackson^,  Opening,  Adjusting,  and  Closing  Fan- 
huh.,,  SkyI.elu,  Trap  Door.,  Sc.-ayno,,  W.  Thomps", 
Preventing  the  Overflow  of  Water-doseis 
December  23,446,  A.  and  R.  Knox,  Mechanism  for 
-Adjusting  the  Table  of  Circular  Saw  Frames.— 23,463,  J 
Corbett,  Ratchet  Brace  or  Attachment  to  same.-23:i74 
J.  Cuttmg  and  H.  Bennett,  Cure  for  Smoky  Chimneys  and 
Down  Draught.-23,48s,  A.  Pearse,  Window  Fastener  — 
23.495,  J.  Bates,  kilns  for  Diying  and  Burning  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c. — 23,486,  A.  Pearse,  Window  Fittintrs 
December  7.-23,522,  E.  Field,  Chimney  Top.— 23,526, 
H.  Bart  ett,  Waste-Preventing  Cisterns  and  Syphons^ for 
Water-closets,  Ac.- 23,536,  J.  Gordon,  Windows. 

December  8.-2^608,  T.  Pennington,  Weather  Guard 
for  the  Bottom  of  Doors.-23.638,  C.  Sutcliffe,  Tiles  for 
^replaces.  Hearths,  &c. -23,661,  C.  Pattinson,  Preventing 
Water-pipes  Bursting.  ® 

December  9.-23,729,  J.  Hay,  Window  Sashes.-23,748 
. and  J.  Lander,  Fire-grates,  Stoves,  &c.-23,7sq  A 
Wright,, Covenng  hire-proof  Girders.— 23,769,  S.  Emith, 
Builders  and  Decorators  Extension  Platform. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

20.720,  J.  Ni.xon,  Automatic  Window-catch  or  Fa.stener. 
applicable  to  Sliding  Doors,  Panels,  Shutters,  and  Drawers 
— 2i,oz2,  P.  Winn,  Waste  Fittings  for  Baths,  Lavatories, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— ‘Conimwirf. 


..  - 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised, 

Premiums. 

UealgnB 
to  be 

dellrered. 

•Drainage  Wurka,  

•Isolation  Hospital 

•Public  Hall,  Library.  4c.  

•Two  New  Fever  Hojpltali 

Woking  Local  Board . . 

EnstGrlntteadU.R.S.A. 

Klrkjaldy  T.C 

Met.  Aaytums  Board 

60/.  25'.  10/.  and  Four 

of  8/-  each  

8',  5a 

801  30/.  Ml 

2002.  1802.  aud  1002 

fan.  18'94 

Jan.  .11 

Mar.  17 

NAture  ot  Work  or  SlAterlAla. 


Sr  whom  Required. 


Cii»t-tron  Pipe*  and  Connexions 

Street  Works 

Addition',  Ac.  to  School  Buildings,  1 

Southend  

*Worka  and  Materials 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  0 


KstensloD  of  Cemetery  . 

eelling-hoii.ses,  4r.  Hoih 


By  whom  Required. 


K ilwi  II  iiiiigiN.B.)  Paro- 
chial Bourd  

Scotland  Ry. 


deeii 


Sluice  Valve 


Cael-irou  Pipes  (l.OOO  yardu 

Model  Lodging  House.  Urygate  ...... 

Water  Supply  Works.  Klrkyetholiii  .. 
High-level  Road.  Walls.  Ac.  at  Gaavrorka 

Koad  Works.  A\oii-roiii 

sRaths  and  Winter  Os i ileus  

Six  Dwelling-houses.  CapUin  Freuch-Une, 

Keudal  'i'A' 

Enlarging  the '■  Bakers  Anns,  and  Busi- 
ness Pieuiises,  Cwmeam,  uoar  Aoercaro 
Road  Works.  Ac.  Bridge-street  

•Isolation  Ward  Blocks,  Wall.  Ac.  . .... 
Stone  Bridge,  over  River  king,  W alton 

Offices.  Conucil  House-street  

•Erection  -if  OtOces 

Kerblng.  Channelling.  Draining,  I 

Poketdowii.  near  Buiirnciuouth 

HoapiUl  Buildings  

.Sea  Wall  and  Esplanade.  PortUhead... . 

•Removal  of  House  Refuse 

•Removal  of  Slop  and  Sweeping 

•Waterlug  Streets  and  RoaiU  

Keeper’s  House.  Qouthwalte  

RaaLolder.  Ac 

•Sewerage  Works  


Co,., 


iLaucs.l  Corp 


Rochdale  Corp. 
Glasgow  Iiiipt.  Trust, 
Kelso  District  Com... 

Roclidale  Corp 

Bouriii-uioiith  Corp.  . . 
Harrogate  Corp 


Mrs.  Braltbwaite  . 


Tenders 
to  lie 

delivered. 


Mr.  Armour.. 
Qflcial  


T.  B-  Hall  .. 
F.  W.  Lacey 
Baggsllay  S 


Phillips  A Sons G.  Rosa 

Alnwick  A Canongate  I 

Local  Board  I O.  Will 

Toxtoth  Park  Loc.  Bd.  ' 
Cum'ierland  C,  C .... 

Dover  Town  Council.. 

Bute  Docks  Co 


St.  Maryleboiie  Vestry 


Bradford  Corporstion 
Coin,  of  Irish  Lights. . 
Rhyl  U.3.A 


J-  Price  . . . 
C.  J.  Belt  . 
. ■ 


Jaa.  R.U 


Dec,  2 
Dec.  2 


■Muking-up  Roads,  Ac 

•Engine  aud  P-mp  Room 

•Casual  Wards 

Dock,  Methll,  N.B 

Road  Metal  


Vslvis,  Sluices,  Ironwork.  Ac. 
Public  Baths,  Klrkstall-voad  . . 

•Sinking  Well  

Flint  Road  Mttai 


•Steel  Pontoon  and  Aiteratlor 
smith  Stenuiboat  Pier  . . 
Presbyteilau  Chapel,  Barry,  Glai 
•Five  House-  *- 

Felixstowe 

•Asylum  at  Whilecroft  near  Newport  , 


. I-elcester  Curporati  n A.  Colton  Jan. 

, New  Swindon  Loc.  Bd,  H.  J.  Ilamp di 

- Great  Stambridge  Sch. 

. Board  E,  Wright 

■ St.  George's.  Hanover 

square  , G,  Livingstone 

. Ilford  Local  Board  . . . oittetal  

. Woolwich  Local  Board  H.  H.  Church  Jan 

. PoplarDiilon  W.  A.  Hills  A Son  .. . . ; Jan 

. North  British  Ry  Co.  ■ Cunningham  A Co d' 

. Tregony  (Comwalll, 

Highway  Board ,1.  Hocking ' d' 

. Glasgow  Corp ntHcvu  Jaii 

. Leeds  Corporation  .. ..  W.  Haiistock Jan 

. Mansfleld  Corp O.  Hodsou Jan 

. Ameahury  (WllU) 

■ U.R.8.A OUMal  d 


do. 


do, 


do. 


, LoudonCountyConncil 


do. 


do. 


for  Coast  Guards. 


T.  O.  Willlami Jan. 


•School  Buildings.  Stratford  

•Boundary  Walls.  Ac 

Church  Restoration,  Caerwys.  N Wales.. 

School  Buildings.  Albert-street.  Ac  

Four  Shops  aud  Houses.  Greeiiuugh-street. 

Wigan 

Shaft  Sinking,  Arley.  Chorley,  Lanca 


Admiralty  Qfflchil  

Isle  of  Wight  County  ' 

Council  B.S.  Jacobs 

West  Ham  Sch.  Bd.  .,  Newman  A .Tacques  .. 

Carisbnioke Burial  Bd.  W,  C.  Way  

........  W.  H.  SpaiiU  . 

Nottingham  Sch.  Bd. . 


A,  H,  Goodall ; No  dal 


Blainscough  Collierr 


B.  T,  Johnson  .. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

AppUca- 

be  lu. 

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  

■Temporary  Asilstant  .....  

....  Slruud  Local  Board  . 

Ington  Vestry  

lOOI. 

3002. . 

2302. 

Ian.  I’lM 

Jan.  I) 
Jan.  7 

•Clerk  of  Works 

....  Colchester  Sch.  Bd.  .. 

No  date 

Those  marked  ioith  an  Asterisk  C)  are  advertised  in  this  nuTTiier.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  lY.,yi.  viU.,  and  lx.  IPublie  Appointments,  pp.  xvill.  andx 


Sinks  &c.— 2:.ioi,  P.  Winn,  Flushing  Cisterns,  &c.—  I 
*7,136,  J.  Ricketts,  Spirit  Levels.— 21, *37,  L.  Hill  and  G.  | 
Mackie  Door  Springs  and  Door-closing  Apparatus.— 

21  300  J Dunn,  Gravity  Button  or  Hasp  for  securing 
Cupboard'or  other  Doors.— 21,33s.  E.  Breethmg,  Machinery 
for  Moulding  Bricks.-27,5o8,  W.  Stevenson,  Kiln  hred 
from  sides  or  top  for  Drying  and  Burning  Brick>,  Tiles, 
&c— *7561— T.  Houghton,  Sash  Fastener.— 22,103,  A. 
Boiilt.  Mortar,  &c.— 22.227,  M.  Williams,  Cement  Mortar. 

22  250,  T.  Johnston,  Cleaning  Brush,— 22,273,  F.  Kumball, 
Windows  with  Reversible  Sashes.— 22,275,  _L.  Morgan, 
Chimney  Flues.— 22.278,  F.  Pilcher,  Construction  and  Lay- 
ing Down  of  Wood  Block  Roadways.— 22,303,  J-  Jacobs, 

Coin-relea-sed  Locks  for  Closet  Doors. — 22,45^ 
bank  Draught  Excluder  for  Doors.— 22,489,  R.  Robmson, 
Brick<utting  Tables.— 22.505,  A.  Page,  Sawing  Machine!?. 
—22  537.  A.  Chark,  Mechanism  for  Moving  or  Adjusting 
Skyl’ights,  Fanlights,  Windows,  &c.— 22,6*3,  J.  Hewiu, 
Glazier's  Wheel  Glass-cutters. — 22,696,  J.  .Mitchell  and  'V  . 
Morrison,  Stoves,  Register  Grates,  and  Cooking  Ranges.— 
22  924,  T.  Hulls,  Silent  Draught-preventing  Rolling  Doors. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


ham-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  81.  5s.,  r.  50/.,  400/. 
— By  Driver  dr*  Perfect : 5,  Kersley-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
U.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  64,  r.  2o4,  28o4— By  Rogers,  Chapman, 
Thomas ; 46,  Upper  hlanor-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r. 
. r.  32/.,  ijo4 


December  73. — By  IK  W'.  Jenkinson'.  1 tog,  Medcalf- 
pi.,  Pentonville,  f.,  Ireland  Barken  to, 

Charlotte-st.,  Fitrroy-sq.,  f.,  i,ooo4;  the  lease  of  55,  Char- 
lotie-st.,  u.t.  i2i  yrs.,  loof. — By  Hobson,  Richards  d**  Co. : 
4 to  12  (even),  Seagrave-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  354, 
6404;  5,  6,  Roxby-p!.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r._  154,  22o4 — By 
R.  Tidey  ^ Son:  34,  38,  40,  and  42,  K.noli-rd..  Wands- 
worth, u.t.  9*  yrs.,  g.r.  *34,  r.  128/.,  1,050/.— By  T.  N. 
Turner:  F.g.r.  of  9/.  9s.,  Albion-st.,  King’s  Cross,  rever- 
sion in  $8  yrs.,  225/.  ; f.g.r.  of  44/.,  reversion  in  49  yrs., 
910/. — By  P.  Jolly  Cti. ; 28,  Tustin-st.,  Old  Keni-rd.,  f., 
r.  28/.,  280/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


0 15/100 
3 t'6 

0 3/15/0 


5 0/0 


{Open  to  Opposition  /or' Two  Months.) 


22.687,  D.  Wimbush,  an  Extensible  and  Adjustable 
Scaffold  for  Building,  House  Painting,  &c.— 22,784.  J. 
Gaskell  and  W.  Robinson,  .\rlificial  Slone,  Bricks.  Tiles, 
&c.— 21,172,  J.  Wilson,  Joiner’s  Cramp. — 21,274,0.  Law, 
un.,  Ventilating  Device  for  Sewers. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


December  s-— By  IK  Bradly  (at  Deptford):  13,  74, 
Whitworth. St.,  Greenwich,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  *4  15s.  3d., 
230/.  ; 1,  Clarence-si  , u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  o4,  r.  35/.,  ioo4  ; 
35,  King  William-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  64,  iis4  ; 52,  58, 
Church-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g r.  3/.  los.,  125/. 

December  it.— By  A.  Rickards;  4.  Caversham-rd.» 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  53/.,  410/.  ; ito- 
192,  Weedington-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s..  275/.— By 
Bail,  Norris  df  Hadiey:  No.  6,  Camden.sq.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 
g.r.  io4,  850/. — By  47.  A.  Wilkinson  Son:  of 

72o4,  Sandlands-rd.,  Fulham,  reversion  in  89  yrs.,  2,260/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  24/.,  Victoria-rd.,  reversion  in  91  yrs.,  490/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  244,  Bullow-nl.,  reversion  in  89  >ts.,  485/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/., 
Bagley's  Lane,  reversion  in  91  i’rs. , 535/.;  f.g.r.  of  5/., 
Klizabeth-ier..  Peckham,  reversion  in  89  >ts.,  ioo/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  154/.  14s.,  Clever-rd.,  Victoria  Docks,  reversion  in  38  yrs.., 
2.912/.  ; f.g.r.  of  20/.,  .-^rihur-ter.,  Leyton,  reversion  in  86 
3TS.,4o54  ; f.g.r.  of  20/.,  High-rd.,  Leyton,  reversion  in  86 
yrs.,  365/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Arthur-cottages,  reversion  in  87 
yrs.,  540/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Glover's-coitages,  reversion  in_87 
>TS.  540/.  : f.g.r.  of  56/.,  King-st.,  Walthamstow,  reversion 
n 89  yrs.,  9704  : f.g.r.  of  72/.,  Bedford-tcr.,  Finchley, 
reversion  in  88  >ts.,  1.245/.  ; f.g.r.  of  16/.  16s.,  Percy-ter., 
Harrow,  reversion  in  88  yrs.,  280/. 

December  la. — By  Clover  df*  Harrison:  to,  Cbippen* 


December  14. — By//.  /.  Bliss  Sons : 134,  Crovc-rd.. 
Victoria  Park,  n.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  34/.,  385/.  ; 78  to  84 
(even),  James-sL,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  15s., 
440/.— By  Slaie  dr*  Butler:  152,  Avenue-rd.,  Acton,  _f., 
1,600/. — Ry  /.  A.  Jones:  27,  Claverton-st.,  Belgravia, 
u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  io4,  r.  65/.,  400/. — By  P.  Hoctson : 16,  17, 
18,  Grove-st..  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  78/., 
565/.  ; 19,  Northumberland-pl.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  52  yrs., 
g.r.  64,  r.  45/.,  345/.;  28,  Bomore-rd.,  Notling  Hill,  u t. 
62  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  150/.  . 30,  32,  Bomore-rd.,  u.t.  64  ws., 
g.r.  9/.,  3551. — By  Stimson  d**  Sons:  Nos.  50,  52,  Clap- 
ham-rd.,  f.,  r.  too/.,  1,630/  ; 57,  Bromfelde-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.  9s.,  r.  50/.,  4654  ; 7,  The  Grove,  f.,  r.  6o4,  800/.  ; 
118,  High-st.,  Homerton,  u l.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  39/.,  150/.; 
96,  Effra  Parade,  Brixton,  f.,  280/. ; 98,  100,  Effra  Parade, 
u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  375/.  ; 160,  Boyson-rd.,  Walworth, 
u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  64  10s.,  r.  36/..  350/.— By 

C.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore:  at,  Prince's-st.,  Spitalfields,  f.,  r.  95/., 
1,390/.  ; “ Retreat  Villa,"  Canewdon-rd.,  Southend,  f.,  and 
plot  of  land,  560/. ; 12,  14,  16,  Buross-st.,  Commercial-rd., 
E.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  84  5s.,  355/.  : 59,  61,  Pekin-st.,  Poplar, 
f.,  470/.  ; 25,  27,  31,  33,  Hawkslcy-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
u-t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  112/.,  820/.  ; 70,  Cranmer-rd., 
Forest  Gate,  f.,  r.  25/.,  370/.  ; 29  to  39  (odd)  Ireton-st., 
Bow.  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  6304 — By  Newbon  d**  Co. : 22, 
Wellington-sq.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.,  205/. ; 
2 to  12  (even),  Glebe-rd.,  Bromley,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  60/., 
r.  158/.,  950/.  ; r to  8.  Florence-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  52/. 
r.  208/.,  i,21o4  ; I,  Thornhill  Biidge-pL,  Ca!edoni_an-rd., 
u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/.,  200/.  ; i.g.r.  of  la/.,  Ricardo- 
St.,  Poplar,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  65/. 


Teak,  E. I.  ..load  5/. 

Sequoia,  U.S.  ft. cu 
Ash,  Canada  load  2' 

Birch,  do 3 . 

Elm,  do 350 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c.  150 

Oak,  do 2150 

Canada s'lo/o  700 

Pine,  Canada  red  21150  350 

Do.  Yellow  ....  35/0  4 10  o 

Lalh,  Dantsic.  fath  410/0  s 
St.  Petersburg.,  s/0,0  6/10,0 
■Wainscot.  Riga. 

&c..  tog 2'5'o  4'ioo 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 25/0  4100 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & iststd  itio  8 oio  lo'io'o 
Do.  4lh  3c  3rd  . . 7 10  o 8 0,0 

Do.  Riga 7.  lo.o  900 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellOTv  ....  100013 
rnd  yellow  8,0  o 9 0,0 


TIMBER  (cnii/in 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  a 
Walnut,  Italian  .,  c,'c 


METALS, 
n Scot- 


Iron— Pig.  ii 

land  coil  3-3/9  ooi 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London S-'o  6 6..'i 

Dn,  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5 7'6  5 ic  , 

Do.  StalTordahire. 

in  London 6 0/0  6(io.. 

Copper  — Biinsh 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46'if- 
Besi  selected  ..  4s  10,0  470. 
Sheets,  strong  ..  54/- 7o  oo' 

Chili  bars 43'*  6 437  - 

YKLI.OWMliTAI.Ib  0 0 4l  on 
L I-;  A n — P i y . 

Spanish. . 


December  15.— By  Jones,  Lang,  dr*  C<7. ; No.  4 
Aldermanhury.  two  one-sixth  shares,  f.,  r.  92/.  3s.  4d  , 
1.830/. — ByG.  Trollope  Sons:  Two  f.  cottages,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks,  290/. — By  Moss  dr*  Jameson : 4, 
Cavendish-rd.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
r.  tool.,  900/. 


\Cotitractio7ts  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r. 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  r 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter,  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ' 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


Swedish, . 


White  Sea  . 


Canada,  Pine  i.st  a 
Do.  do.  2n(l. . . . 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
ard  & 


and  .. 


Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
preji. 


/3i 


Do.  and. ... 076 

Otherqualities—  053 
Cedar.  Cuba.,  ft.  ,4 
Honduras,  &c.  iii 
Mahogany.  Cuba 
Su  Domingo. 

cargo  av, 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 

Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo  0 c/6 


English 

brands 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  »q.  ft. 
and  upwards.... 

Pipe 1 

1 1 N C — English 


9/’ie/o  S 


2,6  9, 


Mor 


Tin— Straits 7«/io,o  7600 

Australian 75/17,6  76/76 

English  Ingots. . 80/10/0  Bi/00 


UUIiton  76/10 


OILS. 


Q/t^O  1 


7/C/0 


I.insed ton  tglij/O 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  34/100 

Do.  Ceylon  260/0 

Palm.  Lagos 26  0,0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale aj'o’o  2350 

Do.  brown 21/5  0 ai  10  0 

Cottonseed  ref 20  10  0 22  to  0 

Oleine 23  0 0 24  00 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4 o'o  500 

Do.  refinen  S/0/0  12  0 0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o'iB6  o'o/o 
Archangel 0136  00,0 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  j 
should  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us  I 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.]  f 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  kerbing, 
channelling,  &c.,  at  the  Hoyland  Common  Schools,  for  the  HoyUiid  , 
Nether  School  Board.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Sykes,  architect,  Hoyland 
Nether.  Barnsley  p 

Mark  A.  Hague,  Hoyland  Common,  near  Barnsley  13  6 1 


i 


BETCHWORTH  {Surrey).— Accepted  for  sanitary  and  1 
water  work  to  Broome  Park,  Betchwonh.  for  0«n.  the  Hon. 
Percy  Feilding.  Mr.  C.  S.  Finlay,  arcbitecC,  10,  John-Mreet, 
Adclphl.  London  ] 

Matthew  Brodit,  a,  Willew-strest,  Westminster  .£9*9  18  e • 1 


Dec.  23,  1893.] 
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BOLTON. — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  drahias,'Q  works  in 
several  streets— Contracts  No.  033  and  634,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brockbank.  Boroiigii  Sur\-cyor,  Town  Hall,  Holton. 
Contrail  /Vo.  iJjj.— Taking  up  present  rubble  drains  and  relaying 
with  earthenware  socket  Qrain  pipes  in  Garden-street.  Bnry-st-  ' 
Bullock-street,  Uarlow-slreet,  Back  Green-street  South,  Si 
street.  Hare-street,  and  Folds.  James  Hope,  Beckett-st 
Holton,  at  per  schedule  of  prices.  Contract  No.  633 — Takiiii 

present  rubble  drains  and  relaying  -with  earthenware  socket  i 

pipes  in  Uawson-lane,  Back  Bow-street,  B.ark-street,  Croasdale- 

St.  Helen.i-road.  Dale-street.  Clarence-street,  Falcon-street. 

reet,  Back  Bridge-street,  All  Saints-stteet,  and  . liriniund- 
aucci.  Thom.as  Kilbum,  46.  Arrowsmith-terrace,  ’Holtbii,  at 
per  schedule  of  prices.  Contract  Xo.  0J4-— Excavating,  forming, 
and  ballasting,  in  Back  Haydn-street.  David  Holt.  14,  Curtts- 
street,  Horwich,  at  per  schedule  of  prices.  For  the  erection 
of  an  iron  foot-bridge  and  abutment  walls  Over  the  railway  at  Back 
0’ th’ Bank.  I’hillips  & Co..  Wig.an, 


Bath-si 


BOURNEMOUTH. — Accepted  for  making'  up  the  following 
roads— Durnfortl-road,  Maimesbury-gardeiis  (remaining  portion), 
and  Alexander-road.  Mr.  F.  W,  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor : — " 

iL- •••••• £m  6 7 

[Surveyor  s .r.~.  1 


e,  £400.] 


BOURNEMOUTH.-— Accepted  for  making  up  the  following 
roads — Langton-road..Cladstone-road  (East).  Carysfort-road,  Hamii- 
ten-road  (Boscombel,  No.  2 Road  over  raiiway  bridge  (from  Lans- 
downe-road  to  Weilington-road;.  Mr.  F.  W.  l^cey.  Borough 
Engineerand  Surveyor 

O.  Ttoke  ^586  o 3i 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  £618.] 


BOURNEMOUTH, — For  tar-paving  the  paths  in  the  following 
roads;— (a)  Langton-road.  Gladstone-road  [(EastJ,  Carysfort-ro.ad. 
Hannlton-road  (rioscombe).  No.  2 road  over  Railway  Bridge, 
Broni  Landsdowne-road  to  Wellington-road)  j (#)  Dumford-road, 
Malmesbury  Gardens  (remaining  portion).  Alexandra-road.  Mr,  F, 
W.  I-acey.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

North  of  England  Asph.iltic  Com- 

-fws  to  9 .....£351  4 9 

Josiah  Smart qa©  ^ 0 ^ aca  la  / 

Asphaltic  Limestone  Concrete 

Company,  Limited*  304  o 6 ....  237  3 2 

[Surveyor  s Estimate jjo  o 0 243  o 6.] 

• Accepted. 


c.  ;^,^’*’PORD.--For  the  erection  of  additional  school  buildings. 

School  Board.  Mr.  G.  H.  Tilt. 
M.lnst.C.E..  architect.  Lowfield-strcet.  Dartford.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  George  Francis.  Buckliurst  Hill.  London 

RocheUe  Cover  & Smith  £1.967  I MaxweU  Bros y:3.459 

Co-operative  Builders  ....  2.650  K.  Avard  aw 

2.SS9  J.  C.  Naylar  & Son,  Ro- 

“'S?* 


of  courts  and  passages, 


Richardson  ,'....,£360  o o I Herbert  Stiff £350x0  0 

W.Broraley 307  0 o | J.  J.  Hall,  Dover*..  ..208  J3  6 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Thornhill-road  School  by  I LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  4.250  yds.  pipe 
, o places,  and  the  provision  on  this  site  of  a cookery  centre.  &c..  sewers,  manholes.  Stc.,  for  the  Hendon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority ; — 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect ; — A.  T.  Catley,  LJoyd's-stiiiare,  London ^2.900  o 0 


A.  Reed  & Son ijis.dos  4 6 ••••,^'39  a 6 

Fatnian  & Fothcringham  ....  15.536  00  ...  231  0 o 
C.  Cox  14.841  0 o ....  217  o o 

Allen  & Son  14,426  o o ....  143  0 o 

E.  Lawraiice  & Sons  14,228  o o ....  aao  o o 

H.  Lovatt 14,016  o o ....  193  o o 

Killby  & Gayford 13.957  o o ....  2B1  o o 

C.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son 13.924  o 0 ....  260  o o 

John  Grover  & Sons  13.^4  0 o ....  240  o o 

N.  Lidstone,  Blackstock- 

road,  N 13.780  o o*  ....  144  o o* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  a junior  mixed  school  (to  be  built  on  archei 
provide  accommodation  for  414  children,  in  connexion  with 
Camden-street  School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:— 


T.L.  Green .£9.5*4  o o ....£185  0 o 

W.  Grover  & Son  9.327  o o ....  160  o o 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son 9.096  0 o ....  195  0 o 

Treasure&Son 9,016  o o ....  178  0 o 

i Allen  li  Sons 8.983  o o ....  300  o o 

iUby  & Gayford 8.936  o o ....  159  0 o 

J.  & M.  Patrick  8,899  0 o ....  238  o o 

^.  Cox 8.573  0 0 ....  163  o o 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  8,550  o o ....  aoo  o o 

W.  M.  Dabbs,  St.unford  Hill. . 8,259  ° o*  ••••  t9S  0 0* 

' Recommended  for  acceptance  by  me  Works  Commiitee.  The 
plans  include  the  provision  of  one  hall,  a technical  room,  and  a 
laundry  centre. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargemc 
364  places,  and  for  other  works, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 


J.  Smith*  Sons  £4.941  o o .£85 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ® ® ...  89 

Foster  & Dicksee 4,559  o o ....  70 

Holliday  & Greenwood 4.455  o o ....  84 

Kirk&KanOall 4.380  o 0 ....  87 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons 4.264  o o ....  78 

W.  Downs.  Walworth-road.S-E.  4,177  o o*  ....  72 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Commill 


LONDON. — For  the  dusting  of  the  Parish  of  Chiswick. 
Ramsden.  Surveyor:— 

1st  Year.  rnd  Year.  3rd  Yea 

H.  J.  Creenham ^i.soo  ....  £1,550  ....  £i.6o< 

JohnBall 1,400*  ....  1,420*  ....  i.44< 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  paving  St.  Aidan's-road,  Peckbam  Rye,  for  Iher 
Camberwell  Vestry.  Mr.  O.  S.  Brown,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall„ 
Peckham-road,  London.  S.E,  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor : — 
iVn.t0HC  and  Moad  H'ort. 

T.  Adams £711  17  it,  I Mowlem  & Co..  West- 

A.  T.  Catley 660  0 o minster  (accepted) . 6091310- 

S.  Hudson 63311  5 I Mayo  & Co £S9S  310. 

Asphalte  Work. 

A.  T.  Catley  £356  a 9 I Asphaltic  Limestone 

French  Asphalte  Co.  341  5 3I  Co., Queen  Victoria- 

Valde  Travers  336  0 4 street  (accepted)  ..£307  3 S- 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a brick  sewer  700  ft.  in  length,. 
I-ancaster-road.  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary  AbbottS,  Kensington  : — 

Jno.  Neave  £840  o 0 1 Mavo  & Co £S4S  0 o. 

J.H.  Newman 718  e o 1 G.  ^’iinpey  & Co 510  0 o 

J. Jackson 57919  4|j.Mears  490  0 o 

r.  Ad.ims 561  o o I E.  Rogers  &•  Co.*  .. . . 473  o o. 

Nowell  & Robson  . ...  550  o o]  ‘Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £490.] 


ECCLES  (I^ncs.).— For  paving,  sewering,  and  flagging  Vicarage- 

r'?4“u  -^577  II  o I RobertLomax. Barton. 

^IdweU&  Balfe  575  13  2 lane.  Eccles* £51015  4 

W.  Winiiyd 532  6 9 Johnson  Brothers  * ^ ^ 

....  52618  a|  Smith 509  110 

... -£514  r7  6 1 •Accepted 

's  estimate,  £645  1 o.J 


ECCLES  (Lancs.).— For  the  construction  of  a 15-in.  Dioe-se» 
manholes,  &c.,  Canal  Bank,  Monton.  for  the  Corporation  I 
Arthur  C.  Turley.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  HaS,  Eccles 

Wm.  Snape&  Sons  ..£242  6 2 I Robert  Smith £20010 

y'n-Vauehan 33317  6 Robert  Lomax  183,, 

Richard  Lomax 23215  7 Caldwell*  Balfe.  Mar- 

Prescott&Jones.....  21113  3I  k«  stieet,  Atherton*  175  4 
• Accepted.  ^ 

[Borough  Surveyor's  eslunalc,  £220.] 


GATESHEAD.— For  pariog  and  cementing  four  streets. 
Bowm.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Gateshead:— 
Kodjltjinn'cnue.  parvin^r.^].  J.  & J.  Robson, 

Newcastle „ 

JCo^/cp-azicuie.  ccnicniinp-  Pattnoaj’s.  - fho's. 

Rule,  Jun.,  Gateshencl  

.Wfi-irrr-i’crr'orr.— W.  Gumming.  Gateshead 371  o 

J’avwr  £ack  l-xctcr.strcct.-J.  WtTClIiiw  325  “ 


LONDON. 

le  necessary  boilers,  at  the  school. 

)ad.  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Architect : — 

G.  DavE £620 

I.  Gibbs*  Son 573 

I.  Braithwaile  * Son. ...  520 

r.  Potter  * Sons  518 

Z.  I).  Berry  * Sons  ....  502 

W.  G.  Cannon 481  , 

• Recommended  by  the  Worlcs  Committee  for  acceptance. 


apparatus, 
ed  In  EUerslie- 
T.  J.  Bailey, 


Wenham  * waters......  443 

■ C.  & J.  S.  Ellis. 

Sheffield  • 442  1 


—For  rebuilding  the  boys’  and  infants’  offices  in 
th  the  Poole's  Park  School.  Upper  Holloway,  and  also 


1.  Upper  Holloway, 

-ing  the  girls'  offices  and  for  proidding  a new  system  of 
c*.  ' " ' ' ■ ” T.  J.  Bailey 


: School  Board  for  London. 


C.  Cox, £1.207  I Cowley  & Drake £1.1; 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  * Son  , . 1,294  C.  Dearing  * Son 1,1  • 

J.  Grover*  Son 1,194  Stevens  Bros.,  Finsbury 

Davis  Bros 1.190!  Park* 9; 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  low-pressure  hot  water 
apparatus  in  Enfiold-road  Sciiool,  with  the  necessary  boiler,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect ; — 

T.Crcen  & Son £504  o I J.  Fraser  & Son £373  o 

496  o j Purcell  * Nobbs 373  o 

A:  Son  456  10  I Kussell  * Co.  Berwick- 


*.  May  . 


395  ' 


358  1 


•Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committie. 


HOVE  (Sussex),— Forthe  e; 
street  Md  Queen ’s-gardens,  for  the  Commissioi 
Scott.  Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Hove 
^ Marshall  .,.£6,195  o ol ) B,  Cooke  & Co.  , 


E.  Isles 5.138  , 

J.  Longley  & Co...  4.890  1 

A.  Kellett  4,251  !■ 

W.  Meats  4,208  il 


I C.  Bell  '''3,7^  ; 


(Stissex).-Accepted  for  the  supply  of  hand-picked  bill 

T.  Dudney  Portslade  500  yards  at  £0  6 o 

A.  Hardwick  (itustees),  Hangleton  ..  500  yards  at  o 6 0 

W.  Palmer.  Hove  ..." Ifo  yards  at  066 

W.  Hillman,  Portslade 500  yards  at  0 6 6 


LEAMINGTON.— For  rebuilding  culvert,  Milverton  B 
the  Corporation,  Mr.  De  Nonnanville,  Borough  Entrinee 
Hall,  Leamington:—  * 

Jacob  Biggs £240  I R.  Powen,  Leamington ' 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.-For  refitting  the  boys’  and  infants’  water^loseis 
. the  Effra-parade  School,  Brixton,  and  for  carrying  out  various 

& Hon £1,097  j W,  & H,  Castle.... 

Davis  Bros. 1.085  Hy,  Mallett 

pthey  Bros 1.032  ( E.  Triggs,  Clapham* 

•Reconmiended  by  the  Worxs  Committee  for  acceptance. 


■ £947 


LONDfiN. — For  proposed  roads  and  sewers  to  be  constructed  dii» 
Langhedge  Estate.  While  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  J.  F. 
Swann.  Mr.  F.  Child.  F.S.I..  65  and  06.  Chancery-lane.  W.C.,  aneft 
Messrs.  Keddall  * Son,  10,  South-street.  Finsbury,  H.C.,  sur- 

Without  granite  With  granite 
kerbmg.  kerbing. 

Jesse  Jackson  £2.477  o 0 .... £3-167  o o 

Bloomfield 2,186  o 0 ....  2.943  0 o 

Thos.  Adams 2.227  >S  6 ....  2,844  o o 

J.  Pizzey 2.182  o 0 ....  2,843  o o 

Wm.  NichoUs  2.113  S 9 ••••  *.771  * “ 

Geo.  Bell  (accepted) t.779  0 0 ....  2,491  0 o 


LONDON. — For  alterations.  Arc,,  at  87,  Gresham-streel,  E.C..  for 
the  Golden  Grain  Bread  Co.  Mr.  H.  Huntly  Gordon,  architect,. 
123,  Cannon-street: — 

Colls  & Co £1,635  I J-  Bilker  & Co. £i.a9i 

1,374  1 F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 1,205, 


R.  Eddie  . 


LONDON. — For  alterations.  &c..  at  76,  Lower  Thames-street,  for- 
tlie  trustees  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Debenhaiti.  Mr.  Harvey  Dyball,  archi- 
tect, 35.  Bucklersbury;— 

Mansneld  * Sons £447  ] R.  Eddie  £348' 

Woodward  & Co.  - 360  j Hocking  & Co 311* 


MACCLESFIELD. — For  alterations  to  workhouse  hospital,  for 
the  Union  Guardians  : — 

Bradhurn  £329  ( 

J,  T.  Moseley  t, 

Exors.  G.  Roylance, 

Macclesfield  (accepted)  297  ■ 


MELTON  MOWBRAY.- 
for  the  Local  Board. 
Mowbray: — 

Eastwood.  Swingler,* 


Goddard.  Massey,  * 

Warner 155,. 

Wm.  Whitford  & Co..  155  1 


[ Barry  &Higham £153  o ©• 

I James  Dowaham  i4S  i>  o 

I Somervail  * Co 134  i» 

W.  Richards  & Son, 

I Lcicester(accepted)  133  19  S; 


NEWBURY.— For  the  construction  of  eleven  miles  of  stoneware 
tnd  iron-pipe  sewers.  &c..  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Jno.  Anstie, 
tn^ineer,  17,  Vicioria-street,  London,  S.W.  : 


J.  Strachan £17.156 

T.  Adams  16,867  13 

W.  Gibson  16,769 

Lloyd  & Powell  ..  16.679 

John  Nl- 
A.  Kellett 


e & Co 15.796  ( 


George  Osenton  .£15.390  < 


George  Bell. 

Toitenham*  ....  14,' 

WUliam  Cunliffe  ..  ii.i 
• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a nei 
street,  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metroi 
,Mr.  John  Butler,  Architect.  Quanti  ‘ 


Higgs  * Hill  . 
Perry  & Co.. . . 
Hart  Bros.  ... 
Dove  Bros,  . 


Police-station,  Judd- 


'Elf; 


A Co 

Grover  * Son 

Smith  & Son  

Ansell  

luiihcy  Bros 

Killby  i Gayford,. . 
Chessum*Sons  , 
Lawrence  & Son  , . 
Richardson 


9.477 

9.460 

9.417  ■ 


OAKENSHAW  O'or ...  . ... 

.•erflow  channel,  sewage  works,  for  the  North  Bierley  Local  Board, 
- Ir.  Perceval  Ross,  C.P...  Engineer's  Office.  Wibsey 
John  Hirst  & Son  ....£83210  0 I M.  W.  Walmsley  * Co.£629  0 
Robert  Naylor  & Son  777  o o j Henry  Birkby  & Son  55s  o 

Godfrey  Pearson  740  0 0 I Walsh  & Robmson  ..  518  0 

M.  Hall  & Son  69315  0 John  Slinger  S08  15 

A.  Brotup  & Son  ....  638  5 o j John  Brigg,  Bingley  • 577  4 

•Accepted. 


OXFORD.— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings 
Sewage  Farm,  Saiidford-on-Thaines. 

Engineer,  Oxford  :- 


.*35  17  ' 


.EDBURY  (Herefordshire).— For  sinking  and  steming  (in  brick- 
-ui  , ,...11  „/.  - depih.Jor  the  Rural  taiiitary  Authority. 


R.  M.  Bamford.  arcliile'ct,  Hereiord  :— 

H.  Gammage £16619  ' ' 

Tioiniiiigs  - --  - 


LONDON.— For  constructing  and  refitting  the  offices  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Blundell-street  School,  Islingion,  and  also  for  pro- 
' Brainage,  tor  the  School  Board  for 

C.  Dearing  & Son  ... 

McCormick  & Son  . 

Hy.  Knight  & Son  -.—si 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  tl 


LONDON.— For  makmg-up^and  ^vin^  King’s-road  (Sec.  3).  ...„. 


S.  F.  Halliday 

W.  Rose 

C.  Simons  .... 

J.  Parnell  & Soi 
Wtie  Bros... 

T.  A.xtell,  Junr. 

T.  A.  Groves 1.C03  it 

[City  Engineer’s  estimate 


I.09S  9 


J.  S.  Kimbei 
J.  Wooldrid) 
1.  Smallwooi 
Wilkins  & Si 


. _.  Kimberley  . .£ 
. Wooldridge  .... 

” J&Ca 


G.  E.  Tucker i.t 

T.  Colborne s 

W.  Policy  5 

G.  H.  Wheeler  ....  $ 

W.  H.  Siarcy,  King, 
slon.  Tetsworth*  8 

£940  I 

Accepted. 


...  - - o -X- mg  j 

Brecon-road.  for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr,  .. . 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walham-Green,  London,  s! 


Tomes  & Wiinpey  . 
Nowell  & Robson  . 
Imperial  Stone  Co. 


'in^'s-road  fStc.  3). 

Roadway.  York. 


Brccan.read. 


J.  Htmpson  . 
E,  Parry 


Road-  ay.  York.  Acftmant.  Victoria.  Imperia 


I Works  Committee. 


nperial  Stone  Co.  ..  — . 


, 266 — . 


• £143  if  roadway  tendei  aecepleci 


PONTYGWAITH  (Wales).— For  the  erection  ofschool  buildings, 
for  the  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board,  Mr.  J.  Rees,  architect. 

C.  jenkios  & Son £2,100  o o 


POOLE, — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  several  footways,  *c., 
(S  contracts),  for  the  Town  CounciL  Mr.  Jno.  Elfoid,  Borough  Sui- 
veyor,  King-street,  Poole: — 

AsUIey-road. 

E.  Guy,  Newtown,  Poole £36*  c o 

Bourticmoulh-road. 

T.  C.  Rigler,  Longfleet,  Poole £”9  o o 

Poo/e.road. 

G.-  T.  Sudden,  Newtown,  Poole  £^  17  o 

Station-road. 

C.  Brixey,  Newtown,  Poole £ii  10  o 

Supplying  15  Lamp  Standards,  Lanterns  complete:- 
Bayley  & Sons,  Poole £59  a 
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oircr  PV  fSuirev'  — For reconstnjcting  the  drains  and  sauita^' 


H;SFifS..sil£Sr;S;5. 

Btoomahurj-.square.  W.C. ;—  , 

fvai.  riiM.V  Co  y?t.200  I Sanitation  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  - .£*.744 

^oLaUwle^&Co.  ....  North  Brittsh  Plumb.ng  ^ 

aird.  Thompson,  & Co.  3,055!  Co ^ •' 

•-Accepted. 


l)tnk,  (jueensbur)-  ;— 

D.Brook&Sons  ..£.9,564  o 0 1 S. &E  Bentley  « 1 

H.&T.H.Kiley..  .5.9.9  tt  3 D.  bhanVs  a.6«  5 

J.  Moulson  & Sons.  13,035  o e I E.  Kellett  ,5^ 

it.Hopkto*,.  ....  .jWI.S  ” ;,S  8 

sS™  ■■■■  ilw  o S eIeSoV,); ■;.....  .-w.* 

G *H  Tiwi::::  ...Sm..  .ip-d,,!.., ■■..!>» » 

J.Ch.amocS& Sons  .3,965  o o Day  & Ha.nsworth, 

Bi/kbydcSons..  .9,953  15  '.  I 'Jueensbury  ....  n.-oo 

[Eogineer's  estimate.  £.9,150.] 

• Accepted. 


iR  iDSTOCK.— For  the  construction  of  water  works  for  I 
filadstock  Loc.-ii  board.  Mr.  T.  Martin,  Sun-eyor. 

£xeJTahii^,  Masonry,  and  Brictivork. 


; North  Town  Bridge, 


Pauline  & Elliott 
Butler  Sc  Co.  . . . 
Bond  & Hitchcock 

Finch  & Co 

Ceo.  Double  . 
Gooding. ...... 

Lysaght  S:  Co. 


Steelwork. 
£.,358  o o 

3.947  ° 0 

3.960  o 9 

3.637  6 o 
3.45a  .7  o 


5.87.  4 0 
5.6S2  19  3 
5.636  .3  9 


[Sur\-eyor's  estimate,  £s,S’».] 


TREORKV  fWalesl.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for 
he  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Rees,  architect.  I entre  . 

AVit'  iHjdnts'  Schools. 

John  Rees  0 o 

Aloan  Richards,  Pentre*  ° ° 

AUtrations  of  existing  Schools. 

Alban  Richards ™ 

Jolin  Rees,  Ynysybwl*  ‘’S'”  ° 

• Accepted. 


H.  Shatdlow  

J.  Bird 

P.  Ambrose 

F'.  C.  Cadio 

A.  Krauss  

Lloyd  Sc  Powell 


Including 

. £5-594  3 7 
3.300  9 6 


Excluding 
..  £3.660  o to 


»S  S 


3.437  ' 


tnd  Hydrants.  Src. 


Fife  Laying  and  Fixing  Meters.  I'ahxs. 

Clovd&PoweU  ....£t.49S  to  »!?<•  Shatdlow  4^879^^ 

E.  Colston 1,479  »9  3 D.F.  Green ^7  0 

K.  C.Caffin  1.34314  9 1 Allen  jk  Sons 754  >5 

P.  Ambrose 1,079  9 6 1 J.  Bird  740 

A.  Kmiss 980  14  9 1 


WHITEFIELO  (Lancs.).- 


supply  of  700  tons  of  7-' 

._.js  flags.  440  yards  flag  ro, 

ke'Jbs.  for  the  Local'floard.  Mr.  Wm.  Skinner,  Surveyor,  Local 
Board  Offices,  Elms-streei,  Whitefield;— 

Delivered  on  the  job. 

J.  WliittakerA:  Son.  Shuttleworth..£o  9 9 per  ton  setts. 

■'  ..035  per  yd- flags. 

. . o a si  per  yd.  kerbs. 

[ii  firms  tendered.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R C.D.-J.S.fbelow  our  mark). -W.E.C.  f\;our  letter  U haKity 

one  that  we  could  publish).-"  Innoctmt ; (We  Quite 

you  as  to  the  bndt^.  which  is  certainly  the  ugliest 

we  feat  the  conclusion  that  anything  is  going  to  be  done  to  “nP^ve 

it  is  Drcmaiuret  —Re  Bredgar  Church  (we  cannot  accept  accounts 

sent  ai^ymoustv ; they  must  be  authenticated  by  the  senders  name 

and  address).— G.  W.  L.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facu.  lists  of  teni^.  *c..  must 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubhea- 
don. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  tesponslbOHy  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVt  cannot  undertaJu  to  ratum  rejected  emmunicafions. 

iMUn  or  com«uok.tioo.  (boyood  to,™  which  ha«> 

been  duplicated  for  other  Joumals.  are  NOT  Dt51Kc.u. 

All  communications  regarding  Kteraty  and  misdc 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  artv«rtl.senienG 

and  other  exclusively  busines*  meters  st 


PUBLISHER,  and  »M>r  to  the  Editor. 


Cast-Iron  Pifes  tnd  Irregulai 


fJimw  Sc  Walker  . . £6.570  9l  6 I A.  Krauss 

The  Wallsend  Pon-  I 

■ - 7 : H.  Shardlow  . . 

10  o ■ (.  Bird 

The  Staolo 


The  Wallsend  Pon- 
toon Co 

^Shaw  Sc  Co.  . 


Co.. 


jvd  i Powell  . 
X-aidlaw  A-  Son.. .. 
T.  Spittle  i Co.  . 
The  Clay  Cros 


4.506  17 


J.  S.  Roberts  & Co. 

Cochrane  & Co 

C-  Jordan  A Sons.. 


3.9^  1: 

3.783  • 

3.779  ' 


t 'ahes.  Hydrants.  Reser'.vir.  and  other  Fittings. 


Shaw&Waiker*  ....£87915 
Alley  & Maclellen.. ..  431  0 
Kirk  A Horsfield* 


J.TylorASons 331 

J.  Bird* 3.15 

Lloyd  A Powell*  ....  303 


j TheGlenfieldCompany£j95  8 

Haniilcon.WoodsACo.  379  o 

, Beck  A Co 338  4 

, ’ H.  Shardlow  235  la 

I J.  Blakeborough  A 
, 1 Sons* 33511 


WEDMORE  (Somerset).— For  theerectionof  school  buildings  and 
teachers'  house,  Thealc.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Wall,  archi- 
tect. Wedmore 

Hatherley  £4.447  « | J- 

Hawkins  A Co 3.770  o F.  Hewish  Street,  near 

Wall  A Gibbs 3,766  o Glastonbury*......-.  3,150 

J.  FordASons 955010!  Accepted. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHABI.ES  TBASK  fc  SONS. 

doultino,  shbpton-mallet. 

London  Agont; 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W .C. 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings, 
Ac..Manor-road,  Stratford,  for  the  School  Board,  accommodating 
t.sSo  children,  including  laundry,  cookery  rwm.  manual  instruction 
room,  and  caretaker's  house.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  A Jacques, 
architects.  3.  Fen-court,  London,  E.C.  ijuantitics  by  Messrs. 
K.  A L.  Curtis  A Sons;— 


Longley  A Co 

J.  Holland  

Reed  A Son  

Stimpson  A Co 

• Acce  pled  subject  i 


..£33.1911  Lorden  A Son  £20,350 

..  21,753  F.  J.  Coxhead £30.095 


the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


• Including  pillar  foontains. 
For  the  Entisre  Works. 


a.  Shardlow £8.778  18  7 i J-  Bird  (subject  to  a 

i-byd  A Powell  ....  8,si3  4 o[  deduction  of£i4i)  £8,o< 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  ibe  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receivin;  "The  Builder,’ 
by  Friday  Morning t Post. 


Contract  I.— Mr.  J.  Bird.  Radstock.  including  the 
• lelivery  of  cast-iron  pipes  Iroai  the  railway-stations 

along  the  line  of  works  £3.702  9 

Contract  III.— Messrs.  Cochrane  A Co.,  Dudley  3,783  17 


house,  including  pillar  lountains,  and  3.m. 

valves,  for  hydrants  and  sheet  watering  posts 

Surveyor's  Estimate  of  Contracts  I.,  11-  III.,  and  IV. . 
Estimate  for  delivery  of  pipes  along  line  of  works 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

E BUILDER  "is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s-  P«  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  36s-  per  annum.  Remittance' 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER)  : 
the  PublUher  of  "THE  BUILDER."  No.  ufi.  C 


RISCA  (Mon.).— For  additions.  Ac.,  to  school  buildings,  for  the 


C.  H.  Reed  .... 
A.  Parfitt  


■Hy.  Pritchard  781 

■ -1.  Pritchard 74< 

Colbome v* 

Davies  Bros 69; 

DUldrige  A byrett.  Newport. . ..  62< 

• Accepted. 


BEATON  (Cumberland).— For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
Sii'dick,  for  the  Cockermouth  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr,  Wilson  C.E,  Court  House-buildings,  Cockermouth.  Quantities 
by  Engineer  : — 


R-  Cousins  £735  t4 

K.  Brown  719  6 

J.  Hunter 697  13 

T TiylorASoo.  ..  . 691  ra 

th.  Barwise 017  18 


T.  G.  Harrison £512  o 

S.  MeWhinney 472  > 

L.  Ferguson  344  >9 

. o I Dixon  A Nicholson, 

i o ] Maryport*  335  t3 

Accepted. 


HAM  Hn.1.  «TOHB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speaally 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened. 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  _ delivered 
And  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  i Mr.  L.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CHAXOI.H1TB  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 

especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 

VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  ft  A.  CBfiW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W 


ibR)  should  be  addressed  1 
o.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Aftphftlte,— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.  C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouw  fioors, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 


oai  roots,  8USU1C3,  wow  — - 

granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces,  ^phaltc 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co,  [Advt. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON.  E.C, 


Telephone  No.  270. 


SrHAOHE  a CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C . [Advt. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

A SON.  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“?i^5irsURVEyORS;TABLES^DDIAR^ 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  7(L  Inleaiher  i/-Post  x/i.  LADVT. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  construction  of  a pavilion.  Roya' 
Vier,  for  the  Southampton  Harbour  Board,  from  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Cooper  Poole,  A.M.lnst.C.E. 

C.  Shillabear  £4.173  I H.  J.  Sanders  £3-348 

W,  H.  Lascelles  A:  Co.  ..  4.093  Roe  Sc  Grace.  Southamp- 

Muedoeb  A:  Cameron  .. ..  3,9461  ton  (accepted) 3.99S 

(Protecting  estimate  of  engineer.  £3.500  o o.] 


SLATES. 


SLATING. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA-— For  covering  east  and  west  side  of 
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The  Conflict  over  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill. 

have  of  late  had 
occasion  to  refer 
more  tiian  once 
to  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill,  and 
we  should  not 
return  to  it  were 
it  not  that  the  so- 
called  contracting- 
out  clause  has 
occupied  and  appears  likely  for  some  time  to 
engage  so  large  a share  of  public  attention. 
This  position  is,  in  some  respects,  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  was  essentially  de- 
sh'able  that  the  question  of  an  alteration  in 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of  employers 
lor  injuries  to  their  workmen  should  not 
become  a question  of  party  politics.  Unfor- 
tunately, vve  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
not  only  that  it  has  been  made  a party 
<Xuestion,  but  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet- are  seeking  to  make  use  of  the 
jjiresont  difference  of  opinion  on  the  con- 
tracting-out  clause  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
up  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
7 his  journal  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
piarty  politics,  but  when  we  have  to  regard 
subjects  which  are  of  importance  to  our 
readers  we  must  state  our  views  upon  them, 
whether  or  not  they  hurt  the  feelings 
of  party  men.  At  the  present  moment 
tlie  fact  that  the  Government  have  made 
this  a party  question,  and  are  using  it 
for  their  own  purposes  rather  than  looking 
40  the  good  of  the  community,  appears 
absolutely  clear  when  the  facts  are  impar- 
tially reviewed.  The  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  insert  a clause  to  prevent  members 
of  certain  existing  mutual  societies,  the  funds 
of'Which  were  contributed  to  by  employers  and 
employed,  from  contracting  themselves  out 
of  the  Act.  The  House  of  Lords  passed  a 
more  extensive  clause  enabling  employers 
and  employed  to  exempt  members  of  future 
as  well  as  existing  societies  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  under  certain  safeguards. 
In  other  words,  a workman  was  to  be 
enabled  to  ma:ke  certain  terms  with  his 
employer  in  place  of  going  to  law  with  the 
latter,  if  he  received  an  injury  not  caused  by 
his  own  neglect.  The  House  of  Commons 
has,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Government, 
disagreed  with  this  clause,  and  the  Govern- 


ment likewise  declare  that  if  the  clause  is 
retained  they  will  drop  their  Bill.  The  Bill 
without  the  clause  greatly  improves  the 
position  of  the  workman  ; as,  for  example,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment ; and  witliout  the  clause  the  Bill 
causes  a distinct  advance  in  the  law  in  favour 
of  the  workman.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workman 
that  the  Bill,  even  without  this  much-dis- 
cussed clause,  should  become  law.  But  what 
advantage  does  the  Government  promise  the' 
workman  by  dropping  the  Bill  if  it  cannot  be 
passed  in  its  modified  form?  None  what- 
ever ; because  if  it  is  not  passed  this  session 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  will  be  passed 
next  session,  and  if  a Conservative  Govern- 
ment comes  into  power  it  will  undoubtedly 
pass  a Bill  with  a clause  in  it  permitting  con- 
tracting out.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  in  its  present  form  as  modi- 
fied by  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  open  at  any 
time,  if  the  contracting-out  clause  proves  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  to  pass  an  amending  Act 
replacing  such  clause  and  preventing  con- 
tracting out.  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  is 
incomprehensible,  then,  why  the  Government 
prefer  to  drop  the  Bill.  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  done  to  create  a prejudice  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  get  up  an  election  cry. 
This  is  to  make  the  public  interest  second 
to  purely  party  advantage.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  party  Government  is  now  a neces- 
sary element  of  our  Constitution,  but 
statesmen  should  endeavour  not  to  allow 
I it  to  work  to  the  public  hindrance.  Burke  is 
said  to  have  given  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind ; the  present  Prime 
Minister  is  making  use  of  party  machinery 
to  injure  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For 
even  if  we  assume  that  the  majority  of  the 
workmen  of  the  day  are.  in  favour  of  the  Act 
being  compulsory,  a large  and  important 
minority  are  certainly  in  favour  of  a clause 
enabling  workmen  under  proper  safeguard  to 
contract  out  of  the  Act ; and  the  reasonable 
course  under  such  circumstances  would  be, 
at  any  rate,  to  allow  the  present  freedom  to 
continue  unless  and  until  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  it  is  not  a real  freedom  but  a 
spurious  one,  and  that  workmen  are  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves.  But  if 
the  workmen  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong  are  satisfied  with  a freedom  to 
contract  out,  and  can  make  an  arrangement 
advantageous  to  the  interests  alike  of 


employer  and  employed,  surely  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  workmen  in  other  cases  are 
not  also  able  to  protect  themselves.  No 
doubt  the  Government  prematurely  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  view  of  the  trades' 
unionists  when  they  should  have  taken  up 
the  subject  in  a judicial  and  impartial  spirit, 
simply  and  solely  with  a view  to  the  best 
interests  of  employed  and  employers.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  approached  it  from 
an  electioneering  point  of  view,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  trades  unionists  are  the  strongest 
body  prefer  to  stick  to  their  guns, 
hoping  that  by  so  doing  they  will  obtain 
more  votes  when  a general  election  arrives 
than  if  they  were  frankly  and  fairly  to  admit 
that  there  exists  a difference  among  work- 
men as  to  the  right  to  contract  out  of  the  Act, 
and  were  to  allow  a clause  to  this  effect  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill. 

As  to  the  reasons  for  a clause 
allowing  workmen  to  contract  out  of  the 
Act,  we  have  given  them  so  often,  and 
have  so  clearly  declared  our  view,  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  refer  to  them  again.  Those 
who  have  perused  this  journal  from  week  to 
week  are  in  possession  of  them.  What  we 
desire  now  to  do  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  and  unfortunate  position  of  the 
Bill  at  the  present  time— a position  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  appears  to  be  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Government,  who  forget  the  old 
and  true  saying  that  half  a loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,  and  who  intend  to  get  an 
electioneering  cry,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  give  in  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  prepared  to  throw  away 
the  measure  in  the  form  in  which  it  might 
become  law,  rather  than  pass  an  Act  which 
has  been  modified  by  the  Peers  at  the  desire 
of  a great  number— a minority,  it  may  be, 
but  still  an  important  minority — of  the 
workmen  of  the  country.  Again,  too,  there 
is  this  remark  to  be  made  ; the  Bill,  if  it 
becomes  law  without  the  contracting-out 
clause  inserted  in  it,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  Societies.  Once  destroyed,  it  would 
not  be  easy,  even  if  there  came  a legislative 
enactment  in  that  direction,  to  renew  them. 
The  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  if 
the  Bill  were  passed  in  its  modified  form, 
the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  on  this 
point  could  be  still  further  elicited,  and  an 
Act  to  prevent  freedom  of  contracting  out 
could  be  passed  in  the  future.  We  doubt 
I very  much  whether  all  the  workmen  who  are 
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said  to  be  opposed  to  contracting  out  really 
understand  the  question  at  issue,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  public,  as  a whole  yet 
appreciate  the  vice  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  would  prevent  a man  from  making  a 
lair  bargain  with  his  employer,  by  which,  in 
place  ol  going  to  law  when  he  has  sustained 
an  injury,  and  in  place  of  obtaining  no 
compensation  whatever  if  there  has  been 
any  negligence  on  his  own  part,  he  a^^rees 
to  be  paid  a fixed  sum  in  case  of  injury, 
whether  caused  by  negligence  on  his  own 
part  or  not. 

Tliere  is  also  another  curious  feature 
about  the  present  position  of  affairs.  Not 
long  ago  the  Government  intervened  in  the 
coal  strike,  and  brought  employers  and 
employed  together.  They  sanctioned  with 
their  approval  the  establishing  of  a board  of 
conciliation  : m other  words,  they  urged  upon 
masters  and  men  the  desirabilitv  of  entering 
into  amicable  relations  and  nego'tiations.  But 
111  regard  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  they 
act  on  quite  opposite  principles— they  pre- 
vent masters  and  men  from  making  friendly 
arrangements,  they  endeavour  to  keep  them 
at  arm  s length,  and  they  bid  the  workman 
go  to  law  ,n  order  to  e.xtract  compensation. 
If  their  attitude  in  regard  to  the  coal  strike 

in  the  Employers  Liability  Bill  a c ause 
which  would  help  to  bring  together  em 
°f  opposing 

one  which  has  that  effect.  The  objects  o! 
party  warfare  are  so  great  in  the  eyes  of 
girty  politicians  that  the  Government,  if  the 

thread  ^“1®'  ‘I’®''- 

threat  and  drop  their  Bill.  It  is  most 
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lonal  "’"I?;  addi- 

tiona  freedom,  and  for  the  principle  of 
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a*'®  supported  by  a con- 
siderable body  of  opinion  among  the  work- 
ing classes  ; and  they  have,  as  witness  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Fraser,  a strong  Radical 
in  his  recent  letter  to  the  r/«„,  thi  support 
ol  all  thinking  and  reasonable  men. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  DRY  CLOSETS. 

By  G.  V.  Poore,  M.D. 

IN  the  Builder  for  September  16, 
1893.  there  was  inserted  a criticism 
ot  my  Essays  on  Jiural  Hygiene,” 
‘vliich  the  reviewer,  while 


saScfouL^FloTiScl''**'”^ 


speaking  ol  the  book  in  a manner  that  no 
author  could  be  otherwise  than  satisfied 
with,  seemed  surprised  that  I should  calmly 
contemplate  the  necessity  of  asking  delicate 
persons  to  go  out  of  doors  for  the  purposes 
of  natural  relief. 

Now",  although  I am  most  thoroughly 
cor.vinced  that  the  mixing  of  excrement  with 
water  is  unscientific,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  we  see  this  system 
absolutely  abandoned  in  new  houses,  I do 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  delicate 
persons  to  run  the  risk  of  exposure  in  houses 
where  dry  methods  of  excrement  disposal 
are  employed.  It  a very  small  amount  of 
the  ingenuity  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
water  carriage  had  been  devoted  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  which  attend  the  safe 
and  decent  management  of  dry  methods, 
these  difficulties  would,  I believe,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  If  architects  and 
builders  can  be  impressed  with  the  necessiij', 
on  scientific,  moral,  sanitary,  and  economic 
grounds,  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  the 
thing  is  done. 

Personally,  I am  deeply  impressed  with 
this  necessity,  and  I am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  some  plans  which  I 
have  devised  for  overcoming  these  difficulties, 
and  which  I believe  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
correct  principle  of  dealing  with  excrement 
IS  that  laid  down  by  the  well-known  engineer, 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Clifton,  and  which  is 
giv’en  in  “ Rural  Hygiene.”  The  principle  is 
dryness  and  thorough  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
and  if  the  sunlight  have  access  also  so  much 
the  better.  I have  lately  remodelled  an  old 
privy  on  theplan  advocated  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  have  been  astonished  at  the  result! 
This  old  pit  privy  was  emptied  in  June  last! 
V\hen  It  had  been  previously  emptied  I do 
not  know.  The  contents  were  offensive,  and 

were  mixed  with  a hundred  and  one  things 

wire-netting,  brickbats,  canisters,  broken 
crockery,  &c.— which  had  been  thrown  down 
It-  “out  of  sight,”  and  which,  as  they  inter- 


fered^ with  tillage,  very  greatly  lessened  the- 
practical  manurial  value  of  the  excrement. 
The  contents  were  superficially  buried,  and 
in  a very  short  time  they  were  sufficiently 
sweet  to  allow  of  the  undesirable  ingredients, 
being  got  out  with  a fork,  and  the  ground 
being  properly  dug,  tilled,  and  planted. 

The  pit  was  filled  up  level  with  the 
ground  and  the  privy  - seat  was  raised, 
ib  in.,  and  an  approach  to  it  made  with 
three  concrete  steps.  (See  Fig.  i.)  The 
catch  below  the  seat  was  concreted 
and  cemented,  and  the  floor  of  it  was- 
made  to  slope  towards  an  outlet  1 5 in. 
wide  and  12  in.  high  on  the  ground  level. 

1 his  outlet  was  closed  by  a piece  of 
wire-netting  stretched  on  a frame  which 
could  be  hung  over  the  opening.  The  object, 
of  this  was  to  prevent  the  access  of  animals 
which  feed  on  garbage,  without  preventing, 
the  access  of  air.  Before  the  privy  was  used, 
a little  straw  was  placed  on  xhe  bottom  of 
the  catch  and  a barrow-load  of  dry  earth  was 
tipped  opposite  the  outlet  to  absorb  the 
urine,  which  would  flow  away  down  the- 
sloping  floor  of  the  concreted  catch.  In  the 
privy  was  placed  a box  of  earth  and  a trowel, 
so  that  after  the  privy  had  been  used  a little 
earth  might  be  thrown  through  the  seat. 
The  earth  under  such  circumstances  is  really 
not  necessary,  and  is  added  more  for 
aesthetic  reasons  than  from  any  sanitary 
necessity.  This  pri\y,  which  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  the  last  six  months,  is. 
always  as  sweet  as  possible.  It  can  be 
I emptied  in  two  minutes  with  a garden  hoe 
and  shovel,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  emptied 
several  times,  for  whenever  the  gardener 
wants  a little  manure  for  horticultural 
purposes,  he  knows  where  to  go  for  that 
which  is  unsurpassed  and  which  he  can 
obtain  and  utilize  without  any  offence 
whatever.  The  success  of  this  privy  has 
convinced  me  that  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  constructed  is  sound,  and  in  it,  I believe, 
we  have  lor  cottages  and  small  houses  the 
solution  of  the  sewage  difiSculty.  It  is  a 
great  gain  that  into  such  a privy  rubbish 
which  hinders  tillage  is  not  likely  to  be 
thrown,  and  certainly  never  should  be 
thrown. 

Now  such  a prm-mightrery  well  be  attached 
to  a house  by  means  of  a lobby  having  cross 
ventilation,  and  seeing  that  a fall  is  neces- 
■ sary  for  such  a privy,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
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to  raise  the  seat,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are 
advantages  in  approaching  such  a privy  Irom 
the  first  or  bedrcjom  floor  of  a house. 

I need  not  remind  your  readers  that  the ' 
angle  turret  which  is  so  common  in  Scotch 
baronial  castles  is  said  to  have  been  used  for 
sanitary  purposes,  the  excrement  having  been 
allowed  to  drop  on  to  the  ground  beneath. 

A house  which  I own  at  Andover  became 
vacant  in  the  summer,  and  I have  been 
trying  the  experiment  of  giving  it  a dry 
privy,  which  should  be  of  such  a kind  that 
no  lady  would  object  to  use  it. 

Now  I hold  that  every  closet,  whether  a 
dry  closet  or  a water  closet,  should  be 
sequestered  from  the  main  structure  of  a 
house,  and  should  be  approached  by  a lobby 
liaving  cross  ventilation.  Those  wlio  in  the 
present  day  put  closets  and  waste-pipes 
within  the  four  walls  which  enclose  the 
living  rooms  are  not  abreast  of  modern 
civilisation.  The  simplest  plan  for  effecting 
my  object  in  the  present  case  seemed  to  be 
to  throw  an  arch  across  the  entrance  to  the 
stable  yard,  to  place  the  ventilated  passage 
on  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  the  closet  on  the 
far  side  of  it  on  a level  with  the  first  floor, 
and  with  a capacious  vault  or  " catch 
beneath  it.  This  has  been  ably  carried  out 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Purkess,  and  Mr. 
Annett,  the  builder.  The  catch,  though 
larger,  is  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  has  been  described,  and 
it  has  been  provided  with  eight  large  air 
bricks,  three  of  which  are  just  below  the 
level  of  the  closet  seat,  three  near  the 
ground  level  and  two  intermediate  in  position. 
The  bottom  of  the  door  is  some  18  in.  above 
the  ground  level,  and  in  addition  there  is  an. 
opening  for  a dust-shoot,  protected  by  a fine 
grating  so  as  to  insure  that  only  dust  and 
ashes  and  not  cinders  or  clinkers  are  thrown 
into  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  plenty 
of  fresh  air  will  get  access  to  this  receptacle. 
The  arch  is  useful  in  another  way,  because 
the  pipe  which  carries  the  bed-room  slops  is 
on  a level  with  the  top  of  it,  and  then  dips 
down  to  deliver  the  slops  in  a gutter  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Thus  underground 
pipes  and  syphon-bends  are  rendered  un- 
necessary, and,  the  fall  being  very  great,  no- 
freezing  can  take  place  in  the  pipe. 

Without  special  precautions  such  a closet 
would  be  cold  and  draughty,  and  I have 
endeavoured  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a 
specially  constructed  pan,  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  a hinged  flap,  which  opens  and 
shuts  automatically  by  means  of  a counter- 
poise. (See  Fig.  2). 

By  means  of  this  specially-devised  pan  all 
up-draught  is  prevented ; the  stuff  drops  outti 


of  sight,  and  the  urine, . owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  runs 
away  instantly.  When  the  closet  has  been 
used,  some  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  carrying  away  any  paper  which 
may  lodge,  and  of  deodorising  any  soiling 
of  the  pan  which  may  have  taken  place. 
There  are  some  points  connected  with  this 
closet-pan  and  seat  which  require  to  be 
mentioned : — 

1.  The  seat  and  accessories  are  made  of 
the  best  polished  mahogany,  because  I am 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  smartness  leads 
to  cleanliness. 

2.  The  seat  is  only  14.  in.  above  the 
ground,  which  is  some  4 in.  less  than  is 
customary.  Closet  seats  are,  as  a rule, 
too  high,  and  the  low  seat,  with  the  position  it 
necessitates,  has  certain  physiological  advan- 
tages which,  however,  can  hardly  be  gone 
into  in  detail  in  your  columns.  It  has  one 
disadvantage,  viz.,  that  elderly  people  find  a 
difficulty  in  rising,  but  this  objection  is 
easily  overcome  by  fixing  a handle  in  the 
wall,  so  that  the  arms  may  assist  the  feeble 
legs  in  the  act  of  resuming  the  erect  posi- 
tion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  back  part  of 
the  pan  is  set  3 in.  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
seat  and  is  nearly  vertical,  while  the  front 
part  is  set  only  i in.  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
seat,  and  runs  obliquely  from  above  down 
and  from  before  back.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  still  further  lessen  the  chance  of  the  soil- 
ing of  the  back  of  the  pan.  The  lower 
opening  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  urine 
shall  flow  away  instantly. 

Tiie  supply  of  earth  for  this  closet  is  kept 
in  a box  alongside  the  seat,  and  this  box  is 
filled  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a hopper 
so  arranged  that  the  man  who  brings  a fresh 
supply  of  earth  cannot  see  or  be  seen  by  any 
chance  occupant  of  the  closet.  This,  again, 
is  an  important  trifle. 

;i  The  pans  hitherto  constructed  on  this 
I pattern  have  been  made  of  japanned  iron. 

! They  have  not  to  bear  any  weight  or  strain, 
and  may  be  made  very  light.  Enamelled 
Uron  or  copper  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best 
materials,  but  I have  no  doubt  they  could 
be  effectually  contrived  in  earthenware.  The 
pans  have  been  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Righton,  376,'  Euston-road.  The  pattern  is 
registered. 

To  return  from  tlie  detail  of  the  pan  and 
seat  to  the  principle  involved  in  this  method 
] of  treating  excreniental  matters.  The  dry 
j catch  as  depicted  has  great  advantage  over 
;j  any  pail  system,  because  with  it  one  is  less 
^ absolutely  dependent  on  the  scavenger. 

■ With  the  pail  system,  if  the  scavenger  is 


unable  from  any  cause,  such  as  illness, 
to  perform  his  daily  duty,  trouble  begins 
to  arise  instantly,  but  with  live  far 
greater  capacity  of  the  dry  catch,  the  acci- 
dental absence  of  the  scavenger  for  a few 
days,  or  ev'en  a few  weeks,  is  of  very  little 
practical  importance,  because  the  absence  of 
urine  prevents  putrefaction  and  offence.  My 
cottages,  as  described  in  “ Rural  Hygiene." 
are  provided  with  pails,  which  are  emptied 
every  day.  This  has  answered  well,  because 
the  garden  where  the  excrement  is  buried  is 
only  a few  yards  from  the  cottages  ; but  were 
I to  begin  de  novo,  I should  adopt  the  dry 
catch  as  the  method  which  not  only  allows 
greater  freedom  to  the  owner  but  the  one 
which  is  probably  the  most  economical.  The 
pail  does  not  allow  of  that  perfect  aeration 
which  is  possible  in  the  dry  catch,  and  as  it 
retains  all  the  urine  it  is  very  liable  to 
become  offensive  if  there  be  any  delay  in 
removing  its  contents,  and  removal  is  difficult, 
because  of  the  sloppiness  of  the  contents.  I 
believe  that  the  dry  catch,  properly  con- 
structed, is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
towns  where  dry  methods  of  excrement 
disposal  are  in  vogue.  Where  dry  methods 
are  in  vogue  it  is  essential  that  the  excre- 
mental  matters  should  be  removed  everyday, 
and  any  sanitary  authority  which  intends  to 
adopt  such  methods  must  face  this  fact,  and 
will  certainly  find  that  by  doing  so  economy 
and  efficiency  are  both  enhanced. 

If  the  catch  be  made  of  a proper  curve  and 
slope,  and  if  the  scavengers’  shovels  have  a 
curve  to  correspond,  it  is  certain  that  the 
daily  removal  of  the  three  pounds  weight  of 
excrement,  which  is  certainly  the  maximum 
amount  of  a household  of  five  persons,  and 
its  transference  to  a suitable  collecting  cart, 
could  be  effected  in  a fractional  part  of  a 
minute.  If,  with  daily  removal  in  view,  the 
privies  of  city  cottages  were  suitably 
planned,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  a 
scavenger  would  clear  sixty  privies  in  an 
hour.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
pails  which  are  used  in  big  towns  are  the 
clumsiest  and  most  unsatisfactory  apparatus 
ever  devised  tor  excrement  disposal,  and  that 
to  allow  such  pails  to  collect  fceces  and 
urine  for  a whole  week,  until  the  contents  are 
in  a state  of  putrefaction  calculated  to  poison 
the  two  unhappy  men  who  are  required  to 
manipulate  them,  is  wholly  indefensible. 

In  towns  the  use  of  dry  earth  for  absorbing 
the  effluent  urine,  or  for  adding  to  the 
closets,  is,  or  will  be  said  to  be,  imprac- 
ticable. I fancy  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  allow  the  floor  of  the  catch  to  slope  to 
a trough  or  deep  gutter  closed  at  both  ends 
and  sunk  in  the  concrete,  and  filled  with 
absorbent  material  of  which  any  urban 
sanitary  authority  can  generally  command 
a supply,  such  as  straw,  paper,  sawdust, 
woollen  or  cotton  waste,  &c.  Such  gutters 
should  be  provided  with  a protecting  grating, 
and  when  the  absorbent  material  will  absorb 
no  more,  it  will  have  become  a most  valuable 
manure  and  should  be  removed  (see  Fig.  i,  b). 
This  is  a suggestion  only,  and  is  a plan 
which  I have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
trying. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  “catch” 
might  be  made  to  receive  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  the  house,  but  in  such  case  a grating  must 
be  provided  to  the  dust  shoot  so  as  to  ensure 
that  cinders  and  other  coarse  materials  do 
not  get  mixed  with  the  excremental  matters 
and  diminish  their  practical  manurial  value. 
To  do  this  is  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
ultimate  disposal.  How  often  the  urine 
gutter  would  need  to  be  cleared  is  doubtful. 
A gutter  a foot  square  in  the  cross  section 
and  60  ft.  long,  such  as  might  extend  along 
the  backs  of  half-a-dozen  cottages  having 
thirty  inhabitants,  would  have  a capacity  of 
60  cubic  ft.  or  considerably  more  than 
360  gals.  The  thirty  inhabitants  would 
certainly  not  contribute  more  than  60  pints 
(7-i-  gals.)  of  urine  per  diem,  or  rather  more 
than  50  gals,  per  week,  an  amount  which 
would  be  held  in  suspension  by  the  absorbent 
material.  It  appears  probable,  therefore, 
that  a weekly  removal  of  the  absorbent 
material  in  the  gutter  would  be  sufficient. 
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This  gutter  must  be  protected  from  rain.  I 
think  the  difficulties  of  removing  excremental 
matters  from  cities  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been 
intensified  by  faulty  methods.  If  everything 
were  done,  as  I have  suggested,  to  facilitate 
daily  removal,  I think  that  one  scavenger, 
with  a donkey  and  small  tank  upon 
wheels,  might  collect  from  at  least  300 
cottages  per  diem,  the  excrement  of  1,500 
people  weighing  about  8 cwt.  On  this 
calculation,  the  daily  excrement  of  30,000 
people  would  about  fill  an  ordinary  lo-ton 
railway-truck,  and  if  a serious  effort  were 
made  in  such  a town  as  Manchester  or 
Birmingham  to  dispatch  this  material  direct 
to  the  land  it  would  merely  mean  that  fewer 
railway-trucks  would  be  " returned  empty  ” 
than  at  present  is  the  case.  To  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  transporting 
this  stuff  for  any  distance  and  without 
offence  is  to  hold  a very  poor  opinion  of 
human  ingenuity.  To  this  end  it  must  be 
fairly  dry. 

It  has  been  said  that  classification  is  the 
basis  of  all  science,  and  it  most  certainly  is 
the  basis  of  the  scientific  disposal  of  refuse. 
Refuse  matter  is  most  varied  in  its  nature, 
and  the  items  of  which  it  is  composed — 
excrement,  rags,  bones,  paper,  straw,  saw- 
dust, and  other  packing  materials,  cinders 
and  ashes,  old  crockery,  broken  glass,  old 
metal,  &c. — all  demand  a different  method 
of  treatment. 

When  I see  the  grimy  gentlemen  in  fan- 
tailed hats  engaged  in  the  marvellous  opera- 
tion of  climbing  over  spiked  railings  with  the 
object  of  filling  a huge  lumbering  cart  with  a 
mixture  of  some  or  all  of  the  things  men- 
tioned above,  I feel  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a bit  of  wilful  mischief,  and  are  merely 
increasing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
that  sorting  which  is  inevitable.  In  cities 
house-refuse  should  be  collected  every  day, 
and  the  sorting  should  be  done  at  once  by 
the  collector,  with  the  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion of  the  householder.  Things  dissimiliar 
in  nature  should  never  be  mixed.  The  first 
division  is  into  putrescible  and  non-putres- , 
cible,  and  the  former  should  be  sent 
forthwith  to  the  farmer  to  be  dug  into 
the  ground.  The  non-putrescible  refuse 
— glass,  crockery,  cinder,  ash,  metal — 
if  sorted  and  temporarily  stored  in  bins 
would  probably  pay  the  cost  of  its 
collection  and  removal  and  might  probably 
yield  a slight  return.  A great  deal  of  the 
non-putrescible  refuse  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  on  the  spot  for  making 
foundations  for  paths  and  roads,  or  for 
scattering  on  the  streets  in  slippery  or  frosty 
weather.  Ash  (not  cinder)  beneath  the 
gravel  on  a garden  path  gives  in  time  a firm- 
ness and  stability  which  is  remarkable. 
Whether  it  would  work  in  with  the  macadam 
in  road-making  and  cause  a similar  improve- 
ment in  the  road  I do  not  know.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  it  should  not  do  so. 
Non-putrescible  refuse  is  not  a danger  to 
health,  and  it  is  certain  that  a great  deal  of 
it  might  be  used  for  various  purposes  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority. 

This  immediate  sorting  is  only  possible 
when  such  materials  are  collected  every  day 
and  tile  bulk  is  small. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  our  municipal 
scavenging  is  too  magnificent,  and  that  it  is 
often  inefficient  in  proportion  to  its  magnifi- 
cence. The  nimble  boys  who  collect  the  street 
droppings  and  store  them  in  bins  which  con- 
tain nothing  but  the  valuable  and  marketable 
manure  are  the  type  of  what  is  good.  The 
clamping  showy  Clydesdale  slowly  dragging 
the  most  lumbering  cart  conceivable  filled 
Avith  an  unmarketable  mixture  is  the  type  of 
what  is  bad. 

Farmers  are  shy  of  taking  London  sweep- 
ings because,  as  one  told  me,  " they  send 
such  stuff'.’’  All  organic  refuse  is  good  for 
the  land,  but  the  farmer  wants  it  in  a form 
which  does  not  hinder  tillage.  Pieces  of 
oil-cloth,  hamper  lids,  dead  dogs  and  cats, 
are  a nuisance  to  the  farmer,  and  a very 
slight  admixture  of  such  things  spoils  the 
practical  value  (a  different  thing  to 


theoretical  value)  of  the  manure  which  is 
mixed  with  them. 

What  is  true  of  dry,  or  semi-dry,  refuse 
is  also  true  of  liquid  refuse.  It  is  the 
admixture  of  totally  dissimilar  things  which 
is,  I believe,  the  main  cause  of  our  absolute 
failure  to  satisfactorily  deal  with  sewage. 
In  country  places  where  excrement  is 
collected  dry  it  is  a very  simple  matter  to 
filter  the  house  slops  and  purify  them 
sufficiently  to  be  returned  to  a stream.  The 
difficulty  and  danger  is  enormously  increased 
if  the  excrement  be  mixed  with  the  slops. 
The  cry  at  present  is  “Tout  a I'egout,”  a 
cry  which  is  bred  of  ignorance,  moral 
cowardice,  and  despair. 

In  cities  where  dye-works,  tanneries, 
slaughter-houses,  chemical  works,  and  fac- 
tories of  all  kinds,  are  allowed  to  send  their 
refuseintotherivers.it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  excrements  of  the  inhabitants 
be  added  or  not,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
engineers  who  urge  that  in  dealing  with 
purely  domestic  sewage  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  or  no  the  excrement  be 
mixed  with  the  slops  or  otherwise.  Engineers 
who  urge  this  cannot  liave  studied  the 
question  in  its  purely  domestic  aspects. 
From  practical  study  of  the  question  I am 
sure  that  it  makes  all  the  difference.  If 
household  slops  be  unmixed  with  excrement, 


then  filtration  can  be  commenced  imme- 
diately they  escape  from  the  house,  which  is 
impossible  if  excrement  be  mixed  with  them. 
This  is  so  easily  effected  that  the  house- 
holder in  suburban  country  places  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  return  a clear  effluent  to  the 
gutters.  If  manufacturing  refuse  (strong 
acids,  strong  alkalies,  chemicals,  antiseptics, 
&c.),  be  mixed  with  sewage  it  is  clear  that, 
as  a manure,  it  becomes  worse  than  value- 
less, and  it  is  also  clear  that  no  one  method 
of  treatment  can  possibly  purify  a mixture 
which  is  not  the  same  from  day  to  day  or 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  composition  of 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  guessed  at. 

The  sanitarian  who  loses  sight  of  classifi- 
cation, and  who,  in  his  eagerness  for  a big 
scheme,  is  neglectful  of  details,  has  not 
mastered  the  elements  of  his  trade. 

The  only  rational  treatment  for  excre- 
mental matters  is  superficial  burial,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  crops,  as  detailed 
in  “Rural  Hygiene.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
with  this  object  in  view,  some  Municipality 
will  purchase  a tract  of  land  and  endeavour 
to  give  the  poor  an  object-lesson  on  the 
right  use  of  refuse.  If  convenient  access  to 
such  a farm  by  means  ot  canal,  river,  or 
railway  siding  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
make  little  difference  whether  it  was  two  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  town.  Such  a farm 
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must  be  hand-tilled,  and,  if  skilfully  hand- 
tilled,  would  certainly  produce  as  much  food 
as  a market-garden.  It  would  employ  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  would  at 
least  pay  its  labour  bill.  I am  not  advo- 
cating that  such  a farm  should  be  used  as  a 
playground  for  the  semi-criminal,  semi- 
imbecile,  and  generally  incompetent  class 
who  go  to  form  the  “unemployed”  ; for  the 
trade  of  agriculture,  to  be  successful, 
demands  both  skill  and  energy.  The 
“ unem])loyed  ” should  be  set  to  stone- 
breaking,  street-sweeping,  dung-collecting, 
road  picking  and  ramming,  and  scavenging 
generally,  under  tiie  eye  of  foremen  in  town, 
and  then,  if  found  worthy,  they  might  be 
exported  to  the  farm. 

Three  of  the  diagrams  which  accompany 
this  paper  are  intended  to  offer  a suggestion 
of  a plan  to  facilitate  excrement  collection 
in  towns.  Fig.  i gives  a section  of  the  dry 
catch  A,  and  shows  the  urine  gutter  B, 
wliich  sliould  be  filled  with  absorbent 
material.  The  waste  pipe  of  the  sink  has 
its  termination  on  the  far-side  of  gutter  B. 
and  is  intended  to  discharge  its  contents  on 
the  concreted  surface  which  slopes  towards 
gutter  C,  and  which  is  intended  to  carry  both 
house-slops  and  rain-water.  Gutter  C would 
be  filled  with  non-absorbent  material,  stones, 
broken  crockery,  broken  glass,  &c.,  and 
would  cleanse  and  purify  the  slops 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  being  discharged 
into  a stream.  It  seems  far  more  rational 
to  commence  the  filtration  of  slop-water  at 
once,  by  a process  which  aerates  and  cleanses 
it  than  to  take  it  for  miles  in  dark,  airless, 
underground  pipes,  and  allow  it  to  reach  its 
destination  in  no  better  condition  than  when 
it  started.  Such  a process  is  only  possible 
if  the  excrement  be  treated  and  collected 
separately. 

Figs.  3 and  4 are  intended  to  show  the 
section  and  plan  of  a group  of  the  smallest 
town  tenements,  with  a scavenger’s  alley 
between  them  and  the  three  gutters,  two 
(B  B)  to  be  filled  with  absorbent  material  to 
collect  the  urine,  and  one  to  be  filled  with 
non-absorbent  material  to  filter  and  aerate 
the  slop-water  which  should  always  flow  in 
open  channels  when  practicable.  The 
“scavenger's  alley ” should  be  protected  by 
gates.  It  is  thought  that  the  excrement 
would  be  primarily  collected  in  comparatively 
small  vessels,  like  garden  water-tanks  upon 
wheels.  The  excrement  having  been  allowed 
to  drain  before  collection,  and  being  in  a 
semi-dry  sticky  condition,  would  have  no 
tendency  to  slop  about  during  a journey,  and 
in  a covered  vessel  such  as  I have  described, 
might  be  sent  any  distance  without  danger  or 
offence.  Arrived  at  the  farm,  the  tank 
would  be  transferred  to  a second  pair  of 
wheels,  and  by  being  tilted  would  easily 
deposit  its  contents  in  a furrow  previously 
made  in  the  ground  with  a spade.  The  tank- 
should  be  dried  and  lime-whitened  and 
returned  to  the  town,  and  three  days  after 
the  deposit  ol  the  excrement  in  the  ground, 
plants  of  the  cabbage  order  should  be 
dibbled  in. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Cutler,  F.R.I.B,A.,  who  has  kindly  made  the 
drawings  of  Figs,  i and  2 for  this  paper  from 
sketches  furnished  by  myself.  G.  V’.  P. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 
ON  RAILWAY  RATES. 
IWELVE  months  ago  the  trading 
I public  were  just  beginning  to  feel 
[ the  effects  of  the  new  railway 
I rates,  the  indignation  and  alarm 
caused  by  the  prohibitive  nature  of  the 
advances  then  made  culminating  in  an 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of 
a Select  Committee,  “to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  railway  companies  had 
exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon  them; 
and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting 
any  other  than  the  existing  means  for  settling 
differences  between  the  companies  and  the 
public.”  A very  strong  Committee  was 
appointed,  the  majority  of  the  members 


being  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  subject, 
and  their  Report  has  just  been  issued. 

This  is  a very  important  and  instructive 
document,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  original  action  of  the  companies  is  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands — 
the  railway  managers  not  excepted — that  the 
imposition  of  the  maximum  rates  at  the 
outset,  without  any  intimation  that  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  temporary,  was  a great 
tactical  error.  The  Committee  go  further 
than  this,  and  remark  that  they  feel  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  fully  the  explanations 
afforded  by  the  railway  companies,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  justify  what  they  do  under- 
stand of  them.  These  explanations  do  not, 
it  is  shown,  correspond  with  the  statements 
made  on  their  behalf  during  the  progress  of 
the  inquiries  held  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  maximum  rates. 

The  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  London,  in  the  course  of  the  formal 
objection  lodged  by  them  against  the  com- 
panies’ schedule?,  pointed  out  that  if  the 
proposed  maximum  rates  and  terminal 
charges  were  authorised  by  Parliament, 
the  companies  would  be  enabled  to  make 
much  higher  charges  than  they  had  for  years 
been  making,  supporting  their  objections  by 
tables,  comparing  the  old  and  the  proposed 
charges  on  various  classes  of  building 
materials  between  representative  stations. 
This,  and  similar  action  by  other  trade 
associations,  resulted  in  the  original  pro- 
posals of  the  companies  being  considerably 
modified  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  a 
margin  for  contingencies  was  still  left 
between  the  old  actual  rates  and  the  new 
Parliamentary  maxima.  The  Committee 
express  their  opinion  that  this  margin 
was  not  given  in  order  that  immediate 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  and 
that  the  contingencies  which  it  was 
intended  to  meet  had  not  occurred 
when  the  companies  put  the  new  maxima 
into  operation.  The  managers  doubtless 
considered  that  they  had  discovered  a satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty  when  they 
decided  to  limit  all  advances  to  5 per  cent., 
and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  had  they 
adopted  this  course  at  tlie  outset,  the  Select 
Committee  would  never  have  been  called 
for.  There  would,  of  course,  have  been 
plenty  of  opposition,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  so  wide-spread,  and  would,  therefore, 
have  been  more  easily  overcome.  The 
Committee,  however,  think  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Parliament  that  the  com- 
panies should  raise  their  non-competitive 
rates  all  round,  even  by  5 per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  ot  recouping  themselves  for  reduc- 
tions of  other  rates  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced unreasonable.  They  give  the 
following  highly  instructive  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  this  operation  upon  the  returns 
of  the  Great  Western  Company,  who  had 
originally  estimated  the  reduction  of  revenue 
caused  by  the  lowering  of  maximum  rates 
below  the  old  actual  rates  at  93,000/.  a year. 
The  effect  of  the  January  rates  would  have 
been  to  recoup  them  by  an  amount  far 
exceeding  the  93,000/.  a year,  but  towards 
the  end  of  March  the  principle  of  confining 
such  increases  to  no  more  than  5 per  cent,  of 
the  previous  rates  was  adopted.  The  traffic 
of  a single  day  (May  4)  was  then  taken,  and 
from  this  it  appeared  that  the  losses  only 
amounted  to  80,000/.  a year,  while  the 
increases  of  rates  on  that  day  were  in  the 
proportion  of  about  50,000/  over  and  above 
the  80,000/  of  loss.  Further  reductions 
were  subsequently  made,  and  from  a table  of 
traffic  on  August  4 it  appeared  that  the 
increased  proceeds  of  rates  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  14,000/  over  and  above  the 
80,000/  of  loss.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany had  raised  the  rates  of  one  class  of 
traders  by  94,000/  a year  in  order  to  recoup 
itself  for  reductions  to  other  traders  amount- 
ing to  80,000/ 

This  question  of  recoupment  for  losses  is 
a most  complicated  and  difficult  one,  the 
railway  managers  having  to  contemplate  it 
from  other  points  of  view  than  that  dealt  with 
by  the  Committee.  For  example,  the  revision 


has  not  simply  resulted  in  increasing  "the 
carriage  account  of  one  trader  and  reducing 
that  ol  another,  but  in  numberless  instances 
the  rates  charged  to  one  person  are  variously 
affected — some  charges  being  laised,  others 
lowered.  The  reductions  are  compulsory, 
i.c.,  the  rates  previously  charged,  being  above 
the  new  statutory  maxima,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ; and  a trader  may  quite  possibly  be  a 
gainer  by  the  revision,  even  though  some  of 
the  rates  charged  to  him  have  been  advanced. 
There  would  doubtless  have  been  very  few 
indeed  whose  accounts  would  show  a net 
gain  in  this  way  had  the  rates  of  January  last 
been  maintained ; but  with  the  advances 
limited  to  5 per  cent.,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  were  now  gainers  rather  than 
losers,  while  it  is  clear  that  in  many  accounts 
showing  a net  increase  the  percentage 
cannot  now  be  so  very  excessive. 

This  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  companies  should  have  no  right  to  nullify 
in  any  degree  the  advantage  derived  through 
reductions  in  rates,  as  the  fact  that  a rate 
has  been  compulsorily  reduced  implies  that 
the  original  charge  was  unreasonably  high. 

It  would  be  very  irritating,  for  instance,  for 
a builder  who  has  been  paying  a very  heavy 
freight  on  Welsh  slates,  to  find  the  rates  for 
this  traffic  at  last  reduced,  and  the  carriage 
on  deals  and  [ironwork  correspondingly 
advanced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Committee  speak  of  the  5 cent,  com- 
promise in  a guarded  manner,  and  while  not 
absolutely  condemning  it,  they  clearly  dis- 
approve of  it  as  a principle  or  basis  of 
settlement. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  other 
than  the  existing  means  of  settling  differ^' 
ences,  the  Committee  report  favourably  ot 
the  working  of  the  Conciliation  Clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1888,  but  recommend  some  altera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Railway  Commission. 
They  consider  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  Commission  as 
at  present  constituted,  that  one  of  -the 
members  should  be  expeiienced  in  trade,' 
and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  open  to  revision  from  time 
to  time,  and  should  not  necessarily  carry  a 
pension.  This  was  originally  prefaced  by 
the  words,  “ While  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  abolition  or  reconstitution'  of  tije 
Commission,  until  some  further  experience 
has  been  had  of  it,  under  a more  normal 
condition  of  things,"  while  more  detailed 
recommendations  were  also  made  as  to  the 
qualifications  desirable  in  the  case  of  lay 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  paragraph 
was,  however,  considerably  cut  down  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

A close  division  took  place  respecting  the 
insertion  of  a paragraph  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  traders 
should  be  protected  against  the  imposition  of 
unreasonable  conditions  ot  transport  in  ri.^k 
notes  and  otherwise.  This  was  suggested 
by  Sir  A.  Rollitt,  and  was  only  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  Some  of  the  new  con- 
ditions imposed  at  the  commencement  of 
1893  were  decidedly  unreasonable,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  their  withdrawal  under  the 
pressure  of  combined  public  protest  affords 
no  protection  for  the  future,  and  traders  are 
still  naturally  apprehensive. 

The  Committee  have  referred  specially  to 
the  terminals  question  as  it  affects  the 
owners  of  private  sidings,  in  which  many  of 
our  readers  will  have  a practical  interest, 
although  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
statement  that  the  companies  are  not  deal- 
ing with  it  in  a satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  paragraph,  which  reads 
as  follows,  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  Report.  “ In  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
it  has  been  elicited  that  under  the  Act  of 
1888,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  traders  to 
obtain  from  the  railway  companies  proper 
details  of  charges  for  terminals,  and  that  the 
question  of  charges  lor  services  at  private 
sidings  is  somewhat  obscure.”  This  subject 
has  been  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  their 
capacity  as  mediators  between  the  public  and 
the  companies,  but  without  any  decision 
having  been  arrived  at,  owing  to  the  legal 
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issues  involved.  The  Board,  have,  however, 
placed  on  record  their  opinion  that  the  total 
charge  for  siding  traffic  should  not  be  the 
same  as  for  traffic  on  which  a station  terminal 
is  properly  chargeable  ; but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  owners  of  private  sidings  are  experi- 
encing great  difficulty  in  obtaining  rebates. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  building  trades  always  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  granting  of  power  to 
charge  terminals  at  all. 

The  Committee  confirm  the  impression 
which  has  been  gaining  ground  as  to  the 
Act  of  1888  being  prejudicial  to  traders  in 
one  important  respect.  It  was,  previously, 
never  quite  clear  whether  an  appeal  would 
lie  against  a rate  simply  because  it  was  un- 
reasonable : but  the  Report  clearly  shows 
that  the  effect  of  this  Act,  whether  it  was 
fully  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Parliament  or  not,  is  to  clear  up  any 
doubts  as  to  the  scope  of  previous  Acts,  and 
to  make  it  certain  that  no  rate  can  now  be 
questioned  at  law  if  within  the  maximum — 
except  those  which  are  open  to  objection  on 
the  ground  of  undue  preference.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  Parliament  did 
contemplate  such  a result,  and  we  gather 
from  the  observations  made  by  tlie  Com- 
mittee that  they  take  the  same  view.  They 
think  that  some  further  step  must  be  taken 
to  protect  traders  from  unreasonable  raisings 
of  rates,  even  within  the  maximum  charges 
defined  by  Parliament.  They  consider  that 
when  the  Conciliation  Clause  fails  to  result 
in  an  amicable  settlement,  the  Railway  Com- 
mission should  be  empowered  to  decide 
whether  the  increase  is  reasonable  or  not. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  further  legislation 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  before  this 
troublesome  subject  can  be  considered  as 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a disturbance  such  as  the 
trade  of  the  country  has  been  subjected  to 
during  the  past  year, 


NOTES. 

XE  of  the  competitors  in  the  Bath 
Pump-room  competition,  a well- 
known  architect,  sends  us  the 
Instructions  issued  to  competitors, 
drawing  our  attention  to  some  further  points 
in  connexion  with  this  ill-managed  business. 
It  appears  that  a great  show  was  made  of 
affording  full  information  to  competitors,  by 
supplying  them  with  lithographed  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations  of  the  ground  and 
existing  buildings,  and  a couple  of  photo- 
graphs : and  a paragraph  occurs  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  instructions  to  the  effect 
that  “ the  above  particulars  are  considered 
to  be  all  that  is  requisite  for  competitors  to 
be  supplied  with  in  order  that  they  may  com- 
pete. and  no  other  information  will  be  afforded 
under  any  pretext  whatever.”  Now  our 
correspondent  states  that  the  plans  do  not  fit 
over  one  another,  the  datum  line  is  wrong 
on  one  of  the  sections,  and  the  whole  are 
very  badly  drawn.  But  there  are  directions 
in  the  instructions  which  required  further 
interpretation  as  to  how  they  were  to  be 
construed.  “Light  must  not  be  interfered 
with  to  the  excavations  beneath  the  street 
was  a requirement  impossible  to  comply 
with  literally ; possibly  that  is  only  a defect 
of  wording.  “ The  position  of  the  ancient 
walls  lately  discovered  must  be  in  no  w^y 
interfered  with  by  the  new  buildings  ” ; what 
does  “ interfered  with  ” precisely  mean 
May  they  be  built  on  or  not?  There  is 
nothing  to  show  in  the  instructions,  which 
are  equally  vague  on  one  two  other  points. 
Meanwhile  the  Suiveyor  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  has  all  this  information  at  his 
door,  draws  up  the  instructions,  and  then 
goes  in  as  a competitor  himself.  It  may  be 
some  poor  satisfaction  to  the  competitors  to 
refiect  that  the  Surveyor  has  been  thoroughly 
discredited  in  public  opinion  by  his  Setion  • 
but  as  matters  have  been  treated,  the  dis- 
credit  is  reflected  on  a large  proportion  of 
the  Town  Council  also;  and  this  after 


peculiar  and  unprecedented  fairness  with 
which  this  competition  was  to  be  conducted. 
On  other  grounds  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  scheme  is  one  which  ought  ever 
to  have  been  propounded  at  all.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  many  people  at 
a distance  have  realised  the  fact  that  these 
proposed  buildings  were  to  be  erected  over 
the  exceptionally  valuable  and  interesting 
Roman  bath,  one  of  the  most  notable  Roman 
remains  in  England,  and  that  all  the  designs 
at  first  selected  for  premiums  make  use  of 
the  Roman  piers  to  support  their  sub- 
structure. The  covering-in  of  the  Roman 
bath  would  in  itself  be  a deplorable  step, 
and  it  appears  very  doubtful  how  far  the 
ancient  piers  would  be  adequate  for  this  use 
without  treatment  which  would  destroy 
most  of  their  archaeological  value.  The  best 
advice  we  can  give  to  the  Bath  Town 
Council  is  to  pay  the  first  premium  to  the 
design  placed  first,  to  give  the  second 
premium  to  the  design  placed  third  (omitting 
“design  O ” altogether)  ; to. ask  Mr.  Water- 
house  to  select  the  best  of  the  remaining 
designs  for  tlie  third  premium  ; and  then  to 
defer  the  whole  business  till  they  have  time 
to  reconsider  whether  they  were  not  doing  a 
most  foolish  thing  in  covering  up  the  Roman 
bath,  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  carry 
out  their  “ improvements  ” on  some  entirely 
different  lines. 


Recurring  to  the  subject  of  our  article 
of  last  week  on  the  “ Fall  of  a Factory 
Chimney,”  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  chimney 
had  been  built  either  octagonal  or  circular  on 
plan  instead  of  square.  The  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  an  octagonal  chimney  is  less  than 
on  a square  one  of  the  same  diameter  or 
width,  and  upon  a circular  one  it  is  less  than 
on  an  octagonal,  the  proportions  being 
15  : 12  : 10.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  the  weight  of  the  chimney  is 
less  in  the  octagon  than  in  the  square,  and 
less  in  the  round  than  in  the  octagon,  the 
walls  having  the  same  thickness  in  all  cases. 
Consequently,  the  moment  of  resistance 
offered  by  the  weight  will  be  reduced  in  like 
manner.  The  proportions  of  the  weights  are 
those  of  the  areas  of  the  several  bases,  and 
are  very  nearly  as  4 : 3^  : 3-L  Therefore, 
in  order  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  wind  on 
chimneys  built  with  square,  octagon,  and 
round  plans,  we  must  have  the  moments  of 
resistance  in  the  above  proportion.  We 
found  before  that  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  square  chimney  was  350,658,  conse- 
quently that  of  the  octagon  will  be  292,216, 
and  of  the  round  it  will  be  275,517.  We 
must  also  at  the  same  time  take  the 
moments  of  pressure  in  the  proportions  of 
15  : 12  : 10;  the  octagon  being  four-fifths 
of  the  square,  and  the  round  two-thirds  of 
tlie  square.  If  we  put  pj  for  the  pressure 
per  square  foot  on  the  square  chimney,  p„  for 
that  on  the  octagonal  chimney,  and  Pa'for 
that  on  the  round  one,  we  have  for  the 
moments  of  pressure  pjx  12,144,  p.,x9,7i6, 
P3  X 8,096.  Therefore — 


was  somewhat  out  of  tiic  perpendicular. 
This  would  reduce  the  value  of  ttie  moment 
of  resistance  very  considerably,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  out  of  perpendicular  a 
plumb-line  dropped  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  fall  nearer  the  outer  edge  than 
it  would  do  if  it  was  perfectly  upright,  and 
this  would  reduce  the  length  of  the  lever 
arm.  Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  this  arm 
being  2 ft.  10^  in.,  as  we  have  previously  taken 
it,  it  is  reduced  to  2 ft.  6 in. ; then  the  moment 
of  resistance  is  304,920  instead  of  350,638, 

and  the  value  of  -b  is  ^^  = 25-ii  lbs.,  so 
^ 12,144 

that  the  chimney  would  be  overturned  with 
much  less  wind-pressure  than  if  it  had  been 
perfectly  erect.  And  as  it  is  a very  common 
thing  to  see  tall  chimneys  more  or  less  out  of 
perpendicular,  it  becomes  an  important 
item  in  the  calculation  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  this  deviation  from  the 
vertical  line. 


I2.I+t 
- 9,716 


= 30 ‘07  lbs. 


Though  the  German  Architectural  Com- 
petitions are  generally  well  managed, 
there  is  still  a tendency  to  give  the  premiums 
to  the  authors  ot  the  most  showy  facades, 
instead  ol  to  the  authors  of  the  most  practical 
all-round  design.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  a strong  feeling  among  the  leading  archi- 
tects  that  the  present  competition  arrange- 
ments might  be  modified,  so  as  to  prevent  this 
anomaly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lessen 
the  expenses  constantly  incurred  by  com- 
peting architects  in  the  preparation  of 
their  drawings.  To  this  end  liie  Deutsche 
Bauzeitu7ig  proposes  the  system  of  pre- 
liminary competitions,  open  to  all,  for  plans 
to  a small  scale,  with  the  main  outlines  of 
the  sections  and  elevations  only.  These 
preliminary  competitions  are  to  be  followed 
by  a limited  competition  between  the 
authors  of  the  best  plans,  who  should  receive 
a reasonable  remuneration  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  more  complete  designs  necessary 
for  the  final  selection.  No  premiums  are  to 
be  given  except  this  remuneration,  the 
successful  architect,  however,  receiving  the 
assurance  ol  having  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing if  carried  out,  or  a compensation  in  case 
the  works,  for  which  he  has  prepared  the 
drawings,  are  not  taken  in  hand  within  a 
reasonable  period.  We  understand  that  the 
Vereinigung-Berliner-Architekten  is  giving 
the  proposed  reform  serious  attention. 


^=  = ^^34-03  lbs. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  advantage  gained 
by  using  either  an  octagonal  or  a round  plan 
for  a chimney  is  not  so  great  as  would  at 
first  sight  appear,  but  in  the  present  case  it 
would  most  probably  have  saved  the  chimney 
from  falling.  The  chief  objection  to  using 
any  plan  but  the  square  is  on  the  score  of 
expense,  as  there  is  much  more  cutting 
required  in  building  an  octagon  or  round 
than  with  the  square;  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  give  a wider  base  and  a little 
more  thickness  to  the  walls  of  a square 
chimney  than  to  use  either  of  the  other 
forms.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  evidence 


. .■  - — — - that  the  chimney  which  fell  had  a slight  cant 

quite  unusual  blowing  of  trumpets  over  the  | in  the  direction  in  which  it  fell,  or  that  it 


F'ROM  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  E. 

Robson,  Surveyor  to  the  Willesden 
Local  Board,  we  learn  that  a considerable 
extension  of  wood  paving  for  roads  is  being 
made  in  that  district,  though  apparently  in  a 
rather  experimental  spirit,  and  with  some 
doubt,  on  the  Surveyor's  part  at  least,  as  to 
the  result.  He  refers  to  the  undoubted 
drawback  to  this  method  of  paving  in  cities 
caused  by  “the  sickly  and  unwholesome 
odours”  arising  from  it  in  wet  weather, 
thougli  thinking  that  with  the  lesser  traffic  of 
suburban  roads  the  nuisance  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced. However,  for  the  present  the 
experiment  is  being  made  with  several  roads 
in  the  district.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  road  refuse  is  also  touched  upon, 
and  the  Surveyor  suggests  that  this  should 
' be  used  on  land  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  clay  comprising  the  site  being 
excavated,  burnt,  and  utilised  on  the  roads, 
and  the  road  grit  disposed  of  in  the  excava- 
tions thus  made,  burning  all  the  larger  par- 
ticles of  vegetable  matter  and  whatever  else 
might  tend  to  create  a nuisance  or  to  be  in- 
sanitary. It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer  should  be 
taken  on  the  point  before  trying  the  experi- 
ment. The  question  of  drain  ventilation 
comes  up  in  this  report,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  fixture  of  vertical  pipes  and  iron  columns, 
from  14  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  height,  has  greatly 
tended  to  lessen  the  evil  of  smells  from  the 
drains,  which  are  attributed  to  some  extent 
to  the  inadequate  flush  of  the  two-gallon 
cisterns.  We  presume  that  these  vertical 
pipes  "16  ft.  high”  are  in  quarters  apart 
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from  houses,  otherwise  this  is  not 
nearly  high  enough.  It  is  complained 
that  great  difficulty  is  found  in  obtain- 
ing the  permission  of  owners  to  fix  these 
shafts  on  premises  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  that  “ if  only  co-operation 
with  the  Board  were  universal  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  whole  of  the  sewers  in  the 
district  could  thus  be  ventilated  and  the 
undoubtedly  objectionable  surface  grating 
entirely  abolished.”  Still  we  suggest  that 
the  height  of  the  pipes  is  an  important 
consideiation,  and  that  whenever  they  are 
near  to  or  against  houses  they  must  be  taken 
up  higlier  than  the  highest  window,  or  the 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  tlie  first. 


The  thirty-seventh  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  Dis- 
trict, by  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  is 
partly  of  interest  in  regard  to  information  it 
gives  as  to  the  state  of  labour  in  the  district. 
It  appears  that  the  expenditure  for  labour  is 
still  increasing,  and  appears  likely  to  increase, 
and  that  in  greater  proportion  than  the  added 
lengths  of  new  roads  would  suggest : — 

“ Labour  Unions  also  seriously  .affect  expenditure 
for  labour.  Workmen  arc  urged  to  discontent,  and 
naturally  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  more 
wages,  and  to  work  less  hours  for  the  higher  pay. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
which  may  result  from  such  endeavour  is,  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  work,  to  increase  the  number 
of  workmen.  The  hundreds  of  able  and  honest  work- 
men applying  for  work  during  the  year,  especially 
from  September  to  March,  is  painful  to  note.  . . . 
The  roads  in  years  past  have  been  the  refuge  of 
needy,  worn  out,  and  unfortunate  men.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  your  Surveyor's  office,  workmen  were 
paid  as.  per  day.  Gradually,  on  your  Surveyor's 
recommendation,  this  was  increased  to  as.  6d.,  3s., 
and  so  on.  until  the  present  rate  of  pay,  4s.,  has 
been  reached  ; but  in  those  earlier  years  gangs  of 
outdoor  paupers  were  sent  from  the  Union  during 
the  winter  season,  and  formed  the  necessary  addition 
to  the  working  staff.  The  proximity  of  shoots  all 
over  the  district  at  that  time  admitted  of  truck  work 
p^tly  in  lieu  of  cartage,  the  trucks  being  loaded 
with  road  sweepings  and  taken  to  the  shoots,  of 
which  there  were  many.  It  has  been  the  practice 
through  all  the  years  to  add  to  the  staff  for  winter 
work,  and  not  infrequently  this  increased  staff  has 
been  continued  partly  through  the  summer  on 
requirements  incidental  to  special  wnrk.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  many  of  the  surplus 
labouring  men  of  the  district  — some  of  them 
different  from  the  class  of  men  referred  to,  and 
much  more  able— regard  the  Board  as  bound  to 
jirovide  work,  and  that  for  all.  Of  course  this 
cannot  be.  The  problem  is  a difficult  one.  The 
nien  are  too  many  for  the  district,  and  not  for  this 
district  only,  but  for  many  others  also,  and  the 
matter  would  appear  to  demand  that  some  Imperial 
provision  should  be  made,  .and  that  soon,  for  so 
serious  a necessity.  Much  good  was  done  by  your 
Board  for  the  Unemployed  last  w-inter,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  representations  by  deputations  from 
the  Unemployed,  but  it  is  a question  as  to  bow  far 
this  can  be  repealed." 

It  is  noted  that  the  continuity  of  the  wet 
season  had  a most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
roads,  which  however  gave  occasion  for  the 
useful  employment  of  a good  many  men  who 
/ould  otherwise  liave  been  without  work. 

1 his  does  not  appear  to  have  been  economical 
work  for  the  district,  however,  as  the  Surveyor 
calculates  that  the  cost  of  the  same  work  by 
contract  would  probably  have  been  10  to  15 
per  cent.  less.  In  regard  to  underground 
conveniences  the  Surveyor  suggests  very 
rightly  that  the  Board  have  made  a serious 
mistake  in  not  providing  such  accommoda- 
tion for  women  as  well  as  men.  It  is  really 
time  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  this 
antiquated  prudishness  on  such  a serious 
matter,  and  the  Hackney  Board  of  Works 
must  be  rather  behind  the  age  if  it  cannot 
recognise  this. 


The  Budget  of  the  Berlin  Municipality 
for  1894  for  the  first  time  includes  the 
long-promised  item  of  5,000/.  for  works  of  art 
to  be  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  city  and  its 
civic  buildings.  The  sum  will  henceforward 
be  voted  annually,  and  is  to  be  gradually 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment and  the  financial  state  of  the  city.  The 
money  is  to  be  specially  devoted  “to  the 
encouragement  of  the  younger  artists,  the 


council  of  whose  representative  society  made 
the  suggestion  for  the  proposed  expenditure. 
The  management  of  the  fund  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a special  Art  Committee,  whose 
members  are  to  be  elected  from  the  body  of 
the  councillors,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  first  work  to  be  purchased  will  be  a 
gigantic  bronze  statue  of  “ Berolina,''  a 
model  for  which  was  prepared  by  Herr 
Halmhuder  for  some  provisional  decorations 
on  the  Potsdam  Place  when  the  King  of 
Italy  visited  Berlin.  The  statue  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  Alexander  Place,  close  to  the 
Berlin  "Scotland  Yard.” 


IN  reference  to  the  subject  of  window- 
cleaning accidents,  a correspondent 
draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Glasgow  Building  Act  includes  a By-Law 
providing  that  "in  dwelling-houses,  all 
window-sashes  above  the  ground-floor  shall 
be  hinged  or  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  outside  of  the  windows  being  cleaned 
from  the  inside  of  the  apartments.”  Possibly 
such  a regulation  as  this  will  before  long  be 
generally  adopted  in  building  By-laws.  It 
hardly  seems  probable  that  we  shall  get  rid 
of  this  class  of  accidents  until  some  such 
regulation  is  enforced  ; a consideration  which 
will  be  encouraging  to  the  numerous 
patentees  of  hinged  and  reversible  sashes. 


IN  Dr.  Airy's  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Tenbury,  in  Worcestershire,  we  find  the 
combined  evils  of  well  water  supply  and 
ill-constructed  cesspools  united,  as  they  so 
frequently  are.  We  learn  that  the  water 
supply  is  drawn  exclusively  from  wells  sunk 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwellings 
which  they  supply.  On  the  point  of  low 
ground  on  which  Tenbury  stands,  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  a bed  of  clay,  four  or  five 
feet  thick,  resting  on  a bed  of  river  gravel, 
below  which,  at  a depth  of  20  ft.  or  more 
from  the  surface,  the  well-sinkers  reach  the 
sandstone  rock.  The  gravel  is  full  of  water, 
the  level  of  which  is  found  to  vaiy  some- 
what with  the  varying  height  of  the  water  in 
the  river,  but  is  generally  found  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  suiface.  From  an  experi- 
enced well-sinker  in  Tenbury  Dr.  Airy  learned 
that,  in  sinking  a well,  he  almost  always 
found  the  water  in  the  gravel  coming  in 
strongly  from  the  west  or  south-west  side, 
and  rapidly  rising  to  a fixed  height  and  no 
higher,  while,  by  the  visible  movement  of 
the  Clearwater  across  the  turbid,  he  could  see 
that  the  water  was  passing  out  as  fast  as  it 
came  in.  From  this  evidence  it  would  appear 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  in  the  gravel 
has  a common  movement  under  the  super- 
incumbent clay,  in  a general  direction  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  This  fact  is  im- 
portant, as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
possible  diffusion  of  dangerous  impurity 
throughout  this  water-bearing  stratum.  Along 
with  this,  in  order  to  form  a true  idea  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  we  must 
take  the  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  soil  through  which  these  wells  are 
sunk  is  liable  to  pollution  from  cesspools. 
Dr.  Airy  says  : — 

" \Mlh  the  exception  of  a few  earth-closets  and 
about  twenty-five  water-closets  in  Teme-street,  the 
prevailing  form  of  excrement  receptacle  is  the  pit- 
privy.  .Some  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  improved  or  remodelled  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  not  a few  remain  unreformed,  with  large 
pits  extending  forward  under  the  floor,  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  therefore  rarely  emptied  ; or  with 
larger  middens  at  the  back — one  measuring  7 ft. 
by  6 ft.  by  3 ft.,  another,  5 ft.  by  8 ft.  by  3 ft.  — and 
so  on.  Some  are  covered,  others  are  un- 
covered, and  in  some  instances  receive  roof- 
drainage  as  well  as  direct  rain.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  uniform  rule  or  system 
in  dealing  with  these  nuisances.  With  regard  to  the 
most  flagrant  examples,  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
assured  me  that  they  were  then  under  notice  for 
alteration  or  reconstruction.  This  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago.  The  emptying  of  the  privy-pits 
and  middens  is  very  irregular,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  receptacle  and  the  opportunity  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  farmer  who  takes  the  manure.  Some 
are  emptied  only  once  or  twice  in  a year.  The  old 
brick,  uncemenced  midden  pits,  allow  a leakage  of 


their  fluid  contents  into  the  soil  beneath.  In  some 
cases,  probably,  this  is  arrested  by  the  bed  of  clay  in 
which  the  pit  is  sunk,  but  there  must  be  many  cases 
where  soakage  takes  place  into  the  gravel,  and, 
therefore,  as  above  described,  into  the  general  body 
of  sub-soil  water  which  fills  the  shallow  wells.” 

It  is  astonishing  how  constantly  we  meet 
with  this  condition  of  things  in  rural 
districts;  \vater  derived  from  wells  sunk 
into  ground  abounding  in  percolating  cess- 
pools. It  seems  to  us  that  some  general  and 
energetic  action  should  be  taken  by  Govern- 
ment to  put  a summary  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  The  report  concludes  with  the 
recommendation  "that  the  Sanitary  Authority 
should,  without  delay,  take  action  with 
respect  to  the  water  supply,  the  unwljole- 
someness  of  which  as  now  existing  is 
sufficiently  established ; whilst  the  general 
inaction  of  the  Authority  in  regard  to 
scavenging,  river  purification,  and  regulation 
of  slaughter-houses  and  dairies  is  deserving 
of  grave  censure.’* 


The  report  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  Dr.  Bulstrode,  upon 
the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  Borough 
of  Poole,  is  less  unsatisfactory  than  some 
reports  of  the  kind,  except  in  regard  to  one 
difficulty,  which  seems  to  be  a constantly 
recurring  one  in  rural  districts,  viz.,  the 
disposal  of  excrement.  Tlie  water  supply  is 
reported  as  good,  but  in  regard  to  the  other 
question  we  find  that  matters  are  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  state  : — 

"There  being  no  sewers  in  the  borough,  the 
system  of  storing  up  excrement  on  the  premises  is 
the  one  generally  adopted.  Of  tiiis  system  there  are 
several  varieties  ; in  the  better  class  houses  cess- 
pools are  used;  but  these  are  not  often,  except  in 
new  houses,  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  or 
disconnected.  In  the  poorer  dwellings  tiie  most 
prevalent  method  of  disposal  is  by  means  of  a hug  e 
privy  vault,  constructed  below  the  level  of  th  e 
ground.  These  vaults  are  lined  for  the  most  par  t 
with  brick,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  those 
more  recently  constructed,  are  not  watertight.  In 
the  parish  of  St  James’s  a very  large  number  of 
these  privy  vaults  are  situated  in  such  close  relation 
to  the  houses  in  the  courts  and  alleys  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  both  a nuisance  and  dangerous  to 
health.  In  some  cases  the  privies  located  over  these 
vaults  are  situated  immediately  beneath  windows, 
and  the  privy  doors  open  directly  alongside  the 
doors  of  the  neighbouring  dwellings. 

Not  only  in  some  cases  are  these  privy  vaults  of 
enormous  dimensions,  but  in  numbers  of  them  the 
contents  leak  out  into  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
vaults  are  emptied  when  full  ; and  some  about 
which  I made  inquiries  had  not  been  emptied 
within  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining 
houses. 

In  one  instance  in  a house  in  Strand-street,  I was 
informed  by  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  that  the 
privy  vault,  which  was  situated  within  5 ft.  of  her 
windows,  had  been  emptied  once  within  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  but  she  was  unable  to  remember 
the  exact  date.  The  vault,  she  also  said,  was  a 
very  large  one. 

In  some  cases  I was  told  that  at  very  high  tides 
the  privy  contents  overflowed  the  vaults,  causing,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a great  nuisance.  ' Instances  of 
thi.s  sort  of  thing  are,  it  appears,  by  no  means  rare 
in  Poole." 


'’1''HE  collection  of  Hunterian  relics  at  the 
1 Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  has  recently  been  enriched  with 
an  interesting  set  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  College  and  Museum's  earlier  history, 
and  lohn  Hunter's  domestic  life.  Mr. 
George  Scharf’s  view  of  the  new  buildings 
for  the  former  shows  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre  (seen  from  the  north)  as  it  appeared 
in  1837,  being  at  that  day  Spode  & Cope- 
land's china  warehouse,  and  whose  site,  to 
the  spectator's  left,  is  now  covered  by  the 
Museum  south-east  room.  Another  drawing, 
by  William  Clift — who  was  Hunter’s  assistant 
and  first  curator,  and  was  instrumental  in 
preserving  many  memorials  of  his  master — 
represents  the  interior,  having  bays  lighted 
by  cupolas,  of  the  .original  Museum,  which 
had  been  e’^ected  here  in  1806-13,  after  the 
designs  of  George  Dance  the  younger  and 
James  Lewis,  and  was  removed  for  Sir 
Charles  Barry's  building,  begun  in  1835. 
The  Museum  has  since  been  extended — on 
one  occasion  by  the  demolition,  in  1S48,  of 
the  old  theatre,  first  -opened  by  Davenant  in 
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1662,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Lisle’s  tennis- 
court,  Portugal-street,  but  rebuilt,  1714,  by 
Christopher,  father  of  John,  Rich,  and  opened 
by  the  son  in  December,  1714.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  the  Theatres 
Royal  at  which  a guard  was  mounted. 
Six  years  ago  tlie  College  was  enlarged 
for  purposes  of  the  library  and  laboratories 
by  the  addition  of  two  floors,  raising 
its  total  height  to  about  So  ft.,  and  by 
a widening  of  the  front,  formerly  108  ft. 
These  alterations  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hill,  contractors,  under  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  S.  Salter,  architect ; but,  as 
some  consider,  at  some  sacrifice  of  the 
imposing  effect  of  Barry's  Ionic  portico. 
There  is  also  a plan,  filled  in  with  several 
personal  memoranda,  by  Clift,  of  Hunter's 
home  in  Leicester-square.  The  house  was 
No.  12  in  Hunter's  time,  and  extended  east- 
wards to  Castle-street  (No.  13),  thus  afford- 
ing space  for  his  lecture-rooms,  dissection- 
theatre,  printing-press,  and  his  anatomical 
collection,  which  was  afterwards  acquired  by 
a Parliamentary  vote  of  15,000^.  for  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  In  the  next  house,  at 
the  sign  of  the  “Golden  Head,''  had  lived 
Hogarth  ; the  site,  in  the  square's  south-east 
corner,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Archbishop 
Tenison's  School-house. 


The  historical  “Hansahaus”  at  Antwerp, 
which  has  been  lately  destroyed  by 
fire,  was  built  in  1564  from  the  plans  of  the 
city  “architect  and  sculptor,”  de  Vriendt, 
better  known  as  “ Floris.”  According  to  the 
National  Zeitiing,  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  subscribed  by  167 
Hanse  cities,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
Antwerp  itself,  the  total  outlay  required 
being  90,000  fl.  The  block  measured 
262  It.  by  196  It.,  and  besides  containing 
space  for  storage  purposes,  had  sorre  large 
banqueting  and  reception  halls  for  the  use 
ol  the  guilds.  On  the  Hanse  cities  losing 
their  prestige,  the  building  was  alternately 
used  lor  military  quarters,  as  a Protestant 
church,  and  again,  until  lately,  as  a grain 
store.  Until  1863  the  building  was  still  the 
property  of  the  three  Hanse  cities — Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  It  was  then  bought 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  and,  after  1881, 
owned  by  the  Municipality  of  Antwerp. 


The  “ Carnuntum  Association  ” at  Vienna 
have  published  in  separate  form  their 
report  of  the  excavation  and  examination  of 
the  building  popularly  known  in  the  district 
as  the  “Heidenthor.”  The  name  is,  of 
course,  erroneous  ; the  structure  is  of  Roman 
origin,  and  dates  about  the  time  of  Caracalla 
(a.d.  211-217).  It  is,  in  effect,  a jamis 
quadrifrons,  and  makes  the  tenth  of  its  sort 
now  known..  The  excavations  have  shown 
that  the  gate  still  standing  was  the  western 
portion  of  a structure  which  rested  on  four 
columns  arranged  in  a square  and  connected 
by  four  arches;  above  this  was  a smaller 
structure,  also  with  four  arches.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  are  remains  of  a round 
basis.  This  supported  a standing  figure. 
The  whole  structure  was,  in  fact,  a sepul- 
chral monument,  the  actual  tomb  being  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  The 
writer  of  the  report,  Herr  Joseph  Sell,  thinks 
that  the  monument  was  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  roof,  and  reached  to  about  23  m.  in 
height.  Tlie  account  is  fully  illustrated 
by  views,  plans,  drawings  of  architectural 
details,  &c. 


A N interesting  paper  on  the  masons' 
-.V  marks  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Vo^eiav 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  M.  .Adolphe  Guillon, 
the  French  painter  who  takes  so  much 
interest  in  the  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  !•  ranee.  The  paper  originally 
formed  a portion  of  the  transactions  of  the 
“Society  des  Sciences  Historiques  et 
Naturelles  de  ri'onne,”  and  contains  several 
sheets  of  careful  drawings  of  the  ancient 
mason  s marks  on  the  Abbey,  one  of  which 


we  give  on  a reduced  scale.  This  sheet 
consists  of  marks  existing  on  the  external 
walls  of  the  Abbey.  In  the  course  of  his 
paper  M.  Guillon  draws  attention  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  practice,  which  really 
goes  beyond  anything  we  have  heard  of  in 
our  own  country  in  the  way  of  imitation  of 
Mediaevalism,  viz.,  that  when  the  church  at 
Vezelay  was  restored  in  1840  and  1841,  and 
many  of  the  old  stones  which  were  decaying 
had  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new 
ones,  the  masons  at  work  on  the  building 
were  authorised  to  copy  and  reproduce  on 
the  new  stones  the  masons'  marks  on  the  old  j 
ones,  a kind  of  falsification  of  history  which  | 
is  absolutely  without  excuse,  as  the  marks 
on  the  stones  had  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  design  or  architectural  appearance  of  the 
building,  and  there  was  not  even  the 
questionable  justification  of  restoring  the 
original  design.  As  M.  Guillon  observes,  a 
century  hence  these  will  perhaps  be  mis- 
taken by  archieologists  for  Medireval  masons' 
marks.  One  of  the  workmen  at  the  restora- ' 
lion  period,  by  name  Besan(;-on,  had  however 
established  a very  characteiistic  mark  of  his  ! 
own,  which  could  never  be  mistaken  for  a | 
Mediaeval  one  ; he  marked  his  stones  with  a 
conventional  representation  of  a tobacco- 
pipe,  in  two  or  three  different  forms.* 


* For  those  specially  interesteil  in  the  subiect  of  mason.s'- 
marks  we  may  mention'  that  M.  Guillon’s  pamphlet  is 
published  at  the'“  Imprimerie  de  la  Constitution,”  31  Rue 
de  Paris,  Auxerre.  i 


'the  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION,  1894; 

AND  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS. 

I r is  slated  that  notice  has  been  given  for  the 
deposit  of  154  Private  Bills  (England  and  Wales), 
showing  a considerable  falling  off  as  compared 
with  last  year’s  total,  which  proved  to  be  the 
lowest  for  some  years  past.  Having  already- 
adverted  (the  Builder,  December  9),  to  the 
London  County  Council’s  measures,*  we  now  give 
a summary  of  the  more  important  projects  covered 
by  the  rest. 

Railway  Com/'anies'  Bills.  — Charing  Cross, 
Euston,  and  Hampstead  : — More  properly, 
being  three  houses  in  Villiers  and  Buckingham- 
streets,  with  a block  in  the  Strand  between 
them,  a part  (east)  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  churchyard  (now  a public  recreation 
ground).  Nos.  5 and  7,  Oxford-street  (at  the 
corner  of  Charing  Cross-road),  Nos.  118-19,  New 
Oxford-street  (adjacent  to  Meux’s  Brewery), 
with  porlfon  of  the  brewery  site,  six  houses  at  the 
corner  of  High-street,  Camden  Town,  and  Kentish 
Town-road,  other  houses  in  the  High-street  (west 
side,  between  Wellington  and  Park  streets),  and 
other  houses  in  Melton,  Drummond,  and  Carding- 
ton  streets,  St.  Pancras.  Midland. — Widening 
of  line.s  in  Cainden  and  Kentish  Towns,' and 
substituting  a new  street  from  Cro\\ndale-toad  to 
Charrington-street,  St._  Pancras,  for  that  between 
I'heenix  and  Goldington  streets,  authorised  by 
tbeir  Act  of  1S90.  Ealing  and  Harrow. — A 
line  from  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Elanger- 
lane  to  Northolt  • road,  Elarrow.  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  IJncolnshirc. — New  lines  in  Vork- 


’ It  has  ".inte  been  arranged  to  iiuroduce  the  Markets 
Bill  into  the  kou»e’as  a Public  Bill. 
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shire,  and  powers  to  purchase  about  four  acres, 
bounded  by  Cunningham-place,  the  Regent’s 
Canal,  St.  John’s  Wood-road,  and  the  Female 
Orphans’  Ilome,  Grove-road,  St.  Marylebone. 
Uxbridge  and  Rickmansworth.  — A line  from 
the  Great  Western  branch  at  Uxbridge  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  and  Metropolitan 
Railways  at  Rickmansworth,  passing  through 
Cowley,  Hillingdon,  and  liarefield.  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast. — A line  from  Earls- 
field  toSouthCroydon,  through  Gatton,  Merstham, 
Coulsdon,  and  Sanderstead.  London,  Waltham- 
stow, and  Epping  Forest. — A line  from  South- 
pUce,  Finsbury,  through  Shoreditch,  Hoxton, 
Haggerston,  Hackney,  Bow,  Clapton,  Totten- 
ham, Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Chingford,  Waltham 
Holy  Cross,  Highbeach,  and  Epping  Forest. 
South  Eastern — to  acquire  land  and  buildings 
in  Lewisham,  Appledore,  and  Deal  (facing  the 
Esplanade),  in  Rotherhithe,  Lambeth,  Hartford, 
and  I'arnborough,  and  extend  time  for  purchase 
of  lands  and  completion  of  certain  works  in 
respect  of  the  widening  in  Lambeth,  of  Port 
Victoria  pier,  and  Folkestone  Harbour  extension 
{1885).  London,  Chatham,  and  Do%’er  — 
purchase  of  Albion  - wharf,  Holland  - street, 
adjoining  Biackfriars  Station.  Great  Western 
— new  lines  in  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Mon- 
mouth, Glamorgan,  and  Wilts,  with  a branch  to 
Port  Talbot ; an  embankment  instead  of  Olton 
viaduct,  viaducts  and  embankments  in  Cornwall, 
widening  and  lengthening  of  several  bridges,  and 
amalgamation  of  the  Tiverton  and  North  Devon 
and  Oldbury  Railway  Companies  with  their  own. 
Budleigli  Salterlon  — line  from  Sidmouth 
Railway  (Ti]>ton  St.  John’s)  to  Biidleigh  Salter- 
ton.  Carmarthen,  Pendine,  and  South  Milford 
Haven  — a line  joining  the  places  named. 
Birmingham,  North  Warwickshire,  and  Slrat- 
ford-on-Avon  — a line  from  Birmingham  to 
Stratford,  through  Solihull,  Tamworth,  Ilenley- 
in-Arden,  Old  Stratford,  and  Shnttery.  North- 
Eastern — extension  of  system  in  Durham,  North 
and  West  Ridings,  Northiimherlancl,  Newcastle, 
King.ston-on-i lull,  and  York.  A new  line  from 
Truro  to  Newlyn.  The  Stone,  Darenth,  and 
Swanley  Railway,  with  a jetty  on  the  Thames,  at 
the  river  wall.  Totnes,  Paignton,  and  Torquay 
—through  the  ])laces  named  on  the  Great  Western 
lines.  Great  Northern— new  lines  at  I'insbury 
Park,  and  a variety  of  minor  powers.  To  abandon 
the  following  projects  Shropshire  Railways 
(188S) : Hull  and  North-Western  Junction; 
Brighton,  Rottingdean,  and  Newhaven  Direct ; 
Worcester  and  Bromyard  (1SS5)  ; and  the 
Midland  Company’s  southern  curve  to  the 
Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Junction  Railway. 

^ Tramways. — Bills  : Ilarrow-road  and  Pad- 
dington Tramways  Co.  extension  of  time  now 
limited  by  their  Acts  of  1S91  and  1893  ; West 
London  Tramways  Co.  new  lines  in  Acton, 
I'ulhiim,  and  Hammersmith,  and  for  re-incorpora- 
tion ; London  Tramways  Co.,  extend  their 
system  in  Streatham  and  tile  use  of  mechanical 
power  ; Bristol,  with  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  other  motive  power.  Provisional  orders  : — 
Croydon,  extension  of  system  to  Streatham 
Hill,  and  from  North-end  to  High-street  (when 
widened)  ; West  Bromwich  and  Ilandsworth  ; 
Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Bilston ; Liverpool,  Bootle,  and 
Walton-on-the-IIill  extension,  with  electrical 
power;  and  in  West  and  East  Hull,  with  steam 
or  other  mechanical  power. 

Rivers,  Canals,  Bridges,  Ttuwels,  and 
Viaducts.  — The  Thames  Conservancy  pro- 
mote an  important  measure  affecting  their  duties 
and  jurisdiction  as  extending  from  the  river’s 
source  in  Coate’s  Parish,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Yantlet  Creek,  Isle  of  Grain.  Their  Bill  con- 
solidates, repeals,  or  otherwise  touches  many 
existing  statutes,  from  21  James  I.,  cap.  32,  to 
the  London  Council  (General  Powers)  Act  of  this 
yeaR  and  alters  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Conservators.  Of  those  provisions  which  fall 
within  our  own  province  we  may  notice  the 
following  Extended  powers  for  preventing 
pollution  of  the  river  or  its  tributaries,  with 
authority  to  slop  up  and  discontinue  the  outlets 
of  all  sewers,  drains,  pipes,  ic.,  into  the  river, 
and  prohibit  the  placing  of  any  offensive  or 
injurious  matter  on  or  near  the  banks  ; additional 
powers_ for  inspection  of  lands  and  premises,  and 
regulation,  removal,  or  alteration  of  any  works, 
farms,  buildings,  drains,  and  sewers;  to  prohibit 
all  bodies  and  persons  from  abstracting  water  in 
excess  of  authorised  quantities,  and  control  the 
taking  of  water  by  requiring  the  fixing  and 
maintenance  of  gauges : to  free  from  tolls  and 
charges  and  open  to  the  public  all  piers  belong- 
ing to  the  Conservators;  for  authority  to  board 
and  inspect  all  vessels,  including  house-boats, 


and  to  inspect  all  vessels  with  a view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
flow  therefiom  into  the  river  of  sewage  or  any 
other  offensive  or  injurious  matter,  whether  solid 
or  fluid,  or  water,  and  to  require  the  making  of 
such  alterations  and  improvements,  with  the  pro- 
viding of  such  sanitary  fittings  and  appliances,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  also  with  power  to 
prescribe  the  pattern  or  description  of  work 
needed  ; the  carriage  of  explosives  ; removal  and 
disposition  of  structures  and  obstructions  : to 
regulate  the  drawing  down  and  keeping  back  of 
water  in  locks,  mills,  and  other  works  ; removal 
of  accretions  or  accumulations  of  mud,  weeds, 
and  other  matters  ; regulation  of  bathing  ; to 
prohibit  or  regulate  the  exhibition  of  advertise- 
ments and  placards  and  advertising  in  any  form 
whatever  on  tlie  river,  and  also  the  placing  or 
erection  of  advertisements,  disfigurements,  hoard- 
ings, or  notices  on  the  banks  ;*  to  reclaim  the 
foreshore  from  Teddington  Lock  downwards  ; and 
for  general  powers  to  the  Conservators,  and  the 
London  and  other  County  Councils,  to  cleanse, 
scour,  deepen,  straighten,  or  otherwise  improve 
all  tributaries,  streams,  and  water-courses  that  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Thames. 
Appointment  of  Commissioners  for  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  Brent  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Silk  stream,  Dollis,  Mutton,  and  other  brooks  ; 
and  enforcement  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act,  1876,  by  the  West  Riding  Rivers  Con- 
servancy. Sale  and  transfer  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  Leicester  and  Northamptonshire  Union 
and  Grand  Union  Canal  Company  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  Company.  Flintshire  County 
Council — for  a movable  bridge  across  the  Dee 
at  Queen’s  Ferry,  with  other  powers  (see  also 
for  Cambridge,  below).  The  Channel  Tunnel 
pronioter.s  seek  for  fiirthet  powers  to  continue 
their  experimental  works,  whilst  the  Channel 
Bridge  and  Railway  Company  propose  first  to 
ascertain  and  determine  the  practicability  of  their 
project,  and  then  to  submit  its  accomplishment 
to  the  decision  of  the  Treasury.  Their  viaduct  is 
planned  to  start  from  the  Dover  and  Deal  line 
to  St.  Margaret-at-Clift'e  at  a point  475  yards 
E.-N.-E.  from  the  Low  lighthouse,  South  Fore- 
land, and  thence  seawards. 

Docks,  Harbours,  and  Tiers.  Bills: — Surrey 
Commercial  Docks  — dredging  the  Thames, 
enlarging  their  Greenland  and  Russia  docks,  with 
new  canal-locks  and  entrance  from  the  Grand 
Surrey  Canal  into  Greenland  Dock  ; a pier  about 
600  yds.  long  at  Eastham  and  a jetty  at  Runcorn 
by  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  t;  a 
pier,  about  1,550  ft.  long,  from  Garth-road, 
Bangor,  together  with  sundry  local  improvements, 
by  the  Corporation  ; transfer  of  Ryde  Pier  to  the 
borough,  with  various  improvements ; enlarge- 
ment, by  four  and  a-balf  acres,  of  the  dock  by  the 
Swansea  Harbour  Trustees  ; and  im]irovement  of 
the  Bute  Docks.  Provisional  Orders  for  pro- 
menade pier  and  extension  of  the  east  jetty, 
Liltlehampton  ; improvement  of  foreshore  and 
dredging  Poole  Harbour;  new  pier  at  Seaford  ; 
new  pier  at  Yarmouth,  to  extend  about  500  yds., 
from  opposite  Trafalgar-square ; a pier,  with 
pavilions,  baths,  aquaria,  by  the  Abergele 
and  Pengarn  Pier  Co.,  Denbigh.  A committee 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  in  respect  of  the 
Cardiff  Harbour  Trust  have  formulated  a 
scheme  for  acquiring  the  Bute,  Penarth,  and 
Barry  Dodk  properties,  with  all  the  fore- 
shore off  Cardiff  between  Penarth  Head  and 
Rumney  river.  Port  Talbot  Company’s  — 
re-incorporation,  definition  of  the  port  and  haibour 
limits,  making  a pier  or  breakw.ater,  about  330  yds. 
long,  from  the  seaward  end  of  the  existing  pier. 
Port  Talbot,  in  Aberavon,  and  another,  about 
530  yds.  long,  from  Port  Talbot  lock,  with  a 
dock  (330  yds.  by  198  yds.)  and  entrance  lock  ; 
for  various  railways  to  communicate  with  the 
Great  Western  line  (see  above),  and  running 
powers  over  portion  of  the  Rhondda  and  Swansea 
Bay  line,  these  two  companies  to  be  empowered  to 
subscribe  towards  the  intended  works  and  to  take 
shares  in  the  capital. 

Municipal  (includhici  Drains,  Sewers,  Local 
Imptovements,  and  Open  Spaces).  — Bills  for 
transfer  to  and  vesting  in  the  united  vestry  of 
St.  Margaret  .and  St.  John,  Westminster,  the 
properties,  duties,  ivc.,  of  the  Burial  Board  for 
those  united  parishes,  the  Commissioners  for 
Public  Baths  and  Wash  Houses,  and  the  Com- 
missioners for  Public  Libraries  and  Museums; 
and  transfer  of  the  freehold  of  Westminster  Town 


*■'  We  comniciid  this  portion  of  the  Bill  to  the  notice  of  llje 
“N.itional  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising.” 

t Tile  Canal  will  be  opened  on  January  j from  Eastham 
to  Manche.ster,  thirty-five  miles,  with  a procession  of 
vessels  headed  by  the  sailing-ship,  Sophie  Wilhclmina. 


Hall,  which  is  now  vested  in  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers ; extension  of  time  within  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  may  authorise  exercise  of 
powers  under  the  Westminster  (Parliament-street, 
&c.)  Improvements  Acts  of  18S7,  1S90,  and  1892  ; 
various  local  improvements  by  the  Corporations 
of  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  Bury  (with  new  sewers  and 
sewage  works,  waterworks,  and  pleasure 
grounds),  Nottingham,  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  with 
extension  of  city  boundaries  to  include,  and 
abolish,  the  district  local  boards  of  Walton-on- 
the-IIill,  West  Derby,  Toxteth  Park,  and  Waver- 
tree  ; Doncaster  Corporation,  to  keep  open  for 
ever,  unenclosed  and  unbuilt  over,  a portion, 
about  ninety-five  acres,  of  the  Town  Field  ; and 
Cambridge  Corporation,  for  the  removal  of  the 
University  jurisdiction  and  amendment  of  the  law 
in  respect  of  theatres  and  public  entertainments, 
revival  of  powers;  to  construct  bridges  over  the 
Cam,  and  power  to  enclose  Jesus,  Butt,  and 
Midsummer  Greens  ; Scarborough  — a com- 
pany to  construct  a tunnel,  2 furl.  5 ch.  long, 
from  Foreshore-road  (south  side)  northwards 
beneath  the  town  to  Royal  Albert  Drive,  at 
North  Bay,  thus  joining  the  South  and  North 
Sands. 

Electrical  Light,  Energy',  and Po-wer. — Applica- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  Provisional  Orders  to  produce,  store,  and  sell 
electricity  by  Kensington  and  Camberwell  Vestries, 
Crystal  Palace  District  Electricity  Supply  Co. 
(extension  of  area),  Holloway  Electrical  Supply 
Co.  to  light  Cluildfovd ; Harrow,  and  Leyton 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  ; Veale  & Co.,  Ltd., 
to  supply  St.  Austell  ; Shropshire  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.  to  supply  Shrewsbury  ; the 
Corporations  of  Wakefield,  West  Hartlepool, 
Barrow  - in  - Furness,  Grimsby,  St.  Helen’s, 
Chesterfield,  Peterborough,  Bournemouth,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Plymouth ; Crompton  & Co.  to 
supply  Chelmsford  and  Swansea ; St.  Austell 
IHectric  Lighting  Co.  (enlargement  of  works)  ; 
Local  Boards  of  Penrith,  Buxton,  Yeadon,  and 
Wiltesden  ; Bedford  Electric  Light  Co.  to  supply 
the  borough  and  for  new  works  ; Birmingham 
Electric  Light  Co.  to  supply  the  district,  and  for 
similar  services  in  Oswestry,  Uttoxeter,  and  Aber- 
dare : The  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Co.  ask  for  an  Act  to  the  same  intent. 
We  may  here  observe  that  the  Electric  Powers 
(Protective  Clauses)  Joint  Committee  for  the 
current  session  reported  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  make  fresh  regulations  for  protecting  the 
electric  circuits  of  other  parties  and  the  pipes  of 
gas  and  water  companies,  &c.,  in  the  case  of 
statutory  powers  being  granted  for  the  use  of 
electricity  by  tramway  and  railway  companies. 

Gas  and  IValcr  Companies.  Bills  : “ South- 
wark and  Vauxhall” — new  reservoirs  at  Hampton, 
Sunbury,  and  Camberwell  (Homestall-road),  and 
cognate  purposes  ; East  London  — additional 
storage,  reservoirs,  iS:c.,  in  Tottenham,  Waltham- 
stow, and  Hackney  ; a gas  and  water  board  for 
Accrington,  Rushton,  Clayton-le-Moors,  Great 
Flarwood,  and  Church  (all  in  Lancashire)  ; 
Gloucester  Corporation  — new  waterworks,  the 
water  to  be  brought  from  Oxenhall  into  the 
city  near  the  Cross;  Barnsley  Corporation  — 
extension  of  area  for  service ; Chesterfield 
Waterworks  and  Gas  Light  Company  — new 
reservoirs  and  works  ; Swinton  Local  Board 
— the  well  and  pumping  station  to  be  at  Thomas- 
street,  within  the  lordship ; Provisional  orders 
by  the  Bishop’s  Waltham  Waterworks  Company, 
for  Blandford ; Tilehurst,  Pangbourne,  and  the 
district ; Bury,  and  Cardiff  (water). 

Miscellaneous.  — Crown  Lands  : an  Act  to 
change  and  extend  the  powers  nf  the  Crown 
Lands  Act,  1866,  and  alter  the  Crown  Lands 
(Scotland)  Act,  1S35,  in  respect  of  the  granting 
of  lands  ; and  to  transfer  from  the  Archbishop  of 
York  (or  hi.s  successors)  and  the  Woods  Com- 
missioners, to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the 
Sunk  Island  Chapel  in  the  River  Humber, 
together  with  all  existing  trusts  connected  with 
that  chapel,  the  parish  church,  Newhorough, 
Northanls,  and  Porllaiid,  Oxford,  and  Welbcck 
Chapels,  London.  The  Common  Council  jiromole 
a Rill  which  concerns,  more  or  less,  all  inhabi- 
tants or  owners  in  the  City  ; they  propose  that 
the  City  of  London  Police  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  pensions  after  twenty-five  years’  service, 
irrespectively  of  age,  and  to  prohibit  or  restrict  all 
assignirients  or  charges  upon  superannuation 
allowances.  The  force  consists  of  1,050  con- 
stables, their  pay  is  91,085/.  a year,  and  pensions 
13.593^-  ^ 


Proposed  Schools,  Bursle.vi. — The  Burslem 
School  Board  are  about  to  build  a new  school  at 
Jackfield.  for  800  children,  for  which  plans  are  being 
prepared  by  Mr,  R.  A.  Wood,  of  Tunstall. 
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HOUSES  ON  THE  GROSVENOR  ESTATE, 
BUCKINGHAM  TALACE-ROAD. 

nHE  drawing  shows  the  elevation  of  a 
row  of  houses  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  Willett,  ten  of  which  have 
been  recently  completed.  The  material  is  red 
brick,  with  the  porticoes,  balconies,  and 
dressings  in  Portland  stone.  The  ground  and 
second  floors  are  constructed  with  fireproof 
materials.  The  hoiues  have  the  usual  accommo- 
dation, disposed  so  as  to  give  ample  light, and  air 
throughout.  The  aim  in  the  elevation  has  been 
to  give  individuality  to  each  house  in  conformity 
with  the  general  design. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  who 
has  done  so  much  towards  the  improvement  in 
recent  years  of  the  treatment  of  London  street 
houses.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


THE  STAIRCASE  WINDOW  AT  “RIVING- 
TON,”  PENDLETON,  MANCHESTER, 
E'OR  MR.  ALFRED  PILKINGTON. 

The  constructive  framework  of  this  window* 
as  well  as  all  the  adjacent  arches,  pillars,  pilasters, 
and  strings,  is  of  red  terra-cotta,  which  makes  an 
admirable  setting  for  the  glass.  The  general  idea 
of  the  subject  is  Mr.  Pilkington’s.  Then  sketches 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Heaton’s  draughtsmen. 
These  sketches,  after  criticism  and  correction  by 
Mr.  Pilkington  and  his  architect,  developed  into 
the  full-size  cartoons,  which,  after  a like  process 
of  revision  and  correction,  were  put  into  glass. 

The  design  may  thus  be  considered  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  subject  to  the 
criticism  and  revision  of  the  architect,  in  whose 
name  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  exhibition. 


DECORATIONS  IN  THE  STEAMSHIP 

GOr/f/C. 

The  degree  of  trouble  and  expense  gone  to  in 
these  days  in  the  interior  fitting  of  first-class 
passenger  steamships  is  a remarkable  contrast  to 
what  used  to  satisfy  the  last  generation  ; and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  some  instances  at  least 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  be  artistic  as  well 
sumptuous.  The  illustrations  we  give  of  the 
carried  out  in  the  Gothic^  a recently 


work 


completed  vessel,  by  Mr.  J.  Aldam  Heaton,  form 
only  a_  very  small  portion  of  the  amount  of 
decorative  work,  all  of  a good  class,  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  interior  of  this  ship. 

We  give  illustrations  of  the  friezes  of  the 
smoking-cabin  and  library,  of  some  carved 
panels  in  the  library,  and  of  some  of  the 
marquetry  work  on  the  fronts  of  the  book-cases 


QUEEN’S  HALL,  L.A.NGHAM-PL.A.CE. 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a dispute  between  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  and 
-Mr.  T.  E.  Knightleyas  to  which  had  the  claim 
to  be  called  architect  of  the  new  concert-hall  in 
^ngham  - place.  They  prepared  the  design 
jointly  in  the  first  instance,  representing  separate 
agreeing  to  work  conjointly, 
.Mr.  1 hipps  preparing  the  plan  and  Mr.  Knightley 
the  elevation.  .Mr.  Phipps's  client  eventually 
dropped  out  of  the  concern,  and  Mr.  Knightley 
became  architect  for  the  building,  which  in  plan  wai 
earned  out  mainly  on  Mr.  Phipps’s  scheme.  Mr. 
.Mac\  icar  Anderson  has  published  his  award  • we 
cannot  find  space  for  it  in  detail,  but  the  summary 
subject  to  a few  variations,  the 
building  known  as  the  (Queen’s  Hall,  Langham- 
place,  been  erected  from  plans,  as  distin- 
guished  from  elevations  and  sections,  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  and  that  tb, 
design  of  the  extenor  and  interior  in  other 
respects,  ^ well  as  the  successful  completion  of 
the  hall,  IS  due  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  under 
whose  sole  superintendence  the  building  has  been 
carried  out.  ’ 

On  the  facts  as  recorded  in  theaward,  we  auile 
concur  in  the  deci.sion.  ^ 


The  Sl.\teTr.\de.  — Prices  for  the  coming  year 
Carnarvonshire 

and  Merionethshire  quarries  they  have  a stroni; 

fdf  small  sizes.  In 
depression  in  other  trades,  demand  is 
and  hkely  to  continue  so  as  the  leading  quarries 
have  orders  in  hand  for  some  months  to  come. 


THE  HORXIMAN  FREE  MUSEUM. 

This  interesting  museum,  which  is  situated  in 
the  London-road,  Forest  flill,  was  re-opened,  after 
re-arrangement  and  e.Mension,  on  Bank  Holiday. 
The  museum  consists  of  twenty-two  apartments, 
and  contains  many  objects  of  interest  and  value 
which  Mr.  F.  J.  Horniman,  its  founder,  has  been 
collecting  for  over  thirty  years,  and  which  he 
exhibits  free  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays. 

In  the  Reception-room,  amongst  other  notable 
objects  are  a fine  Japanese  cloisonne  enamel  vase 
from  Nagoya,  which  is  5 ft.  in  height  by  7 ft. 
6 in.  in  circumference,  and  some  good  decorative 
panel-work.  In  fact,  in  the  applied  art  section 
of  the  museum  much  panel-work  is  shown, 
including  examples  of  metal-work,  ivory  inlaying, 
and  lacquer,  while  some  curious  and  clever  pieces 
of  wood  and  oak  carving  are  to  be  seen.  Room  4, 
an  Elizabethan  bed-room,  has  been  furnished 
entirely  in  the  okl  English  style,  with  carved  oak 
bedsteads  and  cabinets,  and  broad  chimnied  fire- 
place, while  on  the  walls  are  paintings  in  imitation 
of  tapestry,  representing  Old  London  Bridge.  A 
case  in  this  room  also  contains  some  old  English 
locks,  keys,  &c.,  and  in  the  ne.xt  chamber  are 
some  specimens  of  old  German  wood-carving.  A 
collection  of  musical  instruments  is  contained  in 
the  museum,  including  an  automatic  orchestral 
organ,  which  on  Tuesday  was  kept  “going,” 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  holiday  public 
—a  favour  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  many 
of  them  could  have  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  containing  the  instru- 
ment are  not  sound-proof,  and  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  tunes  could  be  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  building. 

Aniongst  other  interesting  rooms  are  the  Old 
English  ^ Parlour,  the  Oriental  P'igure  Room 
(containing  several  life-sized  figures,  clad  in 
picturesque  Oriental  dresses,  but  shown  in  an 
inadequately  ventilated  and  pokey  apartment, 
with  a sloping  roof,  and  therefore  not  to  be  seen 
with  or  to  advantage);  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities 
(with  Grreco-Roman  bronzes  and  terra-cotta 
figures:  Cyprian  pottery  and  glass  found  at 
Paphos,  and  a series  of  plaques  restored  from  the 
Phigalrean  and  Parthenon  friezes) ; the  Ancient 
Urn  Room  (containing  Grreco-Roman  mosaics), 
the  Egyptian  Mummy  Room,  Indian  Rooms,  and 
the  Oriental  Ciallery.  In  the  Indian  rooms  are 
shown  fans,  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel,  wood 
carvings,  gold,  silver  lace,  models  in  wood  and 
clay,  &c.  On  the  walls  of  these  rooms  are  large 
])anels  of  Japanese  embroidery.  The  Oriental 
Room,  principally  devoted  to  examples  of 
Oriental  Mythology  and  Pantheon,  contains 
large  and  small-seated  figures  of  Buddha  ; 
Buddhist  shrines  : a model  of  a Japanese 
Buddhist  priest,  and  numerous  Indian  divinities, 
the  elephant-headed  Ganesa,  the  god  of  Pru- 
dence, and  a wooden  idol  from  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  ^ There  are  also  some  examples  of  Indian 
and  Bidri  ware,  inlaid  silver  or  pewter. 

.\t  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  from  the  back 
is  a fine  carved  Indian  archway  from  Jeyporc, 
which  is  said  to  have  occupied  six  men  more  than 
seven  years  in  continuous  labour.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  work,  but,  unfortunately,  perhaps 
owing  to  its  size,  it  has  been  placed  where  it 
needs  to  be  protected  from  the  elements,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  a light-glass  framework  has 
been  placed  over  it,  spoiling  its  effect  from  the 
outside,  where  the  combination  of  elaborate 
Indian  carving  and  cheap  English  glazing  looks 
absurdly  incongrous. 

^Most  of  the  other  rooms  are  devoted 
Natural  Histoiy  objects.  In  the  Ethnographical 
Saloon  there  has  been  added  a collection  made  by 
Sir  Somers  \ ine,  who  opened  the  buildinf'’ 
Tuesday. 

The  Museum  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
one,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  largely  attended 
by  the  public  of  the  South-Eastern  district  of 
London. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helens.— At 
the  meeting  of  the  Gamble  Institute  Committee, 
held  at  St.  Elelens  on  the  20th  inst.,  it  was 
decided  to  engage  Messrs.  Briggs  & Wolstenholme, 
of  Blackburn,  to  whom  the  assessor  for  the 
premiums  awarded  the  second  prize  for  the 
designs  of  the  new  Technical  Schools  and  Free 
Library,  as  the  architects  to  carry  out  the  execution 
of  the  new  buildings. 

New  Buildings  in  the  Old  Square, 
Bir.mingham. — As  the  premises  of  Richard  Lunt 
& Co,*  Limited,  in  Moor-street,  Birmingham,  will 
be  required  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
jected new  tunnel  into  New-street  Station,  and 
the  business  in  consequence  having  to  be  removed, 
the  directors  have  taken  on  lease  the  site  of  the 
Winter  Gardens  in  the  Old-square,  containing  an 
area  of  2,267  square  yards.  As  the  new  building 
is  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  to  occupy 
an  important  position,  the  directors  invited  archi- 
tects to  send  in  plans  in  competition,  and  they 
received  fifteen  sets,  from  which  they  selected, 
with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Harris  & Harris, 
architects,  three  sets.  The  directors  then  called 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Naden,  architect,  to  make  the 
final  selection,  and  his  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  set  No.  5,  which,  on  the  envelopes  being 
opened  containing  the  names  of  the  competing 
architects,  was  found  to  be  that  of  Messrs.  Esse.x, 
Nicol,  and  Goodman,  and  they  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work 
forthwith.  The  new  block  of  buildings  will  have 
a frontage  of  119  ft.  to  the  Old-square,  and  a 
depth  of  171  ft. 


Thames  Bridges.— The  Highways  Committee 
pt  the  Middlesex  County  Council  have  been 
instructed  to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the 
burrey  County  Council  with  the  view  to  reopening  the 
question  of  the  condition  of  Kew  Bridge  consequent 
upon  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  roadway  and  of 
the  pavement,  which,  is  alleged  to  be  a source  of 
great  danger  to  the  public.  It  is  understood  that 
ine  London  County  Council  will  also  be  appealed  to 
tt  being  contended  that  the  cost  to  be  incurred  iti 
widening,  or  otherwise  improving,  the  bridge  is 
hkely  to  be  a very  large  one,  and  that  after  all  the 
present  inconvenience  and  danger  is  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  enormous  traffic  coming  from 
me  Lity  of  London.  A proposal  to  widen  Kingston 
bridge  IS  also  under  discussion.— Post. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  are  continuing 
the  classes  for  students  during  the  present  Session 
as  in  the  past.  The  various  lectures  are  framed 
on  the  lines  set  forth  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  are  intended  as  a prepara- 
tion for  the  Institute  Examinations,  the  subjects 
and  lecturers  being  : — “ History  of  Architecture,” 
.^Ir.  T.  Taliesin  Rees,  A.R.I.B.A. ; “Mouldings, 
Features,  and  Ornament,”  Mr.  C.  E.  Deacon, 
F.R.I.B,  A. ; “ Building  Construction,”  Mr.  J.  W, 
Blakey,  A.R. I.B..-\.  ; “Sanitation,”  Mr.  T. 
Harnett  Harrisson,  F.R.I.B.A,  ; “ Quantities 

and  Specifications,”  Mr.  II.  L.  Beckwith,  F.S.I.  ; 
and  “ Theoretical  Mechanics  and  Strains,”  Mr. 
R.  J.  Angel,  A.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  C.  W,  Harris 
has  been  awarded  a prize  for  the  best  work  done 
during  the  last  Session. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — On  the  iSih  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
Albion-place,  Leeds,  Mr.  F.  W.  Troup,  of 
London,  delivered  a lecture  on  “The  Use  of 
Seconds.”  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer  presided.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  observed  that 
there  was  a class  of  bricks  principally  manufac- 
tured in  Leeds — glazed  bricks.  When  made 
white  they  were  prized  for  their  reflective  value, 
and  when  coloured  were  used  decorative))’.  A 
wall  of  pure  white  bricks  looked  deathly  cold.  If 
some  of  the  seconds,  or  discoloured  bricks,  were 
used,  the  effect  would  be  warmer  and  more 
pleasant.  Leeds  was  smoky,  and  he  could  not 
think  why  architects  did  not  use  glazed  bricks 
more  freely  than  was  evident  from  the  Leeds 
buildings.  He  had  seen  some  in  large  insurance 
buildings,  and  there  was  a vast  array  of  white 
bricks  in  the  new  Leeds  Post  Office.  Those, 
however,  were  put  in  by  outside  architects.  Could 
it  be  that  bricks,  like  prophets,  were  not  valued 
in  their  own  country?  In  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Dodgshun  said  with 
regard  to  glazed  bricks  that  the  seconds  would  not 
wear.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
perfect  glaze. 

Cari.isi.k  Arcihtecturai.,  Engineering, 
AND  Surveying  Associ.ltion. — A meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Mr.  Higginson  presiding.  Mr. 
Lees,  Head  Master  of  Carlisle  School  of  Art, 
gave  a lecture  on  “Ornament,”  liolh  historical 
and  artistic.  Y’ith  the  aid  of  diagrams  he  traced 
the  rise  and  development  of  ornament  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  explained  the  symbolic 
nature  of  Egyptian  ornament.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  paintings  and  drawings. 


New  Board  School  at  Keighley. — The 
Holycroft  new  infant  school,  Keighley,  was  opened 
recently.  The  new  structure,  plann^  by  Messrs. 
\V.  Ik.  ].  B.  Bailey,  pro\'ides  places  for  about  4S0 
infants,  at  a cost  of  4,000/. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Enoineerino  Society.— At 

the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the 
\\estimnster  Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  Percy  Waldram 
m the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Cutler, 
junr.,  on  “Coal  Gas  Manufacture  and  Recent 
hnprovements  of  the  Plant  employed  therein.” 
Commencing  by  showing  how  rapidly  the  demand 
Jor  gas  had  increased  since  its  introduction,  the 
author  proceeded  to  briefly  describe  the  usual 
processes  of  gas  manufacture,  passing  on  to  a 
detailed  account  of  the  recent  improvements 
which  had  been  adopted  ; the  inclined  system 
ot  retorts  to  obtain  automatic  charging  and 
drawing,  the  latest  forms  of  condensers  and 
lurifiers,  compressed  air.  hydraulic  and  rope 
power  machinery  for  working  horizontal  retorts, 
water-seal  valves,  water  gas  plant,  and  other 
features  being  dealt  with.  Of  gasholders,  that  at 
Kensal  Green  of  8,000,000  cubic  ft.  capacity,  and 
another  of  300  ft.  diameter,  semi-columnless,  at 
East  Greenwich  were  described.  In  conclusion, 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  by-products,  the  fuliire 
of  g^  considered  in  respect  to  electricity,  and  gas 
employed  as  a heating  agent  were  touched  upon. 

A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  naoer 
Messrs.  H.  Eraser,  H.  Cook,  S.  Cutler,  senr.! 
part^^""^"'’  and  others  taking 

EncINKERING  SOCIETY.  — The 
fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
me  J\oyal  Institution  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr  II 
Percy  Boulnois,  M.  Iiist.C.E..  Presidenl,  in  the 
chair,  when  a paper  entitled  “ A Tour  in  South 
Africa,  with  reference  to  Engineering  Work,  Past 
and  I resent,  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Burton, 
rWsoc.  M.Inst.C.E.  After  a brief  outline  of  the 
history  and  a short  reference  to  the  towns, 
harbours,  and  rivers,  the  author  devoted  his 
remarks  to  the  railways,  the  diamond-fields,  and 
the  gold-fields.  The  first  Act  for  railways  was 
passed  in  1857  although  the  first  line  was  not 
ictually  opened  until  ,863.  From  then,  until 
ibout  1S75,  little  progress  was  made  in  the  way 
>t  lailways,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  up  to  this 
joint  they  had  been  built  by  private  contract. 
Vbout  this  period,  however,  the  Government 
lought  Ml  e.xisting  lines  and  continued  all  exlen- 
lons.  The  original  gauge  of  the  lines,  as  built 
)y  private  enterprise,  was  4 ft.  S|-  in.  After  the 
mrchase,  however,  by  the  Government,  this  was 
lter(.Tl,_  and  all  further  extensions  made  to 

“'ll  I much  regretted 

y all  leading  men  in  the  colony.  In  Natal  the 
iilways  have  been  pushed  forward  with  greater 
ifhculty,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a Crown 
nlony.  and,  therefore,  not  master  of  its  own 
estimes. 


book.  It  is  this  novelty  of  treatment,  which 
irterenUates  the  present  volume  from  others  of 
the  kind,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  gauge  its 
value  merely  by  comparison  with  some  standard 
work. 

The  authors,  unlike  the  self-styled  practical 
man,  evidently  possess  a sound  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  electricity,  or,  at  least,  of  such  a part 
o It  as  they  deal  with  ; unlike  the  mere  laboratory 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  they  know  the  dynamo 
as  manufacturers  know  it. 

_ The  introductory  chapter  gives  us  a favourable 
impression  at  the  outset ; there  is  none  of  the  too- 
common  confusion  between  “force,”  “power” 
and  energy-,”  and  the  authors,  mindful  of  what 
the  reader  has  probably  been  taught  elsewhere. 

rievfllp  cnm.»  1 • • 


devote  somn,rr  to  e T " “P'  , ^ q“>tc  tfue  if  there  are  so  few  lamps 

these  things  ar?  rL  to  hm,  what  that  the  current  in  the  fields  is  greater  than  th« 

n.v,  T*'®.  - 'niEnettc  field  rs  rn  the  external  circuits  ; otherwise  the  l.amne 


these  things  are  twL  The  “ magnetic  field  - is 
next  considered,  and  lines  of  force  are  ingeniously 
traced  by  a long  thin  magnet  with  one  end  thrust 
rough  a cork,  so  that  it  floats  vertically  with  the 
pole  just  level  with  a bar  magnet  whose 
horizontal  field  is  being  investigated.  By  some 
strange  oversight,  the  authors,  seemingly  forgetting 
that  they  are  using  one  pole  only  of  the  floating 
magnet,  say,  “our  exploring  boat  would  start 
moving  from  any  place  near  the  magnet  (except 
where  there  is  no  rnas^uetie  force)." 
The  Italics  are  our.s.  If  this  were  so,  the 'lines  of 
lorce  would  be  discontinuous  at  the  centre  of  the 
error  might  easily  puzzle 
a thoughtful  beginner,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  in  the  next  edition. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  next  few  chapters. 
Their  subject-matter  may  be  found  in  any  sound 
text-book  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  fully  illustrated.  The  formula 
E 


...w,  sucss  ueing  ratner  laid  upon 

the  principles  which  should  guide  the  designer. 
The  student  here  is  first  made  acquainted  with 
characteristic  curves,  which  are  to  the  dynamo 
what  indicator  diagrams  are  to  the  steam-engine. 

Lifting  the  brushes  of  a shunt  machine  on  open 
circuit  is  an  experiment  dangerous  alike  to  the 
machine  and  the  experimenter,  nor  is  it  to  be 
advised  even  on  closed  circuit.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  so  few  writers  seem  to  know  exactly  what 
would  happen.  Our  authors  say,  “if  the  machine 
be  running  on  a closed  circuit,  say,  of  incandes- 
cent_  lamps,  the  person  would  be  less  liable  to 
receive  so  severe  a shock,  since  the  so-called 
extra  current  ’ is  discharged  through  the  external 
circuit,  and  causes  the  lamps  to  momentarily  flash 
up.  This  is  quite  true  if  there  are  so  few  lamps 


Boohs. 

'he  Dynamo : ih  Thecy,  Design,  and  Mann  fat- 
tme.  By  C.  C.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  A I E P' 
V '•••  E-  London  and  New 

\ ork  : Whittaker  Co.  1893. 

IT  is  almost  inevitable  that  a text-book 
dealing  with  any  rapidly  advancing 

1 branch  of  knowledge  should  be,  in 

iwever  small  a degree,  out  of  date  almost 
soon  as  it  is  published.  With  such  a 
bject  as  the  dynamo,  this  danger  is  excep- 
inally  great.  Not  only  is  its  development 
Jid,  but  the  subject  is  so  large,  that  any 
equate  treatise  on  it  must  needs  take  a 
tisiderable  time  to  write. 

Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  authors  of 
:h  text-books  are  themselves  actually  engaged  in 
: development  of  the  machine  of  which  they 
at ; they  are  almost  invariably  professors  rather 
•n  engineers,  men  who  know  the  dynamo  very 
imately  in  the  laboratory,  but  very  distantly  in 
drawing  office  and  workshop.  The  contrast 
ween  the  elaborate  formula  and  complex 
theniatics  of  the  professor  and  the  simple 
•hods  of  calculation  developed  by  the  engineer 
too  well  known  to  need  even  a passint? 
mient.  “ I had  no  idea  a dynamo  was  so 
iplicaled  \ it  is  enough  to  make  one  give  up 
:ing  them,”  we  heard  a witty  iiianufacimer 
as  he  glanced  over  fhe  pages  of  a technical 
tise  on  the  subject--not,  we  must  add,  the  one 
•^before  us,  of  which,  indeed,  he  spoke  very 

We  lay  no  claim  to  originality,”  say  the 
ors  in  their  preface,”  (save  on  certain 
iite  points,  such  as  the  “construction  of 
■tions  for  magnetic  leakage,  for  the  heating  of 
.mos,  or  the  E.M.F.  of  alternators),  yet  we 
laini  a certain  novelty  m our  method  of  treat- 
. by  which  these  facts  are  presented.”  The 


is  merely  stated,  though  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  while  over  elaboration  rather  obscures 
than  elucidates  the  simple  and  sufficient  knowledge 
that  the  L.M.F.  set  up  in  a moving  conductor  is 
fbrer^  only  on  the  rate  of  cutting  lines  of 

Self-induction  is  the  pons  asinormn  of  many  an 
electrical  engineer.  The  chapter  that  treats  of  it 
IS  well  worth  perusal. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Mr.  Harrison  was  unorthodox  enough 
to  criticise  Dr.  Hopkinson’s  way  of  graphically 
showing  the  effects  of  self-induction.  He  stated 
that  the  only  rational  thing  to  do  was  to  regard 
self-induction  as  E.M.F.,  and  to  draw  the 
curves  accordingly.  From  the  start  the  authors 
keep  this  view  before  the  readers.  In  a circuit 
they  consider  ; “(i)  The  E.M.F.  i (a) 

i?',,  ■''LF.  of  r.y-rWrrrfwj;  (3)  the  resultant 
t-iVl.T.,  which  immediately  causes  the  flow  of 
current,  and  the  value  of  which  at  any  moment  is 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  of  the  other  two.” 
Gertam  circuits  are  considered  and  the  results 
explained  by  means  of  curves. 

A Ittle  further  on  comes  a chapter  which  might 
well  be  placed  earlier  in  the  book,  viz  , that  on 
the  “Magnetisation  of  Iron.”  It  admirably 
summpises  the  broad  results  of  the  researches  of 
ilopkinson,  Ewing,  and  others. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  classify  dynamos  satis- 
tactonly,  and  the  authors  have  hardly  solved  the 
problem.  The  Uni-polar  dynamo,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  words,  exists  now  only  as  a historical 
curiosity.  The  authors  first  give  a new  meaning 
to  the  expression— a thing  always  to  be  avoided  if 
possible — so  as  to  include  .some  few  real  machines 

(tfiough  most  of  those  elaborately  described  exist 

only  on  paper},  and  then  promote  their  fond 
the  dignity  of  first  place  as  “Class 
I.  there  is  a whole  chapter,  too,  devoted  to 
um-polar  alternators,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Mordey  alternator,  have  more  than  a dozen  poles 
We  regret  that  the  authors  should  give  their 
countenance  to  the  unhappy  suggestion  made 
some  time  ago  to  restrict  the  term  “ dynamo  ” to 
direct  current  machines.  The  use  of  iron  core  in 
armatures  and  the  reasons  for  laminating  it  are 
very  elementary  matters,  but  they  are  well  and 
clearly  put  for  the  benefit  of  beginners.  Arma- 
tures are  next  dealt  with,  and  their  classification 
IS  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  dynamos. 
Especially  good  is  the  account,  or  rather  the 
evolution,  of  open  coil  armatures. 

After  a practical  chapter  on  the  construction  of 
arrnatures  come  two  chapters  on  “ field-magnets 
in  the  first  of  these,  such  matters  as  the  form  of 
itie  magnets,  so  as  to  waste  as  little  energy  and 
copper  as  possible  in  maintaining  the  induction, 
the  question  of  undertype  or  overtype  machines, 
tnrottling,  &c.,  &c.,  are  considered  ; in  the  latter 
^Iculations  for  the  ampere  turns  of  the  field’ 
JNext  we  have  a chapter  on  series,  shunt,  and 
compound  winding,  which  is  not  overburdened 


in  the  external  circuits  ; otherwise  the  lamps 
would  not  flash  up.  Of  course,  the  momentary 
current  in  the  lamp  circuit  due  to  the  self-induc- 
tion  of  the  fields  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  before  the  brushes  were  lifted. 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  on  the  chapter  on 
“Sparking  and  the  angle  of  lead,”  the  treatment 
is  quite  orthodox,  but  there  is  little  opportunity 
here  for  originality,  even  in  manner  of  presenta- 
tion. “The  heating  of  dynamos”  is  very  well 
handled  ; we  find  additional  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  America  over  Europe  in  matters 
electrical,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately, 
in  the  sentence,  “ In  the  Uniteil  States  dynamos 
are  frequently  worked  at  considerably  higher 
temperature  than  would  be  tolerated  in  England.” 
The  “description  of  typical  dynamos”  is  the 
only  chapter  that  at  all  suggests  “paste  and 
scissors.”  Dynamo  - designing  can  hardly  be 
taught  qn  paper,  but  the  concluding  chapter  on 
“ working  and  management  of  dynamos”  contains 
many  excellent  and  practical  hints. 

In  conclusion,  the  student  into  whose  hands 
this  book  falls  must  remember  that  he  will  not, 
in  practice,  be  called  upon  to  classify  dynamos, 
but  to  understand  and  readily  grasp  details,  to 
carry  out  tests,  and  to  show  intelligence  and 
promjititude  in  cases  of  eniergency.  He  must 
recognise  that  he  has  but  halt  learned  to  read 
unless  he  has  learned  to  skip,  and  he  should  not 
waste  his  time  reading  several  pages  to  show  that 
t'vq  halves  of  armature  must  balance.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  to  get  hold  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  mathematical  calculations  here  given 
are  founded,  not  to  follow  out  all  the  calculations 
exactly,  that  is,  if  he  is  training  to  become  an 
engineer.  If  he  only  wants  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, his  course  will  be  very  different,  but  then  he 
had  better  consult  some  other  book. 


A Manual  on  Lime  and  Cement,  their  Treatment 

and  Use  in  Construction.  By  A.  H.  Heath. 

London : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  New  York : 

Spon  & Chamberlain. 

This  manual,  compiled  from  many  sources,  is  in 
many  respects  a good  one,  not  merely  for  the 
students  at  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College 
at  Cooper’s  Hill,  but  for  builders  in  general.  W'e 
fail  to  detect  any  omission  of  primary  importance, 
though  doubtless  the  desire  to  produce  a low- 
priced  work  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  entire 
absence  of  illustrations.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
for  a student  to  follow  descriptions  of  kilns  and 
their  parts,  of  mixing  and  testing  machines  and 
other  apparatus  without  explanatory  diagrams, 
and  it  would  also  have  been  well  to  have  included 
in  a manual  sets  of  reliable  tables  of  results 
obtained  in  the  testing  of  the  two  materials  treated 
of,  both  singly  and  in  combination  with  other 
substances.  Of  course  a good  deal  is  said  in  the 
text  about  this,  but  condensed  information  is  often 
of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  men  of  business, 
who  as  a rule  want  references  handy  and  simple, 
and  are  not  concerned  to  work  out  calculations  if 
they  can  get  this  branch  of  work  sufficiently  well 
done  by  others.  In  such  respects  a manual  need 
not  necessarily  clash  with  a handbook  or  with  a 
price  book. 

Starting  with  some  definitions,  the  author  then 
proceeds  to  slightly  notice  the  localities  and 
natures  of  some  of  the  liniebearing  rocks  (in- 
cluding chalk)  which  are  known  in  Great  Britain, 
and  then  launches  into  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement,  which  is  very  thoroughly  treated 

rnore  so,Jn  fact,  than  that  of  the  'manufacture  of 
lime.  Equally  thorough  is  the  chapter  on  the 
various  tests  to  which  Portland  cement  should  be 
subject^,  but  the  differences  in  the  stresses  per 
square  inch  at  various  dates  (see  page  84)  for  neat 
cement  briquettes  and  cement-mortar  briquettes 
respectively  are  not  sufficiently  explained,  nor  is 
the  composition  of  the  mortar  given.  We  note 
aqd  cordially  agree  with  a conclusion  at  which 
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the  author  has  arrived,  viz.,  the  fallacious  nature 
of  the  weight  test  for  Portland  cement,  for  it 
would  be  far  better  to  omit  from  specifications  any 
mention  of  weight  per  bushel.  Especially  inte- 
resting is  the  section  devoted  to  the  hot  water- 
bath,  as  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  mortar  briquettes  for  testing 
cement  for  tensile  strength  ; the  length  of  time, 
usually  twenty-eight  days,  which  has  to  elapse 
before  the  test  can  be  applied,  being  most  incon- 
venient. Hot  water  in  place  of  cold  water 
immersion  reduces  the  twenty-eight  days  to  six. 
It  should,  however,  have  been  noted  that  it  would 
frequently  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a uniform  temperature  in  the  bath  for 
several  days  of  176  Eah.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  actual  strength  of  mortar  for  use  in 
building  is  far  more  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
testing  mortar  briquettes  than  by  testing  heat 
cement  briquettes. 

The  author  tells  us  how  to  restore  the  vitality 
of  damaged  cement,  which  may  be  useful  and 
necessary  for  remote  districts,  but  his  advice  that 
it  should  not  be  kept  more  than  three  months 
without  being  used  is  probably  discreet.  In 
testing  for  fineness  of  grinding,  it  would  be  well, 
as  the  author  suggests,  to  pay  a little  more  atten- 
tion than  is  usually  the  case  to  the  fineness  or 
guage  of  the  wires  in  the  sieve,  and  not  rest  con- 
tented with  merely  specifying  the  number  of 
meshes  per  square  inch.  There  is  a great  varia- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  the  German  rule  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  being  one-half  the  side  of  the 
mesh  opening  would  be  a good  one  for  general 
adoption.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this 
section  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  such  tests 
as  can  be  applied  without  the  use  of  the  tensile 
testing  machine  an<I  moulded  briquettes,  tests  of 
a description  which  are,  indeed,  sometimes,  but 
by  no  means  always,  known  by  those  who  are 
prone  to  style  themselves  “ practical  men  ” The 
modes  of  making  mortar  and  concrete  are  duly 
and  carefully  described,  but  present  no  especial 
features  for  criticism.  Tiiis  manual  forms,  on  the 
whole, _ a very  commendable  addition  to  the 
collection  of  tecimical  works  required  by  those 
who  are  concerned  to  build  with  economy  anti 
witli  skill. 


accommodation,  and  caused  him  to  design  an 
elaborate  system  of  exterior  balconies  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  loss  of  life  by  panic  or  fire.  This 
system  of  balconies,  which  gives  the  whole 
structure  its  individuality,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  makeshifts,  but  unfortunately  it  will  always 
have  to  be  classed  as  such — j.e.,  a jnakeshjft—ix\A 
rank  lower  than  any  good  scheme  of  interior 
staircases.  Emergency  exits  of  any  kind,  even  if 
they  lead  direct  on  to  a balcony,  can  never  be  to 
strongly  recommended  as  the  perfect  arrangement 
of  the  ordinary  routes  of  egress.  If  perfect  in 
themselves  they  may  form  a valuable  auxiliary  in 
case  of  emergency,  but  they  should  be  counted  as 
auxiliaries  o«^',  and  not  as  necessities,  as  in  this 
case,  where  tlie  staircases  alone  cannot  be  termed 
model  ones. 


Thedlrc  Flatnand  d Bnixet/es,  par  Jean  Baes 

Sous-Directeur  de  i'Ecole  des  Arts  Decoralifs! 

Brussels  : K.  Lyon-Claesen. 

The  numlier  of  puldications  describing  individual 
modern  opera-houses  or  theatres  of  importance  is 
.small ; the  cost  of  bringing  out  books  of  this  kind 
IS  so  high  that  the  price  has  to  be  a prohibitive 
one  for_  the  majority  of  architects,  and  their 
rnarket  is  thus  limited  to  libraries  and  public  institu- 
tions. Since  M.  Gamier  s excellent  plates  and 
letterpress  describing  the  I'aris  Opera  House,  the 
only  similar  publication  of  note  has  Iicen  Ilerr 
Auer’s  illustrating  Messrs.  Van  der  Niill  and  Von 
Siccardsbutg.s  new  Vienna  Opera  House ; while 
the  new  “ Hemish  Theatre”  at  Brussels,  designed 
by  M.  Jean  Baes,  published  at  M.  Lyon-Claesen’s 
aieitc-r,  IS  perhaps  the  first  small  theatre  which  has 
been  thus  diustrated.  In  some  sixteen  excellent 
plates  M.  Claesen  has  reproduced  the  architect's 
drawings,  which  were  recently  to  be  seen  on  tlie 
walls  of  the  triennial  Belgian  Sa/ou,  together 
with  some  photographs  of  the  building,  and  this 
combination  makes  the  volume  even  more  valu- 
able than  the  reproduction  of  drawings  only,  as 
has  lieen  the  case  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  The 
reproductions  of  both  drawings  and  photograohs 
are  exceedingly  clear,  and  the  scales  to  which 
they  have  been  prepared  allow  the  student  to 
become  thoroughly  master  of  the  work  shown 
without  the  usual  strain  on  his  eyes.  In  some 
ten  folio  p^es  the  publisher  describes  the  history 
of  the  building  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  architect  planned  it.  As  a supplement  he 
aads  _ a chromo-lithograiih  of  the  proscenium 
archttect  specially  designed  by  the 

The  theatre  dcscril>ed  has  been  erected  on  a 
site  open  on  all  four  sides,  measuring  ?6  metres 
by  25  metres,  or  some  180  ft.  by  So^  ft  The 
audilorium  has  four  tiers,  but  the  stage  is  only  a 
comparatively  sniall  one.  The  erection  of  the 
theatre,  which  had  a difficult  foundation,  took 

da  es  from  iSS^,  i.,.,  after  the  Rini;  Theatre  fire, 
but  prev-ious  to  the  Paris  Opera  Comiqu; 
catastrophe.  The  theatre  regulations  at  Brussels 
were  not  stringent  at  the  lime— in  fact,  their 
to  the  example  set 
by  M.  Baes  m the  careful  planning  of  his  theatre. 


T/ie  Colliery  Afauag-er’s  Handl'ook.  By  Caleb 
Tamely.  London;  Crosby  Lockwood  lic 
Son. 

It  is  probable  that  the  underground  worker,  who 
has  been  so  much  in  evidence  of  late,  has  little 
conception  of  the  immense  amount  of  laborious 
study  necessary,  or  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
which  must  be  taken  in  hand,  before  the  student 
can  hope  to  master  the  science  of  mining.  The 
career  of  the  late  Sir  George  Elliott  affords  a striking 
proof  of  the  value  of  combining  science  and  theory 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  mine  ; but  the  aver- 
age miner  makes  use  of  the  appliances,  and  trusts 
himself  to  the  machinery  devised  by  the  engineer 
and  the  man  of  science,  with  but  a dim  idea  of 
what  has  been  involved  in  the  attainment  of  their 
knowledge.  Certainly  the  general  public  would 
be  surprised  to  find  a work  modestly  described 
as  a handbook,  comprising  considerably  over  600 
pages,  and  dealing  with  some  half  ascore  distinct 
branches  of  science,  devoted  to  an  industry  of  this 
nature. 

The  student  of  coal-mining  may  cerlainly 
consider  himself  fortunate  in  having  access  to 
a work  of  so  comprehensive  a character  as 
this.  _ Everything  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
both  in.  theory  and  practice,  appears  to  be  exhaus- 
tively treated,  the  reader  being  conducted,  above 
grounti  and  under  ground  over  the  various  coal- 
fields of  this  and  other  countries,  wdth  an  occasional 
excursion  to  gold  mines  and  oil-fields.  The  con- 
sideration of  explosives  and  blasting  operations 
introduces  us  to  many  particulars  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  nitro-compounds  which  are  just  now 
associated  in  many  minds  more  with  anarchy  than 
with  coal-mining.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  well  executed,  though  ?l  may  be 
remarked  that,  besides  assisting  the  reader,  they 
appear  calculated  to  form  excellent  advertisements 
for  some  of  the  firms  whose  machinery  and 
appliances  receive  prominence.  We  notice  a large 
number  of  elaborate  and  carefully-expressed 
calculations,  and  “questions  and  answers”  in 
various  branches  of  the  subjects  treated  form  a 
prominent  feature.  Much  of  the  information  given 
in  the  engineering  sections  might  prove  aimosl 
equally  valuable  to  young  men  preparing  for 
occupations  other  than  mining  ; while  interspersed 
among  the  technicalities  with  which  the  work 
necessarily  abounds,  may  be  found  information 
regarding  life  underground  which  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 


Cottage  Sanitation.  By  Hector  Maclean 
Wilson.  With  a preface  by  T.  Tridgin 
Teale,  F.R.S-  Published  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  London:  1S93. 
This  is  a paper  embodying  the  views  of  a few 
gentlemen,  medical  officers  of  health  and  others, 
who  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  in 
October  of  last  year  to  consider  the  drawing  up  of 
some  simple  suggestions  as  to  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  country  vill^es.  The  book  is  little 
more  than  a pamphlet  in  size,  of  twenty-four 
pages,  and  has  evidently  been  purposely  got  up 
in  a cheap  form  to  bring  it  within  everyone’s 
reach.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  subject,  illustrated  by  diagrams  where 
necessary,  and  if  it  were  largely  read  and  acted 
upon  the  reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  rural  sanitary  districts 
would  be  less  melancholy  re.ading  than  they 
generally  are.  Dr.  Poore,  who  writes  on  the 
subject  of  dry  closets  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  would  perhaps  suggest  some  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  jirivies  as  indicated  here ; 
but  in  the  main  the  suggestions  are  such  as  all 
pnitarians  will  be  agreed  about.  The  sections 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  wells  may  be 
fouled  are  most  significant,  if  one  can  get  those 
most  concerned  to  understand  them— that  is  the 
difficulty. 

Methode  Pratique  de  Dessin,  d P Usage  des 
Aspirants aux  P.colesdu  Coiiverncmcnt.  Par  L. 
Rai’Ili.y  (S:  L.  Villette.  Paris:  Pierson  ct 
Cie.  1S93. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  small  books  which 
have  been  written  with  the  object  of  ni:^king  plain 
to  a beginner  the  problems  of  perspective  and 
foreshortening,  and  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen.  The  insiruclions  are  brief,  clear,  and 
practical,  and  the  illustrations  admirable.  The 
object  of  the  whole  book  {an  octavo  of  4S  pages) 
is  to  gjve  a kind  of  general  outline  of  the  meaning 
of  the  art  of  drawing,  and  what  it  endeavours  to 
accomplish  ; and  this  is  so  clearly  clone  that  a 
clever  student  might  make  a great  deal  of  progress 
for  himself  merely  on  the  basis  of  wliat  he  will 
learn  from  this  small  book.  It  might  be  worth 
translating  into  Pinglish. 


liml-'t.  '1;  “rchilect  was 

by  the  narrowness  of  the  site, 
finding  ample  staircase 


which  prevented  his 


Factory  Accounts,  their  Principles  ajul  Practice. 

By  E.  Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  London  : 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 

Industrial  legislation  proceeds  at  such  a pace 
m these  days  that  it  must  be  somewhat  difficult 
for  proprietors  and  overseers  of  factories  to  keep 
up  with  it ; and  it  appears  likely  to  become 
increasingly  embarassing  to  all  employers  of 
labour.  The  authors  of  “ Factory  Accounts,”  in 

their  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  useful 
work,  remark  that  it  has  been  bitiught  as  closely 
^ possible  up  to  date,  and  we  observe  that  there 
is  much  new  information  in  a condensed  form 
regarding  the  later  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts.  Should  a further  edition  be  called  for, 
“t-mployers’  Liability”  will  probably  claim  a 
place— unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  deemed  to 
open  up  too  wide  a field.  The  present  Bill  has 
been  described  as  one  which  will  provide  jilenty 
of  work  for  the  lawyers,  and  it  will  certainly 
exert  some  influence  upon  the  accounts  of  many 
factories  and  various  industries  hitherto  making 
their  own  arrangements  in  regard  to  this  matter  ; 
j^obably  raising  some  complicated  questions  in 
the  case  of  industrial  partnerships  and  other 
co-operative  concerns.  The  general  scoirc  of  this 
work  was  commented  upon  in  the  Builder  on  the 
publication  of  a previous  edition,*  and  its 
reappearance  in  its  present  enlarged  form  affords 
evidence  of  popularity  and  uselulness. 


* Page  308  (January  to  Jui 


,1890). 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Threlkcld  Granite  Conipany  send  us  a 
handsomely  got  up  circular  in  book  form,  in 
regard  to  the  Threlkeld  stone,  which  is  called  a 
granite  incorrectly  {as  they  admit),  but  which  has 
some  of  the  qualities  which  characterise  granite  as 
an  enduring  road  material.  Tlie  testimonials  of 
various  engineers  and  others  as  to  its  behaviour  as 

a road  material  seem  very  satisfactory. Messrs. 

B.  S.  Brownlie  & Co.  send  us  their  illustrated 
catalogue  of  sanitary  ware  in  white  and  yellow 

enamelled  fireclay. Messrs.  J.  H.  Wilson  <1- 

Co.  have  issued  a well-illustrated  and  fully-priced 
catalogue  of  their*  lifting  machinery,  dredgers, 

winding  engines,  t\:c. From  Mr.  J.  II.  Sankey 

we  have  received  a small-sized  catalogue  of  varied 
descriptions  of  brick,  stoneware,  and  tiles,  in- 
cluding blue  and  buffi  stoneware,  chemical  stone- 
ware apparatus,  channels,  traps,  junctions, 
chimney-pots,  and  ornamental  tiles. 


Corresponocnce. 

To  the  Editor  s/ The  Builder. 

THE  ORIENTATION  OF  TEMPLES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Enquirer”  in 
your  issue  of  the  i6th  inst.,  has  put  some  ques- 
tions which  may  very  naturally  occur  in  the  first 
opening  of  the  above  subject,  but  which  can,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  be  very  conclusively  answered. 
As  respects  question  i — “Was  the  star  needed 
at  all  ? ” You,  Sir,  have,  I think,  in  your  leading 
article  of  the  previous  week,  given  a sufficient 
answer  to  thi.s  question  in  showing  the  high 
probability  that  the  Greeks  in  their  temples  of 
earliest  foundation  were  but  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  country  the 
adytum  ol  the  temple  must  have  been  the  point 
of  observation  where  the  light  from  a rising  or 
setting  star  would  be  received  “ through  the 
long  avenues  and  vistas  leading  from  ligiit  to 
gloom,”  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lockyer 
has  pointed  out  that  a ray  of  light  is  guided 
through  the  diaphragms  of  a modern  telescope. 
In  the  Greek  temples  also,  following  Egyptian 
types,  the  adytum  would  have  been  the  place  of 
observation,  and  from  this  point  stars  rising  or 
setting  in  the  general  direction  of  the  axis  ol  the 
temple  could  alone  have  been  seen.  Wc  know 
from  other  sources  (though  it  hardly  needs  argu- 
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from  which  it  is  certain  that,  on  a job  now  com- 
pleting in  London,  where  country-produced  work 
and  London-made  work  (in  about  equal  proportions) 
lias  been  used  from  the  very  beginning  until  this 
moment,  during  a period  extending  over  several 
years,  the  former  is  very  much  indeed  superior  to 
the  work  done  in  London.  Moreover,  we  people  in 
the  country  generally  find  that  London  men  who 
come  into  the  country  to  work  are  inferior  to  country 
workmen,  as  regards  their  ability  to  do  the  best 
work,  and  I have  only  during  this  year  had  a man 
from  London,  who  had  there  been  in  receipt  of  full 
unionist  wages,  come  to  me,  and  when  he  found  the 
character  of  the  work  which  was  done  in  my  estab- 
lishment, asked  to  be  permitted,  at  much  lower 
wages  than  he  has  been  receiving  in  London,  and  at 
a wage  below  the  standard  of  the  men  employed  by 
me,  to  work  with  me  as  improver,  as  he  stated  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  in  London  of  learning  his 
trade,  and  seeing  such  good  work  as  was  done  with 
me  ! 

These  are  facts  of  my  knowledge,  and  they  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  statements  publislied 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  letter. 

A Provincial  Employer  of 
Unionist  Labour. 


cript,  the  most  important  matters.  As  a footnote 
to  the  supplement  to  the  conditions  the  important 
instruction  is  given  that  the  plans  are  to  be  on 
imperial  drawing  paper.  Now,  either  the  Kirkcaldy 
arithmetic  is  defective,  or  it  is  not  known  in  that 
locality  that  the  size  of  imperial  is  30  in.  by  22  in. 
The  length  of  the  site  is  300  ft.,  and  the  scale  is 
fixed  at  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  thus  the 
paper  is  7^  in.  too  small  to  hold  the  ground  plan, 
even  wiinout  a margin.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Kirkcaldy  folks  had  caiTied  their  ideas  of  economy  a 
little  too  far  this  time.  They  want  altogether  too 
good  a bargain.  As,  for  instance,  they  appropriate 
the  plans  awarded  the  second  and  third  premiums  in 
order  that  they  may  adopt  the  good  points  without 
payment,  thus  not  only  stealing  the  author’s  ideas, 
but  depriving  them  of  their  well-finished  drawings. 
In  asking  specifications,  they  also  exact  more  than 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  but  in  reducing  the 
architect's  fee  by  20  per  cent,  they  have  beaten  the 
record.  Jews  are  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  make 
a living  in  Aberdeen,  but  I think  the  Kirkcaldy  folks 
could  give  even  Aberdeen  points.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  corporation  will  recast  their  conditions  in 
accordance  with  the  Institutes'  suggestions. 

Fair  Play'. 


ment)  that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  the 
time  at  night  was  measured  by  the  rising  or 
setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  The  condition  which  has  been  named,  that 
archfeological  probability  has  to  be  observed  in 
this  study,  is  criticised  by  “Enquirer”  as 
“arguing  in  a circle.”  Granted  that  it  is  so: 
but  it  is  a circle  of  very  unusual  extent,  being 
measured  by  26,000  years,  whilst  all  the  examples 
are  confined  to  a segment  of  less  than  1,500.  An 
Orientation  in  Greek  architecture  which  should 
require  a star  coincidence  outside  the  smaller 
limit  would  have  to  be  looked  at  with  great 
suspicion  : but  there  are  no  cases  known  to  me. 

For  solar  temples,  too,  the  choice  is  very  much 
restricted.  I do  not  find  that  there  are  more  than 
eighteen  stars  or  star-groups  which  could  have 
been  used  in  the  entire  zone  of  the  heavens  : even 
if  the  time  limit  introduced  by  archfeological 
probability  were  dispensed  with.  One  of  the 
eighteen  cases  is  that  of  S Aquarii  to  which,  with 
one  or  two  others,  “ Enquirer  ” objects  on  account 
of  its  want  of  brilliancy.  This  objection  may  be 
allowed  to  hold  of  this  particular  star,  but  the 
star  does  not  stand  alone  : it  is  the  representative 
and  centre  of  a conspicuous  and  compact  con- 
stellation. Besides,  in  this  and  every  case  of  the 
stars  of  magnitudes  below  the  first  (not  reckoning 
the  Pleiades  which  are  obviously  exceptional) 
these  stars  are  found  to  have  been  combined  with 
the  orientation  in  such  a manner  that  a rather 
larger  interval  of  time  was  allowed  between  the 
star  waning  and  the  sunrise  than  when  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  were  employed. 

3.  The  cellas  of  the  temples  have  been  in  so 
many  cases  destroyed  that  the  evidences  of 
Western  doorways  have  in  most  cases  been 
obliterated.  They  existed,  however,  in  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius 
at  .Figina  and  at  Corinth,  and  in  no  case  where  I 
have  found  that  a setting  star  agrees  with  the 
orientation  is  there  evidence  of  an  unpieiced 
Western  wall,  excepting  the  Temple  of  Nike- 
Apteros  at  Athens  ; but  the  existing  temple  was 
rebuilt  after  the  Persian  invasion,  long  after  the 
star  had  ceased  to  answer  its  original  purpose. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  site  of  Bassie  appears  to 
have  determined  ils  north  and  south  position  ; it 
certainly  did  so  at  Mycenre  and  the  Gabeiron, 
near  Thebes. 

5.  Previous  to  the  study  of  solar  and  stellar 
orientation  it  was  certainly  a very  reasonable 
theory  to  advance  that  pictuestiueness  of  general 
effect  led  to  so  many  groups  of  buildings  in  Greece 
being  placed  obliquely  to  one  another  ; but  whilst 
granting  the  happy  result,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  this  consideration  could  have  acruated  the 
builders  of  the  very  modest  shrines  which  were 
first  founded  and  which  determined  the  lines  of 
the  more  sumptuous  structures  w'hich  were 
subsequently  raised  on  the  same  sites,  and  in  most 
instances  having  the  same  parallels. 

F.  C.  Penrose. 


TIJE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  REPORT 
ON  FLUSHING  CISTERNS. 

Sir, — As  the  correspondence  in  the  Builder 
and  elsewhere  shows  that  considerable  interest  is 
taken  in  the  experiments  which  the  Sanitary 
Institute  has  recently  carried  out  on  the  flushing 
of  closets  and  drains,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  point  out  for  the  information  of  your  readers 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Institute  as 
a question  of  public  interest,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  information  as  widely  available  as  possible  the 
report,  with  the  tables  and  plans,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  an  excerpt  from  the  Transactions,  and  can 
be  obtained  separately. 

G.  White- Wallis,  Secretary. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  BAD  WORK. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor's  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  I should  imagine  from  liis  remarks  that 
he  is  a supporter  of  trades-unionism  and  not  an  em- 
ployer of  labour,  otherwise  he  would  know  that  what  he 
stales  in  his  second  paragraph  is  contra  to  practical 
experience  at  all  events.  A good  man  on  any  work 
at  full  wages  is  known  always  to  be  the  best  man, 
and  the  cheapest,  whether  it  be  upon  plain  or 
intricate  work,  and  .a  good  man  is  always  worth  his 
money,  and  an  inferior  one — like  everything  which 
is  cheap— is  bad  at  any  price,  and  in  my  e.xperience 
it  is  the  worst  men.  whether  paid  at  a higher  or 
lower  rate,  that  are  discharged  first,  when  occasion 
reejuires  shortening  of  hands,  and  a good  man  can 
always  obtain  employment  anywhere  at  full  wages. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  London  work,  1 should 
like  to  show  Mr.  Taylor  a letter  which  1 have 
received  only  recently  respecting  some  work  which 
has  been  done  in  London  by  unionists,  and  if  he  did 
not  alter  bis  opinion  I am  afraid  his  mind  is  hardly 
open  to  conversion,  1 am  also  in  possession  of  facts 


BATH  PUMP-ROOM  COMPklTITION. 

Sir, — While  I cannot  concede  one  iota  of  my 
original  view,  I can  and  do  say  that  if  a competition 
be  invited  on  the  clear  understanding  at  the  outset 
that  the  dictum  of  the  "adviser  " is  not  binding  on 
either  side,  there  can  of  course  be  no  injury 
whatever  done,  each  side  knowing  its  exact  posi- 
tion; but  I still  maintain  that  the  "award"  of  an 
arbitrator  (for  such  the  "assessor"  surely  _ is,  or 
should  be),  cannot  be  set  aside  without  injustice  and 
injury  to  the  competing  architects,  nor  indeed  to 
the  committee  inviting  them  (unless  the  arbiter  s 
opinion  is  on  a par  with  that  of  the  umpire  in  a 
cricket  match  who  said,  when  appealed  to  for  a 
decision,  '*  If  you’ll  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I wasn't 
looking,  but  if  he  does  it  again  he'll  be  out "),  but 
arbiters  are,  methinks,  usually  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  men  of  evident  ability  and  honour,  and 
therefore  their  judgment  as  experts  should  surely  be 
of  more  value  than  those  of  the  general  public  (from 
whose  ranks  committees  come),  whose  opinion  seems 
bounded  by  the  dictum  " I know  what  1 like."  In 
, a word,  if  he  is  merely  an  "adviser"  he  cannot  be 
called  an  " assessor." 

For  some  years  I have  kept  clear  of  competitions, 
and  only  move  now  in  the  honest  belief  that  what  I 
advance  is  the  only  way  to  secure  fair  play  on  both 
sides,  unless  it  is  conceded  without  a struggle  that 
our  professional  brethren  are  so  unimportant  that 
they  must  perforce  accept,  and  that  without  ques- 
tion, any  judgment  meted  out  to  them. 

E.  SwiNi'F.N  Harris,  F.R.I.B.A. 

■*,*  We  think  our  correspondent  is  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"assessor."  We  take  it  that  an  assessor  is  a 
person  who  sits  by  and  advises  as  an  expert.*  If 
the  architectural  profession  choose  to  agree  not  to 
go  into  any  competitions  unless  the  assessor  makes 
the  award  absolutely  and  chooses  the  architect  who 
is  to  carry  out  the  building,  they  may  get  that,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  pull  the  cord  too  light, 
and  end  in  squeezing  out  the  assessor  altogether. 
And  our  correspondent,  like  some  other  persons, 
does  not  seem  to  see  that  there  may  be  disadvantages 
in  giving  absolute  power  to  the  assessor.  He  may 
be  a very  eminent  architect,  but  he  is  an  individual, 
and  has  possibly  strong  predilections  in  favour  of 
one  style  or  one  method  of  planning,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  he  will  choose  the  design  which  most 
accords  with  his  own  tastes,  and  that  the  man  will 
win  who  knows  his  tastes  and  consults  them.  The 
case  is  %'ery  similar  to  that  of  judge  and  jury.  The 
judge  in  a court  of  law  is  nearly  always  a much 
abler  man,  and  knowing  much  more  about  law,  than 
any  one  on  the  jury  ; but  he  is  a single  person  and 
liable  to  the  prejudices  of  a single  person,  and  the 
jury  are  provided  to  obviate  that  danger.  He 
advises  and  instructs  the  jury,  and  they  find  the 
verdict,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interests  of 
justice  are  safer  on  that  system  than  if  the  judge  gave 
the  verdict.  Why  should  not  the  same  reasoning 
apply  to  the  case  of  assessor  and  committee  9I^Ed. 


KIRKCALDY  HALLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — One  would  expect  that  in  such  competitions 
as  this,  instituted  by  an  honourable  corporation, 
the  conditions  would  be  honourable  and  fair  to  both 
the  corporation  and  the  profession,  and  that  the 
competition  would  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Evidently  no  competent  party  has  been 
advising  the  corporation  as  to  the  conditions,  for  a 
circular  with  five  conditions  comes  as  a supplement 
to  the  first  documenl,  containing,  like  a lady's  post- 


* Since  the  .above  was  written,  we  have  referred  to 
Web.ster'a  Dictionary,  and  find  ‘‘ a.ssessor ''  defined  gener. 
ally  a.s  “ one  who  sits  beside  ; the  assistant  of  a judge.’’  It 
is  more  pari  icul.arly  defined  as  “ one  appointed  or  elected 
to  assist  .a  judge  or  magistrate  with  his  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  be  decided  ; as  legal  assessors,  nautical 
assessors.”  This,  it  will  be  seen,  entirely  disposes  of  the 
idea  that  many  architects  seem  to  have,  that  the  term 
“ assessor  ” in  itself  implies  the  power  of  absoiute  dedsion  : 
it  rather  implies  the  contrary.  The  ‘‘  assessor  " is  in  ordi- 
nary acceptation  an  adviser,  not  a judge. — Ed. 


PRIME  COST. 

Sir,— A great  difficulty  by  which  architects  are 
dften  beset  is  that  of  dealing  with  "Prime  Cost" 
provisional  sums.  It  is  usual  to  define  "prime 
cost"  items  somewhat  as  follows: — "All  items 
marked  as  " P.  C."  mean  prime  cost  value  at  works, 
and  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  profit 
the  contractor  may  desire,  charge  for  packing, 
carriage,  and  fixing,  are  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
named  in  each  case." 

If  the  amount  specified  is  fully  spent,  then  the 
contractor  tries  to  force  a further  allowance  from 
the  manufacturer.  Or  if  it  is  in  the  provinces,  the 
architect  goes  to  the  ironmonger,  for  instance, 
chooses  stoves  up  to  the  full  amount  specified,  after 
having  deducted  the  15  or  20  per  cent,  discount,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  contractor  refuses  to  pay  the 
ironmonger  the  full  amount  due. 

Now,  Sir,  is  this  " primecosl"  condition  a mistake 
altogether  ? Is  it  the  business  of  the  contractor  and 
not  of  the  architect  and  liis  client? 

If  some  of  your  readers  who  have  carefully 
thought  this  matter  out  would  give  us  the  benefit 
thereof  and  also  of  their  experience,  I am  sure  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  many  young  practitioners, 
and  perhaps  even  to  older  ones.  G.  W.  L. 

*»*  Y'e  should  say  it  is  a matter  for  tlie  con- 
tractor. The  architect  merely  names  the  value  as  a 
rough  definition  of  the  class  of  goods  he  wants.  — Iu\ 


Ube  Stuhent’s  Colunm. 

GEOLOGY,— XXVn. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 

■ EOLOGICAL  maps  relating  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  of  two  classes— those  made 
(a)  by  private  individuals,  and  {b)  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  Geological  Survey. 

Of  the  former  class  we  have  but  little  to  say. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  drawn  up  to 
elucidate  the  structure  of  some  new  or  little- 
known  region,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
by  some  thesis  published  in  the  Journal,  or 
“Transactions,”  of  a learned  society.  Such 
maps,  necessarily,  are  not  publislied  on  any 
particular  plan,  and  may  be  described  as^  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  useful  information 
dealing  with  special  districts.  We  find  a 
large  number  of  maps,  more  or  less  authentic, 
referring  to  mining  regions  ; to  tracts  of  country 
proposed,  or  about  to  be  absorbed  in  some 
scheme  of  water  supply ; to  areas  affected  by 
certain  diseases  ; and  so  forth.  Then  we  have 
general  geological  maps  of  the  British  Isles,  for 
the  most  part  of  a rather  sketchy  nature,  and  not 
of  much  value,  except  when  compiled  from  the 
official  sources  about  to  be  mentioned.  Many  of 
these  productions  of  private  individuals  are  of 
sterling  worth,  and  frequently  treat  of  subjects 
not  adequately  dealt  with  elsewhere ; but  the 
majority  are  comparatively  worthless,  having 
been  in  too  many  instances  drawn  up  hurriedly, 
on  very  imperfect  data,  to  urge  the  claims  of 
some  pet  theory. 

The  Yvork  of  the  Government  Geological 
Survey,  however,  is  of  a very  different  character. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected  of  an  organisation 
of  that  kind,  there  is  at  any  rate  a rnethod  in 
everytliing  done  ; the  maps,  except  in  certain 
cases  presently  to  be  referred  to,  have  a distinct 
relation  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  country 
has  been  systematically  surveyed.  In  con- 
structing their  maps  the  Geological  Surveyors 
have,  with  a few  unimportant  exceptions,,  used 
the  topographical  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
as  a basis,  these  latter  merely  having  the 
. geological  information  added  to  them-  The 
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original  field  surveys  are  done  on  the  sc?le  of 
6 in.  to  one  mile  in  those  districts  where  maps  of 
that  scale  are  available  ; in  other  parts,  maps  on 
the  I -in.  scale  are  used  as  a topographical  basis. 
The  official  catalogue  states  that  where  the 
districts  contain  coal-bearing  strata,  or  other 
mineral-bearing  rocks  of  commercial  importance 
requiring  greater  detailed  information,  the 
original  survey  upon  the  6-in.  scale  has,  in  most 
instances,  been  engraved  and  published.  In  all 
cases  the  geology  mapped  in  the  field  upon  the 
6-in.  scale  is  reduced  and  published  upon  the 
I -in.  maps,  which  then  constitute  the  general 
geological  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; and 
on  this  scale  the  whole  will  be  published  as 
each  individual  sheet  is  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a geological  index- 
map  of\N  ales,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
on  the  scale  of  i in.  to  four  miles,  has  been 
published  for  some  years  ; and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  same  is  now  being  done  in  regard  to 
the  \vhoIe  of  England,  the  first  few  index  maps 
having  been  recently  issued.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  maps  on  this  manageable  scale  will  be 
found  more  useful  for  general  reference  than  the 
larger  scale  maps  alluded  to,  though  they  cannot, 
of  course,  compete  with  the  latter  w here  accurate 
detailed  information  is  required. 

The  I -in.  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  of 
two  kinds  : those  dealing  with  (a)  the  general 
rock  masses — called  “Solid”  maps;  and  {/>)  the 
superhcial  sands,  gravels,  &c.--known  as  “ Drift  ” 
maps.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  we 
may  profitably  glance  at  the  class  of  information 
conveyed  by  them,  in  common  with  other  maps 
of  the  Survey  ; the  student  will  then  see  in  what 
way  they  assist  the  architect  and  engineer. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a general  principle 
that  the  prime  object  of  the  Survey  is  to  construct 
accurate  geological  maps  of  the  country  ; and  no 
one  will  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Survey  has 
been  found  wanting  in  that  respect.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  public 
was  not  wholly  prepared  to  find  that  this  prime 
object  so  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  officials 
concerned  that  many  other  things  which  might 
be  legitimately  regarded  as  part  of  the  Survey 
work,  have,  at  best,  received  but  scant  con- 
sideration. \\  hat  is  an  official  geological  map,  as 
exemplified  by  specimens  of  English  production  ? 

It  IS  one  on  which  the  limits  between  divers 
geological  formations  are  carefully  drawn,  and 
where  distinctions  are  made  between  various 
other  classes  of  rock.  It  shows  by  graphic 
methods  the  relation  in  the  field  between  these 
groups  ; whether  they  are  horizontal,  vertical, 
inclined,  or  unconformable  to  each  other ; 
whether  thrown  into  contortions,  anticlines,  or 
synclines,  and  whether  faulted  or  not.  It 
denotes  sites  where  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  or 
other  useful  metal  occurs,  and  gives  the  outcrop 
and  general  position  of  coal  seams,  where 
possible.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mapping  applies  only  to  what  occurs  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  outcrop  of  the 
solid  rocks  ; for  information  concerning 
the  structure  below  the  surface,  the  student  must 
consult  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  pub- 
lished by  the  Survey. 

Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  these 
maps  are  very  useful ; and  so  they  are  to  the 
geologist  who  contents  himself  with  the  philo- 
sophical a^ect  of  the  science  alone  ; but  they  arc 
by  no  means  as  useful  as  they  might  be  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  From  the  coal-miners’ 
point  of  view  they  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  ; but 
the  engineer  is  not  catered  for  at  all,  except  in  a 
general  way.  We  have  said  that  the  maps 
show  the  extent  and  positions  of  the  out- 
crops of  geological  formations  and  rock  masses 
\\e  may  remind  the  student  that  the  dividing 
line  between  one  formation  and  another  5 
determined  not  by  the  change  in  lithological 
character  of  the  Ire.ls,  but  by  the  gen'eral 
lacies  of  their  included  organic  remains.  From 
the  purely  scientific  i^int  of  view  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  this,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  governing  all  stratigraphical  geology. 

Hut  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Inmndary  lines  have  very  little  significance 
from  a practical  aspect.  The  engineer  wants  to 
know-  at  a glance  whether  this  or  that  site  U 
suitable  for  constructing  a reservoir  upon' 
whether  soils  in  a given  district  are  porous  or 
impervious  ; if  the  ground  will  permit  of  an 
embankment  or  culling  being  easily  made ; the 
sites  of  wells,  &c.  In  other  words,  he  wants  a 
niap  constructed  to  show  the  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  solid  rocks,  so  that  if  a clav 
passes  into  a sand,  and  the  latter  into  gravel  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  easUy  ascertaining 
the  fact.  W e abstain  from  commenting  on  the 


inestimable  boon  that  would  be  conferred  upon 
agriculture  by  such  maps,  especially  were  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soils  freely  given. 
Maps  of  this  kind  are  not  impracticable,  as 
witness  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  and  Belgian 
geological  surveys. 

The  maps  on  the  l-in.  scale  are  published 
in  sheets  and  quarter-sheets.  The  “solid” 
edition  is,  for  the  most  part,  done  on  the  old 
series  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  so  that  whilst  they 
leave  but  little  to  be  desired  from  a geological 
point  of  view,  the  topography  is  frequently  very  in- 
correct. The  working  geologist  usually  transfers  the 
boundary  lines  from  the  old  maps  to  the  new,  but 
anyone  who  has  essayed  in  that  direction  knows 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  “solid  ” edition 
marks  the  distribution  of  rocks  beneath  super- 
ficial deposits,  where  such  exist;  the  “drift” 
shows  the  occurrence  of  all  superficial  deposits, 
as  well  as  the  solid  rocks  where  these  latter 
actually  crop  out.  The  “drift”  edition,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  being  completed,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  as  giving  more  precise  information, 
whilst  the  topography  is  more  up  to  dale. 

A word  or  two  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
scale  of  our  English  maps.  For  working  purposes 
in  the  field  the  i-in.  map  is  too  small  ; all  who 
have  practically  used  the  larger  scale  (from.  2-53 
to  3’i6  in. ) geological  maps  on  the  Continent  will 
endorse  this  observation.  On  the  other  hand, 
except  for  very  detailed  work,  the  6-in.  scale  is 
too  large.  We  should  not  forget,  however,  that 
ours  is  the  pioneer  Geological  Survey  of  the 
world,  and  that  others  have  naturally  profited  by 
our  experience. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  geology  has 
played  a much  mote  conspicuous  in  archi- 
tectural matters  than  most  architects  are  aware  of. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  railways,  the  character  and 
style  of  buildings  were  largely  dependent  on  the 
local  distribution  of  building  material.  As 
Simonin  says* — “ Si  Genes  est  une  ville  de  marbre, 
elle  le  doit  aux  montagnes  voisines  de  Carrare. 
Paris  est  bati  de  pierre.s  de  taille  et  de  moellons 
qu’il  emprunte  a ses  carrieres,  landisque  Londres, 
qui  repose  sur  I’argilc,  n’est  qu’une  ville  de 
briques.” 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  magnificent 
Elizabethan  structures  so  commonly  found  in 
areas  where  Jurassic  rocks  abound,  to  a large 
extent  owe  their  presence  on  the  spots  where 
they  exist,  to  the  close  proximity  of  good 
freestone.  No  one  sees  such  structures,  except 
as  a rarity,  far  away  from  stone  districts.  The 
reason  why  churches  in  areas  where  chalk  crojis 
out  have  been  so  frequently  built  of  flint  is  not  far 
to  seek  ; neither  is  there  much  difficulty,  in  face 
of  the  abundance  of  red  sandstone  in  the  vicinity, 
in  understanding  why  such  a city— say,  as 
Chester— is  so  largely  constructed  of  red  stone  ; 
nor  why  granite,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
other  stone,  is  used  in  Aberdeen,  imparting  such 
a special  character  to  its  edifices  as  to  earn  for 
it  the  title  of  the  “ granite  city.” 

But  if  this  is  so  in  regard  to  mansion-houses 
and  large  towns,  how  much  more  strikingly 
apparent  does  it  become  in  rural  districts,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  is  imprinted  on  every 
hamlet. 


OBITUAR  y. 

Mk.  W.  F.  WOODINGTON,  .A.R.A.— On  tlic  24lh 
insl.  the  death  took  place  of  Mr.  William  Frederick 
^\oQdington.  .\.R.,\.,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  at  his  residence,  51.  Hayler-road,  Brixton- 
hill,  S.W.  Mr.  Woodington  contributed  to  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition  for  sculpture  a model 
of  •' Milton  and  his  Daughters.”  He  also  executed 
one  of  the  large  reliefs.  "The  Battle  of  the  Nile," 
for  the  pedestal  of  the  Nelson  Monument,  and 
subsequently  the  bas-reliefs  for  the  chapel  con- 
taining the  Wellington  Monument  in  St,  Paul's. 
Among  his  portrait  statues  and  busts  are  the  six 
statues  of  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Columbus,  Galileo,  and  Mercator 
for  the  New  Excliange,  Liverpool,  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  architect. 
The  large  marble  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  Pa-vton  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  measures  8 ft.  6 in.  high  is 
by  him,  as  also  a bust  of  Mr.  M'Dowell,  one’ of 
the  series  of  portrait  busts  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Woodington  was,  besides,  a painter, 
and  studied  in  the  life-school  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Among  his  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy  were 
“The  Angels  directing  the  Shepherds  to  Bethlehem  " 
(i8?3).  and  "Job  and  his  Friends  " (1855). 

Mr.  William  Watkiss  LLOVD.-On  the  22nd 
msL  the  death  took  place  of  Mr.  William  Watkiss 
Lloyd  who  died  after  a short  illness,  in  London. 
According  to  the  Times  he  was  born  in  1813.  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Grammar  School, 


Newcastle.  In  the  thirties,  when  antiquarians  were 
rarer  than  they  are  at  present,  Mr.  Lloyd  was  an 
acknowledged  expert.  The  result  of  his  wide 
culture,  even  at  so  early  an  age,  first  appeared  in 
print  in  1845  in  an  essay  upon  the  Zanlhian  Marbles, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Fellows.  An  interval  of 
nine  years  followed,  during  which  lime  be  wrote 
much  and  published  little,  if  anything.  "The 
Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  with 
notes  by  J.  W.  Singer,  together  with  the  life  of  the 
poet  and  critical  essays  on  the  plays  bv  W.  W’. 
Lloyd,"  appeared  in  1843.  In  1834  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
elected  to  the  membership  of  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
He  wrote  many  (realises  upon  both  the  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  the  Periclean  lime,  chiefly  in 
journ.als.  In  1865  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate 
publislied  " Christianity  in  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
referred  to  Artistic  Treatment  and  Historic  Fact." 
The  year  1866  produced  " Raphael  in  the  Vatican,” 
an  essay  upon  philosophy,  theology,  and  poetry  in 
the  age  and  the  art  of  Raphael.  " The  History  of 
Sicily  to  the  .Athenian  War,  with  elucidations  of  the 
Sicilian  Odes  of  Pindar,"  was  published  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  1872.  "The  Age  of  Pericles"  (Mac- 
millan) followed  in  1875.  The  British  Museum  is  to 
receive  into  its  keeping  the  entire  collection  of  Mr. 
Lloyd's  published  as  well  as  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. .Among  the  latter  are  a " Further  History 
of  Greece,”  "The  Century  of  Michelangelo,” 
besides  invaluable  materials  and  the  results  of  re- 
search concerning  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing. His  last  printed  work  is  upon  the  central 
groups  of  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Mr. 
I.loyd  was  a corresponding  member  of  the  .Arch.aio- 
logical  Societies  of  Rome  and  Palermo.  .\t  one 
time  lie  was  a very  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Builder.  In  later  years  be  only  contributed  occa- 
sionally, but  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  several  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns  from  time  \to  time  during 
the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  the  optical 
proportions  of  Greek  temples,  based  on  a very 
careful  consideration  of  minutire  of  measurement. 
Some  of  these  were  signed  by  his  name,  but  some 
other  unsigned  articles  of  a similar  nature  are  dlso 
by  him. 

Mr.  William  John  Mettam. — .At  the  last 
moment  we  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mettam.  architect,  of  Leeds.  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  who  at  the  lime  of  his  death  was 
President  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshiie  Architectural 
Society.  Mr.  Mettam  died  from  pneumonia 
following  on  influenza.  His  loss  is  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  Leeds.  .As  a member  of 
the  profession  he  was  active  in  doing  all  in  bis 
power  to  uphold  a high  standard  of  professional 
honour. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEIV.S. 
Restoration  OF  S r.  Peter'sChurch.Market- 
Bosworth. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Market-Bosworth, 
has  just  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  .An  organ 
has  been  erected,  and  the  seats  of  the  church  have 
been  widened.  The  work  has  included  tlie  erection 
of  a reredos,  the  placing  of  a screen  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  church, 
the  adornment  ot  the  chancel,  the  erection  of  a new 
pulpit,  and  genenal  repairs  to  the  e.\terior  of  the 
church  fabric.  The  reredos  is  of  oak.  The  pulpit 
and  screen  are  also  of  oak.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  pulpit  is  divided  into  lour  niches,  with  cusped 
and  canopied  heads,  the  spaces  between  being 
diapered.  The  niches  between  contain  statuettes 
representing  Moses,  Elijah.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Peter,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church.  The 
chancel  screen  is  an  arcade  of  five  bays  with  tracery 
and  carved  and  moulded  cornice  and  cresting,  the 
centre  portion  being  raised  above  the  rest,  and  is 
finished  with  a cross  flanked  by  two  angels  bearing 
scrolls.  Other  work  on  the  church  includes  the 
clearing  off  the  plaster  from  the  chancel  waits,  and 
re-pointing  throughout,  reinstating  the  stone-work, 
excavating  for  and  forming  chamber  under  the 
organ,  fitting  up  the  chancel  with  wroiigbt-iron  gas- 
pendants,  and  the  provision  of  a carved  Litany  desk. 
On  the  exterior,  all  the  fabric  walls  and  lovser  have 
been  repointed,  and  a drainage  and  gutter  of  concrete 
have  been  placed  round  the  foundation  of  the 
church.  The  work  throughout  has  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Clias.  E.  Deacon,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  by  the 
following  : — Car%’ed  work  in  reredos,  organ,  screen, 
pulpit,  Src. , and  the  stone  statutes,  by  Messrs. 
Harry  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter.  The  organ,  by  Mr. 
Porritt,  of  Leicester.  The  general  restoration  of  the 
walls,  &c..  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Market  Bosworth.  The 
gas  pendants  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Singer  &• 
.Sons,  of  ITome.  The  marble  and  mosaic  work  by 
Messrs.  Swift,  of  I.iverpool,  and  the  white  silk  altar 
frontal  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Brown  & Son,  of 
Manchester. 

Truant  School,  Lichfield.— The  Midland 
Truant  School  at  Lichfield,  situated  on  Beacon  Hill, 
is  to  be  opened  next  week.  The  school  has  been 
erected  to  receive  100  truant  boys,  with  school 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  every  requisite  accommo- 
dation. In  connexion  is  a house  for  a resident 
superintendent  and  matron,  and  provision  for  three 
masters  and  servants  to  live  on  the  premises.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  Stevenson,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 
whose  plans  were  placed  first  in  an  open  com- 
petition. The  contract  for  the  building  amounted 
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to  11,605/,,  find  the  buildings  have  been  upwards 
of  a year  in  course  of  construction.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Thomas  Lowe  & Sons,  of 
Bvirton-on-Trent.  The  clerk  of  works  has  been 
Mr.  Joseph  Rice,  of  Burton-on-l'rent.  The  building 
is  in  tlie  Renaissance  style.  The  principal  portions 
of  the  premises  are  three  stories  high,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  Penrhyn  blue  slates  and  red-ridged 
tiles.  The  building  stands  about  70  ft.  from  the 
road,  is  142  ft.  6 in.  by  145  ft.  9 in.  in  area,  and  is 
to  have  a front  boundary  wall  of  Derbyshire  grit- 
stone. The  building  is  approached  by  a large 
entrance  hall,  with  dining  hall  on  one  side  and 
school-room  and  class-room  on  the  other,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  is  a board-room  or  superintendent's 
office.  Within  easy  distance  are  dressing-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  swimming-bath  for  the  boys.  Three 
rows  of  sprays  are  erected,  each  row  accommodating 
si-xteen  boys.  The  swimming-bath  is  19  ft. 
by  10  ft.  in  measurement,  and  rises  from 
3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.  in  depth.  This  is  heated 
by  a low  pressure  circulating  boiler.  Beyond 
is  situated  a tailors’  shop,  25  ft.  by  20  ft. 
Near  the  tailors'  shop  is  the  receiving  department, 
fitted  up  with  bath,  fumigating  and  disinfecting 
oven,  and  clothes  store,  where  the  old  clothing  is 
stowed  away.  On  the  first  floor  are  three  dormi- 
tories, two  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  each  and  one  25  ft.  by 
18  ft. , and  four  rooms  for  masters.  The  masters’ 
rooms  are  all  supplied  with  inspection  windows. 
On  the  second  floor  an  infirmary  is  constructed,  and 
it  comprises  day  and  sick  wards  and  nurse's  room. 
Connected  with  the  institution  is  a laundry,  26  ft.  3 in. 
by  16  ft.,  which  is  fitted  with  Bradford’s  patent 
clothes-horses  and  healing  chamber,  and  supple- 
mented with  other  modern  appliances.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  building  are  constructed  kitchen,  scullery, 
stores,  servants’  hall,  servery,  needle  room,  &c.  To 
the  front  of  the  building  on  the  same  side,  at  the 
corner  nearest  to  Lichfield,  the  superintendent's 
house  is  situated.  Adjoining  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
house  is  the  officers'  mess  room,  fitted  with  an  in- 
spection window.  Under  the  domestic  offices  are 
placed  a boiler  for  heating  the  buildings  and  a steam 
boiler  for  the  cooking  apparatus  in  the  kitchen.  At 
the  back  of  the  school  is  an  asphalted  drill-yard 
about  100  ft.  square,  with  a covered  drill-shed  48  ft. 
by  18  ft.  at  the  end.  In  connexion  with  the  schools 
an  isolated  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  has  been 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  ground.  It  pro- 
vides for  four  beds,  and  consists  of  sick  and  day 
wards,  bath-room  and  lavatory,  nurse's  room, 
kitchen,  store,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  school  build- 
ings are  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system,  while  in  the  dining-hal!  and  school-rooms 
open  fire-grates  are  provided.  The  hall  and 
dormitories  are  supplied  with  radiators,  and  the  foul 
air  in  the  main  blocks  is  extracted  by  means  of 
Boyle's  ventilators  connected  to  trunks  in  the  roofs. 
The  entrance-hall,  dining-hall,  school  and  class- 
rooms, and  kitchen  and  scullery  have  dados  of  white 
glazed  bricks.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
fittings  have  been  as  follows  ; — Heating  and  cooking 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co., 
Sheflield  ; jet  lavatories  and  sanitary  appliances, 
Messrs.  B.  Finch  & Co.,  London  ; laundry  require- 
ments. Messrs.  Tiiomas  Bradford  & Co.,  Man- 
chester; locks,  &c. , Messrs.  J.  M.  Harlow  & Co., 
Burion-on-Trent ; and  furniture,  Mr.  A.  R.  Dean, 
Birmingham. 

CoNSTiTUTiON.\L  CLUB,  Hari.esden. — The  new 
quarters  of  the  Harlesden  Constitutional  Club, 
situated  in  St.  Mary's-road,  were  opened  on  the  i8th 
inst.  by  Earl  Cadogan.  The  new  building  contains 
a concert-hall,  capable  of  seating  500  persons.  A 
fixed  stage  has  been  erected  in  the  hall,  together 
with  dressing-rooms.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is 
a reading-room  ; while  the  upper  rooms  are  set 
apart  for  the  various  social  needs  of  the  members, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  officials.  Billiard-rooms  have 
also  been  provided.  Tlie  total  cost  of  the  buildings 
and  fittings  is  4,000/.,  Mr.  Shaw  being  the  architect. 

iNi'ANTS'  School,  Llandaff. — The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  recently  opened  the  new  infants'  school 
erected  in  contiguity  to  the  Llandaff  National  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Schools.  The  new  school  is  a stone 
building,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Roger, 
contractor,  after  designs  ptepared  by  Mr.  Halliday, 
architect. 

Club  Buildincs.'Wolverhampton.— A working 
men's  club  is  being  erected  in  North-road,  Wolver- 
hampton. Messrs.  C.  Manton  & Sons,  of  Chapelash, 
Wolverhampton,  are  the  architects.  Messrs. 
Jones  & Altwood,  engineers,  of  Stourbridge,  will 
supply  the  heating  apparatus,  and  Messrs.  Butler 
Brothers,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  the  contractors. 

Building  Work  in  Aberdeen.— Although  the 
various  industries  in  Aberdeen  have,  as  a rule, 
experienced  depression  during  the  past  year,  the 
building  trade  has  met  with  busy  times.  A great 
many  tenemented  dwelling-houses  have  been  erected, 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  north-western  suburbs, 
and  also  in  what  is  practically  the  new  town,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Dee.  Among  the  more 
prominent  public  buildings  at  present  going  on  are 
the  following  ; — New  police  buildings,  Lodge  Walk  ; 
hospital  at  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  ; administrative 
block,  Roy.al  Infirmary ; electric  lighting  station, 
Cotton-street ; extension  of  City  Hospital,  Park-road 
and  Urquhart-road  ; Salvation  Army  citadel,  Castle- 
street  ; new  Baptist  Church,  Gilcomston  Park  ; new 
Holburn  Free  Church,  Great  Western-road ; 


additions  to  Nazareth  House  Industrial  School  and 
House  of  Refuge,  Claremont-street : newspaper 
office.  Broad-street ; extension  of  Marischal  College  ; 
additions  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Huntley-street  : ditto 
at  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belmont-sti'cet  ; and 
the  extensive  additions  at  the  Trinity  Hall,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  best  classification  that  can  be  made  of  the 
plans  of  now  buildings  sanctioned  by  the  Town 
Council  during  the  year  from  January  to  December 
inclusive Blocks  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses 
combined,  15  ; dwelling-houses  alone,  166  ; cottages, 
7 ; workshops,  factories,  and  warehouses  (including 
several  rebuildings  after  fires,  &c. ),  30;  alterations 
and  additions  on  premises  of  various  descriptions. 
57;  churches,  public  halls,  schools,  &c. , 14;  and 
miscellaneous,  28.  What  are  described  as  ' ‘ dwelling- 
houses  " will  accommodate  on  an  average  six  families. 
As  a family  averages  five,  provision  would  thus  be 
made  for  upwards  of  5,000  persons.  The  population  of 
the  city,  however,  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  2.000 
only  per  annum  ; and  as  the  Burgh  Assessor  in 
April  reported  as  vacant  houses  for  993  families,  it 
is  evident  that,  although  170  tenements  were  closed 
by  the  public  health  authorities  as  uninhabitable, 
new  house-building  is  being  overdone,  and  a lull  is 
likely  to  ensue  in  that  department  after  the  removal 
term  in  May  next.  In  the  monumental  and  orna- 
mental granite  works  trade  has  been  flatter  during 
the  year  : and,  chiefly  owing  to  financial  disorgani- 
sation and  other  causes  in  Americ-i.  from  which  a 
large  demand  used  to  come,  granite  merchants  had 
to  pay  off  a considerable  number  of  hands,  while 
numbers  of  workmen  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  had  to  return  to  .-\berdeen  as  poor  as 
they  went,  work  having  fallen  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  A good  many  men  otherwise  out  of 
work  were  employed  by  the  Town  Council  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  gasholder,  but  their  task  is 
now  about  completed,  and  unskilled  labourers 
generally  find  difficulty  in  getting  work.  The 
Tramways  Company  intend  to  double  the  line  in  the 
George-strect  section  where  the  width  of  the  street 
admits,  and  to  extend  their  Holburn-.street  line  to 
Old  Bridge  of  Dee.  and  have  deposited  a private 
Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  requisite  authority.  The 
35,000/.  scheme  for  new  promenade,  electric  tramway, 
and  new  pavillion  in  connection  with  the  sea-bathing 
station  has  collapsed,  and  a much  smaller  affair — 
pavilion,  &c.,  to  cost  about  3,000/. — is  now 
proposed. 

Proposed  Church.  Barton,  Preston.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  proposed  new  Church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Barton,  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mr.  R. 
Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton,  and  Surveyor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  for  the  Diocese  of 
Manchester,  should  be  appointed  architect  for  the 
building,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  push  matters 
forward  with  a view  to  commencing  building  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  in  the  year  1894.  The  new 
church  is  estimated  to  cost  about  5,000/.,  and  is 
being  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  The 
seating  accommodation  provided  will  be  for  420 
persons. 

Restoration  of  Shipley  Church,  Susse.x, — 
The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Shipley,  has  just 
been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North  Walsingham.  The 
whole  of  the  Monework  has  been  overhauled  and 
repaired,  the  north  aisle  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  ; 
a new  vestry  has  been  added  on  the  north  side  ; and 
the  whole  of  the  outside  walls  stripped  of  the  rough 
cast,  and  the  stonework  repointed.  Much  plaster 
has  also  been  removed  from  the  interior,  and  the 
Norman  work  and  corbels  of  the  tower  arches 
have  been  revealed.  The  church  now  possesses  an 
oaken  roof ; and  the  seating  throughout  is  also  in 
oak,  with  Gothic  carving  on  the  ends.  A carved 
oak  pulpit  and  a brass  lectern  have  been  presented. 

1 ♦ I 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Purification  of  the  Mersey  and  Irweli. 
Rivers. — The  Stockport  Corporation  have  com- 
menced to  enter  into  contracts  for  carrying  out  the 
works  of  the  extensive  scheme  for  intercepting 
sewers  to  divert  and  treat  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of 
the  borough,  to  prevent  the  same  polluting  the  river. 
The  main  sewer  of  the  works  is  7 ft.  diameter,  to  be 
laid  at  from  15  ft.  to  60  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  sewers  will  skirt  the  rivers  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Mersey  and  Tame  within  the  borough, 
except  a portion  of  the  outfall,  which  will  be  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mersey.  The  works  of  the  outfall 
will  consist  of  eight  large  reservoirs,  into  which  the 
sewage  will  be  pumped  from  the  main  sewer,  about 
17  ft.  in  height,  and  afterwards  passed  through  some 
seventy-five  acres  of  land,  which  will  act  as  a filter, 
on  which  the  effluent  sewage  from  the  tanks  will  be 
applied  intermittently  before  it  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  structural  works 
are  estimated  to  cost  95,000/.,  exclusive  of  land 
purchase.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Manchester,  is  the  engineer  for  the  works,  and 
Messrs.  T.  & W.  Meadows,  Stockport,  have  pro- 
visionally obtained  the  contract  for  the  first  section 
of  the  sewer  at  the  sum  of  33,500/. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Birkdale,  Lancashire.— 
On  the  2oth  inst.,  at  the  Birkdale  Town  Hall, 


Major-General  C.  Phipps  Carey  held  an  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board  into  the 
application  of  the  Birkdale  Local  Board  to  borrow 
11,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  surface  drainage  and 
sewage  disposal.  The  original  scheme  propounded 
by  the  Local  Board  was  to  deal  with  the  sewage  by 
precipitation  in  tanks  by  the  “ international"  pro- 
cess, and  to  turn  the  effluent  on  the  seashore  south 
of  the  Palace  Hotel  near  low-water  mark.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  property-owners  in  the  locality  and 
by  the  Southport  Corporation,  and  to  meet  this 
opposition  it  was  agreed  that  land  should  be 
obtained  for  the  treatment  of  the  effluent,  and  that 
then  it  should  flow  into  Fine  Jane's  Brook  as  before. 
Eight  acres  of  land  were  secured,  but  this  being 
found  unsuitable  the  site  was  changed  and  eleven 
acres  of  higher  ground  substituted.  The  surface 
water  would  be  discharged  by  a separate  system  on 
the  foreshore.  The  total  cost  of  this  work  was 
put  down  at  21,000/.,  and  in  May  last  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  granted  the  Board  per- 
mission to  borrow  10,000/.,  leaving  the  ii.ooo/.  now 
applied  for. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Mr.  Hunt,  the  well-known  American 
architect,  has  been  elected  a foreign  corresponding 
member  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arls,  in  place  of 

M.  Matyko,  who  has  died  abroad. M.  Mercid 

has  been  definitely  selected  as  the  sculptor  for  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  Gounod,  in  the  Park 
Monceau.  M.  Formigd  has  been  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  architectural  portion  of  the  work. 

which  will  be  commenced  immediately. M.  Jules 

Chdret  has  submitted  to  the  committee  tor  the 
decoration  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  an  interesting 
sketch  for  his  design  to  be  executed  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  The  two  principal  compositions 
symbolise  the  Comedy  of  Moliire,  and  the 

principal  personages  in  Pantomime. M.  Cavelier, 

tbe  sculptor,  who  is  eighty  years  of  age,  has 

received  dangerous  injuries  from  a fall. Tbe 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  just  inaugurated  a 
lying-in  hospital  in  the  Rue  de  Tolbiac.  This  new 
establishment,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Asile 
Michelet,  has  been  built  after  the  plans  of  M. 

Bouvard. M.  Georges  Berger,  Deputy  for  the 

Seine  district,  is  shortly  to  address  an  "interpel- 
lation" to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  relative  to  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Garedes  Invalides,  which 
has  occasioned  so  many  protests  among  architects. 
M.  Berger  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  destroying 
the  harmony  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  to  form 
the  new  station  either  in  the  old  Imperial  stables  of 
the  Qua!  d'Orsay,  or  on  the  site  of  the  tobacco  manu- 
factory not  far  from  there.  If  this  latter  project 
were  accepted,  the  headquarters  of  the  Slate  railway 
lines  would  also  be  established  on  the  same  site. 

Mdme.  d'Ennery  has  presented  to  the  State  a 

splendid  collection  of  objects  of  Chinese  and 

Japanese  art,  consisting  of  about  5.000  pieces. 

An  International  E.vhibition  of  Paper-making  and 
Paper  Industries  is  to  be  held  next  year 

at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  from  July  23  to 
November  23.  Applications  for  space  will  be 

received  up  to  March  31. At  the  ficole 

des  Beaux  - Arts  judgment  has  been  given 
on  the  competition  called  " Des  Architectes 

.'\mericans."  The  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to 

Mr.  Bigot. Important  works  for  the  construction 

of  new  abattoirs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Siene  are 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  6,336,000 

francs. The  Louvre  Museum  has  received  a fine 

picture  by  the  elder  Breughel,  known  by  the 
title  of  "La  Chaine  des  Aveugles."  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Direction  des  Musses  Nationaux,  at 

a public  sale  at  Antwerp. The  Municipality 

of  Saint  Saulve,  near  Valenciennes,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mdme.  Duebesnoy,  the  celebrated 

actress,  who  was  born  in  that  village,  in  1777. 

The  Sfevres  Museum  has  reejived  two  vases  in 
"terre  noire"  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haragha,  the  legendary  birthplace  of  Zoroaster. 
These  appear  to  be  very  rare  specimens  of  Persian 

work  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  of  M.  Li-on 
Boussod,  for  a long  time  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
"Maison  Goupil,"  now  directed  by  his  son  and 
son-in-law,  MM.  Boussod  and  Valodon.  He  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  artistic  movement  of 
the  last  forty  years.  In  regard  to  painters  he  was  a 
far-seeing  commercial  agent,  and  with  no  aesthetic 
prejudices  of  any  kind. 

Germany.  — The  Vereinigung- Berliner-Archi- 
tekten  has  decided  to  arrange  a " Congress"  of 
church  architects  for  Easter  next,  to  decide  on 
questions  of  plan  suitable  for  the  modern  require- 
ments of  the  Lutheran  service.  A number  of  well- 
known  ecclesiastics  will  be  invited  to  attend  the 
Congress,  and  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
designs  of  churches  erected  in  Germany  during  the 

last  decade. The  systematic  reconsti-uction  of 

the  old  wooden  bridges  over  the  Spree  has  been 
continued  at  Berlin  this  year  as  in  1892.  The  two 
bridges  to  be  taken  in  hand  next  are  the  historical 
" WeidendammersbrUcke  " and  the  "Oberbaum- 
briicke,"  the  former  of  which  crosses  the  river  in 
the  line  of  the  Frederick-Strasse— /.a,  the  Berlin 
"Oxford-street."  Of  the  bridges  crossing  the 
canals,  the  most  important  one  to  be  rebuilt  next  is 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kitnre  of  Work. 


•Draiii^ee  Work*.  J 

•Public  Hall. 
•Bmucti  Piibll 


B;  whom  AdTortlacd.  ' 


Designs 

delivered. 


Woking  Locil  Board . . 


501.  2.1'.  jOi.  and  Four  , 

of  3f.  each  ,Jan.  1.T94 

60i.  30f.  20f I Mar.  17 

I Ko  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Matprloli. 

By  whom  Required. 

•Tollrctinsr,  *c.  Dust  and  Aalies  

Kt'rldnit  lUid  Pavioff,  Polmef-atrect  

Kxt^liaiou  of  Cemetery  

Extension  of  Business  Premises,  Higli- 

Acton  Local  Bo.ard. . . . 

Sale  Local  Board 

Colchester  Burial  Bd. 

Rc-ni*kiDir  Queen'*  Prove-road.  Parkstooa 
Infectious  Diseases  Hospital.  Bast  PiltoD 
Sewering,  Foruiing.  ic.  Footways 

l.anil  R.S.A 

Poole  Town  Council  .. 
Leith  Town  Council  . , 
Uniiston  (Lancs.)  Bur.  - 

Bogiior  Town  Council  , 
St.  George's,  Hanover  1 

square 

Newbury  Town  Coun,  ! 

Cast-iron  Pipe*  1800  tr-ns)  

Pipe  I-ayinif  (seven  miles) 

•Supplying  and  Laying  Paving 

Four  CotUgea.  EverahotSUtion.  Dorset.. 

Kilmaniock  (N.B,)Corp| 
Lcvtoii  Local  Board  , . \ 

G.  W.  R.  Co 

Greenwich  Bd,  of  Wks.l 
Rev.  D.  R.  Whitelaw, . 

Rectory  Bnildings.  Mabletliurpe,  Line*.  .. 

Paving,  Kei’blng.  Ckaniielliug,  Ac. 
Rhondda  and  other  Roads  

Pontypridd  Local  Bd. 

ngiHni  

A.  0.  M'Beath 

C.  E.  Butcher 


A,  .T.  Ware  . . 
J.EIford  .... 
Ur.  SliiipsoQ  . 


. Livingstone  

. Auatie  

r.  de  Normaii^lllo  . 


Tender, 
to  be 

delivered. 


do. 

Jan.  10 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Cast-iron  Pipes,  Irregulars.  Ac 

Sunday  School  Buildings,  Halt.  Ac.  Siviii- 

don.  WIIU 

Parish  Rooms,  Bnmataplp 

Sinking  Well,  Ac.  Chlche.iter  

•Materials  end  Plant 

'Refreshment  House.  Highgnte 

Slaughterhouses.  Ac 

♦Sinking  Welt  

•Eire  Houses,  Ac.  for  Coast  Guards, 

Felixstowe 

•Asylum  at  Whitecroft,  near  Newport  .... 

♦Gaa  Engineering  and  Fittings  

•School  Buildings  and  Residence 

•Boundary  Walls,  Ac 

•Sewerage  W'ork.s 

Alterations  to  Premises,  Birley-street, 

Blackpi>ol  

Residence.  Croaaniead,  St,  Thuma*.  Devon 
Twelve  Dwelling-houses,  Henrletta-street 


By  whom  Reijulred. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Leuty 

W'.C.  Olive 

West  Sussex  County 
Lunatic  ABylum  ...  OBlciai  ... 
LoudonCouutyCouncil  . dc 

do. 


Admiralty ' Offleial  

Isle  of  Wight  County  , 

Council  B.  8.  Jacobe 

West  Hara  Sch.  Bfi.  . . Newman  A Jacques  . 

Steveiiton  Beh.  Bti.  ..  ' .T.  Oilisuu  

Carlsbrooke  Burial  Bd.  XV.  C.  Way  

Keynslmm  H.S.A C,  K,  Lailcy 

R,  Qorat  .t  Son  

J.  Ijingdon  Tliomas  ..  J.aa.  Crocker, 

.Ashtou  • under  • Lyne  , 

Town  Council  J.  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


y whom  Advertised.  Salary. 


•Surveyor St,  Mary  Stoke  New- 
ington Vestry  .'lOOf, . . . 

•Surveyor  Beckenhaiu  Loe.  Bd. . . JSOJ.  ... 

•-Mil]  Foreman LoudonComityCuuiicil  ;U 


Tenders 
to  he 
delivered. 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  are  adoertised  in  this  number.  Competitiona,pA\.  Contracti,  pp.  and  vlil.  Public  AppointTnentt,  pp.  \i.  anilxxi. 


the  Potsilamer  bridge,  which  is  also  situated  on  a 

main  artery. The  Kroll  Bier  Gardens  and 

.Assembly  Hall,  which  for  many  years  have  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  finest  classical  operas,  will 
not  be  further  used  as  an  opera  house,  but  only  for 

the  purposes  it  was  originally  intended  for. 

Cologne  is  to  have  a new  synagogue  at  the  cost  of 
about  15.000/.  A competition  has  been  opened  for 
the  design.  Three  premiums  of  135/.,  85/.,  and 
50/.  will  ^ given,  and  four  months  allowed  for  the 

preparation  of  the  drawings. At  Strasburg  a 

technical  middle-class  school  is  to  be  founded,  with 
four  ind'“pendent  departments.  The  first  division  is 
to  be  for  building  construction : the  second  for 
technology  generally  ; rhe  third  for  road  and  dyke 
huihling,  and  the  fourth  for  land  surveying. 

Sweden. — A large  new  municipal  school  has  been 
completed  in  Stockholm,  the  cost  being  434.000  Kr. 

The  new  " villa  town,"  Djursholm,  a suburb  of 

Stockholm,  is  rapidly  lieing  covered  with  modern 
residences  in  English  style,  sixty  having  already 
been  completed.  A large  number  have  been  built  by 
architects  and  artists,  who  appear  to  particularly 
favour  the  new  suburb,  one  of  the  must  striking 
structures  being  that  of  Herr  Fr.  Lilljekvist,  a 
prominent  architect.  The  quarter  will  shortly  be  in 
communication  with  the  city  by  an  electric  tramway. 

A statue  of  Nils  Ericsson,  once  Lord  Protector 

of  Sweden,  was  unveiled  recently  by  King  Oscar. 
This  makes  the  twelih  statue  in  the  open  squares  of 

the  Swedish  capital. The  leading  organ,  the 

in  an  article  on  the  “Riches  of 
Sweden,"  calls  upon  builders  and  architects  to  use 
more  extensively  native  stones,  as,  for  instance, 
granite,  porphyry,  and  gneiss,  in  their  operations  in 

preference  to  foreign  materials. The  brick  and 

tile  industry  of  Sweden  is  year  by  year  growing  in 
extent.  The  clay  for  the  manufacture  is  only  found 
in  the  province  of  Scania,  along  with  the  anthracite 
coal  deposits  there  ; this  province  being  the  southern- 
most in  the  country. 

NORW.AY. — The  erection  of  the  new  national 
theatre  in  Christiania  is  progressing  very  slowly 
indeed.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  several 
years  must  elapse  before  the  building  can  be 
finished.  As  yet  only  the  pile-driving  and  part  of 
the  excavations  for  the  foundations  have  been 

carried  out. Funds  are  being  collected  by 

“Norwegian  artists”  for  the  erection  of  an  art 
exhibition  building— ?.r.,  a kind  of  Sa/on,  in 
Christiania.  Recently  the  fund  has  been  enriched  with 
a legacy  of  80,000  Kr. , so  that  the  building  may 

now  be  soon  commenced. In  the  competition  for 

the  building  of  a new  municipal  church  at  Oslo,  the 
first  and  original  part  of  Christiania,  the  first  premium, 
1,500  Kr.,  has  been  awarded  to  Herr  H.  S.  Larsen 
and  Herr  H.  Jiirgensen,  architects,  for  the  best 
design,  these  two  gentlemen  having  collabo- 
rated. The  second  premium,  1,000  Kr.,  was  divided 
between  two  other  competitors  ; there  were  twelve 
in  all.  Two  important  municipal  churches  have  of 
late  been  completed  in  Chrisjiania — viz.,  those  of 
Paulus  and  Sagene.  The  former,  constructed  by 
the  Crown  architect,  Herr  H.  Bull,  was  commenced 
in  1889.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with 


chapel  adjoining  the  principal  aisle.  The  exterior 
is  entirely  faced  with  red  tiles  from  the  factory  at 
Porsgnind.  The  roof  and  spire  are  covered  with 
grey  Norwegian  slates,  whilst  all  detached  columns 
externally  are  cut  from  grey  Idefjord  granite,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  sandstone  from  Throndhjem. 
The  cost  of  the  edifice  is  200.000  Kr.  The  style  is 
of  course  Gothic.  The  Sagene  church  is  situated  in 
the  nortliern  and  poorer  part  of  the  city,  and  is 
a less  imposing  structure  than  the  former.  Eleven 
designs  wete  sent  in  under  the  public  competition, 
and  the  first  premium  and  the  commission  awarded  to 
Herr  Cbr.  Furst,  architect,  of  Christiania.  Here,  too, 
the  style  is  Gothic,  and  this  edifice  is  also  built  in 
the  shape  of  a cross,  with  one  large  and  four 
smaller  spires.  The  church  was  commenced  in 
1888.  In  the  construction,  the  same  materials  as  in 
the  Paulus  church  have  been  employed,  and  the 

cost  has  also  been  the  same — viz,,  200,000  Kr. 

A novel  structure  has  been  added  to  the  sights  of 
Christiania  in  the  shape  of  a great  square  “ tower,” 
erected  on  the  premises  of  the  Telephone  Company. 
The  frame-work  is  of  iron,  and  the  height  40  ft.  It 
is  capable  of  receiving  8,000  cables.  It  has  been 

designed  by  Herr  Bull,  the  Crown  architect. In 

connexion  with  the  new  Custom-house,  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Christiania,  the  harbour  board 
has  appointed  a commission  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  constructing  a series  of  new  quays  along  the 

sea-shore. The  great  gable  group  which  is  to 

ornament  the  front  of  the  Christiania  University  is 
now  being  cast  in  bronze,  the  sculptor  being  Herr 

Skeibrok,  a rising  young  artist. A new  museum 

in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  completed  in  the  town  of 
Stavanger.  The  architect  is  Herr  Eckboff,  and  the 

cost  has  been  90,000  Kr. The  Bricklayers’  Union 

of  Christiania  has  held  a mass  meeting,  protesting 
against  the  introduction  of  Swedish  labour  whilst 
Norwegian  bricklayers  are  starving,  and  calling  upon 

builders  only  to  employ  the  latter. A bouse  of 

business  in  Christiania  has  been  faced  externally  with 
Norwegian  marble  in  various  colours,  the  effect  being 
very  striking.  Some  of  the  stone  resembles  dark-red 
sandstone.  This  is  the  first  use  of  native  marble  on 
a large  scale. 


MISCELLANY  0 US. 

The  Universal  Twenty-Foi’r  Hours'  Move- 
ment. — The  progress  of  the  movement  for 
“universal  time”  all  the  world  over  has  been 
exceedingly  slow  ; but  it  has  advanced  another  step. 
Since  November  i the  time  used  on  the  Italian 
railways  (and  probably,  therefore,  throughout  the 
country)  is  that  of  a meridian  exactly  one  hour  east 
of  Greenwich.  Since  May  i the  standard  time  in 
Germany  depends  upon  the  meridian  one  honr  fast 
of  Greenwich.  A Bill  is  before  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
; ment  to  make  the  standard  time  in  Austria  the  same 
as  that  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Sweden  the  time 
in  use  is  almost  the  same.  Belgium  and  Holland 
have  adopted  the  English,  that  is  the  Greenwich 
time.  In  Australia  the  Postal  Conference  has  passed 
a resolution  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  one 
lime — namely,  nine  hours  fast  on  Greenwich.  In 


the  United  States  and  Canada  the  territories  are 
divided  into  hourly  zones,  in  each  of  which  the  time 
in  use  is  respectively  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hours  slow  on  Greenwich  time.  Italy  has  also 
arranged  to  use  the  twenty-four  hours'  system  of 
time  notation.  It  is  now  twenty-six  years  since 
watches  and  clocks  had  their  dials  made  to  carry  out 
this  in  Britain  and  France,  yet  it  has  never  been 
adopted. — Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

Nf-w  Organ,  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church, 
Liverpool.  — The  Welsh  Presbyterian  church, 
Prince’s-road,  Liverpool,  which  was  built  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W.  & G. 
Audsley,  is  now  being  additionally  ornamented  by 
having  an  organ  fixed,  which  will  be  shortly  com- 
pleted. The  organ  is  placed  beliindaiid  cont-nuingat 
the  sides  of  the  pulpit,  and  is  formed  in  two  projecting 
bays,  the  centre  portion  recessed  in  a cuived  sweep, 
and  is  constructed  on  a gallery  supported  by 
ornamental  columns  and  brackets.  The  front  of  the 
gallery  is  designed  to  correspond  with  the  existing 
gallery  fronts.  The  side  bays  have  the  pipes 
arranged  to  form  gables  and  lowers,  relieved  with 
pitch-pine  casing,  and  pinnacles  with  turrets,  and 
carved  gilded  capitals,  while  over  the  centre  portion 
or  canopy  the  pipes  are  arranged  in  triplet  gables, 
with  the  casing  in  oak.  and  ornamented  with 
pinnacles  and  carved  capitals.  The  whole  is 
designed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  large  tracery 
window  behind.  The  hydraulic  enei'nes,  with 
bellows,  are  placed  in  the  vestry  at  the  rear;  the 
former  is  worked  by  water  supplied  from  the 
Liverpool  mains.  The  specification  of  the  organ  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Roberts,  organist  to  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Liverpool.  The  organ  builders  are 
Messrs.  Norman  Bros.  & Beard,  Norwich  ; the 
gallery  and  case  is  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Brown  & Backhouse,  contractors.  Liverpool, 
from  the  designs  and  specification  prepared  bv  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Williams, 
architect,  of  Liverpool.  The  hydrauliq_engines  are 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Melvin  & Sons,  Glasgow.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  1,600/. 

Hubbard's  Brick  Comfany,  Lowestoi't.  — We 
understand  that  this  company  (which  was  floated  by 
George  Fitt  & Co.,  of  Norwich,  two  years  since), 
at  its  annnal  meeting  a few  days  ago,  declared 
a dividend  ol  10  per  cent.,  after  allowing  10  per 
cent,  for  depreciation  and  carrying  forward  a sum 
equal  to  it^  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  of  the 
company.  This  shows  the  total  net  earnings  of  the 
company  to  be  31^  per  cent.,  a very  satisfactory 
result,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
advance  in  coal,  and  a considerable  sum  spent  in 
preliminary  expenses  and  permanent  improvements. 

Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers.— The 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  have  decided  to  hold  their  next 
exhibition  from  March  12  to  April  7,  1894.  A 
selection  of  the  engraved  work  of  Marc  Antonio 
will  be  a feature  of  the  exhibition.  It  has  been 
further  decided  to  hold  the  election  of  Associates  on 
Friday,  January  5,  1894,  at  5 p.m. 

Annual  Dinner,  South  Shields  Master 
Builders. — On  the  aoih  inst.,  the  annual  dinner  of 
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tfic  South  Shields  Master  Builders’  Association  was 
held  in  the  County  Hotel,  Westoe.  Mr.  D.  Lawes, 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  tlie  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  Tyrie,  New- 
castle, proposed  “ The  South  Shields  Master 
Builders'  Association."  There  was  a feeling  that 
builders  were  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  extras. 
He  denied  that  they  did  so.  In  the  building  trade, 
as  m other  trades,  he  admitted  there  were  black 
sheep,  but  they  had  not  more  of  them  than  others. 
Architects,  he  held,  were  often  responsible  for  many 
of  the  faults  that  were  laid  at  the  builders’  door. 
The  Newcastle  Association  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
distinct  condition  that  the  architect  should  not  be 
sole  arbiter  between  the  client  by  whom  he  was  paid 
and  the  builder.  They  intended  to  insist  that  an 
independent  person  should  act  as  arbitrator.  They 
should  also  insist  that  quantities  should  be  prepared 
by  a propw  quantity  surveyor.  Builders  were 
hemmed  in  by  restrictions  on  the  part  of  labour,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  tliey  should  not  assert  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  rights.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  replied. 
He  quite  endorsed  the  sentiments  that  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Tyrie.  Referring  to  the  work  of 
the  South  Shields  .Association,  he  said  the  first  year 
had  been  a very  prosperous  one.  They  had  added 
to  their  numbers,  and  were  endeavouring  to  secure 
a better  feeling  between  masters  and  men. 

ELECTRtc  Lighting  at  Harrogate. — The 
electric  lighting  scheme  adopted  for  the  borough  of 
Harrogate  has  been  projected  by  Mi.  George 
Wilkinson,  M.I.E.E.,  consulting  engineer.  It  is 
intended,  first,  to  produce  and  supply  the  electric 
light  at  a cheap  enough  rate  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  gas  supply  ; and  secondly,  to  deal  in  an  effectual 
way  with  the  refuse  collected  from  tlie  ashpits  of  the 
borough.  The  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  on  an  extensive  scale  are  said  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  what  is  known  as  “town's 
refuse,"  when  put  through  a process  of  sorting, 
sifting,  and  drying,  has  a well-defined  value  as  a 
fuel  for  generating  steam  power.  On  the  other 
band,  the  method  hitherto  adopted  in  many  towns, 
of  placing  the  crude,  wet,  and  unsorted  material 
into  immense  brick-kilns  or  furnaces,  where  it  roasts 
for  a time  and  smoulders,  has  been  found  quite 
unsuited  for  steam-power  generation.  The  method 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  as  follows  The 
refuse  is  brought  in  carts  or  otherwise,  and  tipped 
upon  a platform,  whence  it  is  automatically  carried 
into  a rough-sifting  apparatus,  which  separates  the 
old  pots,  cans,  &c.,  the  smaller  material  passing 
through  the  sifter  and  into  a large  hopper,  from 
which  it  is  forced  in  regular  quantities  into  a drying 
cylinder,  which  extracts  nearly  one  third  of  its 
weight  in  the  form  of  moisture.  It  then  passes  on 
to  another  sifter,  which  lakes  out  the  fine  dust,  tlie 
resultant  fuel 'being  passed  down  a shoot,  and 
automatically  injected  into  the  special  boiler  lur- 
naces.  The  dust  forms  a manure. 

Recre.ation  Ground,  Fulham.  — A new 
recreation-ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fulham  was 
opened  on  the  22nd  inst.  by  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council.  The 
meadow,  which  has  been  acquired  at  a cost  of 
19.000/.,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  Putney,  just  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  a short  distance  west  of 
Putney  Bridge.  A new  river  wall  has  been  erected, 
and  the  ground  has  been  levelled  and  laid  out  with 
flower  beds,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  the  paths  paved 
with  asphalte. 

Industrial  F..khiiution,  Stratford. —On  the 
23i-d  inst.  Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  M.  P. , opened  an 
industrial  exhibition  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  in 
aid  of  the  West  Ham  Hospital.  The  exhibition 
comprises  a large  number  of  works  of  art,  paintings, 
and  drawings,  models  of  engines,  machinery,  ships, 
and  houses,  and  a variety  of  useful  articles  of 
interest  as  having  been  made  by  working  men  in 
their  spare  moments.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Great  Eastern  Works,  lent  a collection 
of  locomotive  and  railway  appliances,  and  a number 
of  local  manufacturers  also  sent  exhibits,  while  the 
centre  of  the  hall  was  taken  up  by  stalls  filled  with 
the  outcome  of  the  handiwork  of  scholars  at  different 
schools  in  West  Ham. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDING  ACT  CASE: 

exemptions. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Bushby  delivered  judgment  at  the 
Worship  Street  Police  Court  on  the  2ist  instant  in  a 
case  which  bad  been  argued  before  him  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

A summons  w-as  taken  out  against  Messrs.  Kirk 
& Randall,  contractors,  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove, 
District  Surveyor  of  South  Islington  and  Shoreditch, 
in  each  of  the  following  cases  A building  bad 
been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  in  Maria-street, 
Shoreditch,  for  the  jiurposes  of  stoiing  fodder  for 
Messrs.  Allsopp  & Co.,  and  the  contractors  were 
instructed  by  the  railway  company  not  to  give  notice 
and  not  to  pay  the  fees.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted while  the  parties  were  discussing  the  matter, 
and  the  summons  was  therefore  for  fees  instead  of 
neglect  to  give  notice.  Another  building  to  be  used 
by  Messrs.  Cameron  & Co.,  coal  merchants,  had 
been  erected  under  similar  conditions. 


Mr.  Lankester,  barrister,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  conducted  his 
own  case. 

The  magistrate  having  cited  the  various  cases 
gave  judgment  for  the  District  Surveyor,  with  costs 
in  each  case. 

A case  will  be  stated  for  the  decision  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Divisional  Court. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  January  3. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Instilution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

institution  0/  Chnl  Ent^neers  0/  Ireland  {Duldin). — 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  35,  Dawson-street.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  5. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  on 
“ Difficuliics  of  the  Young  .Architect  " 7.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes 
on  “ Boiler  Incrustations  and  Deposits."  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

2^,275.— Sliui.m',  Windows  : II'.  This  inven- 

tion relates  to  an  arr.angement  of  parts  in  sliding  windows, 
which,  while  allowing  the  same  means  of  sliding  as 
generally  in  use,  provide  for  the  reversing  of  the  sashes  for 
cleaning  or  similar  purposes.  There  are  many  mechanical 
details  incorporated  in  the  invention  to  this  end. 

1,067. — Toi>  OR  Guard  of  Chimney-Shaft  : J.  D. 
Neivell  and  others. — According  to  this  invention  the  top 
is  circular  on  plan,  and  preferably  closed,  and  port.s  or 
openings  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  (or  .air  currents  in  the 
case  of  ventilators),  are  made  in  the  side.  An  outside 
guard  is  made  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  half  the  openings 
at  a time.  This  guard  is  carried  out.side  the  top  by  an  arm 
which  is  pivoted  on  the  top  and  extended  to  a vane  which 
also  serves  as  a counterpoise  to  the  guard.  As  this  guard 
is  vertical  and  concentric  with  the  chimney-top,  and  the 
pivot  of  the  arm  is  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  top,  any 
wind  current  will  hold  the  guard  between  it  and  the  open- 
ings in  the  top  011  that  side  it  blows  against. 

1,746. — Hinges  : C.  Sho-.vell. — This  patent  relates  to  an 
improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  chiefly  in  the 
process  of  casting  the  hinges,  but  pieces  called  chills  are 
also  introduced  into  the  hinges  to  make  them  more  durable. 

6,173. — Window-Sashes:  /.  Nicoll. — This  invention 
has  for  its  object  the  construction  of  windows  so  that  they 
can  be  easUy  opened  inwards,  and  the  windows  readily 
cleaned  from  the  inside.  The  stiles  of  the  sash  are  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  the  .sliding  part,  which  is  capable  of 
moving  up  and  down,  and  the  other  p.art  pointed  to  the  top 
and  bottom  r.iils.  The  frame  is  hinged  at  one  side,  and  bn 
the  other  side  it  is  locked,  the  inside  frame  opening 
laterally. 

12,373. — Chimneys  : — O.  Foerster  (Berlin). — Chimney 
shafts  or  stacks  are,  according  to  this  invention,  provided 
with  apertures  on  their  foursides,  such  apertures  being 
inclined  upwardly  at  an  angle  of  about  30  deg.  to  the 
chimney-flue,  and  each  aperture  being  of  a sectional  area, 
about  equal  to  the  clear  area  of  the  corresponding  flue. 

14,760. — Soil-Pipes  and  Ventilating  Shafts  : W,  f. 
<5h  E.  Freeninn. — By  these  improved  connexions  soil-pipes 
may  be  caulked  with  lead,  brass,  or  gun-metal  thimbles  or 
c.isings.  One  pipe  is  made  with  a socket  and  the  other  with 
a flange,  both  thoroughly  tinned  inside,  and  a lead  lee-piece 
cast  on  them  when  cool,  so  that  the  casings  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  lead.  Other  details  for  simplifying  the 
conne.xions  of  the  “out-go"  pipes; with  the  vertical  soil- 
pipe  are  incorporated  with  the  invention. 

17,620. — Window-Fa.stener  and  Silencer:  A.J.&‘ 
If.  G.  Clark — A wedge  and  thumbscrew  fastener  which 
draws  the  sashes  together,  preventing  rattling. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Decemukk  ti. — 23,786,  P.  Mooney,  Pedest.il  and  other 
Brackets  for  the  Support  of  Water-closet  Seats. — 23,815, 
C.  Jackson,  Sash-fa.steners.— 23,818,  E.  Wutke,  Roofing 
Tile. 

December  12.-23,8^8,  H.  Lake,  Sash-fasteners. — 
23,923,  F.  Bostel,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

December  13.-23,946,  D.  Dean,  Regulating  and 
Automatic  Outlet  Ventilator. — 23,954,  W.  Graham  and  J. 
Breare,  Draught-excluders. — 23,977,  A.  Giesan,  Chimney 
Pot, — 23,991,  W.  Monro,  .Spigot  for  Earthenware  Fittings, 
Drain  Pipes,  &c. — 24,025,  G.  Webb  and  others,  Manu- 
facture of  While  Lead. 

December  14. — 24,052,  W.  Sharp  and  W.  Cruickshanks, 
Syphons  for  Water-closet  Cisterns,  &c. — 24,061,  E.  Kent 
and  H.  Beeson,  Painting  Brushes. — 24,088,  G.  Eastwood, 
Window  Sash-fastencr.— ^4,097, _ S.  Barry,  Opening, 
Closing,  and  Fastening  Window  Sashes. 

Dece.mber  15.— 24jii2,  R.  Vates,  Construction  of  Bre.ak- 
waters,  Sea-walls,  Piers,  Quays,  &c.— 24,120,  F.  Speed, 
Branch  Connexion  Pipes  for  W.Tter-closets.— 24,121,  A. 
Wilson,  Construction  of  Buildings. 

December  16.-24,201,  C.  Brindley,  Preventing  Water- 
pipes  Bursting  by  Frost.- — 24,214,  D.  Murrow  and  A. 
'faylor,  Varnishes,  Paints,  Enamels,  &c. — 24,236,  W. 
Peyton,  Stove  or  Firegrate.  — 24,246,  J.  Collingwood, 
Constructing  the  Floors  and  Superstructures  of  Wood 
Buildings, — 24,251,  C.  Roberts  and  E.  Beckett,  Testing 
Roofs  and  Pillar.s  in  Mines.— 24,256,  J.  Gascoigne,  Fire- 
proof Door  or  Shutter. — 24,267,  O.  Banks,  Metallic  Lath- 
ing, Netting  or  Webbing. — 24,280,  W.  Griffith,  Watcr-clo.set 
Seats. 

provisional  SPECIP'ICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

21,106,  M.  Adams,  Sanitary  Flushing -Apparatus. — 21,872, 
F.  Maclean  and  R.  Kay,  Hinging  Sliding  Sash  Windows 
to  Open  Inwards. — 21,894,  R.  Hammond  and  W.  Pownall, 
The  “ Universal  " Gully. — 22,083,  G.  Wallis,  Pug  or 
Mortar  Mills. — 22,4:8,  D.  Buchan,  Deodorising  and  Dis- 
infecting Water-closets,  &c. — 22,630,  W.  and  J.  Hulme, 
Connecting  Pipes. — 22,668,  I.  Toft,  Street  Gullys,  &c. — 
22,688,  A.  Waterhouse,  Flushing  Tanks. — 22,730, 
Buechcr,  Rust-preventive  Paints. — 22,740,  A.  l^ridgman 
and  D.  House,  Saw  Benches  and  Sawing  Machines. — 
22,747,  M.  Albert  Van  der  Perk,  Automatic  Flushing  Appa- 
ratus.—22,778,  W.  Bodin,  Flushing  .Apparatus. — 22,790, 
W.  Osroent,  Hanging  of  Sliding  Window-sashes._— 22,961, 
F.  Crane,  Paints  or  Driers. — 22,978,  T,  Potter,  Fire-resist- 
ing Floors.— 23.0:2,  J-  Stephenson  and  A.  Donian,  Sliding 


Windows. — 23,038,  R.  Robinson  and  R.  Buck,  Brick- 
cutting Tables. — 23,097,  J.  Wallace  and  N.  McCreedy, 
Saws. — 23,111,  H.  Lake,  Setting  Saws. — 23,209,  W.  Allen, 
Chimney  Cowls. — 23,317,  W.  Bartholomew,  01  the  firm  of 
B.  Finch  & Co.,  Water-closets. — 23,446,  and  R.  Knox, 
Mechanism  for  .\djusting  the  Table  of  Circular  Saw 
Frames. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Ojen  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

3,116,  J.  Walton,  White  Lead. — 16,560,  G.  & Mar- 
chant,  Fastening  for  Windows  and  other  piirpose.s  tu  pre- 
vent Windows  from  being  opened  from  outside,  and  to 
prevent  shaking  of  same  when  closed. — 21,328,  A.  Boult, 
Fastenings  for  Doors,  Shutters,  &c. — 21,549,  C.  Brentano, 
Kilns  or  Furnaces  for  Burning  Cement. 

1 ♦ t 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RETORT. 

December  14. — ^ By  Fuller,  Moon,  Fuller  (at 
Croydon):  8,  Adclaide-street,  Croydon,  f.,  205/.;  14,  16, 
18,  Adelaide-st.,  f.,  435/. 

December  18. — N’ornnan  <5r*  Beaven:  3,  4,  Spring- 
field  Villas,  Teddington,  1.,  3:0/. — By  MiiUelt,  Booktr, 
<5r»  Co. : F.g.r.  of  36/.,  D.arley-rd.,  W.mdsworth  Common, 
reversion  in  86  yr.s.,  770/.  ; the  150  p.art  of  a King's  sliare 
in  “ New  River  Company,"  590/. 

December  19. — Wal/ord  IVUshin:  Nos.  165,  167, 

Anerley-rd.,  u.i.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  125/.,  1,310/. — By 
Rutley,  Son,  Vine:  16,  Munster-sq.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t. 
29  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  54/.,  375/.;  10,  Charloitc-st. , 
Port!and-pl.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  265/. — By  E.  Simpson  : 
49  to  55  ('^dd),  Parkstone-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t,  71  yrs.,  g.r. 
2i/.,  r.  107/.  i8s.,  565/. — By  Graves  dr*  Sou  : 39,  Aldridge- 
rd.  Villas,  Bayswaier,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  70/.,  550/.— 
By  C.  P.  Whiteley : 10,  Whitcley-rd.,  Gipsy  Hill,  u.i. 
73  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  210/.;  10,  12,  0»berton-rd.,  Lee,  u.t. 
jol.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  80/.,  550/.  ; 5,  Osberton-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
g.r.  6/.,  255/.  ; 19,  Mathan  Grove,  Dulwich,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
g.r.  61.  los.,  r.  28/.,  225/. 

December  20. — By  Smith,  Son,  dr*  Cooper:  No.  139, 
King's  Cross-rd.,  u.i.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  80/.,  325/. — By 
Reynolds  &*  Eason  : 'Three  villa  residences,  Lewisham, 
and  3 to  6,  and  10  to  13,  Beaufort  GaVdens,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 
III.  I2S.,  r.  503/.  los.,  4,870/.;  242,  246,  Brick-lane,  Bethnal 
Green,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  54/.  12s.,  220/.;  r 103, 
Prince’s-ct.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  18/., r.  93/.  X2s.,  200/.;  4,  5,  6, 
Prince's-ct.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  93/.  12s.,  100/. 

December  21. — By  Fraser  6*  iletgk  : 13,  15,  Lulot-st., 
Highgate,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  53/.  8s.,  27^/.;  23,25, 
Retcar-st.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  64/.  7s.,  280/. 

^Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-reni ; g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  le.asehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street.  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton  glo'O 

Teak.  E.l.  , . load  ;/io:o 
Sequoia,  U.S,  ft. cu  2/3 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10,0 

Birch,  do a/ioio 

Elm.  do.  350 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c.  hsfo 

Oak,  do.  2/ij  0 

Canada 5/10/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  2/15/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  25/a 

Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4'10/u 

St.  Petersburg.,  s/0,0 
Wainscot.  Kiga, 

&c,.log 2/50 

Ode'ssa.crown....  a/5/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & iststd  too  8/0/0 
1)0.  4th  dc  3rd  ..  710,0 

Do.  Riga 7/10,0 

St.  I'etersburg, 

:5t  yellow  ....  lo'o'o  . 
Do.  and  yellow  8;o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0, 'o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  aa,  10, 0 
Do.  do.  and,.,.  17,0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  <5!c.  7/10, 'o 
Do.  Spruce,  :st  900 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3,0/0 
Hlooting  boards, 
sa.  I.  in.  prep. 

Do.  and 0/7,6 

Uthernualities — 0 5 3 

Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft.  '/4 
Hondur.as,  &c.  Iii 
Mahogany,  Cuba 


>6/10/0 

a9'io;o 

18/10,0 


St.  Dor 


ingo. 


Mexican  do.  do.  izi 

Tobasco  do.  do.  izl 

Honduras  do.  ..  n 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4'o/o 

Rose,  Rio 8 o'o  : 

Bahia 7/0/0 

Satin.  St.  Do- 
mingo  0,0/6 


TIMBER  (eoutiiiutdi. 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  o/»'6 
Walnut.  Italian  ..  c/o,'3i  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/3'91  o.'o/o 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London S/>7/6  6'c/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5'te/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6,10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46/10 '0 
Best  selected  ..  46/io,'o  47'oo 
Sheets,  strong ..  s4/o.'o  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 43/2,6  437/6 

piI.l.()wMinALlb  0/0/4J  0/0/5 

Spanish ton  9/11/3  9/i2,'6 

English  com, 

brands 9/13/6  9,'>5'o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards .. ..  ii.'5/o  e/0/0 

Pipe 11,15/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  20,'to/o  o/o'o 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  ar.'o/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 76/0/0  75'io/o 

Australian 75/5/0  75/15/0 

English  Ingots..  79/10/0  80/0  0 

Hanca 79/10/0  80/0/0 

Billiton  76/10, /o  77/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ao,'o/o  20/5/0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  34,0,0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  26,0(0  00/0 

Palm,  Lagos 25  10,0  0/0/0 

Rape  seed,  English 

pale 23'0,'n  23'5'o 

Do.  brown 2t/s'o  2i,to  o 

Cottonseed  ref. ., . 2oio/o  22/5/0 

I'lleine 22,0,0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4:0/0  5 o,'o 

Do.  retinea  ^0/0  12/0(0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18, '6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12:6  0 0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addre&ted  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


BOIIRNEMOUTil  - 
ark.  also  for  the  forma 
estate  adjoining  Meyrick  Park 
and  Sul 


tnemeerand  Survevor;- 

li.  Cooke  & Co '£a,7i 

F.  Hoare  & Son- 
Saunders 


Z an  t8-in  sewer  through  Me- 

roads  and  se^ ^ -i 

Mr.  F.  W 


Meynck 

building 

Lacey,  Borough 


Co.  . 


G.  Troke  £i.^S°  ° o 

F.  Reeks* 1,848  9 5 

I • Accepted. 

.95:  >S  9l  [Surveyor’s estimate,  .^r. Boo.] 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  the  construction  of  a new  central  drivi 
through  Meyrick  Park,  and  other  works  in  connexio 
Mr,  F.  W,  Lacey.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

B.  Cooke  & qo ,£3.150  o o I K.  Reeks  (accepted)  £1,858  ig 

G.  T.  Budden 2,000  0 0 I C.  Stickland  (in- 

W,  H.  Saunders  & I foruiall  ..........  >,459  10 

Co ii9>9  9 6 1 [Surveyor's  estimate,  ,^,oco.] 
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DEVON'PORT  -For  the  construs^on  of  8, w lineal  yards  o‘ I WHITBY.-For  converting  Wesleyen  Mission  Chapel.  Flower 

sewers.  &c..  for  the  Town  CouhciL  Mr.  lohn  F.  Brown.  Borough  ir«ie.  mrn  o.ihli/-  o..  r - n t-.v  *• 


G.  ShilUbMr /In, 88 

I^p(hon&  Co.  . 

J.  Shaddock  . . . 


..ilsi,353  ' 


EARLS  BARTON.— For  the  erection  of  boot  and  shoe  factory 
and  offices  for  .Messrs.  White;.  Messrs.  Mosley  A:  Anderson, 
architects,  Goodyear  Chambeis,  Northampton.  Quantities  by  the 
architects 


I.  Garrett  .£637  1 

J.  B.  Clarke  630 

H.  Dorman. 607 

J.  Shamiaji 572 

W.  Hranson  3c  Son 530 

T.  &»C.  Berrill 532 

W.  Berrill  . 


[Architects'estlmaie,  ,;£sis-l 


C.  W.  Abbott  /^49S  t 

T.  Piggott «79 

S.  Knight  469  I 

Tebbuit  & Pratt 469  1 

F.  Johnson  & Son.  Earls 
Barton  (accepted  sub* 
ject  to  alterations)  ....  466  i 


Borough  Purveyor.  King's  Lynn:— 

H.ColEsc-  ”■ — * 


rs.  Church-stree* 
I.  SUcoek,  C.E., 


king's Lynn*ir632  >4  I S.  Hipwell  .... 
• Accepted. 

[Engineer's  estimate,  ;£6do.] 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  . „ 

drain,  &c.  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomcoo,  architect,  Commercial-buildings, 
Park-row.  Leeds: — 

Joseph  PuUan,  Bceston  Hill /I171  to  o 


Scott,  architect,  3.  Albion-terrace.  Whitby:— 

TohnWi...-  ,£„5  0 eiWm.LSngdalc.&Son 

4S0  o c Baatergate.  Whitby/1415  ■ 
448  10  o I • Accepted. 


John  White 
Charles  Winterbum 
Robinson  Harlhnd 


improving  St.  Leonard's-road' 

and  St.  Marks-pbee  road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Thos.  J- 


. Borough  Surs  eyor.  Windsor  :— 

Adams  7 3 I Lee 

C-  P'ther 340  o o A.  Keavell  

FtM&Son 319  o o T.  Kelly,  Windsor*  .. 

t.  Knapp 297  0 o I • Accepted. 


ZA2I  HlIiL  8T0NB. 

ittention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  Colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
^ Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
o Somerset.  London  Agent:  Mr.  E.A. 

Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


'VOLV  ERHAMPTON. — Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage 
o'  V-®"  District  (contract  No.  81,  for  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  K.  k.  W.  Bernngton.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Wolver- 
hampton : — 

H.  Holloway,  Wolverhampton jCi,349  o 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


..  ._  - , , r All  sUtements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c..  must  be  accompanied 

construccion^of  a boat  jetty.  ; by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


LLANOUDNO  (N.  Wales),  . 

for  the  Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr.  E.  P.  Stephenson, 
Engineer.  Commissioners'  Offices,  Llandudno ; — 

Ed.  Thorpe  & Son  ../Is68  o o I R.  L.  Roberts.  Llan- 

Jno.  Weston 550  2 i|  dudno  (accepted)  ../IS27  o 0 


CBAZaLEITH  STONE 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 


especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVERWEARS  SLIPPERY 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

* A.  CBEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London.  N.W 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction  of  the  drainage  and  sanitary 
arrangements  at  the  Hopton  Aliiihouses,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars, 
S.E..  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Arthur  %V'.  Tribe,  surveyor,  91,  Clapham- 
road.  S.W.  :— 

Calpin /;220  [ J.  Moyle  

Hi>are&Son  19S  Whitehead  A;  Co.,  Clap- 

Baguley 195  j ham  (accepted)  162 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  shoe  factory  and  offices, 
for  Messrs.  C.  & E.  Lewis.  Messrs.  Mosley  Si  Anderson,  architects 
and  surveyors.  Goodyear  Chambers.  Northampton.  Quantities  by 
the  architects:— 

F.  Johnson  A:  Son /Ti.W*  to  [ J.  W.  Walls /Ja.6oo  0 

G.  F.  Sharman 2.900  oil.  Garrett  2,596  o 

Green  Bros 2,^0  oil.  B.  Clarke  2,5c 

A.  P.  Hawtin 2.860  o I W.  Gregory  At  Son. 

H.  Martin  2.800  0 North^ipton* 2,4; 

W.  Heap 2.796  o|  • Accepted. 

[.Architects'  estimate,  £3,650  o 0.] 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  c 


responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  <u 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

W'e  cannet  undertake  to  return  rejeaei  communieaiions. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
fof  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


A^talte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.  C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms 
books  and  giving  I tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 

I Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co,  ‘ 


[Advt. 


All  communications . 

be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
tnisiness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


NORTHAMPTON.  — For  extension  of  factory,  for  Messrs. 
Marlow  Si  Sons,  shoe  manufacturers.  Messrs.  Mosley  A;  Anderson, 
architects,  Goodyear  Chambers.  Northampton  : — 

H.  Martin /laS*  I E.  Archer £tt,9 

J.  T.  Wingfove 264  I A.  P.  Hawtin  230 

7.  Duncklcy 260  I J.  Garrett.  Northampton* . . 219 

Green  Bros 254  I * Accepted. 

[Architects' estimate,  .£240  o 0.] 


ROTHERHAM. —For  the  erection  of  vestry  offices,  Moorgate- 
street,  for  the  overseers.  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  surveyor,  18. 
Howard-streec,  Rotherham.  Quantities  ^ architect  :— 


Geo.  Pugh  . . 

Robt.  Snell 

Chadwick  A:  Co. 
G.  H.SmKh  .... 

W.  BeU  

Richd.  Snell  . . . . 


Chas.  ( 

A.  T.  Ripley 

Messrs.  W.  Thornton  At 
Sons.  Classhouse-st., 

Rotherham* 

•Accepted, 
mate.  .£1,250.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "UsuppUedDlRECTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Inffi^  Chin^  C^lon.  Acc.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Pubhsherof  The  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catlierine-street,  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  &c., 

Keep  a Special  Slock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

4&  S>  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


MICHELMCJRE  & REAPj 


Uanulactaiera  of 


/^OLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES. 

\J  LBVEE,  80EEW,  k BABBBL  BOLTS, 
\W\  . 8«ir-Acting  “FALL  DOWN '■  OATB  STOPS 

V j and  IMPBOVED  GATE  PiTTINGS  of  eveiy  dSrtptlon 

f-'S)  36a,  borough  road, 

PaiOBS  RedUOBD.  i^ndon.  b.f. 


Established  1866, 


SHADFORTH  (Durham).— For  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
sewage  purification  works  at  Ludworth  Colliery,  in  the  Township  of 
Shadforth.  for  the  Durham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Geo. 
Gregson,  Surveyor,  Western  Hill,  Durham.  Quantities  by  the 
Surveyor: — 

JohnCarrick £352  o 0 

Thomas  Manners,  Durham  (accepted)  334  o 0 


[Surveyor's  estimate.  £331  18  2.] 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SHEFFIELD.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  iron  escape 
staircases,  &c..  at  the  workhouse.  Fir  \'ale.  for  the  Union  Guardians. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect.  Paradise-street,  Birmingham;— 
Moorwood  & Sons.  Sheffield  ,£3.137  ' 3 


SHEFFIELD.— Accepted  for  additions,  8/c.,  to  school  buildings 
at  the  workhouse.  Fir  Vale,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Ward,  architect.  Paradise-street,  Birmingham 

Geonre  Carr,  Sheffield  £2-895 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer 
&c..  alonjfside  the  river  Mersey,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  m' 
'*  Peter's-square.  Manchester.  Quantities  bv 

Tavlftr.  \f  ^ 


Fowler.  C.E.,  .,  . 

Messrs.  Hurrell  i Taylor.  Manchester; 

Leak  i Co £65.662  5 o \ Prescott  £ia  , 

p,  Shaolu  49.984  3 3 Kirk.  Knight.  Sc  Co.  39,1 

Lee  & Thomas....  47-633  6 7 D.  Eadie ao 

" “ - I v.ii...  eS' 


Kirk,  Knight,  5c  Co.  39,970  o 0 
~ , , D.  Eadie  . ao  its  o o 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


THE 


FrfiDCli  AsiiliallB 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House t Cannon-street^  E.C, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND, 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 


Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station, 


S.  5:  E.  Bentley  ..  43.7'S  o o | T.  5:  wYldeadowi  33;|oo  ! 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E, 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASI'HOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  he 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  bnildlngs. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED.' 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

CO, 


F.  BRABY  & 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


LONDON : 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-EOAD  N.W.,  and 
218  and  220,  HKJH-STEEET,  BOROUaH,  S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


GLASGOW; 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SflUARE. 


